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ERRATA 


On page 950—under “Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment” 
—Column 1—para. 3—6th line—for permitted read prohibited. 


On page 1080—under Urban Areas— St. Catharines—June 
1960—for $35.65 read $85.65. 
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Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
American Newspaper Guild. 

Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. | 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 

Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Canadian National Railways Police Association. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Standards Association. 

Civil Service Association of Canada. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Canadian Transport Workers’ Association. 

Flight Engineers’ International Association. 

Farm Labour Conference. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 
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Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

International Labour Organization. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

International Railway Brotherhoods. 

International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 
International Typographical Union. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 

Labourers’ Protective Union 

Manitoba Federation of’ Labour. 

Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood (Ind.). 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 

National Council of Canadian Labour. 

National Employment Service. 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood. 
Newfoundland Labourers’ Union. 

National Svndicate of Maritime Workers. 

Newfoundland Union of Journalists and Photographers. 
National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada. 

National Union of Public Employees (CLC). 

National Union of Public Service Employees. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union. 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Employees’ Association. 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 

United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(International Union). 

United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (International Union). 

United Mine Workers of America. 

United Nations. 

United Paper Makers and Paper Workers. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

United Steel Workers of America. 

Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association. 
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Accidents, Industrial: 


46th convention of International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, 1000. 
Canada 
industrial fatalities in 1959, 457. 
industrial fatalities during the first quarter of 


1960, 701; during the second quarter of 
1960, 1021. 


industrial fatalities during the 3rd quarter of 
1959, 45; during the fourth quarter of 
1959, 359. 


Ontario 
272,460 industrial injuries reported to Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in 1959, 353. 
Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 157. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
183. 
United States 
work injuries disable 1,970,000 workers in 
1959, 703. 
Statistics 
“Tabour Statistics: H-Industrial Accidents”. 


Quarterly feature accompanied by article 
“Industrial Fatalities in Canada”. 


Age and Employment: 
See Old Age Homes; Older Workers. 
Agreements: 
See Collective Labour Agreements. 
Agriculture: 
See also Farm Homes. 
Canada 


employment in agriculture—views of FLC, 25. 

European farmers’ sons gaining experience 
on Canadian farms, 693. 

Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959—issued by Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, 1001. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 246. 
convention, Sth, 1284. 
death of L. M. Messmer, Vice-President, 22. 


Alberta Stockyards Limited (CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 


C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 
USWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of office and technical employees: received, 


170; representation vote ordered, 367; 
granted, 465. 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 472. 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit 

of deck officers: rejected, 168. 
SIU 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers: rejected, 168. 

AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited: 

UMWA 

dispute with Local 14193: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1030. 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America: 

CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 

Kenneth J. Brown named President, 554. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

address of Walter Reuther, Vice-President, at 
Assumption University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 

American Newspaper Guild: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 923; 
C.B. appointed, 1142; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 
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Anticosti Shipping Company: 
CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 


Consol: received, 813, 814; representation 
_ vote, 914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 

Apprenticeship: 

Canada 

Apprenticeship in Manufacturing—bulletin pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 437. 

views expressed by CCA, 256. 


Quebec 


1959-60 report of Apprenticeship Commission 
of the Printing Trades for Montreal and 
District, 1325. 

Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 

Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 374; regu- 
lations, 611. 

Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
283, 1168. 

British Columbia 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act: regulation, 479. 


regulations, 


Manitoba 
Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1052. 


New Brunswick 


Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1052. 
Trades Examination Act: amendment, 1052. 


Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 375. 


Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 1057. 
Saskatchewan 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
- Act: amendment, 1309. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee: 
. meeting, 11th, 159; 12th, 1262. 
Arbitration, Labour: 

British Columbia 


compulsory arbitration urged by _ provincial 
division of CMA in brief to British Colum- 
bia Government, 136. 


Arbritation, Labour—Conc. 
Canada 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board 
in dispute between Polymer Corporation 
Limited and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 


Legal Decisions 


Ontario Court of Appeal quashes arbitration 
board’s award on grounds that issue not 
determined according to agreement, 75. 


U.S. Supreme Court holds courts can enforce 
labour arbitrator’s award but cannot review 
the merits of the award, 1054. 


Arctic Shipping Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Arctic Rover: received, 1140; granted, 1293. 


Leslie Armstrong Mail Service: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 879 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1140. 


Associated Non-operating Unions (Negotiating 
Committee): 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Canadian National Railways 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Midland Railway of Manitoba 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Ontario Northland Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Association of Lake Carriers: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
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Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


dispute: (building and maintenance 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1029. 


em- 


Atomic Energy: 


Laws and Regulations 


Canada 


Atomic Energy Control Act: revised regula- 
tions, 609. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
CLC 


dispute with Local 1569: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 815. 


Automation: 


IAM devises 8-point program to alleviate 
hardships resulting from automation, 923. 


ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and auto- 
mation, 364. 

“Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 
Offices”—first in a series of three articles 
published by ILO, 503. 


Canada 


CLC resolution urges establishment of national 
advisory committee on re-training and re- 
location of workers displaced by automa- 
tion, 568. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 

views expressed at Industrial Relations Con- 
ference at Laval University, 689. 


United States 


how to increase employee skills automation’s 
chief problem, 1288. 

introduction of automation slows growth of 
office employment, survey shows, 776. 

two plans operating to aid workers whose jobs 
are threatened by technological advances, 
249. 


Automobile Industry: 
Canada 


appointment of one-member Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into situation in and pros- 
pects for Canadian automobile and parts 
industries, 892. 

Miss Elizabeth Leitch appointed secretary of 
Royal Commission on automobile industry, 
1024. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 


Aviation: 


See Civil Aviation. 
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Baker, Albert G., Limited: 
BRSC 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 
Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union: 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 268. 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited: 
BELU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 268. 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 976 and 927 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
708; granted, 812 


dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1295. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited: 
NAME 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 
Belgium: 
retraining of unemployed for new jobs, 358. 
Bendickson Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 
1027 eranted, 1293- 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: representation vote, 1027; granted, 
1293? 


Benefits: 
Canada 


survey on fringe benefits in 1959 by Indus- 


trial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., 
1072: 
Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 
USWA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 171; settlement, 468. 
Bill of Rights: 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 
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Bladen, Professor Vincent W.: 


appointed as one-member Royal Commission 
to inquire into situation in and prospects 
for Canadian automobile and parts indus- 
tries, 892. 


Blindness Allowances: 
statistics, s1.37...778,. L114: 
Boilers: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act: amendments, 
374; regulation, 612. 


Saskatchewan 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act: amendments, 
182. 


Branch Lines Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union: 


John J. Murphy named President, 554. 
Vice-President in Canada John McLeod, 

honoured at testimonial dinner, 664. 
British Columbia Air Lines Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute: settlement, 468. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Cabinet, 136. 
convention, Sth, 1281. 


temporary suspension of affiliation of B.C. 
Government Employees’ Association, 1113. 


British Columbia Government 
Association: 


Employees’ 


convention, 1113. 
temporary suspension of affiliation with B.C. 
Federation of Labour, 1113. 
British Columbia Lake and River Service 
(CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


British Columbia Provincial Council, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners: 


annual convention, 1112. 
British Columbia Telephone Company: 


Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia 


dispute: (employees in clerical, plant and traf- 
fic divisions): C.O. appointed, 468; settle- 
ment, 604. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 270; granted, 
465. 
IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 


British Yukon Railway Company: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 


Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasting. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 


Roy E. Davidson named Grand Chief En- 
gineer, 554. 


CPR (including Quebec Central 
Railway Company ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 56; report of Board, 
815, 823; settlement, 1142. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 


referendum on question of establishment of 
Canadian Division, 555. 


CNR (Western Region) 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of bus drivers: granted, 
170. 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 55. 


CPR (including Quebec Central Railway 
Company ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 


Enginemen—Conc. 
Ontario Northland Railway 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: granted, 52. 


Brotherhocd of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America: 

National Harbours Board (Vancouver ) 
certification application by Local 138 on behalf 

of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
CPR (Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions ) 
dispute: C.B. report, 56, 58; settlement, 171. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Grand River Railway Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 

Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees: 


Alberta Stockyards, Limited (CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
Albert G. Baker Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees—Con. 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Merchandise Services 
Department): received, 170; rejected, 367. 

certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers (Merchandise 
Service Department): received, 170; re- 
jected, 368. 

certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees (Mer- 
chandise Services Department): rejected, 
914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
(CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 264; C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR) 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain mnon-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by various terminal 
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Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees—Conc. 


Lakehead Terminal—Cone. 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 
dispute: (grain shovellers): settlement, 55. 
New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 


(CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


(transportation agents at Winnipeg 
C.O. appointed, 468; 


dispute: 
and Edmonton): 
settlement, 604. 
Quebec Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Terminus Maritime Inc. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Building and Construction: 
See Building Supplies; Construction Industry. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 

David Sullivan named President, 554. 

Building Supplies: 

Canada 

“Do It Now” winter work campaign pre- 
vented lay-offs by building supply firms, 
1108. 

400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in Department's “Do It Now” 
National Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by Department of Labour, 348. 


Buntain, Bell and Company Limited: 
LPU 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Burdon, George, United Rubber 


Workers: 
appointment, 1113. 


President, 


Burrard Terminals Limited: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 
Bute Towing Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and scows: 
granted, 52. 
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Cadwell Marine Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
Caledon Terminals Limited: 
ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 168. 
Can-Met Explorations Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 1142. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Association: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

dispatchers: granted, 168. 

TransAir Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 

dispatchers: received, 914; granted, 1027. 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associa- 

tion: 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1140. 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Asseciation: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369. 
Quebecair Inc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of pilots: received, 369; granted, 465. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 815; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 
Wheeler Air Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 54; granted, 168. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour: 


brief to federal Government, 257. 

brief submitted to provincial Government, 43. 

change of name to Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU), 1264. 

convention, 39th, 1264. 

reply of Hon. Michael M. Starr to CCCL 
brief, 259°. 

reply of Prime Minister Diefenbaker to CCCL 
brief, 259. 

The Woman Worker and the Labour Move- 


ment—report to CCCL’s 39th convention, 
1120, | 
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Canadian: and Catholic 
Labour—Conc. 


Confederation of 


General President 
Labour Day message of Roger Mathieu, 795. 
report of Roger Mathieu to convention, 1267. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 1141; 
settlement, 1295. 
USWA 
dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division): settle- 
ment, 17 1. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


annual conference, 1309. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
named Honorary President, 1280. 

Statistics Committee—second annual meeting, 
A 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


Citizens’ Forum presenting three programs on 
employment, 1229. 


ANG 


dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 923; 
C.B. appointed, 1142; C.B. fully constituted, 
pi42: 

ARTEC 


dispute: (building and maintenance 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1029. 


FATSE 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 468; C.B. re- 
port, 1030, 1043. 


L’Union des Artistes 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of performers in the Province of Quebec: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
janitors and janitor-watchmen at Winnipeg: 
received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603. 


em- 


UMW A 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603; rejected, 813. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers: 
Arctic Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Arctic Rover: received, 1140; granted, 1293. 





Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Con. 


Bendickson Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote,. 
1027; granted, 1293. 


British Columbia Airlines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 468. 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 270; granted, 
465. 


Bute Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and scows: 
granted, 52. 


Canadian National Railways 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed at Mulgrave, N.S.: re- 
ceived, 814; rejected, 1028. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers at Kamloops, B.C.: received, 
369; granted, 465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
grain door repairmen: received, 369; granted, 
465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers, fire wacthers and watchmen- 


gatekeepers employed in hump yard at 
Moncton: received, 1294. 
dispute: employees on MV Bluenose: C.O. 


appointed, 270; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 469; report of Board, 815, 
819; settlement, 923. 


Canadian National Steamship 
Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
in its Bay of Fundy Steamship Service: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Con. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


Coast Ferries Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 
Continental Explosives Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 707. 
Eastern Transport Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 1029; granted, 1293. 
Foremost Marine Transporters Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1029. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1028 


Foundation Maritime Limited 
dispute: settlement, 55. 
Gilley Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, S52. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: granted, 
See 


Greyhound Lines of Canada Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; withdrawn, 916. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
granted, 52. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
a3! 


Island Tug and Barge Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
granted, 52. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
ceived, 170; representation vote, 268; rejected 
367, 368; request for review of decision, 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Con. 


467; request for review under Section 61 (2) 
rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 1029; representation 
vote, 1293. 


McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of cook-deckhands on board tugs: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 53. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers on 
Teco, P.W. and Cloverleaf: 603; granted, 
708. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 170; granted, 
367. 


Point Grey Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 709; granted, 812. 


Pontiac Bus Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers and maintenance mechanics: 
granted, 168. 


River Towing Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 170; granted, 268. 
dispute: C. O. appointed, 55. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Tyee Shell; received, 465; representation 
vote, 707; granted, 812; rejected, 812. 


Stone Brothers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
received, 170; representation vote, 268; 
granted, 367; rejected, 369. 


Straits Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on tugs: received, 170; 
granted, 367. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Conc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard barges: rejected, 
54. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
53; 
Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 
Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers and 
warehousemen operating in and out of Mid- 
dleton and Halifax, N.S.: received, 1029; 
rejected, 1293. 


dispute: C. O. appointed, 1295. 


Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1140. 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 


dispute with Local 425: C. O. appointed, 815. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: granted, 52. 
Westward Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 466; granted, 
707. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 54; represen- 
tation vote, 168; granted, 268. 


F.M. Yorke and Son Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


brief to federal Government, 1285. 
meeting, 31st, 1122. 


Canadian Conference of Operating Engineers: 
established by IUOE, 133. 

Canadian Construction Association: 

annual meeting, 42nd, 252. 


brief to federal Government, 357. 

briefs to Governments of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, 24, 997. 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 


remarks of R. A. Stewart at FLC, 27. 


Canadian Federation of the Printing Trades 
and Information: 


new name of Federation of Printing Trades 
of Canada Registered (CCCL), 556. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


brief to federal Cabinet, 146. 

CLC Executive Council—meeting, 663. 

code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 


convention, 3rd, 559. 


discusses role of organized labour in Canadian 
social structure in its brief to federal Cabinet, 
[5t; 


establishes national council of broadcast unions, 
250. 


Executive Council rejects affiliation bid from 
IUMMSW, 133. 


expulsion of IBT constitution not abided by, 
563. 


expulsion of SIU, 563. 


ILO Governing Body to discuss complaint filed 
with ILO against Government of Canada con- 
cerning Newfoundland legislation, 998. 


pronounces formal sentence of expulsion on 
IBE 663: 


publishes booklet instructing affiliates in han- 
dling of public relations, 894. 
6th convention of NUPE, 999. 


UIC Employees’ Association severs connection 
with CLC, 133. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


dispute with Local 1569: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 815. 


Executive Vice-President 
remarks of Wm. Dodge at QFL convention, 
155. 
Manitoba Federation of Labour 
convention, 6th, 1131. 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
annual convention, 5th, 1130. 
President 
address of Claude Jodoin at 3rd constitutional 
convention, 559. 


Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award pre- 
sented to Claude Jodoin, 574. 


Claude Jodoin leads delegation to 6th World 
Congress of ICFTU, 161. 


Labour Day message of Claude Jodoin, 794. 
New Year message from Claude Jodoin, 1237. 


remarks of Claude Jodoin at presentation of 
brief to federal Cabinet, 151. 

suggests federal Government convene Labour- 
Management Conference, 133. 
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Union Label Trades Department 
convention, 2nd, 577. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 


certification application by Local 23736 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
814; granted, 914. 


dispute with Local 23736: C.O. appointed, 
1140; settlement, 1295. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual meeting, 89th, 676. 


brief submitted to British Columbia Govern- 
ment by provincial division, 136. 


brief submitted to New Brunswick Govern- 
ment, 24. 


briefs presented to Ministers of Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, and National Revenue, 247. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Anticosti Shipping Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 813, 814; representation 
vote, 914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 


Carryore Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on SS Menihek Lake: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 


Canadian National Explorations Limited: 


IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 370. 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited (Nova Sco- 
tian Hotel): 


HRE 
dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923. 
Canadian National Railways: 
completes conversion to diesel locomotives, 556. 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Canadian National Railways—Conc. 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed at Mulgrave, N.S.: re- 
ceived, 814; rejected, 1028. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers at Kamloops, B.C.: received, 
369; granted, 465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
grain door repairmen: received, 369; granted, 
465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers, fire watchers and watchmen- 
gatekeepers employed in hump yard at 
Moncton: received, 1294. 

dispute: employees on MV _ Bluenose: C.O. 
appointed, 270; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 469; report of Board, 815, 
819; settlement, 923. 


CNRPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
railway police: received, 369; granted, 707. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. Ca- 
tharines and Toronto Railway): 


AASERE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian National Railways (Western Region): 
BLFE 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of bus drivers: granted, 170. 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 55. 


Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion: 
CNR 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
railway police: received, 369; granted, 707. 


Canadian National Steamships Company Li- 
mited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
checkers: received, 813, 914, 916-17, 1152. 
(name amended to read Canadian National 
Railways). 
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Canadian National Steamships Company Li- 
mited—Conc. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: represen- 
tation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian National Telegraph Company: 


CTU (Canadian National System Division 
No. 43) 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
radio maintenance employees: received, 54; 
application under Section 19 of Act received, 
55; granted, 168; application under Section 
19 of Act, granted, 269. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
telegraph operators: received, 602; with- 
drawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 
CALPA 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 369. 
HREBIU 


dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


IBT 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of employees in Cafeteria and 
Flight Kitchen Department, Vancouver Air- 
port: received, 813; granted, 914. 

dispute with Local 31 (Vancouver Airport— 
Flight Kitchen Section at Sea Island): C.O. 
appointed, 1140; settlement, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee ) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


BRSC 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics employed in Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
367. 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 

CBRT 

certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 

93822-5—3 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company—cConc. 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368, 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
in its Bay of Fundy Steamship Service: re- 
ceived, 915* granted, 1027, 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics employed in Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
367% 


IBT 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
ceived, 602; rejected, 914; reasons for judg- 
IMCHt 59 1:75 

certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 


ORT 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


SIU 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess 
Helene: C.O. appointed, 923; C.B. appointed, 
1142; CB. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (and 
certain ancillary services and _ subsidiary 
companies): 

BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): 
BRT 
dispute: C.B. report, 56, 58; settlement, 171. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (including 
Quebec Central Railway Company): 
BLE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 
BLFE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company (including 
Quebec Central Railway Company)—Conc. 


Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company: 


BRT 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
decisions, 172, 934, 1046, 1296. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
granted, 707. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen at Terminal Docks in Van- 
couver: received, 814; withdrawn, 915. 


Canadian Transport Workers Association: 


Dominion Auto Carriers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 170; rejected, 465. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Capital Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 
Carryore Limited: 
CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on SS Menihek Lake: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


SIU 


dispute: C. O. appointed, 370; C. B. appointed, 
468; C. B. fully constituted, 604; C. B. 
report, 923, 924; settlement after strike 
after Board procedure, 1296. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


(Benny Farm Housing Project): 
NUOE 
certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 
UMWA 
certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-G): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61 (2), granted, 601. 
certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Villeray Terrace Project): 


UMWA 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-J): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), granted, 601. 

Certification: 

Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature). 

Legal Decisions 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds as valid 
an authorization to apply for certification 
given at union meeting held on Sunday, 1053. 

N.B. Supreme Court quashes a certification 
order on ground that employees not resident 
in province did not vote, 1302. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s jurisdiction, dismisses an appeal 
to quash certification order, 1300. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses Labour Rela- 
tions Board appeal from a judgment quash- 
ing certification order made by it, 71. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council: 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 135. 


Check-off: 
British Columbia 


temporary suspension of affiliation of B.C. 
Government Employees’ Association with 
B.C. Federation of Labour, 1113. 

Chignecto Canal: 

Economic Research Corporation of Montreal 
says canal “technically feasible”, 663. 

Civil Aviation: 

ILO Ad Hoc Civil Aviation Meeting, 1138. 

Civil Service: 

Ontario 


report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. 
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Civil Service Association of Canada: 
National Harbours Board (Prescott) 


| dispute: (casual employees of National Har- 
bours Board Elevator Group): C. O. 
appointed, 1030; settlement, 1141. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
| See Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: 


BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 
Coal Mining: 

Canada 
Royal Commission on Coal—report, 1117. 
Coast Ferries Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 


Collective Bargaining: 
strike essential part of bargaining only in 
Canada and United States, 777. 
Canada 


Collective Bargaining Review (monthly fea- 
ture). 


Laws and Regulations 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


United States 


address of Walter Reuther, UAW President 
and AFL-CIO Vice-President, at Assumption 
University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 


Provisions 
United States 


agreement between Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Transport Workers Union and System 
Federation No. 152, Railway Employees 
Department (AFL-CIO), 1231. 


two-thirds of plant workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements, 665. 


72 per cent of agreements provide 7 or more 
paid holidays, 249. 


Colombo Plan: 
Canada’s contribution, 438. 


Commercial Caterers Limited: 


RWDSU 


certification application by Local 1060 on 
behalf of a unit of food service employees: 
received, 465; granted, 707. 


93822-5—33 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (Canadian 
National System Division No. 43): 


Canadian National Telegraph Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
radio maintenance employees: received, 54; 
application under Section 19 of Act received, 
55; granted, 168; application under Section 
19 of Act, granted, 269. 


certification application on behalf of a union 
of telegraph operators: received, 602; with- 
drawn, 709. 

Communism in Labour Unions: 


See Labour Unions—Factionalism. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration, Labour. 


Conciliation: 


See also Mediation and Conciliation. 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour (monthly feature). 


Confederation of National Trade Unions: 


change of name from Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1264. 

CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, approved by Premier Jean 
Lesage, 1232. 

statement of principles, 1266-68. 


General President 


New Year message of Roger Mathieu, 1238. 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 


IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 369; 
settlement, 1141. 


USWA 
dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees): settlement, 270. 


dispute: (production workers): C.O. appointed, 
55; C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 709; report of Board (settlement), 
I ae 


Construction Industry: 
See also Canadian Construction Industry. 


Canada 


huge construction project likely to begin in 
1961 on B.C. storage dams, 1110. 

promotion of wintertime construction stressed 
at CCA convention, 256. 


Quebec 


province joins two federal-provincial road- 
building programs—Trans-Canada Highway 
and the “Roads to Resources” plan, 1110. 
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Consultation: 


text of ILO Recommendation Concerning Con- 
sultation and Co-operation between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations at the Industrial and National 
Level 810: 


Continental Explosives Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 707. 


Co-operative Associations: 


Canada 


Co-operation in Canada, 28th annual edition, 
957. 


Coyne, James, 
Canada: 


address at convention of CCC, 1127. 


Governor of the Bank of 


Credit Unions: 
Canada 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1959, published by 
Department of Agriculture, 1232. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 


D 


Dennison Mines Limited: 
USWA 


dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 1140. 


Department of Labour: 


Canada 


Dr. R. M. Adams, chief of Labour-Manage- 
ment Division of Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1110. 


400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in Department’s “Do It Now” Na- 
tional Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by Department of Labour, 348. 

Analyses prepared by national committees ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour: 
Steamfitting Trade, Construction, 348; Tool- 
making Trade, 443. Cooking Trade, Com- 
mercial, 778; Radio and Television Service 
Trade, 778. 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
address of Gordon G. Cushing to CCA, 254. 
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Canadian Vocational Training Branch 


Training Programs and Courses for Canadian 
Government Employees, 998. 


Deputy Minister 


A. H. Brown named chairman of committee 
to be established to consider changes in 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment, 348. 

A. H. Brown named Honorary President of 
CAALL, 1280. 


Economics and Research Branch 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 edition, 
1111. 

Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959, 1001. 

Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
LGSOMATTLY. 

Minister 

Hon. Michael Starr— 

address at Industrial Relations Conference 
at 89th meeting of CMA, 678. 

on attitudes and older workers, 1135. 

to CLC convention, 561. 

announces over 960 projects approved by Mu- 
nicipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
1108. 

advises young people to stay in school, 349. 

urges building supply manufacturers, building 
supply dealers and building contractors to 
concentrate on advancing winter work pro- 
jects, 997. 

Labour Day message, 793. 

New Year message, 1236. 

on establishment of committee to consider 
changes in monthly statistical report on 
employment and unemployment, 348. 

outlines Government action to meet “sreater 


and greater demand for skilled workers”, 
1323 

reply to CLC memorandum, 151. 

reply to IRB brief, 262. 

3,000 replies to Minister of Labour’s enquiry 
to employers re older workers, 363. 


Parliamentary Secretary 
address on Canada’s National Employment 
Service given by Richard D. Thrasher, 582. 
Special Services Branch 


retirement of Director, Walter W. Dawson, 21. 


Women’s Bureau 


issues bulletin—Occupational Histories of 
Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities, 263. 





Diesel Locomotives: 
CNR completes conversion to diesels, 556. 
Disabled Persons: 


' more special education for the handicapped 
' urged by Associate Professor of Education 
at University of Saskatchewan, 163. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: 
| Beatistics/ 137.555; 7 7801114. 
| Discrimination in Employment: 


| Canadian Labour in the Struggle Against Em- 


ployment Discrimination—pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour, 132. 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
| Fair Accommodation Practices Act: regula- 


tions, 999. 
United States 


two more Fair Employment Practices Acts 
passed in 1959, 270. 


| Dominion Atlantic Railway (CPR): 
| BRSC 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


| Dominion Auto Carriers Limited: 


CTWA 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 170; rejected, 465. 


iD 


| East-West Transport Limited: 


IBT 


| certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
| of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Winnipeg terminal: received, 466; with- 
drawn, 709. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 


BRSC 
| dispute with Local 264: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


ILA 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected; 169. 


| Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR): 
BRSC 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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Eastern Transport Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 1029; granted, 1293. 


Economic Development: 
Canada’s economic outlook for 1960, 145. 
Economic Policy: 
Canada 
views expressed by CLC, 564. 
Education: 


See also Technical Education. 


Alberta 


in 7 years, number of students matriculating, 
doubles, 998. 


Canada 


CLC resolution requests federal aid to educa- 
tion at all levels, 569. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
advises young people to stay in school, 349. 


views expressed by CLC, 148. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 


UMWA 
dispute with Local 13173: settlement, 56. 


Electric Inspection: 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act: regulations, 282. 
Elevators: 


Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 905. 
Factories Act: amendment, 905. 


Nova Scotia 
Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 1305. 
Ontario 
Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 906. 
Employment: 
See also Unemployment, Seasonal. 


ILO comparison of recent data for 32 coun- 
tries indicates upward trend, 1229. 


Canada 
CBC’s Citizens’ Forum presenting three pro- 
grams on employment, 1229. 


employment conference supports plan for 
_ National Productivity Council, 1108. 


employment in agriculture—views of FLC, 25. 
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Employment—Conc. 


Canada 


Employment in Canada—industrial and farm— 
in 1959, 139. 


Employment Review: Current Situation—Local 
Employment Picture, 1960; Employment 
Situation in Local Areas; Current Labour 
Statistics (monthly feature). 


Government committee to consider changes in 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment, set up, 348. 


Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959—issued by 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1001. 

Ontario 

plans to stimulate employment disclosed in 

Throne Speech, 1230. 
United States 

employment at record high in February, unem- 

ployment less, 353. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” (monthly feature). 


Employment Agencies: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Employment Agencies Act: regulations, 1052. 


United Kingdom 


50th anniversary of opening of first national 
employment exchange, 850. 


Employment Committees: 
See National Employment Committee. 
Employment Opportunities: 


Canada 
women as part-time and part-year workers, 668. 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 158. 


Saskatchewan 


South Saskatchewan River dam project gives 
employment to 500 men and provides win- 
ter employment, 351. 


Employment Stabilization: 


Government Programs 


resolution adopted at conference of Ontario 
locals of UPWA, 1113. 


Employment Standards: 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 


Employment Standards Act: regulation, 715. 
Energy: 

See Fuel. 

Engineers: 


See also National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada. 
Canada 


Canada should produce more engineering tech- 
nicians—Vice-President of Canadian General 
Electric Company, 22. 


Ontario 
Operating Engineers Handbook, issued by 
provincial Department of Labour, 378. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act (1953): amendments, 
377, 614. 
Equal Pay for Equal Work: 


Costa Rica and Denmark deposit ratifications 
of ILO Convention concerting equal remu- 
neration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value, 1116. 

34 ratifications of ILO convention concerning 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value, 1116. 


views expressed at 14th session of UN Com- 
mission on Status of Women, 594. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Expenditure: 
Canada 
planned capital spending in 1960 largest pro- 
gram on record, 350. 


Export Packers Company Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1029. 


Exports: 
See Trade Policy. 


Factories: 
See also Accidents, Industrial. 


Canada 
working conditions of plant employees, 298. 
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Factories—Conc. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
; 183. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


| Factories Act: regulations, 178, 282, 835-36. 


British Columbia 
| Factories Act: regulation, 77. 


New Brunswick 
) Factories Act: amendment, 905. 


United Kingdom 

| Factories Act: regulations, 186. 

| Fair Accommodation Practices: 

| See Discrimination in Employment. 

| Fair Wages: 

Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ments, 835. 
Manitoba 


Fair Wage Act: regulations, 718. 


Legal Decisions 


| Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds road con- 
struction workers not “building labourers” 
within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule, 608. 


Family Allowances: 


United Kingdom 


Family Allowances and National Insurance 
(Canada) Order, 1959, 249. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 
dispute: settlement, 604. 
Farm Homes: 
Canada 


Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and 
Homemakers, 1136. 


Farm Income: 
See Income. 
Farm Safety: 
See Safety. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 


annual conference, 17th, 25. 


Federation of Printing Trades of Canada 
Registered (CCCL): 


Gerard Picard named President, 556. 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: 
British Columbia Telephone Company 


dispute: (employees in clerical, plant and traf- 
fic divisions): C.O. appointed, 468; settle- 
ment, 604. 


Finance: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Financial Administration Act: regulations, 282. 
Fire: 


Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Fire Prevention Act (1954): regulations, 719. 
Flight Engineers’ International Association: 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 604; settlement, 1141. 


Food: 


Canada 


report of Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
of Food Products, 39. 


Foremost Marine Transporters Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard tug 


Melanie Fair: received, 1029. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1028. 


Forestry: 
British Columbia 


revised government forest policy urged by 
IWW (District 1), 1112. 


Foundation Maritime Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute: settlement, 55. 
Fringe Benefits: 
See Benefits. 
Fuel: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Energy Act: regulations, 1170. 
Fuel Board Act: regulation, 375. 
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G 


Gas, Natural: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Factories Act: regulation, 835. 
Gas Protection Act: amendments, 76. 
Oil and Gas Conservation Act: regulations, 77. 


British Columbia 
Gas Act: amendment, 907; regulations, 1169. 
Canada 


Public Lands Grants Act—Canada Oil and 
Gas Regulations, 715. 


Territorial Lands Act—Canada Oil and Gas 
Regulations, 715. 


Gilley Bros. Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Government Organization: 
See Organization of Government. 
Grain Elevators: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations, 836. 


Grand River Railway Company: 


BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully 
constituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Graphic Arts Industry: 


four unions in industry approve fusion of 
memberships—ITU, ANG, UPMPW and 
ISEWA,WULLI 3: 


Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: granted, 
$2) 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: re- 
jected, 24, 


Greyhound Lines of Canada Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; withdrawn, 916. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
rejected, 54. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited: 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


Gulf and Northern Shipping Company: 


LPU 


dispute: settlement, 56. 


Gulf Islands Navigation Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
53: 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
D3 erejected, 53% 
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| Hall Corporation of Canada: 


SIU 


| dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


| Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: 


ILA 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 709. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 814; granted, 914. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
Handicapped Persons: 


See Disabled Persons Allowances. 
Hanson Bros. Cartage Limited: 


NCCL 


certification application by Union 158 on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers: received, 
814; granted, 1027. 


Health Insurance: 

See Insurance, Health. 

Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 604. 


Histadrut: 


Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award pre- 
sented to Claude Jodoin, CLC President, 
574. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
Holidays: 


See also Vacations. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Part 
1-Labour Standards—Public Holidays, 1254, 


Homes for the Aged: 
See Old Age Homes. 
Hospitalization Insurance: 


See Insurance, Hospitalization. 
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Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Barten- 
ders’ International Union: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines 


dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


Nova Scotian Hotel 


dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1141. 


Hours of Work: 


discussion on reduction of hours of work, at 
44th ILO Conference, 598. 


more pay, fewer hours needed to increase jobs, 
convention of Tobacco Workers’ Internatio- 
nal Union told, 1000. 


views expressed by USWA, 1112. 
Canada 


wages and working conditions, 1959, 144. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Labour Act: amendment, 77. 


British Columbia 


Hours of Work Act: regulations, 179, 480, 


842, 1168-69. 
Canada 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ments, 835. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade Part 1— 
Labour Standards—Hours of Work, 1248. 


Saskatchewan 


Hours of Work Act: amendments, 1049; reg- 
ulations, 1170. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act: amendment, 
1050. 


Housing: 
Canada 


housing starts in 1959 drop 14 per cent from 
195: 


views expressed by CCA, 256. 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 
views of IRB, 261. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
National Housing Act: amendments, 1109. 
Hull City Transport Employees Union: 


Hull City Transport Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 
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Hull City Transport Limited: 


Hull City Transport Employees Union 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Human Rights: 
Canada 


views expressed by QFL, 157. 
Hutchinson, A. A.: 
See International Railway Brotherhoods. 


I 


Immigration—Emigration: 


Canada 


fewer persons emigrated to Canada in 1959 
than in 1958, 352. 


Statistics, 1133. 

views expressed by CLC, 148. 
views expressed at FLC, 26. 
views of IRB, 261. 


Imports: 
See also Trade Policy. 


Canada 


commodity imports in 1959 up 8.9 per cent 
from 1958, 353. 


Quebec requests federal Government to put 
stop to textile imports, 22. 


Income: 

Canada 
farm cash income during 1959, 87, 623. 
Labour Income, 1926-58—DBS report, 394. 
net income of farmers in 1959 seven per cent 


less than in 1958, 352. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: B-Labour Income” (month- 
ly feature). 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


views expressed by CMA in briefs submitted 
to Ministers of Finance, Trade and Com- 
merce and National Revenue, 247. 


views of IRB, 261. 

Industrial Disputes: 

See Labour Disputes; Railroad Disputes. 
Industrial Expansion: 


United States 


industrialization retarded where “right-to- 
work” laws adopted, reports National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace, 249. 


Industrial Health: 


Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908. 
Industrial Injuries: 
See Accidents, Industrial. 


Industrial Relations: 


See also Labour Laws and Regulations; Laval 
University—Industrial Relations Department; 
McGill University—Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. 


effective employer-employee communications 
discussed at sixth session of ILO Petroleum 
Committee, 599, 


Canada 
Collective Bargaining Review (monthly fea- — 
ture). 


Insdustrial Relations and Conciliation (month- 
ly feature). 


Industrial Relations Department of Queen’s 
University reconstituted as Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, 778. 


labour relations legislation in 1960, 1153. 
views of CCA, 252. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by N.B. Federation of Labour, 
246. 


Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 1277. 


Quebec 


CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Labour Relations 
Board, approved by Premier Jean Lesage, 
1232; 


members of enlarged Labour Relations Board, 
named, 22. 
Sweden 


description of labour-management dispute set- 
tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287. 


Injunctions, Labour: 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction to com- 
pel an employer to discharge employees 
after expulsion from union, 478. 

N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction against 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal under 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 
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Insurance, Health: 
British Columbia 


comprehensive program urged by 
(District 2), 1112. 


IWW 


Canada 
| views of IRB, 261. 
Insurance, Hospitalization: 


Canada 
11th agreement under Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act signed with Yukon 
Territory, 662. 


Manitoba 


| views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1132. 


Northwest Territories 
| Northwest Territories signs federal hospital 


insurance agreement, 353. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 468; C.B. re- 
port, 1030, 1043. 

International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: 


convention, 1110. 
International Association of Machinists: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics in its Merchandise Services 
Department: received, 170; rejected, 367. 


Northern Wings Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground personnel: received, 466; granted, 
707. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Quebecair Inc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
hostesses and flight agents: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic, service and maintenance personnel: 
received, 54; granted, 168; withdrawn, 170. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
watchmen: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 
TransAir Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 
93822-5—44 


International Association of Machinists—Conc. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security: 


convention, 47th, 776. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers: 
Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica: 


CLC Executive Council pronounces formal 
sentence of expulsion, 663. 

expulsion by CLC if constitution not abided 
by, 563. 


Alberta Stockyards Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Leslie Armstrong Mail Service 


certification application by Local 879 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1140. 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 


certification application by Locals 76 and 927 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1295. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 
British Yukon Railway Company 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Canada Pacific Air Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of employees in Cafeteria and 
Flight Kitchen Department, Vancouver Air- 
port: received, 813; granted, 914. 
dispute with Local 31 (Vancouver Airport— 
Flight Kitchen Section at Sea Islands): C.O. 
appointed, 1140; settlement, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 

certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
ceived, 602; rejected, 914. 


CPR (and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Auto Carriers, Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: rejected, 465. 
East-West Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Winnipeg terminal: received, 466; with- 
drawn, 709. 


Eastern Public Markets Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Export Packers Company Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1029. 


INDEX 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Great Lakes Steamship Service 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 


dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 604. 


John Kron and Son Limited 


dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 468. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited 
certification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees employed in feed 
and seed cleaning mills: received, 603: 
granted, 707. 
dispute with Local 514: C.O. appointed, 1140. 


McNamara-Hislop 
certification application by Local 213 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers on micro-wave 


tower line project in Yukon Territory: re- 
ceived, 814. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


Milne’s Van and Storage Limited 


certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehouse- 
men: received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited 


certification application by Local 230 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


D. S. Scott Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 602; 
granted, 707. 

dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Scott Haulage Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 814; with- 
drawn, 916. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica—Conc. 


Soo-Security Motorways Limited 


certification application by Local 605: re- 


ceived, 270; granted, 465. 
| dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 880 and 
Local 938 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
received, 1029; representation vote, 1293. 

dispute with Local 880 and Local 938: C.O. 
appointed, 1029. 


Western Terminals Limited 


certification application by Local 998 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
representation vote, 601; rejected, 707. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 


CLC resolution, 575. 

ILO Governing Body to discuss complaint 
filed with ILO against Government of 
Canada concerning Newfoundland legisla- 
tion, 998. 

| J. H. Oldenbroek, Secretary-General, resigns, 
663. 

sixth World Congress, 161. 


International Labour Organization: 


Ad Hoc Civil Aviation Meeting, 1138. 

Costa Rica and Denmark deposit ratifications 
of ILO Convention concerning equal remu- 
neration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value, 1116. 

“Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 
Offices”—first in a series of three articles 
published by International Labour Office, 
503. 

Governing Body to discuss complaint filed by 
CLC and ICFTU against Government of 
Canada concerning Newfoundland legisla- 
tion, 998. 

ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and automa- 
tion, 364. 

membership reaches 89—Gabon Republic, Ni- 
geria, Central African Republic, and Mala- 
gasy (formerly Madagascar) join ILO, 1138. 


total of ILO Labour Conventions as at June, 
1960, 811. 


General Conference 
Session, 44th, 596, 799. 
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International Labour Organization—Conc. 
Governing Body 


International Institute for Labour Studies ap- 
proved at 144th session, 463. 

Session, 144th, 462. 

Session, 146th, 811. 


Petroleum Committee 
Session, 6th, 598. 


International Ladies Garment Workers: 


pre-convention meeting, 577. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 


Canadian National Steamships 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
checkers: received, 813, 914, 916-17, 1152. 
(name amended to read Canadian National 
Railways). 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen; received, 369; 
granted, 707. 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Terminal Docks in Van- 
couver: received, 814; withdrawn, 915. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited 


certification application by Local 502 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in the Port of 
New Westminster: received, 369; withdrawn, 
467. 


Pacific Coast Terminals Company Limited 


certification application by Local 511 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed in bulk 
loading operations at Port Moody, B.C.: 
received, 814; representation vote, 1027; re- 
jected, 1028; received, 1028; granted, 1293. 


Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Company Limited 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 602; 
granted, 812. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


application by Local 505 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603. 


application by Local 509 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603; granted, 708. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Conc. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 
815; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1030, 1040. 


dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: C.O. 
appointed, 815. 


Tahsis Company Limited 


certification proceedings by Local 503 on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen: received, 
1140. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Wharves Limited 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1140. 


West Coast Stevedoring Company Limited 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 

certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 

certification proceedings by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1029; 
granted, 1293. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
Caledon Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 168. 


Cullen Stevedoring Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Lizited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 169. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen: received, 709. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 814; granted, 914. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association— 


Conc. 
Shipping Federation of Canada 


dispute: (employees at Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal): C.B. 
report, 56; settlement, 469. 

Terminal Warehouses Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union of North America: 


convention, 1113. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 


National Legislative Committee 


brief submitted to federal Cabinet, 260. 


Labour Day message of Chairman, A. A. Hut- 
chinson, 796. 


New Year message of Chairman, A. A. Hut- 
chinson, 1239. 


International Society for the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled: 


Hall H. Popham elected President, 1134. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 


affiliation bid rejected by CLC executive coun- 
cil, 133. 
Faraday Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute: settlement, 604. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited 


dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 171. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 


establishes Canadian Conference of Operating 
Engineers, 133. 


Alberta Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. ' 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 
Can-Met Explorations Limited 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 1142. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 1141; 
settlement, 1295. 
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International Union of Operating Engineers— 
Conc. 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 369; 
settlement, 1141. 


McNamara-Hislop 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment oper- 
ators, Yukon Territory: received, 270; with- 
drawn, 603. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


Pacific Elevators Limited 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers: received, 
369; granted, 601. 


United Grain Growers Limited 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America: 


Alberta Wheat Pool 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Burrard Terminals Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 


C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Pacific Elevators Limited 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 
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International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America—Conc. 


United Grain Growers Limited 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America: 


establishment of Royal Commission on auto- 
mobile industry requested by Canadian Coun- 
cil of the UAW. 23. 


meeting of Canadian Council, 23. 
International Woodworkers of America: 
annual conventions of Districts 1 and 2, 1112. 
Investment: 
Canada 
federal-provincial “roads to resources” invest- 
ment $145 million, 244. 
Ionizing Radiation: 
See Radiation Hazards. 
Island Fertilizers Inc.: 
LPU 
dispute with No. 9568: C.O. appointed, 923. 
Island Tug and Barge Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and _ barges: 
rejected, 54. 


See Canadian Labour Congress—President. 


I 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: 


CBRT 


Jodoin, Claude: 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
ceived, 170 representation vote, 268; re- 
jected, 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
61(2) rejected, 602. 


KH 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited— 
Conc. 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
1293. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
presentation vote, 268; received, 269; re- 
jected, 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
GI(2) rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
1293: 


Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR); 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
John Kron and Son Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 468. 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH Li- 
mitée: 


Company 


Printing Industry Syndicate 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 55; granted, 268. 
Labour Code: 


See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 


Alberta 
legislation enacted in 1960, 1158. 


Canada 
Labour Conditions in Federal Government 
Contracts (monthly feature). 
wages and working conditions (1959), 144. 
Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
TOS O AAs 
working conditions in manufacturing, 297. 


Newfoundland 
legislation enacted in 1960, 1158. 
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Labour Courts: 
Quebec 


CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Labour Relations 
Board, approved by Premier Jean Lesage, 
baz: 

Sweden 


description of labour-management dispute set- 


tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287: 


Labour Day: 

Labour Day message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 793. 

Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 793. 


Labour Departments: 
British Columbia 


Hon. Leslie Peterson, Minister of Education 
given Labour portfolio too, 1230. 


Labour Disputes: 
See also Railroad Disputes. 


Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act: regulations, 377. 


Sweden 


description of labour-management dispute set- 
tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
12875 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- 
fering with activities of employer who was 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 


Labour Force: 

Canada 

agricultural labour force—figures presented at 
FPUC 228. 

Employment Review: Current Situation— 
Local Employment Picture, 1960; Employ- 
ment Situation in Local Areas; Current 
Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 

granting of tax concessions that have effect of 
replacing labour warned against as labour 
surplus threatens country’s internal growth, 
996. 

manufacturing employment lags behind growth 
of labour force, 894. 

national estimate of unemployment, 1109. 


United States 


Manpower: Challenge of the 1960’s—Depart- 
ment of Labour study says shifts in labour 
force to bring changed hiring policies, 248. 

white-collar workers increase faster than total 
work force, 1230. 
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Labour Force—Conc. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: A-Labour Force” (month- 
ly feature). 


“Labour Statistics: D-Employment Service Sta- 
tistics” (monthly feature). 


Labour Gazette: 


60th anniversary, 896. 


Labour Income: 


See Income. 


Labour Laws and Regulations: 


See also Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation. 


Alberta 


Labour Act: amendments, 77, 556, 1049. 
Labour Act: views expressed by AFL, 246. 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1154, 
PISON LISS, 1159) 1161911651166) 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1051. 
Public Welfare Act: amendments, 1257, 1259. 


British Columbia 


views expressed by B.C. Federation of Labour, 
136. 
Canada 


changes in general assistance legislation from 
November 1959 to October 1960, 1256. 


changes in mothers’ allowances legislation, 
1259. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade— 
Part 1—Labour Standards, 1240. 


labour relations legislation in 1960, 1153. 


Legislation Affecting Women’s Work—paper 
prepared in Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour, 672. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
1256. 


views expressed by CCA, 357. 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 


regulations, 


Manitoba 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1051, 1052. 


Social Allowances Act: proclaimed, 1259; pro- 
visions, 1259. 


New Brunswick 


changes in mothers’ allowances legislation, 


1259, 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 179. 
Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1256. 
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Labour Laws and Regulations—Conc. 
Newfoundland 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1155, 
$£156;41 157%. 115890 b159 3c 162; 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1051, 1053. 


Senior Citizens (Housing) Act: regulations, 
1260. 
Social Assistance Act: amendments, 1258, 


1259: 
Nova Scotia 
changes in legislation, 1259. 


Judge A. H. McKinnon appointed to make a 
study of labour legislation in Nova Scotia 
and elsewhere, 1167. 


Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1257. 


views expressed by N.S. Federation of Labour, 
£35: 


Ontario 


Know Your Rights!—leaflet published by De- 
partment of Labour, 1024. 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1154, 
P156501157 21M S58 5 116059461; 1165371166: 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1052. 
Labour Relations Act: regulations, 1305. 


report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. 


views expressed by OFL, 134. 
Prince Edward Island 
labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1155. 
legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1050. 
Quebec 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1160, 1161, 
1164. 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1050. 
Public Charities Act: amendment, 1256. 
Saskatchewan 
legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1050. 
Social Aid Act: amendment, 1258. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Minister of Labour, 1020. 


Labour Legislation: 


See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
See also Consultation. 
U.S. Congressional Record—Senate includes 


reports on Canadian labour-management co- 
operation, 665. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Conc. 


Canada 


Dr. R. M. Adams Chief of Labour-Manage- 
ment Division of Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1110. 


representatives of labour movement suggest 
federal Government convene Labour-Mana- 
gement Conference, 133. 
United States 


address of Walter Reuther, UAW President 
and AFL-CIO Vice-President at Assump- 
tion University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 


Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (U.S.A.): 


activities under Act during first six months, 
469. 


first annual report of Department of Labor 
under Act, 1263. 
Labour Movement: 


participation of women in trade unions—sur- 
vey carried out by ICFTU, 909. 


Canada 


code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 


Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 edition, 
GG 


representatives of labour movement suggest 
federal Government convene Labour-Mana- 
gement Conference, 133. 


role of organized labour in Canadian social 
structure discussed by CLC in its brief to 
federal Cabinet, 151. 


United States 


a critical analysis of trade unionism in the 
United States, 152. 


Labour Organization: 


See Labour Movement. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Labour Unions. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 
Labour Standards: 
See also Labour Laws and Regulations. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade— 
Part 1—Labour Standards, 1240. 


Labour Standards—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations 


Canada 


Provincial Labour Standards—December 1959 
—publication of federal Department of 
Labour, 352. 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada 


Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


Labour Statistics—tabular reports (monthly 
feature) 


meeting of Statistics Committee, CAALL, 437. 


1959 edition of ILO Year Book of Labour 
Statistics, 463. 


Labour Surplus: 


See Labour Force. 


Labour Surveys: 


See Labour Statistics. 


Labour Unions: 


See also Labour Movement. 


participation of women in trade unions—sur- 
vey carried out by ICFTU, 909. 


Canada 


Canadian Conference of Operating Engineers 
established by IUOE, 133. 


CLC establishes national council of broadcast 
unions, 250. 

CLC resolutions re ICFTU, 575. 

The Status of Trade Unions in Canada, 828. 


United States 


first report of Labour-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act, 1263. 

members of 11 non-operating rail unions will 
receive major health, insurance and vacation 
improvements and 5 per cent an hour pay 
increase, 1230. 


Constitution and by-laws 
Legal Decisions 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses constable’s 
claim for overtime pay because claim is not 
presented within time limits, 174. 

Alta. Supreme Court rules that decision of a 
conciliation board is not subject to review 
by a superior court, 477. 

B.C. Court of Appeal confirms right of courts 
to review and quash decisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 939. 
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Labour Unions—Con. 
Constitution and by-laws 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal declares void arbitration 
award affecting the interests of union not 
party to the arbitration, 943. 

B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal against 
injunction restraining picketing against com- 
pany not involved in dispute, 68. 

B.C. Court of Appeal finds union and its 
officers not guilty of contempt of court, 
allows appeal from conviction, 279. 

B.C. Supreme Court asserts company’s rights 
under agreement to allocate work pending 
the settlement of a dispute, 69. 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- 
fering with activities of employer who was 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 

B.C. Supreme Court finds discharge of em- 
ployees after expulsion from union not in 
contravention of IRDI Act, 372. 

B.C. Supreme Court holds Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision that is wrongful 
on points of law is reviewable, 941. 

B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction to com- 
pel an employer to discharge employees after 
expulsion from union, 478. 

B.C. Supreme Court refuses union application 
for “mandamus” order directing Minister 
of Labour to take strike vote, 607. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds as valid 
an authorization to apply for certification 
given at union meeting held on Sunday, 
1053. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds road con- 
struction workers not “building labourers” 
within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule, 608. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds that con- 
sent to prosecute under Labour Relations 
Act, unlike that under Lord’s Day Act, 
restricted to aggrieved person, 713. 

N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction against 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal under 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 

N.B. Supreme Court quashes a certification 
order on ground that employees not resident 
in province did not vote, 1302. 

N.S. Supreme Court dismisses application to 
quash certification order issued by Labour 
Relations Board, 832. 

Ont. Court of Appeal quashes arbitration 
board’s award on grounds that issue not 
determined according to agreement, 75. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Relations 
Board’s jurisdiction, dismisses an appeal 
to quash certification order, 1300. 
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Labour Unions—Con. 
Constitution and by-laws 


Legal Decisions 


Ont. High Court upholds certification order 
of CLRB; rules no excess of jurisdiction, 176. 

Ont. Supreme Court dismisses company’s appli- 
cation for order to quash Labour Relations 
Board certification order, 280. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules granting 
of permission to prosecute is within juris- 
diction of Labour Relations Board, 371. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules suspen- 
sion of union member for disregarding boy- 
cott that union not empowered to order 
is illegal, and orders reinstatement, 1166. 

Que. Superior Court enjoins picketing that 
might cause irreparable damage to plant and 
endanger life of non-strikers, 177. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses Labour Rela- 
tions Board appeal from a judgment quashing 
certification order made by it, 71. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses application by 
company to quash a certification order of 
the Labour Relations Board, 74. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- 
tions Board order requiring a company to 
negotiate revision of its agreement, 73. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules PEI munic- 
ipality and its employees are subject to 
the province’s Trade Union Act, 830. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that under 
Quebec law unincorporated body has no 
legal capacity to sue in own name, 829. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules union to be 
legal entity, dismisses its appeal from judg- 
ment granting damages against it, 276. 

U.S. Supreme Court holds courts can enforce 
labour arbitrator’s award but cannot review 
the merits of the award, 1054. 


Co-operation and Federation 


four unions in graphic arts industry approve fu- 
sion of memberships—ITU, ANG, UPMPW 
and ISEUA, 1113. 


Canada 


CLC executive council rejects affiliation bid 
from IUMMSW, 133. 

code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 

Quebec locals form USWA’s third Canadian 
istrict, 1235.1. 

resolution adopted at CLC convention re CLC- 
CCCL merger, 575. 

views expressed at CCCL convention, 1270. 
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Labour Unions—Conc 
Factionalism 
resolution on communist-dominated unions 
defeated at CLC convention, 566. 


Laws and Regulations 


Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act: regulations, 1057. 


Membership 


trade union membership declines in United 
Kingdom and United States, 137. 


British Columbia 


union membership in 1959, 604. 


Canada 


industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership in Canada, 1959, 782. 


labour organizations in 1960, 1111. 


views expressed by CCA re compulsory union 
membership, 357. 


Organization 


trade union organization in the petroleum 
industry discussed at sixth session of ILO 
Petroleum Committee, 599. 


Policies and Programs 


labour briefs to federal Cabinet: CCCL, 257; 
CLES 146: 


labour briefs to provincial governments— 
Alberta Federation of Labour, 246, N.B. 
Federation of Labour, 246. 


pre-convention meeting of ILGWU, 577. 
USWA national policy conference, 576. 
views expressed by CLC, 559, 562. 


Labourers Protective Union: 


Buntain Bell and Company Limited 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Gulf and Northern Shipping Company 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Island Fertilizers Inc. 
dispute with No. 9568: C.O. appointed, 923. 


H. B. Willis, Inc. 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company: 


BRT 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 


board, 474. 
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Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by various terminal 
elevator companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur: received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Laval University: 
Industrial Relations Department 


annual industrial relations conference, 15th, 


689. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada 


“Do It Now” winter work campaign prevented 
lay-offs by building supply firms, 1108. 


Legal Decisions: 


See Labour Unions—Constitution and by-laws 
—Legal Decisions. 


Lewis, John L., President, United Mine Workers 
of America: 


retirement, 21. 
Logging: 
See Lumber and Wood Products Industry. 
Lumber and Wood Products Industry: 
Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908, 1051, 
1170. 


L’Union des Artistes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of performers in the Province of Quebec: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


M 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 23. 
convention, 6th, 1131. 


Manpower Utilization: 
Canada 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 
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Manufacturing Industries: 
Canada 


CMA survey on sales dollar profits in 1959, 
735; 


manufacturing employment lags behind growth 
of labour force, 894. 


working conditions in manufacturing, 297. 


Marine Industries Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: (Dredging Division): dispute lapsed, 
469. 
Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 
Maritime Central Airways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, dispatchers, ticket agents, and 
general duty employees (cooks): received, 
1294. 


Maritime Central Airways Limited: 
MALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, dispatchers, ticket agents, and 
general duty employees (cooks): received, 
1294, 


Mathieu, Roger: 
See Confederation of National Trade Unions— 
General President. | 
McAllister Towing Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: (Sincennes-McNaughton Division): 
C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 709; 
C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees employed in feed and 
seed cleaning mills: received, 603; granted, 
707. 


dispute with Local 514: C.O. appointed, 1140. 
McGill University: 
Industrial Relations Conference 


conference, 12th, 1002. 
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McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cook-deckhands on board tugs: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; granted, 367 
rejected, 367. 


STU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cook-deckhands on board tugs: representa- 
tion vote, 268; received, 269; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 


McNamara-Hislop: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 213 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers on micro-wave 
tower line project in Yukon Territory: recei- 
ved, 814. 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operators, 
Yukon Territory: received, 270; withdrawn, 
603. 


Mrechanization: 


See Automation. 


Mediation and Conciliation: 


See also Labour Unions—Constitution and by- 
laws—Legal Decisions. 


Canada 


Hon. Mr. Justice J.V. Milvain appointed Chair- 
man of conciliation board established in 
dispute between non-operating railway em- 
ployees and certain railways, 354. 

majority report of conciliation board in dispute 
between six Canadian railways and 17 unions 
proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 502 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen in the Port of 
New Westminster: received, 369; withdrawn, 
467. 


Mergers: 


See Labour Unions—co-operation and federa- 
tion. 
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Metal Mining: 


Laws and Regulations 


British Columbia 


Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act: amend- 
ment, 906. 


Midland Railway of Manitoba: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully cons- 
tituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


USWA 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 473. 


Milne’s Van and Storage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Minimum Wages: 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 158. 


Laws and. Regulations 


Alberta 
Labour Act: amendment, 77. 


British Columbia 


Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, (EE 
945. 


Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 77, 
945, 1056. 


Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Part 
I— Labour Standards—Minimum Wages, 
1240. 


New Brunswick 


Minimum Wage Act: revision of two female 
minimum wage orders, 719. 


Ontario 
Minimum Wage Act: amendment, 720. 
Prince Edward Island 


Minimum Wage for Men Act: 
1050. 


regulations, 
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Minimum Wages—Conc. 


Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 179, 721, 
946. 


Minimum Wage Act: renewal of Order No. 3 
(1957) providing for annual vacations with 
pay, 614. 


Minimum Wage Act: replacement of four 
minimum wage orders by new orders, 480. 


Saskatchewan 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1050; re- 
gulations, 286. 


United States 
N. Y. State minimum wage law, 722. 
Mining: 
See also Metal Mining. 
Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Regulation of Mines Act: Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 1) and (No. 
2) Regulations, 614. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood: 
National Harbours Board 
(Port of Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security officers: received, 1029. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Welfare Act: amendment, 1259. 
Canada 
changes in legislation, 1259. 
Manitoba 


Social Allowances Act: provisions, 1259. 
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Mothers’ Allowances—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
New Brunswick 


changes in mothers’ 


tz): 


allowances legislation, 


Newfoundland 


Social Assistance Act: amendments, 1259. 


Nova Scotia 


changes in legislation, 1259, 


N 


National Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion: 


meeting, ninth, 552. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of janitors and janitor-watchmen at Winni- 
peg: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting 
Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: with- 
drawn, 1029. 


Radio Laurentides Inc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 54; granted, 268. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 604. 


Radio Richmond Hill Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of radio station CJRH: received, 
55; withdrawn, 270. 


CHVC Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 465; granted, 601; ap- 
plication for revocation received, 709; 
application for revocation rejected, 813. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142. 


Radio Station CJMS Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Radio Station 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians—Conc. 


Radio Victoriaville Ltée. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation vote, 
1027; rejected, 1293. 


Three Rivers Radio Ince. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 708; granted, 914. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1141. 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 


Canada, Inc.: 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Branch Lines Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


Marine Industries Limited 


dispute: (Dredging Division): dispute lapsed, 
469, 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


National Council of Canadian Labour: 
resolution passed by CLC, 574. 
Hanson Bros. Cartage Limited 


certification application by Union 158 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers: received, 814; 
granted, 1027. 


National Employment Committee: 


representatives to 75th meeting of National 
Employement Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


National Employment Service: 


address on Canada’s National Employment 
Service given by Richard D. Thrasher, 
Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of La- 
bour, 582. 
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National Employment Service—Conc. © 


functions described in pamphlet NES, Geared 
to Canada’s Employment Needs, 779. 
NES older worker counselling service, 1289. 


placement of persons over 45 years of age, 
1229. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: D-National Employment 
Service Statistics” (monthly feature). 


National Harbours Board (Fleet Department, 
Montreal Harbour): 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467; C.B. appointed, 
709; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
a2 ein’: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal): 
BRSC 

dispute: (grain shovellers): settlement, 55. 
NHBPB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: recei- 
ved, 1140. 
NUOE 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant): request for 
review of decision, 467; request for review 
under Section 61(2) granted, 601. 


UMWA 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant): request for 
review of decision, 467. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 
MHPB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security officers: received, 1029. 


National Harbours Board (Prescott): 
CSAC 


dispute: (casual employees of National Har- 
bours Board Elevator Group): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1030; settlement, 1141. 
National Harbours Board (Vancouver): 
BPDPA 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 
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National Harbours Board (Vancouver)—Conc. 


VHEA 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: received, 
1140. 


National Office Management Association: 


conference, 41st, 557. 


National Product: 
Canada 


gross national product declined in second 


quarter of 1960, 1070. 


gross national product in 1959 six per cent 
above 1958 total, 350. 


National Productivity Council: 


employment conference supports plan for esta- 
blishment of, 1108. 


National Syndicate of Maritime Workers of 
Lake St. John: 


Price Bros. and Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees engaged in the transportation of 
pulpwood by boat: received, 1140. 


National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603. 


CMHC (Benny Farm Housing Project) 


certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) granted, 601. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of 
employees (refrigeration plant); request for 
review of decision, 467; request for review 
under Section 61 (2) granted, 601. 


National Union of Public Employees (CLC): 


convention, sixth, 999, 
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National Union of Public Service Employees: 
convention, 15th, 1112. 
Natural Resources: 

Canada 


views expressed by CCCL, 258. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company (CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 246. 
convention, 4th, 1013. 

New Year’s Day: 

New Year messages from labour leaders, 1237. 
New Year message of Hon. Michael Starr, 


Minister of Labour, 1236. 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited: 


NABET 


certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: with- 
drawn, 1029. 
NUJP 


certification application by Local 1593 on behalf 
of a unit of newsroom staff: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 


convention, 24th, 1014. 


Newfoundland Labourers Union: 
Western Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 465; representation 
vote, 601; granted, 707; rejected, 707. 


Newfoundland Union of Journalists and Photog- 
raphers (CLC): 


Newfoundland Broadcasting Company 
Limited 


certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: received, 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(CNR): 


AASERE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company: 
BLE 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 56; report of Board, 
815, 823; settlement, 1142. 


Northern Wings Limited: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of ground personnel: received, 466; granted, 
LOT: 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


USWA 


dispute with Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees): report of Board, 270, 271. 


dispute (production employees), 56; settlement, 
469; report of Board, 470. 


Northwest Airlines Inc.: 
BRSC 


dispute (transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton): C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 
604. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC): 


annual convention, 5th, 1130. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 135. 


Nova Scotian Hotel (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited): 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union 


dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1141. 


Obituaries: 


Coats, Dr. Robert H., first Dominion Statis- 
tician and former editor of the Labour 
Gazette, 244. 

Ford, R. Fred (Bob), President of Ottawa and 
District Labour Council and Ottawa Allied 
Printing Trades Council, 1232. 
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Obituaries—Conc. 


MacGowan, Charles, Vice-President of AFL- 
CIO, and President Emeritus of IBBH, 1280. 


McLeod, John, officer of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union, 1232. 


Messmer, L. M., Vice-President, Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, 22. 


Skaling, Hon. Arthur E., Minister of Labour 
in New Brunswick, 554. 


Stapleton, George, Manitoba representative of 
UPWA, 137. 


Occupational Monographs: 


Office Occupations, issued by Department of 
Pabours 7/75: 


Office Employees’ International Union: 
Sea-Van Express Limited 


dispute with Local 15: settlement, 171 


Office Workers: 


Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 
Offices—first in a series of three articles 
published by International Labour Office, 
503. 


ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and automa- 
tion, 364. 


Canada 


CLC resolution urges intensification of cam- 
paign to organize white collar workers, 574. 


National Office Management Association, 41st 
conference, 557. 


office mechanization makes few inroads into 
employment, 557. 


working conditions of office employees, 299. 


United States 


white-collar workers increase faster than total 
work force, 1230. 


Oil: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Factories Act: regulation, 835. 


Canada 


Public Lands Grants Act—Canada Oil and 
Gas Regulations, 715. 


Territorial Lands Act—Canada Oil and Gas 
Regulations, 715. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union: 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Lim- 
ited and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 


Old Age Assistance: 
statistics, 137, 555. 


Old Age Homes: 
Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 


regulations setting rates to be charged in 
municipal homes for the aged, 1261. 


British Columbia 
Elderly Citizens Housing Aid Act: 1261. 
Municipal Act: amendment, 1261. 
Manitoba 
Elderly Persons Housing Act: regulations, 1261. 


New Brunswick 
Municipal Homes Act: repealed, 1260. 
Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1260. 

Newfoundland 


Senior Citizens (Housing) Act: regulations, 
1260. 
Ontario 


Homes for the Aged Act: amendment, 1260. 


Prince Edward Island 


Provincial Homes for the Aged Act: regula- 
tions, 1260. 
Quebec 


Public Charities Act: amendment, 1260. 


Saskatchewan 


increase in provincial maintenance subsidy 
paid annually to hostels or homes for the 
the aged, 1261. 


Older Workers: 
See also Old Age Homes. 


Canada 


address of Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, on attitudes and older workers, 
1135; 


How Older Workers Rate— replies to Minister’s 
appeal and surveys on North American 
continent, 264. 

manual on older worker problem issued by 
Department of Labour, 704. 
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Older Workers—Conc. 

Minister of Labour’s campaign to create job 
opportunities produces results, 459. 

NES older worker counselling service, 1289. 

older worker survey by Edmonton Club, 1023. 


placement of persons over 45 years of age by 
NES, 1229. 


3,000 replies to Minister of Labour’s enquiry 
to employers re older workers, 363. 


study of 117 pension plans tends to refute 
argument against hiring older workers, 910. 


two broadcasts on older worker problem by 
officials of federal Department of Labour, 
788. 


Norway 


problem of older women workers, 49. 


Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw studies older people’s needs at 3-day 
regional conference, 593 
United States 


older worker panels bring results, 164. 


study of relationship between job performance 
and age among clerical workers, 245. 


survey on attitude of men nearing 65 with 
respect to working beyond age 65... 48. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 


See Hours of Work. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 134. 
convention, 4th, 1274. 
Education Conference, 2nd, 497. 


OFL sets up Women’s Committee as basis for 
women’s trade union organization in Ontario, 
1290. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully cons- 
tituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


BLFE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 
BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees rejected, 54. 


ORCB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 


Operating Engineers: 


See Engineers; National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Alberta Stockyards Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: rejec- 
ted, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


CPR (and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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Order of Railroad Telegraphers—Conc. 
Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 
(CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen: 
Ontario Northland Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 


Organization of Government: 
report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. 
Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 230 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


Overtime: 
Legal Decisions 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses constable’s 
claim for overtime pay because claim is not 
presented within time limits, 174. 


P 


Pacific Coast Terminals Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 511 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed in bulk 
loading operations at Port Moody, B.C:: 
received, 814; representation vote, 1027; 
rejected, 1028; received, 1028; granted, 1293. 


Pacific Elevators Limited: 


IUOE 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


UBW 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Company 
Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 602; 
granted, 812. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 53. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 53. 


Pacific Western Air Line Traffic Employees 
Association: 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic department employees: received, 603; 
granted, 812. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
CALDA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: granted, 168. 


PWALTEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of traffic department employees: received, 
603; granted, 812. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited: 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers on Teco, 
P.W. and Cloverleaf: 603; granted, 708. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 170; granted, 
362. 
ILWU 


application by Local 505 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603. 


application by Local 509 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603; granted, 708. 


SIU 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel: 603; 
granted, 708. 
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Part-time Employment: 


Canada 
women as part-time and part-year workers, 
668. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
Pensions: 
Canada 
study of 117 pension plans tends to refute 
argument against hiring older workers, 910. 
Ontario 


“portable” pensions to be studied by provincial 
Government, 721. 


United Kingdom 

Family Allowances and National Insurance 
(Canada) Order, 1959, 249. 
United States 


majority of negotiated pension plans contain 
vesting provisions and provide for voluntary 
retirement, 245. 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Labour Relations Act: regulations, 1308. 
Personnel Association of Toronto: 
conference, 18th, 578. 


Peterson, Hon. Leslie: 


B.C. Minister of Education given Labour port- 
folio too, 1230. 


Picketing: 
Canada 


views expressed by CCA, 357. 
views expressed by CLC, 567. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by CMA in brief to Govern- 
ment, 24. 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal against 
injunction restraining picketing against com- 
pany not involved in dispute, 68. 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- 
fering with activities of employer who was 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 
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Picketing—Conc. 


N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction against 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal under 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 


Que. Superior Court enjoins picketing that 
might cause irreparable damage to plant and 
endanger life of non-strikers, 177. 


Pipe Lines: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Pipe-Lines Act: regulations, 283. 


Piant Employees: 
See Factory Workers. 


Point Grey Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 709; granted, 812. 
Political Action: 
British Columbia 


views expressed by Provincial Council of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 1112. 


Canada 


CLC convention sanctions creation of new 
political party, 562. 


views expressed by NUPSE, 1112. 
views expressed by QFL, 156. 


Manitoba 
views expressed by MFL, 1132. 
Ontario 


views expressed by OFL, 1275. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Limi- 
ted, and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 
Pontiac Bus Lines Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers and maintenance mechanics: 
granted, 168. 


“Portable” Pensions: 


See Pensions. 
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Pressure Vessels: 


See Boilers. 


Price Brothers and Company Limited: 
NSMW (of Lake St. John) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees engaged in the transportation of 
pulpwood by boat: received, 1140. 
Prices: 


Prices and the Cost of Living (monthly fea- 


ture). 
Canada 


establishment of price arbitration boards re- 
quested by CCCL, 258. 


report of Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
of Food Products, 39. 


Statistics 


“T abour Statistics: F-Prices” (monthly feature). 


Printing Industry Syndicate: 
La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH, 
Limitée 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 55; granted, 268. 


Printing Trades of the City of Montreal: 
Apprenticeship Commission 


annual report, 1325. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited: 
USWA 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of board, 471. 


Public Health: 
Laws and Regulations 
Nova Scotia 
Public Health Act: amendment, 908. 
Quebec 
Public Health Act: amendment, 907. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Relations: 


resolution adopted by CLC, 568. 


Q 


Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 


Quarrying: 


Quarries Regulation Act: amendments, 178. 


Quebec: 


Hon. Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour, 
becomes Premier of Province, 132. 


Quebec Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 4th, 154. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 43. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 
BMWE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers; rejected, 168. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 


Quebec Superior Labour Council: 
meeting, 351. 
Quebec Terminals Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Quebecair Inc.: 
CALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 369; granted, 465. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 815; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
hostesses and flight agents: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic, service and maintenance personnel: 
received, 54; granted, 168; withdrawn, 170. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
watchmen: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 


Queen’s University: 


Industrial Relations Department reconstituted 
as Industrial Relations Centre, 778. 
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R 


Radiation Hazards: 


text of ILO convention concerning protection 
of workers against ionizing radiations, 806. 


text of ILO recommendation concerning pro- 
tection of workers against ionizing radiations, 
808. 


Laws and Regulations 


Nova Scotia 
Public Health Act: amendment, 908. 


Quebec 
Public Health Act: amendment, 907. 


Radio Broadcasting: 
Canada 


CLC establishes national council of broadcast 
unions, 250. 


two broadcasts on older worker problem by 
officials of federal Department of Labour, 
788. 


views expressed by CLC, 148. 
Radio Laurentides Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 54; granted, 268. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 604. 


Radio Richmond Hill Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of radio station CJRH: received, 
55; withdrawn, 270. 


Radio Station CHVC Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 465; granted, 601; appli- 
cation for revocation received, 709; applica- 
tion for revocation rejected, 813. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142. 


Radio Station CJMS Limited: 
NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Radio Victoriaville Limitée: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation 
vote, 1027; rejected, 1293. 
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Raiding: 


expulsion of IBT by CLC if constitution not 
abided by, 563. 


Railroad Disputes: 
Canada 


Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain appointed 
Chairman of conciliation board established 
in dispute between non-operating railway 
employees and certain railways, 354. 


majority report of conciliation board in dis- 
pute between six Canadian railways and 17 
unions proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 
United States 
Presidential Commission appointed in railway 
dispute, 1299, 


Railroad Unions: 
Canada 


majority report of conciliation board in dispute 
between six Canadian railways and 17 unions 
proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 
United States 


agreement between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Transport Workers Union and Sys- 
tem Federation No. 152, Railway Employees 
Department (AFL-CIO), 1231. 

members of 11 non-operating rail unions will 
receive major health, insurance and vaca- 


tion improvements and 5 cent an hour pay 
increase, 1230. 


Railroads: 


railway employment decreases in Canada and 
the United States, 893. 


Canada 


operating revenue and expenses in 1959132 10 
views of IRB, 260. 


Rand, Hon. Ivan C.: 


submits report—Royal Commission on Coal, 
1117. 


Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Retail Trade: 


Canada 


women in retail stores, 797. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union: 


Commercial Caterers Limited 


certification by Local 1060 on behalf of a 
unit of food service employees: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 
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Reuther, Walter: 


address at Assumption University, Windsor, 
Onte 4/- 


“Right-to-Work” 
Laws and Regulations 


United States 
industrialization retarded where “right-to-work”’ 
laws adopted, reports National Council for 
Industrial Peace, 249. 
River Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application ou behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 914; 
granted, 1293. 

Road-Building: 


See Construction Industry. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 
UPWA 


dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 
dispute with Local 416: settlement, 55. 


Royal Commission on Automobile Industry: 


secretary appointed, 1024. 


Royal Commission on Coal: 

report, 11 Li. 

Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food 
Products: 


report, 39. 


S 


Safety, Industrial: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Factories Act: CSA Code of Practice for Win- 
dow Cleaning, 282. 


Safety, Industrial—Conc. 
British Columbia 


Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act: amend- 
ment, 906. 
Canada 


CSA publishes Code of Practice for Window 
Cleariing, 288. 


New Brunswick 


Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 905. 
Factories Act: amendment, 905. 


Newfoundland 
Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908. 
Ontario 


Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 906. 


meeting considers establishment of Ontario 
Farm Safety Council, 361. 


United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
163. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 170; granted, 268. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 55. 


Salaries: 
Canada 


increase in officers’ salaries approved at CLC 
convention, 569. 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 


convention, 5th, 1283. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers: received, 
369; granted, 601. 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 
Schools: 
United Kingdom 


school-leavers soon at peak, more seeking 
skilled training, 349. 
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Scott Haulage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 814; with- 
drawn, 916. 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


D.S. Scott Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
Of “a unit ‘of employees: ‘received, © 602; 
granted, 707. 

dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Sea-Van Express Limited: 
OEIU 
mispute with Local 15: "settlement, 0171. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica: 


expulsion of SIU by CLC, 563. 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Anticosti Shipping Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 


Association of Lake Carriers 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Bendickson Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: representation vote, 1027; granted, 
1293; 
Cadwell Marine Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Canadian National Steamships Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: represen- 
tation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess Hel- 
ene: C.O. appointed, 923; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


Carryore Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Gilley Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Great West Towing and Salvage 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: rejected, 
54. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
rejected, 54. 
Gulf Islands Navigation Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
ee reiecica. OS: 


Hall Corporation of Canada 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
rejected, 54. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard  towboats: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; re- 
jected 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
61(2) rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
193. 

McAllister Towing Limited 


dispute: (Sincennes-McNaughton Division): 
C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 709; 
C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142: 


McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of cook-deckhands on board tugs: represen- 
tation vote, 268; received, 269; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 


National Harbours Board (Fleet 
Department, Montreal Harbour) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467; C.B. appointed, 
709; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
114207150; 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 53. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel: 
603; granted, 708. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of deck officers: rejected, 168. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Con. 


River Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293. 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Tyee Shell: representation vote, 707; granted, 
812; rejected, 312. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel on MV Tyee Shell 
and the Western Shell: received, 602; re- 
jected, 812. 


Stone Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; 
granted, 367; rejected, 369. 
Straits Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
53; rejected, 53. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board: 
procedure, 1296. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 604. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: rejected, 54. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Conc. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: (unlicensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 
55; representation vote, 168; dispute lapsed, 
270. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Severance Pay: 
Canada 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
MV Tyee Shell: received 465; representa- 
tion vote, 707; granted, 812; rejected, 812. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Tyee Shell: representation vote, 707; granted, 
812; rejected, 812. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on MV Tyee Shell and 
the Western Shell: received, 602; rejected, 
812. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
ILWU 


dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 
815; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1030, 1040. 

dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: C.O. 
appointed, 815. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: 
ILA 


dispute: (employees at Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal): C.B. 
report, 56; settlement, 469. 


Ski Tows: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations, 178. 


XLIX 


Skilled Manpower: 


See Training. 


Skilled Work: 


See Training. 


Social Allowances: 


See Mothers’ Allowances. 


Social Security: 
Canada 
views expressed by CLC, 147, 565. 


Soo-Security Motorways Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605: received, 


270; granted, 465. 


dispute with Local 605; C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


South Africa: 


resolution passed at CLC convention, 568. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limi- 
ted: 
USWA 


dispute: (employees at Elliot Lake), C.O. 
appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 468; report of Board 
(settlement), 815, 827. 


Steel Industry: 


resolution adopted at national policy conference 
of USWA, 576. 


Stone Bros. Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deckhands and cook-deckhands on_ tugs: 
received, 170; representation vote, 268; gran- 
ted, 367; rejected, 369. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deckhands and cook-deckhands on _ tugs: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; gran- 
ted, 367; rejected, 369. 


Straits Towing Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard barges: rejected, 
54. 
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Straits Towing Limited—Conc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on tugs: received, 170; 
granted, 367. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
ya 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
De relected.s 53) 


Strike Benefits: 
strike fund discussed by CLC, 567. 


Strike Votes: 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses union application 
for “mandamus” order directing Minister of 
Labour to take strike vote, 607. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


strike essential part of bargaining only in 
Canada and United States, 777. 


Canada 
views expressed by CCA, 357. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: G-Strikes and Lockouts” 
(monthly feature). 


Surplus Labour Areas: 
Ontario 


asks Government to declare Deloro and Atiko- 
kan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 


Sweden: 


description of labour-management dispute set- 
tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287. 


Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 


T 


Tahsis Company, Limited: 
ILWU 


certification proceedings by Local 503 on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen: received, 
1140. 





Tank Truck Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 and 
Local 938 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
received, 1029; representation vote, 1293. 


dispute with Local 880 and Local 938: C.O. 
appointed, 1029. 


Taxation: 


Canada 


views of CCC, 1285. 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 


Taxicabs: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Taxicab Act: regulations, 480. 


Technical Education: 
Canada 
tremendous growth in post-secondary technical 
education reported by DBS, 349. 
Technicians: 
Canada 


Canada should produce more engineering tech- 
nicians—Vice-President of Canadian General 
Electric Company, 22. 


Yechnological Changes: 


See Automation. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 
ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Textile Industry: 


Quebec requests federal Government to put 
stop to textile imports, 22. 


Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited: 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers and 
warehousemen operating in and out of Mid- 
dleton and Halifax, N.S.: received, 1029; 
rejected, 1293. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
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Three Rivers Radio Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 708; granted, 914. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1140. 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union: 
convention, 12th, 1000. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 

Trade Disputes: 

See Labour Disputes. 


Trade Policy: 
Canada 


views expressed by CLC, 147. 


Trade Schools: 


See Vocational Education. 


Trade Standards: 
Canada 


Analyses prepared by national committees ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour: 
Cooking Trade, Commercial, 778; Radio 
and Television Service Trade, 778; Steam- 
fitting Trade, Construction, 348; Toolmaking 
Trade, 443. 


Trade Union Membership: 


See Labour Unions—Membership. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 


meeting, 92nd, 1015. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


See Apprenticeship. 





Training: 


See also Agriculture; Department of Labour— 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch; Vo- 
cational Training Advisory Council. 

Belgium 


retraining of unemployed for new jobs, 358. 


Canada 


Government action to meet “greater and greater 
demand for skilled workers” outlined by 
Minister of Labour in House of Commons, 
132; 


increase Federal contribution to training of 
unemployed, 775. 


many skilled workers trained abroad Depart- 
ment of Labour survey reveals, 662. 


representatives to 75th meeting of National 
Employment Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 


The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 


United Kingdom 


school-leavers soon at peak, more seeking 
skilled training, 349. 


Transair Limited: 


CALDA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: received, 914; granted, 1027. 


1AM 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


CALFAA 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1140. 
CALPA 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 
FEIA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 604; settlement, 1141. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 
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Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited—Conc. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 


views expressed at convention of CCCL, 1271, 
1274: 


Unemployment: 
See also Vocational Training Advisory Council. 


Canada 


Government committee to consider changes in 
monthly statistical report on employment and 
unemployment, set up, 348. 


increase Federal contribution to training of 
unemployed, 775. 


national estimate of unemployment, 1109. 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker to confer with 
business, industry, farm and labour leaders 
on unemployment problem, 994. 


representatives to 75th meeting of National 
Employment Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


views expressed by CCC, 1122. 

views expressed by CCCL, 257, 1265. 
Manitoba 

views expressed by MFL, 1132. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by Federation of Labour, 246. 


Ontario 


asks Government to declare Deloro and Ati- 
kokan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 
views expressed by OFL, 1275. 


United Kingdom 
annual report of Minister of Labour, 1020. 


Unemployment Assistance: 


See Unemployment Relief. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada 
NUPE (CLC) requests unemployment insu- 
rance coverage for 90,000 non-professional 
hospital employees, 728. 
resolution adopted at CLC convention, 565. 
views expressed by CCC, 1285. 
views expressed at FLC, 26. 
views of IRB, 260. 





Unemployment Insurance—Conc. 


will not use Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance, 20. 


United Kingdom 


annual report of Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, 1175. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Report on Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (monthly feature). 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


United States 


23 states amend unemployment insurance laws 
195950378. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E—-Unemployment Insur- 
ance” (monthly feature). 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee: 


annual report (1960), 902. 
annual report (1959), 187. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 

issues booklet NES, Geared to Canada’s Em- 
ployment Needs, 779. 

UIC Employees’ Association severs connection 
withsGCL Grd 33; 


Chairman 


appointment of Laval Fortier, 436. 
J.G. Bisson, OBE, appointed Canadian Consul- 
General at New Orleans, 436. 


NES 


placement of persons over 45 years of age, 
1229. 


Personnel and Administrative Services 


T.G. Morry appointed Director, 555. 


Technical Services 


M.D. Fidler appointed Director, 555. 
Umpire—Decisions 


Decisions, CUB, 1657A, 487; 1684, 80; 1697, 
81558704 81908017.07 019 181 71082905 aie Ie 
29 lent 720, 380;n19721% 381sel7 25,061 6391 22. 
61921729 er 2S 738, 7 2527 17S Ost O60: 
17603 1062: 176 7ee1 1725 1768 eT ris- aeae. 
1311; 1779, 1313. cra 
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Unemployment Relief: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Welfare Act: Amendment, 1257. 
Canada 


changes in general assistance legislation from 
November 1959 to October 1960, 1256. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
1256 


regulations, 


Manitoba 
Social Allowances Act: proclaimed, 1259. 


New Brunswick 


Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1256. 


Newfoundland 


Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1258. 


Nova Scotia 


Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1257. 


Ontario 


General Welfare Assistance Act: amendment, 
1235, 
Quebec 


Public Charities Act: amendment, 1256. 


Saskatchewan 


Social Aid Act: amendment, 1258. 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 


Governments of Ontario and Quebec to share 
in cost of federal Government’s Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program, 997. 


British Columbia 


study of seasonal unemployment completed by 
Research Council, 892. 


Canada 


advance starting date of 1960-61 winter works 
incentive program, 995, 


CLC Executive Council requests prompt action 
by federal Government on proposals made 
at 1958 National Winter Employment Con- 
ference, 663. 


“Do It Now” winter work campaign prevented 
lay-offs by building supply firms, 1108. 


400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in “Do It Now” National Winter 
Works Campaign sponsored by Department 
of Labour, 348. 








Unemployment, Seasonal—Conc. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, urges 
building supply manufacturers, building sup- 
ply dealers and building contractors to 
concentrate on advancing winter work proj- 
ects, 997. 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
during 1959-60, 441. 


National Employment Committee recommends 
expansion of winter works program, 623. 


$100,000,000 program of winter work an- 
nounced by Minister of Public Works, 1108. 


over 960 projects approved by Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program, 1108. 


renewal and expansion of Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, 774. 


series of articles prepared by Department of 
Labour: Part 1—Seasonal Variations in Em- 
ployment and Unemployment, 444; Part 2— 
Characteristics of the Seasonally Unem- 
ployed, 584; Part 3—Steps Taken to Deal 
with Seasonal Unemployment Problem: 
Summary and Conclusions, 694. 


605 winter works projects accepted under 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
first week program became effective, 20. 


will not use Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance, 20. 


New Brunswick 


seasonal unemployment progressively more 
serious social and economic problem, 995. 


Union Label: 


See Canadian Labour Congress—Union Label 
Trades Department. 


Union Shop: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


union shop provisions increase during past five 
years, 370. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(B.C. Provincial Council): 


annual convention, 1112. 


United Grain Growers Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 
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United Grain Growers Limited—Conc. 
UBW 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
retirement of John L. Lewis, President, 21. 


AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited 


dispute with Local 14193: C.O. 
923; settlement, 1030. 


appointed, 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603; rejected; GiE3; 


CMHC (Benny Farm Housing Project) 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-G): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under 
Section 61(2) granted, 601. 

certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 


CMHC (Villeray 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-J): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61(2) granted, 601. 


Terrace Project) 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
dispute with Local 13173: settlement, 56. 
National Harbours Board (Monireal) 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant); request for 
review of decision, 467. 


United Nations: 


fourteenth (14th) session of UN Commission 
on the Status of Women, 439. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 
conference of Ontario locals, 1113. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


dispute with Local 416: settlement, 55. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America: 


convention, 1113. 





United Steelworkers of America: 


asks Government to declare Deloro and Ati- 
kokan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 

national policy conference, 576. 

Quebec locals form USWA’s third Canadian 
district, 1231, 


Aigom Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of — 
office and technical employees: received, 170; 
representation vote ordered, 367; granted, 
465. 

dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 472. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 171; settlement, 468. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division); settle- 
mentz oi 1s 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees): settlement, 270. 


dispute: (production workers): C.O. appointed, 
55; C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 709; report of Board (settlement), 
S15. $28. 


Dennison Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 1140. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 473. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees): report of Board, 270, 271. . 


dispute: (production employees), 56; 
ment, 469; report of Board, 470. 


settle- 


Prento Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 471. 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 


dispute: (employees at Elliot Lake); C.O. 
appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 468; report of Board (settle- 
ment), Sis "627: 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited: 


CLC 


certification application by Local 23736 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 814; 
granted, 914. 
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Upper Lakes Shipping Limited—Conc. 


dispute with Local 23736: C.O. appointed, 
1140; settlement, 1295. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
Vacations: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


72 per cent of agreements provide 7 or more 
paid holidays, 249. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade Part 1— 
Labour Standards—Vacations With Pay, 
1250. 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


Manitoba 
Vacations with Pay Act: amendment, 1049. 
Saskatchewan 
Annual Holidays Act: regulations, 721, 1049. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada Lim- 
ited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 604. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited: 
CBRT 

dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 
CMSG 

dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 
ILWU 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


SIU 
dispute C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited: 
1AM 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 
IBEW 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


IUOE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: rejected, 54. 


Vancouver Wharves Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1140. 


Vocational Education: 


vocational guidance for girls—excerpts from 
recent ILO report on the problems of women 
non-manual workers, 265. 


Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Regulation of Trade Schools Act: regulations, 
1053. 
Ontario 


Trade Schools 
614. 


Regulation Act: regulations, 


Vocational Rehabilitation: 


See also National Advisory Committee on Re- 
habilitation. 


Hall H. Popham elected president of Inter- 
national Society for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 1134. 


Canada 
Civilian Rehabilitation (monthly report on 
activities). 
Vocational Training: 


See also Training. 


views expressed at 14th session of UN Com- 
mission on Status of Women, 594. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


meeting, 29th, 30; 30th, 553; 31st, 1263. 


Wages and Salaries: 


more pay, fewer hours needed to increase jobs, 
convention of Tobacco Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union told, 1000. 


Canada 


wages and working conditions, (1959), 144. 
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Wages and Salaries—Conc. 


Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 
Industrial Wages Security Act: amendment, 
1051. 
Manitoba 


Wages Recovery Act: amendment, 1051. 


Newfoundland 
Logging Camps Act: regulations, 1051. 


Ontario 


Wages Act: amendment, 1051. 
Weekly Rest: 


Laws and regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade: Part 
1Labour Standards—Weekly Rest, 1255. 
Welding: 
Canada 


An Analysis of the Welding Trade, 23. 


West Coast Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


certification proceedings by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: recei- 
ved, 915; granted, 1027. 
Western Terminals Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 998 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
representation vote, 601; rejected, 707. 


NLU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received 465; representation 
vote, 601; granted, 707; rejected, 707. 
Westward Shipping Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 466; granted, 707. 


Westward Shipping Limited—Conc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 54; repre- 
sentation vote, 168; granted, 268. 


SIU 


dispute: (unlicensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 
55; representation vote, 168; dispute lapsed, 
270. 


Wheeler Air Lines Limited: 
CALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 54; granted, 168. 


White-Collar Workers: 
See Office Workers. 


H.B. Willis, Inc.: 
LPU 


dispute: settlement, 56. 


Window Cleaners: 


CSA publishes Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, 288. 


Winter Work: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver): 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 


of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1029; 
granted, 1293. 


Women in Industry: 


Women’s Bureau (monthly feature). 

fourteenth session of UN Commission on the 
Status of Women, 439. 

ILO official says lack of opportunities for 
adequate vocational training major problem 
facing women trying to reach high positions 
in business and industry, 894. 

participation of women in trade unions—survey 
carried out by ICFTU, 909. 

report of ILO Panel of Consultants on the 
Problems of Women Workers, 165. 

UN Commission on the Status of Women, 14th 
session, 594. 

women non-manual workers discussed by sub- 
committee of ILO Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Work- 
ers, 460. 


INDEX 


Women in Industry—Conc. 
Alberta 


equal pay brief submitted by Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 49. 


Canada 


functions of the Women’s Bureau, 667. 

Legislation Affecting Women’s Work—paper 
prepared in Legislation Branch, Department 
of,Labour;/’ 672. 

Miss Elizabeth Leitch appointed secretary of 
Royal Commission on automobile industry, 
1024. 

Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities— 
bulletin published by Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labour, 263. 

Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and 
Homemakers, 1136. 

The Woman Worker and the Labour Move- 
ment—report to CCCL’s 39th convention, 
1120. 

women as part-time and part-year workers, 
668. 

women in retail stores, 797. 


New Zealand 


survey of women’s training and employment, 
1024. 
Norway 


problem of older women workers, 49. 
Ontario 


Know Your Rights!—leaflet published by De- 
partment of Labour, 1024. 

OFL sets up Women’s Committee as basis for 
women’s trade union organization in Ontario, 
1290. 

United States 


graduate training in business for women—sur- 
vey of graduates of Harvard-Radcliffe Pro- 
gram in Business Administration, 675. 

Working Conditions: 

See Labour Conditions. 

Workmen’s Compensation: 

See also Accidents, Industrial. 


Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: report of 
Committee on the Organization of Govern- 
ment in Ontario, 272. 

Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 
wienGl2,) 715, 830, 1304. 
British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 


248, 284, 482, 613, 842. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Conc. 
Canada 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—annual 
comparison of compensation laws by Legis- 
lation Branch, Department of Labour, 248. 


Manitoba 


report of inquiry commissioner on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 63. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
248, 711; regulations, 285, 614. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
246, Tit, 713. 
Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
248, 712. 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 


179, 710 711, 712, 713; regulations, 78, 
248, 286. 
Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 134. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ie eee 
Prince Edward Island 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
248, 710, 711. 


amendments, 


amendment, 


Quebec 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
22,710, Til, 7 i2ereculation,, 721, 


Saskatchewan 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
710, 711; regulations, 183, 248. 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal confirms right of courts 
to review and quash decisions of Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 939. 

B.C. Supreme Court holds Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision that is wrongful 
on points of law is reviewable, 941. 


¥F.M. Yorke and Son Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and bar- 
ges; granted, 52. 


amendments, 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and bar- 
ges: rejected, 54. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited: 
IUMMSW 
dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 171. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment advanced substantially between 1958 and 1959, both in the 
number at work and in the length of the work week. In the last half of the 
year, however, progress in several industries was much slower than in the late 
spring and early summer months. Some of the forces tending to check the 
expansion were the relatively high price of money and the scarcity of mortgage 
funds. Other important restraining influences were the steel shortages stemming 
from the steelworkers’ strike in the United States and the strike in British 
Columbia that shut down the lumber industry there for two months. 


Current Employment 


The effects of some of these developments were partially dissipated during 
December. Total employment fell by about the usual seasonal amount between 
mid-November and early December. About 20 per cent of the decline was in 
agriculture and most of the remainder was in other outdoor activities. Almost 
90 per cent of the decline occurred in Quebec and the four Atlantic provinces. 
In Ontario, the seasonal decline was checked by the resumption of motor 
vehicle production; output in this industry was close to capacity by the month- 
end. In the Prairie Provinces the relatively mild December weather delayed 
many layoffs in construction. 

The number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 5,861,000 in 
December, down 90,000 from the previous month. The total was 181,000 or 
3.2 per cent higher than the year earlier. This increase was shared by all 
regions, the largest proportion of gains being in Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Most industrial groups employed more people than a year ago but 
few showed a substantial increase over previous peaks. The service-producing 
industries continued to provide the greatest number of new jobs. Community 
services (mainly education and health services) and trade experienced the 
sharpest advance over the year, accounting for more than half of the total 
increase. Pulp cutting programs were also generally larger than last season and 
as a result forestry employment was higher during the late autumn months 
than it had been for two years. Manufacturing employment was still above the 
year-earlier figure but by a considerably smaller margin than formerly. 


Unemployment in December 


Persons without jobs and seeking work increased by 74,000 to 370,000 
between November and December; this total was 70,000 less than in December 
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Employment Review, 1999 


Expansionary influences were clearly evident during most of 1959. In 
the first nine months, the Gross National Product was 7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period in 1958. After allowing for price increases, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated the increase in volume to be 5 per 
cent, slightly higher than the average of 4 per cent for the years 1947-1958. 


The over-all advance in output during the last half of the year was 
impeded by a series of adverse developments. Of particular importance in 
the third quarter was the strike of some 27,000 forestry workers in British 
Columbia, the effect of which was great enough to cause a drop of one-half 
a percentage point in the index of industrial production. At the same time 
the scarcity of money was having a country-wide impact on housing, on provin- 
cial and municipal capital expenditures and, indirectly, on the manufacture of 
building materials. The decline in housing was stemmed temporarily by the 
CMHC program of direct mortgage lending to builders. Nevertheless, the 
housing carryover into 1960 is estimated to be 5 to 10 per cent smaller than 
last year. The strike of steel workers in the United States also had a restraining 
influence on production and employment, more particularly in the last quarter 
of 1959. Available reports indicate that up to 20,000 workers, mainly in 
the motor vehicle manufacturing industry, were laid off for periods of from 
one to five weeks. 


In spite of these unfavourable developments, substantial advances were 
made in employment. Total employment surpassed the pre-recession peak 
early in the summer and since then there has been a further improvement. 
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For the year as a whole, the average number of persons with jobs was 
estimated to be 5,878,000 compared with 5,722,000 in 1958, an increase 
of 2.7 per cent. Employment in non-farm industries showed an annual 
increase of 176,000 during 1959; farm employment continued its chronic 
decline. The average work week in manufacturing increased steadily during 
the first half of the year, recouping most of the losses that took place 
in 1957; in the third quarter the work week was half an hour longer than in 
the corresponding periods in both 1958 and 1957. Reflecting the increase 
in employment and the advance in average weekly earnings, labour income rose 
to an annual rate of $17.7 billion in the third quarter. This was almost 8 
per cent higher than in the comparable period in 1958. 

Unemployment was noticeably lower in 1959 than in the previous year. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work averaged 5.6 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 6.6 per cent in 1958. Not only did the 
number of job seekers show a considerable drop over the year, but they 
were unemployed for shorter periods and there was less partial unemployment. 
In November, some 63,000 job seekers, representing 21 per cent of the total, 
had been seeking work for four months or more. A year before there were 
98,000, or 27 per cent of the total, seeking work for this length of time. 

Employment gains during 1959 





: cS : : . EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
were fairly widespread, with increases | 1957-1959 doe 
in all regions and most industrial ; es 
divisions. Service, manufacturing and Coy 1958 





trade registered the largest advances. 
Approximately half of the increase in 
non-farm employment occurred in 
service, notably education, health and 
government. Manufacturing and trade 
each accounted for about one-fifth. 
Mining was the only major industry to 
suffer a setback during the year. Coal facturing 

mining, which experienced one of the — sows: bebew Face Suvey, 0.85. 

worst years in the post-war period, was almost entirely responsible for the 
industry’s employment decline. Other fuels registered production increases 
with very little change in employment. Metal and non-metal mining showed 
renewed strength during the year as a result of improved markets for iron 
ore, uranium and asbestos. 


Manufacturing employment reach- . 
ed an all-time high level in mid- 
summer and continued to advance until 
late in the year. The upward trend was 
temporarily interrupted in the closing 
Guatiem Obl 59 sas uhcrsicel strike in 
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of 10 per cent during 1958, made a strong advance during the past year, 
recovering almost all of the earlier losses. Motor vehicles, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, and wood and paper products also registered employment gains 
during 1959, reversing the downward trends that were in evidence during most 
of the previous year. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
fell fairly sharply during the year after holding up fairly well during the business 
downturn. . 


The rising trend of production and employment in iron and steel was 
manifest in nearly all parts of the industry. Agricultural implements showed 
the most marked improvement, reflecting a further strengthening in foreign 
demand; in the first six months exports of farm machinery were 26 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period in 1958. Other parts of the industry 
showing a marked improvement were primary iron and steel, sheet metal 
products, heating and cooking appliances, and machinery. Structural and 
fabricated steel were the only industries in this group that failed to expand 
during the year. 

On balance, 1959 was a very 
good year. Substantial gains were made 
se | in the output of goods and service, 
Set as Hous peril | Which led to increased employment 
: | opportunities, a marked reduction in 
unemployment, and a fuller use of 
manpower and productive capacity. 
This strengthening of the economy has 
enabled the workers to improve their 
earnings and working conditions. Cur- 
| rent indications suggest that the orderly 
1956 1957 «J FMAMJJASONO | improvements achieved in 1959 will 

, =<! continue well into 1960. 

The recovery of the past year was much more vigorous in the four western 
provinces than it was in other parts of the country. In the Prairie region, which 
was only mildly affected by the recession, the gains have been particularly 
impressive. Moreover, the shift from farm to non-farm industries has been 
more marked in this region than in any other. A comparison of non-farm 
employment over the past two years shows that the Prairie region has increased 
by 6.2 per cent, the Pacific region by 4.3 per cent, the Atlantic region by 
3.5 per cent, Quebec by 3.0 per cent, and Ontario by 2.7 per cent. In the 
Prairie region there was a sharp increase in manufacturing employment that 
raised it well above the pre-recession peak. Construction, trade, and services 
also registered prominent advances, which were shared by all three provinces 
in the region. In the Pacific region, the employment expansion was centred 
largely in forestry. Construction and forestry shared in the employment rise 
in the Atlantic provinces. The dominant position of manufacturing in Ontario 
and Quebec was responsible for the relatively modest employment gains in 
these regions. Employment levels in manufacturing (annual averages) were 
less than 1 per cent higher than a year before in Quebec and only about 1.5 
per cent higher in Ontario, much smaller than the gains in total industrial 
employment in these regions. The trade and service industries, which had a 
sustaining influence in the central provinces during the recession, showed 
additional strength during the past year. 


Manufacturin 

















Averages 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 1959 



























































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <-— Calgary 
VANCOUVER * | Hales” 
- alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS NEW WEST- Tnediice 
(labour force 75,000 or more) MINSTER 4 MONTREAL eM 
Windsor OTTAWA-HULL <— 
TORONTO oe 
WINNIPEG <— 
CORNER Brantford Kitchener 
BROOK on GUELPH < 
CORNWALL <— Kingston 
FARNHAM- LONDON <— 
GRANBY << Niagara 
FORT WILLIAM- Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| ARTHUR <—| RetenVal @Or 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | Joliette Saint John 
per cent or more in non- LAC ST. JEAN <a Sarnia 
agricultural activity) MONCTON SUDBURY << 
NEW GLASGOW SYDNEY <— 
PETER- Timmins- 
BOROUGH <—- Kirkland Lake 
SHAWINIGAN <— Victoria 
SHERBROOKE <— 
TROIS 
RIVIERES Soo 
BARRIE <— Chatham 
CHARLOTTE- Lethbridge 
ce. <— Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
eS pes ee ALBERT 5 eh BRANDON Soe 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Fepaton 2 < ee Jaw hee 
per cent or more in agriculture) | THETFORD- BATTLEFORD <— 
MEGANTIC- REGINA <—_ 
ST. GEORGES <—— 
YORKTON [oo 
BATHURST . Beauharnois Kitimat 
BRACEBRIDGE <—— Belleville-Trenton Stratford 
BRIDGEWATER<— Brampton 
CHILLIWACK <— Campbellton 
Dauphin CENTRAL 
DAWSON VANCOUVER 
CREEK << ISLAND <— 
DRUMMOND- Cranbrook 
VILLE <— DRUMHELLER <— 
GASPE << EDMUNDSTON <— 
GRAND FALLS <— 
KENTVILLE <— Fredericton 
LINDSAY oo GALT <— 
MONTMAGNY <— Goderich 
NEWCASTLE <—- Kamloops 
OKANAGAN LACHUTE- 
MINOR AREAS VALLEY <-- STE THERESE <— 
OWEN SOUND <-— LISTOWEL t 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Partave La MEDICINE HAT <— 
Prairie North Bay 
Prince George Pembroke 
QUEBEC NORTH Prince Rupert 
SHORE <— St. Hyacinthe 
RIMOUSKI <— St. Jean 
STE AGATHE-ST. St. Thomas 
JEROME <— SAULT STE 
St. Stephen MARIE <—_ 
SOREL <-— Simcoe 
SUMMERSIDE <— SWIFT CURRENT <— 
TRURO oes Trail-Nelson 
VALLEYFIELD WALKERTON <— 
ye TOR Weyburn 
LLE < WOODSTOCK- 
WOODSTOCK, TILLSONBURG <— 


Pe. 
YARMOUTH <— 


—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November issue. 


Employment Situation in Local Areas 





ATLANTIC 
FETE SOE Employment declined seasonally in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC : : ‘ é 
1957 - 58 - 59 | the Atlantic region during December. At 
Original data se Seosoncliyadivsted. =| ~=mid-month an estimated 488,000 persons 


had jobs, 26,000 fewer than a month 


jeope Seep as | earlier but 20,000 more than a year 
ee ‘ee | | before. Construction, logging, fishing and 
el | food packing plants accounted for most 
obese Savane | of the layoffs during the month. Apart 
IF soac00 | | ‘| from the release of 600 workers at the 
Cafes | Eastern Car Company plant in Trenton, 
ee | N.S., there were few layoffs of a non- 
With Jobs: ‘| seasonal character. 
oe Aa ee : Non-farm employment has shown 
- 425,000 A Ven aa | an irregular upward trend during 1959. 
Cea eer ae 5 | By year-end, the number of persons with 
nee METTLE | non-farm jobs was estimated at 440,000, 
aise t | some 16,000 higher than a year before. 
a  ! ~Although some of the downward pres- 
sures that were responsible for the employment contractions in 1957-1958 
eased perceptibly during the year, there was little evidence of full-scale recovery. 
So far, the upturn in employment has come from a relatively small number of 
industries. Forestry and construction were the main sources of strength, with 
some additional support coming from the service industries. Manufacturing, 
which accounts for more than one fourth of the employment in the region, made 
little or no over-all recovery, although a number of individual manufacturing 
industries such as sawmilling, pulp and paper and iron and steel expanded 


during the year. 


Unemployment in the region was considerably lower than a year ago, 
mainly because of the higher level of activity in construction and logging. 
During the month, increases in unemployment resulted in the reclassification 
of 16 of the 21 areas in the region. At the end of December, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 
(19); in moderate surplus, 6 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment was maintained at 
a fairly high level in this area as favourable weather aided the construction 


industry. Construction employment at latest report was about 10 per cent 


higher than a year earlier. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal 
slackening in construction was largely responsible for the increase in unem- 
ployment. This industry was a major source of strength all year but recent 
reports indicate that some of the contracts that provided employment last 
winter were nearly completed. 


New Glasgow and Corner Brook (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Manufacturing employment at New Glasgow reached a low 
level during the month as a result of heavy layoffs at the Eastern Car Company 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





























Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
December | December | December | December | December | December 
195 1 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitanle-ncewpnterruse ocac nn bane rok 4 6 8 6 + — 
Majoreln custiicie pees iit «ae 12 16 13 10 1 ~- 
Mar Ong oniculture: pantera asker cress Styne: oe oye 6 5 8 9 — —- 
WDA e greage coe OSC aT Sa omOe Wyck eenee 28 35 28 22 2 1 
ADOUE Ren saint, Sho ae cacao 50 62 57 47 3 1 








Limited. The coal mining industry showed some improvement over the month, 
resulting in the recall of 100 workers released in November. Unemployment 
at Corner Brook remained considerably lower than last year. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
increase in unemployment was smaller than usual in this area, as outdoor 
activities were aided by favourable weather. The iron and steel industry 
remained much busier than a year ago although the increase in output was 
achieved with virtually no increase in employment. For the year as a whole 
ingot production at the Sydney steel plant showed a rise of 13 per cent. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural), Summerside, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro, 
Yarmouth, Bathurst, Newcastle and Woodstock (minor) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


Edmundston (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The employ- 
ment situation in this area was better than a year ago owing to an improvement 
in forestry. 


Grand Falls (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. Virtually all 
logging camps in the area closed during the month as cutting operations ended 
for the season. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region declined more than seasonally between 
November and December. In the second week of December the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 1,611,000, some 54,000 fewer than in 
the previous month but 33,000 more than a year earlier. 


The restriction of outdoor activity, particularly construction, was mainly 
responsible for the decline in total employment. Pulpwood loggers were laid 
off in the last half of the month as cutting quotas were completed. However, 
employment in the logging industry was considerably higher than a year 
earlier. 


_ Manufacturing employment declined, mainly as a result of year-end lay- 
offs in primary and secondary textiles, the rubber and leather goods industries 
and in plants producing construction materials. The pulp and paper industry 
was generally stable; one sulphite pulp plant, however, was forced to lay off 
some 300 workers for a two-week period because of reduced demand from 
the United States. In the rubber goods industry marketing difficulties, caused 
partly by competition from increased imports, resulted in the shutdown of 
one plant making footwear and the layoff of some 400 people. In the aluminum 
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hcl core re reaelne: industry some increase in demand led 
1957 — 58 — 59 to the recall of 125 workers. 

eee, et a re ee During 1959, non-farm employment 

1,800,000 Debaur Facts was, on the average, some 42,000 or 3 

ca per cent higher than a year earlier, with 

bois eC tat ; gains in all industries. Trade, finance, 

yeu and service industries continued to ex- 

1,650,000 5 pand during the year, with an average 

| gl Pears Caceres. Oe Sh Pe} employment rise of more than 2 per cent. 

USES amen aR In mining, the average increase was about 

aay: Se 3 per cent and was largely the result of 

Bo epee et) cee “\) greatly expanded production in the re- 


1,450, a 


1,400,000 seme m=" == Wo gion’s iron ore mines. Employment in 
see acd T : | forestry was up some 8 per cent as a 
bo result of increased pulp cutting programs. 

2 ten) whee | 3 Construction activity was, on the 

| .. whole, on a par with the previous year. 
Residential construction was not as strong as a year earlier but non-residential 
construction activity made up for the loss. Road and bridge construction was 
particularly active. 

Manufacturing employment, seasonally adjusted, increased from December 
1958 to July 1959 by some 5 per cent. During the third quarter of 1959 it 
showed a slight decline, partly because of a labour dispute in the textile industry. 
The over-all gain was fairly widespread among component industrial groups. 
In the important textile and clothing industries, employment was higher and 
average weekly hours were longer in 1959 than in 1958. 

Unemployment, involving male workers almost entirely, increased sharply 
during December. The level of unemployment, however, continued to be lower 
than a year earlier. At the end of December the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 18 (21); in 
moderate surplus, 6 (3). 
























































Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Although 
unemployment increased during the period, it was at a lower level than last 
year. The latest figures show employment to be about 3 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. In manufacturing, the main strength was in the electrical 
apparatus, transportation equipment and iron and steel industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment increased in this area mainly as a result of seasonal contractions in 
construction, forestry, and transportation industries. In the latter, however, there 
was greater activity in the port of Quebec this year than last. In manufacturing 
one large clothing plant suspended operations for two weeks before Christmas, 
laying off close to 500 workers. 


Other areas: With the exception of Rouyn-Val d’Or, St. Jean, St. Hyacinthe, 
and Beauharnois, all other labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
to categories denoting increased unemployment. 
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ONTARIO 


In contrast to a moderate decrease 
that is usual for the period, the num- 
ber of persons with jobs in Ontario 
(2,212,000) remained unchanged between 
November and December. The elimina- 
tion of shortages of imported steel and 
the subsequent recall of workers to motor 
vehicle and parts plants was one of the 
main reasons for the well-maintained 
level of employment. Another factor of 
considerable importance was the mild 
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weather during the first half of the month, 
which allowed construction work in many 
parts of southern Ontario to continue 
later than usual. 


After an initial upsurge in the early 
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months of 1959, employment in the prov- 
ince tended to level off, moving irregu- 
larly in the last six months at an average level that was 3 per cent above the 
same period in 1958. One of the main features was the sharp drop in aircraft 
employment in February, brought about by the cancellation of the Arrow 
program. This was outweighed by a subsequent expansion over a broad range 
of industries led by a 10-per-cent rise in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products during the second and third quarters. Work stoppages brought about 
by the steel strike in the United States, largely confined to motor vehicles and 
parts manufacturing, tended to check the rise of employment in the fourth 
quarter. 

In the northern parts of the region employment conditions were much 
better than December 1958, when the Sudbury strike had been in progress for 
three months. This year not only was mining activity maintained at a high level, 
but pulp cutting and construction programs were considerably larger. 

With the recall of automobile workers, unemployment fell during December 
in Oshawa and parts of the Niagara Peninsula. In other parts of the region 
the seasonal decline in construction and year-end layoffs for stocktaking in 
manufacturing increased the seasonal labour surplus. At the year-end the 
classification of the 34 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 7 (9); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in 
balance, 2 (0). 





Local Area Developments 


Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment in automobile 
plants, which had not been affected drastically by steel shortages, showed some 
increase during the month. There was, however, a greater decline in some 
seasonal industries, resulting in a net increase in unemployment. Shortages 
of some professional skills continued. 


Toronto (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment was slightly higher and unemployment was close to last year’s level; iron 
and steel products and non-ferrous metal products showed strong gains over 
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the year. During December there was a layoff of more than 300 workers in 
aircraft manufacturing, the first for some months in this industry. Manpower 
shortages were reported in some professional and skilled occupations. 


Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. As in most industrial centres, 
the renewed flow of imported steel resulted in increased activity in some firms, 
and primary steel producers continued to operate at capacity. On the other 
hand, the railway rolling stock industry had only a minimum staff due to a 
lack of orders. The continued strike of carpenters has resulted in the layoff of 
about 3,500 workers. 


Ottawa-Eull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Regis- 
trations for employment at NES offices rose more sharply than usual in the 
early part of December as a result of heavy layoffs in construction. Demand 
for workers strengthened in the last half of the month, however, with improved 
weather conditions. Total employment in the area was about 2 per cent higher 
than last year. 


Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment dropped by about one-half as motor vehicle production got underway 
again. Generally, there were enough workers available to satisfy requirements, 
but occupational shortages included chemical and mechanical engineers, design- 
ers, machinists, pharmacists and registered nurses. 


PRAIRIE 


Favourable weather conditions pre- 
vailed in most parts of the Prairie region, 
moderating the usual decline in employ- 
ment. The small decrease from Novem- 
ber brought the estimated number of 
persons holding jobs to 1,028,000 in 
December, 40,000 higher than in the last 
month of 1958. A large volume of work 
at construction projects was carried on 
into December, causing the seasonal de- 
cline in construction to be substantially 
smaller than usual. Manufacturing was 
buoyant, and the increased employment 
of people in sales and clerical occupations 
associated with Christmas buying helped 
to bring about a non-seasonal increase 
in non-agricultural employment. The 
seasonal reduction in farm employment 
continued, however, offsetting the non-farm increase. 


At the end of the year 253,000 were estimated to be employed in agricul- 
ture, some 6 per cent less than at the end of 1958. Non-farm employment, 
however, moved up almost 8 per cent to bring about a 4 per cent increase in 
over-all employment. Construction employment was roughly 10 per cent 
above the year-earlier level as a result of a considerable increase in industrial 
and commercial building, while the number of houses under construction at 
the beginning of December in centres of 5,000 population and over was slightly 
higher than a year earlier. Employment gains of more than 5 per cent from 
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the end of 1958 were registered in manufacturing, trade and service. Employ- 
ment in minerals benefited from improved production levels in 1959 in iron 
ore, copper and petroleum. At the end of the year the number of oil drilling 
rigs in operation was 12 per cent greater than a year earlier. Increased exploita- 
tion of the lignite fields of southeastern Saskatchewan and exports of coal to 
Japan from the Crowsnest Pass largely arrested the long-run decline of coal 
mining employment. Transportation, storage and communication, important in 
the Prairie region because of the large numbers of workers involved, employed 
a slightly higher number of workers at the end of 1959 than at the end of the 
previous year. 


The seasonal rise in unemployment continued over the month, 12 of 
the 20 labour market areas being reclassified to categories of increased labour 
surplus. The area classification at the end of December was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (8); in moderate surplus, 
14 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Mild weather 
checked the seasonal decline in construction activity to some extent and helped 
to maintain employment in that industry. Most other industries experienced 
seasonal declines and there was some curtailment of logging in northern Alberta 
until the ground is made more solid by heavier frost. Sawmills and planer 
mills were affected by shortages of logs. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A layoff 
occurred when a beet sugar manufacturing plant ended its 1959 production. 
Workers in the needle trades were also released temporarily. The number of 
construction workers registered with the National Employment Service increased 
from November but remained almost 15 per cent below the December 1958 
total. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Pulp wood logging continued at a fairly high level but the close 
of navigation at mid-month resulted in layoffs of stevedores and other trans- 
portation workers. Considerable quantities of wet grain arrived for drying; 
priority for it slowed total grain shipments because of the long handling time 
required for moisture removal. 


Brandon, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Regina (major agricultural) and Swiit 
Current, Drumheller, Medicine Hat (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


Prince Albert, Yorkton (major agricultural) and Dawson Creek (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


After a moderate decline over the month, employment in the Pacific 
region was estimated to total 522,000 in December, 8,000 more than at the 
same time in 1958. Most of the change occurred in industrial employment. 
Agriculture remained inactive; the number of workers declined slightly. 


Much of the contraction in employment over the month was attributed to 
construction. Although commercial building held up fairly well, housebuilding 
again fell off. The number of units under construction in centres of 5,000 
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pie ta population and over at the beginning of 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- PACIFIC 
1957 - 58 - 59 | December was down more than 5 per 
econ Seasonolly adjusted cent from a month earlier, and about 
| 7 25 per cent from the same time in 1958. 
575,000 eee Perse Associated trades and suppliers for the 
pepo ~— construction industry were also affected. 
525,000 : i = 4 a 
500,000 | — | Logging held steady; Christmas 
; shutdowns were shorter than usual, 
550,000 ince seeee tees especially on the coast, where weather 
Y conditions were particularly good. In 
500,000 }=* - NV - 
475,000 |= 2 the northern part of the province and 
| on the Queen Charlotte Islands the 
i ies mer aa ease oe ae weather was less favourable and a num- 
509,000 | — fares : ber of camps closed. A high level of 
475,000 ° ° . . . 
Paka | ee production continued in sawmills and in 
nanan | pulp and paper plants but some reduc- 
987 | tions occurred in shingle mills. Machine 
Saree shops and other suppliers for the forestry 
industry were benefited by the strong levels of activity. 


At mid-month herring fishing was suspended, and more than 1,000 fisher- 
men and several hundred workers in reduction plants became unemployed. 
Oil drilling increased over the month; an average of more than 40 per cent 
more rigs were in operation in December than in November. In mining 
and in the shipyards there were only minor changes in the over-all level of 
activity. 

Unemployment increased over the month but the total remained lower than 
at the end of 1958. Four labour market areas were reclassified to categories 
indicating surpluses of labour. At the end of December the classification of 
the 11 areas was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 4 (5); in moderate surplus, 6 (5); in balance, 1 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. A between-season layoff in sugar refining temporarily affected more 
than 100 workers. On the waterfront almost every deep sea berth was occupied 
at month-end and some ships were anchored in mid-stream to await loading, as 
moisture removal slowed grain handling somewhat. Registrations of loggers at 
the National Employment Service were down by about 40 per cent from the 
same time last year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Although generally logging held up rather well, snow on the upper levels and 
other seasonal factors depressed forestry employment during the month. The 
surplus of unemployed workers was increased by the return of some loggers 
from other districts where seasonal layoffs had taken place earlier. Construc- 
tion employment declined seasonally. 


Chilliwack and Okanagan Valley (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Seasonally low levels of activity prevailed in agriculture and the 
food packing industry. Logging and sawmilling were steady except for holiday 
shutdowns. 


ie 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





As 1959 ended, collective bargaining was in progress for more than 75 
major agreements affecting 207,000 Canadian workers. New major agreements 
signed during December granted wage increases to an additional 13,000 workers. 
The most important negotiations in progress at the year-end were those between 
the major railways and the 15 unions representing non-operating employees; 
little progress was made in these talks during December and discussions were 
scheduled to resume early in January. At the end of the year, the strike of 1,800 
textile workers at the Magog plant of Dominion Textiles, then three months old, 
was still unsettled. 


Among the new contracts signed during December were those at the 
plants of Continental and American Can Companies, which signed agreements 
negotiated by the parent companies in the United States; these were similar 
to the contracts signed with the U.S. locals of the United Steelworkers. The 
agreement included a package increase of approximately 28 cents an hour for 
about 2,000 employees in the plant, office and sales force of Continental Can 
Company in metropolitan Toronto, Chatham, Ont., and Burnaby, B.C., and 
for 300 plant employees of American Can Company in Vancouver. Workers 
in the remaining branches of American Can, in various centres in Ontario 
and Quebec, and in the Continental Can operation at St. Laurent, Que., were 
not affected by the Steelworkers’ settlement, as they are represented by CLC- 
chartered locals; in December these were in the process of negotiating separate 
agreements. The three-year agreement with the Steelworkers provided for 7 
cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 1959 and similar increases each year 
until the contract expires. Fringe benefits will add another estimated 7.2 cents 
an hour. | 

The United Hatters International Union, representing 1,600 millinery 
workers, 65 per cent of them women, was engaged in collective bargaining 
for a new agreement with the Millinery Manufacturing Association of Montreal. 
In addition to higher wages, the union was seeking a reduction in the work 
week from 40 to 35 hours, the standard in the U.S. millinery industry. It argued 
that a shorter work week would spread or at least maintain employment. The 
union contended that this measure was necessary because the industry has been 
adversely affected by U.S. imports, the effect of which has been aggravated by 
the practice, recently adopted by some stores, of leasing their millinery depart- 
ments to concessionaires specializing in American-made headgear. As a means 
of counteracting this competition, the union proposed that 1 per cent of the 
payroll be allocated to a fund to assist the industry in promoting the sale 
of Canadian-made hats. 





In the “Collective Bargaining Calendar for 1960” and the “Collective Bargaining 
Scene” (below), the short titles by which the unions are listed are those used in the 1959 
edition of Labour Organizations in Canada; this practice will be followed from now on. 

In order to make room for the Bargaining Calendar (page 14), Current Labour 
Statistics will not appear this month only. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 





JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
BiG, Mlectric hailwaya Companyewi Cle wmerenmeeentieticieecricr tas Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aircratt (Western), Winnipeg: Man vite... 2.0.00 ee cw cece seer Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can sJohns-ManvallesAsbestos: Ques eee ee eine oe ae ene Mining Empl. haga (CCCL) 
Canadian Marconi. Montreal "Quesseenneetiia ae eee ate eres Empl. Council (Ind.) 
IDYsdsealllenntel Moitagshin, Weeomro; Ohtind hoc sancbacodsotuonceunce son Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant wkrs.) 
Dominion Glass, HamiltonsOntes...0 seeese ete ae eee eee ae Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hirestone lire wklamil tom Ontenwadience ae aoe faeces ote Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont..............00e000: Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Alimentaires), 

QuebeceR Gra ire taro oc eerne E he cere tine Commerce Emp]. Federation (CCCL) 
BrA. Oltelarksont Onties toe monet aero nitrate eit eto oar Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, \Quecssc0an ens ce ties nino ns ees Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Can-Met Explorations, Elliot Lake, Ont eee acta: stanton ome Steelworkers (A FL-CIO/CLC) 
Oity obs Van couvera Gael mee Oe eee eee eat ae et Geta: B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

City: OLaVaANCOUMER Wes Ce meee oe eer tT eT ane aren cer et ees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ID siniesk (VATIOUS) EL OLOMbOs Onl. qaeeet ears cetera eee ene eer Teamsters (CLC) 

Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, Loretteville, St. 

Tite dG) resect he, Bet eget ey ac pcre eee od Oa er aes Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Goodyear line a NewalLOrontvorOnite perry mene ttt re ne nee eres Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mallinerys Mins eA ssoceelontrealy@ teh een tain eee ene Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MARCH 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide..................2200000: I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (trafficempl.) 
BIC, elephouen provinCeswidescseet ona eee ee eaine cea eer B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burnsicn Gon (astem) i habcheneny Onteras eer ieeitere rine Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L- I0/CLC) 
sini ea vnesiievant CHBYER ooh Gobbobocceasooccodbacdanauesodne Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
@anadalPackerss eight plants.eee ert eee eee ie ie eee cts Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdu. British Aluminum, BaierComeau, Ques....5) ee eee eae Sheet Metal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 


City of Toronto, Ont 
City of Toronto, Ont 
City of Toronto, Ont 





City ol Winnipego Man iAt son note Pre ee pene tee eee eer Public Service Emp!. (CLC) 

IDFubares: (baleen; Wehasoyia weds IBC nan sumac anne Gooddunerodnbe pone Teamsters (CLC) 

Dome Engineering Works uachine\@ ues sna eee eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gatinesu Lower, COmMpPAanyawide.a- ee ae ee eater eee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

HammermillsPapersMatanes@ tesa eran tee ieee ameter ate Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Power Commission, DIO VANCE=WiGl er a4, tee eae eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mamtobamlbelephone; provance-wierw pease ee erie eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone, province-wide................200ceeecsceeeees Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Metropolitan Toronto, Ontne dees Pent. 0 bt eee Cee Public Empl. (CLC 

Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que.............--0200eeee0s Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Ontariovkely dros compsany=wiGes ieee mean eee eerie Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont................... Teamsters (CLC) 

St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man................... Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

Dasks: Gow tire cen eas Se eee eee ee eas ae DERE AE eee ee eee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 

Switt:Ganadian isixplants spices toe eine ee citer rere rare Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

Wilstlsibtd,,. Montreal Quest wire ue eer es eet eines ene ea teenie: Packinghouse jis nee CIO/CLC) 

Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man......................... Public Empl. (CLC 

Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man....................-- Street Railway Empl (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

APRIL 
Abitibiseower oy baperelnoquoisslal ss: Onteniente ee teen Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC\) and others 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Anglo-Cdna Papers QuebecniQue sa. ee eee eee nee oe eee rac Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BC) Hlectricaprovance-wid esa) aaeek eeerela ernie eer acer I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, Port Alberni, 

Victoria Ghemainus, 5. © eaters meek cyan pores reer Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 

Conadaveaper my indsore Villsn Queue meer eet rite eet ron series Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Can. Steamshin: Wines ;OntaandsQuess eee eae ee cee Railway Clerks rar ue ate 

Christer LoOwrrekOroucOn On tae een re eee ere Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 

City ohQtebeor Q tela ect see ee rene ose OEE Municipal and Schocl Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
(outside wkrs. ) 

Cityor Quebec 4@ wena ter cite Cea ete casas Municipal and School Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


(inside wkrs. ) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine and Three Rivers, Que... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Consolidated Paner,iGrand’Miére, Quewesee. se eis ose eile Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated eapery Lorber Wred a @ lene reer tee eee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan Falls, Que.............-..-..+-+- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominions sricivtesseachin esl Coser rian err een een err Steelworkers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

MonnaconaseapensWonnaconas@ UC eee aan eer eee eeetre Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

HB hiddy sbullt@ western eine oc Oat. ee nee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), and others 

Hood stores!(various),. Vancouveny 5: Genmaen titers aie te ietaee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hur MirsaiGuild «Montreal @nesmereemeen nie tee eee re. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Greathuakes: Paper el Onuavy al lta TsO) 1 beeen rei teers enema Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC), and others 

1EQVI2Cloprahaiangy porns Olin wiosooodddeasowsdooodenasavcn8edecc us Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Kellogs'Go.5, London; Ontisere coal eee et brah cisco ddracrgeieere Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont......................... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathoni@orps, aration © 1b. eee een ei aii cies ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mersey Paper. Liverpool ins. oa aan nila IIS ov eycncicressycxcverenenrhc Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, Ont................. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OntariovPapers LhoroldwOntewerren eee eee eee wenn Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Power super: Markets; Doronto, Ont. asea. i. . cee eee cei Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IETice Brose enogaml Gs iver bend. @uciaene ae anes enes Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
IProvancial Paper slnOrola SiO niet ne Cr aerate aioe a oan: Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que..................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TESA ee ODINSONSLOLON tO, Ont ea reie mere ee cin ccna: Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stauawnrence Corps WasteAneuss Qe mene woke ci -eiseinn ances Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Ptmlawrence. Wore mlrecmLuoc keuOn bas aneree etn eis veielerrecrera ieee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Sta Wawrence Corp... uhreeyRiverss Quesiasen)e aae+ ec dere setae Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Howardsomi ta baner © orwell s Ontesee eee atti pee eeiancee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont.................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
BLE RAT CAN AG A=Wi GC wrcyeOh vie Seite: «dic Sette ohsia o.0 Wlo's aie sg dowla eaiselioaa as Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MAY 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld...................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
AsSOCHuUD Industries lLoronto. Ont enensadenacit mane see ena nee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ber lechricuallwayarcoMmpany-wiGessaeeeieiee ders secicie see ae Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld........................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
@anadianl@ are lort Williams Onteniente ele asc ceecie recat Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GanaWire.cs Caples ibeasidesOnt. see oe se cnn U.E. (Ind.) 
GRR AC angdda-widevers exe at ne yee Ei eer lee eOaledoaees Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dawvad abirerew Montreal. Que a.ccrrter critic <r ochit force oe ere Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
DomimironshubbereeatehenersOnteee serene cis oe enon Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mominionskubber (lire Divs), mitchener Ontw...0.... 0)... ae eoee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wrvidenceaner Oo xryd ens On taeda yooh eo ah «cris oa 6 9 ncheenere Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hraser © Oss elicimuncdstonse Neb sceer eee ee ee a eee eee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodrich Canadaskatchenen,; Ontarenernca nee eee eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
el vina tomo Canerlond Onsen beemeer teers caniciciie icles crn Auto Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
INortoniComChippawasiOutss i ceby. terre ee ete an cw cnccccimeeeele Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
REG aArsVactoreMontredli@ 6. eae mene ene ee Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
SEIS} ke Pee OO dosg (Net SEIS. noc ogee ootu eos ade Sosa eeoonanmens Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls & Grand’Mére, £ 
LO TT Shad PRIS ities wt CARNE Re cae te ots ERC eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JUNE 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose, Woodfibre & Port Alice, B.C............. Pulp and Paper Mil! Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lianne (Co. CUChin,,, Ghia, IBC en noncen ses wxgpaeaaean esos 4 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Batarshoembata wen On te. weperee =e © te es Ree ce) 5 6s pe es oe. Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B........................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Cdnssucarsbactoriess) Wayanond wAlvas meee eee oe ect ne oe eine CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, Que................. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
GlosiailirsAcsocetmonontors On Users trae ey een mee Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Columbia Celluloses Watson lclandses. seen eee ae een Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Countanlds (any Coriwa ll Ontes ree were eee ae aes ee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CrownyZollerbach Ocean EL allssis. ©.) ae ee ee een eee: Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
lake lekoyrs Oey Mikes Obs 6 oo oe oacullcovuchoodemeubocasc Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que.................. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMollanec losdelebort Albers: Omen ene eae Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rolyimem@ orn Sarni wn Uineeen ca et see en ert ee pa ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Powell River Co., Powell River & Stillwater, B.C................. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scout lope wiuoneueils © Uc eet ine ern aer nnn Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
JULY 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada.....................ss00s Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) : 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que.................... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que..................------- CCCL-chartered local 
ness Virsa Guild a lontred| clue. meen en pete hs seen Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dressers Gutldeehoronto; Ontareateee et eaten te cence Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hraser GOsss Oa DANO: LO Uel Wee e HOR ee SEPA Res uelciewoneiaacan niet Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide...................-.-- I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Rowntreeie ose Loronto dOnt oon Re ec arts ore Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Stemberfss Montreal Cue sae ei bee eat os.rs sie. Bechet Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 
AUGUST 
ALItibi a Ower.er EAper,POreyATenur, Onta.u cece deus» cede sok cena Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont..................--- Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdiretiberc steele Montreal Queue ase cee sk eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
enya) Ibitaanieel, (OM, OiMiinoas-cakceasceeane sonagoddenmeoeanes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GreatiakessPanen wits William, Ontsmene- eee sesame Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dartmouth, N.S............ Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hoteleniovalmwonka (© pcorontos Ont sree aie terre Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C...................+0005 Woodworkers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
ene a ompany stisna nolan On tacmeamen perereettnte weelen atch Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kamiberley-Olanicbanerse lone lacs On'te, ere vem este erie cleric) iateeri Carpenters (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. OLb Arthurs Ontyeeeseemeicmie eres teers te tera Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norther orest-rroducts, Oortearthiit, Ontsseee meet scm sie. Carpenters (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern B.C................ Woodworkers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Sts Warrence: Corpses Nipleons Onite. seen eee se oc eineae a clociie eric Carpenters (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskashing, Ont................... Carpenters (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
SEPTEMBER 
AN linesbotinea OroRs Catavavelse (Ona aact saan toon ade Obodhs acobabEinouone Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Canadairy Sts Laurent Ouctesnoee: eee tn ta reniccom ei eierae Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CGunaCar &houndinyer \lontresl GQ uceser ane nceetinc cic cit tear Railway Carmen (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
ConsumersiG lass Wontnesl Ques er anette ci nee cieieeieemnieiiere Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DetLavallandsAqreraiteLoronton Ont ae ate ieee rele Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office wkrs. ) 
Drydensbapery Onrvaens Ont.see eiceeee eee he hel a eee enclar erie Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GeneralisteclwaresscLoronto, Ont-seeee eeet eee ener cease et Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Hidmonton, Alta...2..5...0200--..c0e+ee- United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molsonisepreweny.n\lontreal tQuem creer er eeecer tei eee eee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
OnthboaurdeVWarines betenporouc he Ont eaeer eee icin ieenitr: Steelworkers (AF L- Guo! 
Saskatchewan Govtspeeeiaenetoe umes cit tite pee asta s Salers eis aie io eaeietel Sask. Civil Service (CLC 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide.......2........-.00cceeeeees Communications Wkrs. FL CIO/CLC) 
OCTOBER 
‘Alumnuros:©oselleMalipnesi@ leas nee eee eae een eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Aluminum: ©os shawiniganstallss: Queswetie tase cm aeons Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Burrard Dry Dock, Vancouver, EGA EM SORT ORs Ree ncrne: twelve unions 
Canada Safeway, Winnipeg, Aan Cae, MEO Mpori ae ek neh ee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crawley <a VicGrackentlhiotr ales Onteniente eee eet Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Oe ee ee PR ROR Ce ee ee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dow Chemicals SatnasOnt pee tre ee tee ene Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GeneraliGizarsMontreals @uesce. se eeen en meee eee. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cottons atmbivacint hes Queseene iene ieee Textile Federation (CCCL) 
lamperalelobaccom Gran Dyan les ee nee eet ete Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
imperial mlobacco Montreal Ques. teen eete oie ieie eet ciel ae Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
INorthempmilectric horontonOntaae eee eee Er Ee Lee here Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Industries! Councils Loronto;Ontes eee ae eine Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sheet metal firms (various), Vancouver, B.C...................--- Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 
‘buckett. Lobacco Hamilton Onteniente tier ete Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NOVEMBER 
Bellyvelephones Ont? & Quer a ee a ee eee aera eee Trafhiie Empl. (In 
Cdne Kodals Mountsbennis#Ontes eee eee eee Chemical Wkrs. nO PL CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Wwhreexaversa © uel aise ee ee ee ae ee ee eer: I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gity ol Montreal: (Quem secre oe rete tence CE ee tee Municipal and School Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
(office wkrs.) 
LevyersBrossclorontot Onte jc cesead tenes cue cee ae aioe Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwest Industries, Hdmonton, Altds... ..2 oss ceck soem oats oe Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electronics: Industries. Loronto, Onti ss. .4eeeeee eee IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RockiCityeuobaccon Quebeew@uc monaco ee ee Tobacco Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) | 
paguenay erming ls seOnbeA lived aGUeCssiecusasmemers detec tees Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) | 
‘Loronto Westemebospitalhorontos Ont.eeareaaenineeneicce ate Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DECEMBER 
iN iphaatbiybiaal A OLe ys, IeGuneyarrarn, Oaths 645 big danad Od on OSaobaHeD soos ooedna: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, P.Q........ Leather and Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) | 
BellMelephonesOnty ci Ques cacao oc ee eee eee mia Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. sales- 
Bell Melephone Ouse Ont lane iba ree tee eee Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Bell elephonew Oues.Ont. Mam eAlta. db. C errs eee eee ert are Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
BCs Eotels Assocs ian Couvetw inc Cae eee ee eee eines Hotel ee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dispen- 
sers 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, Fraser Valley, 
2k @aeeat ae As, Sad ah ree A pine RL oi rnt rd Mey UBB ne Deas i wet Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
lesaqaclon [reeves Ibeelmmye, OUSS 4 oa noded aeeadekeeuuadneonesccboonan CLC-chartered local 
Cpilbaey, letornae, Chlimacs sb hiv «<li aoan aoauowomuorescooboataan ace Empl. Assoc, (Ind.) 
Cdn. General Electric, Moeronte, Ont. hicks sere oc ne nee U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada......................-- Lithographers (CLC) 
Canadians Vackers, Montreal i Quemp nse eee eee ee eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
City olf Galoary.cAltaweees. Bay we eee ees, eb ce ee eke Public Empl. (CLC) 
@Gityol:@aleary<A ltas¢, «de ae eee cere ee cee ene Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
City oid dimontonknA lita one i. Arai tis eee ae ec ee oe Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Citys oH dimontoni-A lta. cesar nee reeem ees een rete cmnne or: Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs. ) 
CANSEU: (Communications Dept) ae aay Rae oa eareieaiee sens Cee ciate Railroad Telegraphers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Sorel, Que...........-........ ys de een dbot testes Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
G.T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, Onueremrine : dkot sty «obra eee en Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Eastern Car, Trenton, TINS eet des As ed i Tg | 5. ee eg ee ye Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assoc., Winnipeg, Man.................. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL- CI0/CLC) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, Ont.............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MalanticnG.oldabicldsm rl alets Quer renee nnn sae eceett nie Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marinesindustriess: sorely @ ues eae te ae oe ee ert eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
MinersRiubbersG ranbyal@ leo eeaee ee ete Praeerici ee ee eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, Moose Jaw, Sask..... CLC-Chartered local (hospital empl.) 
Shipping Federation{on Gan evalitax Ns eet tee tanis oe esieieletei eines T.L.A. (CLC) | 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, LO iekeAreneea Aueae coco conous Lu.A. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, INP ag oe ooh eae LL.A. (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Orbit thera eens Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Coronto, belesram ss horonton Ont. seam eerie ere eae Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 1960 


(except those under negotiation in December 1959) 


Company and Location Union 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Produits 

PAO AIT es, aC UC DGE ke Older. curate kane eile Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Peer ER SOT mul EL meer Set oa on on ett Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
He LELEDNONE, PrOVINCC-WIUE wat nc rece cececeve oc B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bristol Aircraft (Western), Winnipeg, Man. ........ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
STS OAV eSLel ACA AO A aie eee ea. sachsen, Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ....._ Sheet Metal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can-Met Explorations, Quirke Lake, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SAN EAC Kers WeleOk DIaUtS ose a) a, eRe ities; Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cire Of POLOULC AT Cl eet ter We an Ate ei cs Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PU GLR LOL OROr, CONG ne lett. bce ang niches oes Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
ity YOR FOL Ol CO sn ON Ge mah otee ce no ecadice ah seconds Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Dy Ole Van COUV EL es Ce bh ten con eerhe aenans eee, Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
inyeOlay ANCOUVED* 1DCoe ye icc ee te deity B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
iyeor \inniper, Maile... er ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Colonial Steamships, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
soeiriess (Various). 1 GrOntOs Opti. A incu tener, es Leamsters (CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver, Beet skeet es Teamsters (CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Onin Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, OUes ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide .............0:05....c.006 I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire; New loronto,, Ont. ........)....<... . Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hammermill Paper, Matané, Que. ........................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ..... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide .................... . LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ................... . Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
NietroOpOltany | OFONLO.) ONT. yes.) ccs uresetieeerscet eee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ....... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company- vide tae Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
HEOViInCe OL SAaskavGnewall os tel... sesk acess Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ . Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Dales li sik pliant Giceen ae cee oe ne Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lownshipcrol scarborough, Onti icine cn Public Empl. (CLC) 
Walsh Ltd SMoniredueQue, Sar sal ee og. 20)..ke Jc Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ....... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During December 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
American Can, Ontario and Quebec .................... CLC-chartered local 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ . Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 

WOl0re i Ouébeer Pn tie he em ae CCCL-chartered local 
B.C. Electric Railway, Vancouver, B.C. ............ . Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Buildingysuppliers; Vancouver, B.C. s.iieeiccncn.. Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... . Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

Ashcroft, Ee eee een Miter cea Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 

Vireo 2 RA ots 7 ee eo et I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. nape Manville; Asbestos; Que. ..4..6.0cs Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, COO NBAM ne tb wanaas . Empl. Council (ind.) | 
CNR CPR: other railways, Canada-wide ............ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ . Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
[Uy Ole VON Leal ys Ouse ee, eek oe Biss ie cevecstetaee cee Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cityeo! Montreal, Ouran os ikctorel acts. CLC-chartered local 
SSE OL OETA Wa HOON Cepia ect RN sa eGR bev oak vavactenss Public Empl. (CLC) 
C30. OL VAN COUV CH Cobe. 20 9 ehriig. F ic deo vss Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
tye lV AnCOUV cIseD. Cry. fel hate nbiciess esdenosenss Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Catynot eWinnipe is Misti orci nee Aen « Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que. 
Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B.C 
Mistillers ‘Corp. Montteal,. @ ese ieee eee 
Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ 
Firestone Tire, Hamilton, Ont. 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. 

Loretteville, St. Tite, Que. 
InonsOresot Cars ocnelicrvilley OUcru nna, pee 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................. 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ............... 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. .... 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................ 
Quebec, Natural, Gas! Montreal Ouew 2s 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. .............. 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. . 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. 


Pha eetoe oH eb 


Union 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
CLC-chartered local 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Council (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 
Pile eae Menta Siege aie ee Aaa Mine eee ate ie tenia 


Bancroft, Ont. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines, 
CBC, company-wide 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. 


Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité de la 


Providence;, Montreal P:O8. sa ee 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. 
Dominion;Stores,. LOTrOntO, Ont. tse eee 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ..................... 
Hotel Mount Royal, IMoniT ea OUCh et ee ee 
Price [Bros., eK Gnosamin OUuet aene renee 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. -..-. 
oe RaymondyPaper, Desbiens Ques 4. eee ; 
Trans-Canada Airlines, company-wide ................ ? 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving Picture Machine Operators 
CIO/CLC) 

Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


Services Federation (CCCL) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- eS cae ) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


(AFL- 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ 
Bindery Room Employees, Toronto, Ont. .......... 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Oueci ee 
Canada Cement, company-wide .........00...000.00.... 
Cdn. Industries, Millhaven, Ont. 
Consumers Gas, Toronto, One Reo eee 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, CUE. 9 Sees oe ee eas! 
Dominion Wabana Ore, Bell Island, IN Tid ss ee 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, OIG ee ee ee 


North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. 
TOLrontos Star.eloronto, Onto ww... eee 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. .... 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 
Drummond yatlens ©) We. urs. cer yee se ree eee Textile Federation (CCCL) (see also under 
Work Stoppage) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ......0............. . United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
QuebecsiP.O eye ee Oe eee ee Pe. 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec, POF 5k oe ee ete 


Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 


Dominion Textile, Magog, Que. 
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Textile Federation (CCCL) 





Part Ill—Settlements Reached During December 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ATLAS ASBESTOS, MONTREAL, QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement covering 400 
empl.—6 cents an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1959 and 5 cents an hr. eff. March 1, 1960; 
employer to contribute towards pension plan whereas formerly only employees made con- 
tributions. 


Avro AIRCRAFT, MALTON, ONT.—MAcHINIsTs (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TECHNICIANS): present 
contract extended to July 31, 1961 without change. 


City OF EDMONTON, ALTA.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 560 
empl.—S-per-cent increase in wages during 1959 and 34 per cent during 1960. 


CPR, WESTERN REGION—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): settlement terms not yet available. 


CRANE LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—6-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1959; 5-cent-an-hr. increase eff. 
Nov. 1, 1960; skilled workers to receive an additional 5 cents an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1959; 
improved health insurance plan; vested right clause improved for employees aged 40 or with 15 
yrs. service; pension plan increased $10 per month to a maximum of $65 per month. 


CONTINENTAL CAN, NEW ToRONTO, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 800 wkrs.—an increase of 7 cents an hr. on base rates plus an increase in the 
increment between standard job class rates eff. Oct. 1, 1960 and an equal increase on Oct. 1, 1961; 
improvements in SUB, hospital and group insurance, pension and sick benefits. 


DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL, MONTREAL, QUE.—MINEWORKERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
affecting 500 wkrs.—5-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to Nov. 30, 1959 and 6-cent-an-hr. increase 
efi. Aug. 1, 1960; 2 days bereavement leave without loss of pay for deaths occurring in the 
yunediate domly of the employee; shift premium for afternoon and evening shifts increased by 

cent an hr. 


FatrEY AVIATION, DaRTMOUTH, N.S.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increase of 4 cents an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1959; a further increase 
ot 7 cents an hr. eff. June 1, 1960. 


HOTEL CHATEAU FRONTENAC (CPR), QUEBEC, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
Wrrs. (CLC): 33-mo. agreement covering 580 empl.—S-cent-an-hr. increase retroactive to 
yun 1, 1959 with an additional 3 cents an hr. eff. May 1, 1960 and 2 cents an hr. eff. April 1, 


Hote, Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL Wkrs. (CLC): 
33-mo. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 5 cents an hr. retroactive to June 1, 
1959 and an additional 3 cents an hr. eff. May 1, 1960 and 2 cents an hr. eff. April 1, 1961; 
improved vacation plan; some changes in work rules. 


MANITOBA ROLLING MILL, SELKIRK, MAN.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1t-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 wkrs.—wage increase of 4 cents an hr. retroactive to April 16, 1959 and an 
additional 3 cents an hr. retroactive to Nov. 15, 1959; some revisions made to the incentive 
wage plan. 


MARITIME TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONE, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT): 1-yr. agreement affecting 600 empl.—general wage increase ranging from $1.05 
to $3.75 per wk. 


PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 1,000 wkrs.— 
general wage increase of 6 cents an hr; 3 wks. vacation with pay after 10 yrs. service (formerly 
3 wks. after 12 yrs.); employees working on legal holidays to receive $18 per day rather than 
$17.25 per day as formerly. 


SPORTSWEAR MFRS. GUILD, TORONTO, ONT.— LADIES GARMENT WORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
the agreement which covers 1,200 wkrs. was extended until July 31, 1960 without change in 
terms. 


THOMPSON PrRopucts, ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—EMPLoyerS Assoc. (IND.): l-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 6 cents an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1959; additional increase of 
6 cents an hr. for skilled trades; a cost-of-living bonus amounting to 8 cents an hr. was 
incorporated into the base rates. 


WALTER M. LOwWNEY, MONTREAL, QUE.—BAKERY WorRKERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement affecting 
650 empl.—wage increases of 8 cents an hr. for male empl. and 5 cents an hr. for female empl. 
were granted retroactive to March 1959; an additional increase of 8 cents an hr. for male 
empl. and 4 cents an hr. for female empl. eff. March 1960; 4 wks. vacation with pay after 25 
yrs. service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); employees with 2 yrs. service will be 
paid for some statutory holidays even if temporarily laid off at the time; double pay for 
Sunday work; improvements in premium pay for afternoon and night shifts eff. March 1959. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





605 Winter Works Projects Approved in First Week 


There were 605 municipal works projects 
accepted for federal contribution under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
up to December 4. The program became 
effective on December 1. 

On the same date in 1958, the year the 
program was inaugurated, 100 projects had 
been approved. In 1959 it had been possible 
to announce the program earlier, and as a 
result a large number of projects had 
already been accepted by the federal Gov- 
ernment by the time the program opened. 

All 10 provinces have agreed to take part 
in this winter’s program and, up to Decem- 
ber 4, projects have been submitted by all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. 

The total cost of the projects accepted 
up to December 4 was about $33,000,000, 
of which about $24,973,000 will be spent 
during the five months the program is in 
effect—December 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960. 
The total direct payroll cost involved in 
the projects during this period was 
estimated at about $9,500,000. Of this, the 
federal Government will contribute about 
$4,671,000. Direct payroll costs make up 
almost 40 per cent of the expenditures on 
these projects. 

It is expected that 13,392 men will be 
hired as a direct result of projects already 
approved and that the total on-site employ- 
ment will amount to 701,354 man-days. 

Under the terms of the program the Gov- 
ernment offers to pay one-half the direct 
payroll costs of a municipality or its con- 
tractors or subcontractors on accepted win- 
ter works projects. For the purpose of the 


incentive program, winter works projects 
will include work that would not normally 
be undertaken during the winter months 
and that is designed to create additional 
employment. 

Projects which are eligible are: 

(a) Needed public projects municipalities 
have considered undertaking some time in 
the future which can be undertaken this 
winter; 

(b) New projects that can be carried out 
this winter; 

(c) Additional work on existing projects 
over and above the work that would have 
been carried out in any event this winter. 


The types of work coming under the 
terms of this offer are: the construction and 
major reconstruction of streets, sidewalks 
and municipal roads; the construction and 
major reconstruction of water, sewage and 
storm sewage facilities not including build- 
ings; and the construction and development 
of municipal parks and playgrounds. 

Five provinces are again offering further 
incentives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities. Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia have offered an extra 25 per cent 
of payroll costs on top of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s 50 per cent. 

The number of projects approved for 
each province was as follows: Newfound- 
land, 15; Nova Scotia, 5; New Brunswick, 
33; Quebec, 15; Ontario, 206; Manitoba, 40; 
Saskatchewan, 112; Alberta, 39, British 
Columbia, 140. 





Will Not Use Winter Work Plan So That More Qualify For Insurance 


Reports that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission would co-operate with munic- 
ipalities to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance by means of 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram were recently refuted by officials of 
the Montreal office of the UIC. 


It had been rumoured that a worker 
who was short of weekly unemployment 
insurance contributions would be employed 
on the winter employment projects aided 
by federal grants until he had qualified for 
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benefit, and would then be laid off to make 
way for another worker who was short of 
contributions. 


“Such a course of action is incompatible 
with the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
whose objective is to protect workers against 
involuntary unemployment,” the UIC state- 
ment said. “Such a policy would result in 
abandonment of the principle of the best 
qualified applicants being referred to job 
vacancies.” The fact that a person is or 
is not drawing unemployment insurance 





benefit is never taken into account in refer- 
ring him to an employer, it added. 

The Commission believes that workers 
would rather be working than drawing bene- 
fits, and obviously could not be a party to 
an arrangement that discriminated between 
workers in the way suggested, the Montreal 
statement said. 


John L. Lewis Decides to Retire, 
Was UMW President 40 Years 


John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers for 40 years, will retire early 


this year. He wil be 80 years old on 
February 12. 
He will be succeeded by Thomas 


Kennedy, the union’s Vice-President. 


Mr. Lewis announced his pending retire- 
ment in a letter, dated December 15 and 
addresed to UMW members, that was 
published in the union’s bi-monthly maga- 
zine, the United Mine Workers Journal. 


Born in Lucas, Iowa, he quit school while 
in the seventh grade to drive mules in the 
coal mines. His father and grandfather were 
Welsh coal miners. In 1917 he was elected 
UMW Vice-President and two years later 
became President. 


He was defeated in 1921 in an attempt 
to unseat Samuel Gompers as President of 
the American Federation of Labour. 


In 1935 he took the Mine Workers out 
of the AFL and, with them, other dissident 
unions and formed the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. He became the CIO’s 
first President. 


He withdrew his union from the CIO in 
1942, re-affiliated with the AFL in 1946, 
and again broke with the AFL the follow- 
ing year. In Canada, it remained affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congres until 
December 1955, when it was expelled for 
non-payment of per capita tax. Since then 
the UMW has been inedpendent. 


During his presidency, the miners became 
the highest-paid and most adequately in- 
sured group of industrial workers in the 
world—U.S. miners now earn $24 a day. 
The union’s pension and welfare fund has 
become a model of industry-financed social 
security. 


The UMW does not have provision for a 
president emeritus but Mr. Lewis’ successor, 
Thomas Kennedy, has announced that he 
would ask the union’s executive board to 
create such a post for the retiring President. 


Like Mr. Lewis, Mr. Kennedy began 
working in the mines while in his teens. 
Now 72 years of age, he has been a union 
member for almost 60 years and an officer 


of the UMW since 1925, when he became 
international Secretary-Treasurer. He served 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania 
from 1935 to 1939. 


Head of Special Services Branch, 
Walter W. Dawson Retires 


Walter W. Dawson, a deputy minister in 
Saskatchewan in the 1940’s, and latterly 
Director of the Special Services Branch of 
the Department of Labour, retired from 
federal government service last month. 

Well-known from coast to coast for his 
work in the farm labour field and in con- 
nection with group movements of immi- 
grants into Canada, Mr. Dawson played a 
vital role last winter in the organization and 
administration of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program. 

Mr. Dawson’s career in the public service 
began in his native province, Saskatchewan, 
after his discharge from the army in 1919. 
His military career extended from 1914 to 
1919, during which time he served in France 
with the 28th Battalion of the Second 
Division. 

From 1920 to 1924 he worked with the 
federal Income Tax Branch. At the height 
of the depression of the 1930’s he served as 
director of relief for the province of Sas- 
katchewan. At one point in his career, 
during the winter of 1937-38, more than 
half of the population of the province was 
on relief. 

In 1941 he added the duties of Director 
of Farm Labour for Saskatchewan and in 
1943 he was loaned by the province to 
serve as representative of agriculture on 
the federal Wartime Mobilization Board. In 
1944 he returned to Saskatchewan as Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Labour and 
Public Welfare. 

In 1946 he joined the Japanese Division 
of the federal Department of Labour as 
Supervisor of Japanese Employment Place- 
ment, working in Saskatchewan. The follow- 
ing year he came to Ottawa to head the 
Department’s Special Services Branch and 
act as co-ordinator of federal-provincial 
farm labour programs. For a number of 
years he was concerned with the organiza- 
tion of group movements of more than 
100,000 immigrants to Canada. 

During his last four years of federal gov- 
ernment service he was increasingly con- 
cerned with the development of the National 
Winter Employment Campaign as a senior 
member of the working committee co- 
ordinating government activities in that 
field. 


ZL 


L.M. Messmer, Vice-President of 


Alberta Labour Federation, Dies 


L. M. Messmer, Vice-President for 
Southern Alberta of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, died Christmas Eve at the age 
of 34 years. 

Mr. Messmer had been re-elected for the 
fourth consecutive year at the Federation’s 
convention in Edmonton last October. 


His union career began when he was 
elected president of the local union at the 
Dominion Glass Company in Redcliffe, Alta. 


When the membership voted to enter the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Mr. Messmer 
was elected business agent for the glass and 
pottery locals. In 1955 the union came 
under the jurisdiction of the United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America 
(CCL). 

When the Industrial Federation of Labour 
of Alberta and the Alberta Federation of 
Labour merged in September 1956 (L.G. 
1956, p. 1261), Mr. Messmer was elected 
southern vice-president. He was active also 
in the Medicine Hat and District Labour 
Council. 


Quebec Requests Federal Govt. 
To Put Stop to Textile Imports 


A motion urging the federal Government 
to adopt without delay suitable means to 
stop the “undesirable competition” of foreign 
textile products on the Quebec market was 
passed unanimously by the Quebec Legis- 
lative Assembly early in December. 


The motion stated that the textile industry 
employs more than 50,000 people in some 
350 mills scattered over the province, and 
that “said foreign imports in the province 
cause much unemployment and deprive 
thousands of workers of their livelihood.” 
It contended that it was urgently necessary 
“to put a stop to this unjust and prejudicial 
competition,’ and it begged the federal 
authorities to take the required measures 
immediately. 


Name Members of Enlarged 


Quebec Labour Relations Board 


Composition of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board was announced last month by 
Hon. Antonio Barrette, provincial Minister 
of Labour. 

The Board has been enlarged to eight 
members to enable it to hold simultaneous 
sittings in two locations. 

Judge Conrad Pelletier and H. C. Lebrun 
were reappointed Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man. Judge Pelletier, professor of indus- 
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trial legislation, Faculty of Law, Laval 
University, is a former Judge of the Sessions 
of the, Peace: 


The only other member carried over from 
the former board is Leo M. Coté. At the 
time of his appointment to the earlier board 
Mr. Cété was President of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 


Other labour representatives on the Board 
are André Roy, President, Quebec Central 
Council (CCCL), and J. Eucher Corbeil, 
Treasurer, Quebec Federation of Labour 
(CLC). 

Management representatives are: Claude 
Lavery, Secretary-General, Association of 
Professional Industrialists, K. G. K. Baker, 
Personnel Director, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Limited; and Benoit Tousignant, Per- 
sonnel Director, Quebec Cartier Muning 
Company, and onetime Chief Inspector of 
the Labour Relations Board. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Amended by Quebec Legislature 


A bill amending the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed by the pro- 
vincial Legislature last month. 

The amendment increases to $5,000 from 
$4,000 the basic salary on which indemnities 
to injured workers are to be calculated, and 
the rate of compensation is maintained at 
ie peEe Cent. 

Indemnity to the widow of a worker 
fatally injured in an industrial accident was 
raised to $75 a month instead of $55. A 
widow with three children will now receive 
$150 a month, compared with $135 in 
Saskatchewan, the province with the next 
highest compensation. 

The law is retroactive and persons now 
receiving compensation will receive  in- 
creased indemnities. 


Says Canada Should Produce 
More Engineering Technicians 


Canada must produce three to four 
engineering technicians for every profes- 
sional engineer produced, if the nation is 
to keep up with future demands in industry 
for technologically-trained personnel, R. M. 
Robinson, Vice-President, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, told a meeting of 
the American Vocational Association in 
Chicago last month. 

Mr. Robinson said that at present there 
exists a “very unbalanced ratio of engineers 
to engineering technicians” in Canada. 

In the past year, Mr. Robinson noted, 
Canadian universities turned out 2,140 
engineers, while only some 500 engineering 


technicians graduated from Canadian tech- 
nical schools, a ratio that is “just about the 
reverse of what it should be.” 


Mr. Robinson said that the engineering 
technician, in particular, is becoming more 
and more important in the industrial scheme 
of things, and suggested that a greater effort 
be made to attract the academically bright 
student into vocational and_ technical 
courses, 





Manitoba Federation Submits 
Brief to Provincial Cabinet 


Establishment of a full-time Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a compulsory check-off 
of union dues at the request of the majority 
of the employees in a bargaining unit, and 
the administration of the Fair Wages Act 
were among the more important measures 
requested in a brief presented last month 
by the Manitoba Federation of Labour to 
the Government of Manitoba. 


The Federation also recommended an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for a medical appeal system 
and to make the findings of the Medical 
Board binding on the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Other recommendations asked that: 

—Employment of females be prohibited 
in premises where the temperature is below 
50 degrees Farenheit, unless proper ventila- 
tion is provided. 

—The Building Trades Protection Act be 
amended to give the Building Trades Pro- 
tection Board the responsibility for licensing 
carpenters and millwrights. 

—A levy—estimated at 124 cents per 
month per subscriber—be imposed on sub- 
scribers to the provincial hospital plan to 
provide a fund out of which student nurses’ 
salaries of $900 a year each could be paid. 
The average number of student nurses was 
estimated at 750. 

—Accident prevention and_ industrial 
safety be placed under the supervision and 
control of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


The Federation also repeated a number 
of recommendations previously made to the 
Government. These included requests for: 
appointment of a full-time Minister of 
Labour; licensing of all journeymen plum- 
bers and steamfitters, and steam, gas and 
oil pipe welders; compulsory government 
automobile insurance covering public lia- 
bility and property damage; assumption by 
the Government of responsibility for the 
education of retarded children; patronage 
by the Government of union made goods 


and services and consideration of the union 
label on all printing; a public works and 
a low-cost subsidized housing program to 
relieve unemployment; enactment of a legal 
maximum of 40 hours work a week for all 
industries and all parts of the province; and 
raising of the ceiling on annual earnings 
for calculation of workmen’s compensation 
to $5,000 from the present $4,500. 


UAW Seeks Royal Commission 
To Study Automobile Industry 


The Canadian Council of the United 
Auto Workers, meeting in Brantford last 
month, called for the establishment of a 
Royal Commission on the automobile indus- 
try. The effects on employment of the 
importing of parts and vehicles should be 
given particular study, the Council suggested. 

The delegates, who represented the 
union’s 60,000 Canadian members, also re- 
quested Premier Frost of Ontario to con- 
vene a conference of union, industry and 
goverment leaders to deal with the social 
problems that result when industries move 
to another location. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, said not only the workers but whole 
communities have been “left in the lurch” 
by industries that move away after many 
years of profit making. 

A resolution submitted by UAW members 
in the aircraft industry asked the federal 
Government either to get the United States 
to drop its 12-per-cent tariff on commercial 
aircraft or to place a matching tariff on 
aircraft imported from the United States. 
It was unanimously approved. 





Issue Analysis of Welding Trade 


Another in the series of trade analyses 
designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has 
been issued. It is An Analysis of the Weld- 
ing Trade, which lists the essential opera- 
tions that a fully-trained journeyman should 
be able to perform as well as the related 
theoretical knowledge he should master to 
be competent in his trade. 

This is the twelfth analysis completed by 
a group of national committees appointed 
by the Department of Labour, working in 
conjunction with provincial apprenticeship 
authorities. Other trades covered are: heavy 
duty mechanic’s; bricklaying; carpentry; 
machinist’s; motor vehicle repair—body; 
motor vehicle repair—mechanical; plaster- 
ing; plumbing; sheet metal; electrical; and 
painting and decorating. 

The analyses are available from _ the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, for 50 cents a copy. 
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CCA Makes Submissions to 
Two Provincial Governments 


During November the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association submitted almost identical 
briefs to the Governments of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. 

The briefs dealt with housing, highways, 
tendering practices, labour relations, appren- 
ticeship and wintertime construction. 

The briefs suggested that the Govern- 
ments: 

—Minimize the use of provincial forces 
on public construction projects; 

—Review and amend provincial labour 
legislation; 

—Establish joint committees of interested 
parties and Government inter-departmental 
committees to co-ordinate the scheduling of 
both new and maintenance construction work 
to the greatest possible extent during the 
winter months; 

—Undertake a comprehensive study of 
procedures governing the qualification of 
highway contractors; 

—Consider the subject of mechanics’ liens 
in an effort to achieve uniformity in legisla- 
tion in all provinces. 

In its submission to the Newfoundland 
Cabinet the Association pointed out the 
importance of construction programs to the 
economy of the province, noting that some 
$83,000,000 would be spent on construction 
during the current year. Direct employ- 
ment to some 9,500 persons would be pro- 
vided as a result of the programs. 

The Newfoundland delegation com- 
mended the Government for its program of 
pre-employment training and the excellent 
work it has done in opening up communica- 
tions, particularly roads, to many parts of 
the province formerly accessible by sea only, 
and noted that the construction industry 
“has been heartened by the strong stand 
and leadership asserted in dealing with 
labour problems.” 

The brief also acquainted the Government 
of Newfoundland with the CCA recommen- 
dations to the federal Government suggest- 
ing that federal aid for road construction 
be placed on a continuing basis, and that 
aid be provided that will make home owner- 
ship feasible for the under-$5,000-annually 
income group. 

It urged the Government to facilitate the 
completion of the Newfoundland section 
of the Trans-Canada Highway with all pos- 
sible speed. 

In its brief to the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment, the CCA pointed out that some $190 
million would be spent in the province 
during the current year. The program would 
provide employment for some 23,000 per- 
sons in the province. 
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CMA Brief to N.B. Cabinet Asks 


Changes in Labour Relations Act 


In a brief to the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
representatives in the province strongly 
advised against any changes in the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Act “that will, in 
effect, narrow the area of _ discussions 
intended for the bargaining table.” 


The CMA representatives said they 
believed the Labour Relations Act was 
weighted in favour of unions. They believed 
the Act needed revision to take into account 
“the great changes that have occurred in 
trade unions since the Act was first passed.” 


The brief called the proposed measure 
“protective legislation” and suggested that 
“trade unions have grown into vast inter- 
national organizations with tremendous, 
and often monopolistic powers, over our 
economy.” 


In recommending that trade unions 
“assume a greater responsibility towards 
society,” the brief recommended that they 
be made “legal entities with power to sue 
and be sued for damages in civil courts.” 


The brief noted that “it causes a great 
feeling of frustration and injustice in the 
minds of employers, who are fully respon- 
sible for their corporate actions under the 
law, to have to deal with unions which have 
a practical immunity from the laws of the 
land.” 

Legal Picketing 

Favouring the insertion in the Labour 
Relations Act of provisions to regulate 
picketing, the brief said, “there still seems 
to be great confusion in the minds of some 
trade unionists as to what constitutes legal 
picketing. 

“We believe that if unions are made 
legally responsible for their actions and are 
restricted to legal picketing there will be 
little or no call for injunctions in labour 
disputes.” 

The Act should state clearly that “em- 
ployers are free to express their views on 
an equal basis with trade unions provided 
they do not use coercion, intimidation, 
threats, promises or undue influence... ” 

The brief also asked that, if the province 
intended to refrain from using judges as 
conciliation board chairmen, the change be 
gradual and that time be given to develop a 
panel of experienced chairmen, suitable to 
both employers and unions. 

All government department heads and 
those responsible for government purchas- 
ing were asked to lend support to the CMA 
“Buy Canadian” program. 





Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


Seventeenth meeting told farm labour situation in 1959 little changed from the 
previous year: satisfactory help either for seasonal or year-round work just 
as hard to find. Continued decline in farm labour force in 1960 is foreseen 


The farm labour situation across Canada 
in 1959 showed no marked change from 
the previous year, according to reports 
presented at the 17th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, held in Ottawa 
on November 26 and 27. 

Satisfactory help either for seasonal or 
for year-round work was as hard to find 
last year as ever, and growers of sugar 
beets in Ontario again had acute difficulty 
in obtaining and retaining competent labour 
for their seasonal work. In general, how- 
ever, labour difficulties appeared to have 
been no greater than in 1958. 

A continued decline in the farm labour 
force during 1960 was foreseen by Dr. 
W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
although he was unwilling to try to predict 
the extent of the decline. 

In any event, he said, the farm sector 
of the economy will probably encounter 
stiffer competition in hiring farm help from 
non-farm industries than was the case in 
1959. 

Other important subjects discussed at the 
conference were: the extension of unem- 
ploment insurance to farm workers, immi- 
gration, farm accidents and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, again acted as chairman of the 
conference. 

The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. After 
referring to the pending retirement of Mr. 
Dawson and expressing appreciation of the 
excellent work Mr. Dawson had done in 
the farm labour field, the Minister praised 
the work that had been done on the winter 
work incentive rogram. He said that he 
understood farm labour would be harder 
to get in the future, but he thought that the 
difficulties could be overcome by co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Referring to the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance for farm labour, Mr. Starr 
said that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission had been instructed to study cover- 
age for these workers both on a universal 
basis and on a voluntary basis, and recom- 
mendations were expected within a month 
or two. However, the Minister added that 
he foresaw a great many difficulties in con- 
nection with the plan. 
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A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
said that provision to carry on the farm 
labour program was being made in the 
estimates to be submitted to Parliament 
for the coming year. Mr. Brown also 
referred to Mr. Dawson’s retirement, and 
expressed appreciation of his abilities and 
service. 

All of the nine provinces that have farm 
labour agreements with the federal Govern- 
ment were represented by senior officials of 
their Departments of Agriculture. 

The chairman referred to the retirement 
of H. R. Richardson, Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture; F. H. Newcombe, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture; and F. C. Hitch- 
cock of the Prairie Region of the National 
Employment Service, all of whom have 
been familiar figures at previous farm 
labour conferences. 

In addition to representatives of provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, the con- 
ference was attended by National Emloy- 
ment Service representatives from all regions 
and from head office; officials of the federal 
Departments of Labour, Agriculture, and 
Citizenship and Immigration; of the Canada- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways; of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Office of the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the Embassies of 
West Germany and The Netherlands, the 
Ontario Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, 
and the Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
any. 


Employment in Agriculture 


In a report on the general economic and 
employment outlook, Dr. Dymond said that 
employment in primary agriculture con- 
tinued to decline in 1959, but at a slower 
rate than in any year since 1955. The 
decline between 1958 and 1959 averaged 
only 2.8 per cent, compared with a decline 
of 4.2 per cent between 1957 and 1958. 

From January to October the number of 
persons with jobs in agriculture averaged 
706,000, compared with 726,000 for the 
same period in 1958 and 758,000 during 
the comparable period of 1957, he said. 

Self-employed farm operators and unpaid 
family workers continued to decline in num- 
bers during 1959, but there was a notice- 
able increase in the number of paid workers 
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employed in agriculture. During the first 
10 months of 1959 paid workers on farms 
averaged 113,000, compared with an average 
of 101,000 during the same period of 1958. 
The increase, however, was concentrated 
in Quebec; in the other four regions there 
was practically no change. 

During the first 10 months of 1959 the 
increase in the number of female workers 
compared with previous years, which had 
been an interesting feature of farm employ- 
ment in 1958, had been reversed, Dr. Dy- 
mond said. In the 1959 period the number 
of women with jobs in agriculture declined 
to 51,000 from an average of 55,000 in the 
same period of 1958. Despite this decline, 
however, the number of female workers 
remained higher than it was in other years 
since 1953. 


Unemployment Insurance 


James McGregor, Director, Insurance 
Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, outlined five plans being considered 
for extending unemployment insurance to 
farm workers. He also discussed some of 
the difficulties involved. 


The main difficulty, Mr. McGregor said, 
lies in trying to apply unemployment insur- 
ance to an industry that does not lend 
itself to it. 


A departmental committee that included 
representatives of the Departments of Fin- 
ance, Insurance, and Agriculture, the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, and the Privy 
Council was then sitting to consider the 
question. It hoped to report before the end 
of the year, Mr. McGregor said. 


The five plans it had under consideration 
concerned the extension of unemployment 
insurance to agriculture in the following 
ways: 

1. To specified types of farming only, 
but in all areas. 


2. To specified areas only, but to all types 
of farming in those areas. 


3. To specified areas, and only to speci- 
fied types of farming within those areas. 


4. To every paid agricultural worker who 
had previously been in insured employment. 


5. To all farm operations regardless of 
location. 


The committee also considered unem- 
ployment insurance for farm workers on a 
voluntary basis. 


One of the big difficulties in applying 
any scheme was to decide, in the peculiar 
situations often found on farms, who was 
unemployed, Mr. McGregor said. For in- 
stance, if a man was hired during the 
winter to do the chores only, was he 
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unemployed? There was a danger of up- 
setting the economics of farming, he pointed 
out. 

Another difficulty would lie in policing, 
owing to the scattered nature of farming 
operations. Farmers, Mr. McGregor said, 
were not more dishonest than other people, 
but in this matter their opportunities of 
abuse would be greater. 


With regard to voluntary participation by 
groups of farmers or farm workers, Mr. 
McGregor pointed out that the whole idea 
of unemployment insurance, as of any 
other kind of insurance, was the sharing 
of risks, good and bad. Voluntary participa- 
tion would mean that the groups that wanted 
to join would be the bad risks, and “we 
don’t want only the bad risks,” he said. 


Mr. McGregor said that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, for its own 
information only, had segregated the records 
for fishermen, and had found that for every 
dollar paid in by fishermen almost $9 had 
been paid out to them in benefits. 


Immigration 


A difficult situation regarding the supply 
of immigrant farm labour in 1960 and for 
the next five years, due to the improved 
economic position of the European coun- 
tries, was foreseen by Laval Fortier, Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Not all countries could supply suitable 
immigrants, he pointed out. 

His department’s overseas staff had been 
instructed in August to start recruiting for 
movement next spring, that is by March 1. 
This advance planning should help recruit- 
ment, Col. Fortier said. 

Farmers and the provincial governments 
will have to do something if they want 
immigrants to come to their provinces. 
Some industries have presented arguments 
to help the Immigration Department in 
persuading people to come to Canada, and 
Col. Fortier suggested that if the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture would do some- 
thing like that people abroad would have 
more confidence in its representations than 
in those of the Department. 

The Deputy Minister said that his depart- 
ment would take all the single farm work- 
ers it could get next year. 

R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said he would inform the 
Federation of Col. Fortier’s suggestion. He 
then asked: if immigrants succeeded in 
establishing themselves on farms because 
of their willingness to accept a lower 
standard of living than Canadians, how 
could Canadian farmers compete with them? 


In reply to a question whether restrictions 
would be placed next year on the entry on 
permit of tobacco workers from the United 
States, Col. Fortier said that any requests 
would certainly be reviewed. The chairman 
remarked that there had never been any 
conflict with the Immigration Department 
on this point in the past. 


L. M. Hunter, Department of Immigra- 
tion, said that most farm immigrants came 
to Canada with the idea of getting land, 
although, lacking capital, they usually had 
to work for hire at first. 


Farm Accidents 


R. G. Bennett gave a summary of a 
survey of farm accidents recently conducted 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
and a report on a questionnaire regarding 
workmen’s compensation to which 602 
farmers had replied. 


The report on farm accidents analyzed 
the accidents by place and cause of acci- 
dent, nature of accident, activity associated 
with accident, equipment involved, and age 
of victims. Type of injuries, whether fatal, 
permanent or temporary, days off work, and 
amount of medical bills and property 
damage were also shown. 


The most common cause of accident, by 
a considerable margin, was falis or stumbles; 
motor vehicles came next; and fire or explo- 
sion third. Transport equipment, chiefly 
motor vehicles and tractors, was the kind 
of equipment most often involved. 


The report on the workmen’s compen- 
sation questionnaire showed that of the 
602 respondents, 547 planned to continue 
workmen’s compensation on the basis of 
the 1959 rate of $3.50 per $100 of payroll, 
32 did not, and 14 failed to answer the 
question. Respondents who wanted hospital- 
ization to be omitted from compensation 
coverage numbered 220, while 293 replied 
in the negative, and 51 did not answer. 
When asked to give their opinion of work- 
men’s compensation for all farmers, 283 
said it was excellent, 221 said good, and 
52 said that it was good but too expensive. 


Sugar Beet Workers 


A report on sugar beet workers for South 
Western Ontario was submitted by B. E. 
Easton on behalf of the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company. 

The South Western Ontario Field Crops 
Association (SWOFCA) was shelved in 
1959, owing to inability to get workers, 
Mr. Easton said. It was evident that unem- 
ployed persons in cities such as Windsor 
and Hamilton were not interested in sugar 
beet work, he said. There was not enough 
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money to be made and there were no 
unemployment insurance stamps to be 
earned. 

The most hopeful source of labour, Mr. 
Easton said, was now the province of 
Quebec, and it was hoped that this source 
might eventuaily provide the solution of 
the labour problem. It would not, however, 
supply enough workers for the 1960 season. 

The report said that in spite of careful 
selection, 46 per cent, or 133 of the 288 
workers sent from Quebec, stayed on the 
job only four days or less. Only 27 per 
cent of the total stayed for the full term of 
the sugar beet work. Twelve of these made 
more than $200 within three weeks. Not- 
withstanding this experience, it is hoped 
that this source of labour supply can be 
developed in the future. 

The company, on the suggestion of the 
Ontario Farm Labour Committee and the 
federal Department of Labour, plans to 
try to build up a hard core of qualified 
workers from Quebec for sugar beet work, 
so as to develop a perennial source of 
supply of single men over the next few 
years. It is hoped that a corps of exper- 
ienced workers thus developed will bring 
their friends to take part in the work. This 
is the formula successfully used for families 
of Indian workers in Alberta, the report 
pointed out. 

As a temporary arrangement, while this 
plan is being developed, the company has 
asked the Department of Immigration to 
allow 300 single men to enter Canada 
under “open placement” for sugar beet 
work in South Western Ontario, to arrive 
late in May 1960. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said the Federation was 
aggressively concerned with conditions re- 
garding placement of farm labour. He 
thought an improvement in farmers’ incomes 
was important, but he doubted whether cash 
was the only problem regarding farm labour. 

The traditional attitude of farmers towards 
hired help, especially in the matter of 
living accommodation, and the long hours, 
he thought, were also responsible for the 
difficulty in getting labour. However, the 
farmers’ attitude in this matter was im- 
proving. 

The Federation, he said, was discouraged 
by the delay in the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage to certain farm 
groups. The movement of farm workers 
will play a more important part as time 
goes on, Mr. Stewart said. The need for 
temporary help, he thought, could not be 
met in any other way. 
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Agricultural Labour Force 

D. R. Buchanan, Economics and Research 
Branch, presented some Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures on the agricultural 
labour force in Canada that showed that 
in 1946 it numbered 1,200,000 and repre- 
sented 25 per cent of the total labour force 
of 4,800,000. By 1958 it had declined to 
700,000 and represented only 12 per cent 
of the labour force, which by that time had 
grown to 6,000,000. 

During that period the composition of 
the agricultural labour force changed. In 
1946 it had consisted of: self-employed 
persons, 57.2 per cent; unpaid family work- 
ers, 30.4 per cent; and paid workers, 12.4 
per cent. In 1958 the proportions were: 
self-employed persons 65.7 per cent, unpaid 
family workers 20.7 per cent, and paid 
workers 13.6 per cent. 


Provincial Reports 

Prince Edward Island—wWith increased 
mechanization continuing to reduce the 
demand for farm labour, farmers had few 
labour difficulties this year, S. C. Wright, 
Prince Edward Island Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, reported. Potato harvesting 
still presents the main problem, and because 
grain and potato harvests coincided, a reduc- 
tion in the acreage under potatoes did not 
reduce the demand for pickers as much as 
had been expected. 

A total of 617 workers was recruited in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, compared 
with 666 in 1958. Workers placed locally 
by NES offices totalled 1,187. 

Nova Scotia—Bad harvest weather com- 
bined with reduced activity in lumbering 
resulted in a sufficiency of farm labour dur- 
ing the past year. The number of inquiries 
for farm labour at NES offices was the 
smallest on record. Increased mechanization 
and a continued tendency for the size of 
farms to increase also helped to account 
for this, said S. E. Lewis, Nova Scotia 
Director of Farm Labour. 

A total of 449 farm workers was placed 
by the NES this year, 330 of them for apple 
harvesting in the Annapolis Valley. The 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
also placed 49 immigrant workers on farms. 

New Brunswick—Farm labour was in 
good supply during the past year and there 
appeared to be no serious shortage of farm 
workers during the busy season, said H. F. 
Stairs, New Brunswick Director of Farm 
Labour. The number of farm workers 
placed by the NES was 4,284, of whom 
3,709 cases came from outside the province 
for seasonal work. The Immigration De- 
partment placed a total of 38 persons on 
farms as helpers, besides assisting 15 persons 
to settle on farms. 
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Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Quebec Farm Labour Supply Bureau, re- 
ported that although the pulling of sugar 
beets is being done more and more by 
machinery, 102 workers were supplied to 
growers for thinning. Besides these, 288 
men were sent to help the sugar beet 
growers in the Chatham region of Ontario 
between May 27 and June 5. Only 13 
girls could be sent to fruit growers in the 
Niagara Peninsula in response to a request 
for help. 

In the exchange of workers with the 
United States, 271 apple pickers were sent 
to Maine and New York, and 94 pickers 
from Vermont were employed in the Fre- 
lighsburg district. The services of 36 tobacco 
curers were obtained from Carolina and 
Virginia for work in the Joliette district. 

The two local offices of the National 
Employment Service in Quebec City and 
Montreal placed 901 apple pickers, com- 
pared with 746 last year and 284 in 1957. 
These two offices also placed 1,191 regular 
workers on farms during the year. 

The Day-to-Day Farm Labour Centre 
supplied 5,031 man-days of help to garden- 
ers in the Montreal region compared with 
4,466 last year. 


Ontario—The general farm labour situa- 
tion in the province remains about the same 
as last year, but it tends to become more 
critical each year, reported R. G. Bennett, 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, improved 
farm management and increased mechani- 
zation have done much to alleviate the 
labour shortage. 


The supply of labour for blocking and 
hoeing the sugar beet crop again presented 
the most acute problem. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in keeping on 
the job the 288 men sent from the province 
of Quebec early in June. Hot weather and 
lack of skill caused many to leave after a 
short time. A fairly large group, however, 
remained for the whole season. These, it is 
hoped, will form the nucleus of a corps of 
experienced sugar beet workers for the 
future. 


The Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee is working very closely with the 
Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board on new plans for dealing with 
farm labour in the tobacco growing area. 
The Committee’s efforts to obtain labour 
from Quebec, the Maritimes, and the states 
of Virginia, Georgia and Florida did not 
meet with any great response. Reluctance 
to travel long distances for what might 
prove to be a short working period is 
thought to have been one reason for the 
lack of response. 


The Day-by-Day Farm Labour Service 
arranged for the supply of a total of 28,242 
days’ work, most of this labour being 
recruited for fruit and vegetable growers 
near Toronto. The service is expected to 
continue to expand during the next few 
years. 

Manitoba—NES offices were able to sup- 
ply enough farm labour to satisfy the 
demand throughout the season, said J. F. 
Muirhead, Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture. An expected shortage of labour at 
harvest time did not materialize because 
the weather caused delays in harvesting. 

The labour required for thinning sugar 
beets was provided through a project worked 
out by the Manitoba Sugar Company and 
the federal Indian Affairs Branch. Indians 
were recruited from the reserves close to 
the settled agricultural areas rather than 
from Northern Manitoba, and the method 
used was to arrange for complete families 
to move to districts requiring labour. The 
Indians’ preference for living in tents during 
the summer simplified the question of 
accommodation. 

Some 850 Indians were employed this 
year in beet fields in the province, com- 
pared with 350 last year. 

Farm placements in Manitoba up to 
September 30 numbered 1,346. Most of 
the orders for harvest help were for men 
who could operate power machinery, and 
there has been a shortage of such men. 

At present there is a strong demand for 
farm workers for winter work, which NES 
offices have been able to fill. A larger than 
normal demand for farm labour is expected 
next spring. 

Saskatchewan—A total of 2,684 men were 
placed on farms from April to September 
inclusive, reported L. J. Hutchison, Agricul- 
tural Representatives Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. Of this num- 
ber, 54 per cent were placed during April, 
May and June, confirming the tendency for 
more farmers to employ farm _ labour 
throughout a longer period and on a monthly 
wage, with bonuses during the harvest time. 

Unfavourable harvest weather reduced 
the demand for harvest labour, and there 
was no execursion of harvesters from On- 
tario and Quebec. 

Treaty Indian workers to the number of 
489 were recruited for sugar beet work in 
the Lethbridge district of Alberta. The 
Indian Agents report that more and more 
interest is being shown each year by Indians 
in work of this kind, and this year more 
workers could have been supplied had they 
been needed. 

Farmers employing workers in the spring 
and throughout the summer were offering 


$125 to $150 a month, plus a bonus of $2 
to $5 a day for harvesting. Daily rates for 
harvesters were $10 to $12, or $1 an hour. 
Truck and tractor operators were paid $10 
a day, or $1 an hour, while experienced 
combine operators were offered $15 to $20 
a day. 

Alberta—The farm labour situation in 
Alberta remains practically unchanged from 
a year ago, reported R. M. Putnam, pro- 
vincial Deputy Minister of Agriculture. The 
number of placements of general farm 
workers is now much smaller than it was 
at one time—this year it was 1,073—and 
the main effort of the Farm Labour Com- 
mittee is directed to supplying labor for 
sugar beet work. 

The seasonal movement of Ontario farm 
workers “has now been discontinued by its 
own inertia,” the report stated. For the 
second year there was no movement of 
harvest workers from other prairie provin- 
ces, and although the number of harvesters 
recruited within Alberta has not increased 
appreciably in the absence of any arrivals 
from outside the province, they nevertheless 
form the only available supply at present. 

Recruitment of Indians for work in the 
sugar beet fields was effected by the NES 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta with the help 
of representatives of the growers and the 
sugar factories. Indians placed numbered 
1,061. 

About 95 per cent of the harvesting of 
sugar beets is now done by machine, and 
concern is felt at the tendency of growers 
to release the workers at the end of thinning, 
since this reduces the period of employ- 
ment to such an extent as to make it 
doubtful whether the cost of transportation 
is justified. 

British Columbia—For the third succes- 
sive year the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Service had no serious difficulty 
in supplying what farm labour was needed, 
said G. L. Landon, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Development and Extension Branch 
of the British Columbia Department of 
Agriculture. 

Most of the farm labour is supplied to 
the small fruit and tree fruit growers, and 
the refusal of the Greater Victoria School 
Board to release students for strawberry 
picking in the Saanich district this year, 
as was the practice for some years past, 
caused some temporary difficulty. 

Wage rates for orchard labour varied 
from $1 to $1.35 an hour, and the basic 
rate for picking apples was 12 cents a box. 
The picking rate for strawberries was 4 
cents a pound, plus a bonus of a 3-cent a 
pound for pickers who remained throughout 
the season. 
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Employment of Indians in Alberta Sugar 
Beet Fields 


National Employment Service figures re- 
veal that 1,200 workers from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Indian reservations were placed 
in employment in the sugar beet fields of 
Alberta last summer. 


“The recruitment of Indian labour for 
work in the sugar beet fields of Alberta was 
undoubtedly the most eventful thing that 
has happened to the sugar beet industry in 
a good many years,” said F. R. Taylor, 
General Manager of Canadian Sugar Fac- 
tories Ltd. 


Actual harvest of the crop—at least, 
95 per cent of it—is done mechanically, 
but the manual work of thinning and hoeing 
the 35,000-acre crop is a vital preliminary. 
Approximately 16 per cent of the big crop 
was thinned last season by workers from the 
reservations. 

Ever since sugar beet farming in Alberta 
began in the 1930's, the seasonal aspect 
of the labour has been a problem. The 
difficulty increased over the years with the 
mounting acreage planted to sugar beets. 
Immigration of suitable workers appeared 
for a time to be the answer to the problem. 
Then, during the war years, Japanese 
families from the West Coast moved to 
the sugar beet fields of Alberta. Also, for 
a time, prisoners-of-war were sent to help 
with the sugar beet crop. After the war, 
however, the labour problem returned. 

It was then that the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration began selling the idea of 
using Indian labour. 


In 1952, the growers, the sugar factory 
executives and the Alberta Federal-Provin- 
cial Farm Labour Committee agreed to 
try out the plan on an experimental basis. 
Representatives of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the Indian Affairs Branch, 
and the sugar beet growers recruited 120 
Indians (only one-tenth of the number from 
the reservations at work in the sugar beet 
fields last summer). 

There were some problems: transportation 
of whole family groups from the reservation 
to the sugar beet fields; arrangements to 
have the growers at a distribution point 
when workers arrived; housing at the sugar 
beet farms; medical care, and many unfore- 
seen difficulties. However, the hurdles were 
overcome, and success of this important 
movement in the development of industry 
in Western Canada is seen in the steadily 
increasing use of Indian workers until, by 
the summer of 1958, nearly 1,000 of them 
were at work in the beet fields. 

The 1959 movement was the most suc- 
cessful to date. About 250 more workers 
from the reservations took their place in 
the sugar beet fields in 1959 than the year 
before. But interest of the people on the 
reservations didn’t end at this figure, for 
a number of the National Employment 
Offices which had referred the workers to 
employers reported that still more Indians 
were prepared to work in the beet fields. 

With the co-operation of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, the Alberta 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, and Cana- 
dian Sugar Factories, Ltd., there has been 
developed an important source of labour 
for the sugar beet industry and a valuable 
source of employment for the people of 
the reservations. 





Vocational Training Advisory 
Council Holds 29th Meeting 


Apprenticeship continues to make progress in Canada, delegates told; number 
of registered apprentices increases by 1,357 in past year. Number of students 
enrolled in institutes offering advanced technical training at all-time high 


Apprenticeship is continuing to make 
progress in Canada, it was reported at the 
29th meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, held in Ottawa December 
3 and 4. At September 30 there were 18,645 
apprentices registered in the provinces where 
the federal-provincial apprenticeship agree- 
ment is active—an increase of 1,357 over 
the previous year. 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, Edmonton, was 
chairman of the meeting, which was attended 
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by representatives of management and 
labour, agriculture, veterans’ and women’s 
organizations, federal government depart- 
ments, and provincial educational and train- 
ing authorities. 


The increase in the training of technicians 
was also discussed by the meeting. It was 
disclosed that the total full-time enrolment 
in institutes offering advanced technical 
training in the 1959-60 school term has 
reached an all-time high of 8,304 students. 


First year students number 4,148; second 
year, 2,526; third year, 1,557; and fourth 
VEaAres: 

The “engineering and scientific type” of 
technician outnumbers others by 8 to 1. 


Training of Unemployed 

Discussing training programs being car- 
ried out under Schedule “M” of the Federal- 
Provincial Vocational Training Agreements, 
Council -agreed’ that; in relation to the 
number of unemployed in Canada, inade- 
quate use is being made of the Schedule. 

(Under the terms of Schedule “M” the 
federal Government agrees to pay, in prov- 
inces that have signed the agreement, 50 
per cent of the costs of providing training 
for unemployed persons in approved train- 
ing programs, which must be implemented 
by the provinces.) 

Methods of increasing training programs 
for unemployed persons to fit them for 
available employment were extensively dis- 
cussed by the Council. 


From April to September this year, Coun- 
cil was informed, 2,595 unemployed work- 
ers received training under Schedule “M”, 
408 more than during the same period in 
1958. The figure was not representative of 
all training in Canada, it was pointed out, 
since in Newfoundland, Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island, where Schedule “M” is not 
operating, unemployed are trained in trade 
schools, where they are referred by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The Council thought the fullest possible 
use should be made of Schedule “M”, par- 
ticularly during the winter months. 


It was noted that the base of eligibility 
for unemployment insurance benefits while 
attending training programs was recently 
broadened. 


The majority of persons trained under 
Schedule “M” are unemployed individuals 
who have no formal training in a specific 
trade and are unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers laid off because of seasonal inactiv- 
ity, or who find difficulty in locating satis- 
factory employment as unskilled workers. 


With the demand for unskilled workers 
decreasing, Council agreed, the need for 
training and upgrading of adults is in- 
creasing. 


Some of the persons now being trained 
are in a different category and present a 
more difficult training and employment 
problem. These are the unemployed in- 
dividuals who are highly skilled in occupa- 
tions where the demand for personnel is 
decreasing. 


Most of these have had continuous work 
at high rates of pay and live in communi- 


ties from which it is difficult for them to 
move. Retraining and readjustment of these 
workers is more difficult than for unskilled 
workers. 


Indications are that there may be an 
increase in the need for retraining of some 
of these skilled workers as mechanization 
of production advances and as coal mines, 
textile mills, and possibly other industries 
reduce their work forces. 


It was thought that co-operation from 
employers and trade unions, when changes 
are planned that will result in a reduction 
of personnel, would assist in providing a 
retraining program before the situation 
reaches the emergency stage. More specific 
information on trends in various occupa- 
tions and future employment needs would 
also help training authorities, it was thought, 
to make the best use of facilities now 
available for adult workers. 

Council also heard that under Schedule 
“R” under the Federal-Provincial Agree- 
ments, 424 physically handicapped persons 
received training in the April to September 
period this year compared with 368 in 1958. 


Other Reports 

A bulletin* in the series on the Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power was discussed by Council, which 
urged that the study of vocational training 
in agriculture be continued by whatever 
means and devices the federal Government 
sees fit and that the findings of this research 
be brought before the Council for con- 
sideration and recommendations. Members 
stressed the need for good training in this 
field. 


A report prepared by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch compar- 
ing the product of the school system with 
the needs of industry was heard by Council. 
The study points out the rapidly decreasing 
proportion of unskilled workers in the 
labour force, and indicates the need for 
more vocational training. The report will 
be discussed more extensively by Council 
at a future meeting, it was agreed. 

The importance of vocational training to 
Canadians in many fields, and the aim of 
the Government to everything possible to 
make it available to them, was stressed 
by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and Deputy Minister Arthur H. Brown in 
brief addresses of welcome to delegates. 





*Vocational Training Programs in Canada—Agri- 
culture, Publicly Operated, Bulletin 5C in the series. 
The bulletin was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September 1959, page 907. 
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Arbitration Board’s Power to Award 
Damages for Breach of Agreement 


Report of arbitration board (Prof. Bora Laskin, Chairman) in dispute between 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union over power of board to award damages for breach of collective agreement 


The following report of a board of 
arbitration in a dispute between Polymer 
Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., and Local 
16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union over a board’s 
power to award damages for breach of the 
collective agreement is published here in 
full with the consent of the Corporation 
and of Tom Dillon, President of Local 
16-14. 


The board consisted of Prof. Bora Laskin, 
Q.C., Chairman, and C. L. Dubin, Q.C., 
and M. O’Brien, members. 

Although the arbitration was private, 
the Chairman was named by the Minister 
of Labour. 

The report was signed by Prof. Laskin 
and Mr. O’Brien. 


REPORT OF BOARD 


By an award dated September 4, 1958, 
and signed by the Chairman and Board 
Member O’Brien, this Board determined 
that the Union, Local 16-14, violated article 
8.01 of the then governing collective agree- 
ment between the parties by reason of a 
strike which occurred on February 7, 1958. 
In that award the Board referred to the 
accord of the parties that the assessment of 
damages should be deferred pending resolu- 
tion of the preliminary question of union 
liability. However, the Board did deal with 
a challenge by the union to the power to 
award damages and rejected the Union’s 
contention. When the Board reconvened 
on February 28, 1959, to assess damages, 
as demanded by the company, counsel 
appearing for the union took two objections 
to the company’s offer of evidence. One 
objection was a procedural one, and lay 
in the argument that the union should have 
been supplied with particulars as to the 
amount and kind of damage sought, so that 
it could, if necessary, defend itself. The 
company should not be allowed to lead 
evidence (so the union argument went) 
until it had supplied to the Union and to 
the Board an itemized account of its claim 
and a specification of the loss allegedly 
suffered and how it was arrived at. Whether 
or not the Union should have previously 
asked for directions on this matter need 
not now be considered, because the com- 
pany agreed in the course of discussion 
that it would confer with the union on the 
furnishing of particulars. The parties also 
agreed that they would supply to the Board 
copies of any correspondence or documents 
touching their deliberations on the nature 
and elements of loss for which redress is 
sought by the company. 

The second objection raised by the union 
was to the Board’s authority to make an 
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assessment of damages. Thus, it sought to 
reopen an issue which the Board had con- 
sidered in connection with the hearings on 
the merits and which it had concluded 
adversely to the union in the award of 
September 4, 1958. The union characterized 
this objection as going to the Board’s juris- 
diction. Because a question of jurisdiction 
is always open, the Board, despite its 
reluctance to permit the relitigation of an 
issue already considered and concluded, 
permitted the union (over objections by the 
company) to reopen the question thus 
raised. Moreover, while the Board was 
satisfied that it was empowered to assess 
damages, there had been a number of arbi- 
tration awards in recent years in which 
the power was denied, and the general im- 
portance of this matter in the administration 
of collective agreements made it eminently 
sensible to have as full an exposition of 
the problem as counsel were capable of 
making. Since the union had not been 
represented by a law-trained spokesman at 
the hearings on the merits, there was added 
reason for giving its counsel in the present 
proceeding the fullest latitude to develop 
their position. It was agreed that counsel 
for the union and for the company would 
present written argument, and that, follow- 
ing an exchange of briefs, they would have 
a further opportunity of making written 
reply or rebuttal to the submissions of the 
opposite parties. The intervention of the 
summer vacation period made it difficult 
for the Board to convene in closed session 
to consider the written representations. This 
is by way of explanation for the delay in 
dealing with the parties’ submissions, the 
last of which did not reach the Board until 
July 16, 1959. 


At the outset, the Board wishes to make 
it clear that it does not regard the union’s 
objection as one going to its jurisdiction. 
That the Board was properly seized of the 
dispute which was the subject of its award 
of September 4, 1958 is unquestionable. 
The assessment of damages consequent upon 
a finding of a breach of obligation resulting 
in compensable loss is a matter of the 
Board’s powers. The silence of a collective 
agreement on a Board’s remedial authority 
can no more be taken as excluding such 
authority than can its silence on procedure 
be taken to thwart the Board in proceeding 
with a hearing on the merits of a case 
committed for its determination. 


The burden of union counsel’s argument 
against the Board’s authority to assess 
damages is that no such relief is stipulated 
in the governing collective agreement either 
generally or in particular relation to breach 
of a no-strike clause such as article 8.01. 
Further, for the Board to assess damages 
would be to add to the collective agreement 
in the teeth of article 7.03, which forbids 
the Board to alter, or change, or substitute 
new for any existing terms or to give a 
decision inconsistent with such terms. The 
collective agreement itself limits the issues 
which may be referred to a Board, not only 
by article 7.03 but also by article 7.01. 
On the basis of this exposition, union 
counsel takes the stand that damages as a 
remedy for a collective agreement violation 
which results in loss to the innocent party 
cannot be awarded in the absence of clear 
agreement by the parties in that behalf, 
either generally in a collective agreement 
or specifically under a particular submission. 
Counsel emphasized that the collective 
agreement is a product of voluntary action, 
and the parties cannot be deemed to have 
committed themselves beyond that which 
they expressed in their contractual under- 
takings. 


For what it is worth this Board must 
reject union counsel’s contention that the 
award of this Board is made final and 
binding only through the election of the 
parties and not through compulsion of legis- 
lation jor Tegulation: Section 19 ‘of. the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
HOnMA GIN 6nG 1 952, ics! 15 2siindicatesa 
legislative policy of final settlement by 
arbitration of what may be termed contract 
interpretation disputes; and while it is true 
that such a requirement depends on whether 
a party invokes section 19 to have such a 
provision included in a collective agreement 
(where they have not mutually incorporated 
it), the fact is that its inclusion is not a 
matter of agreement only; it may be forced 
upon one party by the other. 


In expounding the thesis for which the 
union herein contends, counsel referred to 
a number of arbitration cases in both 
Canada and the United States, and to 
several Court decisions in the United States, 
all denying assertion of authority by a 
labour arbitration board to prescribe either 
penalty or damages for breach of collective 
agreement obligations where such remedies 
are not prescribed by the agreement. Coun- 
sel were obviously aware that there are 
arbitration awards and Court decisions 
which support the power to assess damages 
despite absence of explicit collective agree- 
ment provision to that end, but they sought 
to distinguish these cases either as based 
on wider collective agreement terms than 
those present herein or as turning on prin- 
ciples which, though applied in those cases, 
have no application to the case at bar. 

While it is not in any way a determining 
factor, this Board would observe that the 
arguments addressed by the union in this 
case are the same arguments that have 
been addressed by companies in most of 
the cited cases in which power to assess 
damages was denied. It could not escape 
counsel’s appreciation that if a union need 
not answer in damages for breach of a 
collective agreement violation involving a 
company in pecuniary loss, neither need a 
company answer in damages for breach of 
a collective agreement obligation involving 
the union or an employee in pecuniary loss; 
unless, of course, in either or in both cases 
there is explicit provision for an award of 
compensation. 

Apart from other considerations to which 
reference will be made below, there is 
explicit indication in the collective agree- 
ment herein (as company counsel has 
pointed out) that affirmative remedies, not 
excluding damages, are contemplated to 
redress collective agreement violations. 
Article 6.04 (a) puts a 30-day limit on 
retroactive settlement of a grievance follow- 
ing its first written presentation. It may 
be urged that this is a reference to settle- 
ment in the pre-arbitration stage of the 
grievance procedure and has no significance 
in arbitration as such. Without accepting 
this proposition, this Board is prepared to 
approach the issue now before it without 
recourse to article 6.04 (a). 


It seems to this Board that fundamental 
to any approach to the issue is some under- 
standing of the history and purpose of 
resort to “final” or “binding” arbitration, 
to use the terms which appear respectively 
in section 19 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and article 7.04 
of the governing collective agreement. As 
a matter of history, collective agreements in 
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Canada had no legal force in their own right 
until the advent of compulsory collective 
bargaining legislation. Our Courts refused 
to assume original jurisdiction for their 
enforcement and placed them outside of the 
legal framework within which contractual 
obligations of individuals were administered. 
The legislation, which in the context of 
encouragement to _ collective bargaining 
sought stability in employer-employee rela- 
tions, envisaged arbitration through a 
mutually accepted tribunal as a _ built-in 
device for ensuring the realization of the 
rights and enforcement of the obligations 
which were the products of successful 
negotiation. Original jurisdiction without 
right of appeal was vested in boards of 
arbitration under legislative and consensual 
prescriptions for finality and for binding 
determinations. In short, boards of arbitra- 
tion were entrusted with a duty of effective 
adjudication differing in no way, save per- 
haps in the greater responsibility conferred 
upon them, from the adjudicative authority 
exercised by the ordinary Courts in civil 
cases of breach of contract. That the adju- 
dication was intended to be remedial as well 
as declaratory could hardly be doubted. 
Expeditious settlement of grievances, with- 
out undue formality and without excessive 
cost, was no less a key to successful collec- 
tive bargaining in day-to-day administration 
of collective agreements than the successful 
negotiation of the agreements in the first 
place. Favourable settlement where an em- 
ployee was aggrieved meant not a formal 
abstract declaration of his rights but affir- 
mative relief to give him his due according 
to the rights and obligations of the collec- 
tive agreement. In some jurisdictions, as for 
example, Ontario, this view was emphasized 
by the fact of statutory withdrawal of the 
application of Arbitration Acts from labour 
arbitrations, thus excluding the kind of 
curial review which was open to the parties 
to commercial arbitration. To have proposed 
to union negotiators that collective agree- 
ments, so long ignored in law and left to 
“lawless” enforcement by strikes and picket- 
ing, should continue to be merely empty 
vehicles for propounding declarations of 
right when the right to strike during their 
currency was taken away, would be to mock 
the policy of compulsory collective bar- 
gaining legislation which envisaged the 
collective agreement as the touchstone of 
the successful operation of that policy. 


What was true in the case of aggrieved 
employees or aggrieved union could be no 
less true in the case of aggrieved employers. 
They too were sensitive to the need for 
stability which collective agreements could 
produce, and no less alive to the need for 
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effective machinery to resolve disputes aris- 
ing in the day-to-day administration of such 
agreements. In admitting their own respon- 
sibility for due observance of collective 
agreement obligations they could not be 
expected to agree to any lesser standard of 
performance by unions and employees. 
These considerations are aptly summed up 
in that part of article 1 of the agreement 
between the parties herein which recites 
“their desire to provide orderly procedure 
for collective bargaining, and for the 
prompt and equitable disposition of griev- 
ances... 


It is desirable at this point to point up 
a distinction between the imposition of 
penalties and the award of damages. It 
is a distinction taken, and in this Board’s 
view properly taken, in the award in Canada 
Cycle and Motor Co. Ltd. and U.A.W. 
Locale2é (1951) 8 elab« Arb Gastocu 
This Board, sitting as a civil tribunal to 
resolve contract interpretation disputes, has 
no punitive function but is charged only 
with redressing private wrongs arising from 
breach of obligations assumed as a result 
of negotiation. The Board’s remedial auth- 
ority, if it has any, must be addressed to 
the vindication of violated rights by putting 
the innocent party, so far as can reasonably 
be done, in the position in which he or it 
would be if the particular rights had not 
been violated. The redress, if any can be 
given, must be suited to or measured by 
the wrong done. A Board of Arbitration is 
not, however, a criminal court. True 
enough, it may play a role in passing upon 
or modifying a penalty imposed by an em- 
ployer as a matter of discipline, but in so 
doing it is merely assessing the permissible 
limits of employer action taken under the 
collective agreement and not fashioning a 
penalty to reward an innocent party. 


The submission of counsel for the union 
invites this Board to agree that a reference 
of an alleged collective agreement violation 
to arbitration cannot ipso facto include the 
assessment of damages to redress the viola- 
tion if established. What this view suggests 
is that the assessment of damages is no less 
a substantive issue and no less a separate 
one than the determination of the existence 
of a violation. It is, of course, possible for 
these matters to be separated, but they are 
not ordinarily treated in this way in either 
civil contract litigation or in commercial 
arbitration. So far as the latter is concerned 
there is the high authority of the House of 
Lords in Heyman v. Darwins Ltd., 1942 
A.C. 356 (as expressed by Viscount Simon 
L.C. at pp. 366-7) that where parties to a 
commercial contract have agreed to arbitra- 
tion of differences or disputes thereunder, 


then “by the law of England (though not, 
as I understand, by the law of Scotland), 
such an arbitration clause would also confer 
authority to assess damages for breach, even 
though it does not confer upon the arbitral 
body express power to do so.” The view 
of the House of Lords as to the law of 
England is not of course binding upon this 
Board in the matter before it but it repre- 
sents a point of view which is consonant 
with an appreciation of the desirability of 
completeness and finality in arbitration. 
This is certainly a desideratum in labour 
arbitration, as is emphasized by the legis- 
lative direction governing such arbitration. 


Counsel for the union put the submission 
above-noted in an alternative way by alleg- 
ing that there is no obligation, imposed upon 
or accepted by the union to pay damages. 
This is the argument, based on an alleged 
strict adherence to contract language which, 
at bottom, is the support of those arbitra- 
tion cases like the Quaker Oats case (1954), 
5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1871, and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. case (1954), 5 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 1898, cited by union counsel in support 
of their contention. It is an argument 
which, however put and however rationalized 
in result, ignore the fundamental fact that 
the mutual acceptance of arbitration by the 
parties is not a matter of the undertaking 
of obligations towards each other but a 
remission of their disputes to final and 
binding adjudication by an external tribunal. 
The central question is hence not one of 
construing the limits of rights and obliga- 
tions inter se but rather of determining 
what is involved in arbitration.. This deter- 
mination must take account of the role that 
arbitration is designed to play in collective 
agreement administration. It is immaterial 
in the assessment of this role whether the 
class of disputes referable to arbitration is 
large or small. Counsel for the union sought 
to make some distinctions along these lines 
in discussing cases where damages were 
awarded, but surely the question whether 
damages are assessable is the same regard- 
less of the number or range of substantive 
issues exposed to arbitration. The pivotal 
issue is simply whether the exercise of arbi- 
tral authority encompasses the effectuation 
of the right and the enforcement of the 
obligation which are submitted for both 
original and final adjudication. One would 
ordinarily think, especially if seized of any 
knowledge of the history of collective bar- 
gaining and its legislative implementation, 
that if there is any area of adjudication 
where abstract pronouncements, devoid of 
direction for redress of violations, would 
be unwelcome it would be in _ labour 
arbitration. Such attenuation of arbitration 


authority must surely be found in explicit 
restriction rather than in implicit limitation. 
It may be useful to pursue the point 
under discussion in relation to the “intention 
of the parties” argument that is from time 
to time advanced in labour arbitration cases 
no less than in commercial contract adjudi- 
cation. Thus, it is said that if the parties 
intended to make themselves answerable 
before a board of arbitration in damages 
they would have said so. And since many 
collective agreements contain specific refer- 
ence to an arbitration board’s remedial 
powers where discharge or lesser discipline 
is involved, the “intention of the parties” 
argument is buttressed by reliance on the 
maxim expressio unis exclusio alterius. 
Whatever may be the intention of the parties 
as to the binding effect of their reciprocal 
rights and obligations, the statutory prescrip- 
tion of s. 18 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act makes the collec- 
tive agreement terms binding on the union 
as well as on employer and employees 
covered thereby. Moreover, s. 19 carries 
the statutory policy further by reinforcing 
the binding character of a collective agree- 
ment with binding adjudication of disputes 
concerning its interpretation or violation. 
It seems to this Board that whether one 
appraises the situation in terms of the 
statutory effects alone, or in terms of the 
intention of the parties (which must be 
viewed in the light of the statute), the result 
is the same; and there is nothing in the 
language of the agreement in this case to 
suggest that the parties have in any way 
tried to qualify this result. Indeed, they 
could not if they tried; and we are remitted 
again to a consideration of the scope or 
meaning to be given to their (compelled) 
intention that the collective agreement shall 
be binding and that any alleged violation 
shall be submitted to binding arbitration. 
As good an analogy as can be found on 
this issue lies in the field of international 
law and, particularly, in the effect given by 
international law to the voluntary submis- 
sion of nations to adjudication of disputes 
arising under treaties to which they are 
parties. Thus, in the Chorzow Factory Case 
of 1927 between Germany and Poland, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
said (Series A, No. 9, p. 21; No. 17, p. 29): 
It is a principle of international law that the 
breach of an engagement involves an obligation 
to make reparation in an adequate form. Re- 
paration therefore is the indispensable com- 
plement of a failure to apply a convention 


and there is no necessity for this to be stated 
in the convention itself. 


This Board would apply the phrase 
“indispensable complement” to the viola- 
tion found to exist here. What the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice saw as a 
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principle of civilized conduct to govern the 
affairs of “sovereign” nations is certainly 
no less applicable to parties to a collective 
agreement. Once the parties have submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of a board of 
arbitration authorized to adjudicate on an 
alleged violation of a collective agreement 
obligation, they have accepted the full range 
of the tribunal’s adjudicative powers (unless 
expressly limited) which are imminent in 
such adjudication. To seek to thwart their 
exercise by appeal to a fictional intention 
of the parties is to seek indirectly to nullify 
the duty of observance and performance of 
collective agreement terms. Nor is the situa- 
tion changed by any explicit reference to 
remedial authority in particular cases. To 
say that this excludes the general power 
of reparation is again to try to destroy the 
collective agreement by a sidewind. The 
very claim of the company in this case 
shows how fictional is any appeal to the 
intention of the parties; and this can be 
matched by reference to claims made by the 
union in other cases where reparation on 
behalf of employees is sought. Indeed, our 
Courts have exploded the nation of “inten- 
tion of the parties’ by holding contractors 
to the objective manifestation of what they 
have said. Thus, again we are remitted to 
the import conveyed by an agreed resort 
to final and binding arbitration. 

This Board turns now to an examination 
of some of the cases on which counsel for 
the union relied. Little need be said about 
the Quaker Oats case or the Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. case. Neither in the one nor 
in the other is there any serious attempt to 
examine the problem under discussion here. 
In the Quaker Oats case Judge Lane speak- 
ing for the Board contented himself with 
saying that “there is considerable opinion 
both ways on this matter” and concluded 
that “a Board of Arbitration in the absence 
of a specific provision allowing it so to do, 
is in no position to make an award of 
damages.” This conclusion was based, in 
part at least if not entirely, on the fact that 
the collective agreement in the Quaker Oats 
case prohibited the Board to “make any 
decision inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Agreement or to alter, modify or amend 
any part of this Agreement.” With respect, 
this is a question begging conclusion. In 
the first place, the applicability of the pro- 
vision to the Board’s adjudicative authority 
is doubtful; and, in any event, one can 
hardly speak of an inconsistent decision 
unless one first understands or knows what 
is a consistent one. To determine first that 
one is exceeding one’s authority and then to 
rely on the quoted provision to support the 
determination is like pulling oneself up by 
one’s own bootstraps. 
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The Canadian Westinghouse Co. case is 
as bare of reasoning on the question at bar 
as it can possibly be. The Board there 
expressed its view in a single sentence: “This 
Board is of the opinion that it has no power 
to award or to fix the amount of the damage 
suffered.” ‘There are other reported arbitra- 
tion cases where the same result was reached 
in the same peremptory terms; for example, 
the award in Re Canada Starch Co. Ltd. 
and United Food Processors Union, Local 
453 (1953) 4 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1957. So far 
as the Board herein is aware, the only 
attempt made in any reported Canadian 
arbitration case to give reasons for finding 
that there was no authority to award dam- 
ages was in Re United Steelworkers of 
America and Deloro Smelting & Refining 
Co. Ltd. (1958), 9 Lab. Arb. Cas. 159. This 
Board proposes to examine the Deloro 
award because it symbolizes the issue on 
which union counsel herein take their stand. 
In that case the employer was required by 
the collective agreement to give three work 
days’ notice of layoff “when reasonably 
possible.” The majority of the Board (which 
was headed by His Honour Judge Little) 
concluded that the company could have 
given the required three days’ notice in the 
case of two affected departments and could 
have given two days’ notice in the third 
affected department. Having thus found a 
breach of the agreement obligation, the 
majority went on to hold that it could not 
make any direction for monetary redress 
because there was no express provision for 
this in the collective agreement. 


At the risk of repetition, this Board must 
register its complete disagreement with 
Judge Little and his associate. With respect, 
their approach is based on a fundamental 
misconception of jurisdicton, and the mis- 
conception is compounded by an_ inter- 
changeable reference to “penalty” and 
“sanction.” Perhaps they were misled in 
this latter connection by the generalized use 
of the word “sanctions” in the Northern 
Pigment case (which, incidentally, is not 
unreported, as the Deloro award says, but 
may be found in (1948) 1 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
216). Be that as it may there is a fallacy 
in the Deloro majority award in treating a 
Board’s remedial powers as if they involved 
questions of initial jurisdiction. If the 
views expressed in the Deloro case are well- 
founded, then, as previously pointed out, 
any board of arbitration must find itself 
stultified at the very inception of a case 
when the collective agreement fails to 
specify any course of procedure. Indeed, 
on what basis does Judge Little (and those 
who take the same view) presume to apply 
“rules of interpretation” or “law” to the 


issues presented? ‘They are nowhere ex- 
pressly told to do so, but the reported 
arbitration cases are replete with “legal” 
reasoning and application of legal rules. 
One fairly ancient legal rule is that breach 
of contract is compensable by damages if 
loss results therefrom. This is a proposition 
which a County or District Court Judge 
does not doubt when sitting on the bench; 
and he requires no legislative direction to 
persuade him to apply it. Why then is it 
doubted in arbitral adjudication of labour 
disputes? Collective agreement arbitration is 
today more than a matter of strict contract. 
As previously pointed out, it operates in 
Canada by legislative direction which obliges 
the parties to vest original jurisdiction in an 
arbitration board empowered to give a final 
and binding decision. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the atten- 
tion of the Board in the Deloro case to the 
view expressed here was limited in its focus 
to the short statement set out in the 
Northern Pigment case. Judge Little’s asso- 
ciate on the Board in the Deloro case could 
have apprised him of the very full discussion 
of the problem in Re Amalgamated Electric 
Corp. and United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (1950), 2 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
579, where that associate dissented from 
the majority consisting of the undersigned 
chairman herein and Mr. C. L. Dubin, Q.C., 
who is also a member of the present Board. 
The Amalgamated Electric case formed the 
basis for the exercise of power to award 
damages in Re Canadian General Electric 
Co. and United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, (1952) 3° Lab. Arb. Cas.. 1090, 
where damages were awarded against a 
union for a strike in breach of a collective 
agreement obligation. This latter case em- 
phasizes what should not be doubted, and 
that is that the power (not jurisdiction) to 
award damages is exercisable against the 
party in breach whether it be employer or 
union. 

In his Deloro award, Judge Little states 
that “it is not in the interests of good labour- 
management relations that there should be 
a penalty for every violation of an agree- 
ment.” There are two obvious comments 
to make. In the first place, and to repeat 
what has already been said, there is no 
question of imposing a “penalty” but merely 
one of giving reparation for a_ breach. 
Secondly, we are not in the realm of 
negotiation and conciliation, but in the 
realm of right and obligation. The parties 
to a collective agreement must be utterly 
bewildered to know that notwithstanding 
the successful consummation of an agree- 
ment (which by legislation is binding on 
company, union and employees) and not- 
withstanding the statutory direction for final 


and binding arbitration of contract disputes, 
they really have no obligation to carry out 
the agreement because they should have 
expressed this obligation twice instead of 
once. Of course, if the views expounded in 
the Deloro case become pervasive enough 
the parties to a collective agreement may 
come to believe that in law you must 
reinforce your binding promises by an 
additional covenant that they shall be 
enforceable. 


Most of the opposition to exercise of 
power to award damages for loss occasioned 
by Breach of a collective agreement came 
originally from employers’ lawyer nominees 
to Boards and from employers’ counsel at 
Board hearings. Indeed, the nominees and 
the counsel were, as any survey of the 
recorded cases will show, one and the same 
group. This was perhaps to be expected 
during a period when employers were on 
the receiving end of grievances as defen- 
dants. This Board would be faithless to its 
mandate if it did not point out that similar 
opposition developed among counsel for 
unions when the latter became defendants 
in grievance arbitration, and there is at 
least one illustration of this opposition by 
a union lawyer nominee to a board. It is 
somewhat ironic that calls from lawyers and 
lawyer groups for responsibility in labour- 
management relations—certainly a laudable 
objective—should be coupled with efforts 
in concrete cases to reduce the art of adjudi- 
cation in collective agreement administration 
to an innocuous exercise. This reduction 
is sought by mechanical reiteration of warn- 
ings against extending “jurisdiction,” a term 
which they never bother to define or analyse, 
and by joining to this reiteration a special- 
ized and selective canon of contract inter- 
pretation drawn from sources which were 
concerned neither with arbitration at com- 
mon law nor with the kind of arbitration 
prescribed by today’s labour relations legis- 
lation. We have, thus, the unedifying spec- 
tacle of an undermining of collective 
agreements which in sense and in legisla- 
tion are instruments for promoting stability 
in labour-management relations and for 
subjecting such relations to rational legal 
order. 

One of the submissions of union counsel 
appears to be that there is a difference in an 
arbitration board’s remedial authority where 
an employee claims redress under the col- 
lective agreement and where a company 
claims redress. The only differences, so far 
as this Board can see any, are in the nature 
of the obligation which is allegedly violated 
and in the readier measure of loss, if loss 
is shown. The fact that a collective agree- 
ment stipulates the worth of an employee’s 
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labour in a wage schedule merely simplifies 
a tribunal’s assessment of damages. It adds 
nothing to its powers. There is no need 
to emphasize that the difficulty of assessing 
damages has never been a reason for deny- 
ing a claim thereto based on an established 
breach of contractual or other obligation 
owed to the claiming party. It is worth 
noticing in this connection that in an award 
handed down by Judge Little in Re Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union and A. 
Silverman & Sons Ltd. (1958) 9 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 39, decided about four months before 
the Deloro case, His Honour awarded one 
day’s satutory holiday pay to an employee 
who had been improperly denied such pay. 
It is hardly a tenable distinction between 
this award of his and that in the Deloro 
case that in the former the collective agree- 
ment stipulated that employees “will receive 
one day’s pay ... for (certain) holidays.” 
This statement does not expressly say that 
the Board could award such pay if it was 
improperly withheld. Yet it did so, and 
rightly too. In the Deloro case, employees 
were improperly deprived of work for cer- 
tain days for which they would have been 
paid at known rates if the company had pro- 
vided the work as it should have done. It 
will suffice to leave this discussion on this 
rhetorical note of inquiry: Why should pay- 
ment (as provided) be directed to an 
employee who was entitled to be paid 
although not at work, and yet none be 
directed (although provided) for employees 
improperly deprived of work? Surely the 
answer cannot lie in the ease or difficulty of 
assessing loss! Of course, the proper answer 
may be that Judge Little has recanted his 
Silverman award and now considers it 
wrong. Be that as it may, this Board prefers 
to hold that ubi jus, ibi remedium is no less 
applicable to characterize the affirmative 
authority of labour arbitrators than it 1s 
to characterize the affirmative authority of 
the ordinary courts in contract matters. 


The United States cases cited in the briefs 


of counsel need not be reviewed in any 
detail here. Some are distinguishable on 


their facts and others are obviously inapplic- 
able to the kind of issue presented here 
because they turn on particular legislative 
considerations. Beyond these, there are 
cases there on both sides of the line as 
there are cases here where opinion is 
divided. This Board is not fettered in its 
choice of a proper conclusion by those 
determinations, whatever they be. It is in 
no way insensitive to the plea of union 
counsel not to depart from the collective 
agreement and not to add to it something 
that is not there. It is of opinion, however, 
that the plea is misconceived and that it in 
truth invites the Board to be party to an 
unnecessary dilution of its own authority 
and to an abatement of the force of deliber- 
ately negotiated obligations. The Board 
feels that it can do no better than reiterate 
the principles expounded in the Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp. case (1950) 2 Lab. 
Arb. Cas. 597, and in this reiteration 
emphasize the reciprocal nature of its 
authority, whether the violator be the com- 
pany or the union. 

It follows from what has been said that 
the union’s challenge to this Board’s power 
to award damages for breach by the union 
of article 8.01 is rejected and the Board 
will proceed to assess the company’s dam- 
ages at a hearing to be convened by the 
Board upon advice from the company that 
particulars as mentioned at the outset of 
this award have been furnished to the 
union and upon receipt of copies by mem- 
bers of the Board. 

The Board is indebted for their submis- 
sions to Mr. G. M. Desaulniers and Mr. 
W. E. Rentfro, who appeared as counsel for 
the union, and to Mr. J. W. Healy, who 
appeared as counsel for the company. 


Dated at Toronto this 10th day of 
November, 1959. 
(Sed.) Bora LASKIN, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) M. O'BRIEN, 
Member. 





White-collar workers in the United States manufacturing industry are increasing in 
number at a faster rate than hourly-rated employees, the U.S. Commerce Department 


has reported. 


Revealing that payments to salaried workers now amount to one third of the 
industry payrolls, compared with one fourth in 1947, the Department states that the 
increase has occurred not because the salaried workers are making more money but 


because their numbers have risen so much. 


In fact, the pay of salaried workers increased 64.6 per cent since 1947 compared 


with 84.9 per cent for wage earners. 


The number of salaried workers in manufacturing has risen from 2.5 million in 
1947 to 3.9 million in 1959. Over the same period, the number of wage earners in 
the industry has declined, from 12.7 million to 12.3 million. 
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Report of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads of Food Products 


In period 1949-58, farm prices remained practically unchanged but retail food 
price index increased by 20 per cent, Commission reports. Permanent council 
on prices, productivity and incomes to review food industries is recommended 


Between 1949 and 1958 farm prices 
remained practically unchanged, but the 
retail food price index increased by 20 per 
cent; as a result the farm value of food as 
a proportion of retail value dropped from 
59 to 44 per cent, it was estimated by the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads of 
Food Products, whose Report was published 
last month. 


The Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Andrew Stewart, found that in 
agriculture there is a “compulsive mechan- 
ism which .. . translates increased efficiency 
into lower prices.” In the industries that 
manufacture and distribute food products, 
however, this compulsion is lacking. Com- 
petition in these industries, the Commission’s 
Report shows, has been in services rather 
than in prices. 


“Where reduced retail food prices are 
offered, they tend to be referred to as 
‘specials’. The implication is that the cir- 
cumstances are unusual, and that prices 
may be restored later. Indeed the implica- 
tion is a correct one. The objective of the 
retailer and of the processor-supplier gen- 
erally is not to undermine the customer’s 
acceptance of a customary price,” the 
Report declared. 


The Commission’s terms of reference 
required it to inquire into “the extent and 
the causes of the spread between the prices 
received by producers of food products of 
agricultural and fisheries origin and the 
prices paid by consumers therefor,” and to 
determine whether such spreads are “fair 
and reasonable,” and to make “such recom- 
mendations as they deem appropriate if any 
such price spreads are found to be 
excessive.” 


The Commission says that it found “con- 
siderable difficulty in coming to grips with 
the concept of a ‘fair and reasonable’ 
spread.” In the first place, it thought that 
it was not possible to discover a particular 
spread for any commodity. The retail price 
is the price paid to the primary producer 
for the food material, “plus prices for the 
services to consumers which are provided 
in the marketing system.” These two prices 
can move independently of each other for 
very good reasons, the Report points out. 
The “services to consumers . . . provided in 


the marketing system” vary greatly from 
one product to another, and may vary from 
time to time for the same product. 

The only practical criterion of the rea- 
sonableness of spreads, the Commission 
found, was the returns to labour and capital 
in the industries providing the intermediate 
services. To decide the “reasonableness” of 
such returns, however, presented difficulties. 
It was difficult enough, the Commission 
said, to arive at a generally acceptable defin- 
ition of a “fair and reasonable” level of 
profits; but it was still more difficult to 
decide what constituted “fair and reason- 
able” wages. 

The reason for this particular difficulty 
with regard to wages “is that in judgments 
with respect to the reasonableness of wages 
there is an increasing tendency for income 
considerations to become thoroughly mixed 
up with the aspect of wages as a payment 
for services which provides incentive for 
the provision of particular labour services.” 

There is a growing general tendency to 
assume that labour is not, or should not be 
expected to be, fluid and mobile; that high 
wages are not, or are not to be considered as, 
a magnet which will draw more workers into 
the industry; that low wages are not or should 
not be allowed to operate as a force resulting 
in the withdrawal of workers and their em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

With regard to profits, the Commission, 
in spite of the difficulties involved in decid- 
ing what was fair and reasonable, felt satis- 
fied that “a rate of return in excess of 10 
per cent in the food industries justifies com- 
ment when the rate of return in industry 
generally is averaging about 7.3 per cent.” 
It went on to discuss two cases, the prepared 
breakfast foods industry and the retail chain 
stores, in which the rate of return on net 
worth has exceeded 10 per cent throughout 
the 1949-58 period. 

“Over the nine years the average rate was 
29.2 per cent for three breakfast food firms 
and 17.1 per cent for five corporate retail 
chains,” the Report says. Although it singled 
out these cases, the Commission said that 
it did not mean to imply that these were 
the only situations in which there might 
be reason to be concerned about the effect 
of industry performance on the unorganized 
primary producer and the unorganized 
consumer.” 
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Regarding the prepared breakfast foods 
industry, the Report said: 

A few firms...have been successful in 
creating in the minds of consumers an attach- 
ment to a name, or a firm or of a product, 
and in maintaining this attachment by large 
expenditures applied for the purpose of per- 
petuating the image of superiority. 

While it did not impugn the technical 
excellence of the products in question, the 
Commission said that “there is no physical 
characteristic of the product which could 
not be duplicated by a competent com- 
petitor.” 

During the past 10 years the prices of 
these products have advanced rapidly 
enough to “preserve the high levels of 
profits being earned in the industry,” the 
Commission said. It expressed the opinion 
that “in terms of a fair and reasonable 
return on capital, there was no necessity 
for so rapid an advance in prices.” 

Among the chain food stores the Com- 
mission also found “abnormally high profits 
throughout the period . . . in comparison to 
levels of profits elsewhere.” However, in 
this case “there has been a noticeable ten- 
dency for rates of profits to decline over 
the period.” The Commission’s investiga- 
tion did not go back beyond 1949, by which 
time the chains were well established, the 
Report said. 


The Commission thinks it likely that the 
rapid expansion of the chain stores that 
began in 1954 may eventually lead to the 
emergence of excess capacity and possibly 
“price wars,” with reduced prices. It also 
admits that the expansion might not have 
been so rapid had profits not been so high. 


The Commission makes the remark that 
“there is no law which prevents firms from 
charging as high a price as they can get. 
However, . . . the tendency for firms in all 
or most industries to extract the maximum 
prices they can get makes more difficult 
efforts to achieve a stable general level of 
prices, and is one of the factors making for 
increases in the level of prices.” 


According to the report, “investment in 
slaughtering and meat packing, canned and 
preserved fruits and vegetables, and bakery 
products earned less than 10 per cent and 
less than the average for all manufacturing 
industry.” 


It also says that “new corporate invest- 
ment in the food industries (except food 
retailing) has not expanded at as rapid a 
rate as has corporate investment generally, 
i.e., in other parts of the economy, and our 
analysis or wages indicates that wages in the 
food industries have not advanced more 
rapidly than wages elsewhere. Although the 
food industries have been advantageously 
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placed by the decline in the prices of their 
materials, we conclude that they have not 
set the pace in establishing higher prices for 
services.” 


Although the Report says that farm prices 
were at about the same level in 1958 as in 
1949, it also says that “Since 1951, the food 
industries have procured their farm materials 
at reduced prices, but prices paid by con- 
sumers have advanced. Because farm prices 
have actually declined, it is evident that the 
increase in prices at retail is not due to an 
increase in the price of farm material.” 

Our view is that the decline in farm prices 
which began in 1952 was due in large part to 
the pressure of agricultural supplies and to 
the conditions experienced in export markets... 
The pressure of agricultural supplies was in- 
duced by technical innovations applicable to 
agriculture and by rising prices prior to 1951. 
Because of the structure of the farm industry, 
there was an expansion of output with a fall 
in prices. 

The Commission is convinced that “the 
structure of the food marketing industries 
has . . . contributed to advancing prices to 
consumers, although again we are unable 
to measure the effect of structure.” As 
has been already mentioned, the Commis- 
sion is critical of the food industries’ policy 
of adding services rather than reducing 
prices. 

We do not wish in any way to imply that 
the food industries should not, or should not 
be expected to, offer to consumers new services 
associated with food purchases. However, we 
are obliged to express our concern about the 
tendency, which we believe to be evident and 
operative in the period we have studied, for 
the firms in the food industries to be more 
active in offering consumers added services 
than lower prices. We are satisfied that this 
condition is one of the causes of the increase 
in price spreads. 

“The reasons for the pre-ocupation of 
firms in the food industries with service 
competition rather than price competition 
are to be found in the particular conditions 
of the recent period and in the structure of 
the industries.” The conditions of the recent 
period that have contributed to this result, 
the Report says, consist in declining farm 
prices, increasing consumer demand and 
slight resistance to higher prices by 
consumers. 

The shift in the emphasis towards competi- 
tion in services is characteristic of industries 
dominated by a few large firms or where the 
product is of a kind that can be differentiated 
in the minds of consumers. 


The Commission recognizes, however, that 
price competition is not entirely absent 
from the strategy of the large firms. 

The services given by the food industries, 
the Report divides into three main cate- 
gories: first, the services that are suited to 


the convenience and behaviour of customers; 
second, services in the processing of food 
materials made possible by technological 
advances, such as food freezing; and third, 
“various forms of promotional activities, 
e.g., packaging, advertising, give-aways and 
contests. 

“We think that the extensive use of 
non-price promotional devices by the large 
chains and processors has been a major 
reason why they have expanded at the 
expense of the smaller firms,” the Com- 
mission says. “We are less convinced that 
promotional activities among the large 
chains have had much effect on their volume 
of business in relation to one another.” 


It believes that “among the large firms 
in food merchandising a substantial part of 
the promotional expenditure must be dissi- 
pated in competitive rivalry.” 


To illustrate its view of the effect on the 
consumer of non-price promotional devices, 
the Commission instances the introduction 
by one firm of a new and more expensive 
container instead of a reduction in price. 
The consumer in this case gets a better 
container, but not by her own choice. On 
the other hand, if the price had been 
reduced she would have had a choice as 
to the way in which she spent the money 
saved by the price reduction. 

In many instances, promotional expenditures 
are undertaken as an alternative to a reduction 
in price. The significant feature of a reduction 
in price is that the buyer can, if she chooses, 
reduce her expenditure on the particular com- 
modity and turn the released expenditure to 
other things... Reduction of price gives 
the consumer the widest possible extension of 
choice... In our opinion, forms of non-price 
promotion which substitute for price reductions 
are detrimental to the welfare of consumers. 
The extent of this activity is evidence of an 
increasing reluctance on the part of business 
firms to offer reduction in prices. 


Food Industry Wages 


“We believe that if a continued increase 
in the general level of retail prices is to be 
prevented there must be an increasing dis- 
position on the part of those who sell com- 
modities to search for ways of reducing 
prices,” the Commission said. “By this we 
mean a shift in emphasis away from com- 
petition in services in so far as services are 
a substitute for price reductions.” 


Regarding wages paid in the food indus- 
tries, the Commission found by means of a 
questionnaire that, for food marketing as 
a whole, earnings of employees increased 
by about 50 per cent between 1949 and 
1957; and, making allowance for the rise 
in the cost of living, real earnings increased 
by about 23 per cent during the period, or 
at an average rate of 2.6 per cent a year. 


This increase in real incomes is slightly 
greater than for Canadian consumers gen- 
erally, which was about 2 per cent a year. 


Weekly wages in the foods and beverages 
processing industries during the same period 
rose by 53 per cent, compared with 55 per 
cent for manufacturing as a whole, accord- 
ing to the Report. 


However, the Report says that “through- 
out the period wages in the foods and 
beverages industries have remained signifi- 
cantly below wage rates in all manufactur- 
ing industries.” 


Comparing the returns to labour and 
capital in farming with returns to labour 
and capital in the food industries in 1958, 
the Report says: 

The average net farm operating income per 
non-paid farm worker in 1958 was $2,582 and 
represented a 21-per-cent increase over 1949... 
Annual earnings of $2,582 represent weekly 
earnings of $49.65. This measure represents 
returns to farmers and their families from 
farming operations only and does not include 
any income that operators and their families 
may have earned from non-farm sources. How- 
ever, the fact that these average earnings are 
about the same as the lowest levels of earnings 
of employees in food processing suggests rela- 
tively low returns to labour in agriculture. But 
the farmer also provides capital. The returns 
to labour in agriculture are, therefore, clearly 
relatively low. It is quite evident that the 
sins to capital in farming are also relatively 
ow. 

Returns to hired labour in agriculture are 
found in the statistics of farm wage rates. Based 
upon a monthly wage of $74.87, including the 
value of room and board, paid farm labour had 
an annual income of $898 in 1949. By 1958, 
the monthly wage on the same basis as the 
foregoing had risen to $101, or an annual rate 
of $1,212, representing an increase of 35 per 
cent. In terms of real income, however, the 
paid farm labour realized only an 8-per-cent 
increase in this period. 


Recommendations 


In the preamble to its recommendations 
the Commission said, “The problem is to 
discover some way of inducing industries 
in which there are few firms to contribute 
to the welfare of consumers generally and 
to stability of the general level of prices 
by passing along some, or more of, the 
gains from increased efficiency in the form 
of lower prices.” 


This can be brought about only by in- 
fluencing the policy of those engaged in 
the food industries, since it will not occur 
automatically, as it does in agriculture, the 
report says. 

The Commission recommends “that the 
Government of Canada maintain a firm 
position in defence of a stable level of 
domestic prices, and that the people of 
Canada lend their support to all policies 
appropriate to this end.” 
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It further recommends “the establishment 
of a permanent Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes which would keep the 
whole area of the food industries under 
review and which would present a yearly 
report to the Governor in Council.” This 
council would be an independent body pro- 
vided with funds to enable it to operate 
independently for a period of five years at 
a time. 


The council’s special duty would be “to 
review the changes in relative prices and 
changes in incomes which have occurred,” 
and to “give particular attention to changes 
in productivity and to situations in which 
increasing efficiency offers prospects of price 
reductions.” 


Another recommendation of the Com- 
mission, with particular reference to the 
high rates of return on capital and the high 
promotional expenditures in proportion to 
sales that it had found to be characteristic 
of the breakfast foods industry and the 
chain stores, was that “there should be 
means to disclose situations in which there 
is a combination of high rates of profit and 
high promotional expenditures which per- 
sist over a period of time, and to bring them 
under scrutiny.” 


The Report points out that machinery 
for this type of injury already exists under 
the Combines Investigation Act, but it says 
that the offiicials concerned may require 
more resources to carry out the necessary 
functions effectively. 


Another recommendation is that “if 
‘stamp plans’ are continued, it should be 
required of the retailer that at the time 
purchases are made the customer be given 
the alternative of a specified cash discount.” 
The Commission adds that it “does not wish 
to lend any semblance of support to stamp 
plans as they are now devised.” 


Two suggestions followed this recommen- 
dation. (1) “As an alternative to any pos- 
sible limitation of promotional expenditures 
(or revenues) retail firms might elect, as 
they are permitted to do under existing 
legislation, to pay patronage dividends 
similar to those paid to members and non- 
members of consumer co-operative organ- 
izations.” (2) Where there is a high level 
of return on investment and there seems to 
be no way of effecting a reduction in prices, 
profits above “a fair and reasonable return 
on ivestment” should be taxed at a higher 
rate. 


The Report recommended that efforts 
should be made to provide “more informa- 
tive labelling, standardization of container 
sizes, and simplification of grading,’ and 
also towards the establishment of “a code 
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of ethics designed to guide food advertisers 
generally, and particularly to reduce mis- 
leading advertising.” 

Another recommendation was that an 
office should be established in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to “prepare, publish and 
keep up to date a report on legislative 
measures to protect consumers, and on 
services—governmental, trade, and volun- 
tary—available to aid consumers.” 

The Commission recommended a federal 
statute providing for the incorporation of 
co-operatives. 

The Commission did not believe that the 
operation of compulsory farm marketing 
boards would lead to any significant reduc- 
tion in price spreads. 

Although it may be impossible to bring 
an effective consumer viewpoint to bear on 
the market, individual consumers can 
themselves influence the course of prices, 
and make their contribution towards more 
stable prices by recognizing that services 
must be paid for, and that they may not be 
able to get all the services they would like 
to have without increasing the cost of liv- 
ing, the Commission said. 


Fisheries 


The part-time and sporadic nature of the 
occupation makes it difficult to decide who 
is a fisherman, and even more difficult to 
establish relative levels and to trace trends 
in the income of fishermen, as the Com- 
mission did in the case of agriculture, the 
Report says. 

The Commission was unable to say 
whether net real incomes per worker in 
the fishing industry have increased or de- 
creased during the last 10 years. “Although 
in certain years returns per fisherman in 
the primary fisheries of British Columbia 
are relatively attractive, returns to labour and 
capital in primary production are, on the 
whole, considerably lower than in the 
marketing of fish,’ the Commission says. 

However, in contrast to the marketing of 
farm products, where spreads have increased 
more rapidly, the fisherman’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar has remained fairly con- 
stant, the report states. 

Profits cannot be judged to be excessive, 
the Commission thought, and “wages, which 
tend to be higher in British Columbia, are 
not out of line with returns to labour in 
comparable alternative occupations in the 
region.” 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of the fisher- 
ies are described as “acute and persistent.” 
Efforts to improve productivity have not 
brought advances comparable to those in 


other industries. “Although increased pro- 
ductivity of the fishery resources is possible, 
gains parallel to the kind being experienced 
in agriculture have not generally been 
occurring.” 


One of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is that consideration be given to the 
establishment by governments of a system 
of fish grading, based on size and quality. 


It also recommends that enactment of “a 
Federal Fish Marketing Act which would 
enable provincial governments wishing to 
do so to pass their own legislation, and thus 
to regularize the negotiation of prices to 
fishermen.” In making this recommendation 
the Commission emphasized “the desirability 
of keeping the ‘price spreads’ as close as 
possible to those which would be expected 
under reasonably competitive conditions.” 





CCCL and QFL Briefs to Quebec Cabinet 


Both labour organizations make recommendations regarding protection of right 
of association, urge revamping of Labour Relations Board, and call for revival 
of Superior Labour Council. Premier indicates adoption soon of some proposals 


(Translation) 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour presented a brief to the 
Quebec Cabinet on November 4 and the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) a 
week later. The CCCL had not submitted 
a brief to the provincial Government since 
1956, asserting indifference on the part 
of the late Premier Duplessis. 

In its submission, the CCCL suggested 
important changes concerning the right of 
association and the exercise of this right, 
in the Labour Relations Board, and regard- 
ing the Superior Labour Council. The QFL 
brief called especially for recognition of 
freedom of association for civil servants, 
recognition of the right to strike for all citi- 
zens, democratization of education, estab- 
lishment of a health insurance plan in the 
province, and nationalization of the sources 
of energy. 

Delegations from both organizations were 
received by Premier Paul Sauvé. The CCCL 
delegation was led by its General President, 
Roger Mathieu; the QFL group by Presi- 
dent Roger Provost. 


CCCL Brief 


In addition to suggesting the establish- 
ment of legislation relating to the safe- 
guarding of association, the reorganization 
of the Labour Relations Board and the 
revival of the Superior Labour Council, the 
CCCL drew the attention of the Premier 
and his Cabinet to more than 300 resolu- 
tions passed at its last annual convention 
CieG Dec: 19593 ps 1267): 


Premier Sauvé gave the CCCL delega- 
tion to understand that a bill would be 
tabled at the next session to improve 
labour-management relations, and that a 
number of the CCCL’s suggestions might be 
included in it. 


At the close of the meeting Mr. Mathieu 
expressed his personal satisfaction. “I con- 
sider that this was an extremely profitable 
interview,” he said, “full of promise for 
the future.” 


Having pointed out that the right of 
association is not disputed in Quebec prov- 
ince, the brief stressed the fact that “a host 
of obstacles are set up that prevent the 
free exercise of this right.” 

In order to remedy this state of affairs, 
the CCCL believes the Labour Relations 
Act should provide for: 


—The obligation for an employer to 
take back any worker dismissed for union 
activities, without loss of wages and without 
affecting the worker’s acquired rights; 


—The option, for the employee, to be 
paid damages covering the losses (wages 
and other benefits) he has sustained as a 
result of his illegal dismissal, if he prefers 
not to return to his job; 


—tThe setting of fines sufficiently high to 
discourage anti-union employers from hav- 
ing recourse to dismissals for union activi- 
Hes: 

—tThe assigning to the employer of the 
burden of proof when he has dismissed an 
employee under the circumstances described 
above. 


Stating that union recognition is a right 
when the union represents a majority, the 
brief reproached the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board with considering it “an exor- 
bitant privilege.” 

The CCCL recommended revamping the 
Board. Among other changes, it suggested: 

—An increase in the number of members 
to seven, three representing the employers 
and three the wage-earners, with a chair- 
man appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council; 
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—Provisions enabling the association that 
recommended a member to have him re- 
placed; 

—Sittings of the Board on a parity basis; 

—That members of the Board not be 
made civil servants; 

—Publication of the Board’s reasons for 
decisions; 

—The making of decisions within 30 
days; 

—Limiting of the Board’s power to revoke 
certification to two reasons—loss of majority 
or domination of a union by an employer. 

The CCCL also recommended that pay 
for members of the Board be sufficiently 
high to attract persons well qualified for 
the duties. 

The brief also pointed out that the CCCL 
“would look favourably on the restoration 
of the Superior Labour Council.” The 
Council is an advisory organization consist- 
ing of some thirty specialists in labour 
and social questions; it has not met for 
about ten years now. 

According to the CCCL, the Council 
would provide the Minister of Labour with 
“first class” plans and opinions, and would 
also make possible meetings at which prob- 
lems of common interest could be con- 
sidered. 

In reply to the brief, the Premier said 
that he would study the suggestions made 
by the CCCL with a great deal of sym- 
pathy, and, among other things, that he 
had every intention of putting an end to 
“dilatory manoeuvres” in labour-manage- 
ment relations so as to expedite the col- 
lective bargaining procedure. 

“You have expressed the hope,” said 
Mr. Sauvé, “that your visit will lead to 
improved legislation and will cause harmony 
to prevail in order and justice. Without 
wishing to disclose the Government’s plans, 
I may say that this wish will certainly be 
realized to a very great extent.” 

Mr. Mathieu was accompanied by the 
General Secretary, Jean Marchand, who 
read the brief, by the members of the 
Confederal Bureau, and nearly 200 repre- 
sentatives of the CCCL. 


OFL Brief 


The QFL brief also called for more 
severe penalties for employers who violate 
the right of association, those who set 
up “company unions” and those who refuse 
to bargain “in good faith.” It also requested 
reform of the Labour Relations Board, 
revival of the Superior Labour Council, a 
public inquiry into existing labour legis- 
lation, changes in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, anti-discriminatory legislation 
and a number of social measures. 
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Stating that it represents 235,000 trade 
unionists in the province of Quebec, the 
QFL said that it aims not only to promote 
the interests of the workers but also “to 
protect and strengthen our democratic insti- 
tutions, to secure full recognition and 
enjoyment of the rights and liberties to 
which we are justly entitled.” 


The QFL opened its brief with the 
question of the right of association, sug- 
gesting that the courts be empowered to 
“compel the employer guilty of such viola- 
tion to rehire the employee dismissed for 
union activity, to pay to the plaintiff the 
full indemnity for the salary lost, and to 
pay a fine of not less than $1,000 a day 
from the date of the unjustified dismissal 
to that of the rehiring of the employee.” 


The brief also asked for the abolition of 
ex parte injunctions in applications for 
union recognition and suggested that the 
law provide for the maintenance of the 
certificate of union recognition and of the 
collective agreement concluded between the 
two parties when the employer changes its 
name or contracts work out to subcon- 
tractors. 


In the field of freedom of association, the 
QFL added, the provincial Government 
should set an example by first recognizing 
the right of association of its own em- 
ployees. 

Among the changes suggested in connec- 
tion with the Labour Relations Board was 
an increase in the number of members “so 
that the Board may be divided into two 
bodies and deal quickly with routine busi- 
ness by sitting simultaneously at Montreal 
and at Quebec.” It was also suggested that 
the Board should have definite regulations 
and that it should publish its decisions, with 
reasons. 

The Federation maintained that one way 
to force the employer to bargain “in good 
faith” would be to give free access to 
conciliation and arbitration. According to 
the brief, the refractory employer will not 
agree to bargain in good faith until he 
knows that he has nothing to gain by 
delaying a settlement indefinitely. The QFL 
also suggested that the work of conciliation 
and arbitration should be entrusted to 
“competent, honest and neutral persons who 
command the respect of the employees as 
well as that of the employer.” Conciliation 
officers should be better paid and the 
chairmen of the arbitration boards should 
be chosen from a list drawn up in advance. 

The QFL requested the right to strike 
for all citizens, regardless of their occupa- 
tion. “We claim the right to strike for 


the firefighters of the province of Quebec,” 
the brief stated, “as we claim it for munici- 
pal and provincial employees and for public 
service employees.” Pointing out that those 
workers who do enjoy the right to strike 
make only moderate use of it, the QFL 
stated that it “constitutes an offence to a 
whole category of citizens to suppose that 
they will go on strike in an inconsiderate 
manner, without taking into account the 
common good.” 


With regard to industrial accidents, the 
brief requested, among other things, that 
compensation be increased to 100 per cent 
of the accident victim’s wages and that 
allowances to widows and orphans be 
brought up “to a realistic level.” 


The Federation also protested against 
discrimination, calling for “fair employment 


practices” legislation as well as an “equal 
pay for equal work” law. It requested also 
“the democratization of teaching” and the 
establishment of a “complete and contribu- 
tory health insurance plan.” 


Addressing the delegates, the Premier 
revealed that an order raising the minimum 
wage in the province is now being pre- 
pared and will soon be submitted for 
Cabinet approval, that the Superior Labour 
Council is to be reconstituted, and that 
important changes are to be made in the 
Labour Relations Board. 


Mr. Sauvé added that the suggestions 
contained in the QFL brief would be given 
very careful consideration and that he would 
examine the possibility of writing into pro- 
vincial legislation “everything which is con- 
sistent with the public interest.” 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 321 in third quarter, 5 more than in 
second but 21 fewer than in same period of 1958. Largest number of fatalities 
was in construction, where 62 occurred; 59 occurred in manufacturing industry 


There were 321* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1959, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is an increase 
of 5 from the previous quarter, in which 
316 were recorded, including 71 in a 
supplementary list. In the third quarter of 
the previous year, 342 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review there 
were no accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
46), the largest number of fatalities, 62, 
was in construction: 33 in buildings and 
structures, 23 in highways and bridges, and 
6.in miscellaneous construction. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same 
period in 1958 numbered 87: 34 in buildings 
and structures, 29 in highways and bridges, 
and 24 in miscellaneous construction. Dur- 
ing 1959’s second quarter, 69 fatalities were 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at bcak of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the third 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended acocrdingly. The gures 
shown include 88 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 45 in agricul- 
ture alone. 


listed: 44 in buildings and structures, 19 in 
highways and bridges, and 6 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in manu- 
facturing resulted in the deaths of 59 per- 
sons; of these, 16 were in iron and steel 
products, 11 in wood products, 6 in non- 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial disease as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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metallic mineral products, 5 in non-ferrous 
products, and 4 each in paper _ prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus. During the same period last year, 
48 deaths were reported. Of these, 13 were 
in iron and steel products, 8 each in wood 
products and non-metallic mineral products, 
7 in food and beverages, and 5 in trans- 
portation equipment. Accidents in manu- 
facturing during April, May, and June of 
1959 resulted in the deaths of 41 workers; 
of these, 15 were in iron and steel products, 
10 in wood products, 5 each in paper 
products and transportation equipment, and 
3 in non-metallic mineral products. 

There were 46 fatalities in agriculture, 
an increase of 8 from the 38 recorded in 
this industry for the same period of 1958. 
In the second quarter of 1959, 20 fatalities 
were reported. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were also 46 fatalities in transportation, 
storage, and communication. Of these, 20 
were in steam railways, 15 in local and 
highway transportation, and 2 each in air 
transportation, storage, and telegraph and 
telephone. In the same period of 1958, there 
were also 46 fatalities: 18 in local and high- 
way transportation, 17 in steam railways, 6 in 
water transportation, 4 in air transportation 
and 1 in telegraph and telephone. Industrial 
fatalities in this industrial group during the 
second quarter of 1959 numbered 39—14 
in local and highway transportation, 11 in 
steam railways, 8 in water transportation, 3 
in air transportation, 2 in storage and 1 in 
telegraph and telephone. 

There were 34 fatalities in mining and 
quarrying: 20 in metal mining, 6 in coal 
mining, and 8 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During the same period the previous 


year, 33 fatalities were listed: 23 in metal 
mining, 1 in coal and 9 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During 1959’s second quar- 
ter, 38 workers were killed: 28 in metal 
mining, 4 in coal mining, and 6 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 

In the logging industry there were 21 
fatalities recorded as against 28 in the 
same period of 1958. During 1959’s second 
quarter, 35 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 321 
fatalities recorded during the third quarter 
(see chart page 46) shows that 88 (27 
per cent) were under the heading “struck 
by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.”, of 
which 8 were under the heading “struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”, 29 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 51 under 
“struck by other objects”. The cause “colli- 
sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” was respon- 
sible for 87 deaths: 48 in accidents involving 
automobiles and trucks, 23 involving trac- 
tors and loadmobiles, 8 involving aircraft, 
and 4 involving watercraft; 2 deaths from 
this cause occurred in each of steam rail- 
ways and other transport aegncies. In the 
classification “falls or slips” 59 fatalities 
were recorded, all of them from falls to 
different levels. Thirty fatalities were listed 
in the “caught in, on, or between” category; 
of these, 10 were caused by “tractors and 
loadmobiles”, 8 involved “conveying and 
hoisting apparatus” and 4 were in the 
“machinery” category. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 108. In Quebec, there were 58; 
in British Columbia, 57; and in Alberta, 32. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 119 fatalities in July, 109 in August 
and 93 in September. 





Canada Year Book, 1959 Edition, Released for Distribution 


The 1959 edition of the Canada Year Book is now available. 
Like its predecessors, the 1959 Year Book, the 53rd in the present series, presents 


a great range of up-to-date statistical material and analytical commentary on almost 
every measurable phase of Canada’s development—population, agriculture, forestry, 
mineral production, manufacturing, marketing, communications, transportation, power 
development, labour force, wages, prices, health, vital statistics, banking and finance, 
education, external trade, national income and gross national product. Numerous charts, 
diagrams and maps are included. 

The price of the Canada Year Book is $5.00 for the regular cloth-bound volume. 
Copies are obtainable from the Superintendent of Publications, The Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, or from the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Older Workers 


Work Attitudes at Age 60 


U.S. Committee sponsors survey fo determine attitude of 64-year-olds towards 
working beyond age 65, and attitude of managements towards retention of these 
workers. Forty-seven corporations, each with 10,000 or more employees, replied 


A survey was recently sponsored by the 
Employment and Retirement Committee of 
the National Committee on the Aging of 
the United States to determine the attitude 
of men nearing age 65 with respect to 
working beyond age 65 and the attitude of 
management as to these men’s ability to 
continue productive work. 


Two hundred and fifty-four industrial cor- 
porations were invited to participate in the 
study and question their 64-year-old em- 
ployees. Information obtained was intended 
primarily for management’s own guidance, 
but all the companies were invited to report 
their findings to the Committee. Forty-seven 
corporations, each employing more than 
10,000 persons, representing a cross section 
of industry, reported on 2,212 employees 
aged 64. Of these 47 corporations, 12 had 
compulsory retirement regulations at age 65, 
12“at~ age “68, three at’ age 70, and 19 
reported no mandatory retirement age. One 
firm did not specify its retirement regula- 
tions. 


Based on reports made available to the 
Committee, the findings, summarized, were: 


1. The percentage of male employees 
desiring to continue working was lower in 
those companies with mandatory retirement 
at 65. Among the companies with man- 
datory retirement at age 68 or with no 
compulsory retirement age the percentage 
was much higher. The average percentage 
of those male employees wishing to continue 
in their regular jobs ranged from 40 to 60 
percent. 


2. Of those male employees wishing to 
continue their regular jobs after age 65, 
about 66 per cent were found acceptable to 
management. 


3. The percentage of male employees 
wanting to work after 65 and actually 
retained varied widely. Retentions of 50 
to 85 per cent were common. 


4. The primary reason for wanting to 
continue work past 65 was found to be 
financial. Job satisfaction and need for use- 
ful activity were frequently secondary 
reasons. 


5. The primary reason for wanting to 
retire at age 65 was the desire for different 
or less exacting activity, commonly ex- 
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pressed as the desire to “take it easy.” 
Health and financial independence were fre- 
quently secondary reasons. 

6. While the evidence was limited, “there 
appeared to be some tendency towards 
higher mandatory retirement ages and lower 
optional retirement ages.” 


Participating companies in the survey 
were asked to state what changes, if any, 
in retirement policy with respect to age 
had occurred in the past five years. 


Of the 47 reporting companies, two had 
raised the mandatory retirement age from 
65 to 68, two had lowered optional early 
retirement ages to 55 and 58, one had 
lowered normai retirement age from 68 
to 65, five adopted a mandatory retirement 
age in lieu of no mandatory retirement age 
(one at 65, three at 68, one at 70), and 
one had adopted compulsory retirement at 
65 unless special exceptions were granted. 
The remainder did not report changes. 


The “Work Attitudes at Age 65” survey 
was designed to stimulate management 
interest in developing, for its own guidance, 
reliable information on work attitudes and 
work abilities of male employees close to 
the age at which Social Security benefits in 
the United States become payable. Such 
information appeared to be scarce for at 
least two plausible reasons: (1) manage- 
ment has not yet felt the full-cost impact 
of higher pension benefits and longer pay- 
out periods, and (2) the dimensions of the 
problem are formidable. 


Participating companies were asked to 
suggest areas of research needed to fill gaps 
in existing information. One correspondent 
stated that “There is real need for the 
formulation of valid criteria by which 
physiological age can be evaluated and for 
the determination of the age level on that 
scale at which retirement should be com- 
pulsory. There is good reason to believe 
that some men (and women) are younger at 
75 than others at 55 and it would seem 
illogical for a company either to deprive 
itself of the valuable services of the former 
or be encumbered by the latter in the hope 
that they could be ‘nursed’ through to 
‘normal’ retirement date at which time 
they would become eligible for retirement 
benefits.” 
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Women’s Bureau 


Alberta Equal Pay Brief 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Alberta submit brief* recommending 
changes in provision in Alberta Labour Act that requires employer to pay a 
woman no less than he pays man for “identical or substantially identical’ work 


In 1957, the Alberta Legislature passed 
an equal pay law by adding a provision to 
the Alberta Labour Act requiring an em- 
ployer to pay a woman no less than he 
pays a man for “identical or substantially 
identical” work. 


When the Alberta Minister of Labour 
recently called a conference on labour 
legislation, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of Alberta presented a brief 
recommending changes in this equal pay 
provision. The position of the Business and 
Professional Women is that “the job itself be 
paid for regardless of whether it be per- 
formed by men or women,” a principle 
endorsed by the members of their organiza- 
tion at all levels, local, provincial, national 
and international. 


“The present equal pay legislation,” the 
brief asserted, “fits some industrial jobs 
wherein the similarity of work is easy to 
identify, but we doubt if this is so in many 
office jobs where a different title may dis- 
guise the facts. In order to implement the 
intent of the equal pay section of the 
Labour Act, we suggest that special atten- 
tion to this section could be given by the 
inspectors in the course of the discharge of 
their duties.” 


Referring to the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the Labour Act, the brief states: 
“The difference in the (minimum) wage 
level for men and women in some categories 
does not carry out the intention of the 
equal pay legislation. We therefore request 
that minimum wage levels for men and 
women be the same. We further recom- 
mend a general increase in the minimum 
wage levels to bring them into line with 
present day cost of living.” 

The brief urged the Labour Department 
to “inaugurate an educational and interpre- 
tative program, directed to employers, em- 
ployees and the general public” in order 
“to develop a sounder appreciation of equal 
pay legislation and to encourage a broader 
attitude to basic human rights.” The post- 
ing of the equal pay law in places of em- 
ployment as is done in the case of the 
hours of work provisions was also requested. 





*Excerpts from the brief used by permission of 
the provincial president. 
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The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs also recommended legislation provid- 
ing for sick leave to be granted to all 
workers and for the right of appeal in all 
sections of the Labour Act. 


Swiss Women’s Exhibition Financial Success 


A surplus of over 2,000,000 Swiss Francs 
was obtained from the Swiss Women’s 
Exhibition held in July 1958 in Zurich 
UiGs 1958 pie 1393), 

Sixty per cent of this money will be 
spent on grants and loans for training and 
re-training of women who are unable to 
obtain financial help elsewhere, and for 
centres advising women on financial and 
business questions. Fifteen per cent will go 
to the Swiss Institute for Home Economics 
for the development of its advisory services 
for housewives. Half of the remainder will 
be used to help various women’s organiza- 
tions that contributed to the work of the 
exhibition to carry on their work in citizen- 
ship education of women. The remainder 
will be given to the General Federation of 
Swiss Women’s Associations to finance 
studies on topical questions of an occupa- 
tional kind, such as part-time work, new 
professional openings for women, and the 
employment and domestic problems of 
women with small children. 


Older Women Workers in Norway 


A Committee appointed by the Norwegian 
Government in 1956 to study the problem 
of employment for “the not quite so young 
women” has recently submitted its report. 
Chief among the recommendations are the 
following: 


That special persons should be appointed 
to take care of the question of vocational 
training and the placement of older women at 
the Labour Exchanges. Where suitable jobs 
cannot be found for older women, these women 
should be given opportunities for rehabilitation. 

Loans and grants should be arranged for 
older women in need of financial assistance 
to make themselves fit for employment, i.e., 
to enable them to attend study courses, etc. 
Financial assistance should be granted to organ- 
izations arranging such courses and _ funds 
should be set aside for educational and research 
work concerning the problems of older workers. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Resolution introduced in House of Commons proposing appointment of commission 
of inquiry to investigate Canada’s needs in technical education and to report 
on best ways to meet fhe need. Grand Trunk opened from Edmonton to Lakehead 


In December 1909 a resolution was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons proposing 
the appointment of a commission of inquiry 
“to investigate the needs of Canada in 
respect of technical education, and to report 
on ways and means by which these needs 
may be best met.” 


In speaking on the resolution, the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
strongly supported the idea of giving more 
attention to technical and industrial training 
in Canada than it had received up till that 
time. However, he moved adjournment of 
the debate on the resolution in order that 
the Government might consult the provin- 
cial governments to find out how far they 
would be prepared to work with federal 
authorities in the matter of technical educa- 
tion. 


Some of the Minister’s remarks were 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of January 
1910 as follows: 


“Under modern industrial conditions tech- 
nical education was, he believed, a neces- 
sity for any nation which is to keep abreast 
of the times. Not only had _ industrial 
conditions changed within recent years but 
a complete change had occurred in the 
nature of industrial competition which had 
become world-wide. If Canadians were to 
hold their own against modern competition 
it would only be by bringing their work- 
men up to the highest degree of efficiency, 
and by seeing that their industries were 
managed by men second to none in tech- 
nical knowledge. 

“The need for technical education in 
Canada was clearly shown by a comparison 
of conditions in this country with condi- 
tions in Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Another consideration 
which had been alluded to during the debate 
was the shortage of skilled workmen in 
Canada for the development of the nation’s 
industries ... Continuing, the Minister allud- 
ed to the work of technical education as 
now carried on in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and also the efforts 
which were being made by some of the 
other provinces in the same direction. The 
Department of Labour, he observed, had 
gathered much information on the subject 
of technical education and would be 
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pleased to place the same at the service of 
all who were interested in the subject.” 


In the matter of railway construction, the 
GAZETTE reported that during 1909 the 
main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way between Edmonton and the head of the 
Lakes had been formally opened to traffic. 


“Altogether over 1,000 miles of new steel 
were laid by the railway companies of 
Western Canada during the past season,” 
the GAZETTE said. “This total is made up 
by the different companies as follows: Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 404 miles; Canadian 
Northern, 250 miles; Grand Trunk Pacific, 
403 miles; this making a total of 1,057 
miles. In addition to this, some work was 
done by the Great Northern in British 
Columbia.” 


The report pointed out that these figures 
meant that the railway mileage of the 
western provinces had been increased by 
about 10 per cent during the year. The 
total mileage west of the Great Lakes at 
the beginning of 1909 was 10,415, and by 
the end of the year it amounted to 11,472. 


The GAZETTE said that railway contractors 
during the second half of the year had been 
unable to get enough men at many points 
in Western Canada, “notwithstanding a con- 
siderable advance in wages.” 


The price of a number of articles of 
farm produce were stated to have been very 
high in December 1909. “Grocery prices 
were generally steady, with flour markets 
inclined upward. An advance in the price 
of brooms has taken place.” Lumber and 
metals remained “firm” in price. Hides and 
leather prices showed strength, and raw 
cotton and rubber goods were very high in 
price. 

“Tenders for the removal of the wreckage 
of the Quebec bridge were under considera- 
tion during December,” the GAZETTE said. 
The bridge, which had been under con- 
struction since 1900, collapsed in August 
VOUT MULAG RS 195722 pet 1070" Apr 19583 
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During 1907 the number of immigrants 
who arrived in Canada was about 280,000. 
The returns for 1908, the GazeTre reported, 
showed a falling off of nearly a half, the 
decrease being almost entirely in arrivals 
through ocean ports. 


TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


The waste reduction program set up last 
June by the Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committee at the Winnipeg plant of 
Martin Paper Products has succeeded in 
substantially cutting waste costs. 

The program includes use of a “thermo- 
meter” display to show employees exactly 
how well they are doing. Over-all reduc- 
tions in waste were recorded during both 
July and August. Of the success of the 
committee’s innovation, chairman D. Bart- 
lette (the firm’s production manager) said: 
“Martin’s employees are showing a keen 
interest in this performance display and are 
earnestly trying to cut down on waste in 
our plant.” He added that employees are 
giving the program their “whole-hearted 
co-operation.” 

Labour is represented on the committee 
by members of Local 830 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (CLC). 

Xf x * 





Introduction of a new line of merchand- 
ise—ski parkas—is the American Wringer 
Company’s contribution to the “Winter 
Work” program in Farnham, Que. Expec- 
tations are that this will provide employ- 
ment for a substantial number of employees 
who would otherwise be laid off for the 
winter months. 

“Winter Work” discussions are an annual 
feature of Union-Management Production 
Committee meetings prior to the onset of 
the winter season. The committee is com- 
posed of representatives from management 
and Local 602 of the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. 

Rendering its own special assistance to 
the variety of humanitarian, educational and 
research activities being carried on at the 
900-bed Winnipeg General Hospital is the 
Employee-Management Advisory Council, 
whose members represent both management 
and the hospital’s 1,350 employees. 

The council—or EMAC as it is com- 
monly called—was founded in February 
1958, and meets monthly under the chair- 
manship of Dr. P. Warner, Director of the 
Bacteriology Division, to discuss methods of 
improving service to patients, general organ- 
ization and hospital facilities. The group’s 
members consider that the council, by 
actively encouraging suggestions and criti- 
cisms, has been an “invaluable aid” in 
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building up job satisfaction and bettering 
employer-employee relations. 

Among the many tangible accomplish- 
ments of the Employee-Management Advi- 
sory Council at the Winnipeg General are 
the formation of a safety committee, im- 
provement in staff facilities, better main- 
tenance and repair of equipment, and 
more effective employee-management com- 
munications. 

Council members claim that, even more 
important than these tangible results, is 
the fact that “management and employees 
have been brought more closely together by 
making their problems known to each 
other.” 

As one member explained further, an 
employee who is brought to a fuller under- 
standing of the hospital’s over-all functions, 
and of how his particular job fits into these 
functions, is thereby equipped to perform a 
more efficient role. 

Also in operation at the General is a 
“Nudge” Committee, made up of four 
members of the EMAC. It is credited with 
having achieved immediate action on nu- 
merous problems. 

Reflecting on the work of the council, 
the hospital’s administration, Dr. L. O. 
Bradley, said: “Establishing unity of purpose 
in an organization is a key objective of 
management in the attainment of its insti- 
tutional goals. The technique of bringing 
together a representative employee-manage- 
ment group to advise and recommend is a 
very useful one. It has very practical and 
psychological advantages that are of bene- 
fit to this hospital.” 

Commenting on the over-all contribu- 
tion of the council to the daily operation 
and long-term objectives of the Winnipeg 
General, the council’s current chairman, 
Dr. Warner, remarked: “The aspect of 
our EMAC that has impressed itself most 
strongly on me is the increasing awareness 
of all its members—and the people they 
represent—that we are a team, working 
together for a common, worthwhile pur- 
pose.” 

Bargaining agent for the hospital’s em- 
ployees is Local 56 of the Winnipeg General 
Hospital Employees’ Union, affiliated with 
the National Union of Public Employees 
fCLG): 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 


are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during November. The Board 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected 12 applications for cer- 
tification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, one application for provision for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment, and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Island 
Tug & Barge Limited, Vancouver. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292) (See also appli- 
cations rejected, below, item 6). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by the 
Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. The Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervened (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292) (See 
also applications rejected, below, item 7). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Mogul, operated by the 
Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 
The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also 
applications rejected, below, item 8). 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Vancouver Tug 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1293) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 9). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by F. M. 
Yorke & Son Ltd., Vancouver. The Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian «District, intervened (L-G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 10). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Great West 
Towing and Salvage Ltd., Vancouver. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(LG, Dec19592 0.71293 (See alsovappiie 
cations rejected, below, item 11). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Gilley 


Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 


(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293) (See also appli- 
cations rejected, below, item 12). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and scows operated by Bute 
Towing Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Dec. 
$9592 p2293 )2 

9. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., 
Nov. 1959, p. 1178). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


2, 


10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 1). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugs operated by Straits 
Towing Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294) (See also applications 
rejected, below, item 2). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District; intervener (LG) Dec.) 1959. -p. 
1293). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 


majority of the employees in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the Board (See 
also applications granted, above, item 10). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
Venera tues) (le.Cr-) Dec, 1959)-p, 1293); 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board (See also applica- 
tions granted, above, item 11). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 
1293). The application was rejected for the 
reason that there were no persons employed 
in the unit and the representation vote 
ordered by the Board could not be taken. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vener (barges) (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that there were no persons employed in 
the unit and the representation vote ordered 
by the Board could not be taken. 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener (conduc- 
tors) EG.” Dec. 1959)" p1293)-— The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Island Tug & Barge Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent (1G:, Dect) 1959)"p. 1294) 5 1 he 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 1). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1294). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not receive 
the support of a majority of the employees 
in the representation vote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also applications 
granted, above, item 2). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 3). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the board in which 
the name of the applicant appeared on the 
ballot (See also applications granted, above, 
item 4). 
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10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and F. M. Yorke & Son Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1295). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board in 
which the name of the applicant appeared 
on the ballot (See also applications granted, 
above, item 5). 


11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and Great West Towing and Salvage Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1295). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not receive 
the support of a majority of the employees 
in the representation vote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also application 
granted, above, item 6). 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant, 
and Gilley Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, 
B.C respondentiG. GG. Dec. 1959p). 1295). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the applicant did not receive the sup- 
port of a majority of the employees in 
the representation vote conducted by the 
Board in which the name of the applicant 
appeared on the ballot (See also application 
granted, above, item 7). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Wheeler Air Lines Ltd., Montreal Airport, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of traffic, service 
and maintenance personnel employed by 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. (Investigat- 
ing, OiicereG she Poirien): 

4. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of radio maintenance 
employees employed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraph Company (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Laurentides 
Inc., St. Jerome, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
(Ze Poirier), 


6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Richmond Hill 
Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont. (radio station 
CJRH) (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


7. Printing Industry Syndicate, Hull- 
Ottawa, Section CKCH, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of La Compagnie de 
Radiodiffusion CKCH, Limitée, Hull, Que. 
(Investigating Officers: G. A. Lane and 
yee Baril): 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, appli- 
cant, and West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C., respondent (L.G., Sept. 
a059D: 913); 


2. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local Union 
No. 138, applicant, National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver, respondent, and Van- 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association, 
intervener’ (L.G.) Dec.) 195951 p2°1294). 


Application for Revocation Received 


W. Rodgers, et al, applicants, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, respondent, and Canadian National 
Railways (Western Region), respondent. 
The application was for the revocation of 
the certification issued by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board on December 11, 
1944 to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen in respect of a 
unit of employees of Canadian National 
Railways (Western Region), comprising jit- 
ney car operators conveying passengers 
between Kamloops and Kamloops Junction, 
B.C., which employees are now classified 
as bus foreman and bus driver (L.G. 1944, 
Davo: 


Application under Section 19 of Act Received 


Application for a provision for the final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective 
agreement between the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, Canadian National System 
Division No. 43, applicant, and Canadian 
National Telegraphs, respondent. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Ontario Northland Railway, North 
Bay, Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. British Yukon Railway Company, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4, Westward Shipping Limited, Vancou- 
ver, (unlicensed personnel) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


5. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

7. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., Nov. 
1959, p. 1178). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and Local 416, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Oct. 1959, p. 1054). 

3. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (grain shovellers) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Sept. 
19595 py 915). 
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4. Buntain, Bell and Company Ltd., Gulf 
and Northern Shipping Company, H. B. 
Willis, Inc., and Labourers Protective Union, 
No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove) (L.G., June 1959, p. 613). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1301). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Northern Alberta 
Railways Company, Edmonton, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (see above) 
was fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of Irwin A. Blackstone, B.A., 
Calgary, as Chairman. Mr. Blackstone was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, S. H. McCuaig, Q.C., Edmonton, 
and G. J. D. Taylor, Saskatoon, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and Dis- 
trict No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(Production Employees) (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1302) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
John B. Robinson, Haileybury, Ont., as 


Chairman. Judge Robinson was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal) (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1302). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Oct. 1959, .p 1055). The report submitted 
by the Board is a final report and the 
recommendations relate to the issues in 
dispute affecting the operations of the Com- 
pany on its Prairie and Pacific Regions. The 
Board had previously submitted an interim 
report with respect to the dispute as it 
affected the Eastern Region. The text of 
the final report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached Following Conciliation Board 
Procedure 


Eldorado Mining & Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
Americas (1G. seem 1959 spi 1303): 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 


and 


Internationai Longshoremen’s Association 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Montreal), and the Shipping 


Federation of Canada, Inc. 

While the dispute affected 7,000 em- 
ployees, most of the issues in dispute had 
already been resolved and the only issue 
the Board was asked to resolve was the 
amount of payment for overtime on Satur- 
day afternoons and/or evenings at Saint 


John, N.B., where 2,165 employees were 
affected. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, 
Bridgetown, N.S., who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. Paul Barry, QC, Saint John, N.B., and 
James A. Whitebone, Lancaster, N.B., 
nominees of the Federation and union, 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 





Pursuant to the act governing the above- 
mentioned matter and the appointment of 
the undersigned as chairman and members 
of a board of conciliation and investigation 
therein, we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report and recommendations. 


Sittings of the Board were held in the 
city of Saint John, New Brunswick, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 10 to 12 inclusive. All members of the 
Board were present at all meetings. The 
ILA was represented by John F. Galbraith 
senior vice-president of the ILA in Eastern 
Canada, and he .was accompanied by 
A. Harned of the Checker’s Union and 
J. T. Steen of the Shipliner’s Union who 
stated they were present only as observers. 
The Shipping Federation was represented 
by C. T. Mearns, E. T. Strang, John Mc- 
Cluskey and H. E. Kane. All mentioned 
were present at all meetings except the final 


discussions between the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Board alone. 

The Board at its first sitting heard general 
submissions from both parties with respect 
to the points at issue—and briefs were 
presented by both parties. 

The major and perhaps the only point at 
issue between the parties revolved around 
Paragraph 7 (c) of the draft contract sub- 
mitted to the ILA Local 273 by the Shipping 
Federation. This article, as included in 
previous contracts, provided as follows: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
betweetn May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double-time. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening between December 1 and 
April 30, they shall be paid time-and- 
one-half. Should any of the holidays 
specified in subsection (a) above fall 
on a Saturday, double-time rates only 
will be paid on such Saturday after- 
noon and evening. 

The proposed draft contract as first sub- 
mitted follows: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
between May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double the basic rate only. 
If men are required to work on Saturday 
afternoon and/or evening between De- 
cember 1 and April 30, they shall be 
paid time-and-one-half the basic day rate 
only. Should any of the holidays specified 
in subsection (a) above fall on a 
Saturday, double time rates only will 
be paid on such Saturday afternoon and 
evening. 

The hearings disclosed that the ILA 273 
took violent objection to the change by 
addition of words and in fact the Shipping 
Federation subsequently revised the draft 
proposal and deleted the objectionable 
words. It was then unsatisfactory to the 
union because by that time, in the view of 
the union, certain money was due to the 
men and the union would not sign the 
proposed draft until those men were paid. 
On the other hand, the Federation con- 
tended that nothing was due to the men. 

The union felt that Paragraph 7 (c) as a 
penalty clause applied to the night rate 
on Saturday evenings, the night rate having 
been increased from 10 cents over the 
basic rate to time-and-one-quarter in 1959 
and time-and-one-half in 1960. In cents, 
the increase in the hourly night rate was 
48 cents under the proposed new contract. 
The union therefore wanted the new basic 
rate of $2.08 plus one-quarter (52 cents) 
plus one-half of the night of $2.60, making 
a total hourly rate of $3.90 on Saturday 
night. The Federation offered $3.18 for 
Saturday night. 
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The Federation claimed that because of 
the night rate increase from 10 cents per 
hour to 52 cents per hour, the penalty clause 
7 (c) should refer only to basic day rate 
and not to the new night rate because, they 
said, that put penalty on penalty. 

From December 1, 1958 to April 30, 
1959, the union claimed $3.90 per hour for 
Saturday evening. During the other months 
of the year, the union claimed $6.20 per 
hour on Saturday evening. The Federation 
offered $3.18 per hour and $4.24 per hour 
respectively. 

A review of the history of the negotia- 
tions leading to the preparation of the draft 
agreement, satisfied the Board that all par- 
ties left the meetings under the impression 
that all terms of the proposed new con- 
tract had been settled whereas in fact, as 
both parties frankly admitted, the signi- 
ficance and effect of Paragraph 7 (c) had 
not been discussed. 

After a full and free discussion of the 
matters at issue, it became very obvious 
that it was impossible to find a common 
ground between the parties and that a com- 
promise could not be effected. 

Thereupon, the Board terminated its 
hearings and met privately to make its 
report. 

Recommendations 

Since both parties to the agreement had 
not, by their own frank admissions, even 
considered the meaning and effect of Para- 
graph 7 (c) as it applied to the new night 
rate, and since such failure probably caused 
members of the union to believe that they 
were entitled to a certain hourly rate of 
wage for which they have not been paid, 
the Board recommends that the Federation, 
for the purpose of solving the immediate 
problem, do pay these members for past 
work on the basis claimed by the union 
for the 1959 contract year namely Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 to November 30, 1959. The 
parties can determine this amount by an 
examination of their own records and it 
has been suggested that the amount involved 
is about $2,333. 

Coupled with the aforegoing recommend- 
ation and directly connected therewith 
because the report is not severable, your 
Board recommends that the following Para- 
graph 7 (c) be inserted in the new contract: 


7 (c) Men shall work on Saturday afternoon 
and evening if required. If men are 
required to work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or evening (1:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.) 
between May 1 and November 30, they 
shall be paid double the basic rate 
between 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. and 
double the basic rate plus 15 cents per 
hour between 7:00 p.m. and 11:00 p.m. 
If men are required to work on Satur- 
day afternoon and/or evening between 
December 1 and April 30, they shall be 
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paid time-and-one-half the basic day rate 
between 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. and 
time-and-one-half the basic rate plus 
15 cents per hour between 7:00 p.m. and 
11:00 p.m. 

Should any of the holidays speci- 
fied in subsection (a) in the agreement 
fall on a Saturday, double the basic day 
rate only will be paid on such Saturday 
afternoon and evening. 

The Board recommends these proposals 
for the consideration of the parties, to be 
effective if accepted only on the execution 
of the new agreement, with the sole pur- 
pose of settling the immediate problem and 
without any intention of setting a precedent 
or deciding the rights or wrongs of the 
matter. It appears to be the best way for 
all concerned out of the present impasse. 

During the hearings, it appeared that the 
union felt that if a clause of an agreement 
which had expired, was not discussed when 
working out a new agreement, then the old 
clause would remain verbatim. This belief 
has resulted in an unfortunate circumstance 
and all parties should understand that it is 
desirable, if not essential, that all matters 
to be included should be discussed and 
detailed in the new agreement and _ that 
nothing be taken for granted. It would be 
preferable that all rates be expressed in 
dollars and cents for each period and that 
the words “differential” and “plus 15 cents” 
be unnecessary in the future. 

Should one or both of the parties involved 
in this matter find the recommendations 
herein unacceptable, then the Board recom- 


mends that a complete new contract be 
negotiated because of the importance of 
Paragraph 7(c) in the present situation 
and because it appears that certain other 
clauses are capable of different interpreta- 
tion. 


In conclusion, the members of the Board 
wish to express their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both the union and Federation 
for their assistance given the Board and for 
the high level of the discussions throughout 
the hearings. The members of the Board 
would also like to assure both the union 
and the Federation that the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made 
herein have not been arrived at without giv- 
ing careful consideration as well as a great 
deal of thought and study of the problem 
presented to them. They also earnestly 
hope that their efforts on behalf of both 
the union and Federation will be of some 
value to them in settling their problems 
and that eventually a fair and just collective 
agreement will come out of their delibera- 
tion leading to continued cordial relations 
between management and employees. 

Dated at Saint John this 12th day of 
November, 1959. 

(Sgd.) K. L. CROWELL, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) J. PAUL Barry, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JAMES A. WHITEBONE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 


Prairie and Pacific Regions) 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous final report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). The 
recommendations of the final report relate 
to the issues in dispute affecting the opera- 
tions of the company on its Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. The Board had previously 
submitted an interim report with respect 
to the dispute as it affected the Eastern 
Region. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 

_members, J. W. Long, QC, Montreal, and 
the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Toronto, 
nominees of the Company and_ union, 
respectively. 

The final report is reproduced here. 





Your Conciliation Board, appointed to 
deal with the dispute of the above parties, 
consisting of His Honour Judge J. C. Ander- 
son, J. W. Long, QC, of Montreal, Com- 
pany nominee, and the Honourable A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, of Toronto, Brotherhood 
nominee, met at the city of Montreal on 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of August 
1959; and then adjourned and again met 
the parties in Montreal on the 18th, 19th 
and 20th, and until midnight of the 21st 
of August, 1959. The parties were respec- 
tively represented as follows: 


For the Company: A. M. Hand, Assistant 
Manager, Labour Relations—CPR; Joseph 
G. Benedette, Personnel Department; Jack C. 
Anderson, Supervisor, Personnel and Labour 
Relations, Prairie Region—Winnipeg, CPR; 
Denis Cardi, Contract Analyst, Personnel 


Department; Jack Ramage, Labour Rela- 
tions Assistant, Department of Personnel; 
Vic Hooley, Road Foreman of Engines— 
Vancouver—CPR; Fred G. Firmin, Super- 
visor, Personnel and Labour Relations, 
Atlantic Regions—Montreal; A. L. Mc- 
Gregor, J. B. Shipley, F. W. McCurry. 

For the Brotherhood Prairie and Pacific 
Regions: S. McDonald, General Chairman; 
T. A. Archibald, Vice-Chairman; E. David- 
son, Secretary; Members of Negotiating 
Committee: R. Lane, E. V. Gardiner, C. W. 
jonnon. Jo hk, Carter, ky W. Huris ©. W; 
Stanley, Manager, Schedule-Statistical Bu- 
tea F. A. Collin, Vice-President: “L. "C. 
Malone, Vice-President; D. Paltiel, Statis- 
tician. And the other representatives of the 
Brotherhood from the Eastern Region as 
fully set out in the interim report. 

At these meetings, while some progress 
was made in conciliating the issues in dis- 
pute between the Company and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, the conciliation procedure 
was not completed. 

The Board, however, concluded the hear- 
ing as it affected the issues between the 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen on its Eastern Region and shortly 
thereafter an interim report was filed, fol- 
lowing which a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Eastern 
Region) was entered into. 

In order to complete its conciliation 
efforts and hear the remaining submissions 
of the parties, the Board held meetings in 
Belleville and met the parties individually 
and at other times together on the evening 
of September 18, and on September 19, 20, 
and 2171959: 

Thereafter, the chairman, with the 
approval of the other members of the 
Board, asked the director of industrial rela- 
tions for Canada to convene a meeting 
directly between the parties in Winnipeg 
to enable them to further discuss in greater 
detail the issues between them related to 
inter-divisional runs. 

The parties met directly as requested on 
September 30 in Winnipeg and copies of 


the minutes of this meeting were forwarded © 


to each member of the Board. 

Following the meeting in Winnipeg, the 
chairman discussed with other members of 
the Board the advisability of the Board 
convening another meeting with both par- 
ties in a final effort, if possible, to conciliate 
all issues then remaining in dispute. 

The chairman, on finding that the Brother- 
hood and its nominee on the Board would 
willingly assent to a further meeting, and 
on finding that the Company, while in no 
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way requesting such a meeting, would, 
if the chairman requested the meeting, 
attend with their committee, thereupon con- 
vened another meeting of the parties with 
the Board in Belleville. 

The Board met as a board without the 
parties being present for some little time on 
the evening of October 26 to assess the 
present position of the parties in relation 
to the issues remaining unsolved. The 
chairman and a Brotherhood nominee on 
the Board met with a small group of the 
Brotherhood committee and further ex- 
plored the problems involved in the issues 
still unsolved. The Board met on Tuesday, 
October 27 with the full committees of 
both parties, and on this day and the 
following day the Company was represented 
by: A. M. Hand, Chairman; A. L. Mc- 
Gregor, J. Ramage, J. C. Anderson, F. G. 
Firmin, D. Cardi; The Brotherhood was 
represented by: S. McDonald, Chairman; 
F. A. Collin, Vice-President; L. C. Malone, 
Vice-President; E. Davidson, Secretary; 
T. A. Archibald, Vice-Chairman; R. Lane, 
Be VS *Garainer, G. Ww. “Cannon. J.” KB. 
Carter, R. W. Hurl. 

On October 28 the Board and the parties 
again met all day and all evening, and the 
Board and the parties met from 12:00 a.m. 
until 2:45 a.m. on Thursday, October 29, 
before the Board felt that all matters which 
they would be called upon to report were 
fully and completely put before it. 

As a result of these meetings and the 
conversation which the chairman and the 
members of the Board had individually and 
collectively with the parties, the Board 
unanimously recommends the following: 
Wages 

That there shall be an increase in wages 
applicable to all wage rates and arbitraries 
(not including car step-up rates and terri- 
torial differentials) payable both in road 
and yard service similar to that in effect 
in the last non-ops settlement, that is to 
Say, 

4 cents or 2.3 per cent effective June 1, 
1958; 3 per cent effective February 1, 
1959; 3 per cent effective September 1, 
1959; 1.5 per cent effective June 1, 1960. 


All increases will be based on wage rates 
and arbitraries other than those excepted 
in effect on May 31, 1958 less 1 per cent 
set aside for health and welfare benefits. 

The payment of the retroactive portion 
of the above-mentioned increases will be 
made as soon as possible but, in any event, 
not later than three months from the signing 
of the contract. 
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Electric Lanterns 


That the following electric lanterns rule 
be adopted: 


1. Effective January 1, 1960, all em- 
ployees must provide themselves with 
an electric white lantern. The electric 
lantern, bulbs and batteries must be 
of a standard prescribed by the Com- 
pany and the lantern must be equipped 
with not less than two white bulbs for 
instant use and a provision for a 
spare white bulb to be carried in the 
lantern. 

2. Employees will be furnished white 
electric lanterns by the Company upon 
signing payroll deduction order of the 
actual cost of the lantern supplied, 
not including the cost of bulbs and 
batteries. This deduction will be made 
from the pay cheque in the current 
payroll. 

3. Employees, who prior to January 1, 
1960, have already provided them- 
selves with electric lanterns, may con- 
tinue to use them until they are worn 
out, provided such lantern is of a 
satisfactory type and contains two 
serviceable white bulbs for instant use 
and a provision for carrying a spare 
white bulb in the lantern, as required 
under the provision of Clause 1. 


4. When an employee leaves the service 
of the Company, either voluntarily, 
by discharge or by death, the lantern 
if in satisfactory condition, may be 
returned to the Company, whereupon 
the amount of deposit made when the 
lantern was issued shall be refunded 
to the employee or his estate. 

5. Replacement of lanterns issued by the 
Company will be made without cost to 
the employees under the following 
conditions: 

(a) When worn out or damaged in 
the performance of Company 
service, upon return of the lan- 
tern. 

(b) When stolen while employee is on 
the premises of the Company, 
without neglect on the part of the 
employee. 

(c) When destroyed in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

6. The Company will maintain at con- 
venient locations a supply of bulbs 
and batteries to be drawn as required 
upon presentation of those worn out 
or broken, without cost to the em- 
ployee. 

7. In the event that due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Company 
it becomes unable to obtain a sufficient 
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quantity of such electric lanterns, bulbs 
or batteries for the purpose set forth 
herein, the Company shall thereby be 
relieved of compliance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement to the ex- 
tent that such inability makes it im- 
possible to comply herewith. 

8. The Company will continue to use 
oil burning lanterns with red globes 
for flagging. 


Statutory Holidays 

That employees engaged in yard service 
shall be entitled to seven statutory holidays, 
that is to say, the six now granted together 
with the addition of Victoria Day, but the 
first entitlement thereunder shall commence 
with Victoria Day 1960. 


Vacations 

Similar vacation article for both road 
and yard service employees as contained 
in the finally executed agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on the 
Eastern Region, to be effective on the date 
of the signing of the agreement. 


Watches 

That the right of the employees to have 
their watches cleaned by any qualified watch 
repairman subject to the production of a 
certificate acceptable to the Company be 
continued. 


Health and Welfare 


Same provision as contained in Eastern 
Region agreement with Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Pay Cheques 


That the Company continue the present 
policy with respect to the issuance of CGs 
and with respect to advance delivery of 
pay cheques prior to employees going on 
vacation. 


Union Dues 


That the Company check-off regular uni- 
form union dues on a monthly basis for all 
employees in road and yard service subject 
to a deduction of 6 cents per individual 
check-off deduction. 


Oil Burners 


That the Company’s negotiating com- 
mittee recommend to the Company’s Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that they provide 
funds for the installation of oil burners 
rather than coal stoves on all new caboose 
equipment. 


Initial and Objective Terminal Detention 
Rules 


1. The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany include the excepted time in 
initial terminal detention and that the 
remaining 15 minutes period of ex- 
cepted time at the final terminal 
remain unchanged. The Board is 
making this recommendation with 
respect to the initial and objective 
terminal detention clauses on the 
understanding that because the Com- 
pany has advanced the argument that 
the excepted 15 minutes time therein 
is paid for in the trip as a whole and 
the Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
has advanced the argument that this 
excepted 15 minutes in the initial and 
objective terminal detention clauses 
is time for which they have not been 
paid for in the trip as a whole, and 
as a result thereof neither party would 
depart from the validity of their 
respective arguments, and an impasse 
was thereby created. 

2. The Board’s recommendation, there- 
fore, is that purely for the purpose of 
arriving at a collective bargaining 
agreement, the Company should agree 
to pay for the initial terminal deten- 
tion from the time required to report 
for duty, and the Brotherhood should 
agree to forego their request for the 
payment of the excepted time required 
to be on duty at the objective terminal. 

3. The Board further recommends that 
both parties then would understand 
that the agreement in respect to this 
clause is recommended on the distinct 
understanding that if the Brotherhood 
should at some future time again 
request payment for all time at the 
objective terminal or the Company 
should at some future time request 
the elimination of the payment of the 
excepted 15 minutes at the initial ter- 
minal, then either party would be 
free to return to its original position 
with respect to the excepted 15 minutes 
in the initial and objective terminal 
detention clauses. 


4. Under the above recommendation, it 
is clearly understood that the Com- 
pany is justified in expecting that 
individual members of train crews 
can be required on arrival at the 
objective terminal to render any serv- 
ice required incidental to the trip they 
have just completed and that such serv- 
ice as is required will be included 
within the scope of the excepted 15 
minutes rule except that if switching 
is required the full crew will be used 


and will be paid final terminal switch- 
ing for all time so used, and further 
that final terminal switching does not 
include taking locomotive or self- 
propelled car to shop or tie-up track. 


5. It is further understood the Company 
has the right to use members of the 
crew individually prior to departure 
from the initial terminal for service 
incidental to their own train except 
when switching is required in which 
case not less than three of the crew 
will be used. 


Investigations—Discipline 


The Board recommends that Clause (d) 
of Article 10 of the Road Schedule and 
Article 13 of the Yard Schedule should be 
revised and as revised should read as 
follows 

(d) An employee will not be disciplined 

or dismissed until after investigation 
has been held and until the em- 
ployee’s responsibility is established 
by assessing the evidence produced 
and no employee will be required to 
assume this responsibility in his state- 
ment or statements. 


Inter-Divisional Run Rule 


Arrangements have been made to provide 
for inter-divisional assignment of crews to 
trains numbers 101 and 102 between Fort 
William and Winnipeg on a continuous 
trip basis. 

The Board recommends that the parties 
will in the future enter upon negotiations 
conducted at the local level in respect to 
similar situations which may exist or occur 
at other points on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, and further, where agreement 
through such local level negotiations is not 
reached the matter will be dealt with to a 
conclusion by the assistant general manager 
and the general chairman. 


Territorial Differentials 


The Board recommends that the terri- 
torial differentials be frozen at the 1957 
level for all men now in train service while 
they are in the service, and that it is to be 
understood thereby that these territorial 
differentials are not applicable to new men 
hired after the date of signing an agree- 
ment. The Board further recommends that 
the employees be paid retroactive pay in- 
creases applicable to such territorial dif- 
ferentials as follows: 

4 -cents..or; 2.3 percent June 1; 1958, 

3 per cent Feb. 1, 1959, 3 per cent Sept. 

1, 1959—until the date the revised rates 

are made applicable to the current pay- 

roll. 
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Sanitary Conditions 


The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany’s negotiating committee immediately 
recommend to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Company the remedying of 
unsanitary conditions where complaints are 
bona fide. 


Switchtenders 


The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany consider any situation brought to its 
attention through the usual channels up to 
the assistant general manager on the respec- 
tive Regions in the light of the information 
produced and take appropriate action where 
the circumstances warrant it. 


Supplementary List of Requests for Revision 
of Rules—Road and Yard 

The Board recommends that the full list 
of requests for revision of rules—Road and 
Yard, be negotiated and finalized in line 
with the understandings arrived at and so 
stated in the joint signed report submitted 
by the parties to the conciliation board as 
notes of discussion numbers 35, 36, and 37, 
dated August 11, 12 and 13, 1959. 


These minutes disclose that at the meet- 
ings on the above dates the parties discussed 
at considerable length the vacation rules 
and the questions and answers relating 
thereto and the last paragraph of the joint 
report (number 37) submitted by the 
Brotherhood and the Company indicated 
agreement in this respect in the following 
words: 


All of these were reviewed and discussed and 
it was felt by the parties that they now under- 
stood each other’s respective position and that 
the matters brought up would be disposed of 
when a vacations with pay article is finalized. 
and, therefore, the Board recommends that 
these be fully clarified when the vacation 


rules are drafted. 


The Board further recommends that all 
matters shall be disposed of through the 
revision of both road and yard schedules 
at a date not later than June 30, 1960, but 
in so recommending it is understood that if 
the parties fail to reach agreement on any 
item under discussion the present rule will 
stand for the duration of the forthcoming 
contract. 

The Board further recommends that all 
matters referred to it and not hereinbefore 
specifically recommended, whether they 
arise by reason of requests made by the 
Company or by the Brotherhood for revi- 
sion, be dropped except as to any matters 
that the parties prior to the meeting of 
the board of conciliation have agreed upon 
in direct negotiations. 

The Board further recommends with 
respect to wages and all other matters that 
they are conditional upon the parties enter- 
ing into a contract which shall be effective 
from June 1, 1958 until May 31, 1961 or 
thereafter. 

All rules revisions to be effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1959 unless otherwise provided. 

The Board points out to the parties that 
if the Board report is accepted by the 
parties they will be expected to incorporate 
all matters of substance into the appropriate 
contract language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) J. W. LONG, 
Member. 

(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Dated at Belleville this 
November, 1959. 


Sth day of 





Two Railway Brotherhoods Agree on No Raiding in Canada 


Jurisdictional disputes between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in Canada have been set at rest 
by an agreement, in the form of a memorandum of understanding that was signed in 
Cleveland on December 16 by Grand Chief Engineer Guy L. Brown of the Engineers 
and President H. E. Gilbert of the Firemen. 

The full text of the memorandum is as follows: 

“This will confirm understanding reached December 16, 1959, that, effective January 
1, 1960, and continuing until the end of the next international convention of the brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (which will be held in the year 1962) and thereafter until 
the chief executive of either organization serves on the other a thirty (30) days’ notice of 
a desire for a cancellation, that neither organization will invoke the services of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for the purpose of assuming jurisdiction over a contract 
covering either engineers, firemen, or hostlers which is now held by the other organization. 

“Tt is further understood that the present application which has been filed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen to represent the craft of engineers 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway will be withdrawn.” 
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LABOUR LAW 


Report of Inquiry Commissioner on 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon prefaces his recommendations with review of the historical 
development of workmen’s compensation and a discussion of the major differences 
between the Manitoba (Canadian) system and those of certain other countries 


On September 11, 1957, Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon was appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. In an interim report submitted 
in February 1958, he recommended increases in 
widows’ and children’s pensions; these recom- 
mendations were adopted that same year as 
amendments to the Act. In November 1958 his 
Report was presented to the Manitoba Govern- 
ment and made puble. At the second legislative 
session in 1959, the Act was revised; the recom- 
mendations of the Turgeon Report were imple- 
mented and several other changes made (see 
“Workmen’s Compensation Legislation, 1959” 
in the September 1959 number of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE). 


In his Report on the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon prefaced his recommendations with 
a review of the historical development of 
workmen’s compensation and a discussion 
of the major differences between the Mani- 
toba (Canadian) system and those of cer- 
tain other countries. 

He also reviewed the Act’s relation to 
other federal and provincial social assistance 
legislation. 


History of Workmen's Compensation 


The present system of workmen’s com- 
pensation, which the Commissioner said 
embodied the principle of “liability without 
fault,” was the third stage in the develop- 
ment of legal remedies available to work- 
men for injuries suffered in the course of 
their employment. The first stage was action 
at common law; the second, employers’ 
liability. 

Action at Common Law—At common 
law it was assumed in every case that an 
accident was caused by somebody’s fault, 
and the duty of the Court was to determine, 
as between the employer and the workman, 
who was at fault. The workman had ground 
for damages only when negligence on his 
employer’s part could be proved. The onus 
of proving negligence fell upon the work- 


man and his case was rendered difficult by 
the nature of the defences which the law 
made available to the employer. 

One of these was the defence of “con- 
tributory negligence”. If an employer could 
show that the workman had been guilty of 
some degree of negligence, the workman 
lost his case because he could not lawfully 
recover from another person damages for 
an accident for which he himself was partly 
to blame. 

A further defence open to the employer 
was the defence of “common employment”. 
The employer could not be held responsible 
for injury to an employee through the fault 
of a fellow-workman. ‘That a fellow-work- 
man might be negligent was considered to 
be one of the risks of the employment 
voluntarily assumed by the workman when 
he undertook to work in the employer’s 
industry. 

The third defence was the “assumption of 
risk” rule. If a workman chose to work, 
he was said to have voluntarily assumed 
the risks associated with the employment. 
If the employer could show that the injury 
resulted from an ordinary risk, the work- 
man would not recover damages. 

Commenting on the “assumption of risk” 
rule, the Commissioner remarked that it 
was the tendency of the common law to 
consider all men equally free to contract or 
to refuse to contract, overlooking the neces- 
sity always weighing on the workman to 
accept whatever work was available near 
to his home. 

Thus, under the common law, it was 
contended that the workman had assumed 
all the risks involved in the employment 
other than those due to the employer’s 
personal negligence. Neither industry as 
an institution nor the individual industrialist 
acknowledged any inherent liability for dis- 
abled workers. 


eS 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Employers’ Liability—-When the intro- 
duction of power-driven machinery and the 
factory system greatly increased the num- 
ber of accidents to workmen, a _ public 
demand, led by the trade unions, arose for 
remedial legislation. It resulted in the 
passage in Great Britain in 1880 of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

This Act, the Commissioner said, “was 
mistakenly hailed as a great liberalizing 
statute for the working man.” Actually it 
modified the common law only slightly in 
his favour by reducing the employer’s 
defence of common employment by making 
him liable for the negligence of his em- 
ployees in positions of superintendence. It 
also made the employer liable for accidents 
that occurred because of defects in the 
“ways, works, machinery or plant connected 
with or used in the employer’s business.” 
But it limited the maximum amount of 
damages recoverable by the workman. 

“The rule still prevailed that negligence 
by the employer or by somebody for whom 
he was responsible was a necessary condition 
of the action . . . Industry still refused to 
acknowledge that any liability towards dis- 
abled employees could arise merely out of 
the employer-employee relations between the 
DACLIES. * 

Workmen’s Compensation—The outstand- 
ing feature of workmen’s compensation 
legislation was the adoption of the doctrine 
of liability without fault, that is, that an 
employer’s liability to a workman existed 
without the necesity of showing that an 
accident resulted from some negligence 
attributable to the employer. 

This doctrine having been established, the 
Commissioner said, there arose out of its 
application the theory that the community 
for whose use the product was manufactured 
or handled should bear the burden of com- 
pensation and that the costs imposed upon 
industry in respect of its injured workmen 
should be added to industry’s costs of pro- 
duction and carried on into the selling price 
of the product. 


6cé 


Introduction of Compensation Laws in Canada 


The Commissioner noted that Canadian 
law had followed that of Great Britain, 
employers’ liability statutes having been 
passed in most provinces. These were 
in turn replaced by workmen’s compensation 
laws, which were still in effect in substan- 
tially their original form. 

Ontario led the way in establishing a 
system of liability without fault in Canada. 
Based on recommendations made by Sir 
William Meredith, who was appointed Com- 
missioner by the Ontario Government to 
recommend a more satisfactory system of 
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employers’ liability, the Ontario law went 
into sforcesin 193: 

In his extensive study of workmen’s com- 
pensation in other countries, Sir William 
Meredith found that there were two systems 
that he could recommend, One was the 
British system, which made the employer in 
each case individually liable for the pay- 
ment of compensation. Sir William pointed 
out that in most cases where the British 
system with its principle of individual lia- 
bility was in effect, the employers were 
required to insure against this liability. 

The other was the German system, in 
which the liability was not individual but 
collective, the industries being divided into 
groups, and the employers in the industries 
in each group being collectively liable for 
the payment of compensation to the work- 
men engaged in those industries. 

Sir William’s conclusion was that a law 
based on the German system was best suited 
to the conditions of the province of Ontario, 
and his draft bill on which the Ontario 
statute was based combined the principle 
of collective liability as in operation in Ger- 
many with an exclusive state fund (Acci- 
dent Fund) contributed by the employers 
concerned, as adopted by the State of 
Washington. 

It was from this model set in 1914, the 
Commissioner observed, that Manitoba had 
had since 1916 a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation that, for all practical purposes, 
was still in force in its original form. 


Differences between Manitoba Act and Those of 
Certain Other Countries 


One of the chief differences between 
Manitoba’s law and those of certain other 
countries, the Commissioner pointed out, 
was its elimination of litigation. “It is pri- 
marily a system which administers justice 
proceeding from the rights of the parties by 
means of a board without recourse to the 
courts of law and by a method of continu- 
ing supervision by the board over the parties 
concerned, which has advantages which no 
judgment of a court could be expected to 
have.” 

The new system of insurance against 
personal injury by accident inaugurated in 
Great Britain in 1946, on the other hand, 
preserves a workman’s right to an action 
for negligence against his employer, which 
he may exercise, not as an alternative to but 
in addition to compensation. 

Under the law of New York State, which 
illustrates the procedure generally followed 
in the United States, all proceedings must 
originate before the Board, except where 
an employer has failed to insure for the 
payment of compensation, in which case 


an employee has the option of claiming 
compensation or maintaining an action for 
damages in the courts. The belief appeared 
to be growing in the United States, the 
Commissioner stated, that the use of court 
trials in compensation cases should be 
eliminated. 

In the United States, too, the workmen’s 
compensation system was now practically 
in competition with other forms of security 
against industrial disability and death that 
have grown up through collective bargain- 
ing and the voluntary action of some em- 
ployers in creating compensation programs 
of their own. 

The Commissioner thought Manitoba’s 
workmen’s compensation system was in a 
much more favourable position in both 
these regards. “We are free from the 
expense and delays of litigation in the 
settlement of claims; and the various forms 
of public assistance which did not exist 
among our federal or provincial organiza- 
tions in 1916 but have come into being 
since then do not ’compete’ with Work- 
men’s Compensation.” 

In his review of the various forms of 
social assistance now available under federal 
or provincial legislation, the Commissioner 
pointed to the constantly increasing measure 
of protection for disabled workers and their 
dependants that has resulted from collective 
bargaining. 

“Organized workers have been able to 
secure among the fringe benefits written 
into their union agreements such items as 
sickness and accident insurance and group 
life insurance policies which pay fairly sub- 
stantial benefits for comparatively low 
premiums. Besides this, many unions offer 
their members life insurance on a very low 
premium basis or make cash payments to 
widows to defray funeral expenses.” 

In some cases, Mr. Turgeon noted, such 
forms of assistance provide quite a sub- 
stantial financial supplement to workmen’s 
compensation; in other cases they operate 
in an area in which workmen’s compensa- 
tion does not apply. 


Main Features of Compensation Legislation 


Describing the main features of work- 
men’s compensation, Mr. Turgeon said that 
its object must be to preserve the worker 
by all proper and reasonable means from 
the danger of injury (including infection 
through disease) occurring in the perform- 
ance of his work and arising out of it, and 
to indemnify him against such loss as he 
may nevertheless suffer. 

The indemnity, he continued, does not 
mean merely the money compensation pro- 
vided according to scale but must include 


the making of all reasonable efforts to 
restore the injured worker wholly or in as 
great part as possible to his former normal 
condition of health and efficiency. If a 
worker’s earning capacity in his previous 
ocupation has become permanently im- 
paired, “steps should be taken to provide 
him with such vocational training as may 
be found suitable to fit him for some other 
employment.” 

The two principal concepts to be looked 
for in an efficient compensation program, 
therefore, were accident prevention and re- 
habilitation. “The statutory compensation 
payments are a necessary contribution to 
the workman’s relief where injury has been 
occasioned and total rehabilitation is not 
yet established,” he added. 


Accident Prevention—In Manitoba, the 
work of accident prevention is mainly carried 
on by two government departments: for the 
most part by the Department of Labour 
and, in respect of mining, by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Resources. (A 
statement presented to the Commission on 
the work of these two departments is 
incorporated in the Report.) 

The Commissioner did not recommend 
any change with respect to the responsibility 
for accident prevention work. Apart from 
the fact that there was little criticism regard- 
ing the carrying out of the work, he believed 
that the work that the Department of 
Labour was doing in administering and en- 
forcing laws for employee safety was work 
that it would have to do for general pur- 
poses in any case. He did not agree that 
this responsibility should be placed upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The detection and prevention of industrial 
diseases, he said, was carried out through 
an informal arrangement between the 
Department of Labour, the Industrial 
Hygiene Branch of the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and the Inspection 
Branch of the Winnipeg Health Depart- 
ment. This arrangement appeared to be 
working efficiently. 

Rehabilitation—The only recommenda- 
tion Mr. Turgeon had to make concerning 
rehabilitation was that special attention be 
given to the building up of the present 
organization. 


Definition of ‘Accident’ 


In recommending that the word “acci- 
dent” be re-defined, the Commissioner first 
explained that there were several points of 
view concerning its use. 

One held that “accident” and “injury” 
were always two separate things, both of 
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which must be found to exist before a claim 
may be allowed. The opposite viewpoint, 
which was expressed by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour, was that such separa- 
tion was inequitable; the Federation argued 
that the word “accident” should disappear 
from the legislation and that the workman 
should be entitled to relief when he could 
show merely that his injury arose out of 
and in the course of his employment. 

Between these two extremes was a body 
of opinion that, without discarding the word 
“accident,” would do away with the theory 
of complete separation in every case of 
“accident” and “injury.” This was the 
approach the Commissioner favoured. 

He concluded that the word “accident” 
should be retained but that it should be 
re-defined, in the same terms as in the 
Alberta Act, to extend its meaning. In the 
Alberta Act, “accident’ ’is defined to include 
“A wilful and intentional act, not being 
the act of the workman and shall also 
include a chance event occasioned by a 
physical or natural cause, as well as dis- 
ablement arising out of and in the course 
of employment, and where the disablement 
is caused by disease the date of the accident 
shall be deemed to be the date of the dis- 
ablement.” 

Mr. Turgeon thought this definition par- 
ticularly useful in what it says about dis- 
ablement. He pointed out, as an example, 
that the inability of a workman to use his 
arms that may result from long periods at 
the control of a pneumatic drill places the 
workman in the same position as if his 
disablement had been brought on by an 
accident. 

If his recommendation for redefinition of 
the word “accident” was adopted, the pro- 
visions of the Act setting out the condi- 
tions under which compensation was payable 
for industrial diseases would be redundant 
and should be repealed, as should the 
schedule of industrial diseases appended to 
the Act, the Commissioner said. 


Recommendations 


Lump Sum to Widow—Since, following 
his recommendation, widows’ and children’s 
pensions were increased in 1958, he did 
not recommend any further increases in 
dependants’ allowances, other than an in- 
crease from $200 to $300 in the lump sum 
payment to widows and foster mothers. 

Minimum Payment in Total Disability 
Cases—The Commissioner proposed that 
the minimum payment in cases of perman- 
ent total and temporary total disability 
should be increased from $15 to $25 per 
week, and that the increase should apply 
to workmen in receipt of compensation for 
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past accidents. He was not prepared to 
adopt the suggestion that the additional 
costs occasioned by the retroactive effect 
of the increase should be borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund of the Province. Indicating 
that the costs should properly be paid from 
the Accident Fund, he pointed out that the 
costs of workmen’s compensation must not 
be thought of as a charge upon industry and 
nothing else, since the intention behind the 
legislation was that industry should re-dis- 
tribute the burden among those who pur- 
chase its products or utilize its services. 


Ceiling on Annual Earnings—The Com- 
missioner considered that a ceiling on 
annual earnings of $4,500 would be appro- 
priate and in accordance with the change 
in conditions in the province since the 
standard of $3,500 was adopted. 


Waiting Period—The Report recom- 
mended a change with respect to the wait- 
ing period. 

Reviewing the provisions, the Commis- 
sioner stated that (1) for an injury causing 
a disablement of less than three days a 
workman was entitled to free medical treat- 
ment but no compensation; (2) for an 
injury causing a disablement of between 
three and seven days he was entitled to 
compensation for the full period less the 
first three days; and (3) for an injury last- 
ing longer than seven days he received com- 
pensation going back to and including the 
day of the accident. As a consequence, if 
two workmen were claimants at the same 
time, one for a nine-day disability and the 
other for a seven-day disability, the first was 
paid for the whole of the nine days but 
the other for only four days. 

The justification offered for this discrim- 
ination, the Commissioner suggested, was 
that the forfeiture of compensation was con- 
sidered to be part of the compromise 
between industry and labour by which 
employers accept liability without fault in 
return for certain concessions on the part 
of the workman. These are: (1) the aban- 
donment of his right of action for damages 
against the employer; (2) the giving up of 
a portion of his loss of earnings (25 per 
cent under the Manitoba Act) during his 
disablement; (3) the waiving of his claim 
for compensation during the waiting period; 
and (4) the renunciation of any claim for 
compensation on the grounds of pain and 
suffering. 

The Commissioner’s view was that the 
other concessions should remain as they 
were but that the waiting period concession 
should be replaced by a fairer arrangement. 

The Report therefore recommended the 
repeal of the existing provisions and the 
adoption of a waiting period of one day, 


as in Alberta and Saskatchewan. It noted 
that the reason why the first day is 
excluded from compensation is that, as a 
general rule, the workman receives his 
wages for the day of his acident, and, if 
compensation were payable, there would be 
double payment for that day. 

Extended Coverage—Dealing with re- 
quests for extended coverage, the Commis- 
sioner said that employees of wholesale and 
retail establishments, hospitals and nursing 
homes, hotels and restaurants and privately- 
owned radio stations should be brought 
under the Act. He also suggested repeal 
of the provision that excluded clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards of the 
industry unless application for coverage was 
made by the employer, and the bringing of 
this class of workers within the Act. 

Medical Board of Reference—Representa- 
tions had been made to the Commission 
by both the Manitoba Division of the 
Canadian Medical Association and_ the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour concerning 
changes in the Medical Board of Reference. 
The Medical Board, an advisory body of 
qualified medical pratitioners, had been 
created by the voluntary action of the Com- 
pensation Board and had operated for about 
twenty years; no mention was made of it 
in the Act. 

The Commissioner disagreed with the sug- 
gestions that an “independent” outside body, 
paid for by the Government, should be set 
up to take the place of the present Medical 
Board, and that its decisions should bind the 
Compensation Board. He was satisfied that 
no substitute for the Board’s present practice 
was called for. 

(Speaking in the Debates of the Legisla- 
ture on July 13, 1959, the Minister of 
Labour stated that there was authority in 
the Act to set up a medical advisory board, 
and that the Government proposed to 
establish such a board by Order in Council. 
Under the proposed change in the regula- 
tions, an injured workman would, as of 
right, have the opportunity of an appeal 
to a medical appeal board of five persons, 
two of whom would be named by the 
Medical Association, one by the employer, 


Publications Recently Received 


(Continued from page 92) 

. selection and training of interviewers. 
. oral test procedures. 
. supplement uses. 
. research and expenditures. 
. trends in the use of the oral test.” 

45. ROBINSON, REGINALD. Serving the 
Small Community; the Story of the United 
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one by the employee, and one by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board.) 

Extensions of Time—Another recom- 
mendation was that the Board should be 
empowered to extend any time-limit set by 
the Act or regulations where, in its opin- 
ion, an injustice would result unless such 
extension were granted. The Commissioner 
observed that the one-year limit for the 
filing of applications for compensation and 
other limits set by the Act sometimes 
resulted in undeserved hardship and several 
applications for relief had had to be made 
to the Legislature. 

Lump Sum Payments—A change in the 
section providing for lump sum payments 
in claims where the impairment of the earn- 
ing capacity of the workman does not 
exceed 10 per cent was also recommended. 
The Commissioner stated that the wording 
of the section made it compulsory for the 
Board to direct that a lump sum payment 
be made in all such cases, unless it appeared 
to the Board that it would not be to the 
advantage of the workman to do so. He 
thought the better practice would be for a 
lump sum settlement to be made only when 
requested by the workman, and he recom- 
mended that the Act should be amended 
acordingly, with the proviso that the Board 
might refuse to grant a lump sum payment 
if it considered that it would not be in the 
workman’s best interests. 

Workmen Injured Outside Manitoba— 
Minor amendments, mainly for purposes of 
clarification, were also recommended in con- 
nection with the section providing for the 
payment of compensation to workmen 
injured outside Manitoba. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board—Several 
times in his Report the Commissioner paid 
tribute to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and its efficient administration of the 
Act. He said he had been “greatly sur- 
prised” to find the almost total lack of 
criticism made to him concerning the con- 
duct of the Board during the many years of 
its existence. His conclusion was that there 
was no desire among any group to abolish 
the Act or to introduce vital changes into its 
organization or methods of procedure. 





Community Defense Services. New York, 
Association Press, 1959. Pp. 127. 


“United Community Defense Services, a fed- 
eration of fifteen national agencies, was estab- 
lished in 1951...to make available to defense 
communities the technical resources of national 
agencies.” This report deals with 255 of the 
363 communities served by UCDS. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Appeal against picketing injunction dismissed in B.C. Saskatchewan court in 
two cases confirms and in another quashes Labour Relations Board orders. Appeal 
from judgment confirming award of arbitration board is upheld by Ontario court 


The Court of Appeal in British Columbia 
confirmed an injunction against picketing 
which interfered with the activities of a 
warehousing company with which the picket- 
ing union did not have a labour dispute. 
The province’s Supreme Court, dealing with 
the application of a union for a declaration 
of its rights with respect to work assignment 
under a collective agreement, held that the 
company, in allocating work as it saw fit 
pending a settlement, was acting in accord- 
ance with the agreement. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
found in one case that the Labour Relations 
Board, by refusing an adjournment of hear- 
ings, disregarded the rules of natural justice; 
in another case it confirmed the Board’s 
order finding a company guilty of an unfair 
labour practice by refusing to negotiate a 
revision of a collective agreement; and in 
a third it confirmed the Board’s certification 
order and rejected the claim of the em- 
ployer concerned that the order contained 
on its face an error in law. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal allowed 
a company’s appeal from a judgment con- 
firming an arbitration award and quashed 
the award because the arbitration board 
failed to determine the issues to which it 
was confined under the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement and the rules of arbitration. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


...dismisses appeal against injunction restraining 
picketing against company not involved in dispute 

On September 8, 1959, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal upheld an injunction 
granted against picketing of certain New 
Westminster dock and warehouse premises, 
on the ground that the picketing was not 
authorized by the Trade-unions Act, and 
was unlawful interference with the plain- 
tiffs business and actionable as _ besetting 
business premises. 

At the time the picketing took place, a 
warehousing company, Pacific Coast Ter- 
minals Company Limited, was operating 
terminal dock and warehouse facilities at 
New Westminster, B.C. The company’s 
employees were members of Local 511 of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union and Local 511 was the 
bargaining agent of the company’s em- 
ployees. The collective agreement between 
the company and its employees had expired 
on April 30, 1958, and negotiations for a 
new agreement were proceeding. 
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On August 21, 1958, Local 502 of the 
same union went on strike against the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, a 
federation representing the stevedoring com- 
panies that employed the members of Local 
502 in the loading and unloading of ships. 
Although the strike involved a number of 
locals of the longshoremen’s union repre- 
senting employees engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships, Local 511 was not 
involved in that strike. The warehousing 
company was not a member of the federa- 
tion and its employees had nothing to do 
with the loading and unloading of ships. 
The company’s business was the warehous- 
ing and storing of goods for its customers. 

During «he strike, Wocal 502 rplaced 
pickets at the two entrances to the ware- 
housing company premises. These entrances 
also provided access to the dock and were 
ordinarily used by members of Local 502 
when loading and unloading the ships at the 
same dock. 

On September 16, 1958, the warehousing 
company obtained an ex parte injunction 
which restrained Local 502 from persuading 
the employees of the company to abstain 
from performing the work for which they 
were employed by the company, and to 
breach their contracts of employment, and 
from interfering in the performance of such 
contracts of employment. 

The application made by Local 502 to 
set aside the ex parte injunction was refused 
but the order was amended. The judge who 
confirmed the injunction stressed that the 
injunction did not restrain lawful picketing 
by Local 502 but was designed to restrain 
unlawful acts in the carrying out of their 
picketing activities. He recognized the 
validity of the union’s strike as against the 
loading and unloading of deep-sea ships, 
but, on the other hand, in his opinion, the 
union must recognize the right of the ware- 
housing company to carry on its activities. 

The judgment upholding the injunction 
was appealed by Local 502. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Coady, who 
noted that the legality of the strike was 
not questioned, nor was the right of the 
union to picket contested, so long as the 
acts of the union in carrying out the picket- 
ing were lawful. 

Further, Mr. Justice Coady noted that 
the warehousing company had no labour 
dispute with Local 502 at any time, nor 


had it a collective agreement with the local, 
nor were any members of that local em- 
ployed by the company. The placard sign 
displayed by pickets at the two entrances 
to the company premises read: “Local 502, 
I.L.W.U., on strike only against B.C. Ship- 
ping Federation”. 

The warehousing company was advised 
by the picketing Local 502 that the mem- 
bers of Local 511 employed by the company 
would be required to obtain permits to cross 
the picket line and the company was re- 
quested by Local 502 to furnish a list of 
employees. 


Wishing to avoid unnecessary labour 
trouble, the company submitted a list of 
its employees who would, in the ordinary 
course, be reporting for work. Later, how- 
ever, Local 502 advised the warehousing 
company that the permits would be issued 
only to those of the company’s employees 
who were handling cargo considered by 
the union to be “non-controversial’. Also, 
it would appear from the evidence that the 
officers of Local 502 took the view that the 
handling and storage of any goods even- 
tually destined for deep-sea shipment con- 
stituted handling cargo that was controver- 
sial, and refused to issue permits to em- 
ployees of the plaintiff company to proceed 
with the handling and warehousing of such 
cargo. This prevented the unloading of 
railway cars by the company and soon, 
except for a maintenance crew, its business 
was completely tied up. 


No ships came to the dock during all 
the time that this strike was in progress 
and no loading or unloading of ships was 
carried on. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Coady, the object of Local 502 was to tie 
up the warehousing company’s operation in 
the hope that such a tie-up would assist in 
bringing about a settlement of the strike. 


The union contended that the picketing 
activities did not go beyond that which 
the union was legally entitled to do under 
Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, 1948 
(now 1959, ch. 90). Mr. Justice Coady 
rejected this submission. In his view, the 
picketing went beyond what was authorized 
by Section 3 as interpreted in Williams v. 
Aristocratic Restaurants Ltd. (L.G. 1951, 
p. 1553) and was carried on by means 
which were unlawful under Pacific Western 
Planing Mills Ltd. v. International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-424 (L.G. 
1959, p. 60). When the employees of the 
warehousing company were in effect per- 
mitted to continue in their employment only 
if they secured a permit from the picketing 
committee or the union, then the picketing 
in that respect became unlawful as con- 
stituting an unlawful interference with the 


company’s business and prima facie a 
besetting of the company’s premises, and 
was therefore actionable. 


The company, while denying that Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act provided legal 
justification for the picketing activities of 
the union, submitted alternatively that mem- 
bers of Local 502, being engaged in the 
loading of deep-sea vessels, were within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (Reference re Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Aci ACL.Ga 1955,ip. 952) )2 and therefore 
that Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act had 
no application. Regarding this submission 
the’ Court held that “as.Section 3 of, the 
Trade-unions Act under the circumstances 
of the case at bar afforded no defence for 
the picketing of the company’s premises, it 
was not necessary to decide whether or not 
the Trade-unions Act was applicable to 
Local 502 and its members. 


The court dismissed the union’s appeal 
and upheld the injunction. Pacific Coast 
Terminals Company Limited v. International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 5302; et sal. 29 “WW .R:2, Part: 10; p. 
410. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...asserts company’s rights under agreement to 
allocate work pending the settlement of a dispute 


On April 2, 1959, Mr. Justice Macfarlane 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, in 
a jurisdictional dispute, dismissed an action 
brought by a union which was not a party 
to an arbitration award to declare such 
an award void. Also, he upheld the com- 
pany’s right, based on a collective agree- 
ment, to allocate the work as it saw fit 
pending the settlement of the jurisdictional 
dispute by any independent arbitrator or 
other arrangements satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned. 


The circumstances of the dispute as 
reported in the reasons for judgment were 
as follows. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co., the 
defendant company, had separate collective 
agreements with the Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers’ Industrial Union, Local No. 3, 
and with the Pipefitters Union. 


The collective agreement between the 
company and the Machinists Industrial 
Union dated January 4, 1957 contained 
the following clause, Article 11: 

Jurisdiction between machinists and_ allied 
trades shall be based upon the original Machin- 
ists’ agreement of 1942 and common practice 
in V.M.D. shipyards. The union agrees that 
no stoppage of work shall result because of a 
jurisdictional dispute. The management, through 
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the superintendent, shall instruct the parties 
to proceed with the work pending a settlement 
by an independent arbitrator. 

The Pipefitters also had a collective agree- 
ment with the company dated January 2, 
1957, of which Article 11 read: 


In the matter of disputes between the various 
trades covered by agreement, common practice 
shall be followed and if the two parties to the 
dispute cannot reach an amicable settlement, 
the management shall instruct one part or the 
other to proceed with the work in question 
and there will be no stoppage of work pending 
a satisfactory arrangement to all concerned. 

This article did not contain any reference 
to arbitration but the article dealing with 
grievances incorporated by reference a defi- 
nition of “grievance” and a provision for 
an arbitration board in respect of grievances 
that were issued by the Labour Relations 
Board on December 23, 1952. 


Both these unions had had collective 
agreements with the company prior to the 
agreements of 1957 and for many years 
there had been no dispute between the two 
unions as to the allocation of work. The 
work was allocated by the company as it 
saw fit and as the necessity of the situation 
dictated. After 1955, friction arose between 
the two unions as to the distribution of 
work and arbitration was considered. 


In June 1957, an arbitration board 
appointed at the request of the Machinists 
declared that the unions should proceed to 
carry out the terms of their respective 
agreements and appoint an independent 
arbitrator to adjudicate and determine the 
work to be assigned to the members of 
the respective unions, and that until that 
decision was made, the company should 
restore the status quo with regard to the 
performance of work as it existed at Feb- 
ruary 4, 1957. But the unions were not 
able to agree on a submission and a second 
arbitration was held, this time at the request 
of the Pipefitters. The Machinists were 
requested to take part in this arbitration 
but they refused unless the number of 
items submitted to arbitration was reduced 
to some three or four. This board, however, 
was constituted with the company being a 
party and considered some 40 items and 
made allocations in respect of most of them. 
Subsequently, the Pipefitters demanded that 
the company give effect to the award and 
the company acceded. 

As a result, the Machinists started a 
court action asking for a declaration that, 
pursuant to the collective agreement with 
the company, they had the right to do all 
work required by the company in connec- 
tion with refrigeration systems, packaged 
boilers, hydraulic systems, steam and con- 
densate drains, all internal and external 
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piping, instrumentation of piping supplied 
with any machinery and the control testing, 
pressure testing, and operational testing, 
fitting of tally and/or identification plates 
and repairing and overhauling of the fore- 
going systems. They asked also for an 
injunction restraining the company from 
allocating such work to the Pipefitters dur- 
ing the duration of the collective agreement. 

The application for an interim injunction 
was refused. At that time the statement 
of claim was amended and the Machinists 
asked for a declaration that the arbitration 
award was null and void. 

In September 1958, at the trial, the 
Machinists conceded that they were not 
entitled to all the relief claimed, but did 
ask for a declaration that they were entitled 
to do work “incidental to work done by 
engineers in V.M.D. yards in Victoria,” and 
for an injunction restraining the company 
from allocating work to the Pipefitters 
except in accordance with common practice 
at V.M.D. shipyards and an injunction 
against the Pipefitters union restraining it 
from interfering with the Machinists’ collec- 
tive agreement with the company. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane, in his reasons 
for judgment, dealt first with the claim that 
the award made by the last arbitration 
board was void and should be set aside 
wholly or in part. 

The Pipefitters submitted that the Machin- 
ists had no status to attack the arbitration 
award because they were not parties to it. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane thought that the 
issue was not the right of a stranger to the 
arbitration proceedings to attack the arbitra- 
tion award. Both parties conceded that the 
award was not binding on the Machinists 
since the Machinists were not parties to 
the arbitration and the principle is well 
established that an arbitration between A 
and B cannot affect the rights of C. In his 
view, the question whether the award was 
void was irrelevant to the issue before him. 

The Machinists, however, relying upon 
Supreme Court Rules (B.C.), O. XXV, r. 5, 
submitted that the Court is entitled to give 
a declaratory judgment and to make declara- 
tions of right; that such declarations may 
be made at the instance of any party who 
is interested in the subject matter of the 
declaration and even if a claim to con- 
sequential relief has not been made. The 
Machinists claimed that, pursuant to the 
arbitration award, there was interference 
with their rights to do certain work and 
that in that case there was a right to relief. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Justice Mac- 
farlane did not consider it necessary to 
make a declaration whether the award itself 
was void or voidable, but he held that the 
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Court may determine on the evidence 
whether there was interference, actual or 
threatened, with the right of the Machinists, 
and whether such interference (if it took 
place) was the result of any wrongful act 
of the Pipefitters and the company or either 
of them and that the Court may award 
damages and grant an injunction restraining 
any such interference. 


Another submission made by the Pipe- 
fitters was that this was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute involving the interpretation of the 
Machinists’ collective agreement and that 
the Machinists had not exhausted their 
remedies or taken the steps provided in that 
collective agreement for settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes (Article 11 of the collec- 
tive agreement) and that, in consequence, 
the Machinists’ action was premature and 
could not be maintained. It was argued 
that such settlement by an independent 
arbitrator was futile; but, Mr. Justice Mac- 
farlane noted, Article 11 of the collective 
agreement provided that until it is had, 
the management, through the superintendent, 
shall instruct the parties to proceed with 
the work. If the parties could not agree 
upon a submission, then the parties should 
submit to the division of work made by the 
management. 


He noted that both collective agreements 
provided for the application of a procedure 
which should govern this case. In the 
Machinists’ agreement, it was provided that 
in the event of a jurisdictional dispute the 
management, through the superintendent, 
should instruct the parties to proceed with 
the work pending a settlement by an 
independent arbitrator. In the Pipefitters’ 
agreement, it was provided that in the case 
of a jurisdictional dispute common practice 
should be followed and if the two parties to 
the dispute could not reach an amicable 
settlement, the management should instruct 
one party or the other to proceed with the 
work in question without stoppage of work 
pending a satisfactory arrangement to all 
concerned. 

The Court held that these agreements 
allowed the company in the circumstances 
stated to allocate the work as it saw fit 
pending a settlement by an independent 
arbitrator or pending a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. As there was no such settlement or 
arrangement, what the company had done 
was not in breach of its contract with the 
Machinists but a lawful exercise of the 
company’s right under the provisions of the 
collective agreement with the Machinists’ 
union. The Machinists’ action was dismissed. 
Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local No. 
3 v. Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd. et 
als,.(1959) 19s Dix. (2d) eParte3scp.7 194. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


... dismisses Labour Relations Board’s appeal from 
a judgment quashing certification order made by it 


On October 19, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board from 
a judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashing a certification order, and held that 
the Board in refusing to adjourn the hear- 
ing of the certification application acted 
contrary to the rules of natural justice. 


On February 2, 1959, an application for 
certifiication was made to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board by Local 189 of the United 
Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America for a unit of employees of a 
Saskatoon contractor, Jim Patrick Limited. 
Jim Patrick Limited is a personal corpora- 
tion having only two shareholders and two 
directors, Jim Patrick and his wife, and 
Jim Patrick is the managing director. No 
employee has authority to make decisions 
binding on the company. 


The next day, February 3, notice of the 
application was delivered to the company’s 
office with a request for a reply as required 
by the Board’s regulations. The notice 
stated that the application would be heard 
by the Board on February 10. The two 
directors had left Saskatoon January 31 
on a motor trip and were not expected to 
return until March 14. The letter was 
received and opened by one of the com- 
pany’s employees, who had no authority 
to act on behalf of the company in relation 
to the application but who arranged for 
a lawyer who had been employed on other 
occasions to appear before the Board on 
February 10. The lawyer appeared before 
the Board and stated that there was no one 
available to make representations on behalf 
of the company in the absence of Mr. 
Patrick and asked the Board for an adjourn- 
ment until the Patricks’ return. The ad- 
journment was opposed by the representative 
of the union, who stated that he was 
apprehensive that some adverse action might 
be taken during the period of adjournment. 
The application was adjourned until the 
morning of February 12. 

When the hearings resumed on February 
12, the union representative told the Board 
that he had no evidence to support his 
allegations with respect to misconduct on 
the part of the company and the matter was 
then adjourned until 4 o’clock to give him 
a further opportunity of presenting evidence 
if he could get any. 

Meantime, the company’s lawyer filed an 
affidavit in which he stated that there was 
no one in Saskatoon who could represent 
the company before the Board and that 
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Mr. and Mrs. Patrick had had not notice of 
the intended application before they left 
and accordingly had left no instructions 
with regard to it. Later, Jim Patrick, in an 
affidavit sworn on April 2, also stated that 
he knew nothing of the application of the 
union before he left on the holiday and 
that he heard nothing of it until his return 
on March 14. 

At 4 o'clock on February 12, the time 
when the hearings were supposed to resume, 
the Board was still engaged in another case 
and the company’s lawyer believed that 
he could not wait but should return to his 
office. He spoke to the union representative, 
who told him that he had no evidence to 
produce in support of the grounds on which 
he objected to the adjournment, and asked 
the Board’s secretary to make his apologies 
to the Board as he was returning to his 
office. He assumed that if no evidence could 
be given an adjournment would be made as 
a matter of course. 

The application came before the Board at 
5:30 o’clock and an order was made certify- 
ing the union as the bargaining representa- 
tive of a defined unit of the company’s 
employees and requiring the company to 
bargain with the union. 

On his return to Saskatoon on March 14, 
Patrick was informed of the application 
made to and of the order made by the 
Board. On April 2, he launched an applica- 
tion by way of certiorari to set aside the 
certification order on the main ground that 
the refusal to grant an adjournment suffi- 
cient to allow the company to be heard was 
a denial of natural justice. The motion 
was heard by Mr. Justice McKercher who, 
on April 17, made an order quashing the 
order of the Board. 

At that hearing counsel for the company 
submitted that the Board, by denying the 
adjournment and by making the order in 
the absence of anyone representing the 
company who could give instructions or 
make a reply to any allegations made by 
the union, did not act in accordance with 
natural justice. 

Counsel for the Board argued that, by 
virtue of the authority vested in it by the 
Trade Union Act, when an application is 
made to the Board it is the duty of the 
company to make a reply as required by 
the regulations of the Board. As the com- 
pany did not make a reply as required under 
the provisions of the Act, the Board was 
entitled to make the order in the absence 
of anyone acting on behalf of the company. 

Mr. Justice McKercher found that it was 
unfair on the part of the Board not to 
grant the adjournment and unfair to make 
the certification order without allowing the 
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company, by its proper officers, to present 
their case and to meet the case of the union. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice McKercher 
was appealed by the Board on the follow- 
ing grounds: first, that the judge erred in 
holding that the Board acted contrary to 
the rules of natural justice; second, that 
the company failed to show why it had 
not followed the remedy by way of review 
open to it under the Trade Union Act, 
which authorizes the Board to make orders 
“rescinding or amending any order or deci- 
sion of the Board,” and failed to show 
exceptional circumstances that would war- 
rant quashing an order of the Board; and 
third, that the judge erred in not holding 
that the question of the Board’s granting 
or refusing an adjournment involved the 
exercise of the Board’s discretion within the 
confines of the jurisdiction entrusted to it 
under the Act, and consequently was not 
a ground upon which a superior court 
could consider quashing the Board’s order. 


Further, counsel for the Board contended 
that it was the Board’s duty to consider 
and decide the question of an adjournment 
and in doing so the Board was acting 
wholly within its jurisdiction; that if an 
inferior tribunal has the jurisdiction to hold 
an inquiry, then it must be within its 
jurisdiction to decide whether to proceed 
with or postpone its hearings; that this 
involves the exercise of the discretion of 
the Board on a matter completely within 
its jurisdiction and that a superior court 
cannot on certiorari review the Board’s 
decision. 


Chief Justice Martin, in his reasons for 
the Court of Appeal’s judgment, said that 
the Board’s contention could not prevail 
if the exercise of the discretion was made 
in bad faith or resulted in violation of the 
principles of natural justice. 


Regarding the issue of natural justice, 
Chief Justice Martin referred to several 
cases. Among them, he quoted the words 
of Lord Loreburn in Board of Education v. 
Rice, 1911 Ai Gr179 at pave 1e2. 


Comparatively recent statutes have extended 
if they have not originated the practice of 
imposing upon departments or officers of state 
the duty of declining or determining questions 
of various kinds. In the present instance as in 
many others what comes for determination is 
sometimes a matter to be settled by discretion 
involving no law. It will, I suppose, usually 
be of an administrative kind; but sometimes 
it will involve matter of law as well as matter 
of fact or even dependent on matter of law 
alone. In such cases, the Board of Education 
will have to ascertain the law and also ascertain 
the facts. I need not add that in doing either 
they must act in good faith and fairly listen 
to both sides and that is a duty lying upon 
everyone who decides anything. 


Dealing with the Board’s submission that 
the court below should have dismissed the 
application because the company failed to 
show why they had not followed the remedy 
of review provided for in the Act, Chief 
Justice Martin held that the cases cited 
by the Board in support of this submission 
do not apply when the question of natural 
justice is raised. When there has been a 
denial of natural justice an applicant is 
entitled to an order of certiorari even though 
another remedy may be available to him. 

Chief Justice Martin concluded that the 
Board in refusing to adjourn the hearing 
of the application and give Patrick an oppor- 
tunity to be heard acted contrary to the 
rules of natural justice. 

The Court, in unanimous decision, dis- 
missed the Board appeal from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice McKercher. Jim Patrick 
Limited v. United Stone and Allied Prod- 
ucts Workers of America, Local 189, and 
Labour Relations Board, (1959) 29 W.W.R., 
Patel 4, pio92. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


...upholds Labour Relations Board crder requiring 
a company to negotiate revision of its agreement 


On October 26, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in certiorari proceedings 
dismissed a company’s application to quash 
an order of the Labour Relations Board 
finding that the company had been guilty 
of an unfair labour practice by refusing 
to negotiate a revision of a collective agree- 
ment in accordance with the union’s notice. 

The Utah Company of the Americas had 
a contract to erect a potash plant at Ester- 
hazy, Sask. It entered into an agreement 
with the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 870, on May 10, 1958. 
Article 24 of this agreement reads as 
follows: 

Article 24—Tenure of Agreement 

This Agreement is effective February 15, 
1958, and shall continue in effect for the 
duration of the project provided that this 
Agreement may be opened only as to basic 
hourly wage rates by either party on February 
15, 1959, by written notice to the other not 
less than sixty (60) days prior to February 15, 
1959, of a desire to change. 

On January 9, 1959, the union served 
notice on the company to negotiate certain 
changes in the agreement, among them a 
change of Article 24. 

The company refused to negotiate a 
change and the matter was brought before 
the Labour Relations Board. 

On May 4, 1959, the Board issued an 
order whereby the company was found 
guilty of engaging in an unfair labour prac- 
tice by refusing to negotiate in accordance 
with the union’s notice to negotiate and 


was ordered to refrain from engaging in 

the unfair labour practice. 

The grounds for the company’s applica- 
tion to the Court for quashing the Board’s 
order were, first, that the order of the 
Board was in error in stating “that the 
notice to negotiate, given by the applicant 
union to the respondent company in accord- 
ance with the sixty-thirty day provision in 
Section 26 of the Trade Union Act, is 
effective notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 24 of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties”; and second, that 
in making the order, the Board erred and 
acted beyond its jurisdiction in interpreting 
Section 26 of the Act to mean that even 
if a collective bargaining agreement has 
been entered into for a specific period which 
is longer than one year, notwithstanding 
such agreement, either party may terminate 
the agreement or give notice for its revision 
as provided in Section 26 (2) of the Act. 

Section 26 of the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act is in part as follows: 

26 (1) Except as hereinafter provided, every 
collective bargaining agreement, whether 
heretofore or hereafter entered into, 
shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained therein, remain in force for a 
period of one year from its effective 
date and thereafter from year to year. 

(2) Either party to a collective bargaining 
agreement may, not less than thirty days 
nor more than sixty days before the 
expiry date of such agreement, give 
notice in writing to the other party to 
terminate such agreement or to nego- 
tiate a revision thereof, and thereupon, 
subject to subsection (3), the parties 
shall forthwith bargain collectively with 
a view to the renewal or revision of 
such agreement or the conclusion of a 
new agreement. 

Chief Justice Martin, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the only ground upon 
which the order of the Board was attacked 
was that the Board found that the notice 
to negotiate by the union under the sixty- 
thirty day provision of Section 26 of the 
Act was effective “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 24 of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement”. This being so, the com- 
pany’s contention must be that the provision 
of Article 24 of the collective bargaining 
agreement must be followed instead of the 
statutory provision as contained in Section 
26 of the Act. 

In his opinion, the words in Section 26 (1) 
of the Act, “notwithstanding anything con- 
tained therein;’ made it clear that provi- 
sions in the collective bargaining agreement 
could not affect the provisions of Section 
26 of the statute. Consequently, the agree- 
ment, notwithstanding any provision in it, 
remains in force for one year from its 
effective date and thereafter from year to 
year except as provided in the Act. 
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Further, there could be no doubt as to 
the meaning of Section 26 of the Act. There 
is no ambiguity and the words of the section 
are plain and must be interpreted in their 
ordinary sense, according to the rule of 
interpretation as stated in Maxwell on the 
Interpretation of Statutes: 


A statute is the will of the legislature, and 
the fundamental rule of interpretation, to which 
all others are subordinate, is that a statute is 
to be expounded “according to the intent of 
them that made it’. If the words of the statute 
are in themselves precise and unambiguous no 
more is necessary than to expound those words 
in their natural and ordinary sense, the words 
themselves in such case best declaring the 
intention of the legislature. 

The Chief Justice concluded that the 
application of the Utah Company of the 
Americas to quash the order of the Board 
should be dismissed. Utah Co. of the 
Americas v. International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, Hoisting and Portable, Local 
3/705 (1959) 529s WW Pattie l5s0p, 2050" 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


... dismisses application by company to quash a 
certification order of the Labour Relations Board 


On October 27, 1959, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in certiorari proceedings 
dismissed an application made by Perini 
Limited to quash a certification order on 
the ground that the order contained on its 
face an error in law. 


On July 23, 1959, the Labour Relations 
Board found that all the employees of 
Perini Limited employed in connection with 
the South Saskatchewan River Dam project 
near Loreburn, Sask., except persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity, super- 
visors, Office staff, field engineering staff and 
general laborers, constituted an appropriate 
unit of employees for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively and that Local No. 870 
of the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Hoisting and Portable, represented 
a majority of employees in the appropriate 
unit. Perini Limited was accordingly re- 
quired to bargain collectively with the union. 


The company applied to the Court of 
Appeal to have the Board’s order quashed 
on the ground that the Board, in making 
the order, was without jurisdiction by 
virtue of having failed to exclude from the 
bargaining unit “any person having and 
regularly exercising authority to employ or 
discharge employees” in accordance with 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. Em- 
ployee as defined by the Act excepts there- 
from two classes of people, those regularly 
exercising authority to employ and discharge 
employees and those acting on behalf of 
management in a confidential capacity. It 
was argued that the Board in its order, by 
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providing for exception of only one class, 
must be presumed to have intended that 
the order would apply to the other class 
and by so doing had made an order which, 
on its face, was contrary to the provisions 
of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Culliton, in his reasons for 
judgment, said that if the order is to be 
construed as a statute, then there might be 
some merit to the company’s argument. But, 
in his opinion, the order is not to be so 
construed, but must be interpreted in the 
light of the record and the legislation under 
which it was made. 


Under the Act, the Board has jurisdiction 
to determine the appropriate unit of em- 
ployees for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively and the Board may decide, as 
a matter of fact, what employees or class 
of employees regularly exercise authority to 
employ or discharge employees. By oper- 
ation of the statute, those persons employed 
in a confidential capacity or those regularly 
exercising the authority to employ or dis- 
charge employees are excluded from the 
bargaining unit. In the Canada Safeway 
case, an order of the British Columbia 
Board provided that such employees “ex- 
cept those excluded by the Act” and those 
listed on the certificate were an appropriate 
unit for bargaining collectively. On that 
occasion, Mr. Justice Kerwin, as he then 
was, Stated that the words “except those 
excluded by the Act” should not have been 
included in the order and could be treated 
as surplusage. (Labour Relations Board 
(B.C.) and the Attorney General for the 
Province of British Columbia v. Canada 
Safeway Limited (1953) 2 S.C.R. 46). 


Similarly, in Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, 
the words “persons employed in a confiden- 
tial capacity” used in the order under review 
may be treated as surplusage. When this 
was done, any basis there might have been 
to the company’s argument disappeared. 
Further, he noted that there was nothing 
in the order or in the record to indicate 
in fact that the order was intended to apply 
to any class of employees excluded by the 
statute; nor was any evidence rendered by 
the company that would enable the Court to 
so conclude. 

The Court held that in those circum- 
stances it could not be said that the order 
contained on its face an error in law upon 
which certiorari proceedings could be 
founded. The company’s application was 
dismissed and the Board’s certification order 
upheld. Perini Limited v. International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Hoisting and 
Portable, Local No. 870, (1959) 29 W.W.R., 
Part 14, p. 576. 








Ontario Court of Appeal... 


...quashes arbitration board’s award on grounds 
that issue not determined according to agreement 


On June 5, 1959, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, quashed 
an award made by a board of arbitration 
constituted under a collective bargaining 
agreement. The Court held that the arbi- 
tration board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
deciding whether or not the company acted 
reasonably in discharging an employee and 
by failing to determine whether or not 
there was just cause for the employee’s 
dismissal. 


On June 1, 1956, a collective bargaining 
agreement was made between International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited and 
Local 637, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. According to 
Article 4.01 of the agreement, the union 
agreed that the company had the exclusive 
right “to manage the plant, to direct the 
working forces and to hire, promote, trans- 
fer, demote or lay off employees and to 
suspend, discharge or otherwise discipline 
employees for just cause.” The agreement 
contained provisions for the adjustments of 
grievances between the company and its em- 
ployees. The grievance procedure was 
divided into a number of stages; in the 
event of failure to settle the dispute the 
matter could be referred to a board of 
arbitration. 


The arbitration proceedings were to be 
governed by the rules of arbitration annexed 
to the agreement. Rule No. 2 provided 
that: “In any arbitration the written repre- 
sentations of the employee made at Stage 
Three and the decision of the company at 
Stage Four of the grievance procedure... 
shall be presented to the arbitrators and 
the award of the arbitrators shall be con- 
fined to determining the issues therein set 
out.” 


K. , an employee of the International 
Nickel Company, was discharged by the 
company. At Stage Three of the grievance 
procedure he presented his grievance in the 
following terms: “I have a grievance under 
the C.B.A. because I was discharged with- 
out just cause. I request to be reinstated 
and paid for all time so lost.” 


The assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany replied to that grievance in the follow- 
ing terms: “I find, after a careful investiga- 
tion, that K was discharged on July 25 
following his persistent absenteeism and 
inability to report for work in a fit condi- 
tion extending over a period of several 
years. It should be noted that K had 
been penalized for absenteeism on numerous 
occasions and had been cautioned and 











warned on no less than four occasions 
since January 1, 1958, that if his conduct 
continued he would be discharged. I am 
satisfied that, having regard to the flagrant 
nature of K. *s conduct and his persistent 
absenteeism, his discharge was fully justi- 
fhed?* 


Subsequently, the company’s representa- 
tive at Stage Four of the grievance proceed- 
ings made the following decision: “For the 
reasons contained in the company’s reply 
at Stage Three, which is hereby confirmed, 
I find that the company was fully justified 
in discharging K. for persistent absen- 
teeism and failure to report for work in a 
fit condition.” 


The board of arbitration constituted 
according to the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement heard the complaint of the 
employee, as well as the evidence respecting 
his many absences from work and alleged 
alcoholism. The board examined also eight 
occasions when K. reported for work 
under the influence of liquor and was 
refused admittance to the plant. 


The findings of the board were that, in 
ordinary circumstances, considering the em- 
ployee’s unsatisfactory record of service 
with the company, the company was more 
than justified in discharging such an em- 
ployee. Yet, the award continued, for 
previous absences in 1958 because of 
alcoholism, K. remained unpunished, 
except for warnings. On the three occasions 
when he was punished, he was punished by 
suspensions for one, three and four days 
respectively. Assuming that those were 
punishments for K ’s first, second and 
third offences, then it seemed to the board 
unreasonable that for his fourth offence 
he should be discharged. The board was of 
the opinion that for the last offence a 
suspension for over seven months was ade- 
quate punishment. If, however, on any 
future occasion, K should report for 
work under the influence of liquor, or should 
be absent because of use of liquor, or be 
found to be drinking alcoholic beverages on 
the job, he could be discharged immediately. 
Finally the board ordered “that K be 
restored to his job or a comparable one 
which he is able to do, effective the day 
after this award is received by the com- 
pany.” 

In the same award the board approved 
the action of the company’s official in 
discharging the employee. “We believe,” 
the award said, “that he acted in doing so 
with the best interests of the company at 
heart, and he is not to be blamed in any 
way for what he did.” 
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The company challenged the arbitration 
award in certiorari proceedings. On April 
28, 1959, Mr. Justice Spence dismissed the 
motion. He was of the opinion that the 
board had said in effect that the discharge 
was not for just cause, and such a finding 
was fully within its jurisdiction. The judge 
added that the fact that the board exceeded 
its jurisdiction and attempted to find another 
discretionary measure did not affect its main 
finding and did not vitiate the award. 

The ruling of Mr. Justice Spence was 
appealed by the company. The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Laidlaw. He was of the opinion 
that the conclusions reached by the board 
of arbitration were indefinite, uncertain and 
inconsistent in parts. 

The jurisdiction of the board was to 
determine the issues between the parties 
and was expressly restricted by the agree- 
ment between the employer and the union. 
The issue between the parties was simply 
this: The employee said “I was discharged 
without just cause’; the employer said 
“there was just cause for your discharge 
and that just cause consisted not only of 
your absence prior to July 25 but because 
of the persistent absenteeism and inability 
to report for work in a fit condition extend- 
ing over a period of several years.” 

In Mr. Justice Laidlaw’s opinion, the 
board ought to deal with that issue only. 
Instead, the board proceeded to consider 
first, whether or not the conduct of the 
employee on the occasion of the last offence 


merited dismissal and then proceeded to 
determine whether the comany acted rea- 
sonably or unreasonably in effecting his 
discharge. The board decided that “in 
ordinary circumstances” the company would 
have been more than justified in discharg- 
ing the employee. Then the board pro- 
ceeded to consider the hardship to which 
the employee would be subjected in the 
event of discharge and decided that the 
suspension for over seven months was ade- 
quate punishment, and then again the board 
approved the action of the company in 
discharging the employee. 

In the opinion of the court, the board 
decided whether or not the employee should 
be dismissed in the circumstances; it did 
not decide whether or not there was just 
cause for his dismissal. The matters con- 
sidered and determined by the board were 
beyond its jurisdiction. The board not 
only exceeded its powers but it omitted to 
determine clearly the real issue before it. 
The award could not be regarded as a 
proper determination of the issues as clearly 
defined by the parties and in evidence. 

The ruling of the court was that the 
award should be set aside and the matter 
should be remitted to a board of arbitrators 
for determination of the issue between the 
parties in accordance with the collective 
bargaining agreement and Rule No. 2 of 
the arbitration procedure. Jnternational 
Nickel Co. of Canada and _ International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
Local,637; (1959) 119 Di-eR.«(2d) s Parise 
aldavep.. 380, 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates increased for employees in ship-building industry in British 
Columbia, and safety regulations for oil and gas wells are revised in Alberta 


In British Columbia, a revised order for 
the ship-building industry set a minimum 
wage of $1.75 an hour for tradesmen and 
of $1.25 an hour for other employees and 
provided for payment at the overtime rate 
after 40 hours in a week. 

In Alberta, new safety regulations for 
oil and gas wells issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board require additional pre- 
cautions to be taken against fires and revise 
factors of safety for hoisting lines. Amend- 
ments to the drilling and production regula- 
tions under the Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act prescribe more extensive requirements 
in connection with blow-out prevention 
equipment. 
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Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations governing gas installations 
under the Gas Protection Act (L.G., Oct. 
1959, p. 1084) have been amended by Alta. 
Reg. 375/59, gazetted November 14, with 
respect to manual shut-off valves on gas 
appliances used or offered for sale in the 
province. 

The new regulation provides that when 
a gas appliance has a pilot, the pilot 
take-off must be an integral part of the 
manifold assembly and installed upstream 
from all manifold control valves, including 
the manual shut-off valve. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In Alberta, the Minimum Wage and 
Hours of Work Order governing cooks in 
work camps was amended by Alta. Reg. 
354/59 to permit employees to accumulate 
their rest period over four months instead 
of three as formerly. 


Alberta Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Alberta Regulation 346/59 relating to 
Drilling and Production Regulations, issued 
under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act, 
was gazetted October 31. This regulation, 
which includes some safety provisions, fur- 
ther amends Alta. Reg. 31/57 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 1090). 


The new regulations place more specific- 
ally the responsibility for the prohibition 
of smoking on drilling rigs and near certain 
other oil and gas field operations. It is 
now provided that failure of the operator 
to enforce the regulations prohibiting smok- 
ing is a contravention of the regulations. 


More extensive requirements in connec- 
tion with blow-out prevention equipment are 
also prescribed. They set out special safe- 
guards in the case of a well which is being 
drilled below a depth of 4,000 feet. It is 
also stipulated that each person employed 
on the rig shall have an adequate under- 
standing of, and be able to operate the 
blow-out prevention system, and new em- 
ployees are required to be trained in the 
operation of the system as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Safety regulations for oil and gas well 
drilling and servicing rigs and derricks 
(Alta. Reg. 371/59), issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, were gazetted 
November 14. They came into effect on 
December 1, and rescinded Alta. Reg. 
774/57. 


Although most of the provisions of the 
former regulation have not been significantly 
altered, extensive changes have been made 
in the arrangement of the provisions, and 
some new requirements have been intro- 
duced. 


The new regulation requires that all 
vehicles used to transport workmen and 
tools must have tool racks that hold tools 
securely. 


Revised factors of safety are now set 
out for hoisting lines used for well-drilling, 
well-servicing or well-abandoning opera- 
tions. Ropes and equipment must be in 
good condition and personnel must be care- 
ful to minimize shock, impact, and accelera- 
tion or deceleration of loads. 


An additional provision in connection 
with pumps now requires their protection to 
provent freezing. 

A new requirement prohibits the discharge 
of exhaust gases in such a manner that 
ignition or fumes may create a hazard to 
workmen. 

Several new provisions have been intro- 
duced whose object is to eliminate the risk 
Ofeviite,, Dhese -concern: the location’ of 
boilers, treaters, crude oil storage tanks, 
separators and flare pits; they also deal 
with precautions to be taken in connection 
with vessels and equipment containing 
ignitable vapours, spark-proofing of motors, 
and the insulation or cooling of exhaust 
pipes of internal combustion engines. 

Service rigs must be used within rated 
capacity, have adequate guy wires properly 
secured, and may not have structural 
changes or additions made to them without 
approval. 

Another new provision requires the oper- 
ator of a well where hydrogen sulphide gas 
is found to post suitable signs warning of 
gas; the operator of a drilling rig must also 
post such a sign on it, and he may not 
permit anyone to approach the drilling rig 
without warning him of gas. 

The responsibility of the employer to 
supply personal protective equipment is 
clarified. He must have on the job for use 
by workmen the personal protective equip- 
ment specified in the regulation, unless 
stated otherwise. 

New requirements relating to drawworks 
controls, hoisting drum guards, and safety 
cables for rotary tongs are also established. 

The repealed regulations contained re- 
quirements with respect to blowout preven- 
tion equipment which do not appear in the 
new regulations, the subject now being fully 
covered in regulations under the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act reported above. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


As a result of a proclamation gazetted 
on October 29, factories in British Columbia 
had to remain closed on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26, 1959, except those exempted because 
of the nature of their activities or by special 
permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently revised its minimum wage 
order for the ship-building industry, increas- 
ing the minimum rate of tradesmen from 
90 cents to $1.75 an hour and that of other 
workers from 60 cents to $1.25 an hour, 
effective from January 3. 
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Another new provision requires the pay- 
ment of overtime after 40 hours in a week 
instead of after 44 as formerly. Only one 
other order, that covering the pipeline con- 
struction industry, provides for the payment 
of time and one-half the regular rate for 
hours in excess of 40 where hours do not 
exceed eight on any one day. 


The new order, which was gazetted on 
November 26 as B.C. Reg. 316/59, applies 
to female as well as male employees but 
otherwise has the same coverage as the 
1946 order that it replaces, applying to all 
operations in the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration, repair, demolition, painting, 
cleaning, preserving, reconditioning, putting 
on or taking off the ways, or dry-docking of 
any ship, boat, barge or scow. 


The $1.75-an-hour rate, which is the high- 
est minimum rate in the province, is payable 
to all qualified tradesmen in the industry, 
including asbestos workers, blacksmiths, 
boat-builders, boilermakers, caulkers, elec- 
tricians, engineers, fitters, hoistmen, insula- 
tion mechanics, joiners, machinists, painters, 
pipefitters, plumbers and steamfitters, rig- 
gers, sheet metal workers, shipwrights and 
welders. 


As previously indicated, all other em- 
ployees in the ship-building industry who 
are not journeymen and are not subject to 
another minimum wage order must receive 
a minimum of $1.25 an hour, the only 
exceptions being apprentices or handicapped 
or part-time workers for whose employment 
the Board has issued a special permit to 
work for less than the prescribed minimum. 
Such employees must be paid at the rate set 
in the permit. 


In line with the usual practice, some 
variation of the overtime provision is per- 
mitted. If, by agreement, hours are aver- 
aged over a fixed period, the overtime rate 
is payable for all hours worked in excess 


of a weekly average of 40 hours provided 
hours do not exceed eight in any one day. 
The Board may also vary the overtime 
provision whenever a part of the industry 
has been excluded from the Hours of Work 
Act or a special exemption has been granted 
by regulation. 

Unlike the former order, which did not 
contain a daily guarantee provision, the 
new order states that employees in the 
ship-building industry are to be paid at 
their regular rate for the entire period spent 
at work in response to a call from the 
employer, with a minimum of two hours pay 
if they report for work and four hours if 
they commence work, subject to the usual 
qualifications. School students reporting for 
work on school days are guaranteed a mini- 
mum of two hours pay. 

In keeping with recent practice, the order 
requires all employees to be given a weekly 
rest of 32 consecutive hours, further provid- 
ing that, in exceptional cases, the Board may 
approve a different arrangement upon 
receipt of a joint application from the em- 
ployer and employees concerned. The 
previous order made no provision for a 
weekly rest. 

The new order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the posting of orders and daily 
shifts and the keeping of records and em- 
ployee registers. 


Nova Scotia Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Christmas tree industry was brought 
under the collective liability section of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by a regulation gazetted on November 4. 
This means that workmen engaged in the 
cutting or selling of Christmas trees are 
now entitled to benefits under the Act, 
provided at least five persons are engaged 
in the operation. 





Current Reports on Progress of Labour Bills 


During the current sessions of Parliament and the provincial legislatures, the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department will be issuing a series of mimeographed reports on labour 


bills introduced. 


The reports cover the provisions of each bill and follow its progress from the time 
the bill is introduced to the point where it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. These 
current reports are intended to provide more up-to-date information than it is possible to 
give in the monthly issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE. At the close of the sessions the major 
developments of the year will be reported in a series of articles in this section of the 


LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The first report in the present series is available now. 
Single copies may be obtained from: The Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 


Ottawa. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit rises from 201,600 at 
September 30 fo 250,600 at October 30, 1959; but this number still 22 per cent 
lower than the 323,500 af October 31, 1958, statistics* show. Revenue higher 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 250,600 on October 30, 
1959. This was 24 per cent more than on 
September 30, when the total was 201,600, 
but 22 per cent fewer than the total of 
323,500 on October 31, 1958. 

On October 30, 1959, males comprised 
66 per cent of the total, compared with 62 
per cent on September 30 and 70 per cent 
oir -october 315 1958: 

The total of 151,200 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit in October was 31 per 
cent larger than in September but 21 per 
cent smaller than in October 1958. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 159,800 for 
October, 155,000 for September and 220,700 
for October 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.51 in October, $20.54 in September 
and $20.88 in October 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,655,649 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At October 31, 1959, employers registered 
numbered 324,408, an increase of 640 since 
September 30. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 





In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’”’. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October 1959 enforcement offi- 
cers across Canada made 6,524 investiga- 
tions. Of these, 4,190 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 149 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,185 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 158 cases, 
41 against employers and 117 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,442.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in October 1959 totalled $23,- 
357,196.24 compared with $19,953,518.86 
in September and $20,283,200.09 in October 
1958. Benefits paid in October totalled 
$13,761,554.32 compared with $13,375,- 
586.41 in September and $20,225,925.74 in 
October 1958. The balance in the fund on 
October 31 was $464,834,421.33; on Sep- 
tember 30 it was $455,238,779.41 and on 
October 31 last year $643,934,049.60. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1684, October 23, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 24 years of age, who resides 
in Hamilton, Ont., filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on March 19, 1958, and 
stated therein that she had worked as a 
selector (her registered occupation) for 
Dominion Glass Company Limited, Hamil- 
fOD, PILOIN et 9 50. GLO ep eplenibelmra carlos. 
when she voluntarily left due to pregnancy. 
She stated also that her baby was born 
on February 4, 1958, that she was avail- 
able for full-time employment and that her 
mother would care for her child in the 
event that she obtained work. 

On December 2, 1958, the local office 
notified the claimant of an offer of con- 
tinuing employment in Hamilton. The hours 
of work were from 8.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
40 hours a week. The travelling time from 
her home to the place of the employment 
was stated to be three-quarters of an hour. 
Her reason for not applying for the em- 
ployment was “I have no one to look after 
my baby.” 

The local office commented: 

During the course of interview claimant 
stated that her Mother, who was going to mind 
her baby, had taken her sister’s baby to mind 
in May, 1958, when her sister returned to work 
at American Can Company, and since that time 
had been unable to mind her baby. Claimant 
could not say definitely when her sister returned 
to American Can Company, but she thought it 
was sometime in May, 1958. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period November 30, 1958, to January 10, 
1959, inclusive, because in his opinion she 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment (sec- 
tion 59 (1) of the Act). He also disqualified 
her from November 30, 1958, for as long as 
she failed to prove that she was available 
for work (section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 
The claimant was notified of these deci- 
sions on December 5, 1958, and in respect 
to the disqualification imposed under sec- 
tion 54 (2) (a) of the Act; the insurance 
officer’s letter reads in part: 


... You have failed to prove that you are 
available for work, as required by section 
54 (2) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as after being unemployed for over 5 
months you have turned down suitable employ- 
ment, and you state you have no one to care 
for your baby... 


There is no indication in the records that 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees 
from the two aforementioned disqualifica- 
tions. 
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The case was referred to an enforcement 
officer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for investigation, following 
which the claimant made the following 
written statement on December 30, 1958: 


I have not had a baby sitter since about 
May 4/58. My Mother had promised to look 
after my baby if I should obtain work. How- 
ever, my married sister returned to work 
around May 4/58 and my Mother had to look 
after her baby, so was not available to look 
after my child. I continued to sign for bene- 
fits because I thought that because I was 
not working I was entitled to receive benefit. 
I did not know about availability. 


The enforcement officer’s report, dated 


’ December 31, 1958, reads in part: 


I found this claimant very co-operative dur- 
ing the course of my investigation regarding her 
non-availability. She said she did not realize 
what “availability” meant, and because she 
was not working she thought she was entitled 
to benefits. It was only when she was called in 
for a referral that she realized she could not 
take the work offered... I asked if it had 
been possible to obtain some other baby sitter, 
and again she replied, ‘““No’’, that her husband 
did not wish anyone else to look after the child. 

I do not believe there was deliberate mis- 
representation here... 


On March 11, 1959, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant, by letter, that she 
was disqualified from receipt of benefit for 
the period May 4, 1958, to November 29, 
1958, for the following reasons: 

You were not available for work from 4 
May, 1958 to 29 November, 1958 within the 
meaning of Section 54 (2) (a) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as you now admit 
that you had no one to care for your child. 

This disqualification created an overpay- 
ment of benefit in the amount of $570. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on April 23, 1959 that she was disqualified 
also in the amount of $75 for having incor- 
rectly declared that she was available for 
work from May 4, 1958 to November 29, 
1958, said amount to be deducted from the 
first benefits otherwise payable to her on 
and after April 23, 1959 (section 65 of 
the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated in part: 


...1 was available for suitable work during 
the period from the 4 of May 1958 to the 29 
of November 1958... I at no time made any 
misrepresentations, false statements, or attempt- 
ed in any way to take what I did not honestly 
believe was due to me... 


I refused the R. G. Brown Custom Packing 
offer to work because the rate of pay was 
considerably lower, and the distance to Burling- 
ton Street from my mountain home was un- 
reasonably distant... 





My reaction to your letter dated December 
5, 1958, was that I was disqualified as to future 
payments until suitable employment was avail- 
able at which time I would arrange for a baby 
sitter. 


On December 8, 1958, (the enforcement 
officer) spoke to me concerning my availability 
and wrote out a statement which I signed, 
which I would qualify in that should suitable 
work have been offered a baby sitter presented 
no problem... 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Hamilton on May 27, 1958. The claimant 
and her solicitor were present at the 
hearing. The board, after taking into con- 
sideration all the evidence, both written and 
oral, unanimously found (1) that the claim- 
ant was not available for work during the 
period May 4, 1958 to November 29, 1958, 
and (2) that she was properly disqualified 
under section 65 of the Act. However, the 
board felt that the amount of the disqualifi- 
cation should be reduced from $75.00 to 
$15.00 in view of her utter lack of know- 
ledge of the booklet (Form UIC 501D, 
Direction to Report and Information for 
Claimants) and of “her statement that she 
at no time deliberately misrepresented or 
intended to deceive or obtain money under 
false pretences.” 

The United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America, Hamilton Local 203, of 
which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 

(a) there was no evidence of misrepresentation 
or false statement 


(b) the sums received were received in good 
faith 


(c) upon a true construction of all the facts, 
the claimant was in fact available 


(d) in any event the claimant is entitled to 
relief because of undue hardship under the 
circumstances. 


The union also requested a hearing of 
the case before the Umpire, which was held 
in Toronto, Ont., on October 9, 1959. The 
union was represented by O. H. Ferguson, 
President of the aforementioned local, and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
by F. G. Power. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The facts 
that were before the insurance officer when 
he made his decision of December 5, 1958, 
under section 54 (2) (a) of the Act, unques- 
tionably established that the claimant was 
not available for work since May 1958. 
However, notwithstanding that evidence, he 
decided to disqualify her only as from 
November 30, 1958. Under those circum- 
stances, his subsequent decision of March 
11, 1959, under that same section, is in 
fact an amendment of his decision of 
December 5, and is ultra vires in that it 
was not based on any new facts, as it should 
have been to meet the requirements of 
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section 79 of the Act. The insurance offi- 
cer’s decision of March 11, 1959 should, 
therefore, be considered a nullity to all 
intents and purposes, and I so decide. 

As to the disqualification imposed under 
section 65 of the Act, the board of referees 
has accepted as true the claimant’s state- 
ment that “she at no time deliberately 
misrepresented or intended to deceive or 
obtain money under false pretences.” Ac- 
cording to the jurisprudence established in 
the Umpire’s decision CUB-1376, section 
65 of the Act does not apply when state- 
ments or representations which are proved 
to be incorrect have been made in good 
faith. The disqualification imposed under 
section 65 in the present case should, there- 
fore, be removed entirely and I so direct. 

The claimant’s appeal from the insurance 
officer’s decisions of March 11 and pried 3. 
1959 is therefore allowed. 


Decision CUB-1697, November 16, 1959 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: On April 
24, 1959, the insurance officer notified the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
November 30, 1958, to March 28, 1959, 
under sections 54(1) and 57(1) of the 
Act and section 155 (2) of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations, because he 
had worked as an insurance agent and had 
not proved that he was unemployed during 
the period in question. 

On June 30, 1959, the board of referees 
unanimously confirmed the decision of the 
insurance officer. The facts that had been 
submitted to the board were as follows: 


On April 9, 1959, an insurance company, 
“La Prévoyance du Canada” stated that it had 
“hired” the claimant on December 1, 1958, and 
that during the months of December 1958, and 
January, February and March 1959, it had paid 
the claimant $150.00 fortnightly (Exhibit 2). 


On April 10, 1959, the claimant made 
the following written statement but did not 
sign it: 

...It is true that I was hired by La Pré- 
voyance Insurance Company of Hull on the 
first of December 1958. It is also true that 
I have received, since December 15, 1958, 
$150.00 fortnightly. This amount is an advance 
on future commissions. I have been in training 
since December 1, 1958. I have not yet been 
granted my licence for 1959. I was under the 
impression that I did not have to report my 
fortnightly remuneration of $150.00 since it 
was an advance on commissions. 

In his appeal to the board of referees 
(Exhibit 5), the claimant stated that those 
so-called earnings were nothing more than 
promissory notes which he had to refund 
to the company. 

The enforcement officer who inquired 
from the employer made a report (Exhibit 
6), which reads in part: 
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(The claimant) was hired on December 1, 
1958, and for about 6 weeks underwent inten- 
sive training of 8 hours and more a day at the 
office of the company in Hull. During this 
training period, he became familiar, through 
his studies carried out at the office, with the 
different kinds of contracts and rates of 
premiums. By the middle of the training period 
he was dividing his time between the study of 
the different manuals and field training, that 
is, visits to prospective clients with the manager 
who was in charge of training. 

There is no provision as to duration in the 
contract of engagement. Under the same con- 
tract, the moneys received as advances during 
the training period and even after must be 
refunded in full or in part according to the 
circumstances, that is to say if, at the end of 
this training period or rather the period during 
which the company paid him advances, the 
contracting party should decide not to continue 
under the contract, the company could demand 
a repayment of the advances. On the other 
hand, should the contracting party decide to 
separate from this employment, the circum- 
stances under which he did so would influence 
the decision of the company in the following 
manner: if the agent should decide to leave 
La Prévoyance Company to work for another 
insurance company, the employer would evid- 
ently demand the repayment of all the advances 
made. However, according to the manager of 
La Prévoyance...who was questioned on the 
matter, the new employer would in such 
instance, eventually refund the advances. Should 
the agent decide to leave the field of insurance 
entirely, there is no fixed policy in respect to 
this although, under the provisions of the 
contract, a refund could be demanded... 

As to the claimant’s sales, by January 15, 
1959, he had sold 3 insurance policies and 
from January 15 to April 9, 1959, he had sold 
12. By the end of May 1959, (the claimant) 
owed $1,468.65 and had refunded $222.69 on 
his advances. 


In his testimony before the board of 
referees, the claimant stated, among other 
things, that he did not consider himself to 
be an employee of the insurance company 
“since he was free at any time to accept 
any other employment which would have 
offered greater advantages or a higher re- 
muneration... 


The board of referees based its decision 
on the following considerations: 


In any event, the facts on record indicate 
without contradiction that the claimant, from 
December 1, 1958, underwent training as an 
insurance agent for La Prévoyance Insurance 
Company and, as such, was receiving $150.00 
fortnightly. It is true that this sum was not 
a salary but this fact is of no importance in 
this case since all we have to decide is whether 
or not the claimant was an employee of La 
Prévoyance Insurance Company of Canada as 
of December 1, 1958. Only an affirmative 
answer can be given to this question. 


On August 6, 1959, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire and stated, in part: 

... During the period of training which I 
underwent, I did not think it necessary to report 
the moneys I received from La Prévoyance 


beginning in December because I was under an 
obligation to refund such moneys. I have at 
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all time been at the disposal of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. I have even, on 
three different occasions, had interviews with 
certain employers who offered me work. For 
good reasons I had to decline their offers. 

I received benefit from December 1, 1958 
to March 28, 1959, that is, for a period of 
four months—and because one or two stamps 
were lacking in my book, I was refused benefit 
for a period of a month and a half. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the training I received at La Pré- 
voyance consisted mainly of having to read 
documents, La Prévoyance left me free to 
spend all my time as I wished. 

The claimant, in addition, requested a 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa on November 12, 1959. The 
claimant was present at the hearing and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented thereat by F. G. Power. The 
claimant, among other things, drew the 
attention of the Umpire to the fact that 
the insurance officer and the board of 
referees should have examined his claim 
in the light of section 154 (1) (b) and (2) 
of the Regulations, instead of section 155 (2), 
in that the time he spent learning the job 
of insurance agent was left to his discretion 
and he could have carried on his studies 
just as well at home in the evening. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence in the records shows that on 
December 1, 1958, La Prévoyance du Canada 
“hired” the claimant as an insurance agent 
and that the training course he followed 
was an essential condition of the contract 
of engagement. The activities he devoted 
to this course must consequently be assi- 
milated to work performed by virtue of an 
obligation resulting from a contractual rela- 
tionship between an employee and his 
employer. 

Moreover, the evidence shows that the 
claimant did in fact, during the regular 
working hours, devote his whole time to 
the aforementioned course. Under such 
circumstances, I cannot see how he can 
be considered to be unemployed, regardless 
of what provision of the regulations his 
case is examined under, whether it is section 
154 (1) (b) or 155 (2), or whether or not 
he received remuneration with respect to 
the period in question, since the applicable 
provisions do not make the remuneration 
a factor to be necessarily taken into account 
for the purpose of determining whether an 
insured person is unemployed. 

For all the foregoing reasons, I decide 
to maintain the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees and I dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 





LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 161 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 155 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


" (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


except in 


all hours 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 00.00.0000... 2 $ 6,098.25 
MPCLETICCT EFOGUCIION: (hep. oc ci racgs eeitaecn ovsns ogous evens 93 532,446.00 
POR LECCE, ett WE EON te the. Pa Rs. akon: 11 180,170.33 
FEIN A De ee I ee ee ee oe Z 22,942.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $4,314.11 was collected from 11 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 269 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Indian Head Sask: Engel Bros, construction of new water system, Forest Nursery 
Station. Kamloops B C: Taylor & Son Ltd, renovations to insecticide bldg, entomology 
laboratory. Summerland B C: Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, installation of additional 
gas fired heating boiler, controls & chimney, Research Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of 15 room elementary school 
(DND 9/59). Camp Gagetown N B: Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for high school (Job 61/54); Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for 19 classroom school (Job 62/54). Montreal Que: Delphis Cote Ltee, 
*repairs to 15 roofs, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: Le Service Paysagiste National Ltd, 
site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 10/58). Deep River Ont: 
M & S Martin Reg’d, site improvement & planting for staff hotel & extra areas (AECL 
23/57). Kingston Ont: Konvey Construction Co Ltd, construction of 71 housing units 
(FP 4/58). Petawawa Ont: Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting 
for 226 housing units (DND 11/56); Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement of 
special area adjacent to project (DND 9/55). Orillia Ont: Andre Knight Ltd, construction, 
site improvement & planting for 10 semi-detached housing units (FP 2/58). St Catharines 
Ont: H W Colton, *exterior painting of 11 housing units in Niagara Peninsula. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: C Bolderhey Construction Co, supply & installation 
of fire escapes & general repairs, Old Sun’s IRS. Nicola Indian Agency B C: Henry 
Norgaard, erection of portable school, teacherage & power house, Nicola Lake IR No 1, 
near Merritt. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Accurate Electrical Contractor, construction of aerodrome lighting 
facilities, RCAF Station. Longueuil Que: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co Ltd, 
repairs to Crown-owned plant for Department of Defence Production. St Johns Que: 
Desourdy Freres Ltee, construction of 26 bed casual care hospital, RCAF Station. Val- 
cartier Que: G H Montminy Inc, construction of hypersonic range bldg, No 5 CARDE. 
Camp Borden Ont: G M Gest Ltd, extension of electrical distribution system. Uplands Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of additional bulk fuel facilities, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: Homme Petroleum Construction Ltd, construction of bulk fuel facilities & 
relocation of two existing tanks, RCAF Station; Brothan Painting Co Ltd, painting with 
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fire retardant coating interior of five hangars, including leantos, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Durall Ltd, supply & installation of two boilers, Minto Armoury. Cold Lake Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of single storey observation room at hangars, 
RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: The J H McRae Co Ltd, installation of overhead power 
distribution system, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Borden Ont: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, painting with fire retardant coating of 
structural steel in two hangars, RCAF Station; L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
conversion of heating system, Barker School, RCAF Station. Picton Ont: Malach Roofing 
& Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of barrack block. Camp Wainwright Alta: Banister Helm Ltd, 
repair of natural gas distribution system. Boundary Bay B C: Moore Electric, alterations to 
primary & secondary distribution systems. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: McNamara Industries Ltd, replacement of stacks, Central Heating 
Plant, Buckmaster’s Field. Glace Bay N S: R G MacDougall Ltd, repairs to exterior 
walls & repainting of armoury. Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of 
PMQs, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Inc, grading, compacting & 
application of hot mix asphalt surface on parking lots, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, repairs (asphaltic) to drives & walks, PMQs, RCAF Station; G W 
Sampson, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard Paving 
(Maritime) Ltd, repairs to asphalt pavement, HMCS Stadacona; Standard Paving (Mari- 
time) Ltd, asphalt paving of road in North Section, HMC Dockyard; Nelson Bros Welding 
Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of new elevated floor, new projection platform & 
new plotting platform in Maritime Warfare School, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: 
Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of PMQs, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: 
Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, repairs to asphalt surfaces & construction of asphalt curb, 
Depot Area—6769 Notre Dame St East. Centralia Ont: Graham & Graham Ltd, replacing 
pavement & catch basins, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, replacing 
existing floors with concrete floor in bldg No 111, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Miron- 
Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of inflammable paint & oil stores leanto, No 6 
Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Stan’s Painting & Decorating, interior repaint- 
ing of PMQs, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior repainting 
of bldgs B8, B9 & B11, Fort Osborne Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Blanchett Decoration 
Ltd, interior painting with fire retardant paint, drill hall, bldg No 42, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Creaghan & Archibald Ltd, repairs to face of wharf at 
Shed 11, Section 17; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of shed at Section 50. Vancouver 
Harbour B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, paving of apron & open areas, 
Centennial Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Smith N W T: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of steel elevated 
water storage tank. Hay River N W T: R D Argue (Armac Expediters), construction 
of school playground area. Rankin Inlet N W T: The Edward Milner Co Ltd, refrigeration 
& temperature controlled warehousing; North Rankin Nickel Mines Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of oil storage tank complete with piping, valves & cleaners, etc. Northwest Territories 
& Yukon Territory: Mannix Co Ltd, erection of fifty-four one bed-room prefabricated 
houses for Eskimos employed at Distant Early Warning sites. 


Department of Public Works 


Botwood Nfid: E J Clarke & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Corner Brook 
Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, installation of filling. Antigonish N S: Floyd Con- 
struction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Central Port Mouton N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, harbour improvements (construction). Glace Bay N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Shelburne N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Wine Harbour N S: Antigonish Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Grand Manan N B: Joseph McDowell & Laurence 
Cook, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Point Bouleau (Tracadie Harbour) N B: 
Whalen Bros Construction, construction of causeway. St Quentin N B: Clumac Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction 
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Inc, construction of retaining wall. Chandler Que: Keays Construction Inc, test blasting 
of quarry. Contreceur Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. Fauvel Que: 
Cecil H Beebe, wharf repairs. Loretteville Que: Tellier & Groleau Inc, construction of 
federal bldg. Matane Que: Yvon Gauthier, construction of retaining wall (backfill). 
Montreal Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, construction of letter carrier depot, Cote St 
Luc. Port St Francois Que: Anatole Proulx, repairs to wharf approach. Quebec Que: 
Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of storage shed. St Jacques de Montcalm Que: 
Jean Claude Perreault, addition & alterations to public bldg. St Laurent, I O, Que: Les 
Travaux St Laurent Enrg, wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Hector Belanger, construction of 
shed. Sutton Que: Williams Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Amherstburg Ont: George L Dillon Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (retaining 
wall). Elliot Lake Ont: Foundation Company of Ontario Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Fort Erie Ont: S E Zimmerman & Son Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Leamington 
Ont: Ferguson Construction, repairs to warehouse. Moose Factory Ont: Temiskaming 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant. Ottawa Ont: S G Brookes, 
installation of buzzer system on six floors, Jackson Bldg, Bank St; Ted Wojdacki, interior 
redecoration, Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, 556 Booth St; J R Statham Construction 
Ltd, demolition of existing partitions, construction of new partitions, installation of 
conveyor system, redecoration, floor covering, plumbing & electrical work, No 1 Temp 
Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior re-painting of basement garage, 
Supreme Court Bidg, Wellington St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to stone 
parapet wall adjacent to Supreme Court garage, Wellington St; W Sparks & Son Ltd, 
moving furniture, paintings, etc (Phase 1), from various locations to Lorne Bldg, Elgin St. 
Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Hurdman Bros Ltd, removal of ashes from Central Heating 
Plants—Cliff St, CEF, Riverside Drive & National Printing Bureau. Stoney Creek Ont: 
Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wheatley Ont: Detroit River 
Construction Ltd, harbour improvements (East Wharf reconstruction). Lundar Man: 
Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Ethelbert Man: 
Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Lynn Lake Man: 
Calvert Construction Co Ltd, construction of nursing station & double garage. Big 
River Sask: Lahti Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Craik 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, RCMP Barracks. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Vonda Sask: 
Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Pincher Creek 
Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Lillooet B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Mission City 
B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory school, priests’ house 
& two residences for Indian Affairs Branch, St Mary’s Mission. North Galiano B C: 
Harbour Piledriving Co, wharf reconstruction. Sooke B C: Gordon John Ltd, repairs to 
bank protection. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co, alteration to 3rd & 4th floors, 
federal bldg, Department of National Health & Welfare. Westview B C: Northern Con- 
struction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction of boat harbour breakwater. William’s Lake 
B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, construction of 4 classroom school, etc. Fort 
Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating room addition to RCMP hangar. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bedford Basin N S: Warnock Hersey Co Ltd, test borings for Hydrographic Research 
Station. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs to Dredge No 20. Hull Que: Glebe 
Electric, supply & installation of light fixtures, new Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, repairs 
to boiler, new Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, repairs to plumbing, new Printing Bureau; 
Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, supply & installation of pumping unit, Post Office. Levis 
Que: P A Tremblay, repairs to masonry, federal bldg. Arnprior Ont: Patrick Visheskie, 
replacement of joists & flooring, Civil Defence College. Clarkson Ont: D J Delwort, 
erection of postal screenline, Post Office. Hamilton Harbour Ont: Ontario Marine & 
Dredging Ltd, dredging, Burlington Beach. Ottawa Ont: R & R Construction, installation 
of fire door & related work, Prime Minister’s residence; M Sullivan & Son, alterations 
in conference room, Veterans Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co, cleaning exhaust duct system, House of Commons, Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, 
repairs to lighting, Senate Chamber; Louis G Fortin Construction, moving equipment, 
40 Lydia St; P E Latremouille, repairs to flooring, old Printing Bureau; Leopold Beaudoin 
Construction, alterations to various rooms, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; Edge Ltd, repairs 
to water system, CEF: P E Latremouille, repairs to flooring, Postal Terminal Bldg; Leopold 
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Beaudoin Construction, general redecorating, Daly Bldg; Thomas Gregoire, general 
redecorating, Connaught Bldg; The B Phillip Co Ltd, installation of lighting systems, 
various bldgs. Winnipeg Man: R G McAllister, supply & installation of partitions, federal 
bldg; Western Tools & Industries Ltd, installation of mail receivers, Post Office. Regina 
Sask: Hipperson Construction Co, general alterations, new Post Office. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


International Rapids Section Ont: Canadian Bridge Division of Dominion Coal & 
Steel Corp Ltd, construction of superstructure & deck, Cornwall North Channel Bridge. 
Merritton Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd, delivery of piles & timber, Welland Ship 
Canal, Western District. Port Weller Ont: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, upper entrance 
wall extension, Lock 1, Welland Ship Canal. St Catharines Ont: C A Pitts General Con- 
tractor Ltd, entrance wall extensions, Lock 3, Welland Ship Canal; McNamara Marine 
Ltd, entrance wall extensions, Lock 2, Welland Ship Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone 
Ltd, paving on bridges 13 & 21, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, 
entrance wall extensions, Guard Gate, Welland Ship Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, additional development of Airport. 
Moncton N B: Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Dorval Que: 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, construction of foundations for heating plant, 
Montreal Airport. Mont Joli Que: Francois Lavoie, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. 
Montreal Que: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for 
fingers & aeroquay, Air Terminal Bldg; Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of 
airport lighting facilities; J R Robillard Ltd, construction of localizer bldg & related works, 
Airport. Amherstburg Ont: Geocon Ltd, *test borings & soil investigation for lighthouse 
piers in channels. Malton Ont: Canada Construction Co Ltd, construction of foundation, 
aeroquay No 1, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto International Airport. Bainsville Ont, Coteau 
Landing & St Anicet Que: Porter Ltd, *test borings & soil investigation for lighthouse 
piers in Lake St Francis regions. Lethbridge Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, relocation of 
localizer & glide path bldg & related work on runway 12-30, Airport. Point Atkinson 
Marine Station B C: F B Stewart & Co, installation of underground power line & 


related work. 





In the first nine months of 1959 cash farm income amounted to $2,027,050,000, an 
increase of 2 per cent over the 1958 total of $1,990,145,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

The increase was attributed in the main to substantially higher receipts in the first 
quarter; $641,682,000 compared with $613,182,000 in the first quarter of 1958. 

Second quarter earnings were only slightly higher than those of a year earlier, 
$676,311,000 compared with $666,414,000, and third quarter returns were slightly lower: 
$709,057,000 compared with $710,549,000. 

Livestock and livestock products accounted for the increase in the nine months; 
returns from the sale of field crops were about the same as in the first nine months 
of 1958. 

Compared with 1958, cash farm income for the January-September period this year 
was higher in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Increases ranged from 1 per cent in Quebec to nearly 6 per cent in Manitoba; 
declines were almost 1 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 2 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and just over 5 per cent in New Brunswick. 

Lower returns from the sale of potatoes accounted for the reduction in the two 
Maritime provinces. In Saskatchewan it was due to smaller farm deliveries of wheat. 

Returns from the sale of livestock and livestock products in the nine-month period 
are estimated at $1,283,000,000, larger by 3 per cent than the 1958 total of $1,247,000,000. 

Receipts from the sale of field crops were $719,616,000, slightly larger than last year’s 
$716,753,000. 

Lower returns from the sale of wheat, oats, potatoes, fruits and vegetables were 
offset by the effects of higher Canadian Wheat Board payments and higher returns from 
the sale of barley, flaxseed and tobacco. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1959 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.3 per cent from 128.3 to 
127.9 between November and December 
1959.* A year ago the index stood at 126.2. 

Over the year 1959 the index averaged 
126.5, or 1.1 per cent above the 1958 level 
Of 125512 

The current month’s movement was due 
entirely to a drop of 1.1 per cent in foods; 
the other four group indexes recorded little 
or no change. The clothing and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both 
unchanged; the shelter and household oper- 
ation indexes were up fractionally. 

The food index moved from 123.8 to 
122.4 to stand almost at the December 1958 
level of 122.2. The sharpest drop in egg 
prices in some years accounted for most of 
this change, as grade “A” large eggs de- 
creased 14.4 cents to 48.3 cents a dozen, 
the lowest since March 1950 and the lowest 
December price since 1944. Imported fruits, 
orange juice, pork and chicken were also 
lower. Fresh vegetables, particularly toma- 
toes and cabbage, were higher. 

The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 142.6 to 142.7 as rents were unchanged 
and home-ownership rose slightly. 

The clothing index was unchanged at 
111.4 as price increases for footwear and 
a scatter of children’s items were balanced 
by sale prices for women’s winter coats. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 123.5 to 123.7. Slightly higher 
prices were reported for coal, utensils and 
equipment, household supplies, laundry, dry 
cleaning, and shoe repairs. 

The other commodities and _ services 
index, unchanged at 136.9, showed little 
or no price movement on most items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Decem- 
ber 1958) were: food 122.2, shelter 139.9, 
clothing 110.5, household operation 122.0, 
and other commodities and services 133.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1959 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) were higher between 
October and November.+ Increases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 0.7 per 
cent in Montreal. Indexes in both Ottawa 
and Saskatoon-Regina were unchanged. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Increases in both the clothing and other 
commodities and services groups were 
mainly responsible for the changes at the 
total level. Colthing indexes were higher 
in eight of the ten regional cities; a rise of 
1.6 per cent in the Winnipeg index was the 
largest increase. Other commodities and 
services rose in all ten cities, gains ranging 
from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 1.6 per 
cent in Saskatoon-Regina. 

In clothing, November prices for women’s 
fur coats and boys’ parkas were generally 
up from the end of last season as well 
as above the level of a year ago. Chil- 
dren’s shoes were up in a number of cities. 
Initial pricing of 1960 passenger cars, up 
from 1959 model prices a year ago and 
substantially above model year-end prices 
of October 1959, moved the other com- 
modities and services group indexes in all 
ten cities. Theatre admissions, pharmaceu- 
ticals, personal care items, men’s haircuts 
and women’s hairdressing were also higher 
in a number of cities. 

The shelter index was up in eight cities, 
down in one and unchanged in Toronto. 
Household operation indexes were up in 
seven cities, down in one and unchanged 
in the remaining two centres. 

Food indexes showed mixed results: they 
declined in six regional cities, rose in three 
and remained unchanged in Saint John. 
Eggs, grapefruit, canned vegetables, lamb 
and some beef and pork prices were lower. 
Fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes, were 
up in a number of cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Montreal +0.9 to 128.7; 
Halifax + 1.07 to 127.7; Winnipeg ++0.7 to 
125.7; Saint John +0.2 to 129.2; Toronto 
+0.2 to 130.5; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.2 to 
124.7; Vancouver +0.2 to 129.8; St. John’s 
+0.1 to 114.6.* Ottawa and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 128.6 and 
124.6 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced slightly between 
October and November, moving up 0.1 per 
cent from 230.1 to 230.3 to stand 0.6 per 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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cent above the November 1958 index of to a record figure of 125.6. Higher costs 
228.8. Four of the major groups were for transportation, medical care, housing 
higher and four lower than in October. and personal care items more than offset 
The non-ferrous metals group index rose declining food prices. The food index 
2.2 per cent from 173.5 to 177.4, and the dropped 0.4 per cent but medical care costs 
vegetable products group index 0.4 per cent rose 0.3 per cent, transportation costs 0.3 
from 198.6 to 199.5. Lesser advances per cent, personal care costs 0.2 per cent, 
occurred in chemical products and in non- and housing costs 0.2 per cent. 
metallic minerals. 


The group index for animal products was 
down 0.8 per cent from 252.4 to 250.4. U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1959 
Decreases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred 
in the wood products, iron products and 


A year earlier the total index was 123.9. 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 


textile products groups. (Jan. 17, 1956=100), after dropping in 
September, rose from 108.7 to 109.2 at 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1959 mid-October 1959. The index is still lower 


The United States consumer price index than the record 110.4 at the beginning of 
(1947-49—100) rose 0.1 per cent between the year and than the 109.4 figure for 
mid-October and mid-November from 125.5 October 1958. 





It is disclosed in the 1958-59 annual report of the Council for Technical Co-operation 
in South and Southeast Asia that Canada had recently increased her annual contribution 
for Colombo Plan aid to $50,000,000, bringing the total of Canadian assistance to 
Colombo Plan countries since inception of the plan in 1950 to more than $351,000,000. 

The report emphasizes that the volume of technical assistance provided under the 
technical co-operation scheme reached its highest annual level during the year 1958-59, 
when 1,717 new training places were made available in the member countries of the 
Colombo Plan. This represented an increase of 165 over the previous year. 

The total expenditure on the technical co-operation scheme by all Colombo Plan 
countries during 1958-59 was about $8.42 million. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 


in which it was listed in the LaABour 
GAZETTE. List No; 135 
Aged 


1. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES. The Lan- 
sing Story; an Experiment in working with 
Older Citizens. Conducted by AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities and the Com- 
munity Services Committee of the Greater 
Lansing, Michigan Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO. New York, 1958. Pp. 13. 


2. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISssION. How Old is Old? A Study of 
the Older Worker Problem. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 16. 

Tells what the National Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
does to help place older workers. Contains 
some case histories from the Commission’s 
files. 

3. HUNT, GEORGE HALSEY. Aging; a Re- 
view of Research and Training Grants 
supported by the National Institute of 
Health by G. Halsey Hunt and Stanley R 
Mohler. Bethseda, Md., U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, National Institutes of Health, 
1958.) Pp; 50. 


4, TEXAS. LEGISLATURE. COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY PROBLEMS OF THE AGED. Interim 
Report of Legislative Committee To Study 
Problems of the Aged. Dallas, 1959. Pp. 30. 


5. U.S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF AGING. 
Research in Aging; VA Prospectus. Wash- 
ington, Veterans Administration, 1959. Pp. 
0255 

Proceedings of a meeting of the members 
of the Veterans Administration Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aging and their guests, May 16, 1958, 
Washington, D.C. 

6. WELFARE COUNCIL OF GREATER WIN- 
NIPEG. COMMITTEE ON SERVICES FOR THE 
AGED. Age and Opportunity; a Report on 
Our Older Citizens. Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 
66. 
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Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1959 and published by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in Ottawa. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. It 
pays to graduate by T. J. MacKinnon [and 
others]. 5 parts. 


Five speakers explain why it is desirable to 
complete high school in order to succeed in 
the business world. 


8. HAMILTON, ALVIN. Canada’s North— 
Land of Opportunity. Pp. 4. 
The Minister of Northern Affairs discusses 


some of the features of the northern part of 
Canada. 


Employment Management 


BARLING, ELIZABETH. Staff Management. 
London, Institute of Personnel Management, 
195952 po, 


The subjects covered include employment 
policies, training and education, pay and incen- 
tives, consultation and communication, records 
and their uses, and welfare and amenities. 


10. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 10TH, 1958. 
Modifications in Manpower Management. 
Proceedings of the Tenth Personnel Manage- 
ment Conference at the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, March 4 and 5, 1958. Urbana, 
Bureau of Business Management, University 
of Illinois, 1959. Pp. SO. 


Some of the topics discussed were the effects 
of automation on the worker; training pro- 
grams for workers and for supervisors; an 
Employee Qualifications Index, developed by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company in Peoria, for 
filling job openings in the company; and, an 
absence pay plan in effect at the Detroit 
Edison Company. 


Executives 


11. BERNSTEIN, MARVER HILLEL. The Job 
of the Federal Executive. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1958. Pp. 241. 


The author, who served as executive secre- 
tary of a Round Table on the Federal Execu- 
tive organized by the Brookings Institution in 
1957, prepared this book from the recorded 
discussions as well as from other sources. He 
discusses the two types of executives, career and 
political, in the American federal civil service, 
the differences in the functions of each, the 
special environment in which the federal execu- 
tive works, and the problem of obtaining and 
developing federal executives. 


12. GARFORTH, F. I. DE LA P. Manage- 
ment Development, a Systematic Approach to 
the Provision of Supervisors and Managers. 
London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
aati AEBS Oleh Wee 


The subjects discussed include organization 
charts, staff reviews and appraisals, forecasts 
of vacancies, recruiting policy, further educa- 





tion and training for staff, job rotation and 
exchange, and a section on the initiation and 
operation of a systematic management develop- 
ment policy. 

13. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Research 
Criteria of Executive Success, by Stanley 
Stark. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 14. 


An examination of various recent books and 
articles on the selection of executives. 


14. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NeEws. The 
Industrial Relations Executive, 1958-1959. 
New York, 1959. Pp. 67. 


Contains information about a sample of 500 
people engaged in industrial relations or per- 
sonnel work. The participants in the survey 
were asked a number of questions about their 
work and the answers were tabulated and 
analyzed. 

15. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoaRD. Compensation of Top Executives, 
by Nicholas L. A. Martucci and Harland 
Fox: New York, 1959. Pp. 71. 


_Analysis of the compensation of the three 
highest paid groups of executives in 644 major 
American companies in 1957. 


Health, Public 


16. AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Medical Care in Public Welfare. 
Summary of Material presented by all Par- 
ticipants in an Institute sponsored by the 
American Public Welfare Association under 
a Grant made by the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund, July 10-11-12, 1958, Chicago, Ill. 
[Chicago, 1958?] Pp. 44. 


17. HEALTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION, 
New York. An Inventory of Social and 
Economic Research in Health. 7th ed., 1958. 
[New York, 1959?] Pp. 492. 


Industry 


18. BARKER, DUDLEY. Private Company. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1959. Pp. 316. 

A novel about an attempt to reorganize a 
company controlled by three families. 

19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Concentration Patterns in Manu- 
facturing; Some Findings from an Inquiry 
into the Relevance of Data being used to 
measure Market Shares in Specified Indus- 
tries, by Betty Bock. New York, 1959. 
Pox 128. 


Based on the findings of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, published in 1957 
with the title, ‘““Report on Concentration in 
American Industry.” This study discussing the 
definitions used by the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly and examines the measures 
and ratios it adopted in determining the degree 
of concentration in particular industries. 


Labour Organization 


20. BromwicH, LEO. Union Constitu- 
tions. New York, Fund for the Republic, 
CL959e. Pp43: 
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Based on a study of the constitutions of 
seventy international unions with a total mem- 
bership of almost 16,000,000. The author found 
procedural problems in some of the constitu- 
tions, which he discusses. 

21. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Trade Union Research and Study Depart- 
ments (Economic and Technical Problems). 
Introductory Reports to the International 
Trade Union Conference at Vienna (9-12 
December 1958). [Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1958?] 
Pp.4310: 


22) DAFT, ‘PHILIPS The AF. of LL. from 
the Death of Gompers to the Merger. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper, 1959. Pp. 499. 

The second and concluding volume of the 


author’s “study” begun with The A.F. of L. 
in the time of Gompers. 


Based on public and private records of the 
American Federation of Labor, some of which 
material has been unpublished up to now. 

23. WATILLON, LEON. The Knights of 
Labor in Belgium. Translated and with an 
introduction by Frederic Meyers. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1959. Pp. 35. 

The author, Director General of Social 
Security in the Belgian Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security, prepared this study as a thesis 
in the early 1920’s. The translator has trans- 
lated the section of the study dealing with the 


Belgian Knights of Labor while they were 
affiliated with the American Knights of Labor. 


Labour Supply 


24. GINZBERG, ELI. Manpower for Gov- 
ernment, a Decade’s Forecast, by Eli Ginz- 
berg and James K. Anderson. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. Pp. 33. 

The decade under study is the period 1955 
to 1965. Includes an estimate of the labour 
force in 1965 as well as the manpower needs 
of the U.S. Government in this period. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Population and Labor Force Projections for 
the United States, 1960 to 1975. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 56. 


“Presents population and labor force projec- 
tions to 1975 and a detailed description of the 
method used in preparing the labor force pro- 
jections.” These projections will help to fore- 
cast economic and social needs of the USS. 


Subcontracting 


26. CHANDLER, MARGARET KUEFFNER. 
Contracting-Out, a Study of Management 
Decision-Making, by Margaret K. Chandler 
and Leonard R. Sayles. New York, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, c1959. Pp. 40. 


Deals with the question whether to contract 
out work or to do it in the plant. In other 
words, should the plant “make or buy”? Based 
on a survey of the experiences of 74 plants 
in seven metropolitan areas: Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 


Of 


27. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Con- 
struction and Maintenance: Who contracts 
it out—and Why, by Margaret K. Chandler 
and Leonard R. Sayles. Urbana, 1959. 
Pp. 4. 


Based on interviews with representatives of 
management regarding the subject of sub- 
contracting. 


United Nations 


28. UNITED NATIONS. COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION IN CENTRAL AMER- 
IcA. Report, 25 February 1957 to 10 June 
1958. Mexico, 1959. Pp. 72. 


29. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE. Annual Report, 25 
April 1958-6 May 1959. New York, 1959. 
Pp. 83. 


30. UNITED NATIONS. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BoarpD. Annual Report to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee for 1958. New 
Yorks sl 9594nPps32! 


Wages and Hours 


31. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Equal Pay: Some 
Aspects of Australian and Overseas Prac- 
tice. Melbourne, 1958. Pp. 88. 


Contains a survey of Federal and State 
legislation in Australia dealing with the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, and a brief 
outline of legislation in Canada, France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United States. 

32. Frus, AsSTrRID. A History of Prices 
and Wages in Denmark, 1660-1800. Volume 
ZI. By Astrid Friis and Kristof Glamann. 
London, New York, Published for the 
Institute of Economics and History, Copen- 
hagen by Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. 350. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
duction of Hours of Work. Seventh item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 66. 

At head of title: Report 7 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
1960. 


34. SHIMMIN, SyLviA. Payment by Re- 
sults, a Psychological Investigation, by 
Sylvia Shimmin, in collaboration with Joan 
E. Williams and L. J. Buck. London, 
Staples Press, c1959. Pp. 162. 

Based on four studies of financial incentives 
carried out in British factories between Decem- 
ber 1953 and December 1955. Examines the 
workers’ attitudes toward incentive plans. 

35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 63. 

Contents: Summary. All Manufacturing. 
Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas. Dur- 
able and Nondurable Goods Industries. Major 
Industry Groups. Selected Industries. Non- 
supervisory Workers. Comparison of Mean 


and Median Averages. Wage Changes—April 
1954 to May 1958. 
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36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Premium Pay for Night, Weekend, and 
Overtime Work in Major Union Contracts. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 36. 

Analyzes “... shift differentials, premium pay 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays, or the sixth 
and seventh day of the work-week, and daily 
and weekly premium overtime pay.” 

37. U.S. BurReAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building T. rades, 
July 1, 1958 and Trend 1907-58. Washing- 
ton, GPO,01959. “Pp: 38. 

Information in this report was based on 
union scales in effect on July 1, 1958 and 
covered 650,000 journeymen and 160,000 help- 


ers and labourers in 52 ctiies with populations 
of 100,000 or more. 


38. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Law and Order Provisions 
affecting Working Condition, July 1, 1942, 
to April I, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 141. 


Youth—Employment 


39. NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
Primer on Employment of Youth. 1958 
Annual Report. [New York, 1958?] Pp. 16. 


40. SILBERSTON, DorotHy. Youth in a 
Technical Age; a Study of Day Release. 
London, M. Parrish, 1959. Pp. 228. 


“Day release’ means that a young worker 
is given time off by his employer, usually with 
pay, in order to attend classes during working 
hours. This book describes experience in Great 
Britain. 


Miscellaneous 


41. BEAK, THOMAS WILLIAM. We came to 
Canada. 3d ed. Ottawa, Printed by Mor- 
timer Ltd., 1959. Pp. 63. 


The author and his family came to Canada 
three and a half years ago. He tells of his 
experiences and gives his opinions about settling 
down successfully as an immigrant in this 
country. 


42. Cross, BERYL Conway. Living alone. 
London, Odhams, 1956. Pp. 159. 


Suggestions for women living alone on fur- 
nishing a home or apartment, preparing meals, 
entertaining, etc. 


43. ILLINOIS. DIVISION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION. Study of Alternative 
Systems of Experience Rating. Chicago, 
$959. Pp.25: 


Alternative Proposal No. 2, Tables. Chi- 
CdgO; obs Dowid 2 


“The purpose of the study...was ‘to deter- 
mine the most suitable method of assessing 
contribution rates so as to assure the solvency 
of Illinois’ account in the unemployment trust 
fund, giving due consideration to contra-cyclical 
devices, the equitable distribution of costs 
among employers, and the effect of such sys- 
tems upon labor and industry in this State.’ ”’ 


(Continued on page 67) 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 17, 1959 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Penile Man 
—. Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

IBOtMHSexeg Mamet eae ie iret re at ese pe 6,290 118 447 1,761 2,310 1,086 568 
ENOTACULDIEH Loe eee aa ene arr ake 705 bg 66 152 179 281 23 
Non=Agriculturaliyas.ass «cane eae nee) 5,585 114 381 1,609 2,131 805 545 

INTENTS 5 ORNS, a) 0 cl Sn Gee ee ee 4,697 99 343 1,326 1,684 819 426 
Agricultural...... A etme a eerie: 651 = 60 144 168 254 DA 
iNon=Agricuivuralasn. oaecimisenie he t- ee 4,046 95 283 1,182 1,516 565 405 

HeiMialeso cs... ama aterhecs cee 6 tieeneis.«.« 1,593 19 104 435 626 267 142 
ENE TIC Ul GUT meen ees aie ate seal elec cro os 54 i : w 11 27 a 
iINou=A'eniculcuralee assem mcicee cate 1,539 19 98 427 615 240 140 

PUPA TS Gates pons Worn eee re iotelcicinss, Mes tha ease ean 6,290 118 447 1,761 2,310 1,086 568 
ORV CES a eesti icracra ote atee yeas. 599 16 49 208 193 95 38 
DARN OATS Nan Anita clomshchere wrernyeke etek cio 782 18 57 251 258 132 66 
DOR 4S. VALS imteake ec uatieia ale eee tale ene 2,911 56 185 815 1,093 492 270 
CAGE Baideve GOS by arate cicleNn ehene ic eR PRE Cee 1,771 27 134 439 678 320 173 
GOV ENEStaNGrOVET enna tas eee ae 227 . 22 48 88 47 21 

Persons with Jobs 

PAM EG Ue USE TONIDS teva eatvacg were rakes otitis 6, 053 105 425 1,673 2,242 1,065 543 
Mal egwertne at. amen tems .c ten cote tacos 4,504 86 324 1,254 1,631 802 407 
Ie Tn Os eaters aoe tee Gate ncn 1,549 19 101 419 611 263 136 
SNIP TICULGULSemysrrrcn crete thine leveveretersket stetesaes 698 ts 64 150 177 280 23 
INon=Agriculturale. scsi ees ek 5,355 101 361 1,523 2,065 785 520 

BANG WIGICGrS r:.0g: -.cs nteeede RA AY « 4,921 89 339 1,393 1,908 726 466 
Males hte t.. 4 A csi t,t ranch lante RNe 3,520 72 251 1,010 1,343 503 341 
omales ake eo ene ie oe as ee 1,401 17 88 383 565 223 125 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
TEXe(a ashe ce) ea See ban Oat Sano eee oon oem 237 13() 22 88 68 21 25 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

et heSexesee.ta. che tee he haeis dees 5,338 153 455 1,525 1,780 909 516 
DE ale SHOR a dette Pen ck ie tet er IR 1,102 44 100 296 337 198 127 
Mer ES}. tame tretee ssi cee oh ae ca 4,236 109 355 1,229 1,448 711 389 


nn UE EEEIEEEIUEEIEE EEE ER nd 


* Less than 10,000. 

(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended 


October 18, 1958 


Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(!) 


Week Ended Week Ended 
October 17, 1959 September 19, 1959 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work() Work(!) 
hotaleoo kin gf oLnwoOlkseecee nee eee 260 250 237 227 
Without JObsthee oes oe nae ee ee eee 237 228 Die 204 
Winders | sntont nee eee et ene 90 oe 83 — 
1——S MONTHS sae oe eat tee 87 ca wee —_— 
4==EG. THONGS etek es ote ee eee oa 23 — 28 — 
(— 12h ONCE Bene tan aae en eae ete 23 — 23 _~ 
[3 —— LS, MONtIS Senet net ioe bg oo . — 
19—andlGVer ica cese eee een 10 — Y —- 
WOLKE Cia 2 Sak ae, ett  pen e 7B} 22 24 23 
14h OUTS occ eee ee ee ee * is “ = 
564 NOUrS* oon ae ee eee 17 16 18 17 





@) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Prairies 


Total 


Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario 
LODSEL otal eee eee 4,049 34,294 90, 120 
1964 Potalfan-c is joe a 3,849 28,419 83 , 029 
JO5DI Total. mo meccbis tenner: 3,067 Q2mll7, 57,563 
1956 Potaliz Seoac. eee 3,029 31,396 90, 662 
1957 otaly eee. eens 5,092 55,073 147,097 
[O58 LOtale nese een ae ee 3,268 28,443 63, 853 
1958 Ist 9 months........... 2,768 22,611 50, 559 
1959 Ist 9 months........... 1,638 19,295 45,004 


168, 868 
154, 227 
109, 946 


164, 857 (4) 


282.164 
124,851 
100, 131 
85,355 


91,422 
84,531 
56, 828 
89,541 
154, 226 
60, 630 
50, 114 
42,079 





(4) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Agriculture 


Fishing, Trapping, 
Logging and Mining 


Manufacturing and 
Mechanical and 
Construction 


Total Workers 


ce} 
8 = 
q 
= Bo | & 
B_ es a 
3 so ove) 4 
ES =e: i n 
eg |'2 | ga | gel & 
SR is ea | ga] # 
3 5 & £5 °.8 5 
= Tee oO BRO OR <0) 
ObSeD oO tale ye eerie Os O21 6,339 1,855 3,185 | 13,766 
LOS 4otalye wa seein OFS. 6,775 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 
ING) AMON worcoasaacl) | tm@len: 5,775 1,190 2,146 9,588 
1956 ehotali eae eae lLOso so 9,492 2,255 3,823 | 13,800 
1957 Lotale eee lc 200) lmehone29 5,254 6,559 | 17,574 
1958 Dota a eee ees toe 6,745 1,229 2,229 | 11,501 
1958 Ist 9 months.....| 6,882 5,767 1,053 1,862 8, 889 
1959 1st 9 months.....| 6,295 4,555 835 1,756 7,610 





10, 877 
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B—Labour Income 


Norte: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. 


Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 


and 


152. 
151. 


Quarterly Totals! 


Finance 


Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


f Supple- 
: Services 

Construc-}| Public : ~~ Imentary| Totals3 

Forestry |~ tion | Utilities | Trade | (meluding/y a) our 

overn- | Income 

ment) 

310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12,452 
329 925 204 1,870 Si Ul 538 18: 220 
371 1,210 239 2,069 8,546 617 14, 890 
336 1,316 263 w205 3,954 673 15,996 
271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 ie 16,434 
61.3 337.5 leo 583.7 1,079.8 PSs Leo. 
Se eet yey cee Sunes aieycns cy ac] auch chal one Fall eeadceames enetatanlleseaeserozaree 1,407.1 
Ja, Bea rail babes Sata ONAN eI GEL ERY PN ain Seed rs (A Aer ces Any Silene 1,405.4 
68.4 396.2 fond 590.5 1.095.2 182527) 1 41" 6 
PER ay eer tl er eee rey iy sie hors ull caceetateum chou setcusyeiers terete ettite ods sas 1,434.9 
ey BIN ees Gece Stk UD Gaeta RY OS GRO CRD RSAES| er rs Stal laste pee Poet RN ve 1,415.7 
82.8 Done 12.0 616.8 ley aaye 184.4 | 1,403.0 
Jered me eer bl Inte rs eu INN Ieee Bn Rees] (erate oa eet ny RA by a 1,383.2 
fehl EN Foy ected teary Beit Recreate Rena a oll tr ey Sed Wie tin rs Pere NS ee Taso.D 
62.9 292.3 a3 603.0 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
erred RP Ee career ny eae ters venta eeu eters Cabliosamsic ma etors ai lisaseea leer 1,398.5 
PR Ae ee oEeeeeeereie iaeed| Caer ce ade telllars. Shee Ba peal ereusteh cee wiensl ai lionantmeustensts i OT ey 
68.5 367.8 1050 626.0 1,220.5 191.7 | 1,483.5 
ere eee renee ore te eet cell ern ote ste eiaill a ceseiohens. «sail sbapatnetares & 15529; 1 
ahi 25 AO Set dll Win (hace otra a |S AIRE le nen Sheele rem ORS IM efi gy|  PaR PA , 008.2 
62.4* 431.6* fee 637,47) 1,218.27) 195.2") 1,520.4 
Pe er ee eee he ea eer ee re eels odie t. ailedeante opted ltrs eit atere , 054.2 
5 atin reat meena | eer ek irene lhinpeset aaa Se ay lacie || aa i aed lira ae 1,549.6 


150. 


because of rounding. 
Monthly Totals 
veer ae * 
ont. Asc anu- 
Mining facturing 
1954—Total....| 402 3, 903 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 
1958—Total....] 526 4,745 
1958—May..... 44,1 400.1 
June...... 44,7 403.7 
ulivesesee 44.1 401.0 
August 44,7 398.6 
Sept..... 43.9 403.5 
Oct 42.5 398.8 
INOWecee 42.3 400.9 
Dec 42.0 393.2 
1959—Jan....... 44,8 400.9 
Feb. 45.1 402.0 
WE. rea 44,7 405.3 
ADDS) 44.9 409.2 
May 45.1 420.7 
June...... 46.5 429.2 
dyul oee con 47.2 419.0 
August 46.4 422.7 
Sept.* 47.0 433.0 
Oct.t 47.0 434.8 


NTORMDONONWOCOr 





1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping arenot shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at September, 1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,875,973. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite (1) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) is Index Numbers (1949 = 100) x 
| Average |———____________| Average 
Year and Month Agprecate Average | Weekly percents Average | Weekly 
Employ- Wactl Weekly |Wagesand|} Employ- Weelkl Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Pact nif Wagesand| Salaries ment P it Wagesand! Salaries 
ayTOMS | Salaries ay Salaries 
Averages 
LOD ead, Ment causes cok ite 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
[GOD teaenees ccs cie etvereeace eins 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
EOD Oiteee fe ceeans ci Stieuene vrew ees 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
NOD (i ey eer comet tart os ae, 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
NODS Reon we tegce een arte c.g 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 teu 
1958 
Deplembaw area le 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.78 
Ochobers- ee eee eee 120.1 199.5 165.6 Ths ths TOS 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INOvemnalbers dem asniaaac nme 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
Decemlberaase ssi oe 115.8 186.5 160. 4 68.91 106.8 173.4 L6l3 70.91 
1959 
JANUAR T Vere aard ews ttvs cieese ese 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
Ie oni Ma aon anAde eed be 113.0 193.1 170.2 Cool 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Milain Ghee tart ho fen § cere V3.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75. 22 
PATOTT We eres Ne eee hs ae E 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 P55 75.69 
I geTatg ae ee ae A Sean ad 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 1 7 195.2 Wine 76.20 
UN Ct ca ere ee st eee 123.5 212.8 eAlatss Vom 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
UL See oat te eee 123% 212.4 fallen) 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 (0206 
eATISUS HL gy. Sata orsSacce tte 124.2 Pallas 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 ily TO. 2 
peptem bernie see ae. noe 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October ee eee oe 124.4 2ie2 173.8 74.67 113.9 201.7 175.3 CMY) 
a a a ee oe ee le 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional services). 

Trcunicat Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expres- 
sed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 




















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ————— ee 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
iINewroun cdilarigieate ome dikc bi si. cts ticks nrc tecslehaseralc. nc 143.5 143.6 132.0 63.02 63.41 63.02 
TAN COMUC WiEtEel LSLANIG on seer. sce cine siete a < crac sum clemtheie 145.5 150.8 124.6 65.39 53.70 50.78 
INGEN COLLAR Bene. ection tc lar. wdhaaecakons < 99.6 101.0 99.7 61.35 60.20 58.65 
Neves runs WiC ween nn ee tet ccc iotots Aoi MaLalieid. act alerer ee 106.2 106.4 102.7 61.17 60.75 58.84 
VIG DCN err meee tere rte Tek Mica ctor ea cc ty Satchetane © creda 124.7 124.0 120.8 71.22 70.38 68.18 
ORATIO.Ree e  Oe ye cae har ered Ae lade Pkottreen «0 125.3 124.7 122-2 77.68 76.52 73.41 
SRT EOD Sak eRe meen el ete ote cle loc Harta v haat. ceitanes W727 119.0 112.7 eo tLeb0 67.69 
ABEL CHOW ATIME mee a nok aeberaten cele tte atets i: cat co bhutan « 138.1 140.0 135.9 (AU A) 70.94 69.29 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 164.8 166.7 159.5 75.93 (Live 73.83 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 122.7 112.6 120.5 80.49 79.68 76.47 
Canadas oe ee eee ne NE 125.3 124.2 121.9 74.36 73,42 70.85 
Urban Areas 

SOLS Senet Pe ae aE. Ath nats oerattes« aged 149.1 135.2 52.34 52.76 50.60 
Sino UREN te Ae Bie vc Bes DiS at oe ro IGRER SSIS Ga aAINNe Glotten cane 92.6 91-5 92.6 45.138 72.70 74.84 
FEL te eae, NT Mak ENE Rs Bes ca Rom wit as arg hte r a 115.5 domo 114.2 59.96 60.27 57.58 
NEON CLONE MEN oat er Gilden tetas Seauaiels oee Ae sth Wows 103.7 102.8 102.1 58,14 57.45 56.05 
SAMIG WORT eee. Sener. tne RreOeie scvnt, odes cia lsh daemons ous 100.2 99.5 92.6 58.87 Saft 55.44 
Chicantiml—vonquleres ep. tener ae <1 he ad certs 116.0 LUGO. aceacui: 86.41 SONOS5 II eR ates Se 
QIKEI OY” Os eietin tacivars, Bio akc. Ca ERE oe We 1b, ORR aoe 114.8 115.5 107.7 62.36 61.93 59.47 
Slrer brooke see ees erie cleat chem. 103.8 103.0 100.7 59.93 59.73 57.69 
SUAS elo nPersn dey <r GRR ENG coe, ob Sear er ee ae ol eerie ia: fmm cae 105.9 104.3 100.9 80.68 79.81 Wok 
[NEO SREULVeLE ee. APE foe ee lee ae nae oe ad es 124.9 12302 116.3 68.68 68.41 66.04 
iBinienioevorya bial tle; MeN das oa AtGe be ah oat Cae Se cae 78.4 78.1 10553) 60.31 60.90 59.57 
NiGribiied lees eee ete etc on ee meeitto tee. 126.8 12507 123.7 73.14 12,02 69.67 
(QA as tigate @ RTUNE VS | eRNEy ok St cane Eee ke ee fee Re 128.0 128.3 125.9 69.23 68.80 65.40 
dA END USI Rove Aah Ache ©: SBIR Orin DEES 0 AOR ESTE OOS SRO oa 111.4 ISO) 113.4 71.56 69.59 68.47 
REPEPDOCOUS INS. Maa ah Perse nat lee yeree ate apenas aiceetetaas 102.3 103.7 97.6 83.13 81.32 78.54 
Opivana eee ake ANE so Sete oe cope tate yn< Vigee TSG 163.3 86.59 84.25 86.05 
TROON COE ay: Ter Ie oe toe ei ee a kiss Betas cas a alge 133.5 133.0 132.0 77.69 76.85 74.51 
Leb slaatea (Heri en 5 +, bra. ORIEN AE ice GES RAPE ee Oa Cah Sree 116.2 114.5 97.1 83.73 82.36 75.93 
Rotied Oehdavhylalssi, 0 Ce eion a4 eM Ee ICn Hood emer ren Comat 116.9 114.4 113.6 84.30 82.40 77.39 
Nisioaies Wall Senet cit cei cee we Aate +o ote oabeade:s IRB) 112.9 117.9 74.75 73.76 75.39 
Brantlondem neon. crs 4s See eis ee ae Attics aie enmeasts 91.4 91.8 88.0 69.96 69.47 67.25 
Ei elial ata ee Bitar. Oe. © ASCII cite PR GIS Oe Cie ee a ee 129.8 128.8 122.5 69.88 68.12 68.10 
(Ce Salk les, eon A cS CATE TOPE eae. ice eee Rs es 116.2 je PARAL 67.44 65.77 64.01 
TORE Henn eeeaee mer, were tee ale ten aise cena is 126.5 126.8 117.9 Wibeon 70.47 66.84 
SUCH MSV aie nee Sete te ee Ry he crercte Sapeerts.s 141.8 142.6 115.5 85.99 86.03 52.42 
RISTA TENTS lcs SRR ches Re Ry rot) coe ele 1s.5. Five aha ete: = 95.0 97.2 95.0 66.50 64.00 61.93 
BR fois Kirsty yey hates Blas Me onene ae ns EROS IG IG eens CRE ae 125.8 125.2 122.2 71.03 70.06 67.36 
NSISHROUIBAN Sb aeeie ls Sore Ric cM erates cleo DEAS ROHS One REL Gea neat 126.9 128.2 120.6 94,32 92.60 89.67 
Win sors aaNet ttt MING ceriets 7 titel ets caer. 80.9 74.5 80.6 88.07 83.40 76.69 
Pall Given LATICO Marcie meet cee eh Alen tebe cueee otter tes 155.9 156.5 148.8 95.81 92.89 87.85 
COSA Walliierri—— bt eA rb tree -vee Gcesiaintee. Gcyeng fon eeen ere 114.8 120.0 118.0 75. 64 74.31 (Pape 
Winter ae ee. ails ue. tc CIR Sb ena weets seta sete as 115.6 iy 110.8 68.06 67.85 64.56 
VEC Mer MASE ot ecice oaecitee rate x Baie. fsa 137.4 12782 67.93 67.57 65.15 
PSHVel Se HOTO1IS Sia hits Cet IAM AN SSE Gen Re. SEE ne eae 145.1 146.3 138.7 66.89 66.83 65.92 
4 Eo haa(ovel Neva aces OLS 4 OREO. RBIS GRO CO CEIAS He, Cee 199.1 198.8 187.2 71.06 70.74 70.26 
Galeary- sewer eek a ce Te hee cs elon es et idine ciation Wma ivvie3 165.4 71.58 71.36 68.73 
Vian COUVOL Eee Nee Sere tee see nce eerste Beales 120.2 112.8 117.6 79.14 78.74 74.97 
Wil COLIA Te earn Ue ice tA tet oe iec-c cei Om ore eeaceeaes 120.5 109.2 117.6 71.05 71.64 68.20 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


—oow—eswosws0OanayqywsnmsSssSoaosw“O>aw—eoo——S=~=~S 

















Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 

Sept Aug Sept. Sept Aug Sept 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Min tng 239. a at Roe co pee ee 125.7 127.0 125.1 91.28 89.19 85.79 
Metalimining 2. 4, Sees teen er eee eg, 142.5 144.1 138.7 93.39 91.42 85.99 
Ol eee enor Gaerne 74.0 74.9 76.1 74.46 71.89 72.43 
Other motalocia crags.) oe ae ee 206.4 208.7 197.1 99.72 97.97 90.87 
Wels 0 Rete ts os Leet he: AS Bee ee een 8, 93.6 93.0 101.2 91.98 89.19 88.74 
Coal. cats Ferpikin oR ta ceit Sa ee es ia! 50.3 56.9 72.81 67.73 74.20 
Oil and watural:gasitceac ba Ce 276.4 276.7 274.4 107.23 105.99 100.54 
Nenu etal. Pe. ate «02. ee Um > 143.3 149.1 134.4 80.42 79.37 78.22 
Manufacturing <7... tect ee 115.2 113.5 112.4 76.50 15.27 72.73 
WurableisoodsesjAcnaee eee ene Emenee 119.1 114.1 114.1 83.08 81.48 78.45 
INon-durablerzoods eae ee eee ne ae 111.9 112.9 110.9 70.57 69.98 67.70 
ioodlandibeversgesse een. ee he seme eee 1272 133.5 128.4 65.62 65.62 63.08 
Meat products $5 Sah. ota ek ee 144.4 146.6 135.1 79.10 76.48 73.55 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 174.2 218.1 207.2 48.33 52.20 Dowee 
Grain miiliproducts4ioe. 4.) eee. 106.0 105.8 107.1 73.61 74.85 71.34 
Bread and other bakery products.... 110.8 22 110.9 66.18 65.68 63.62 
Distilled and malt liquors...................... 110.5 Dili 109.6 87.85 89.00 82.75 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 84.4 83.2 90.3 75.61 75.06 70.24 
Rubber productses-spie eerie a en eee 110.5 108.4 101.1 80.73 78.68 76.40 
sea therproducts..-.e eee oe eee 89.1 90.1 88.2 51.38 51.18 50.44 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94.6 96.3 93.6 49.19 49.19 47.71 
Textile products (except clothing)...... 80.0 79.3 78.7 61.61 60.58 59.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 72.6 (8) 76.4 57.74 56.26 54.69 
Woollen: gogds. 0 4620 See i OS 64.8 64.1 59.6 57.93 58.30 57.13 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 83.2 82.6 80.9 68.00 67.43 66.19 
Clothing (textile-and fir): 2 se, ee 95.6 94.4 94.1 49.04 48.01 45.96 
Menisiclothing’y <1 Uae eee, ee 95.6 94.1 0am 48.25 47.20 44.72 
Women's clothing? 46 nin. ae eee 102.3 101.1 101.6 50.90 50.54 46.44 
Knit good sien oe Waele ait een) 80.2 79.5 78.0 47.11 46.06 46.22 
WVOOd producti, dose .e aa. tence a ane oe 110.7 94.8 109.2 66.73 63.16 63.98 
Saw and plaming millet... ee 113.0 87.3 112.4 68.58 63.20 65.55 
Qiurnituresg.ceiiey 5. Pascoe Nee se 116.2 116.4 112.7 65.55 64.95 62.75 
Other wood products.J2..02.: decks oes. ae. 89.5 89.1 87.6 58.64 58.52 57.51 
Paper products: 22.0. scence, GRR, en 127.1 128.4 125.0 88.40 88.47 85.19 
pand paper millshs see eee a eee 127.9 130.2 124.4 94.47 94.70 91.13 
Other. paper products, ss hee eee a ee 125.0 124.0 126.5 72.75 72.00 70.91 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 123.4 121.1 120.1 83.77 82.27 79.42 
iron and ijsteelproducts, 2)2 56h ek, ae We 7 112.9 99.1 88.15 86.42 82.89 
Agriculturalimplements...... 022 o).c...<2s.00. 75.6 76.9 59.3 85.69 80.09 81.06 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 168.0 171.8 169.1 87.10 86.63 85.11 
ard ware and ‘tools: 2) kee il ee 102.7 101.6 94.2 79.67 77.93 74.83 
Heating and cooking appliances...... 115.4 112.6 104.5 77.51 74.74 74.01 
Dron castiigss,.. /2:aaren). ; ent e | eee 101.5 103.1 92.7 85.17 81.96 80.55 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ 120.1 120.3 108.9 84.27 84.09 79.32 
Priniaryarouandisteol: ., se ene e eeee anal 124,2 85.5 101.32 99.61 95.30 
Sheet metal producti ts. /...) eckonac.nehoe.. 117.0 117.8 106.5 88.93 88.82 84.48 
Wire andiwire prodiicts. ©. .40+-4a. 52 oe: 121.0 11858 113.0 89.21 88.45 83.61 
Transportation equipment,..............<..sie.... 11255 103.9 117.6 87.79 85.67 83.04 
Alreratt and partauee es os. 0h eke oe 252.6 257.8 366.3 89.92 89.33 88.40 
Motor vehicles. 0 04. 88.-.. he) eee 109.1 78.4 97.9 100.87 97.48 89.91 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 109.8 99.4 101.4 85. 23 81.99 81.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 69.6 68.8 68.2 79.44 79.19 72.90 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 127.1 129.2 114.2 79.85 80. 67 77.80 
Non-ferrous metal products....................-... 130.5 130.1 124.2 86.52 85.59 78.70 
Aluminum productset\s..5. hbk ee ee. 148.7 145.3 136.8 83.18 81.07 81.23 
Brass and copper products.................0000.. LUIS aS 106.9 83. 23 80.73 79.59 
Smeltingwmnd rennings, eee een ee 145.1 146.5 140.6 94.54 94.10 80.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 140.0 138.0 136.6 82.46 Slee 79.26 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... GIB 7 ilglaleye 119.9 89.56 88.41 85.28 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 222.4 217.1 220.0 78.19 77.29 76.93 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... WHS 151.6 142.7 80.87 79.44 77.89 
Clay products 0+ see tae Tan aah 105.4 105.9 109.8 74.83 (ant 71.36 
Glass'and glass products: ..- S-.<0t tee c sens 153.9 151.5 140.8 75.91 (onos (Oeo2 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 138.3 140.2 140.3 110.73 110.01 104.02 
Chomibaliproductss- serene. ear ca ee eee 132.2 131.8 131.6 87.6 86.75 83.89 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.0 118.4 119.9 77.50 76.31 74.68 
Acidsyalkalis and salts e220.) 90.52 S.A 151.8 148.1 148.2 98.73 97.36 93.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 131.8 130.1 125.0 67.47 66.91 65.49 
Constructo y0.28 cx Berneseen aoe eie SO ee 151.4 154.4 144.2 79.59 77.92 16.25 
Building and general engineering................... 148.7 149.4 142.2 86.59 84.82 83.09 
Highways, bridges and streets...............20.5. 155.7 162.6 147.3 68.80 67.69 65.67 
Electric and motor transportation................. 132.9 132.4 126.4 78.67 78.21 75.70 
Servic? ast eouasiey oar tee + eee on eee ee 142.7 147.5 139.1 50.30 49.36 48. 04 
iHlotelsiand restaurantes een niente neee 134.3 140.3 130.0 39.85 38.98 38.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 114.8 114.1 116.2 45.27 44.27 43.07 
Industrial composite.....................0.. 0.0.5. 125.3 124.2 121.9 74.36 73.42 70.85 
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Tables C=4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
September] August |September|September] August |September 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
INewioundilancis-prseaees tte ota ce his ae serve eae aeons Ball 38.3 37.6 1.55 1.53 1.49 
INO; Vt) SCO ULAR le Metta oe ONL oe Metis eng od tea ees 41.0 41.4 40.5 1.47 1.48 1.48 
INiGwe DrUlswic lo natant Os Ace thee cit te tee rae is 41.0 42.3 42.4 1.50 1.46 1.41 
CICDEC! Serer reerere ts Snes Seca ies sueveroatst el elas wus © ee 42.4 42.0 41.6 1.54 1.53 1.49 
Onto eee hc ete oe owes eed a Hos 41.3 40.8 40.7 1.82 1.79 heal 
IManitobame tac ete at cotta bas birtiinke: «che eieereks amt soe: 41.0 40.7 40.1 1.65 1.64 1.57 
Saslatchew ane moont on wer. here e etter ste athe he Se acess ee 39.0 38.9 39.4 1.87 1.86 1.78 
JNM ey sia koh COE 4 Se RRs ire ch cere a a Ao A BP, ohn Se ra 39.2 39.7 39.6 1.82 1.82 1,74 
Britishe@olimibia (2) dete ke deck clone Ae epee « 37.9 alo fl BV iat rAd 2.09 2.02 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 


Industry SSS Se 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1959 | 1959 1958 | 1959 | 1959 1958 1959 1959 | 1958 
: no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining oe 2) tance sect ee res 41.9; 40.8 | 40.9] 2.04] 2.04] 1.95 | 85.49 | 83.15 | 79.84 
Metaliimining atin... ocr ieee teens as wae 41.9) | 4048} 4050) 2.139 |) 2.137] 2203" | 89.225) 8701 81.28 
(Olen ee cs bon Ne ok re trek ts 42.7 | 41.1] 42.9 1.62 1.63 1.59 | 69.30 | 66.92 | 68.04 
Otherimeta leas Se see ese iy teens ae 41.6 | 40.8 | 388.9 | 2.32-) 2,31] 2.22 | 96.41 | 94.30 | 86740 
EU GLS) yee tec bidet sae a BR oie rm. CCR Te 41.0) 39.1] 41.2 1.93 1,91 1.88 | 79.08 | 74.64 | 77.33 
Coole pre a”. . beaeeret ie, NE ere, A 40.9 | 38.2) 41.7 1.75 (2a eon) glo oe MODs CDR ROS 
Oilandinaturalicassa see. eee eee 41.38 | 40.6 | 40.4] 2.24] 2.23 | 2.14 | 92.65 | 90.49 | 86.33 
Non=m otal iets te. ateckn G. cea tal ances 43.2 | 43.0] 44.4 1.79 1.79 (20) Cloud LOMee Tsao: 
Manufacturing? ss tte ae 41.2} 41.0] 40.7] 1.72) 1.70] 1.64 | 71.14 | 69.56] 66.91 
Dursbleigoodss..6.e 04s a. ee e ee AT | Ade acs Calne SS alles I9R) 7o.50 1] COoce) eenso 
INon-durableteood sas seeeaccee ene ee eee 40.8 | 40.8] 40.7} 1.58 1568 | leo 164.318i6e. GomimnOle4e 
Hoodtand beveragestssseee oe ot ee. eee 40.3 41.6 41.8 1.50 1.46 1.39 | 60.41 | 60.68 57.93 
Mea tiproducts: sie eee as tere eee 42.1] 40.7] 40.4 1.83 1,79 Us WW AEy |) Vesey 1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.5 | 44.5] 47.5 1.12 1.10 1.06 | 48.15 | 48.90 | 50.35 
Grainunill products eee: heater ee: ALSO Aas ALS Tel 165. ele 67a| ele bon n6Ses lng) 425m GGnLe 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.3 | 42.1 | 42.2 1.42 1.42 1.36 | 60.06 | 59.84 | 57.48 
Distilledvhiquors sme ee meetin eee 39.8 | 41.6] 41.8 1.90 90 R eeleSon| 0.90 | aissilllmmad eco: 
Maltiliqiorsecsi ore. ee oie eee 38.9 |} 40.1 | 35.9} 2.13 | 2.12 | 2.05 | 82.84 | 84.90 | 73.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products................| 89.9] 389.4] 39.4 1,74 1.74 1.64 | 69.43 | 68.54 64.46 
FuubbDer productsin. = eaaece ee ee eee ie ee Py Clara UIs} 1 SOM FL ATSe ela oals (Oncor. Command eel 
eatherprouuctss, «ones are aie ee cee 40.2 | 40.1 40.8 1.18 alg) 1.14 | 47.30 | 46.84 | 46.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.9 40.4 40.4 1.14 ihe wles 1.10 | 45.49 | 45.11 44.32 
Otherileather products). ae eee nen 40.7] 40.3 | 41.8 1.26 126 e250) Ol 26M oO 4 oe T, 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.7 42.3 42.2 1.30 1.29 1.26 | 55.47 | 54.45 53.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. .| 40.8 40,2 40.2 1229 1.28 1,24 | 52.70 | 51.49 50.05 
Woollentroods:te = gave caer eee eee 43.8 | 44.5 | 48.6] 1.22 121 119!) 53.43 | 53.96 | 951288 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.9 43.5 | 43.9 1.39 1.38) 1359) 60.854 60.10) | 59n18 
Clothing ((textilerand dun) seen nee eee SOR Boi dl Bie d e ee loill 1.08 | 44.38 | 43.16 | 40.83 
Mens clothing yey ean oar eee AU || Steisel |} airfoil I) al, ae! iB} 1.09 | 44.61 | 43.32 | 40.48 
Womencsiclothingts 9 ener eee ee 38.4 37.9 35.4 1.20 120 1.14 | 46.05 | 45.62 | 40.25 
SG ab hiWedoy of |: ters ate PAIR rhodes rane ned ars 4] 40.5 | 40.6} 1.03 1.02 LOS | S422 ln eAl 2am eAla TS 
*Wood prodiicts ween sree ee nee sel AsO 4alinG oe 1.37 | 1.46 | 64.27 | 58.84 | 61.30 
Saw and planing m1llges eee eee ee A RS Zita 162 1537) L255) 167.207 158.86. | 68266 
d Visi Hingis 4 5 Ree nme, yet ues J Ga. 9 | 43.6 1 48.7 | 1.40 1.40 1.35 | 61.52 | 60.86 | 59.00 
Other woou productsus-sss1es ee eee ee Sie Niners Oir| aa 2 erie lemme 30) iL 1.26 | 54.15 | 54.01 | 53.59 
IPADCLEDLOG UCtS Rete cen amen teree 2On aioe) 24 le Zoe SOOM ees .00 1.94 | 83.06 | 88.12 | 79.72 
iRolpandipapendiit lise qeeeeeain. cee .2 41.4 41.0 2.15 2.15 | 2.08 | 88.71 | 89.04 85.44 
@therpaperniproductss ssneeeeee cn acne. al 41.7 41.8 1.59 1.58 1.54 | 67.138 | 65.98 64.37 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 22 39.5 39.6 | 2.10] 2.08 1.99 | 84.35 | 82.17 78.96 
<Ironvand steel productsemeensacee eee es aT 40.9 41.1 2.03 2.02 1.91 | 84.84 | 82.70 78.54 
Agricultural implements...................-. 203i] SSteez eo oneala eee O2 1.97 IS9e |) C200 Nedeoae 75.19 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 30 40.8 |} 41.4 1.96 1.98 1.89 | 79.28 | 80.86 | 78.41 
ilerdyware andctoolssmernseateee ee meec ee sil 41.8 41.1 1.77 1.76 1,69 | 75.50 | 73.63 69.46 
Heating and cooking appliances............. Son mele al ee: SAS 1.74 Le 1.68 | 74.55 | 71.41 71.19 
IironyCastingss hota eee ee ee ne 40.4 41.5 11.09)53 1.93 estetee | TPA |) Pas} ile aiee 
Machinery, INC UST A eee eer eee el 41.9 40.5 1.89 1.90 1.80 | 79.81 | 79.51 72.98 
Prmaryaron and stecloe. eee. pees | ANNE We CIO Pa nhs 2.00 2.26 | 97.75 | 96.56 90.97 
Sheet metal products:....-....-5..--05-. 00 4} 42.8] 42.2] 2.00] 2.00] 1.94 | 84.92 | 85.65] 81.66 
“Transportation eqwipment......+...+o..0+.5: .0}; 40.0) 40.0] 2.01 1.99 1,92 | 82.48 | 79.55 76.68 
/ WIG ENILO LEV opdeadacen sadonosoncedoe.. 5 41527) 40.8 1.96 1.98 1.96 | 81.55 | 81.36 | 79.97 
Motor-velicles\@ oc: mater ccs moe ee sil 38.4} 38.8 | 2.24] 2.28 | 2.09 | 94.42 | 87.52 80.94 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... sil 39.5 | 40.4 1.96 eit 1.89 | 80.53 | 75.52 | 76.48 
Railroad and rolling stock ea Bree 300) oro noone 1,94 1.95 Us 7Ad) i eiesee I) Hoi! 70.82 
Shipbuilding and repairing.. fe es 20) |) 20598 | e40K3 1.93 1.93 Son (Selon oon ator) 
*Non-ferrous metal products. . ary eee .8| 40.4] 36.5 1.98 1.98 1.92 | 80.78 | 79.78 69.93 
Aliminums products eee eee aul 41.4 42.2 US Zire eeal 1.67 | 74.62 | 70.92 70.31 
Brass and copper products.................. 36) |) 4025 41.2 1.89 1.86 1582 P78. 0Gn|eon02 75.19 
SMeiting and rennines eee eee Pll 40.1 32.8 2.20 2.20 2.16 | 88.38 | 88.21 70.68 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. . ; 4 40.5 40.7 1.78 Leith Le onllecos Can | ale sO 70.33 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment . 2 40.5 40.4 1.99 1.98 1.92 | 82.03 | 79.97 Wife) 
Telecommunication equipment............. 9 39.9 40.8 1.58 1.59 1.55 | 64.72 | 63.59 63.16 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ESVTRY GT's i ues Mena eae ch te, Boia mat le Ae A .8} 40.38 | 41.2] 1.79 ae UE 63) CEG) |i riko) yy yailealal 
Wire'and (cable ee eter he ten eee On) 42225) 41-8 (9 22017) e220 1.91 | 86.58 | 84.68 | 79.67 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ il 40.3 | 40.3 1.68 1.68 1.63 | 69.18 | 67.65 65.77 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 4] 48.5 |] 44.3 1.74 leis GSM evide le eon ls 74.65 
Claycpr OdUCTR tt oe ic ee niyo aha ee vt |) 43,05] “4304 1.61 1.60 17560), 2020611692121) 67062 
Glassiand glass products-......+.+....-+.... .5] 41.5] 42.8 ida 1.68 1.70 | 72.72 | 69.60 | 72.89 

Products of petroleum and coal............... .8| 40.7] 40.4] 2.43} 2.42 | 2.30] 99.21 | 98.28] 99.79 

Chemical productsterte ree oko naa -1} 40.5} 40.8]; 1.90] 1.89 1.83 | 77.99 | 76.73 74.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. ae Oe 40.0 1.44 1.44 1,42 | 59.38 | 57.62 56.96 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............-s2.-+- .3 | 40.4] 40.6 | 2.19 | 2.18] 2.10] 90.34 | 88.18] 85.18 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ sgl Ade 4b 1.41 1.41 1.38 | 59.54 | 58.66 57.91 

Construction 7). eo ees 424) 42.0) 42.7) 1.85 | 1.83 | 1.76] 78.57] 76.97 | 75.07 

Building and general engineering.............. 41.9 41.1 ta Ss ed bY 2.01 1,92 | 84.75 | 82.75 81.32 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 43.3 | 43.4] 43.1 1.56 1.54 1,49 | 67.56 | 67.01 64.09 

Electric and motor transportation............ 44.7 | 44.2) 44.6] 1.76 LOMO Meas SONleCTe oo 75.64 

Services 38 ese ea ie ieee 9.6) 39.5] 39.4] 1.00] 0.98 | 0.97 | 39.51 | 38.71 | 38.10 
Hotels and restaurants seen een QF On| W390n} oO sone O.90 (me On9O: | OLO4 i a8ebanle aie 78 eo Teo 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 0.8; 389.8 | 39.8] 0.97 | 0.97] 0.97 | 39.65 | 38.55 | 38.65 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 














Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
; A eet Average Average = |—— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Par Weal Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954...).00.......0..5 40.7 1.41 57.48 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955... 6....-..-22000-. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956.................5: 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958..............-..-- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

OFS s September memen ce letcen erst. 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

(OG NOLO nao stae tach enon 2 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

INfoKiGieal Ysi2, Ann bean Gene eae 40.9 Loy 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

IMEcemborsee eae. cs eeia. 40.7* ail 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132),2 

LO5SOMamuni yee wee. hears eee 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 12621 131.6 

TAS) oY gion tec o bioecus Ls eee One ee 40.9 Wha gpl 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

Marchtne <tbeyc cn acvrecsite ctr ae 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132',.5 

FA DEER eh eras ee ess eracsarete 40.7 1.72 70.01 Gilet 125.4 133.7 

Mary Pete cee coke Seis oe rueod 41,1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 13523 

iTS See ick eee cited thos aaa aten ape 41.0 wh ate4 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

Diy ee See Spee A ihvslon etn 40.8 sci! 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

AAG UIES oct cic tics Ch te RR Pe 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

Septem ber @)eoueikit esr actos 41.2 1.72 71.14 170.4 12761 134.1 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a ————— 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

iOyseqsianlecre il, WS) cagossgnwoeoouse 15,446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,518 315, 607 
Wecemberele el OO4 Mere eine c cicleiste<oe 16,104 10, 504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
IDyeevanjase ds 60 co poooaeanon 26,895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
iDysverssaaletsre UL WSK), Wok an ompoodeocmos 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
Mecentibersn lad Gomes. amet seieece ers 13,327 11,209 24,536 326, 568 107,176 433,744 
Decembermt sl OSas. ena creer: 11,579 9,752 PL BBU 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January TEL ODO sean re aatie suse. sre areus 8,643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
sjouitciaiy Mla! Sees came scons. 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March POF O aes ciesere clean toyere, oner 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174,787 798,125 
April We TO eye se ceevin Sate Teves rte 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781, 566 
May TA QH OL & Aresterers tyscet esas etn 16,883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
June De ODO eee tre wsseranwisuecysre » 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
July LG NO Oe eho ocean 14,579 16,464 31,048 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August LO Orem we tats; craze, eho 14,235 14,317 28 , 552 185, 527 106, 965 292 , 492 
Septembensl O00 mer ern. = ctrscnsat 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96 074 268,491 
October ODO mM niece ie ticks ctor 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
INovemibers (9591) en sede cies: 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 303 , 223 
Wecembers 1619594) eines. 22a. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 


Ce SS 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 
30, 1959() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Sept. 30 Oct. 31, 
1959 1958 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 382 99 481} — 1,372 | — 32 
OPeS GRY soto ses eo CAS PE ee oe 2,298 8 2,006 | — 298 | + 1,741 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 438 33 431) + 49} + 158 
Metal Mining 38 2.0) Ole ree Der Se pene EL 301 20 321 + 3) |) oe 159 
Biels 4: BAG AUS Gen pee ee ee Rem. ae 81 6 87 - 31 _ 34 
iNon=MetalsMining ¥.eaer- ee eee ie eee. 29 1 30}; + Oy se 24 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 14 1 15 Oo; + 13 
IPROSPECUINE Rete t ee eee ee eee? 13 5 18); — 4 _ 4 
Manutactoring (yee ee eee ee 2,776 1,944 4,720} — 2,258; + 1,537 
Hoods'ands Beverages nent center 264 153 417 — 193 |} + 150 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 4 7 11 _ 1 + 2 
Rubber Eroductss eee eee mete eee ere 20 21 41 _ 21 = 7 
eather iProauctesess- a ee eee 35 117 152 _ 86 + 18 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 97 132 229 = 84) + 94 
Clothing Gextilerand fur) semen ee een ee 94. 854 948 _ 793 + 351 
Wood 'Rroductsse. eee ee eee: 269 63 332 — 121; + 102 
Paper Productsis- tne eee eee 114 56 170} — 40) + 75 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 132 78 210 _ 67 ++ 23 
Tron andsteellProductas-< ene .n. fo. eee ee 562 113 675 - 252 + 300 
ransponun tonke) qulpmeriteeeer ty ae ne meee 515 52 567 a 23 + 172 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...................-. 144 72 216 _ 31 + 113 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 210 a 281 — 330 | + 134 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 86 23 109 _ 17 + 45 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 12 6 18 — 16 — 22 
Chemical Products) 2e eee eee 121 62 183 _ 81 a. 8 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 97 64 161) — o7] — wil 
Construction’: (ace, so8ee ou. he kl oa ee 1,659 86 1,745 _ 854) + 683 
enerali@ontractOns a7 matte era) aetna ee 977 52 1,029 - 651 + 405 
Special Trade Contractors............e.eesee0ee- 682 34 716 — 203 | + 278 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 704 WA 875 | — 76) + 391 
‘Kransporta tion pce Pe eee eee 583 92 675 _ 62 + 403 
CORA OCS fees Ee re ae eee ie of echt eae 33 7 40 - 40 _ 19 
Conamiunice tron sipee. ache ee See een 88 72 160 + 26 + 7 
Public Utility Operation........................... 13 22 53} — a2} — 12 
EV atlG Ooo acs cates cett cit PER coe wt. ee cee 1,884 2,479 4,363 | — 988 | + 1,351 
Wiholessl ese =. Lea Ben NAA Des 9 Nee 715 381 1,096 — 557 + 217 
DET ee ere pence EN eee hey, = ae Pgitlaay 1,169 2,098 3,267 = 426 + 1,184 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 444 484 925 - 184) + 129 
Service 00 on. ea rete Se iis oe Oe a 1,537 7,609 9,146 | — 2,766; + 2,115 
Community or Public Service.................... 180 1,562 1,742 - 27 + 583 
Government services ne cee ene eee enn 546 331 877 _ 351 + 78 
IRECres tions SELVaCO teem arte nen een nn 85 59 144 119 + 60 
IBUISINESS| SEL VAC ie ak wee ee Le a ee ee, ke 305 273 608 _ 318 oe 123 
Personal Service sean cate eee sae oe 391 5,384 5,775 — 1,708 + 1,271 
GRANDiTOTAL. 8. eee 12,150 12,935 255085 — 8,770; + 8,061 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959 (1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





; Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ——_— 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,389 1,197 2,586 5, 429 1,686 fee iNiits 
@lericalf Workers emcee cera. Va 2,465 3, 242 12,174 40 , 536 52,710 
DaleseVOrkersmecee ohooh. aaecrseite se ae 992 1, 463 2,455 5 15 12,492 17,607 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 449 5,990 6, 432 23,354 18,595 41,949 
SCALLION Seem ee oper en ee vere, Mpa Rasae Src ach May ciliagegs <cor4 uh ohe. ll lcaps ot beers ehetevs 1,076 2 1,078 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 379 23 402 2,367 198 2,565 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 6, 606 1,411 8,017 83 , 224 16,750 99,974 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

HOWACCO) met an eee eta: 58 15 73 878 465 1,348 
Wextilesy.clounIng, Ctl o.nsccas6 nes). 96 1,033 1,129 2,614 10,148 12,762 
Lumber and lumber products........ 2,427 3 2,430 6,181 122 6,303 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 80 19 99 778 386 1,164 
Leather and leather products........ 26 89 115 1,042 1,103 2,145 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Sour pees aockre: 33 213 44 257 
Metalwornkino ieee eke wart cn veneers: 600 4 604 11,084 123 11, 807 
lectricalerwe a. ccc nchirad tous eee: 138 15 153 1,955 867 2,822 
Transportation equipment........... (rad Veet ot 5 Os 6 832 26 858 
WUE MAY2) , oo aes att POGOe GeO UE MH OD EO Ot CIE Aer Oe 161 sR || Sonepat 1,136 
Wonstructione..4ceoee cree TOQ4 leet. se coco: 1,004 19,373 4 1G ane 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 610 18 628 14,605 135 14,740 
Communications and public utility... CON) Seem Se re 36 561 4 565 
WrAdewand Services. sceiic sen ais ssiee to 193 155 348 3,419 1,622 5,041 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,011 39 1,050 13,924 854 14,778 
OLE Cla Weeey a esia eee aera rete 44 10 54 ISEB YA 239 1,776 
PAOLENCICES  etcidrleire re rintes estore 83 11 94 3,092 8 3,100 

Wnskillodswiorkerstas-maskiccrerias se ane 1,412 464 1,876 63,077 17,148 80, 225 
Hoodsand. tooaccO: scarce teen ree 74 111 185 2,740 3,763 6,503 
Lumber and lumber products........ 57 10 67 6, 290 279 6,569 
Metalworking eens .cctie cree tices src ae aa 22 99 3,818 539 4,357 
Construction sees eee eal LAO) a carte emer ie nae Be 579 PAS oP Al aaa dees, oe 28, 822 
Other unskilled workers............. 625 321 946 21,40 12,567 33,974 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303,223 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, Oct. 29 Octai- Oct. 30, 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 ‘ 

Newfoundland........................ 395 387 330 5,821 4,857 8,222 € 
OLNGT\ TOO Kee ys eae eee yee 20 22 9 1,437 1,099 2,410 
Grandes lise s6-)) eek ne hope ae | 21 6 17 516 444 986 
Site JORUASS Songs oe Sede an ee 354 359 304 3,868 3,314 4,826 
Prince Edward Island................. 260 440 109 1,123 991 1,256 
Charlottetown een aaeek een one 91 85 59 749 644 869 
UEMURA ESC AGS canna acoubahuoo bun 169 355 50 374 oat 387 
INOVa SCOUIA Pc sy ee re ee 680 728 593 12,150 11,192 13,813 
mherst ete oe Oe ae ee 12 13 6 447 OW 462 
IBidgewater eer ee ee eee eee eeneee 18 12 24 672 600 731 
EL clit acs PAR ie eee te acer: Mais 405 459 384 3,935 3,761 3,826 
SIM VERTOSS rites rc eecee Seve se re es a ee eters Gee el ce ee I eee ee ae 180 Wal 262 
Cent Ville wegen tea< yee eerie tence 81 95 76 761 693 894 
TVErDOOl Geared ere eek ce ee eee 9 12; 1 261 210 345 
New. GIaszoweee. ee nee eee ee eee 31 28 31 1,253 1,396 1,899 
Spring hill we ei eae eee 4 Ly eaees acne eee 826 690 713 
VCO Me etren tad some SET nie anette 24 26 df 2,243 2,241 2,824 
RighonoyMens, be Fh pa Ed Sipe eek ye a 28 19 10 739 530 829 
EY ALIN OULD peek. Cee eee 68 63 54 833 528 1,028 
New Brunswick....................... 725 891 547 10,419 8,506 12,655 
Bathurst, ecaecct ha hee eee 37 51 7 825 685 855 
Camp bellitone aa seer ten 28 126 45 708 726 901 
Joho IbVORROY, oon ec.auamens 6 os cnaneoee 4 AD Wecuerdce cigs ee 479 395 702 
IFO CLERIC LONE earner tee 155 160 90 942 958 1,082 
Minto’. See eee a cca eR eee 45 25 17 256 273 501 
(Moncton. rere nee 165 213 213 2,561 1,847 3,049 
INewcastlé:tres 45ers ween 2 1Ypy Wasi oad aero 911 846 1,068 
Saint TON eek ok oe eee ee ee 213 195 125 1,934 1,793 2,497 
Ste OLOphenint 7.2 ae ar gan eee ane 18 28 36 986 404 982 
SUSSEKs ct ees RH anne SRR er early 13 18 idl 306 221) 340 
Woodstockoset tc) amie Renan 45 32 3 511 358 678 

Quehee a tess oc eee oan 6,607 9,872 3,438 89,386 74,455 111,359 +. 
IAT ING. ssh bea penta Peete ily 18 24 1,261 1,094 1,196 
FAS DESTOSH \ecreeie rec 1 Lee EMRE ee 30 8 1 366 291 503 

Baie: Commenter. a. tee eere ee 140 2 Ni eee 2 337 CONT ck cuca 
iBeaubarmoistrnuec eee none 24 35 41 605 582 819 
Sucking hare yee ee eran ee 68 65 15 501 442 692 
Galisdnscsl were sae a Cee 14 96 270 545 354 1,061 
Chandler a. e adi ae nee ee ton 11 38 5 223 200 241 
Chicoutimi ee Perk 533 560 103 1,209 1,026 1,207 
Gowansvillose. ee eee ee 18 Os |e HON vs 265 G5 Doier eae. 

OLS Cort, Lt mea ee ae sta ee 66 101 2 531 457 608 
ID yeueamaarernGhiallts,. on cconcoseamaaaace 33 40 32 1,250 1,010 1,336 
Harmiisimniaees sn sccm eee eee 16 299 6 521 288 668 
HOresU Vale tee ey eee 398 369 25 224 397 719 
BEDC oa cosh ak ac oR eo eee mah Ace 1 14 4 212 160 228 
Gran yer ect te eee ee 19 502 11 1,022 849 Leo 
RET UU eaten eee Aa c.f ie mee eR Be cae) ee On 88 55 1,708 1,376 1,878 
JOlehte ree Ae he ee Od onis 78 115 53 1,987 1,389 1,796 
JONCULCrG a... a: Nee ae ee 23 Gd 23 1,279 Dede ss) 1,448 
Issichuter sft ee ees ce ene 16 42 32 417 353 440 
bayiVialibais see eee nn ee 10 15 14 473 349 473 
a Ta Gueten ct: Mere ene eee 561 678 79 575 559 760 
LE VISION ete oe cet ee a a ee 58 69 62 1,555 1,300 1,961 
FOUISe Ville eins seen Meee eke ay 22 17 12 529 319 653 
BU Eee has ict ae es eee lo, ea 2 || ns oe ae 613 536 452 
WIENER Nahe Rae eS ee 133 DAE | ee taree lens ke 254 ileizp 306 
Via Gani fuer, cite amet meat Pane e LL 27 19 396 298 933 
Mégantictee s\n eee ee eee. 2 3 4 470 325 474 
Mont-latinien een eee ee eee 37 14 4 218 172 352 
Montmarniy. ne pan mere yan ae 25 29 6 491 409 598 
Montresaiee . Sv eee ane ae 2,015 3,785 1,553 36,161 32,157 47,694 
New: Richmond sees eee en 3 25 i 275 214 315 
Port Alere clit gs eee me eeeeaes hese pe elle Re AE Co Pe 8 5 327 258 310 
Quebec Peers eter ce eee 430 649 316 7,079 5,929 7,952 
Rim ouskalees a1 as es aoe ee 88 202 38 1k Pari 835 1,400 
Riviere ul loupe eee see: 21 13 i 990 633 1,239 
Roberval ees eee ee See 223 228 23 581 499 695 
LOU fyi 0Upee Sep ae Seay OR Fr er Dh ne 44 82 24 Loar 1,210 1,662 
Stes Aon thes. ose ee eee 14 39 11 432 296 508 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 66 92 30 521 473 597 
Ste. Th érésen ee oe enc evr ne 29 200 11 1,149 1,019 1,143 
ps le Vande snp annhaaanosoacac 62 87 45 1,461 942 1,462 
Sts Jean. sae ee ee ee we 58 62 51 1,517 1,345 1,570 
tid CLOMm Camere s tis on We an eee 65 87 29 981 652 1,060 
Sept-Lles Were cc ee, Sra SA 192 195 54 697 648 950 
Shawiniganre year ea ek eee 68 122 10 1,967 1,666 3,169 
Sherbrooke eee een n eee 157 187 107 3, 122 2,369 3,464 
SOT UR dept eine ates Geert Bk pe 37 22 18 1,326 1,047 3,235 
PUhetiorcdeviines see eee eee 58 54 22 1,343 665 1,187 
PLPOIssRivieres eee eee eee 146 172 105 2,559 1,958 3,214 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959 








(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Quebec—(Cont’d.) 
ACH LO) Syne: aeam en, SPR ese ore 22 20 14 1,118 962 1,296 
Vie tley.trel dienes 8 saree com chiee 18 18 We 1,260 1 5162 1,402 
WHCLOLIA Vallee ee cc ee ome to rasa 22 42 13 1,105 832 1,239 
WallerSits, (reOreesis, cnmaet cet aceite sists 70 79 26 924 584 1,011 
OUIEGATIONl Sto ee yet Maron coe eter 8,933 10,484 6,598 108,082 96,176 139,077 
ATUPTION Sains coins oto Rae bar oe Ras 39 ky 34 180 106 187 
Leys Gils Poole. Ss ede teint mete Cra RR te 22 23 22 882 911 936 
elle vilereieen 4 oe REE. 8 ek a5 39 50 21 1,047 931 1,302 
IBrAacebMagee....> soak cee Anessa 46 56 40 479 358 640 
Brampton saree pcs cae a Mees os ele eG OW 31 26 1,388 1,339 684 
PBrANtLOLC sees. aes ees basen Mies 94 162 53 1,693 1,624 2,045 
IB POG Vill Gxeaee nae nae Neesieere mets ak wie 43 76 21 348 22 436 
Carleton Placete.. 0.4.7 see sees sacs 6 9 if 180 120 159 
ab aii ees ocak are A Ra seat sé 68 91 217 1,236 1,065 1-573 
(CWObHOUr SW Aled e eRe Ae ee oor 39 22 18 460 478 576 
Collinge wOOds we wl. ore hotel oe 32 12 18 380 344 534 
@ornwall seeeree eee aa es he ees 92 109 83 1,962 il SrAoyes 2,376 
ino tla kemteny. gee ema ee re eer 88 GO pment. 300 PY ET Pe ees SG veer 
Horginie wean ee ees ie ce ee 4 1B |) Ce nome. Rees 426 376 541 
OT UAEIGANGES oer 35 et ica obi Ones 22 39 20 269 POD 321 
Mort Wallisrmens. os celeste) acc cies 8 st 77 88 63 23 seeailal 1,944 
(Geb cs 8 Re Re Re mans ares eri kee 82 104 89 923 667 1,006 
Gananog tienen vids. kone eon ek: oc ee as Th 18 3 142 103 206 
(Goderich: AN. cea hase Seti 41 37 13 324 260 267 
Gel pli ayn Beek, ocean erocy ae ove 44 49 77 15212 1,095 1,079 
[Elam bonnes prcmeer tics, otekec a cineiee 882 976 500 8 ,366 7,163 12,514 
PTA WAKER DULWA vnc csc were ices eine 24 on 15 BY 275 418 
ICApuskasinp we, a2 poy ieee Game hes 23 43 21 516 359 838 
CNOA Me vs Seok Sas ie ccete cee Sue 18 16 26 359 257 422 
RATS LON 6 ee csacccr ee wen este oer ots 92 110 63 1,386 1,383 1,477 
Rar ilancl Wake sccnae tere ae eels see 61 86 22 701 573 880 
EGLGCHENCE SAE ioe ss RE er ne oe 164 219 91 1,159 125 Vere dak 
ea nine tONMe cia: eo nate teleicce tee 23 42 20 885 621 825 
TCR AV EN eich a era area ela o 11 18 8 378 335 598 
IEAStOW.Cle +e the ake A els aes cares 24 26 42 141 111 205 
ROT CONG, OE aie as) Wa ntase st cee ete 555 653 414 3,230 3,014 3,591 
One Branche eo crc Beiae cnc 137 196 ive 2,644 2,428 aA ES) 
NMincl an cee oe oes AN Msiea hot is 15 15 13 413 336 509 
UN SAT EO - SAE, cha sosnse Meo evsteiees oti 5 8 5 276 198 348 
INGWIMar Ket. vase a ites ieieieias ae 101 66 91 941 786 783 
Niavaral balla ese, ce cetash a sects 30 76 44 1,561 1,145 2,013 
Nigra ota: See eB Anite. 5 5 Opiate ate 22 17 11 1,009 813 1,282 
Oaikeyil le ceape: 8 oo. be eRe case Bis 105 OW 45 578 508 598 
(Dead UIs, lett eae arn tere Osc are, Rane ee 25 23 24 526 457 790 
Osheanwar see ee... tide nae atercciske fais at 139 41 3,473 3, 866 10,175 
ORR in cy od een ro aon CeCe aoeem 887 992 711 3,890 3,434 4,149 
Wen SOUT Clam ycee here ad tare citi ve. 51 37 8 697 616 967 
IEE BA STO ITINS lense 4's beac iho Cod olla Soubmdaasd |e ea Sonne nc bin qeiccnicre 304 229 328 
Pembrokenee, wen. . occ ere eeeer ih s< 90 101 45 1,034 911 1,229 
VeteTGA oWegn diet, sp. ee BI Roca Bs oes 19 7} ily 261 170 335 
Reterboroueh ey o1ne Mee ert - 62 83 43 2,050 1,770 2,429 
PATO UOTI IM eet eatery ed LE seh sie 11 13 16 244 149 264 
IP OreeArt hur tte eee area iy 147 111 1,891 1,480 3,095 
Jeon Clollefaruaee saw Aun ase cece be 1 4 9 9 420 392 752 
IBTeESCOtt: Wetec cee cers eae eee 30 33 10 458 334 542 
UGTELCO Wie hele ere ee wee aie sttose re 8 19 8 289 239 426 
StaGatharines eecc aoe. cease fe: 158 152 104 Di vAll 2,103 3,065 
Sieutionmacams nen sac marta negts 52 91 49 Wane: 584 773 
SYN IU ES pts atte AOA Bethe ee OCR pas 58 83 45 soz 1,243 2,022 
Saultus tod Marie sc wach ce oie emo 288 383 254 LeLO7 953 1,615 
SHIGA OOTs | Ate ge OS re 8 oe eae 40 43 38 603 519 615 
SHOUD RIVOLI itis ison de ba cHeoomanemen os 12 12 6 119 95 145 
PimithsHallg ee see och ecrdaks ase 7 15 14 246 183 354 
BLEATLONC awe tere aoe ahaa te 25 50 20 507 424 690 
Sturseon Malla: sce cee sels ester 8 12 2 616 369 831 
Sub uryeees teeta ge ce ere ae ae 117 185 153 2,037 1,888 5,066 
pUnllsonbburcee. serie oe creme iat oe 26 aA OR ee Reena 417 BAS MA Pree cases 
A Maoh CALLE Gee tee Sem hOMt Ee a cit gone 71 128 34 1,230 1,010 1,488 
PLOLONUO sees eens fee ek BPTI TE URN 2,852 3,141 2,043 28, 243 26, 166 32,955 
sTrentonts ee Arts ies Ese outer 79 138 50 510 459 572 
Walkerton aoe Son eats cere 58 75 65 425 258 255 
Wallaceburg.) saccc sre: canna: 8 1 WE ome aon aoe 426 367 aoe 
Wellandieern 4 oc he te eee 50 32 14 983 932 1,981 
Westnet hte an tose sean teh cnet caren: 135 206 112 3, 230 2,958 OF Ain 
Wiis CSOT ee ae te fae oreo 182 21D 106 6, 122 5,747 8,902 
WIDOCStOCKAM Ba- a. ne Semctercteaetib the 59 Hillus b | aeaeeetere ace oft 714 GilGiatl ae aac ee 
Manito Daye ook: <b oe RE omee 2,838 3,850 1,416 11,260 7,624 13,550 
IBTANGONSe. oe ghee! sce oe oe 167 85 123 1,075 687 1,002 
Dap lin wee ees eho SOs Se oe tee 16 28 2D 573 314 621 
Ein Blond eee, 40 So, hese = eats cs 26 28 32 205 125 168 
iPortageila: Prairie sen) aisree seer 44 50 28 601 386 565 
iphehP acs er rer ne eee 61 86 16 203 113 233 
Winn Pep aw rene in. setaeu aietoeerceie 2,524 Snore 1,194 8, 603 5,999 10,961 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office ooo 

(2) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

Saskatchewanl...2.......c20s000..0005 763 1,246 648 8,161 5,563 7,910 
USGS VAD Apr ec me We ete vaneacara i ele ons 42 59 26 292 144 258 

loy.diminsterasse eterna ce tet 14 Ol ual ooo ere 159 LOD oy Seepeteete eects 
MOOSE a ween meee ti cctie ce aan ne 123 135 126 830 549 734 
INorthyBattletord ey saneeeete eae 23 33 45 521 324 554 
iIprincerAlberts. comin scene annie 41 84 65 1,081 634 1,015 
VG RING Site a ie yer cit ane rid aes 218 295 135 1,987 1,551 2,110 
Sas katooneenn, | chee edie tee 165 390 140 1,833 1,424 1,860 
Swit Cnurrentesem cee. sees eee 47 56 28 331 211 328 
Wey burnseee et ciscscere isige esctauves 24 26 19 214 92 178 
Orkston t= ers Nee Sk scicne aes 66 131 64 913 531 873 
ALD CR Ga. 2. etre ier: cite a ittoke Mois oisceree ie aici 2,058 2,813 2,041 14,488 12,124 15,938 

IB airmore Sees reed tie late cts 20 

Caloaryasaenme natiec ee eects eet 631 712 623 5,354 4,583 5,470 
Drum hellerse sane ere seat eee 25 47 37 171 150 184 
GM OntOneet tensa 5 ese eho eee 1,032 1, 440 1,051 6, 487 5,386 7,116 
LIGSONGeR elects aackcaeh ere aioe oe 27 98 14 373 336 Bey 
ethionidcemer cs ree oe enna 104 176 125 935 662 1, 232 
Medicine Hatet..c5 (candor dence 141 166 106 444 442 Dito 
Red gD eerseeea ren. bi Gee eto 79 153 82 524 387 649 
British Columbia...................... 1,751 2,248 1,151 42,333 36,290 47,382 
Chhlliwa clara aceite ten pavcerocrse teas 27 ra) 32 829 656 1,139 
Courtenay en oie ie een 23 17 5 514 449 606 
@ranbrooke « se). Satis ee iene 23 38 19 475 322 445 
Dawsoni@reclk:.. en eee ere sence 22 17 22 627 488 706 
UN CAM See eee ahs see ee mreeteaieiaeicts, here 19 19 13 477 670 654 
Kail OOps weer oon anecie wareeacas 8 if 8 763 517 865 
Kelownauee etn ai cco. cee ae 20 18 9 481 350 630 
CA Grin ait e Mee rans ie mete ERs ceg ess a mete BH 50 1 147 167 287 
Mission: Cityer. conte tee 6 21 20 684 525 732 
INan almost ancien ane 14 11 1 740 725 947 
Nelson, Ret a espa ear cerns ae 10 36 9 617 475 472 
iNew, Westminster: «4.5 a2aoace sees 198 279 142 6,036 5,361 6,789 
Renticton. “seis oak: Gas metic es oune 14 21 iy 486 399 622 
ort yAlbernina- accu. diene on one 16 36 18 520 566 598 
ierince, Georges oe een cies 50 95 40 1,918 1,318 2,218 
IBFINCE RUPErb aanicoactes Seer ene - 6 if 13 1,157 835 1,381 
Prin CebOniseee enantio 11 15 3 203 155 159 

Quesnel sie es as et eta ceca tes 11 1 ho Wi Se aR 922 594) © err as 
TAL]. pee ney dks os Bed Megs acetal hess 46 50 32 609 469 448 
Wan COUVGr se nets cis ore enn: 1,012 1,145 609 19, 286 17,258 22,648 
VOTNON He es toe encrets Meee teetitn bole 14 38 5 858 517 767 
WiGCOT ae Pe sis cis chu RA oe ees 144 199 119 3,647 3,305 3, 882 
Wihttel orsey tantccac.ch oa erate 20 73 19 337 169 387 
Canada Girth ioe sci cee ene 25,010 32,954. 16,871 303,223 257,780 371,162 
(Males te est a ia, AOR Ree eae tee 11,997 16, 162 7,319 195,816 160,519 255,451 
PGITMIGIGS het te sine Eta Soa 13,013 16,792 9,552 107, 407 97,261 Masel 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1954—1959 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
19545. ke vce er eee eee cto 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
TODD dence ee eo ae 953 , 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1956. «eck ee ae ere ek ne eee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68 , 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
LOD TAC eR eR ec cee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,385 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
TOSS Fi Ras Me ee re 840,129 548, 663 291,466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
1958) (0 monthis) sae eee 712,884 | 465,889 | 246,995 46,597 | 169,089 | 248,334] 151,840 102,024 
1959) (@0lmionths)-.)4.<. socne 848,701 | 573,207 | 275,494 57,929 | 206,043 | 289,435 | 182,969 112,325 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 








Estimated 
nee ; Amount of 
: m 
Province Fiaiemtan Weeks Paid pores : 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
wo DS eS ee a ee ee ee eee 
INiercROUILCL LSU CLMea eed Mc mAs oes es. coo afore ante si ois. ateiiae Ste ays 3.4 14, 148 297, 642 
Prince LAG Ward wlslanid operat ceae eee isis delteeaicrs acres cle 0.6 2,467 44,027 
Nova Scotia. boyy cg: ee ee eure enn wade cea teres ee con 7.2 30, 300 581,072 
INiahue IEEE A atGl ea Gard tom rp neine p Mee ind a Oa amen MISIVOn A Tu Oc eeineinicins.c Dal 24,061 458, 874 
CVISDEO apie hict acne: cle treet oS. ok fnc eee wee eee ass syne ne a 50.1 210, 238 4,236, 250 
OBERT rb tte ne ot ae cn sais ne ch wh ole neg 2s 2 58.5 245, 805 5,109, 663 
NECTAR sete eRe eet ce he a een Mare Miayih Saiitolera secs tnasy ata aes 4.7 19,834 390, 394 
Shoal gay Wel alekafall fla s cia gen oO INS 6-7 ane cUIE Gin oo alaia HO Gt cog. deraoih oromrocci: 257; 11,538 265, 874 
PNT ert cree ener cnt tr ry Pn Po Uhre eestor sgeitis seroma yeahs 6.5 27,218 563, 265 
Brhisht Cola Diaeee fe ators ob er aeie he tipi se oheseusle 2 as 20.4 85,541 1,818, 692 
MotaliG@anadasOcto ber 1 900m rem manasa ar, verses ce crt 159.8 671, 150 13,765,735 
Metal) Ganada, september, 1959s reeset leita 1-1 155.0 651,114 13,371, 386 
otale @anaGanO ctoWerel OOS mere nitrates oie teiaitarert- 220.7 970,917 20, 273, 443 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Duration on the register (weeks) October 
Province and Sex thie ts| 2 O he or nee 
almants or a 25 = fs hat ver ota 
ae 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal 


claimants 








Ganada eerste cranes ares 250,583 |101,820 | 32,342 | 37,006 21,949 | 15,813 | 10,762 | 30,891 27.9 323, 530 
IL ESN 8 Satie mithoriteriente 164,391 | 76,097 | 22,330 | 23,109 12,462 8,306 5,340 | 16,747 30.1 226, 527 
iiemalewe. sts. eee ee 86,192 | 25,723 | 10,012 | 13,897 | 9,487 | 7,507 | 5,422 | 14,144 23.8 97,003 

Newfoundland........... 5,659 | 2,266 778 778 398 284 200 955 67.9 8, 258 
NIE Beeate sate tomes 4,754 2,033 674 644 292 203 139 769 71.4 7,305 
emale ee eee eeiee 905 233 104 134 106 81 61 186 49.2 953 

Prince Edward Island.... 852 335 109 118 74 69 54 93 56.8 918 
Nale Nie Seed. Set ae: 542 260 80 67 37 37 21 40 61.6 607 
Mem alee. sone 310 75 29 51 37 32 33 53 48.4 311 

INowa ScObinwe-ne nee 10,927 | 3,778 | 1,350} 1,758} 1,013 688 547 | 1,793 41.9 13,808 

EN ts te Siena Saoolen oe? 8,225 3,092 1,034 1,307 71 439 369 1,273 44.0 10, 826 
Hemalose ae eta 2,702 686 316 451 302 249 178 520 SDNt 2,982 

New Brunswick.......... 9,357 | 3,962} 1,117] 1,351 752 572 Bye en ee ys!) 55.6 11,564 
Malek. eeu iee 6,679 3,005 852 942 506 343 205 59.1 8, 829 
Memaleweceldetesse 2,678 957 265 409 246 229 169 403 47.1 2eoo 

Quebecso.. ss nen eee 78,010 | 31,650 | 10,335 | 11,645 | 7,067 | 4,909 | 3,372 9,032 26.4 100, 322 
Malorne ace ee 51,122 | 23,458 | 7,352 | 7,487] 4,059 | 2,461 | 1,605 4,700 28.0 70,150 
em aleneeeenorceence 26,888 | 8,192] 2,988 | 4,158} 3,008 | 2,448) 1, 767 | 4,382 23). 30,172 

Ontariowmee ee 86,444 | 33,714 | 10,467 | 12,556 | 7,737 | 5,899 | 3,961 12,110 Dilee 120, 875 
Maloney smo. ee heats 53,044 | 23,849 6,645 7,264 4,167 3,022 1,872 6, 225 21-5 82,888 
Meson oa wapeaaooess 33,400 | 9,865 | 3,822 | 5,292} 3,570] 2,877) 2, 089 | 5,885 21.4 37, 987 

Manijobanenear sesceteas 8,828 | 4,384 977 | 1,053 675 447 334 958 25.4 10,518 
INale estrone oes 5,827 | 3,421 661 562 311 210 165 497 29.3 6,708 
ETAL. eet aera 3,001 963 316 491 364 237 169 461 17.9 3,810 

Saskatchewan............ 6,456 | 3,237 828 779 479 349 243 541 46.9 6, 248 

LOM aes neem 4,273 2,554 599 415 214 139 105 247 53.6 4,118 
Hemale mann fevers 2,183 683 229 364 265 210 138 294 34.0 2,130 

Allbertancsecn cc ie sete 11,505 | 5,348 | 1,397] 1,720 952 694 397 997 30.8 13,604 
IMalotn. nc Seinecremeie 7,316 | 4,039 884 923 493 298 185 494 36.4 8,966 
Bemaleeene seer 4,189 | 1,309 513 797 459 396 212 503 21.0 4,638 

British Columbia........ 32,545 | 13,146 | 4,984] 5,248] 2,802] 1,902 1,280 | 3,183 24.0 37,415 

EN Coat teen aera kre 22,609 | 10,386 | 3,549 | 3,498} 1,672) 1,154 674 | 1,676 25.5 26, 130 
Hemaleae ernie. 9,936 | 2,760] 1,435 | 1,750) 1,130 748 606 | 1,507 20.8 11,285 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Clams tied avy LocalOciecs Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 
Provin 

os Total | Entitled | ,Not 
Total* Jnitial Renewal | Disposed to i as ¢ Pending 

oft Benefit Benches 
Newioundland yee ees eeeieene 3,021 2,143 878 2,517 1,666 851 1,280 
Prince Edward Island............. 468 328 140 440 Bi 123 147 
INOVarSCotiane pp eames eee. ole 6,291 4,138 2,153 5,926 4,456 1,470 1,656 
iINewalbsrunswaick seer ee ne 5,491 8,689 1, 802 4,604 3,216 1,888 1,794 
Quebeciterncc mate eer aes ee 44,672 28, 126 16, 546 40, 967 30, 016 10,951 11,700 
Ontariowe 24a esate te 51,753 32,441 19,312 49,210 85,779 13, 481 13,092 
Manitopas tee teee fee ace rates 5,997 4,114 1, 883 4,902 3,414 1,488 1,701 
saskatchewan. sce. okeeeeea ss e 4,620 3,287 Hocta) 3,816 2,575 1,241 1,369 
Al pertai oan wee eet eee eS 8, 480 5, 249 3,201 6,956 5,129 1, 827 2,983 
Britishi@olumibianeen eee oe cee 20,398 12, 839 7,559 18,901 13,354 5,547 5,930 








Total, Canada, October 1959..] 151,191 96, 354 54, 837 138, 239 99, 922 Donen 41,652 , 
Total, Canada, September 1959} 115,137 70,091 45,046 111,730 82,946 28,784 28,700 
Total, Canada, October 1958..| 191,215 110, 725 80, 490 185,160 136,929 48,231 44,303 ' 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,338. 


t In addition, 23,211 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,072 were special requests not granted and 1,149 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,887 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1959—Septemibersno, dye. ction nce a tee tk, Gee ee occ be ee 3,982, 000 3, 780, 000 202,000 
AUC USte ra ES Wand oto ean Oe eee OR noe 4,009, 000 8,799, 000 210, 000 
BN Seen ae ee ee Ce Ge Okie fy i oe pret 3,996, 000 One LOMO 225,900 
JUNE) asl eek one Oe ee eee ee 3,989, 000 3,768, 500 220, 500 
May d Bde hte ceed ca ee oe eee ee ae 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
UATE ere et agers Je pee Ger ae Ee ee ae a ee 4,134,000 8,523, 200 610, 800 
Marcle: Minos, Site dec be ea se Se ee ae, Oe ie 4, 239, 000 8,472, 100 766, 900 
Pe bTUAr yin. che Stade arose kek ys eee eco Ae ke 4,248, 000 3,452, 000 796, 000 
JanuarysGG. Atayess Ob ae Soe ee ee neces ret hy ae 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 
1958; Decem bers i7.ae tacos tee ones teres ae ce A eee 4,265, 000 3,550, 000 715,000 
November: 3s. ees ec eee ee hee see 4,060, 000 8,640, 800 419, 200 
October setae scot oe ee ees 5 ee. Bee 3, 987, 000 3,663,500 323, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Other 
by . Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Beaton apie 

Services 
MOAR VOR Toe ors Ln cgrcsae sieve a,de ten os Seaver, as wy 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
[OSes VOT Oe ane tere tite Mecetay tocconsiciio ay: 116.4 12 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
OE Geman Cer rete es thcratie- = ca cteee. a0] Me encues 0) Seeueue 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 iN rea! 120.9 
QS aay CA Terror eat na me Stas ieee aes tees ai eeg> 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
HOS Sa = View inmate tea eit sane nee 12500 12200 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
DOS —— WecenLDelasa..1¢ ariciae ne cee nae 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
ORO call Vadaystepmerete te mrersedn ah wale Sie = 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
LNA V eS erin eit ate eee os 125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Masco ee ite a gat ere soy 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 eee 133.4 
PANT) 1cl ae ee ety coin chart Ree ate csi eis 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 Laid 
ICT AE AB a ace Stra pe aa CRs eee 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
IUITIG oss, cae eee eet fen, Hae eect peach 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 12285 135.4 
CUS HRV Rage RRA in sk Jt rsh San nls OR ea aa 125.9 119.2 147, 109.7 122.7 130.4 
PATIOS tee eat name aan: ctte ar venise wate 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135..3 
ODUCT Derr mtie miter cantyae renner. 127.1 122)-4 142.0 109.8 Paget 135.2 
Octobers mae ace oe Sen ero 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123 .4 135.5 
Novel Derr nents yee ach ieie ore 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
Derembor eee hie eo 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 12857 136.8 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1959 











(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

Peete atten \Ciietel Ga | aise 
: ‘00 elter othing fe) ities 
eee as pores Greration and 

Services 
(QaStevolmswN ticdaese seers 112.6 114.5 114.6 UPL 6 115.1 105.1 109.5 127.5 
12 hi ts: capensis, Se PO error 124.3 127.0 svi 119.6 ieBha fe 120.3 129.5 139.7 
Saint. JOlmer tae cesar sie 126.7 129.0 129.2 124.0 137.9 Ibe feal 124.2 142.9 
IMignitrealowesermetterecryttrmmtamiece 127.2 127.8 128.7 129.0 144.9 106.9 120.0 137.0 
Ottawae: eae oo a ere 126.5 128.6 128.6 123.0 147.7 115.0 120.9 137.6 
MOT ONTOn, piscine catch a ee 129.4 130.3 130.5 122.2 153.6 114.7 123e0 139.0 
Wannipeiw.n Seen ac 5. cn cee: 123.8 125.0 12587 121.3 133.6 118.8 120.0 134.4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.0 124.6 124.6 UDA este: 124.1 120.1 125.4 130.1 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 12277 124.5 124.7 119.6 124.5 118.7 126.6 133.4 
VIGNE OUVERD tar auiecit.. cicieceatensc 127.5 129.6 129.8 125.7 138.5 Wis) 132.8 136.7 


se 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(3) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 


Month or Year 


During Month 





Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 
Workers 


Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 

149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 

221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 

242 249 91, 409 1,634, 881 0.14 

251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 

ODS No viemMbensaye. aati nee 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
December. sence 5 scot ee eee 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 
*19590% January sere eee 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
BOOIUAT Yaa acatac eet re 9 29 7,068 1:23, 175 0.12 
Manel este, 8h.c Shr ae eembers. fem eye 16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 
April fs. Cee eect ee eee 12 22 8, 747 72,340 0.07 
May Pye yc ee cpus deatcce eels eee ee 20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 
JUNE: Orch ees ae eee ee ee 30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 
DF i eeeeraneiecceh we emee aetM ns Lae eenei ge 26 42 41,417 685,505 0.65 
AUPUSU Seer nec eRe eee 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
September. 814: A ee eee ae 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
October sini aie eee eee 11 29 7,100 67,012 0.06 
INovemberve oe .nchekherenne eee 8 18 4,392 59, 741 0.06 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1959, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Industry and Workers |Man-Days 
Lockouts | Involved 

IWey Patt Aer cone ametbe 1 17 340 
12 FS) as) eee pkey Bee gem Wat Re SRS AB In tae Ae dl A os ee 
Manin ots. see Speen 2 1,165 4,107 
Manufacturing........... 9 lee 42,308 
Constructions ee eneee 1 950 11, 400 
Transportation, ete...... 1 7 14 
Uli cau bilities eres srt |iace ee ciatss | eee eters | citer ee eee 
AMER en. Sane ess at 2 40 180 
SeLvlCeat eee ee: ?) 81 1,392 
All industries....... 18 4,392 59, 741 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1959, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 


Jurisdiction and Workers |Man-Days 
Lockouts | Involved 


INewiloun cll amc ecru terre cyl eer rae: | aera 
IBrincertid wardalslancless sett Serene eee eee 
Nova Scotia............ 1 1,012 3,036 
New, Brans wick see one ee ee cece eee eee 
Quebectee ae eee 5 1,844 37,079 
QOntariovs.s9 eee eee 5 1,244 15,063 
Gil ESD oN Wal of SAAN aor DERE RNA ol ms ON (RARE ol De Shy ak Ok 
Saskatchewan........... 1 141 1,794 
Alberta soe. ft iio tall adatloiocte ol Reveal lac eee 
British Columbia....... 5 144 2,05 
Hederal sense eres 1 7 14 

All jurisdictions..... 18 4,392 59,741 





TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1959 


(Preliminary) 


Seen ee 
ee ——————— ee 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Minine— > 
Marmoraton Mining Co., 
Marmora, Ont. 


Dominion Coal Company, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, 
Magog, Que. 


Clothing (Textile and Fur)— 


CanaDay Apparel, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


ConstRUCTION— 


Union 


Steelworkers Loc. 4854 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Wkrs. Loc. 4520 
(Ind.) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 


United Garment Wkrs. 


Loc. 396 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


General Contractors section of the|Carpenters Loc. 18 
Hamilton Construction Asso-|(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ciation and Builders Exchange, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Workers 


Involved | novem- 


153 


1,012 


1,725 
(85) 


141 


950 


Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

ber j|mulated 
1,071 | 14,216 
3,036 | 3,036 
36,225 | 74, 850 
1,794 | 9,740 
11,400 | 11,400 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


July 15 
Nov. 12 


Nov. 17 
Nov. 20 


woot eee 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Return of workers pending 
outcome of dispute in 


U.S.Az 


Disciplinary dismissal of 
two workers~Return of 
workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


Wages~ 


Wages for time and piece- 
workers~Piece workers 
receive an over-all increase 
of 8% the first year; 2% 
the second year; 3% third 
year. Time workers 5¢ an 
hour in each of first, second 
and third years. 


Wages~ 


ee 


Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H.—Industrial Fatalities 


TABLE H-1—-INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1959, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








Cause 





Striking Against or Stepping on Objects............... 
Struck by 
(a) Tools, Machinery, Cranes, etc................... 
(pb) pMovingaViehiclesseenpe. .. tn deen ieee 
(c)ROtherObjects- i tesa 2 
Caught in, on or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc..... 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.................. 
Falls and Slips 
(a)-Oni Same (levels eee asarmece tee ett hee ate 


Total, Third Quarter—1959................... 


op 

a 

5 
2 Heed eels 
5 3 ol S65] 8 
= Oleg]. os! Ss 
2| 8 leave! « 
ac bo |g ala o| St 
a | & |4@ 8).8 8] “a 
qa) |eH|eo| = 
—|—|]— Be 2 
3)—]— 4 3 
3 9} —] 13! 10 
8 1 1 2 i 
23 5 2 3 9 
5 4 3 oe t2 
2|/— fe 
1;—|— 4 4 
— 1};—]— 4 
il 1] — 1 1 








Total, Third Quarter—1958................... 


Construction 


— 


o 
3 on 
sé 
Mw 
gl] es 
‘| .o'2 
2| 28 
» 
Pi] eg 
ne es 
bol [=| 
-Q fre} 
=} aS 
oS i co 3 
— 1 
— 9 
1 5 
— 5 
1 19 
1 5 
6 1 
—_— 1 
9 46 
16 46 











ie, 
o 
io 
o o n 
3/a|Fl4/z 
[as] q fy P= 7 
ms oa o fe) 
H/R}/n}P]e 
te 8 
2/—j| 8|/—)] 29 
—}— 1] — 51 
—|— 2} — 30 
1) |r—"| 963 se 
Ao 2 onl) 
2) — ih 16 
= 11 
= || == 1] — 22 
— 2 
ee 5 
19 | —} 18 | — |} 321 
13 1 |) 21 | — | 342 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1959 
BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


SSS ee eee 
SS ————————— Ee ee 











Industry a es : é : 
Z Ay Za Z es Oo = 
Agriculture: crise see eee ere — — 1 — 8 23 2 
Logging: = Nes. ae een ee ee — — 1 — 6 4 — 
Fishingvand ‘Drappine... 44s. .seaeo. 2 — 1 _- — — — 
Miningvand:@uarnyinie..3 92 eee ee 1 — 6 — 2 10 1 
Manufacturing sep eee ee |e — 1 1 14 24 1 
Constnuctions s.50 eee ae 1 ~- 2 2 12 26 4 
Pablic Utilitresee seen Meee 1 — 2 os 2 3 — 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
TMUNICATIONS serene eee ee 2 1 3 4 9 6 3 
1g 6 (ape ae On ROMA Te Tie 5 le 1 — 1 1 2 8 — 
FINAN CO F242 to core oe ee — — — — — — — 
Service. sek. aye oa eee eer —- <= — — 3 4 1 
Wnelagsifiedita circ hee ke — — — — — — — 
“Ocala ae eee ae eee 8 1 18 8 58 | 108 12 





I lw 


_ 
mH > oo 


*Of this total 233 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 88 were obtained from other, non-official sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


Employment expansion proceeded more slowly in the last half of 1959 
than in the earlier part of the year. Although some of the retarding influences 
had dispersed by the year’s end, resulting in an accelerated advance in some 
goods-producing industries, housebuilding slowed down. The decline in employ- 
ment between December and January was no greater than usual, and employ- 
ment was almost 3 per cent higher than last year. The rise in unemployment 
was somewhat greater than usual for this time of year, partly because of the 
relatively small seasonal reduction in the labour force. 


The most pronounced drop in seasonal activity always takes place between 
December and January. This year the estimated decrease in employment was 
162,000, considerably greater than last year but about the same as the December- 
January average of the past six winters. For men the employment decline was 
somewhat greater than usual but for women employment was well maintained 
for the time of year. 


In the construction industry, which normally accounts for a large part 
of the winter slackness, the decline in employment over the December-January 
period was greater than that of any year in the past decade. The most noticeable 
weakness was in housing. The number of new units started during the month 
was at least 20 per cent less than in January 1959. Little improvement in the 
level of housebuilding activity is expected, at least during the next two months. 
The number of housing units under construction was quite high, although down 
from a year ago. In non-residential construction, shortages of structural steel 
were still being felt in some areas; this may have resulted in the postponement 
of some projects until spring. There is, however, a substantial amount of 
non-residential construction work on hand, which should maintain activity 
in this sector well into this year. 

Manufacturing employment, though declining seasonally, was supported by 
the resumption of automobile production that followed the settlement of the 
steel strike in the United States. Although employment estimates in the industry 
are not yet available for January, output figures (20 per cent more than in 
January 1959) indicate that the industry was operating close to full capacity. 
Seasonal rehiring of workers was underway in the textile industry and operations 
in most iron and steel products industries (agricultural implements was an 
important exception) were at very high levels. Conditions in the building 
materials industries were somewhat less buoyant, and there was little sign of 
an early recovery in aircraft and railway rolling stock firms. 

The number of persons with jobs was up 161,000 or almost 3 per cent 
from January 1959. More than 85 per cent of the additional jobs were in the 
trade and service industries, which continue to play an increasingly important 
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role in the provision of new job oppor- 

cere ay bbs sae eet tunities. In January, for example, 25 per 

Seasonally odjvsted cent of total employment was in the 

service industry, compared with 21 per 
cent in the same month five years ago. 
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from 23.4 per cent to 26.7 per cent. 


Unemployment in January 


The number without jobs and seeking work in January was estimated 
to be 504,000. The increase from December (134,000) was greater than 
normal, in part because of the small reduction in the labour force compared 
with earlier years and in part because of the weakness in residential construction. 
The January figure was 8.1 per cent of the labour force compared with 8.9 
per cent last year. In addition to the job seekers, an estimated 42,000 were 
on temporary layoff; this was about the same number as last year at this 
time. 


Of the 504,000 job seekers in January, 444,000 were men and 60,000 were 
women. About one-third were in the under-25-year age group and one-quarter 
were over 45 years. More than half came from the primary industries, con- 
struction, and transportation. ‘These highly seasonal industries together accounted 
for 70 per cent of the increase in job seekers between last August and this 
January. 


About 400,000 persons, or 80 per cent of the total, had been looking 
for work for three months or less. This would include the majority of those 
unemployed for seasonal or frictional reasons. Of the remainder, about 63,000 
had been looking for work for four to six months and 41,000 for more than 
six months. Last year in January, 387,000 had been looking for work for three 
months or less, 93,000 for four to six months, and 58,000 for more than 
six months. These figures show that there were considerably fewer long-term 
unemployed in January than at the same time last year. 
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labour Income 


Wages, salaries and supplement- 
ary labour income rose steadily dur- 
ing 1959, reaching a total of $17.7 
billion for the year as a whole. This 
was 8 per cent above the corresponding 
figure in 1958, which in turn was up 
2.5 per cent from 1957. Increases in 
the price of consumer goods and 
services in 1959 were generally small 
so that the additional labour income 
earned during the year was for the 
most part a real addition to total wages 
and salaries. 


The rise in total labour income in 
1959 reflected increases in employee 
earnings, employment expansion and 
changes in the industrial distribution 
of employment. The average number 
of paid workers rose by 168,000 or 
3.7 per cent between 1958 and 1959. 
Average annual earnings of wage and 
salary earners rose from $3,298 in 
1958 to $3,479 in 1959. Higher wage 


rates and longer weekly hours com- | 


bined to raise the level of per worker 
labour income during the year. As may 
be seen from the accompanying chart, 
this increase was considerably larger 
than that of most recent years. 


Of the factors that determine the 
average level of income of wage earn- 
ers, a good deal of the improvement 
during 1959 came from increased wage 
rates. Average weekly hours showed a 
relatively small increase; there was a 
gain of almost half an hour a week 
in manufacturing but in a few indus- 
tries, notably construction, the work 
week was shorter than in the previous 
year. The change to higher wage rates 
is evident in a review of collective 
agreements. Of the collective agree- 
ments covering 500 or more workers 
that were signed in the first half of 
1959, approximately two-thirds of 
those with a one-year term provided for 
increases of 5 to 10 cents an hour on 
base rates. 
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All major industry groups shared in the expansion of labour income during 
the year. The service-producing group, with a marked increase in the number 
employed, registered some of the largest advances. In finance and services 
there was a 12-per-cent increase in labour income. Labour income was up by 
7 per cent in trade and 6 per cent in the transportation, storage and com- 
munication industries. Manufacturing and construction recorded gains of 6 per 
cent and 9 per cent respectively. In mining, where the level of employment was 
lower than the year before, the total wage bill was about 5 per cent higher. 
Labour income in forestry increased by only 3 per cent, partly because of the 
strike last summer. 

The industrial distribution of wages and salaries received by workers in 
the third quarter of 1959 was very similar to that of the previous year. The only 
marked change was in forestry and even this was of a transitory nature. Manu- 
facturing accounted for 28 per cent of total labour income, fractionally less 
than the year before. Services, which are next in order of size, were responsible 
for 17.6 per cent of the total compared with 17.0 per cent in 1958. 


Higher average wages and salaries were mainly responsible for the increase 
in total wages in manufacturing. The combined effects of improved wage rates 
and a lengthening of the work week accounted for a large part of the over-all 
advance. In the finance and service industries, increases in labour income were 
the result of a sharp rise in employment and a considerable increase in average 
employee earnings. Total labour income in these industries increased by 12 
per cent and the average number of paid workers by 7 per cent. Average 
annual earnings of employees in this group of industries rose somewhat more 
than in manufacturing, although they remained low compared with other 
industries. 

All five regions in Canada shared in the rise in total labour income. On 
a per capita basis, the rate of increase was largest in the Pacific region, followed 
by the Ontario, Atlantic, Quebec and Prairie regions, in that order. Average 
earnings of workers differed widely among the various regions, from a low of 
$2,592 per annum in the Atlantic region to a high of $3,878 in the Pacific 
region. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1960 












































(Continued in col. 3) 














SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <—| Halifax 
EDMONTON <—! Ottawa-Hull 
HAMILTON <— 
MONTREAL <— 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | TORONTO <— 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
WINNIPEG <— 
BRANTFORD ~<—} Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall KITCHENER <— 
Farnham-Granby London 
Fort William— Oshawa 
Port Arthur Saint John 
Joliette Sudbury 
he St. Jean Victoria 
ton 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL — | New Glasgow 
AREAS NIAGARA 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60} _PENINSULA <— 
per cent or more in non-agricul-| Peterborough 
tural activity) ROUYN— 
VAL D'OR <— 
SARNIA a 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY ta 
TIMMINS— 
KIRKLAND 
LAKE 
Trois Riviéres 
Barrie Lethbridge 
eer Noni Battleford 
arlottetown ort attleror 
MAJOR ste cH ATH AM vite Re Hee 
rince ert egina 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) Rivigre du Loup os i ae 
per cent or more in agriculture) Thetford-Megantic 
—St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Drumheller Kitimat 
BEAUHARNOIS <-—} Galt 
BELLEVILLE— Kamloops 
TRENTON <—| Lachute—Ste. Thérése 
Bracebridge Listowel 
BRAMPTON <—| Medicine Hat 
Bridgewater St. Thomas 
CAMPBELLTON<—} Sault Ste Marie 
CENTRAL STRATFORD <— 
VANCOUVER Swift Current 
ISLAND <—| Woodstock—Tillsonburg 
Chilliwack 
CRANBROOK <— 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
EDMUNDSTON <— 
FREDERICTON <— 
MINOR AREAS Gaspé 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | GODERICH = <— 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lindsay Group | (concl’d) 
Montmagny ST. HYACINTHE <— 
Newcastle ST. JEAN <— 
NORTH BAY <—_| St. Stephen 
Okanagan Valley SIMCOE = 
Owen Sound Sorel 
PEMBROKE <—| Summerside 
Portage La Prairie TRAIL-NELSON <— 
Prince George Truro 
PRINCE Valleyfield 
RUPERT Victoriaville 
Quebec North Shore WALKERTON <— 
Rimouski WEYBURN <— 
Ste Agathe— Woodstock, N.B. 
St. Jérome Yarmouth 


ee he 888 SS Eee 


—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November 1959 issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
erate Employment in the Atlantic region 
sein aire cenec seem declined seasonally during January. The 


number of persons with jobs fell by an 
estimated 22,000 to 466,000 between 
December and January. Compared with 
a year ago, employment was 10,000 
higher and unemployment was moderately 
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So Oe ee ame Wink che ee ie im eae lower. Employment contractions during 
soo000 ne=fon\ J _fr,.-\e | the month were heaviest in outdoor activi- 
475,000 | Ae Be ~—*¥ | ties, notably construction. Retail trade 
pois ine Canela! experienced the usual post-Christmas lull, 

| With Jobs: | resulting in the release of a fairly large 

‘sooo caz=fo Na) eet’ “>| | number of workers. The Eastern Car 
425,000 |aaf ——*-¥N : ~—* | Company plant in New Glasgow, which 
an Pena ee ee employs 1,000 to 1,200 workers when 
gunnery tl gaa | operating at capacity, remained at a vir- 

ye ta tual standstill during the month. Else- 





As where in manufacturing employment 
changes over the year were generally small. 


The general economic picture was somewhat brighter than in January 
last year. The renewed strength shown by lumbering and logging during recent 
months has contributed to employment expansion in other industries. Manu- 
facturing employment in Newfoundland was substantially higher than a year 
ago. In the three Maritime provinces, the recovery in manufacturing was curbed 
by weaknesses in transportation equipment, notably shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock. 


During the month four labour market areas were reclassified to categories 
denoting higher unemployment. At the end of January, the area classification 
was the same as last year: in substantial surplus, 19; in moderate surplus, 2. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Winter weather caused further 
layoffs in the construction industry during the month. Construction employment 
remained considerably higher than a year ago, but some of the larger projects 
that provided employment last winter were nearly completed. Total industrial 
employment in November was about 8 per cent higher than the year before. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in this area 
remained fairly stable during January. Apart from the pulp mill, which closed 
down because of over-production, manufacturing plants in the area showed 
renewed strength. Increased hirings at the shipyards made up for the release 
of 100 workers at the pulp mill. Aircraft and clothing manufacture showed 
relatively small employment gains. Favourable weather continued to aid the 
construction industry. At latest report, construction employment was 11 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
coal mining industry, which together with iron and steel manufacturing is the 
mainstay of the local economy, has shown continuing signs of serious dislocation 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 


























Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
January | January | January | January | January ; January 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
IMetropolitanys crrtetin etna eae coe ee cei ae bye ela cabs! «ve 10 8 2 4 — — 
Mar Oren G@ustrial temas ns me ctran anteeeieeate ie oe 18 18 8 8 _- — 
Ney OneNoTeUltural Maer cemetery a eee cre ie.cie« 8 8 6 6 — — 
I BAYS yay eats «er Sci AN ISB ee RESIGN on UOROR TORE GURU 46 44 11 13 1 1 
ABR EN lacey 2 he AE oh RR cole core oe cre eal 82 78 27 31 1 1 








during the past few months. Other fuels have made intensive inroads on the 
coal market in recent years. Periodic shutdowns occurred last year to bring 
production more closely in line with sales, and a series of temporary closures 
that will affect some 6,500 workers will be resumed early this year. 


The iron and steel industries have been busier in recent months than they 
were a year ago, although the advances in output have been accompanied by 
relatively small employment gains. The construction industry showed continuing 
vigour during January, but fishing activities were hampered by poor weather. 


Campbellton, Edmundston and Fredericton (minor) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region ee ee 
declined more than usual between Decem- 1957 — 58 — 59 
ber and January. In January the number Original dato 
of persons with jobs was estimated at 
1,546,000, some 65,000 fewer than in 
the previous month but 19,000 more than 1,700,000} — 


Seasonally adjusted 
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a year earlier. More than 90 per cent of i lee eee 
the decline occurred in non-agricultural pee He 
activities, principally in construction, for- 1,600,000 
estry, manufacturing and transportation. aa ie, 

The construction industry figured | = 50.000 — 
most prominently in the employment APMbe bth Sere 


decline. 


This was due in part to the 


reduction in housebuilding. Non-residen- 
tial construction was well maintained for 
this time of the year, although bad 
weather caused some unexpected work 
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curtailment on development projects. 


The usual seasonal contractions in employment took place in the transpor- 
tation industry group. Employment levels in rail and highway industries were 
about the same as a year ago. Shipping was more active this winter than last 
year, resulting in an increase in waterfront activity, especially in the port of 
Quebec. 
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Metal mining showed continuing strength; in asbestos mining, however, 
marketing difficulties caused a temporary layoff of about 500 men. 


Employment in forestry fell off sharply after Christmas, but during January 
it remained substantially higher than a year earlier. Reports from the field 
indicated that pulpwood operations, at mid-month, employed about 4,000 
more men than at the same time a year ago. 


There was a more-than-usual seasonal decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment during the last quarter of 1959, and in January conditions appeared 
to be generally less buoyant than a year earlier. Much of the change may be 
attributed to a slower upturn in the clothing industry this year. In primary 
textiles, effects of the long labour dispute at Magog were being felt in plants 
at Trois Riviéres and Sherbrooke. On the other hand, the iron and steel 
industry, which showed a strong advance in the last half of 1959, reported 
continuing strength in January. Increasing world demand for aluminum resulted 
in greater use of smelting capacity, which will bring about the rehiring of 
several hundred workers. In the transportation equipment group, activity 
picked up as aircraft firms started work on a new contract. Employment was 
higher than last year in the shipyards in this region. 


Unemployment increased sharply during the month but remained at a 
lower level than a year earlier; as a result, labour supply was higher in eight 
and lower in thirteen areas than last year, and in the remaining three areas it 
was about the same as the year before. At the end of January the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 23 (22); in moderate surplus, 1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose seasonally during the month and was at about the same level 
as a year earlier. During the last quarter of 1959 employment, seasonally 
adjusted, showed a slight downward trend. Lower activities in construction, 
particularly in housebuilding, and production declines in construction materials 
and clothing plants were contributing factors. In January, reports indicated 
increasing activity in manufacturing. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Owing to seasonal factors 
unemployment increased further in the area. Its level, however, continued 
to be lower than a year ago. Employment during the last quarter of 1959 was 
substantially higher than in the comparable period in 1958. Higher levels 
of activity in forestry, pulp and paper, textiles and shipbuilding industries were 
the main contributing factors. Increased waterfront activity in the port of 
Quebec resulted in the employment of several hundred workers. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Seasonal slackening in employment was responsible for the reclassification. 
Mining and forestry employment were reported to be holding up well. 


Beauharnois, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean (minor) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. 
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ONTARIO 


In Ontario, the number of persons 

r é - LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
with jobs in January was estimated to 1957 — 58 - 59 
be 2,189,000, only 23,000 less than the Seasonally adjusted 
previous month and 87,000—more than 
4 per cent—more than in January last 2,300,000 
year. The change between December and | 770" | 
January, one of the smallest on record, | 2,150,000 
resulted in part from a high level of 
activity in manufacturing. Apart from 
agricultural implement manufacturing, | (77 
where order cancellations caused some | 2100.00 | 
layofis, output and employment were at Sonne 
record levels in the iron and steel prod- eens U\uy true any Ae 
ucts industry, and they were also quite | 2° Z-*\__A-aN 

. cC i 1,950,000} 
high in the manufacture of motor vehicles | 1,900,000 
and parts. In the aircraft and railway 
rolling stock industries, the latest employ- 
ment figures show declines of 61 per 
cent and 7 per cent respectively from a year ago, and slackness also continued 
in heavy electrical machinery. In other parts of manufacturing, employment 


was well above a year earlier but not up to the record levels of 1956-57. 

A sharp drop in new housing was reported in Toronto and, to a lesser 
extent, in other parts of the region. At the end of the year the volume under 
construction was down only 2 per cent from 12 months earlier, but at least 
one-third fewer new units were started in January. The decline in housing 
was partly compensated for by increased activity in other types of construction. 
Nevertheless, layoffs of construction workers were considerably heavier this 
winter than last. 

Over-all employment remained higher than last year in most areas. The 
most recent figures indicate year-to-year increases of at least 5 per cent in 
Oshawa, Hamilton, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and Kitchener, and smaller 
gains in most other centres. Because of the heavy layoffs in construction, 
however, the unemployment level was not very different from last winter in 
most areas, and somewhat higher in some. The classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 21 (17); in moderate surplus, 13 (17). 
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Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Increases 
in the numbers unemployed during January occurred mainly in construction 
and transportation occupations, caused by a sharp drop in new housing and 
some shortages of structural steel. In most manufacturing centres, firms were 
increasing production during January after year-end shutdowns, several firms 
recalling workers earlier than usual. Total employment was somewhat higher 
than last year. An increase in services, construction and iron and steel products 
more than offset the drop in aircraft employment that occurred last spring. 
The number of registrations at NES offices was somewhat higher than a year 
earlier, notably in construction trades. 
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Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Registra- 
tions at the NES office increased seasonally but were down more than 10 per 
cent from a year earlier. Employment, at latest count, was up 6 per cent 
over the year. Primary steel manufacturing continued to operate at capacity 
during January. The 1960 production of farm implements got underway and 
there was additional hiring in iron and steel manufacturing as a result of the 
settlement of the steel strike in the U.S. Employment in railway rolling stock 
manufacture was still at a very low level. 


Brantford (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
increase in unemployment was caused mainly by a drop in construction activity 
and some layoffs in manufacturing. In the production of farm implements, 
operations were reduced from a two-shift to a one-shift basis. In other manu- 
facturing industries of the area, activity was well maintained during the month. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1, 
resulting mainly from a decline in construction, the release of temporary sales 
help and small layoffs in textiles and pulp and paper manufacturing. Employ- 
ment continued to increase in motor vehicle parts manufacturing. These and 
most other plants were busier than at the beginning of last year. 


Thirteen other areas were reclassified to categories denoting increased unem- 
ployment during January, mainly as a result of seasonal layoffs. These areas 
were: Kitchener, Sarnia, Timmins-Kirkland Lake, Chatham, Belleville-Trenton, 
Brampton, Goderich, North Bay, Pembroke, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton. 


The usual large seasonal decline in 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- PRAIRIE 
1957 - 58 - 59 employment occurred between December 
Geert adver! and January, the estimate of persons with 


jobs declining by 37,000 to 991,000. This 
| | was still 30,000 higher than a year ear- 
1,050,000 ee ee lier; non-farm employment was 45,000 
a hae aap © higher. The change during the month 
| occurred in both non-farm industries and 

Le Ne BN in agriculture, which moved towards the 

: Auer seasonal mid-winter low point in em- 
ployment. Mild weather reduced the 
demand for help on stock farms, so that 
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A heavy over-all reduction in con- 

uNWEneReeeO On struction employment occurred during 
1957 the month, consisting chiefly of small, 
widely distributed layoffs. Mild weather, 
however, enabled some work to be carried on at a number of large construction 
projects. Workers at the site of the South Saskatchewan River Dam numbered 
about 300, and work continued at the hydro and mining projects in northern 
Manitoba in spite of a fire at Kelsey that damaged power generation installa- 
tions. Almost 200 men began clearing brush and usable timber from the 
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reservoir area of a new hydro site, Squaw Rapids, on the Saskatchewan River 
some distance northeast of Prince Albert. 

Cement plants, pipe makers, and many other manufacturers reduced 
production to lower levels, some closing briefly for overhaul and installation 
of new equipment. Three sugar refineries in the Lethbridge area of Alberta 
closed down when processing of the 1959 sugar beet crop was completed. 
Packing plants made staff reductions following a heavy run of hog deliveries 
in the last week of December and the first week of January that helped to 
maintain employment in the early part of the month. In this two-week period, 
shipments of hogs from prairie points were more than 40 per cent higher than 
in the same period a year earlier. Some employment increases occurred during 
the month in manufacturing; production schedules for spring sales were 
initiated in clothing, leather goods, and farm machinery enterprises. 

Unemployment increased sharply in all 20 labour market areas. Five 
were reclassified to categories indicating changes from moderate to substantial 
labour surplus. At the end of January, the over-all classification was the same 
as a year earlier, with 11 areas in substantial surplus and 9 in moderate surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Construction, manufacturing and transportation activities moved 
towards seasonal employment lows, and layoffs of workers in nearly all 
industries increased the total registered at National Employment Service offices 
in these three prairie centres to a number fractionally above the year-earlier 
figure. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unemploy- 
ment increased as a result of small layoffs in construction and in the bus and 
aircraft plant, as well as in elevator and railway crews because of continued 
slow grain movement from the prairies. Pulpwood cutting, however, remained 
steady at a level substantially higher than a year earlier. 


Brandon (major agricultural) and Weyburn (minor) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. The railways made temporary layoffs of trackmen, and most 
other industries released workers. 


PACIFIC 


Employment decreased somewhat less than usual in the Pacific region: 
persons with jobs were estimated to number 507,000 in January, fewer by 
15,000 than in December but 15,000 more than a year earlier. The change 
from both the previous month and the year before took place in non-agricultural 
industries; farm employment was almost unchanged at the low winter evel. 

Heavy snow and generally icy conditions on Vancouver Island and most 
of the southern mainland lowered over-all logging employment from the 
December level. Sawmills in the areas affected reduced operations as the 
supply of logs contracted, and thus reduced the demand for truck drivers, 
caterpillar operators, and other transportation workers. A fairly rapid return 
towards capacity operations was anticipated in most camps but some were 
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ee cgee eee expected to remain closed until about 
1957 - 58 — 59 March. In the north, the logging roads 
ad cosonolly odjusted were kept hard by cold weather, and 
| favourable demand for all lumber prod- 
ze. Ss ucts except shingles kept the industry at 
ae Ticte high operating levels. 
- 500,000 |=» Western Canadian oil exploration 
and development displayed some shift 
towards the northwest as a result of recent 
encouraging discoveries in both northern 
British Columbia and a wide area around 
the Swan Hills district of Alberta. This 
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525 60) ee Non Agricolivrea L brought the number of oil rigs drilling 
ie Wes Oe NU in British Columbia to 42 at the begin- 
450,000 ae jos ning of February from 27 a month earlier 

Po SEEBEBEEEROE and 25 at the beginning of February 
EY ae 1959. Exploitation of other minerals 


held steady; labour-management disputes 
in copper smelting plants in the United States were resolved, allowing increased 
copper ore exports. 

Construction workers continued to be laid off as a result of seasonal 
factors and the low level of housebuilding; trade and services establishments 
made the usual post-Christmas staff reductions; and transportation employ- 
ment declined in spite of a very strong level of waterfront activity. Unemploy- 
ment increased, especially in the southern part of the region, but remained 
lower than a year earlier. Four labour market areas were reclassified to 
categories of greater labour surplus, bringing the classification of the 11 areas 
at the end of January as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 8 (9); in moderate surplus, 2 (1); in balance, 1 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The water- 
front experienced a particularly active month with all berths occupied by 
deep sea vessels at times. Lumber and allied products constituted the main 
export cargoes. Wet grain continued to arrive from prairie points for drying 
and subsequent storage or shipment. Seasonal influences increased registrations 
at the local offices of the National Employment Service, but total registrations 
were almost 5 per cent fewer than a year ago. 


Kitimat and Kamloops (minor) remained in Group 3 and Group 2 respectively. 
A high rate of aluminum production, with four and a half pot lines out of five 
in operation, kept registrations down at the Kitimat office of the National 
Employment Service, while very good weather conditions at Kamloops allowed 
logging and sawmilling to be sustained at very strong levels, well above January 
1959: 


Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Trail-Nelson, and Prince Rupert (minor) 
were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 as snow and ice conditions caused 
a temporary curtailment in logging and sawmilling. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at February 15, 1960) 


























Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
PotaliGivilsmuavOurOrcens, sacwrpaonieo. oe dare Lo 
Persons with HOODS: sa acne tea ks «aby Jan. 16 
PAOTICULOUEC Sees ea src meet ty ces cece cet: Jan. 16 
INQnoASTICUINUbCthicat ante aia oe siete ce oe Jan. 16 
Pita OL KOrS ace te ade auton toutes ee Jan. 16 
Usually work 35 hours or more....... Gara oane 16 
A Gewor kao HOUTS OFMOLe. 2 .fe. des Jan. 16 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover..| Jan. 16 
FOLIO LUCE TEASODS.ts okie ar oaeks mao eiee Jan. 16 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| Jan. 16 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Jan. 16 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Jan. 16 
Registered for work, NES 
JNA GUN ATOR SA APS Deke sar Bn Pe opens Reamer Jan. 14 
QueDeC Ma vnasckt repair arte RRS haat. Hee ne s3 Jan. 14 
OVE age Boe ee rs ere Jan. 14 
PERIL IOEE Nees On ee ccd oe ee PE Re te ae Jan, 14 
PACICMIS. ite A « scR ee Ate S  Ab aes Jan. 14 
LP OUAL sale TEC TONG yas Hees ane oh eae eink ee Jan. 14 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ima Re ee Ore Hicthils tahoe angie Saha Dec. 31 
Amount of peneht paymentsu..<...5.+2...<.) December 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... November 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100).... November 
Immigration... ; Year 1959 
Destined to We Tbeur ores Year 1959 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sivikesiand Lockoutetand. 4-1 ier ee las de eANUary, 
INO POL WODKCES 1D VOLVGC 4. tea digs eiay: cis asians « January 
Tira OU seat ay Grocers cera. scale turd: January 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages SNC Salariess: func jase November 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. .........| November 
Average hours worked per week Gates Me: Wie goes November 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. November 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... January 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...) November 
Totallabouruncome*:.. cians. 8. «sheen $000,000} November 
Industrial Production 
otal average. 040i LOOM. Aianie. 3 «sce December 
ManurAGtincin Up ease eho rce ed bys cpg ens Sees December 
EE ARLES tee tea tet Se so) aral a oo eg s December 
MN On-DULPADICS... Shere ha eee in hs lacs December 








Percentage Change 























From 

Amount = 
Previous Previous 

Month Year 
6, 203, 000 — 0.5 + 2.1 
5,699, 000 — 2.8 + 2.9 
594, 000 — 3.9 — 1.8 
5,105, 000 — 2.6 + 3.5 
4,647,000 — 2.5 + 3.7 
5,325, 000 — 2.7 + 2.3 
4,954,000 — 2.8(b) + 2.7 
85, 000 — 7.6 + 9.0 
244, 000 — 3.2(b) — 6.9 
42,000 +20.0 te eh 
374, 000 — 3.6 + 12.0 
504, 000 +36.2 —- 6.3 
101,300 +48.8 — 3.3 
240,400 +46.5 — 3.5 
228, 300 +29.3 — 0.8 
104, 500 +35.5 — 0.4 
80, 900 +27.8 — 7.0 
755,400 +37.6 — 2.6 
685, 689 +64.2 — 4.1 
$32, 661, 333 +86.9 bey 
121.8 — 2.1 ate 22 
110.7 — 2.8 + 1.0 
106, 928 —- — 14.4 
53,551 — — 15.1 
20 — 9.1 — 47.4 
OROoL — 8.0 — 74.3 
58, 440 + 4.3 — 63.2 
$74.28 — 0.5 + 3.7 
$1.74 0.0 + 4.2 
40.9 — 1.0 0.0 
$71.10 — 0.8 + 3.9 
veo — 0.3 See ee 
WE 7 — 1.1 + 2.2 
156 — 2.2 + 7.3 
161.6 — 5.1 + 7.7 
142.2 — 6.2 + 6.0 
142.0 — 3.4 + 7.7 
142.3 — 8.4 + 4.4 





ee es ee 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female wor kers can be obtained from Labour 


Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


November issue. 


(b) Some persons lost time from work because of the religious observance of December 8. 


See also inside back cover, 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 






Collective bargaining for the renewal of 77 major agreements (agreements 
covering 500 or more workers) extended into 1960 from the previous year. 
They affect a total of 203,800 employees. The negotiations between the major 
railways in Canada and their non-operating employees were the most significant 
of the carryovers. A number of meetings were held, including one attended 
by the presidents of the CNR and CPR, but little progress was made. By the 
end of January, the talks had reached an impasse and the unions were reported 
to be preparing a submission for conciliation services. 

Meanwhile, Dominion Textile Company and the textile unions showed 
definite signs of moving towards a solution of their lengthy dispute. Premier 
Barrette of Quebec, in his capacity as Minister of Labour, proposed a com- 
promise solution to which the parties agreed. However, in Magog, discussions 
continued regarding compensation for the workers who had been on strike 
since September 27. By the end of the month it was reported that an acceptable 
formula was being worked out and final settlement was expected soon. 

Of the major agreements in negotiation at the end of the previous year, 
13 were settled during January, providing wage increases for approximately 
14,800 workers. The largest, in terms of the number of employees covered, 
was in Toronto, where 4,400 members of the Street Railway Employees Union 
reached an agreement with the Toronto Transit Commission. The negotiating 
committees agreed upon a compromise formula during the last days of 1959. 
In a two-day referendum which followed, the union members voted over- 
whelmingly to accept the Commission’s offer of an 18-cent-an-hour increase 
in a two-year contract. 

Also in Toronto, 1,200 employees were affected by the collective agreement 
signed by the Bookbinders Union and 38 bindery room employers. Wage 
increases during the term of the two-year contract will amount to 14 cents an 
hour for women employees and 20 cents an hour for men. The 20 cents an 
hour for men will be made up of 6 cents an hour effective January 11, 1960, 
an additional 8 cents an hour effective June 1, 1960, and 6 cents on January 11, 
1961. The initial increase for women employed at the plants consisted of 4 
cents an hour on January 11, 1960; this is to be followed by an additional 
6 cents on June 1, 1960, and a final 4 cents on January 11, 1961. A feature 
of the new agreement was the provision for check-off of union dues. Other terms 
included a shortened work week from 387 hours to 374 hours and improved 
vacation allowances. 

Early in January, Trans-Canada Airlines signed a new collective agreement 
with its 725 pilots represented by the Canadian Airline Pilots Association. 
The most controversial issue resolved during the negotiations was the pay 
schedule for flying the new DC-8 jet airliners coming into service this spring. 
The salary will be approximately $22,000 annually for fully qualified pilots 
flying the maximum monthly hours. TCA indicated that only 17 senior 
captains will be eligible for jet flying during 1960. 

Wage increases for pilots of conventional aircraft amounted to approx- 
imately $1,000 per year. Captains flying piston-engine aircraft in the domestic 
service will now earn between $10,000 and $17,000 per year, averaging about 
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$14,000 yearly. Exact earnings are calculated by a complex formula. First 
officers, who constitute slightly more than half of the 725 pilots, will earn 
between $5,000 and $10,200 per year under the terms of the new agreement. 

The Railway, Transport and General Workers Union, recently certified 
as bargaining agent for 950 operating and maintenance employees, signed a 
first agreement with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. Wage increases 
totalling 14 cents hourly were granted, consisting of 7 cents per hour retroactive 
to July 1959 plus a further 7 cents on April 1, 1960. The divisions along the 
Seaway were reduced from six to three, with different pay rates prevailing 
in each. By April 1, 1960, the western division, including Welland and Sault Ste. 
Marie, will have a basic rate of $1.80 per hour; the central division, including 
Cornwall, Iroquois and Beauharnois, $1.62 per hour; and the eastern division, 
including Montreal, $1.60 per hour. The process of levelling off the regional pay 
differences will result in additional increases up to 7 cents per hour for some 
workers. The settlement also provided for the voluntary, irrevocable check-off of 
union dues. Provision for statutory holidays, vacations with pay, and health 
and welfare benefits previously in effect were incorporated in the agreement. 

In addition to the 77 agreements under negotiation at the end of last 
year, 209 major agreements* affecting approximately 289,000 workers will 
terminate in 1960. These 209 agreements represent more than 40 per cent 
of all collective agreements that cover 500 or more workers (exclusive of 
construction agreements) on record at the Department of Labour. The largest 
number of expirations falls within the second quarter, when 76 major agree- 
ments covering 71,300 workers will run out; 88,800 workers will be affected 
by the 56 terminations during the fourth quarter. 


MAJOR AGREEMENTS EXPIRING DURING 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers, shown by industry and quarter 
in which they terminate. Construction agreements are excluded. The agreements in 
this table are those listed in the Bargaining Calendar for 1960 published last month. 






































Ist QuarTER | 2nd QuarTER | 3rd QUARTER | 4th QUARTER TOTAL 
Industry — z ; | fs 
Agts| Wkrs | Agts| Wkrs | Agts| Wkrs | Agts| Wkrs Agts | Wkrs 
TGs singe. oh as FO Pek ce Oem 1 700 1 900 1 Dy el fis Bp SO earl yeah ee oe | 413 | 12,750 
RVR TRUS ee cars rilece tore «Deere separa Dalim d O40 alle, hc terailicncrkoctet: 1| 2,300 1 500 | 4 4,740 
Mantufacturinga es ia ate eee 18 | 25,810 59 | 55,250 19 | 32,540 31 | 34,050 | 127 | 147,650 
Foods and beverages...........--.--- 6 | 12,550 4 | 2,350 Dale 040) eae emarcice se 12 | 16,540 
{Ney oyerorere) HANG! iol oRNGere) Jondoxo WIS, 55605 -||Soqdanlloo a0 eoc ole ah eb0 |) oa omogo|leo cleo) voncode: 5 4,270 5 4,270 
INUVODER PrOductse ay tate ae ae ae 2 2,790 Sle 22s, LOO Le neve lispeveysrmnete « 2, 1,410 7 | 6, 900 
Menthen products: sete gae-e er ae 1 1,000 1 DOOR rts eee eoae cation eee 1 650 3 2,200 
{Remap eoelieisiss +c ton aaa neBade acllerdt allocuemeoe Delay LOO 2 3,160 ] 640 5 | 6,950 
Clothing Aedes Aad Le aI 1 | 2,000 5 | 7,300 3 | 10,150 2| 1,910] 11] 21,360 
\WHGVOXG! [aRROVOHULAUSIS Wn 6s oleic x Ria wens cegnnls col bu cue aor a ootn cl leapt lege aol eee 2 Be OOOh ie steve lecute ets, 2 5, 000 
IPA DEERDLOCIUIGES «ee raseeiners scone rete eed | Pe wel iecotetoran es BXial| SLOT oak oboe o> oc elloea a Nn |e ae 36 30,530 
ID avaye GING! MOM PMMA, a. 00b 054 o048alloon a9 olfaeaes nsolloooepalleamornoo\|aaan 3 ol|don cic MO 2,630 3 2,630 
Trontand steel products...4.-.4.--55-- 1 900 1 1,300 4| 4,020 1 500 7 6,720 
Transportation equipment............ 2 3, 400 1 1,030 4 3,720 7 9,490 14 17,640 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 2] 1,080 1 1,850 1 4,210 3 3, 160 7 10, 250 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 1 800 Se ee LA On ene eyalllSarctaeeeieee 2 6,910 6 9, 850 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 1 840 1 550 1 GAO MAS eh iaWsi ee 3 2,030 
-Products of petroleum and coal....... 1 FOCI. eee easier Is eee tt dal ae eral ere ee fi 500 
@hemical producwsne ase teers se ek te ele eral isieeieteh-tel- 1 TR SOO eee ecall eather: 2 1,020 3 2, 820 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries|]......}......--|.--:ss[eeeeeees[ee sees [ee eeeess Z 1,460 Dy 1,460 
Transportation, ete................... 6 | 12,640 5 9,200 2) 2,700 10 | 39,900 23 | 64,440 
Public utility operation............... 4 | 12,370 PON PCAN lise cd emcee 1 630 7 | 15,610 
SUES Ae wee arte Sony atte as aero 4 | 4,680 2} 1,540 1 | 3,000 21 1,300 9 | 10,520 
SOTVICO cet nee eE Foo ee en 10 | 18,690 3 | 1,850 2) 5,470 Ji | 12,410 26 | 33,420 
AWosieN Pass a Gira Caen ports Ae RN Ree 45 | 71,830 72 | 71,350 36 | 57,160 56 | 88,790 | 209 | 289, 130 

















* These agreements were listed in the Bargaining Calendar for 1960 (L.G., Jan., p. 14). 
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More than 60 per cent of the contracts that expire during 1960 are in 
manufacturing, and nearly half of these are in foods and beverages, clothing, 
transportation equipment and pulp and paper industries. The largest number 
of terminations in this group are in the pulp and paper industry. Most of these 
contracts cover employees of mills located in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time provinces. The collective agreements covering the Ontario and eastern 
Canadian mills contained a mutual consent wage reopener clause. When the 
unions wanted to open negotiations on this point the companies were unwilling 
to do so. However, Canadian International Paper Company, which refused 
to consider the reopener, later agreed to enter into discussions for a new contract 
even though their current agreement had another six months to run. The 
ensuing collective bargaining ended with a new agreement which will terminate 
oneA prilss0P tool (Ga Weer 1959s padle4ye 

During 1960 nearly 40 per cent of the major contracts in the transportation 
and communications industry will be open for renegotiation. Of the 23 agree- 
ments expiring in this sector, 11 are in the communication industry, where most 
of the 46,000 workers are employed by the Bell Telephone Company and the 
provincial telephone companies operating in western Canada. The remaining 
12 expirations, covering 18,500 employees, are mostly with firms in the 
shipping industry operating on both the east and west coasts. 

In the service sector, 26 major collective agreements covering approx- 
imately 33,400 workers are due to expire during the year. Most of these 
agreements cover civic and provincial workers, including firemen and civic 
employees (both clerical and outside workers) as well as the service staffs 
of municipal hospitals. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(Except those under negotiation in January) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Rape Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 


others 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Quebec, Que. ........ccccccccccccseee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
; Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BG Electric, province-wider 4p ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. .......... Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide ......................... B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burnse&a Cope westermec atadd ...)..5) 2) eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers, Cisne Diants Pee eevee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .................... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can-Met Explorations, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Sheet Metal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Christios Browns Loronto wOntee ee eee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
@ity-oL QuebecROuess. 2 een ane ee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (inside wkrs.) 
City, of Quebece Ouest renee eee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 
Gity “of “Toronto: Ont. ep ae eee Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City? of FForonto Ont ee ee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
City.0Le LOLonig BOntL ate eee een Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Gityeote Vancouver: C. saan en een: Senne B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Citytot, Vancouver, $B. Comal hee Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City, Of W Innipes ss Vidtieee neces eee ee ene Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Consolidated Paper, 
PT UTreGeit Ly Cle. OU Ce cates ater. ok ce. hoe ae 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan Falls, Que. ........ 


P)airies (Various) 6 LOronto,) Ont ah. trent -.tecss ee 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que Siete one 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ............0..... 
Jide e devete ie Qo RV EGM Oy el olame pe roteen ese eeeer cone ernie 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. .............. 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. 
Great’ Lakes Paper, Ft: William, Ont.” ......5.::..::.5.. 


Hammermills Paper, Matane, ‘Que. s...5...:5...00060. 
KV PeCompany, Espanola, Ont. 28.5... ceh tek 


Rellocen Gos LOndOn eon: smn ciceret cstasecl veces 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... 


Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... :; 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ...................... 
Marathons Corp., Marathons Ontiies. ser eeeseeinchsrtenre 
Mersey Paper, Liverpool, N.S. 


Metropolitan. Loronto, Oita t Actoe ests tet casts: 
Ontario Minnesota Paper, Fort 

Kenora Ontn tee eo hee ee oka geas ese 
Ontario Hydro, COMMDANVWIdE Mats eee cate ose see 
ntarionea pers LHOrOld MOND. Wg ce ceet seen cree es 


Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. ...........00...... 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ 
PROVINCE Paper. +l NOTOlG BONG earn ietas sa acess 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. 


Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. 
Pasea A: Robinsons oronto,. Ont. ..e ee. 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ 
DSi lawrence COlpr sea unOCk Ot) f2cirn ec 


St. Lawrence Corp,,) Pharee Rivers, Que. ..........2.. 


SASK re COV Catena ede corrals ticcoes sa cauheenameeaes 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .......00........ 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Swift Canadian, six plants 
fe Cee me AAs WIC deen eae een os hee exes 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. 


Cap de la Madeleine & Paper 


Francis & 


Union 
Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), and 
others 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During January 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


American Can, Ontario and Quebec 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 
Woilure) sOuebec,. PO). ees oer tentes ta cutie. ancpaat sere 


B.C. Electric Railway (company-wide) 
BLA. Oi, Clarkson, Ont: 


Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. .................... 
UsSareviontleal, Oue mer ees: : 


Can. & Dom. S 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

Ashcroft, B Gita Meena d Conran ort, 4 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec 


Union 


CLC-chartered local 
Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


CCCL-chartered local 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LU.E.. (AFL-GIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .................... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Cdn Marconi, Montreals Ques A, Empl. Council (Ind.) : 

CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ...... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

City {Ob Morntrea| (One meee, ee a eke Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gity sole Montreal Oucsee oe ee CLC-chartered local 

Citys0t. Ottawa, Ontanee peek ae ke ee Public. Empl.(CLCG) oe 

Cify Ola Vancouvet,oB A car: Gee wee eens Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, OUCR 2 een Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que. .................... . CLC-chartered local 

Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B.C. ...................... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dairies (various), Vancouver, B.C. ........................ Teamsters (CLC) 

De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillers: Corp.,. Montreal.’ Que, )4..).5..... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominions Coal Sydneys NS oe Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Firestone Lire Hamilton, Ont. 0. oe Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gatineau Power, company-wide ....s.<0..0.4........ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, ‘ 
OLettevallesSt. Lite, wOue! eee el eel . Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Goodyear Tire, New Toronto, Ont. ..................... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Iron Ore of Can., Schefferville, Queninl sk yeh 3. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Ques veie, . Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. .............. Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Onte .).....4..... LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CEG) 

Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que: 22 ee. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind. ) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. ... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl: (CLC) 
Vowship Calisearborouch Ont. tle Public Empla(Cuc) 

Walsiieitd? aMontreal Quen 0 eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 


AOR ATy iG ok OO fa OR an BP . Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ........... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBU company Wides, ee oan ee, Wake Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ........................... . Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
City ol Vancouner,.B.C eer, cay a aie Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs. ) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. .................... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Ont. ....................... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que... . Hotel Emp]. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Quen Lecaset 6: Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Quiles 75... 2389. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Oue arses. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso: Cottons Welland) Ontiw).).i4.0e Textile Council (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ........... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. .......... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Cement, company-wide ..................... ... Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLL, vulibayen = Onto ute uha Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ......................... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 


Price; Bros, KenogamisOue, 20), tee... . Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind. ) 
Printing Industries Council, Poronto Ont). 24.4. Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
oronto Stary gloronto..Ontame = ae eae Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. ........................ United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville *Ouess eee ee . Textile Federation (CCCL) (see also under 
“Work Stoppage”’) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ................... . United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Arbitration 


Company and Location Union 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Muebec, P.O ies. hs chee toh et ete caw cctsweateeave tras Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
@ Jb o) ofe! ee gl Bagel ing dene Meena) in dow) Cees oe oe ee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
Dormmion extile, Masogy Quen ti... . sid ocdetlsvnes Textile Federation (CCCL) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During January 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ALBERTA GOVT. TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl.—general increase of 5% eff. Nov. 1, 1959 and 3% eff. Nov. 1, 1960. 


BINDERY RooM EMPLOYERS, TORONTO, ONT.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,200 empl.—male empl. to receive an increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 11, 1960, 
an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1960 plus 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 11, 1961; female empl. to 
receive an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 11, 1960, an additional 6¢ an hr. on June 1, 1960 
and 4¢ an hr. on Jan. 11, 1961; eff. June 1, 1960 the work week will be reduced from 38? hrs. 
to 374 hrs.; 3 wks. vacation with pay after 13 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


CpNn. STEEL FOUNDRIES, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEEL AND FOUNDRY WKRS. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 4, 1959 and an additional 
4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 4, 1960; increase in the night premium of 1¢ an hr.; triple time 
to be paid to all empl. working on statutory holidays. 


City oF WINNIPEG, MAN.—FIREFIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 525 
empl.—general wage increase of 2%; work week reduced from 44 hrs. to 42 hrs.; 2 wks. vacation 
with pay after 1 yr. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 2 yrs.); any wage increases which may 
be granted to other civic empl. will also be given to firemen. 


CoNSUMERS GAS, TORONTO, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 8, 1959, plus 2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1960, an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. July 8, 1960 and 9¢ an hr. on July 8, 1961; improved insurance 
and medical plans. 


COMMUNAUTE DES SG:URS DE LA CHARITE DE LA PROVIDENCE, MONTREAL, P.Q.—SERVICES 
FEDERATION (CCCL): 20-mo. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—an increase of $2 per wk. 
retroactive to May 1, 1959; an additional $3 per wk. retroactive to Dec. 20, 1959; empl. working 
a 48 hr. wk. will have their hrs. reduced to 44; contributory hospitalization plan to become 
eff. 60 days after signature of the contract, costs to be shared equally between employer and 
employees. 


DOMINION WABANA ORE, BELL ISLAND, NFLD.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. 
agreement covering 1,900 empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1960, and a further 3¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation with pay after 25 yrs of service (formerly no 4 wks. 
vacation provision). 


NorRMETAL MINING, NORMETAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 525 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960 and an additional 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday in 1961 bringing the total up to 6 holidays; group 
insurance benefits increased from $1,500 to $2,000; the re-employment preference for former 
empl. increased to 1 yr. from the previous 6-mo. period; pension payments to be calculated 
at the rate of $2.60 per mo. multiplied by the number of yrs. of service; half the cost of the 
program to be paid by the empl.; all past service of empl. to be taken into account in 
calculating pension. 


OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION, OTTAWA, ONT.—STREET RatLway EmpL. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 590 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1960, 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1960 and an additional 64¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1961. 


QUEMONT MINING, NorANDA, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 575 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1960, and an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. service (formerly no provision for 3 wks. vacation); 
paid holidays for 1961 increased by 1 making a total of 6 holidays; group insurance increased 
from $1,500 to $2,000; re-employment preference for former empl. to be extended to a period 
of 1 yr. from the previous 6-mo.-period; pension payments to be calculated on the basis of $2.70 
per mo. multiplied by the number of years of service; half the cost of the program to be 
borne by the empl.; all past service of empl. to be taken into account in calculating pension. 


St. RAYMOND PAPER, DESBIENS, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (INpD.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl_—wage rates to remain the same as in the previous agreement; 
woodcutters to become members of the union within 30 days. 


TorRONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION, TORONTO, ONT.—STREET RAILWAY Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1960; an additional 6¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1960 plus 6¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 1, 1961; sick pay increased from $35 
to $50 weekly. 


TraNs CANADA AIRLINES, COMPANY-WIDE—AIRLINE PiLots (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
750 empl.—general increase of approximately 6.9% applicable to basic monthly pay, mileage 
pay, gross weight pay and hourly flying rate. 


Dt 





NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Minister Tells of Steps to Meet 
Demand for Skilled Workers 


What the Government is doing to meet 
the “greater and greater demand for skilled 
workers” was outlined by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, in the House of 
Commons on January 29. 

He said the federal Government, in 
co-operation with the provincial Govern- 
ments, is moving to increase the skills of 
workers by setting up standards for appren- 
tices across Canada and by encouraging 
the fullest use of the vocational training 
program. 

Under the plans, training is being provided 
at an increased rate for unemployed per- 
sons, in courses approved by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Courses 
now available number “well over 500” and 
the Government was moving to include 
more and more of those courses and to make 
it possible to draw unemployment insurance 
while taking the courses, providing they 
have made the necessary contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

Mr. Starr reported that training is being 
taken at an increased rate by unemployed 
persons, and that it is anticipated that during 
the current year the number of persons who 
will receive training will be “considerably 
greater” than the 5,000 who received train- 
ing in the previous year. 

The Minister said he was not satisfied with 
the number trained. “We should be retrain- 
ing aS many as require retraining and that 
is our goal,” he said. 

The Government was conducting surveys 
on the effects of automation, Mr. Starr 
noted, so that measures can be evolved to 
minimize the dislocation caused by the 
advance of technology. 


Labour’s Campaign to Combat 


Racial Discrimination in Canada 


The work of organized labour in Canada 
in combating racial discrimination in em- 
ployment is outlined in a pamphlet entitled 
Canadian Labour in the Struggle Against 
Employment Discrimination, which has just 
been published by the Department of 
Labour. 

The first half of the pamphlet describes 
the part played by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
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gress of Labour, and later continued by 
the merged Canadian Labour Congress, in 
trying to overcome discrimination, not only 
in employment but also in the customs of 
restaurants, hotels, summer resorts, barber 
shops, theatres, and other places of enter- 
tainment and recreation. 

“From the first, the objectives of labour’s 
human rights program have been three-fold: 
first, to foster and encourage within the 
trade union movement a feeling of under- 
standing and sympathy towards problems 
of minority group members; secondly to 
assist union members by protecting them 
and their unions against bigotry and dis- 
crimination; and thirdly, to assist all work- 
ers and persons by seeking community and 
legislative action against discrimination 
occurring outside the area of trade union 
rights and collective bargaining,” the pamph- 
let says. 

“The committees have given top priority 
to educational activities at the local union 
level,” it continues. Conferences on human 
rights were also held in order to train 
leaders in the movement against discrimina- 
tion, and with the further purpose of focus- 
ing “public attention on the need for govern- 
ment action where voluntary action has not 
succeeded in removing discrimination.” 

One of the outcomes has been the enact- 
ment of fair employment practices legisla- 
tion by the Dominion Government and by 
six of the provincial governments. 

The second part of the pamphlet describes 
individually a number of cases that have 
been dealt with under the federal statute, 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which came into effect in July 1953. 


Quebec’s Minister of Labour 


Becomes Premier of Province 


Minister of Labour of Quebec for 15 
years, Hon. Antonio Barrette last month 
became the province’s 18 Premier. He suc- 
ceeded Hon. Paul Sauvé, who died suddenly 
January 2 after less than four months in 
office. 

For almost 20 years Mr. Barrette was a 
railway machinist and still carries a union 
card. 

On two occasions, in 1945 and 1951, he 
was a member of the Canadian delegation to 
the International Labour Conference. 


The new Premier left school at the age 
of 14, worked as a messenger boy with the 
Canadian National Railways for two years 
and then became an apprentice machinist. 
He was a CNR machinist until 1936, when 
he was elected to the provincial legislature. 
He became Minister of Labour in 1944. 


CLC Executive Council Rejects 
Affiliation Bid from Mine-Mill 


An application by the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
for affiliation with the Canadian Labour 
Congress was rejected last month by the 
CLC Executive Council. 

The rejection was based on the grounds 
that the application was accompanied by 
conditions that might conflict with the CLC 
constitution, that these conditions were also 
part of a referendum conducted among the 
union’s membership concerning affiliation, 
and that the union was not eligible because 
of the anti-Communist provisions in the 
CLC constitution. 

In a letter to the Mine, Mill Union, CLC 
President Claude Jodoin said the application 
had been studied “very fully” by the Council, 
which had given it consideration along with 
“all of the attendant circumstances.” 

Mr. Jodoin also questioned whether the 
application had been made in good faith. 
“It appears to us,” the CLC letter said, 
“that it is rather a technique devised for 
the purpose of solving an internal problem 
which exists in your organization at the 
present time and which is public knowledge. 
It is a device to meet, in some measure, 
the evident desire of some members to 
associate themselves with the Canadian 
labour movement through the Canadian 
Labour Congress, without involving any 
firm commitment on the part of your 
officers.” 

In closing, Mr. Jodoin said the Council 
was wholly in sympathy with the desire of 
the Mine-Mill membership to form part of 
the Congress, and hoped that “they will 
establish within their own organization the 
necessary favourable conditions for such an 
association at an early date.” 

At its January meeting the CLC Execu- 
tive Council also rejected an application for 
reinstatement from the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union. The SIU may appeal the 
decision to the CLC convention in April. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Employees’ Association has severed its 
connections with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress because of CLC involvement in the 
proposed formation of a third political 
party. 


Formal notice by the 6,529-member Asso- 
ciation of its withdrawal has been received 
by the CLC. 

Earlier, the Alberta Civil Service Associa- 
tion parted company with the CLC on 
similar grounds (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1251). 


Union of Operating Engineers 
Establishes Canadian Conference 


A Canadian Conference of Operating En- 
gineers has been established. Its aim is to 
bring into closer co-operation Canadian 
locals of the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers. 

Rowland G. Hill, Canadian Director of 
the IUOE, was named chairman of the new 
conference. Vice-chairman is I. C. Nessel 


of Edmonton and Secretary-Treasurer is J. 


Robinson of Windsor. 

The founding session was held in Decem- 
ber at Winnipeg, when 25 delegates repre- 
senting 17 locals and provincial councils 
met to draft a set of governing by-laws. 

The by-laws provide for a chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary-treasurer and an eight- 
member executive board. Four districts were 
established for Canada: Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia; each will provide two 
members for the board. 


Suggests Federal Govt. Convene 


Labour-Management Conference 


Representatives of the labour movement 
in Canada have on many occasions suggested 
to the federal Government that it might be 
a very useful agent in calling a conference 
of management and labour to explore the 
areas of conflict that exist between the two 
groups, Canadian Labour Congress Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin told members of the 
Toronto Board of Trade at a January 
meeting. 

Mr. Jodoin said that such a meeting 
could seek methods of overcoming mis- 
understandings and building up understand- 
ings. “There has been no action on the part 
of the Government and, to the best of my 
knowledge, there has been no indication of 
any support for such an idea from the 
management organizations,” he stated. 

Some items mentioned by Mr. Jodoin as 
“areas of conflict” were automation, infla- 
tion and wages, legislation that would tend 
to curtail the powers of unions. 

The CLC President also reiterated that 
labour is not opposed to automation and 
other changes that will bring increased 
efficiency and production, but pointed out 
that “we cannot expect production to be at 
its best in an atmosphere of conflict.” 
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Labour Bodies Submit Briefs to Provincial Governments 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


The Ontario Federation of Labour, in its 
annual submission to the provincial Govern- 
ment last month, recommended a number of 
changes in labour legislation affecting labour 
relations and workmen’s compensation. 

It also asked for the implementation of 
economic measures which, it said, would 
improve living standards and increase pur- 
chasing power in the province; for increased 
health services and for more financial aid 
to education. 

The brief urged the Government to 
amend the Judicature Act to provide that 
in industrial disputes the respondent shall 
be given a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard, and to cross-examine witnesses, in 
any hearing on an application for an injunc- 
tion. 

The Federation asked that steps be taken 
to enable the Labour Relations Board to 
expedite and simplify its procedures in deal- 
ing with applications and issuing decisions. 
It asked that the Labour Relations Act 
should be strengthened “in so far as it 
prevents appeals from decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board.” It urged not only 
that there should be no opportunity for 
appeal to the courts, but that the Govern- 
ment should assume the cost of defending 
all actions that may be instituted to reverse 
Board decisions. 

The brief asked for legislation to prevent 
the contracting out by employers of work 
that had been performed by employees in 
the bargaining unit under the terms of a 
collective agreement. It reiterated the 
Federation’s former stand that the Labour 
Relations Act should be made applicable 
to the Crown as an employer, so as to 
guarantee to all Crown employees the same 
bargaining rights as those possessed by other 
employees in the province. 

Measures urged by the Federation to in- 
crease employment and raise the general 
standard of living included: establishment 
of a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
men and women in all industries and in all 
parts of the province; legislation to require 
all employers to allow eight paid statutory 
holidays ‘a year to their employees; amend- 
ment of the Vacations with Pay Act to 
provide annual vacations of two weeks after 
one year’s service and three weeks after 
five years of service; and reduction of the 
legal maximum work week to 40 hours from 
the present 48, with overtime at the rate of 
time and a half. 

Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act asked for by the Federation would make 
compensation payable from and including 
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the day after the accident if the disability 
lasted more than one day, increase the 
minimum weekly benefit for temporary total 
disability to $25 from $15, establish a 
minimum permanent total disability benefit 
of $25 a week, and provide for an annual 
review of all pensions and allowances. 

The brief urged the Government to take 
immediate steps to set up re-training pro- 
grams for unemployed workers under Sched- 
ule “M” of the federal Vocational Training 
Act, and to extend other types of assistance 
necessary to re-establish displaced workers 
in regular employment. 

Concern was expressed about the reduc- 
tion in house building in 1959 and the 
probability of the continuation of such a 
trend into 1960. Both the federal and the 
provincial governments, the brief said, 
should make funds available for “socially 
necessary projects that would otherwise be 
held up by the prohibitive cost of borrow- 
ing.” It especially urged the importance of 
low-rental housing and urban re-develop- 
ment programs. 

The Federation expressed satisfaction that 
the Government had undertaken a program 
of bursaries for needy students, but it urged 
the Government to review the whole ques- 
tion of student aid, and to consider “the 
feasibility of providing free tuition and 
living allowances to all students meeting a 
required standard of achievement in institu- 
tions of advanced education.” It also urged 
the holding of a federal-provincial-municipal 
conference ‘on education as soon as possible. 

A number of changes in the hospital plan 
of the province were urged: extension of 
diagnostic services to out-patients, provision 
for treatment of students as dependents 
under the hospital plan “as long as they 
are recognized as such for income tax 
purposes,” provision of means for maintain- 
ing coverage and paying premiums for 
persons who have fallen behind in their 
premiums because of unemployment, and 
establishment of a minimum basis of com- 
pensation for student nurses. 

The Federation urged the Government to 
co-operate in any investigation of drug 
prices and to “give serious consideration to 
a prepayment plan for pharmaceuticals 
under government sponsorship and control.” 
It complained of the present high cost of 
medical services, and it proposed that the 
Government institute a public inquiry into 
the cost of such services. 

Among other things, the 
recommended: 

—Regulation of all private employment 
agencies, who should be prohibited from 
charging workers a fee for their services. 


Federation 


—Extension of the present anti-discrim- 
ination laws in regard to accommodation 
and discrimination against older workers. 

—Co-operation by the provincial and 
federal Governments in furthering the prin- 
ciple of “portability” of pensions. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Legislation to provide for the establish- 
ment of a union shop in a plant where a 
majority of the employees had voted in 
favour of it was one of the measures urged 
by the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
in its annual brief to the provincial Govern- 
ment, which was presented early last month. 

Such a measure would go a long way 
towards stopping the industrial strife caused 
by the attempts of employers to entice 
employees away from duly certified unions 
and to discourage employees from joining a 
union, the Federation said. 

It also suggested that in determining 
whether an employee was a union member 
for purposes of certification, the payment of 
an initiation fee should be sufficient evid- 
ence of membership. To expect employees 
to pay monthly dues before the union was 
certified, while in many cases they were 
under strong pressure from the employers 
to quit the union before a certification 
hearing could be held, was placing an unfair 
burden upon them, the brief argued. 

The Federation also recommended other 
changes in the Trade Union Act to make it 
an offence for an employer to call a meeting 
to attempt to discourage employees from 
joining a union, to require the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to certify a union as bargaining 
agent when 51 per cent of the eligible 
employees have voted for it, and to allow 
a strike vote to be taken before conciliation, 
when negotiations have reached a deadlock. 

Complaining that the administration of 
hospitals under the Hospital Commission 
“has left much to be desired,” the brief 
urged that the Commission should each 
year meet the unions that represent the 
hospital workers and discuss problems, and 
that the Commission’s suggested scale of 
rates for such workers should be based on 
the highest union contract rates in effect 
in the province. The Federation said that 
at present the Hospital Commission was 
inadvertently regulating hospital employees’ 
wages. It wanted the Commission to budget 
enough money so that workers would not 
get substandard pay. 

The Federation further recommended that 
the surplus sales tax and other funds should 
be used to provide an all-inclusive health 
scheme. 

The brief said that the Government must 
take steps to make sure that the province 


keeps what industry it already has. In 
particular, the labour body wanted the 
Government to make sure that the establish- 
ment of a steel plant by A. V. Roe in 
Quebec did not adversely affect a subsidiary 
operation in Sydney. 

“If freight rates are a stumbling block,” 
the Federation said, “then the Government 
must make strong representations to Ottawa 
to overcome the problem.” 

Other recommendations of the Federation 
included requests for: 

—Establishment of a quota on beer com- 
ing into the province, so that the amount 
brought in does not exceed the amount 
produced locally, in order to provide more 
employment for local brewery workers. 

—Appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the development of Nova 
Scotia’s natural resources. 

—Provision of free school books up to 
Grade 12. 

—Provision of compulsory automobile 
insurance sold by the Government. 

—Representations to Ottawa for re-estab- 
lishment of a Canadian merchant marine 
and construction of Canadian ocean liners 
to carry Canadian goods and passengers 
now carried by the ships of other countries. 

—Provision for licensing ‘and inspection 
of homes for the aged. 

—Payment of “fair wages” for all govern- 
ment work. 

—Legalization of Sunday sport and of a 
charge for admission to Sunday sporting 
events. 

—An increase of $10 in old age assistance 
payments, with elimination of the means 
test, and a five-year reduction of the age 
limit for women. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council 


Establishment of a “National Labour 
Code” was recommended by the Charlotte- 
town and District Labour Council in a brief 
presented to the provincial Government 
early in January. 

The Council pointed out that there is at 
present much confusion because of con- 
flicting trade union acts and labour relations 
acts in the various provinces, and it urged 
the Government to support the idea of a 
national labour code at any interprovincial 
conference and to introduce discussions on 
the subject with the federal Government. 

The brief recommended changes in the 
Trade Union Act to include in the defini- 
tion of an employer all branches of provin- 
cial and municipal government, to eliminate 
a section that forbids closed shop labour 
contracts, and to allow unions to submit 
their financial statements at the end of 
their fiscal year rather than at the end of 
the calendar year as at present. 
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Referring to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the Council requested revision 
to allow compensation to be based on 
maximum earnings of $4,000 a year; to 
raise the minimum payment to workers 
from the present $15 a week to $25; to 
allow a widow, on marrying again, $75 a 
month for 12 months; and to reduce the 
waiting period for compensation to two 
days instead of the present four days. 

The brief also asked for compulsory, gov- 
ernment automobile insurance, for changes 
in the Uniform Time Act to allow daylight 
saving time in the summer, and supported 
the opposition of various organizations to 
the use of trading stamps. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


Complete public ownership of electrical 
power and natural gas utilities was advocated 
by the British Columbia Federation of La- 
bour in its annual brief to the provincial 
Cabinet, presented early in January. 

The Federation also asked the Govern- 
ment to amend the Labour Relations Act 
to provide a fine of $2,000 for an employer 
found guilty of unfair labour practices, and 
a fine of $10,000 in addition to a year in 
prison for a second offence. 

The brief called for the repeal of Bill 43 
(the new Trade-Unions Act), which, the 
Federation asserted, tends to aggravate 
strikes rather than check them. It said 
that many employers merely pay lip service 
to labour legislation and do not bargain in 
good faith. This it ascribed to “the sim- 
plicity and rapidity with which injunctions 
may ‘be obtained.” 

Other changes in labour laws proposed 
were: provision for three weeks holiday 
for all workers after five years service, and 
nine paid statutory holidays a year. Medical 
coverage for hospital workers was recom- 
mended. 

Another proposal was that the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act should be widened 
to ensure that there was no discrimination 
against qualified older workers. Thirteen 
changes in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were recommended. 

The establishment of an independent 
board of review to advise on all resources 
projects was asked for. Government, the 
university, industry and labour should be 
represented. 

The Federation also requested that a 
conference of Government, management and 
labour representatives should examine prob- 
lems of industrial relations. 

To deal with unemployment the Federa- 
tion recommended the establishment of a 
special $5,000,000 assistance fund and uni- 
versal application of the 40-hour week. 
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Amendment of the Equalization of Assess- 
ments Act to exempt old age pensioners 
from its provisions was asked for. Social 
assistance payments should be increased by 
30 per cent immediately, schooling should 
be free for all from kindergarten through 
college and more vocational schools should 
be built, and a government automobile 
insurance scheme should be established, the 
Federation said. 


British Columbia CMA Urges 
Compulsory Arbitration 

Compulsory arbitration of labour-manage- 
ment disputes affecting public health and 
safety, and prohibition of “agreements which 
deny or terminate employment because of 
an individual’s not being or remaining a 
member of a trade union” were among the 
measures recommended to the Government 
of British Columbia by the provincial divi- 
sion of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in a brief last month. 

The brief said that the Cabinet should 
have discretionary power to refer to arbitra- 
tion “any dispute which would in its opinion 
imperil the health or safety of the public.” 

Another proposal was that the period 
during which a favourable strike vote may 
be implemented should be shortened from 
the present three months to a period of 
10 days at the least and 21 days at the 
most. The CMA asserted that at present 
decisions to strike are often made not 
seriously but “only for the purpose of pro- 
viding the negotiating committee with a 
‘big stick’ to hold over the head of the 
employer.” 

The brief also proposed that when a 
strike or lockout is in effect the Minister of 
Labour might call for a supervised vote of 
the employees or of the members of the 
employers’ organization, on any offer made 
by the opposing party. The CMA said that 
it believed it too often happened that details 
of offers made by the employer to the 
negotiating committee were not placed 
before the union members for their opinion. 

The Association also asked that a vote 
of all employees should be taken when an 
application for certification or decertification 
is before the Labour Relations Board. 


During 1958 the average number of per- 
sons employed in Canada by common 
carrier railways was 192,809, a drop of 9.2 
per cent from the previous year’s 212,426. 


Trade Union Membership Declines 
In Both Britain, United States 


There were 9,616,000 trade unionists in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 1958, 
according to figures published in the Minis- 
try of Labour Gazette for December 1959. 
The total was 189,000 lower than at the 
end of 1957 and approximately 140,000 
below 1956. 

The decline in membership reported in 
the government publication amounted to 
2.2 per cent. The Trades Union Congress, 
to which all large unions in Britain except 
two are affiliated, estimated its drop in 
membership between 1957 and 1958 at 1.9 
per cent. 

In the United States, too, union member- 
ship dropped in the period 1956-58, the 
U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 

(In Canada, the figure of 1,459,000 union 
members reported at the beginning of 1959 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1249) is not compar- 
able with the 1958 figure because of adjust- 
ments in survey coverage.) 

At the end of 1958 there were 657 trade 
unions in Britain compared with 666 at the 
end of 1957. 

The Ministry’s statistics are based on data 
supplied by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for Northern Ireland in respect of 
trade unions registered under the Trade 
Union Acts and from returns supplied direct 
to the Ministry by unregistered organiza- 
tions. 

The data relate to all organizations of 
employees—including those of salaried and 
professional workers, as well as those of 
manual wage earners—that are known to 
include among their functions negotiation 
with employers with a view to settlement 
of conditions of employment. 

The figures for 1958, the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette points out, are provisional 
and subject to revision. 

United States union membership dropped 
by about 400,000 to 18,100,000 between 
1956 and 1958, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has reported after a comprehensive 
survey of dues-paying membership of na- 
tional and international unions having head- 
quarters in the country. (Canadian members 
of international unions with U.S. head- 
quarters, about 1,100,000, are included in 
the membership figures. ) 


More Allowances to Disabled But 
Fewer to Blind, Aged at Year-end 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,712 at September 
30, 1959 to 8,688 at December 31, 1959. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,052,019.43 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, compared with $1,050,956.93 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $26,350,967.89. 


At December 31, 1959, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $50.54 to $54.11. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 

Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 98,747 
at September 30, 1959, to 98,495 at Decem- 
betes lao 59. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,604,015.19 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, compared with $7,630,266.99 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $181,893,554.26. 

At December 31, 1959, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from, $48,579 10, $53.27.) except for one 
province where the average was $45.46. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 48,821 at September 30, 
1959 to 49,446 at December 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,024,492.06 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1959 compared with $3,979,614.48 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $51,645,392.23. 

At December 31, 1959, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.51 to $54.69. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


UPW’s George Stapleton Dies 


George Stapleton, Manitoba representa- 
tive of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America since 1947, died January 25. For 
the past two years he had been Vice- 
President of the Winnipeg and District 
Labour Council. 

He had also served as the Winnipeg 
Labour Council representative on the Court 
of Referees of the National Selective Service 
and on boards of conciliation in Winnipeg. 
He had also been an alternate member of 
the Manitoba Labour Board since 1954. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


January 14—Parliament will be asked at 
the current session, the Speech from the 
Throne said, to enact legislation that will: 
provide for a Bill of Rights; continue pro- 
grams of aid to other, less developed 
nations, particularly those in the Common- 
wealth; provide a program of scholarships 
and fellowships to be exchanged within 
the Commonwealth; revise the Civil Service 
Act; authorize, for any provinces that desire 
them, alternative arrangements in respect 
of university grants; give Canadian Indians 
the franchise in federal elections; amend 
the Old Age Security Act and the Veterans’ 
Allowance Act to establish a basis for the 
payment of pensions and allowances to 
Canadians residing outside Canada; re-estab- 
lish the special committee on broadcasting 
so that it may continue its consideration of 
broadcasting policy, particularly in the field 
of regulation and licensing. 


The Speech noted that the Government 
continues to regard as a primary goal the 
achievement of the greatest possible measure 
of controlled disarmament, and that Canada 
will devote every effort to discharging its 
responsibilities as a member of the 10- 
nation disarmament committee. 


It also noted that Canada’s economic 
position improved greatly during 1959 and 
that the prospects for 1960 are favourable. 


January 15—Report of Royal Commis- 
sion on ‘Transportation is unlikely to be 
presented soon, the Prime Minister advises. 

United Nations Economic, Social and 
Cultural Organization world conference on 
adult education will be held in Montreal 
in August, Mrs. Jean Casselman announces. 


January 18—Bill C-2, to give Indians the 
right to vote in federal elections, given first 
reading. The Bill would amend the Indian 
Act. 


Bill C-3, to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to give Indians the right to vote in 
federal elections, given first reading. 


Elimination of capital and corporal pun- 
ishment in Canada proposed respectively 
in Bills C-6 and C-7. Both Bills given first 
reading. 

Reduction of interest rates and discounts 
to a 12-per-cent maximum through amend- 
ing the Interest Act proposed in Bill C-8, 
which was given first reading. 

Application to the Civil Service of some 
portions of the Industrial Relations Disputes 
Investigation Act proposed in Bill C-9, given 
first reading. 
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Limitation of interest rates under the 
Small Loans Act to 1 per cent per month 
proposed in Bill C-10, given first reading. 


Compulsory advertising of “the true rate 
of interest that is being charged on each 
loan” by loan companies proposed in Bill 
C-12, which received first reading. 

Prohibition of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age, through amendment 
of the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, proposed in Bill C-11. The Bill was 
given first reading. 


Bill C-19, to extend application of the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act to 
the Civil Service, given first reading. 


Double pay proposed for employees under 
the jurisdiction of Parliament who are 
compelled to work on statutory holidays by 
Bill C-18, which was given first reading. 


Measure to promote industry and reduce 
unemployment in the Atlantic Provinces 
provided in Bill C-20, given first reading. 


Establishment of hospital sweepstakes 
board with power to operate hospital sweep- 
stakes on a national scale proposed in Bill 
C-22, given first reading. 


Civil Service Commission report recom- 
mending a general pay increase for federal 
employees will not be tabled in the House, 
Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance, 
informs questioner. 


January 19—Under Colombo Plan, 
Canada has agreed to make available to 
India $25 million, which will be used to 
provide Canadian commodities and equip- 
ment requested by the Indian Government 
to help carry forward its second five-year 
development plan, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs announces. 


Bill C-31, to remove restrictions in Old 
Age Security Act on outside residence of 
pensioners, given first reading. 


Termination of employment notices given 
to 30 employees at Gander airport in New- 
foundland, the Minister of Transport advises 
questioner. 


January 20—Bill C-33, to amend Canada 
Elections Act to give much broader advance 
poll voting privilege, given first reading. 


January 21—A mount remaining in Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on December 31, 
1955719565 IOs 1958 and a1959 were: 
respectively, as follows: $890,857,489.63; 
$926,776,830.22; $877,470,144.39; $625,- 
363,366.21; $471,094,255.96, the Minister 
of Labour reported in answer to a question. 





Employment in Canada in 1999 
Almost all parts of country recorded employment and output gains in 1959 but 
economic expansion impeded in year’s second half by high cost of money, scarcity 
of mortgage funds, steelworkers’ strike in U.S., woodworkers’ strike in B.C. 


In retrospect, 1959 was a year in which 
almost all parts of the country recorded 
gains in employment and output. The 
economic recovery was impeded, however, 
by certain developments during the second 
half of the year. 


One of the forces tending to check the 
expansion was the high cost of money and 
the scarcity of mortgage funds, the most 
obvious effects of which were apparent in 
housebuilding. Other important restraining 
influences were the steel shortages stemming 
from the steelworkers’ strike in the United 
States and the strike in British Columbia 
which shut down the lumber industry for 
two months. 


Total employment surpassed the pre-reces- 
sion peak early in the summer and since 
then there has been a steady improvement. 
For the year as a whole, the average num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated to be 
5,878,000 compared with 5,722,000 in 1958, 
anvincrease: of92.7' per cent: 


Unemployment was noticeably lower in 
1959 than in the previous year. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking work 
averaged 5.6 per cent of the labour force 
compared with 6.6 per cent in 1958. Not 
only did the number of job seekers show 
a considerable drop over the year, but they 
were unemployed for shorter periods, and 
there was less partial unemployment. 


The average work-week in manufacturing 
increased steadily during the first half of 
the year, recovering most of the losses that 
took place in 1957; in the third quarter 
the work-week was half an hour longer 
than in the corresponding periods in both 
1955) ang 1957: 


Reflecting the increase in employment 
and wages, labour income rose to an annual 
rate of $17.7 billion in the third quarter. 
This was almost 8 per cent higher than in 
the comparable period in 1958. 


The increase in the Gross National Prod- 
uct during the first nine months of 1959, 
a gain of 7 per cent from the same period 
in 1958, indicates that the value of goods 
and services produced in 1959 will approach 
the $35 billion mark. After allowing for 
price increases, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated the increase in volume 
to be 5 per cent, slightly higher than the 
average of 4 per cent for the years 1947- 
1958. 


During the early part of the year, pro- 
duction and employment advances were 
supported largely by increases in personal 
and government spending and the restocking 
of business inventories. As the year pro- 
gressed, other elements of demand strength- 
ened, setting the stage for a more widespread 
expansion. Exports of goods and services 
rose quite sharply in the second and third 
quarters after declining earlier in the year. 
Plant and equipment expenditures showed 
a rising trend from the beginning of 1959, 
bringing to an end the downward drift of 
the preceding year. 

The ability of housebuilding activity to 
maintain a near-record level was an impor- 
tant factor in the over-all business recovery. 
In certain parts of manufacturing, such as 
the building materials and household fur- 
nishing industries, much of the increases 
in employment and output can be traced 
to the heavy volume of housing that has 
been erected during the past two years. 
The industry was not able to maintain the 
peak level of activity reached in 1958: a 
shortage of mortgage funds sharply reduced 
the volume of new housing soon after the 
first of the year, although this situation was 
relieved for a short period in the fall by 
a program of direct lending to builders by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
On average, housing starts during 1959 were 
about 14 per cent lower than in the previous 
year but completions were slightly higher. 
The carryover into the current year was 
estimated to be down about 5 per cent from 
a year ago. 

The number of persons with non-farm 
jobs in 1959 averaged about 3.5 per cent 
more than a year before, considerably less 
than the estimated 5 per cent advance in 
volume output in non-farm industries. The 
tendency for production to increase more 
rapidly than employment is not unusual in 
the early stages of expansion; a similar 
development has characterized the recovery 
in the United States. 

Employment gains during 1959 were fairly 
widespread, with increases in all regions and 
most industrial divisions. Approximately 
half of the increase in non-farm employment 
occurred in service, notably health and 
government services. Manufacturing and 
trade each accounted for about one-fifth. 
Mining was the only major industry in 
which employment contracted during the 
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year. The decline occurred chiefly in coal 
mining, which experienced one of the worst 
years in the postwar period. The most 
rapid improvement in manufacturing em- 
ployment occurred in the durable goods 
industries, particularly among those that 
were seriously affected by the recession. 


Industrial Employment 

One of the more striking developments 
of the past year has been the rapid rate of 
employment expansion in trade, particularly 
in the last half of the year, when employ- 
ment in this industry averaged 5.4 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period in 
1958. This advance brought to an end 
more than three years of employment 
stability in this industry. 

As mentioned earlier, the expansion of 
the service industries figured most promin- 
ently in the over-all employment recovery 
during 1959. In December, the number of 
persons employed in services (which include 
schools; hospitals; federal, provincial and 
local government agencies; theatres; law 
firms; barber shops; laundries; hotels and 
restaurants; and a variety of other establish- 
ments of a similar kind) was estimated at 
1,395,000, which is 72,000 more than a 
year earlier. These industries have shown 
a relatively high rate of growth in all 
postwar years. 

The construction industry continued to 
exert a favourable influence on total em- 
ployment despite the considerable drop in 
housing starts. A revival in non-residential 
construction more than made up for the 
slowdown in housebuilding activity and 
resulted in a record high level of construc- 
tion employment. For the year as a whole, 
construction employment averaged 15,000 
more than a year before and 5,000 more 
than the previous record set in 1957. 

Forestry made a relatively slow recovery 
until late in the year, when pulpcutting 
programs were increased _ considerably. 
Average logging employment was higher 
than in 1958 but still considerably lower 
than in 1957, and well below the average 
of the postwar period. 

Manufacturing employment reached an 
all-time high level in mid-summer and con- 
tinued to advance until late in the year. 
The upward trend was temporarily inter- 
rupted in the closing quarter of 1959 as 
the steel strike in the United States caused 
some steel shortages in Canada. For the 
year as a whole, the largest employment 
advances occurred in the durable goods 
industries. Iron and steel products, which 
registered an employment decline of 10 
per cent during 1958, made a strong advance 
during the year, recovering almost all of the 


earlier losses. All parts of the steel indus- 
try shared in the expansion. Agricultural 
implements showed the most marked im- 
provement, reflecting a further strengthen- 
ing in foreign demand; in the first six 
months exports of farm machinery were 
26 per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1958. Other parts of the steel 
industry which showed ‘a marked improve- 
ment were primary iron and steel, sheet 
metal products, heating and cooking applian- 
ces and machinery. Motor vehicles, elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies, non-ferrous 
metals and wood products also registered 
employment gains during 1959, reversing 
the downward trends of most of the previous 
year. The non-metallic mineral products 
industries, which were an important source 
of strength during 1958, showed further 
expansion during the year. Aircraft was 
the only durable goods industry which regis- 
tered an appreciable employment decline 
during the year, a result of the cancellation 
of government contracts. 

Employment gains in the non-durable 
goods industries were generally small, rang- 
ing from less than 1 per cent to slightly 
more than 6 per cent. The largest increases 
occurred in foods and beverages, printing 
and publishing, rubber and paper products. 
Employment losses were confined to the 
tobacco products industry, which exper- 
ienced a serious setback during the year, 
on average about 4 per cent from the 1958 
level. 


Farm Employment 


Employment in primary agriculture con- 
tinued to decline in 1959 but the rate of 
decrease was much slower than in any year 
since 1955. For the year as a whole, the 
number of persons with jobs in agriculture 
averaged 692,000 compared with 712,000 
in 1958 and 744,000 in 1957. On a per- 
centage basis, the decline between 1958 
and 1959 averaged only 2.8 per cent com- 
pared with a 4.3-per-cent decrease between 
1957 and 1958. 

The number of self-employed farm oper- 
ators and unpaid family workers continued 
to decline during 1959 but there was a 
noticeable increase in the number of paid 
workers employed in agriculture. Paid 
workers on farms in Canada averaged 
109,000 compared with an average 97,000 
in 1958. The increase was concentrated 
mainly in Quebec and the Prairie region. 

One of the interesting features of farm 
employment in 1958 was the increase from 
other recent years in female workers. The 
average number of women with jobs in 
agriculture during 1959 declined to 48,000 
from an average of 52,000 the year before. 
Despite this decline, however, the number 
of female workers remained higher than in 
any other year since 1952. 

As a result of the continued shift from 
farm to non-agricultural industries, the 
agricultural labour force accounted for only 
11 per cent of the total labour force in 
195°: 


Regional Employment Conditions 


Atlantic—Economic conditions in the 
Atlantic region improved moderately during 
1959, after showing very little change during 
most of the previous year. For 1959 as a 
whole, total employment (annual averages) 
was estimated at 496,000, some 17,000 
higher than in 1958. Unemployment showed 
a considerable decline, although it was still 
much higher than before the recession. In- 
creases in employment and earnings were 
reflected in a rise in total labour income. In 
the first nine months total labour income 
in the region was estimated at $875.2 mil- 
lion, an increase of 7 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1958. 


Non-farm employment showed an un- 
steady upward movement during the past 12 
months. By year-end, the number of persons 
with non-farm jobs was estimated at 440,- 
000, some 16,000 higher than a year before. 
Although some of the downward pressures 
that were responsible for the employment 
contractions in 1957-1958 eased perceptibly 
during the year, there was little evidence of 


a full-scale recovery. So far, a relatively 
small number of industries have lent support 
to the upturn in employment. Forestry and 
construction were the main sources of 
strength, with some additional support com- 
ing from the service industries. 


Manufacturing which accounts for more 
than one-fourth of the employment in the 
region, made little or no over-all recovery, 
although a number of individual manufac- 
turing industries expanded during the year. 
Lumber mills, pulp and paper plants and 
iron and steel mills registered significant 
production and employment advances in 
response to firmer demands for these com- 
modities. Output of lumber in the first 10 
months was about one-third higher than in 
the corresponding period in 1958. Steel 
mills were reported to be operating at more 
than 80 per cent of rated capacity in 
December compared with 60-70 per cent a 
year before. Production imcreases were 
fairly general among pulp and paper mills, 
partly as a result of employment expansion 
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but also because of a lengthening of the 
work week. In all of these industry groups, 
production increased more rapidly than 
employment. 


The transportation equipment industry 
(aircraft, railway rolling stock, and ship- 
building and repairing) experienced further 
production and employment declines during 
the past year, offsetting the advances in 
other parts of manufacturing. During 1959 
the shipyards contributed largely to the 
employment decline in this group. The Hali- 
fax shipyards were hardest hit; in November 
employment was only about half the year- 
earlier figure. However, in December a 
major repair job and several smaller ones 
were placed with the Halifax shipyards. The 
railway rolling stock industry exhibited re- 
newed strength during late summer and 
early fall, but heavy layoffs occurred in 
December following the completion of an 
order for the CNR. Aircraft plants in Nova 
Scotia were maintained at much the same 
levels as in 1958. 


The coal mining industry experienced one 
of the worst years in the postwar period. A 
series of periodic shutdowns that began in 
mid-1958 continued into the second half 
of 1959. Full-time operations were resumed 
in August but employment in the second 
half of the year was well down from the 
corresponding period in 1958. For the year 
as a whole, coal mining employment showed 
a drop of almost one-fifth. The major 
factor affecting the market for coal was the 
increasing competition from natural gas, 
fuel oil and hydro-electric power. 


Iron ore mining in Newfoundland was 
sharply curtailed during 1959 as a result of 
declining sales in both domestic and export 
markets. The closure of No. 6 Mine at 
Bell Island last May released close to 600 
workers for an indefinite period. Part-time 
operations (three weeks a month) were 
introduced at the other mines and persisted 
until October. While there are no further 
work stoppages scheduled at these mines, 
employment is expected to continue much 
below normal owing to the closure of No. 
6 Mine. 


Construction was one of the principle 
sustaining forces in the economy of the 
Atlantic region throughout the year. In all 
four provinces, construction employment was 
maintained at higher levels than in 1958. 
All major categories shared in the im- 
provement. This was the only region to 
register a rise in residential construction. 
Even with the expansion that occurred dur- 
ing the past year, however, housebuilding 
was less active in the Atlantic region than 
in other parts of the country. 
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Pulpwood logging was more active during 
the second half of 1959 than in the corre- 
sponding period in the previous year; in 
the first half it was little better than a year 
before. In the four months from mid-year 
to November, pulpwood production was 18 
per cent higher than in the same period in 
1958. Employment in forestry in the first 
10 months showed an average increase of 
6 per cent between 1958 and 1959. Most 
of the improvement was in New Brunswick; 
in Newfoundland forestry employment was 
down from the 1958 level. 

The service industries have been an im- 
portant support to employment in’ this 
region, although the gain during the year 
was smaller than in other regions. Because 
of a slower rate of economic growth 
demands for all kinds of services have 
increased at a more moderate rate in the 
Atlantic provinces than in other regions 
throughout the postwar period. 


Quebec—Economic activities showed a 
general improvement in the Quebec region 
during 1959. Employment rose by more 
than 2 per cent and labour income increased 
by about 8 per cent over the year. The 
expansion in employment took place in the 
non-agricultural sector, with a gain of close 
to 3 per cent; agricultural employment con- 
tinued to decline. In contrast to the expan- 
sion of employment, the growth in the 
labour force during the year (1 per cent) 
was considerably less than in the previous 
two years and was the smallest rise in any 
of Canada’s five regions. 

The improvement was quite marked in 
the region’s primary industries. Forestry, 
in particular, showed a marked recovery, 
employment rising sharply in the second 
half of the year. In the June-November 
period there were, on the average, 2,000 
more men at work in the woods than in 
1958, although not as many as in 1956. 
The improvement in forestry employment 
was largely the result of a rise in pulpwood 
logging caused by a combination of reduced 
inventories and increased production in the 
pulp and paper industry. The export values 
of newsprint and wood pulp were 5 and 8 
per cent higher in 1959 than a year earlier. 
As a result, pulpwood production in the 
region was some 16 per cent higher than 
in the previous year. 

There was improvement in the mining 
industry also. Total mineral production in 
the Quebec region in 1959 was estimated 
at some $433 million, up about 18 per cent 
from a year earlier. Employment in mining 
during the first 10 months was 3 per cent 
higher than in 1958. Most of the employ- 
ment increase resulted from a sharp rise 
in iron ore mining. Export shipments of 
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iron ore during January-November 1959 
rose by 75 per cent over the corresponding 
level of the previous year. Production of 
non-ferrous metals increased also. In asbes- 
tos mining, Canadian production showed a 
13-per-cent gain over the year, and much of 
this gain was in Quebec. 

In manufacturing, employment and hours 
worked were both about 1 per cent higher 
in 1959 than in 1958. A noticeable improve- 
ment occurred in the textile industry. Em- 
ployment was moderately higher, and the 
average work-week was up more than an 
hour in primary textile plants and almost 
half an hour in the clothing industry. Dur- 
ing the January-October period of 1959, 
inventories were further reduced in both 
primary and secondary textile industries. 
Shipments in the same period showed a 
marked improvement. 

The iron and steel industry reached a 
trough early in 1959 after a decline of about 
18 per cent over the previous year and a 
half. As a result of a heavy demand for 
structural steel, output and employment in 


the industry rose steadily throughout the 
year. By the fourth quarter, the industry 
had re-employed about half the number of 
workers released between the employment 
peak in 1957 and the low point in early 
1959. The electrical apparatus industry 
showed a similar recovery in 1959, a reflec- 
tion of the housing boom in 1958. In the 
fourth quarter of 1959, employment was 
10 per cent higher than the same period in 
1958 and only 3 per cent below the 1957 
peak. Manufacturing employment in the 
region was also boosted by the strengthen- 
ing in demand for aluminum and copper. 
Here again, employment rose steadily from 
a first quarter 1959 trough, and by the 
fourth quarter was slightly higher than a 
year earlier. 

In the construction industry employment 
was Close to the level of the previous year. 
A fairly marked decline in residential con- 
struction ‘activity was offset by increased 
non-residential building. 

(Continued on page 198) 





Wages and Working Conditions, 1959 


Seventy per cent of all plant workers on standard work-week of 40 hours or less 
and more than 89 per cent on five-day week at April 1, 1959. Wage increases of 
5-10 cents predominate in 1-year agreements, of 10-20 cents in 2-year contracts 


Seventy per cent of all plant workers in 
Canada had a standard work-week of 40 
hours or less at April 1, 1959, it was shown 
by a survey of the normal work-week in 
manufacturing conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s Economic and Research Branch. 
About 84 per cent had a standard work- 
week of 44 hours or less. 

More than 89 per cent of all plant workers 
were on ‘a five-day week. 


Of all office workers in the manufactur- 
ing industry, 69 per cent had a standard 
work-week of 374 hours or less and 95 
per cent of them were on a five-day week. 

During 1959, collective agreements cover- 
ing hundreds of thousands of workers were 
concluded without work stoppage. The pro- 
portion of working time lost through indus- 
trial disputes was estimated at less than 
one quarter of 1 per cent in the first 10 
months of the year. During this period 
there were 205 work stoppages compared 
with 227 in the first 10 months of the 
previous year, and their duration, totalling 
approximately 2,270,000 man-days, was 
also down from the year before. The most 
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extensive strikes during 1959 occurred in 
logging in Newfoundland and_ British 
Columbia. 

Wage settlements covering a large num- 
ber of workers were negotiated during the 
year in all industrial sectors. About two 
thirds of 144 major collective agreements 
signed during the first half of 1959, each 
covering upwards of 500 workers, were for 
terms ranging from approximately two to 
three years; the balance were for one year. 

Three-year agreements represented slightly 
more than one sixth of the 144 major agree- 
ments, which do not include agreements 
in the construction industry and those with 
wage terms in piece rates only. 

Among the one-year settlements, wage 
increases of 5 to 10 cents per hour on base 
rates were predominant. In most of the 
two-year agreements the wage increases 
granted on base rates ranged from 10 to 
20 cents or higher over the life of the 
contract, and in the majority of three-year 
agreements the wage increases on base rates 
were within the 15 to 30-cent range. 


Canada’s Economic Outlook for 1960 


Capital outlays by business community expected to increase considerably during 
the year, Minister of Trade and Commerce states. Total demands on the economy 
likely fo increase and result in further expansion of employment and output 


Based on “what is presently known of 
investment plans for 1960” it is expected 
that capital outlays by the business com- 
munity will increase considerably during 
the year, it is stated in the review of 
Canada’s economy in 1959 and outlook for 
1960 by Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

It is expected that there will be a stepped- 
up rate of expansion in the commercial and 
manufacturing sectors of the economy and 
possibly in some of the utilities. The Minis- 
ter reported a clear indication already that 
total investment, both private and public, 
will increase. 

Prospective growth in both exports and 
investment will help to sustain the current 
upward trend of personal incomes and con- 
tribute to further strengthening in other 
market sectors. The consumer market in 
particular gives promise of continuing buoy- 
ancy, the Minister believes. 

Such considerations, Mr. Churchill says, 
suggest that total demands on the economy 
are likely to continue to increase and should 
result in further expansion of employment 
and output. He noted that there is still a 
considerable amount of available capacity 
in most industries and that manpower and 
plant capacity are growing steadily. 

Under those circumstances, he thinks a 
production increase of considerable dimen- 
sions could take place without giving rise 
to excessive pressure on productive capaci- 
ties, but warned that at the same time it is 
important that demands be kept within the 
scope of available resources. 

“If this objective is achieved,” said Mr. 
Churchill, “Canadians can look forward 
with confidence to the continuation of sound 
economic growth.” 


Forecast for the Sixties 


An improved standard of living, and 
greater population, labour force and national 
output in the 1960’s for Canada is forecast 
by Dr. O. J. Firestone, economics adviser, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, in 
an address to the Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

He sees the annual average wage going 
to $2,000 from $1,530 per capita by the 
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Reviewing Canada’s economic accom- 
plishments in 1959, Mr. Churchill noted 
that: 

The gross national product had increased 
by 7 per cent during the year; prices in- 
creased by 2 per cent on the average; indus- 
trial production was 8 per cent higher; total 
employment rose by 3 per cent; sales of 
durable goods surged ahead; savings of 
Canadians reached the high ratio of 8 per 
cent; The financial position of the con- 
sumer was strong and living standards im- 
proved; capital spending climbed slightly; 
housing completions were expected to reach 
the former record of 147,000; the value of 
exports was estimated at a record $5,200 
million; imports increased in response to 
improvement in economic conditions; pur- 
chases from the United Kingdom showed 
a relatively strong advance; the premium 
on the Canadian dollar was higher. 

Production in primary iron and _ steel 
industry was two-fifths higher; an early 
recovery in sales of lumber products in 1958 
was maintained in 1959; the newsprint in- 
dustry moved steadily ahead; the propor- 
tion of European-type cars in Canada rose 
from 20 to 25 per cent; Canada’s output of 
motor vehicles increased; and the production 
of farm implements continued to improve 
on the recovery lines established after 
1957. 


Farm Income 


Total farm cash income in 1959 is likely 
to be a little above the 1958 level because 
larger marketing offset lower prices, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. Pros- 
pects for 1960 are that cash income will be 
about the same as in 1959 or slightly lower. 

Assuming average crops, there is nothing 
to suggest that farm net income in 1960 
will differ greatly from that in 1959, the 
Department says. 


end of the decade, an increase of 30 per 
cent, which will produce the higher standard 
of living. 

In the same period, Dr. Firestone believes 
Canada’s population will climb to 21,500,- 
000, compared with the 17,500,000 of 1959. 

The labour force could be 7,750,000, 
compared with the 6,250,000 at the present 
time. The gross national product could be 
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$55,000,000,000 in 1969, compared with 
$34,500,000,000 in 1959—an increase of 
approximately $20,000,000,000. 

He was more optimistic about the latter 
part of the new decade than about the 
early part. He foresaw a “fair” rate of 
increase in economic activity for 1960 and 
possibly 1961. But, he warned, “the prob- 


lems that we may be encountering as we 
go into 1962 may be more difficult to deal 
with than those we encountered in the post- 
war period. 

“What I am implying is that the recession 
we may be facing in 1962 could be more 
extensive than anything we have yet exper- 
ienced since the end of World War II,” 
he said. 





CLC Memorandum to Federal Cabinet 


Congress devotes large part of annual brief fo outline of organized labour's 
role in Canadian social structure. Prime Minister rejects one recommendation: 
that South Africa be excluded from Commonwealth because of ifs racial policies 


The Canadian Labour Congress on Jan- 
uary 28 presented a 13,000-word memoran- 
dum to the federal Cabinet. The labour 
delegation, led by CLC President Claude 
Jodoin, numbered almost 200; Prime Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker was accompanied by five of 
his Ministers. 

In a departure from usual practice, the 
Congress devoted the first eight pages of 
its 40-page brief to a discussion of the role 
of organized labour in the Canadian social 
structure (see page 151). In the rest of its 
annual brief, it dealt at shorter length than 
in other years with its requests and recom- 
mendations concerning the economic situa- 
tion, trade, international affairs, social and 
labour legislation, housing, immigration, 
taxation and education. 

Both the Prime Minister and Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, replied to the 
submission. Mr. Diefenbaker said the CLC’s 
requests would receive consideration but a 
suggestion that the Union of South Africa 
be excluded from the Commonwealth 
because of its apartheid policy “will not 
receive the favourable consideration of this 
Government.” 

Other Ministers present were: Hon. Don- 
ald Fleming, Minister of Finance; Hon. 
Douglas Harkness, Minister of Agriculture; 
Hon. Paul Comtois, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; and Hon. J. Waldo Mon- 
teith, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. 


The Memorandum 


“The economic situation is better than 
when we met a year ago,” the CLC agreed. 
But, although production is up and unem- 
ployment down, employment is up “a good 
deal less” than production. And, the brief 
went on, unemployment, although down 
from last year, is still well above 1957 and 
still farther above 1956, the last full year 
before the recent recession. 
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“Moreover, there appears to be little 
prospect that unemployment in 1960 will 
be appreciably less heavy than in 1959; and 
there have already been suggestions, from 
responsible business forecasters, that the 
end of 1960 or the beginning of 1961 may 
see a fresh recession.” 

The Congress repeated its declaration in 
last year’s brief that it could not accept 
the attitude that “we must resign ourselves 
to having heavier unemployment than we 
have usually had from the end of the war 
till the middle of 1957.” 

The Government had taken certain meas- 
ures that helped lift the country out of 
the recession, the CLC conceded, citing as 
an example the large deficit that was 
incurred partly for that purpose. 

We urge you to finish the job. We are not 
suggesting that another deficit of the same 
proportions is needed now, still less a perpetual 
succession of deficits. But we do suggest that 
the time has come to relax the present tight 
money policy, whether it is the policy of the 
Government or the Bank of Canada or both 
of them. We think the time has come to add 
to the money supply, carefully, judiciously, 
moderately, but none the less decisively. 

The recent increase in the interest rate 
on housing loans is a direct result of tight 
money, the CLC said. 

The Congress was not afraid that an 
increase in the money supply will lead to 
inflation as long as we have considerable 
unused resources of plant, equipment and 
manpower. “We are also convinced that 
tight money is not a sovereign remedy for, 
or protection against, inflation.” 

Against the several different kinds of 
inflation there are remedies that can and 
should be applied as the need arises. Adop- 
tion of a variable rate of depreciation and 
the licensing of large capital issues sold in 
the capital market could help avoid invest- 
ment inflation. Regulation by the central 
bank of the volume of loans of instalment 


finance and personal loan companies could 
also provide control of inflationary pressures 
generated primarily by credit institutions. 
Segregation of the personal savings from the 
commercial lending function of the char- 
tered banks should be studied, the brief 
recommended. 


The CLC welcomed the continuing studies 
of winter unemployment that the Depart- 
ment of Labour is making and hoped that 
they will be pushed forward vigorously and 
speedily. 


Trade Policy 


As it did in the 1959 brief, the CLC 
urged the establishment of a Canadian 
export-import bank to help Canada’s exports 
compete in overseas markets with those of 
the United States. The unexpectedly rapid 
development of the European Common 
Market and the creation of the European 
Free Trade Area “serve to underline the 
importance of the proposal.” 


Wider markets overseas would increase 
Canada’s prosperity and make the country 
less dependent on the United States market, 
“to-which we are now so tightly tied,” the 
brief suggested. 


“The wider the markets for under- 
developed countries’ goods, the quicker their 
progress towards the higher standards of 
living which are the one hope of keeping 
them out of the Communist camp.” Aid 
without trade is not enough, the brief 
declared. “To give money to help build up 
the industries of those countries and then 
to refuse to take their products simply does 
not make sense. To hope to sell our goods 
to them without taking theirs in payment 
does not make sense either.” 

Canada, it was suggested, should pursue 
a policy of freer and freer multilateral trade. 
This would, from time to time, involve 
difficulties and readjustments; the transfer 
of workers from industries “in which we 
cannot compete with the underdeveloped 
countries to industries in which we can 
compete.” 

The solution to the problems involved, 
the CLC said, lies “neither in building new 
walls to keep underdeveloped countries’ 
goods out nor in suddenly demolishing all 
walls against them and leaving the Cana- 
dian industries and their workers to find 
their own way out of the resulting chaos.” 
It lies in planned, gradual adjustments that 
will spread equitably both the costs and 
benefits of freer trade, in looking after 
displaced workers by re-training when pos- 
sible and by adequate pensions when it is 
not, in bringing new industries to where 
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the workers are, when possible, and in 
moving workers to where the jobs are when 
it is not. 


“It lies, above all, in an effective policy 
of full employment, so that there will 
actually be other jobs for displaced workers 
to take, enough jobs to go around.” 

In answer to the “loud and _ strident 
chorus which constantly declaims that 
Canada is pricing itself out of world markets 
and that Canadian labour is mainly respon- 
sible,” the Congress in its brief said that 
rising exports suggest that Canada is keep- 
ing old markets and getting into new ones; 
when markets are lost, examination usually 
reveals that the reason is not price but 
any one of several other factors. 

“Even if it could be proved that a par- 
ticular Canadian product had lost a particu- 
lar market because its price was too high, 
it would not follow that high Canadian 
wages were the reason,” the brief went on. 
“Theoretically, it might be possible to hold 
the market or recapture it if we cut our 
wages low enough; but in practice... it 
might be completely impossible.” 

Wages and labour costs are not the same 
thing, the brief asserted. Although Canada’s 
wages are the second highest in the world, 
Canada’s labour costs were not. A recent 
United States Department of Labor study 
had shown that, in 1950, salaries and wages 
as a percentage of gross domestic product 
per member of the labour force were lower 
in Canada than in any of the 14 countries 
covered except Denmark, Australia and 
Belgium; in 1955, the Canadian figure was 
lower than in any of the 12 countries 
covered except Australia, Belgium and The 
Netherlands. 


Social Security 


Declaring that its conception of social 
security goes far beyond the separate and 
unrelated pieces of legislation now on the 
statute books, the CLC described its thoughts 
on the subject in these words: 

Fundamentally, we think social security 
should be based on a program of full em- 
ployment deliberately planned and promoted by 
the Government. We conceive of social secur- 
ity as embracing adequate standards of edu- 
cation, housing, health and other living con- 
ditions as well as protection against those 
more generally accepted contingencies such as 
loss of income due to illness, maternity, in- 
validity, death of the breadwinner, funeral 
expenses and so on. 


To the current program of old age 
security should be added a wage-related 
plan, the brief continued. Health insur- 
ance, universal in scope, comprehensive in 
character, publicly financed and adminis- 
tered, must replace what is now in effect. 
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A major unfilled need is a plan to provide 
protection against loss of income due to 
illness, and close to it is the need for 
benefits for the survivors upon the death 
of the breadwinner. 

The Congress objected strongly to the 
new Unemployment Insurance Regulations, 
particularly those defining the monies to 
be taken into account in determining the 
amount of benefit payable and allocating 
earnings for benefit purposes, and protested 
about their adoption without consultation 
with the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. 


Labour Legislation 


If amendments to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are brought 
down, the CLC looks for ample oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize them and make repre- 
sentations if it deems this necessary. 

“We do express the hope,” the brief 
added, “that whatever changes in the Act 
you may be contemplating will not bear 
upon them the stigma of class legislation 
like the new Acts in British Columbia and 
Newfoundland.” Later in its brief the CLC 
expressed regret that the Government failed 
to disallow the Newfoundland legislation, 
and hope that the Government will co-oper- 
ate when the ILO processes the CLC’s com- 
plaint about this legislation. 

The Congress suggested four amendments 
to the Criminal Code designed to clarify 
its application to “mischief,” picketing and 
the role of the union representatives during 
industrial disputes. 

The brief also said that a provision for 
the check-off of union dues should be 
added to the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; the Vacations With 
Pay Act should be amended to provide for 
two weeks vacation with pay after one year’s 
employment and should be extended to in- 
clude businesses in the Yukon and North 
West Territories; a new Fair Wages Act 
should be passed providing for union wages 
and conditions on all government contracts, 
including those for services provided to 
departments, and covering both prime con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. 

To conclude its remarks on labour legis- 
lation the CLC referred to the absence of 
collective bargaining rights for federal gov- 
ernment employees. Although they appear 
to enjoy the right of association, their 
associations are limited to at most a con- 
sultative capacity, the brief said. 

The Congress described as “incompre- 
hensible” the recent rejection of a request 
for a salary increase “in face of the recom- 
mendation for one by the Civil Service 
Commission.” 
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Housing 


Because it believed there was still a 
“serious” shortage of housing, particularly 
for low-income groups, the Congress re- 
peated recommendations made in last year’s 
brief on the subject of housing. These 
called for: 


—A program of large-scale, controlled 
rental and subsidized housing in downtown 
districts “financed mainly by the senior 
governments,” with the object of easing 
the housing shortage, reducing land specu- 
lation and providing good shelter for 
families that could not otherwise afford it. 


—A greatly expanded program of govern- 
ment-sponsored land assembly in suburbs, 
low cost residential developments under- 
written by such agencies as Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation or co-opera- 
tive building groups; fiscal policies and 
government grants or loans “to ensure a 
much steadier and larger flow of funds 
into housing” through direct loans or by 
other means; and, finally, “a general policy 
of keeping interest rates down.” 


Immigration 


The CLC again expressed its dissatisfac- 
tion with the present Immigration Act. It 
repeated its conviction that an Advisory 
Committee on Immigration consisting of 
representatives of farmers, labour, manage- 
ment, and welfare and other agencies should 
be established. The federation intimated 
that it hoped to be given a chance to put 
forward its views regarding changes that 
might be made in the Act or in the Regu- 
lations. 


The Congress admitted that in the past 
“immigration has ebbed and flowed more 
or less in accordance with the degree of 
economic activity.” Nevertheless, although 
stating that it was not opposed to immigra- 
tion as such, it again expressed its “concern 
that immigrants may be brought into the 
country at times when there are not suffi- 
cient work opportunities either for them 
or for Canadian workers.” 

The CLC commended the Government 
for accepting as immigrants “families with 
members who for reasons of health would 
not otherwise be acceptable.” It said that 
it hoped the number admitted in this 
way would be increased. 


Taxation 
The CLC reiterated its objection to the 
sales tax as one that “places the burden on 
the wrong people,” and asked for a raising 
of the exemptions on smaller incomes. It 
said that the income tax should be more 
steeply graduated, and it took exception 


to the present exemption of 20 per cent on 
income received from dividends payed by 
Canadian corporations. 


“We have been criticized in the past for 
seeking, on the one hand, to obtain more 
and more benefits through social legislation 
and, on the other, to pay as little as possible 
towards their cost,” the Congress said. It 
did not agree that this criticism was just. 
It said that it only contended that social 
aid should go to those who need it and 
that taxes should be paid by those who 
can best afford to pay them. Canadian 
wage-earners were willing to pay their share, 
the federation asserted. 


Bill of Rights 


The Congress was pleased to learn, the 
brief said, that the proposed Bill of Rights 
would be open to much wider preliminary 
discussion than had been originally planned. 
It had said in its brief last year that it 
considered the proposed legislation “inade- 
quate in a number of respects” and it hoped 
to make its “strong opinions” known to 
the Government. 


International Affairs 


The CLC welcomed the apparent im- 
provement in the climate of international 
relations, and expressed satisfaction at the 
growing readiness of governments to discuss 
problems that must be solved to preserve 
peace. It referred particularly to the estab- 
lishment of the 10-power disarmament 
committee. 


As a first step towards an eventual agree- 
ment on universal disarmament, the Con- 
gress urged the Government to work for 
a ban on the testing of thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 


But Canada cannot and should not disarm 
unilaterally, the CLC believed. “Pending an 
international agreement on disarmament 
Canada should maintain an adequate defence 
establishment,” the brief declared. “Defence 
and disarmament negotiations must go hand- 
in-hand. Neither can safely be sacrificed in 
favour of the other.” 


The Congress pointed out that world 
peace cannot be founded exclusively on 
nuclear deterrents or on conventional arma- 
ments; it is dependent also on improving 
living standards in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The brief repeated urgings for sub- 
stantial increases in contributions to the 
Colombo Plan and United Nations assist- 
ance and development programs. 


“We suggest that Canada should spend 
a sum equal to 1 per cent of her Gross 
National Product for aid to less developed 
countries.” 


Canada’s position in relation to the 
nations of Asia and Africa had been 
damaged by failure to take a clear and 
unequivocal stand on South Africa’s apar- 
theid policies. As South Africa is a member 
of the Commonwealth, Canada and other 
Commonwealth members should do every-- 
thing within their power to bring pressure 
on the Government of South Africa to 
change its policy. “We would favour its 
exclusion from the councils of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” the CLC stated. 


Because, the Congress believed, formal 
recognition of governments is not based on 
moral or ideological considerations, the 
brief requested the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China. 


The Congress was pleased that Canada 
has ratified the International Labour Or- 
ganization Convention on Forced Labour, 
but it urged that Canada should ratify 
Convention 87 on Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize, 
Convention 98 on the Right to Organize 
and Collective Bargaining, and Convention 
111 on Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation). 


Education 


The Congress said that many Canadian 
children cannot get as good an education 
as their abilities warrant. Whether this 
arises from lack of money, or lack of 
teachers, or from some other cause, it 
should be corrected, the federation said. 

The measures it proposed included federal 
grants to the provinces to help not only 
the universities but also primary and 
secondary schools, grants for school con- 
struction, provision of funds on a large 
scale for scholarships, the calling of a 
Dominion-provincial conference on educa- 
tion, the establishment of advanced technical 
institutes in the main industrial centres, 
training programs for teachers, and pay- 
ment of salaries sufficient to attract more 
men and women of the right calibre into 
the teaching profession. 

The Congress praised the part being 
played by the Canada Council in encourag- 
ing the arts but asked for appointment, 
without delay, of a labour representative 
on its board. 


Broadcasting 
The new Broadcasting Act has worked 
well on the whole, the Congress said, 
although there is room for improvement. It 
expressed its approval of the way in which 
the Board of Broadcast Governors had set 
about its work. 
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‘ The brief argued in favour of a publicly 
owned broadcasting service. However, the 
Congress said, the CBC faces two great 
darigers. The first is that by relying too 
largely on advertising for its revenue it 
may cease “to do its essential national 
job,” and become merely “a magnified 
private station.” The second is the “insistent 
pressure to get the CBC out of ownership 
and operation of stations and cut it down 
to a mere producer of programs for private 
stations.” To do this would rob the CBC 
of its main source of income, the Congress 
said. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress repeated a number of the 
recommendations contained in its memoran- 
dum of the previous year. These requested: 

—An increase in the old age pension to 
$75 a month, and a reduction in the age at 
which it becomes payable to 65 years. 

—Careful scrutiny of private pension 
plans to ensure they meet the standards the 
CLC outlined previously, and raising of the 
maximum annuity obtainable under the 
Government Annuities Act from $1,200 to 
$2,400. 

—The raising of family allowances enough 
to restore their original purchasing power, 
and continuing the payment of allowances 
ups to. they ace: of 0 sion sawchildwestill 
attending school or college. 

—Establishment of a permanent citizens’ 
advisory committee on fair employment 
practices, removal of the “discriminatory 
features” from the Immigration Act, and 
amendment of the National Housing Act 
to outlaw discrimination on account of 
race, colour or creed in the buying and 
renting of living premises. 

—Elimination of anomalies between pre- 
vailing rates and classified employees in the 
government service and improvement of 
superannuation provisions in the public 
service. 

—Deduction of all medical, dental, op- 
tical and hospital expenses, including the 
cost of drugs, in computing income tax. 

—Development of a program of training 
for those displaced by automation and tech- 
nological changes. 

—The reclaiming by Parliament of juris- 
diction over international and interprovin- 
cial highway transport. 

—The preservation of coastal and inter- 
coastal trade for Canadian vessels built 
and manned in Canada and the preservation 
to Canadian and American vessels of trade 
in our inland waters on an equitable basis. 
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The Government's Reply 

The CLC’s representations will be passed 
on to and considered by the departments, 
the Prime Minister said in his remarks after 
the reading of the brief. “Each and every 
one of your representations deserves con- 
sideration and will receive that considera- 
tion,” he said. 

But, he went on, there was one represen- 
tation “that will not receive the favourable 
consideration of this Government.” He 
was referring to the statement that the CLC 
would “favour (South Africa’s) exclusion 
from the councils of the Commonwealth of 
Nations” unless it changed its apartheid 
policy and lived up to “the accepted stand- 
ards of elementary decency.” 

That suggestion, too, was “one that I 
would not bring before the Prime Ministers’ 
conference” in London in May, he said. 
The words the CLC used were “not repre- 
sentative of the attitude that binds together 
the countries of the Commonwealth,” Mr. 
Diefenbaker declared. He asked the dele- 
gation what Canadian reaction would be 
if some other part of the Commonwealth 
criticized us and suggested our exclusion 
from Commonwealth councils. 

What is required, the Prime Minister told 
the labour delegation, “is to endeavour to 
bring about the realization that in this day 
and generation mankind anywhere in the 
world cannot practise the luxury of dis- 
crimination.” 

In answer to the CLC’s criticism about 
Canada’s abstention at the United Nations 
on the vote on South Africa, he explained 
that in 1958 the Canadian delegation did 
vote and express its views on apartheid but 
in 1959 it thought the resolution, which 
was worded differently than the earlier one, 
exceeded United Nations jurisdiction. “The 
fact that we abstained does not mean we 
have less than strong feelings on the ques- 
tion.” 

At the beginning of his remarks, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker said he had tried to 
total up the expenditures that would be 
necessary to implement the “desirable” ob- 
jectives set forth in the CLC memorandum. 
He could not give an exact total, “but to 
achieve these objectives would require at 
least a King’s ransom.” 

He would not attempt to estimate the 
increase in income taxes that would be 
needed to meet the objectives. 

Referring to the statement on the role 
of organized labour, Mr. Diefenbaker said: 
“No one would disagree with the views 
expressed as to the contribution which the 
trade union movement has made, not only 
to the welfare of those directly concerned 
but to the nation as a whole.” 





The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
who was the first of the Cabinet to speak 
in reply to the memorandum, told the dele- 
gation that the CLC submission to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission on 
the new holiday pay regulations would be 
sent to the Unemployment Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee. 


He began his remarks with the hope that 
any differences that may arise between the 
Congress and the Government “will never 
be of such a fundamental or far-reaching 
nature as to disrupt the harmonious rela- 
tionship that we would all like to maintain.” 


Many of the CLC proposals merit the 
endorsement of all thinking Canadians, the 
Minister said. 


Mr. Starr said he believed labour’s place 
in the Canadian community was secure. He 
then repeated statements he made in a 
recent radio broadcast: “Labour in Canada 
has in general shown co-operation and good 


sense. It is my hope that this co-operation 
will continue to grow and deepen and that 
labour and management in our country will 
remain conscious of the fact that each has 
precisely the same stake in the prosperity 
and progress of the nation.” 


Claude Jodoin 


After Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Starr had 
spoken, the CLC President pointed out that 
the Congress had thought it necessary in 
this year’s memorandum to go into the 
past history of the country and the labour 
movement “because of the constant attacks 
that have been made on our movement in 
Canada.” We are not on the defensive, he 
declared. 

Mr. Jodoin said that despite cost, the 
CLC proposals should be implemented. The 
labourers and workers of this country are 
willing to make their contributions, pro- 
vided the distribution of taxation is “more 
adequate.” The social security and social 
measures proposed, he said, are a “neces- 
SILY:, 


Role of Organized Labour in Canadian Social Structure 


The Canadian Labour Congress in its 
annual memorandum to the Government 
departed from custom and dealt at some 
length with the role of organized labour in 
the Canadian social structure. 


In a preliminary statement in its brief, 
the CLC discussed union activities in the 
economic field and in a more general sense. 
Referring to what it called attacks on the 
labour movement, it went into proposals 
made by employer organizations for new 
restrictions on strikes and picketing and 
the suggestion that unions should be made 
more easily subject to civil court action. 


“Organized employers, through organi- 
zations like the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion and others, have been attempting to 
persuade the public as well as Parliament 
and Legislatures that unions are somehow 
irresponsible, indifferent to civil liberties, 
corrupt and otherwise inimical to the public 
good,” the CLC said. “This we challenge. 
We see in these efforts a determination to 
undermine the labour movement... 


“Unions play an important and necessary 
role. They are much more than economic 
devices for working people in their relations 
with employers, although this is a funda- 
mental reason for their existence... They 
have added strength to the democratic struc- 
ture, have expanded the area of freedom 
within our political democracy and have 
made possible the avoidance of the violent 


social conflicts which are characteristic of 
countries where workers have not enjoyed 
the freedom of association which they have 
Obtained heres... 


“Unions are fundamentally economic 
institutions. We say this as a matter of 
fact with a sense neither of guilt nor of 
pride... We do take pride, however, in 
the contribution trade unions have made 
to the general well-being. Higher wages 
have produced not only an increased stand- 
ard of living for union members but for 
others as well. The unions’ drive for health 
and welfare plans has resulted in millions 
of Canadians getting the benefit of prepaid 
health care at a reasonable cost... The 
same intensive interest of the labour move- 
ment in old age security has played its 
part in the awakened interest in the welfare 
of our aged.” 

On strikes, there was this comment: 


Unions have been criticized for strike action. 
But thousands of collective agreements are 
regularly negotiated and concluded without a 
strike or even recourse to conciliation services. 
Even where strikes have occurred and may 
occur, they are a small price to pay. for 
freedom. Better to run the risk of occasional 
strikes than to deprive workers of the right 
to withhold their labour when hey cannot 
make a bargain with their employer otherwise. 
Far better strikes than involuntary servitude. 
As a general rule, they are more effective than 
compulsory arbitration. The possibility of a 
strike—or, for that matter, of a lockout—is 
a far greater incentive to genuine collective 
bargaining than anything else which has yet 
been invented. 
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On picketing: 


Here, too, the issue of freedom is involved, 
whether it is a matter of primary, secondary, 
informational or any other form of picketing. 
We assert our right to engage in such picketing. 
To infringe on this right is to invade the right 
of free speech and the right to disseminate 
information. If unons are to be prohibited from 
persuading people to refrain from purchasing 
the goods of a sweatshop employer, it is only 
another step to prohibit people from expressing 
publicly their views about any alleged injustice. 


On the union’s achievement of industrial 
democracy: 
_ Without unions and collective bargaining, 
industry is a dictatorship of the employer. 
Unions have introduced constitutional govern- 
ment into industry. The collective agreement 
is the industrial constitution. 

In their “civil liberties zeal” employer’s 
organizations were “far less interested in 


anyone’s right to a particular job than in 
weakening unions, undermining their ability 
to act for their members, and getting back 
as near as may be to the days of individual 
bargaining, company unions and the law of 
the jungle,” the statement said. 

On the legal status of unions the CLC 
pointed out that under most Labour Rela- 
tions Acts collective agreements entered 
into by a certified bargaining agent are 
legally binding upon the union, just as they 
are upon the employer. “A certified union 
that breaks an agreement is legally respon- 
sible.” 

The proposal to “put unions on an equality 
with companies” would simply be, in effect, 
a prohibition of strikes, the CLC declared. 





Self-Analysis of U.S. Labour Movement 


President of Connecticut AFL-Cl0, in address to National Institute of Labor 
Education, does not hesitate fo comment on trade unionism’s shortcomings and 
failures while describing its virtues. Poses challenge facing all leadership 


A critical analysis of the present position 
of trade unionism in the United States was 
given by Mitchell Sviridoff, President of the 
Connecticut State Labor Council (AFL- 
CIO), in a paper entitled “Labour’s Public 
Responsibility in Internal Union Affairs,” 
read at a meeting of the National Institute 
of Labour Education, held recently at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


In his paper Mr. Sviridoff set out the 
virtues of trade unionism; but he did not 
shrink from also dealing with its short- 
comings and failures. 


In a highly industrialized and organized 
society the organized labour movement is 
essential as a check on the economic power 
of the big corporation and on the political 
and social power of concentrated wealth, 
the speaker asserted. 


“An organized labour movement, if it is 
effectively to fulfil its functions in terms 
of the democratic ideal, must therefore 
develop a degree of organizational strength— 
or power if you will—commensurate with 
the strength and power which surrounds it. 
Failure to achieve or to maintain such a 
position of strength invites an economic and 
political imbalance,” Mr. Sviridoff said. 


An equally important function of the 
labour movement is that it may give the 
worker a voice in determining the condi- 
tions under which he works. It also affords 
him “an opportunity for a tangible demo- 
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cratic experience which can contribute sig- 
nificantly to the enrichment of a democratic 
society,” said the speaker. 

He went on to ask whether, since strength 
was necessary to the union movement, it 
could, for any length of time, “sustain the 
drain on its strength made by those internal 
democratic procedures which many of its 
well-wishing friends demand of it.” As a 
union matures, he said, “pressures towards 
the limiting of democratic processes and the 
centralizing of authority necessarily increase 
in direct proportion to the union’s growth 
and its increased responsibility.” 

There are today, and there always have 
been a substantial number of labour leaders 
who take the view that “the union repre- 
sentative’s only responsibility is to help 
make the worker’s (pay) envelope as fat 
as possible.” These leaders regard democratic 
practices in unions as obsolete and as an 
impediment to efficiency, Mr. Sviridoff said. 

As to public responsibility, the pro- 
ponents of this view argue that responsibility 
in a union will be greatest in an atmosphere 
of security for the union. “Internal fighting 
drains the strength of the union. To meet 
wild promises of the opposition, the ‘respon- 
sible’ leadership may well be impelled to 
irresponsible behaviour. The issue comes 
down to what it is that we really want— 
responsible behaviour or some abstract con- 
cept of democratic performance,” the 
speaker argued. 


Considering the “fast buck” materialistic 
standards of American society, he said, 
“the fact that we have achieved such a 
high degree of moral incorruptibility, the 
Becks and Hoffas notwithstanding, should 
be to our everlasting credit.” He pointed 
to the measures taken by the AFL-CIO to 
deal with corruption by imposing a code of 
ethical practices on its affiliates, despite a 
75-year-old tradition of absolute autonomy; 
by expelling 10 per cent of its total dues- 
paying membership because of refusal to 
comply with this code; and by voluntarily 
offering to co-operate in the formulation 
of legislation to regulate financial practices 
and internal procedures of trade unions. 


Mr. Sviridoff also contended that Ameri- 
can labour had shown responsibility in col- 
lective bargaining, and had spent much of 
its energies in pursuing “goals of broad 
public interest,” such as education, housing, 
social security, and a responsible and 
humane foreign policy. 

However, the speaker expressed doubt as 
to whether labour leaders had been unaware 
of the existence of corruption in some parts 
of the labour movement before the ex- 
posures of the McClellan Committee were 
made. He suggested that instead of taking 
any action “we hoped against hope that 
these ugly sores would just go away and 
stop bothering us.” 


As a result of the McClellan Committee 
findings, Mr. Sviridoff said, the labour 
movement suffered no worse damage than 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, “bad as it is,’ and some 
increased public hostility because of three 
things: the vigorous and determined, though 
somewhat belated, action of the AFL-CIO; 
the Democratic victory in the congressional 
elections of 1958; and “the sheer stupidity 
and avariciousness of our opposition.” 

Some of the “cockeyed optimists” in the 
labour movement, however, misinterpreted 
the public’s repudiation in the 1958 elec- 
tions of “right to work” legislation. “As we 
later learned to our sorrow, although the 
public opposed extinction of the institution 
of collective bargaining, it was far from 
satisfied with the state of the institution of 
trade unionism,” he said. “This dissatis- 
faction was not confined to the large, unin- 


formed sector of the public. Many well- 
informed and long-standing friends of the 
labour movement began exhibiting disquiet- 
ing signs of disenchantment.” 


Some persons were still using the argu- 
ment that what happens within the family 
of a private voluntary organization was 
none of the public’s business. This argu- 
ment, Mr. Sviridoff said, neglects this 
“crucial” fact: “The institution of collective 
bargaining has been firmly rooted in the 
law since the days of F.D.R. and the enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act... The public, if 
it willingly confers upon us such valuable 
legal rights, is altogether justified in expect- 
ing responsible behaviour from us in 
PEtur tes 


Although drastic revision of internal 
union procedures may be urgent and neces- 
sary in some sectors of the labour move- 
ment, it would not be enough by itself, he 
continued. Nor did he agree “that we can 
legislate purity into the functional operation 
of the labour union.” He did not suggest 
either “that democracy and free speech and 
human rights in labour ought to be equated 
with the town meeting concept of freedom. 
A union obviously cannot survive as a 
debating society,” he argued. 

This brings us back again to the fundamental 
question of the role of the labour movement 
and its goals. If its function is exclusively 
economic and materialistic, then a standard of 
comparison with banking, business and even 
many of our honoured professions is entirely 
appropriate. But if instead we conceive our 
functions to be broader, indeed our purpose 
to be more a mission, then not only must we 
expect that higher standards of behaviour will 
be imposed upon us—perhaps they ought to be 
self-imposed, as many international unions have 
already done. 

Mr. Sviridoff said that “many positive 
and encouraging things are happening within 
the labour movement,” and that there was 
“no cause for total disenchantment or 
futility”. 

“The tough question before us is whether 
an established institution can rise much 
above the ethical level of its environment. 
This is the challenge which constantly con- 
fronts all levels of leadership in all fields of 
endeavour. This challenge, if not squarely 
met, will cause much public hostility and 
interference to be inflicted upon the labour 
movement,” he asserted. 


A new international seamen’s union, the International Maritime Workers Union, 
designed to provide collective bargaining representation for crews of so-called flag of 
convenience vessels (L.G., Jan. 1959, p. 18) has been formed by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union and the National Maritime Union. Initially, staff and facilities for the 
new union will be provided by the SIU and the NMU. 
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Quebec Federation of Labour Convention 


Question of political action dominates fourth annual convention. 


Delegates 


reaffirm desire fo continue studies on formation of new political party, ask 
Federation’s leaders to prepare recommendations in time for next convention 


(Translation) 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, held in 
Montreal from November 26 to 28, was 
dominated by the trade unions’ preoccupa- 
tion with political action. 

After a lengthy discussion, the 500 dele- 
gates reaffirmed, by means of two resolu- 
tions, their desire to continue to study the 
formation of a new party. 

The idea of political action also made 
itself felt in the other resolutions, when 
group after group of delegates maintained 
that the legislative demands of the unions 
will avail nothing as long as they are not 
supported by direct political action. 

The key-note of the convention was 
sounded at the opening meeting, when Roger 
Provost, President of the Federation, stated 
that the reasons for the labour organiza- 
tions’ entering the arena of political action, 
following the CLC convention at Winnipeg 
in 1958, are still “just as real and just as 
cues 

CLC Vice-President William Dodge sug- 
gested that the delegates ask themselves how 
the problems with which the labour move- 
ment is now faced can be solved without 
political action. 

The reaction of the delegates, although 
not unanimous, was nevertheless overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of an intensification of 
consultations in this matter. 

The QFL convention officially welcomed, 
for the first time, the President of the 
Catholic Union of Farmers, Jean Baptiste 
Lemoine, who, in his brief address, stressed 
the community of interests between the 
various classes of society and expressed the 
wish that a better understanding might be 
reached so as to make use of the wealth 
of the country for the benefit of all. 

Opening under the chairmanship of Louis 
Laberge, President of the Montreal Labour 
Council, the convention also welcomed 
Montreal Mayor Sarto Fournier. 

The delegates paid very special tribute to 
the memory of the late Mgr. Joseph Char- 
bonneau, stressing the sympathy towards 
labour shown by His Excellency while he 
was Archibishop of Montreal. 

Mr. Provost was re-elected President for 
the fourth consecutive term. There is only 
one new face on the Executive Committee— 
that of Jean Gérin-Lajoie, 2nd Executive 
Vice-President, in the place of Pat Burke, 
who resigned. 
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In addition to resolutions dealing with 
political action, the three-day convention 
adopted resolutions concerning human rights, 
industrial accidents, full employment, mini- 
mum wages, education and labour relations. 


President's Address 


Inflation and political action were the 
two topics dealt with by Roger Provost, 
President of the Federation, in his address 
at the opening of the convention. 


Stating that the working class does not 
accept the theory of salutary part-time 
unemployment, he called on governments 
to find some way of attaining economic 
development that would allow full employ- 
ment while at the same time keeping prices 
as steady as possible. 

In the field of political action, Mr. Pro- 
vost reiterated the need to form a new 
party, but stressed the fact that it would 
not be a labour party. 


The President departed from the text 
distributed in advance and commented 
briefly on the memorandum submitted to 
the federal Cabinet by the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce the previous day. 

Calling this brief the “finest piece of 
union propoganda with a Fascist trend,” 
Mr. Provost wondered whether the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce was not seek- 
ing “a reaction, on the part of the working 
classes, which would lead to destruction 
of our democratic system.” 

On the threat of inflation, the QFL Presi- 
dent addressed his remarks in particular to 
the partisans of completely free enterprise. 
He wanted to warn them, above all, against 
“the illusion that freedom of enterprise 
is a permanent, immutable and unchange- 
able system.” 

Reminding the delegates that abuse of 
the right of ownership has led to its almost 
absolute negation in certain countries, he 
said: 

If we are to save our free world from 
Leninism and preserve its liberty, the sup- 
porters “of free enterprise’ “must © clearly 
understand those reforms that are more 
indispensable than ever. Full employment 
and a reasonable standard of living are 
the two conditions essential to the longevity 
of free enterprise and the exercise of the 
right of ownership. And with this in view 
it is up to enterprise to agree to discuss 








Officers for 1959-60 elected at the fourth annual convention of the nehee Federation 


of Labour: (left to right): Roméo Girard, Sec.; Eucher Corbeil, Treas.; Roger 
Provost, Pres.; Edouard Larose, Ist Vice-Pres.; and Jean Gérin-Lajoie, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


those conditions that are essential to full 
employment and to a decent standard of 
living. 

Mr. Provost suggested to governments 
several remedies, such as: 


—RHaving the courage to control the rate 
of capital expenditure, and getting business 
to agree to this. 


—Controlling the rates of depreciation 
deductible from taxable income. 


—Controlling sales on the stock and bond 
markets. 


—Making the central banking 
more effective. 


—Setting up controls over financial insti- 
tutions other than banks. 


—Establishing greater and more effec- 
tive co-operation between the monetary 
policy of the Bank of Canada and the fiscal 
policy of the Government. 


The President added that labour does 
not accept the explanation according to 
which the primary cause of inflation is wage 
increases. 


Turning to the question of political action, 
Mr. Provost said: 


To those who already see the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the Federation as dom- 
inated by or dominating a political party, as 
well as those who think that we are engaged 
in forming a labour party, I should like to 
repeat once more that there is no question of 


system 
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creating such a party. In view of the economic 
and political situation in our country, it would 
be suicide to organize a class party even if 
this party were labour. 

Thus it is evident that this party which we 
are trying to organize must be a people’s party, 
with workers, farmers, merchants, professional 
men and all who want to democratize Canadian 
politics. 

In closing, Mr. Provost stressed the fact 
that ‘“‘neither the Canadian Labour Congress 
nor the Federations as such will be members 
of the new political structure.” 


William Dodge 


The Executive Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, William Dodge, said 
that the unions had a choice between keep- 
ing quiet so as to win a few favours from 
the politicians and fighting with all their 
might on the economic and political fronts 
for their basic rights. 


Mr. Dodge, representing CLC President 
Claude Jodoin, who was in Europe at the 
time attending a meeting of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, devoted the major part of his 
address to a statement of the CLC’s posi- 
tion with regard to a new party. 


Reminding the delegates that the CLC 
is a labour organization and not a political 
party, he added that this organization admits 
that all members of its affiliated unions do 
not approve of the supporting of a particular 
political party and that its affiliates will not 


Nye) 


or cannot all follow such a policy. The 
Congress must remain what it is today: an 
independent labour organization impartially 
serving those unions which believe in vigor- 
ous political action as well as those which, 
for reasons best known to themselves, will 
not or cannot support a political party. 
This has always been the attitude of the 
Congress. As a matter of fact, it has never 
ceased to maintain that, even in the case 
of unions which decide in favour of affilia- 
tion with a new party, the rights of indi- 
viduals opposed to this policy must be 
safeguarded. 

Mr. Dodge asked the unions, however, to 
examine those problems which are now 
presenting themselves to the Canadian labour 
movement and to ask themselves how they 
could be solved without political action. 

In this connection, he noted that the only 
provincial federation which refused adher- 
ence to the political resolution passed at 
Winnipeg in 1958 was the Newfoundland 
federation. Its reward, he said, was the 
adoption, by the Government of Newfound- 
land, of the “most noxious labour legislation 
ever passed in Canada in the last 50 years.” 

Referring to the CLC convention to be 
held in Montreal in April, Mr. Dodge 
expressed the hope that the delegates will 
come to it familiar with all the facts, aware 
of the consequences, and prepared to make 
an intelligent, considered decision. 

If the delegates should decide in favour 
of direct political action, he added, they 
must be prepared to assume whatever 
responsibilities such a decision would entail: 
helping the candidates from their own polit- 
ical movement by their work, their financial 
support and, above all, their votes. 


Political Action 


The question of political action on the 
part of the trade unions was the subject 
of-the most animated discussion during the 
three-day convention, both by reason of 
the number of delegates who took part in 
it and by reason of the divergence of 
opinions expressed. 

At the close of the debate the conven- 
tion reiterated its approval of the political 
resolution passed at the 1958 convention 
and instructed the Executive Committee to 
continue its study of the problem. 

Even though opposition to the two polit- 
ical resolutions was pronounced during the 
discussion, when the question was put to 
the vote only half a dozen voted against 
Ite 

The first resolution submitted by the 
Education and Political Action Committee, 
which was under the chairmanship of Jean 
Philip, UTWA, Montreal, urged the Federa- 
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tion’s leaders to carry on and intensify the 
work already undertaken in this field, to 
continue the consultations already begun, 
and to begin others, especially on the 
regional and local levels. It called also for 
a comprehensive publicity campaign “to 
show the people the similarity of interests 
and needs existing among the various work- 
ing classes” and asked the Executive to 
report to the next convention with recom- 
mendations “it considers appropriate at the 
time.” 

The preamble to the resolution called 
attention to the interest in plans to create 
a new political party shown by delegates 
to the Winnipeg CLC-CCF seminar; to the 
encouraging results of “semi-official con- 
tacts” made in the province by the Federa- 
tion’s leaders; to the “keen” interest shown 
at union conferences in the province, notably 
at the study days sponsored by the Montreal 
Labour Council and the Rouyn-Noranda 
Labour Council; and to the fact that the 
reasons for the adoption of the political 
resolution at the QFL’s 1958 convention 
“are still just as valid.” 


Discussion on this first resolution was 
short and unanimous. Half a dozen dele- 
gates spoke briefly. Bertrand Proulx of 
Montreal, of the CBRT, sounded the key- 
note for the discussion when he said that 
labour will never get anywhere without 
labour representatives in the legislative field. 
Jean Marie Bédard of Waterloo, of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
pointed out that there is no use talking 
about political education unless one has 
political action in view. 

But it was the second political resolution 
which was the subject of the long debate. 
This one read as follows: 


WHEREAS the delegates to the second con- 
vention of the CLC at Winnipeg adopted a 
resolution in favour of the formation of a new 
political party which would truly represent the 
people of Canada, and a similar resolution was 
adopted at the third convention of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour; 

WHEREAS for a movement to be truly 
democratic it is necessary that the rank and 
file have their say in what concerns its pro- 
gram and constitution; 

WHEREAS certain points are not yet very 
clear in the minds of certain members of the 
labour movement; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
fourth convention of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour reiterate its support for the Winnipeg 
resolution and request the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Quebec Federation of Labour 
to organize between now and April 1960 
numerous forums and conferences to explain 
the Winnipeg resolution, to consult active union- 
ists in Quebec province on what should be the 
scope and the program of the new party, and 
to prepare them to make a democratic decision 
at the time of the Canadian Labour Congress 
convention based on a clear understanding of 
the problem. 


The discussion would no doubt have 
dragged on interminably if the President 
had not pointed out that, having already 
passed a resolution instructing the Execu- 
tive Committee to continue its study of the 
question, the convention could hardly throw 
out the second resolution. 


Those who supported the resolution 
stressed that it was only a matter, for the 
time being, of continuing to study the 
problem, while those who were against it 
replied that, being opposed to all political 
action, there was no use wasting time con- 
sidering the question. 


The need for setting up the new party on 
a democratic basis, by a thorough study of 
all aspects of the problem in all centres 
of the province, was also urged. 


The opponents of the resolution pointed 
out that the primary purpose of trade 
unionism is to negotiate collective agree- 
ments and advised the delegates to stick to 
that. 


Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the Steelworkers, 
Montreal, stressed the need for the labour 
movement to provide itself with the best 
instruments possible to serve the cause of 
the working classes. He stated that, by 
giving democratic structures to the new 
party, militant members could control its 
destinies and guide the policy of the leaders. 


The committee chairman reminded the 
delegates that it was only a question of 
reaffirming the attitude adopted by the 
QFL last year. Stating that there can be 
freedom of choice only when people are 
acquainted with all the aspects of a problem, 
he emphasized the need to hold forums and 
conferences so that every one might be 
well-informed and able to make an en- 
lightened decision. 


Fernand Daoust of Montreal, of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, said 
that the only difference between the two 
existing parties is that one is in power and 
the other in the opposition. “Neither one,” 
he said, “is fundamentally democratic.” 
Individual unions as well as individual mem- 
bers would be completely free to engage 
in political action or not to do so, he 
asserted. 


Gérard Tremblay of Montreal, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association dele- 
gate, expressed opposition to political edu- 
cation as well as political action. Hector 
Marchand, also representing the longshore- 
men, supported his colleague by pointing 
out that it is the mission of a labour leader 
to strive for the welfare of the workers, 
and that this does not imply direct political 
action. 


Two representatives of the Jacques Car- 
tier Typographical Union, Edgar McGown 
and André Levesque, also denounced any 
excursion into the realm of direct politics. 
They suggested sticking to the organizing 
of non-union workers and the submitting of 
legislative briefs to the Governments. 


Among the other delegates who expressed 
opposition to the resolution were: Gérard 
Désilets of the International Association 
of Machinists, Blaise Daigneault of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and L. W. Claridge of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Human Rights 


The establishment by the federal Govern- 
ment of an advisory committee in connec- 
tion with the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and the passing of such a 
law by the Government of Quebec were 
among the principal recommendations sub- 
mitted by the QFL’s Human Rights Com- 
mittee and carried unanimously by the 
delegates. 


The convention also recommended an 
amendment to the federal Act aimed at 
preventing any discrimination in the field 
of housing and another amendment that 
would prohibit the granting of contracts by 
the federal Government to any company 
practising discrimination on account of age. 

The delegates are also anxious to do 
away with all discrimination with regard to 
language, and called on the two Govern- 
ments to enact measures providing equal 
opportunities in employment, promotion and 
working conditions for all employees, 
regardless of which of the two official 
languages of our country they may speak. 


Industrial Accidents 


A convention committee drew very special 
attention to the legislation concerning indus- 
trial accidents, and suggested an imposing 
number of changes which the QFL would 
like to have adopted. This is to form the 
subject of a brief that the Federation will 
submit to the provincial Cabinet. 

Recommendations included: 

—FElimination of the five-day waiting 
period between the accident and the day 
on which the first payment is made; 

—Increasing the amount of compensation 
to 100 per cent of the accident victim’s 
wages; 

—Basing the rate of compensation, in 
case of recurrence, on the average wage 
earned during the five weeks worked pre- 
vious to the recurrence and not the five 
weeks preceding the accident itself. 
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Full Employment 

The Federation urged the Governments to 
adopt a policy of full employment, protect- 
ing the workers against technological unem- 
ployment caused by automation, and legis- 
lative measures aimed at preventing those 
cyclical fluctuations from which our national 
economy suffers. 

At the same time the delegates, wanted to 
urge the Prime Minister and his Govern- 
ment to give immediate effect to the 
promises of full employment made during 
the election campaign. 

The QFL also endorsed he winter employ- 
ment campaign and decided to exert pres- 
sure on the provincial and municipal 
Governments to have them take effective, 
concrete measures to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment. 


Minimum Wages 


The QFL resolved to ask the provincial 
Government to pass an Act increasing the 
minimum wage to a dollar an hour through- 
out the province. 

The delegates stressed the fact that the 
wage rates set by the Minimum Wage Act 
no longer come up to the elementary 
standards of a normal wage when com- 
pared with the cost of living. 

Fernand Daoust of Montreal said that 
hourly wages of 50 and 60 cents are still 
being paid, which is less than the unem- 
ployment insurance pays in certain cases. 

The delegates also adopted another resolu- 
tion asking the provincial Government to 
establish the 40-hour week. 


Police Forces 


The delegates resolved to ask the federal 
and provincial Governments to institute 
Royal Commission inquiries into the actions 
of the police, both public and private, on 
the occasion of labour-management disputes. 

The resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously, stated, among other things, that 
“the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 
the Newfoundland strike, the Provincial 
Police in the Murdochville strike, the Mont- 
real Police in the CBC and Fry-Cadbury 
strikes, and private police in the Brique 
Citadelle strike (to give only a few 
examples) completely departed from their 
proper role, which is to keep order im- 
partially, to become strike-breakers in the 
pay of the employers.” 
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Other Resolutions 


The delegates adopted a number of other 
resolutions, some of which requested that: 


—The federal Government revise its 
immigration policy so as to have the arrival 
of immigrants correspond to the needs of 
labour; 


—Employees of religious or charitable 
institutions be subject to he Unemployment 
Insurance Act; 


—School attendance in the province of 
Quebec be compulsory up to the age of 16; 


—FEducation be free at all levels; 


—The political independence of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation be assured; 


—Quotas be established with regard to 
the importation of textile products; 


—Notice given in the case of a layoff 
be increased from one week to two; 


—The public services be given the right 
to strike; 


—Salaries of federal civil servants be 
increased. 


Elections 

Roger Provost, Vice-President and Cana- 
dian Direcor of the United Textile Workers 
of America, was unanimously re-elected 
President of the Federation. 


Edouard Larose, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
was unanimously re-elected Executive Vice- 
President. The second Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent’s position went to Jean Gérin-Lajoie of 
the Steelworkers, elected by acclamation in 
the place of Pat Burke, who did not run. 


Roméo Girard of the Teamsters won a 
narrow victory for re-election as Secretary- 
Treasurer over Fernand Daoust of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union. 


The convention also chose 15 Vice-Presi- 
dents, six of whom represented industries 
as follows: Bernard Boulanger, manufac- 
turing industries; P. E. Jutras, transport and 
transportation equipment; Roland Goedike, 
foods, beverages and services; Léo Moore, 
lumber, paper, forestry and construction 
trades; Maurice Silcoff, primary and second- 
ary textiles; Gérard Poirier, mines and 
metallurgy. 


The nine regional Vice-Presidents were: 
John Purdie, Roger Lampron and Aldo 
Calouri, City of Montreal and suburbs; 
Benoit Laviolette, Gatineau and Laurentian 
districts; L. H. Lorrain, Northern Quebec; 
Jean Philip, South Shore and Eastern Town- 
ships; Oscar Longtin, Southern Quebec; 
A. O. Robindaine, St. Maurice district; and 
J. B. Hurens, Quebec City. 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


11th Meeting proposes setting up of study group to examine traditional concept 
of apprenticeship to determine whether if is adequate to meet future training 
requirements of manufacturing industry, make recommendations for future program 


Based on the suggestion that the tradi- 
tional concept of apprenticeship may not be 
adequate to meet future training require- 
ments in the manufacturing industries in 
Canada, the Apprenticeship Training Ad- 
visory Committee at its 11th meeting in 
Ottawa in January endorsed a proposal that 
a study group, consisting of representatives 
of industry and Government, be set up to 
examine the situation and bring to the 
Committee recommendations for future 
development of a co-ordinated and co-oper- 
ative apprenticeship program. 


“Adequate and suitable training of skilled 
and technical manpower is becoming more 
important each year, both for the benefit 
of our expanding and changing economy 
and for the welfare and future security of 
young Canadians,” Richard Thrasher, Par- 
liamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, told the Committee at the meeting’s 
opening. He added that the apprenticeship 
program must continue to plan a leading 
role in vocational training in Canada. 


“The journeyman level,” one report to 
the meeting stated, “is becoming less and 
less distinct in many cases and the training 
process is a continuous one from initial 
entry into employment on through the 
various stages of ability and performance to 
recognized positions of supervision or highly 
technical levels.” It was suggested that 
training authorities should consider appren- 
ticeship as a stepping-stone to higher levels 
of industrial training. 


At the opening meeting, A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, expressed the 
opinion that more progress might be made 
towards solving unemployment from a long- 
term point of view if a higher percentage 
of the youth entering elementary school 
were persuaded to stay in school until they 
received sufficient education upon which 
training can be built. 

It was thought that instructors tended to 
place the emphasis on learning the skills of 
the traditional trades up to the journeyman 
level when perhaps more attention should 
be paid to the fact that training might be 
extended to the technician level. It was 
suggested that training authorities should 
re-examine the levels of training and 
recognize that progressive developments are 
taking place in industry with little cor- 
responding change in training programs. 


To meet with this changing picture, the 
Committee agreed to embark on a new 
series of analyses of classroom subjects 
related to industrial occupations, such as 
mathematics, metallurgy, electronics, science 
and oral and written communication. It is 
proposed to break down each of these into 
progressive blocks of information and con- 
tent, from the very elementary to the more 
advanced knowledge required at the sub- 
professional level. These analyses could then 
form the basis of any training program 
provided for workers in industry. 

This approach, Committee delegates 
thought, would result in the identification of 
levels of training that would be reasonably 
uniform across the country. These levels 
might be comparable to the United King- 
dom levels of craftsman, ordinary and 
higher national, but based on the require- 
ments of Canadian industry. 

A preliminary report on a survey of 
organized training programs in mining, 
manufacturing, transportation and communi- 
cation, and public utilities showed that there 
was an increase in the percentage of firms 
carrying on apprenticeship in manufacturing 
between 1953 and 1959—from 19 per cent to 
26 per cent. However, between 1956 and 
1959, there was a slight decrease in appren- 
ticeship, from 28 to 26 per cent. 

A number of reports were presented to 
the Committee dealing with the status of 
apprenticeship training, the use of inter- 
provincial examinations and the subject of 
how education is preparing the product of 
the school system for the work world. 

On September 30, 1959, there were 18,645 
apprentices registered with the provinces 
where the federal-provincial apprenticeship 
agreement is in effect. This does not include 
private apprenticeship training programs in 
industry. The figure represents an increase 
of 1,357 over the number registered at the 
same date in 1958. Fifty-one per cent of 
these apprentices were in the building trades, 
31 per cent in automotive trades and the 
remainder, 18 per cent, in a variety of 
manufacturing and service trades (8.5 per 
cent were in the manufacturing industries). 

Two new trade analyses will be under- 
taken in the coming year. They are air 
conditioning and refrigeration, and indus- 
trial mathematics. Analyses have been com- 
pleted in 12 trades; machinist; carpentry; 
sheet metal; plastering; bricklaying; motor 
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vehicle repair, mechanical and body; plumb- 
ing; electrical; painting and decorating; 
heavy duty mechanics; and welding. Work 
is well underway on steamfitting, radio and 
television servicing, cooking, and toolmak- 
ing. The analyses are used as a basis for 
courses of study and the setting of inter- 
provincial trade examinations. 


Two new interprovincial examinations will 
be prepared during 1960. Nova Scotia will 
prepare the carpentry examination, and 
Manitoba the examination for the sheet 
metal trade. This year, interprovincial 
examinations will be tried in the electrical 
trade, which was constructed by Ontario. 
An examination in the plumbing trade, 
prepared by Alberta, will be used on a trial 
basis this year. 

In 1959, the first interprovincial exam- 
ination to have official use was given to 
graduate apprentices in the mechanical 
branch of the motor vehicle repair trade in 
eight provinces. The certificates of success- 
ful candidates had an interprovincial seal 
affixed which is recognized by the par- 
ticipating provinces as a mark of competency 
(L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1144). 

Committee members heard a preliminary 
report on one of the skilled manpower train- 
ing research projects being carried on by 
the Department of Labour. The report 
took a look at the Canadian educational 
and training system, showing what contribu- 
tion these facilities are making to skilled 
and technical manpower needs and out- 
lining some of the major characteristics of 
the working world into which the products 
of the educational system are flowing, illus- 
trating how this world is changing. 

It was shown that 82.5 per cent of those 
entering the secondary school level enrol 
in academic courses, 9 per cent in commer- 
cial courses, 4.3 per cent in technical 
courses, 2.1 per cent in trade courses, 0.3 
per cent in agricultural courses, and 1.8 per 
cent in other courses. 

Looking at the occupational distribution 
of employment in Canada, the report shows 
that 25 per cent of all employment is in the 
skilled and professional occupations: 8 per 
cent professional, 17 per cent skilled. Other 
occupational distribution is: white collar, 
29 per cent; semi-skilled and unskilled, 31 
per cent; other occupations, 15 per cent. 
Professional, skilled and white collar occu- 
pations are the fastest growing groups, and 
there are fewer and fewer jobs in the 
unskilled and semi-skilled categories. 


This means that one out of four of the 
new workers entering the labour market 
should be destined for jobs in the skilled 
and professional fields at some stage in their 
working lives. However, the report con- 
tinues, of those leaving the educational- 
training system, fewer than one-third have 
at least a junior matriculation standing. 
Fewer than 20 per cent have a senior 
matriculation standing or its equivalent. 


Looking at the drop-out picture in Cana- 
dian schools, it was shown that of the 
396,000 students enrolled in Grade 2 in 
1957-58, 131,000 (about 33 per cent) will 
leave school before reaching first year high 
school, 139,000 (about 34 per cent more) 
will drop out between first year high school 
and junior matriculation, 95,000 (about 27 
per cent more) will leave between junior 
matriculation and first year university, and 
32,000 (about 7 per cent) will enter univer- 
sity in courses leading to a degree. 


From the point of view of the work 
world, only a smali fraction of those who 
obtain junior matriculation standing or 
better have had any vocational training or 
received any pre-employment training to 
prepare them for skilled or technical jobs. 


The report adds that the scarcity of defi- 
nite formal channels linking the school and 
work as a means of becoming more com- 
petent in an occupational field has meant 
in Canada that the educational system has 
tended to develop a range of formal charac- 
teristics that, to some extent at least, set 
it apart from the working world. It was 
suggested that a greater diversity in the 
ways in which school and work are inte- 
grated would help the drop-out problem. 


Members of the Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee who attended the meet- 
ing were: Herbert C. Nicholls, President, 
Milne & Nicholls Ltd., Toronto, Committee 
Chairman; J. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Newfoundland; B. F. Addy, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Department 
of Education, Manitoba; N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, New Brunswick; 
Herbert Cocker, Vice-President, McKay- 
Cocker Construction Ltd., London, Ont.; 
Andrew Cooper, Ontario Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Toronto; T. J. 
Metayer, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Montreal; W. H. 
Sands, Deputy Minister of Labour, British 
Columbia; G. P. Schollie, Canadian Vice- 
President, International Association of Ma- 
chinists; and L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of 
Apprentices, Canadian General Electric 
Company, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Sixth World Congress, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Six Canadian trade unionists attend ten-day meeting marking 10th anniversary 
of ICFTU founding. Congress calls for establishment of committee to consider 
re-organization of permanent secretariat and report before June of this year 


Canadian Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin led a six-man delegation from 
Canada to the 10th anniversary meeting of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, held in Brussels in December. 

About 170 delegates were present at the 
meeting; they represented 66 labour organi- 
zations in 55 countries and territories having 
a membership of slightly more than 50 
million. 

Most contentious issue at the meeting 
concerned the Confederation’s permanent 
secretariat, headed since the ICFTU’s incep- 
tion by Secretary-General J. H. Oldenbroek. 
The United States delegates, particularly, 
thought Mr. Oldenbroek’s administration 
and policies were not vigorous enough. 

On the last day of the 10-day meeting a 
United States-sponsored resolution instruct- 
ing the ICFTU Executive Board to establish 
a committee to consider the problem of 
re-organization as it relates to structure, 
resources, officers and personnel was adopted 
by a vote of 98 to 29 with 7 abstentions. 
The committee’s recommendations have to 
be acted upon by the Board no later than 
its meeting in June this year. 

Appointed to the committee were ICFTU 
President Arne Geijer, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany (with AFL-CIO Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther as substitute), Sir 
Vincent Tewson of Britain, Willi Richter of 
Germany and Louis Major of Belgium. 

In the elections that followed the adop- 
tion of this resolution, no candidate was 
nominated to oppose Mr. Oldenbroek, who 
was re-elected for another three-year term. 

The Congress decided to increase African 
representation on the Executive Board from 
two seats to three. Asian representation 
was also raised by one seat, bringing the 
strength of the Board to a total of 27. It 
also decided that the Executive Board 
should elect at least seven vice-presidents 
and eight instead of seven members of the 
subcommittee. As a result, Africans have 
been elected to the subcommittee and to one 
of the vice-presidential seats for the first 
time. 

Canada was represented at the confer- 
ence, in addition to Mr. Jodoin, by CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald; 
William Mahoney, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers; W. J. Smith, President 


of the CBRT; George Schollie, Canadian 
Vice-President of the IAM; and Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director of the CLC Interna- 
tional Affairs Department. 

Mr. Jodoin and Mr. MacDonald were 
re-elected as members of the Executive 
Board of the ICFTU. William Mahoney 
and Stanley Knowles were named first sub- 
stitutes; Kalmen Kaplansky and Joseph 
Morris, second substitutes. Mr. Jodoin also 
served as chairman of the standing orders 
committee, and Mr. MacDonald was chair- 
man of the constitution, administration and 
finance committee; Mr. Smith acted as rap- 
porteur for the committee on education, 
publicity, publications and women workers 
questions. 

C. H. Millard, former Canadian Director 
of the Steelworkers, is to remain as ICFTU 
Director of Organization. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Vice-President Walter Reuther were re- 
elected as Vice-Presidents of the ICFTU. 
Arne Geijer of Sweden was re-elected 
President. 


Donald MacDonald 


Donald MacDonald opened the debate 
on the “Struggle for Labour Rights”. In 
his address, he criticized the two acts passed 
in Newfoundland early in 1959 during the 
strike of the International Woodworkers of 
America, the federal Government’s failure 
to disallow the legislation, and the new 
Trades-union Act in British Columbia. 

He also was critical of the new labour 
act in the United States, the situation in 
South Africa and attacks on trade union 
rights in Japan. 

Mr. MacDonald noted that even the best 
friends of unions, and those who were 
brought up in the democratic traditions of 
trade unionism, are at times “eager to 
rationalize when formulating a universally 
acceptable definition of basic trade union 
rights. Their logic seems to indicate that 
we must accept certain facts of life and not 
be too particular in assessing trade union 
rights when it comes to countries which are 
either in the Fascist or Communist camps, 
or in countries which have not yet attained 
a full degree of democratic development, or 
are just in the beginnings of the process of 
industrialization ...” 
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Fundamental aims and purposes of trade 
union organizations, Mr. MacDonald said, 
are basic and must remain basic to all 
stages of economic development, to differing 
political systems or national characteristics. 

There is no country in the world, Mr. 
MacDonald went on, where workers can be 
certain that their rights will not be con- 
tested. Even in otherwise democratic coun- 
tries such as Canada, the United States and 
Japan, severe attacks on trade union rights 
have recently been made and unions have 
had to wage an uphill battle to protect 
labour rights. 


We Canadians, Mr. MacDonald said, 
“have prided ourselves for many years on 
the fact that by and large the battle for 
union recognition has been won. This past 
year, however, has witnessed a concerted 
attack on labour in Canada.” MHere he 
described the developments in Newfound- 
land that led to the passage of the two 
Acts: “one decertifying the IWA as the 
bargaining agent for the loggers concerned 
and the second bill virtually giving the 
Government the authority to outlaw certain 
unions in the province of Newfoundland.” 


When the federal Government “refused 
to act” on a CLC request that it use its 
power to disallow the legislation, “we were 
forced to file a complaint with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization,” he told the 
meeting. 

_ Other opponents of the labour movement are 
likewise using the legislative process in an 
attempt to cripple our trade unions. In British 
Columbia, another of our provinces, a bill 
aimed at making strikes ineffective, prohibiting 
the publication of information about unfair 
labour practices of employers and laying unions 
open to damage suits for the acts of any mem- 
ber has been passed by the Legislature. This 
bill corporates the presumption of guilt on 
the part of unions until the opposite is proven. 


“In the United States,” said Mr. Mac- 
Donald, “the Taft-Hartley Act, which in 
itself has severely restricted trade union 
rights, has been supplemented by legisla- 
tion which, under the pretext of protection 
against corrupt practices, has introduced a 
system of Government supervision of trade 
unions and has restricted certain legitimate 
trade union activities such as the secondary 
DOVCOLE- =. © 


Mr. MacDonald noted that while the 
European minority in the Union of South 
Africa enjoys democratic rights for itself, 
these do not exist for the large non- 
European majority of the population. 


Resolutions 


The meeting adopted, with minor changes, 
an amended constitution drafted by a com- 
mittee headed by Donald MacDonald of 
the CLC. Probably the most important 
change was the provision for additional 
representatives on the Executive Board from 
Africa and Asia. 

The Congress also: 

—Urged trade unionists everywhere to 
join in the ICFTU’s campaign to arouse 
public opinion against every violation of 
“basic trade union rights to organize freely 
into trade unions of their choice.” 

—Condemned the failure of governments 
of leading industrial countries to maintain 
full employment. 

—Condemned racial segregation in United 
States schools. 

—Denounced South Africa’s racial separ- 
ation policies and adopted a resolution to 
boycott South African goods. 

—Appealed to the Government of France 
to set free imprisoned trade unionists. 


—Deplored visits to Franco by heads of 
democratic governments. 


—Appealed to Japan to amend its labour 
relations legislation in the public service 
field and to ratify ILO Convention No. 87. 


—Made reference to a number of specific 
situations in African colonies and urged 
that they be set right. 


Resolutions were also passed concerning 
support for the United Nations, disarma- 
ment, banning atomic weapons, increased 
aid to underdeveloped countries and other 
means by which a better world might be 
achieved. 


Delegates agreed unanimously that the 
International Solidarity Fund, under which 
organizations that can afford to do so make 
voluntary contributions to the ICFTU, 
should be more vigorously supported. A 
statement presented to the Congress showed 
that from the inception of the fund in 
August 1956 up to September 1959 it 
amounted to $1,403,976. 

Membership of the ICFTU was re- 
ported as being approximately 57,000,000 
in 132 organizations from 100 countries and 
territories. An analysis of membership 
showed that in recent years it had increased 
in all major regions of the world except 
North America, where it has declined. 





Canadian locals of international unions with headquarters in the United States are 
exempt from the provisions of the new U.S. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, 1959, a spokesman for the U.S. Department of Labor said last month in answer 


to enquiries. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Education for the Handicapped 


University professor urges more attention to special education for handicapped; 
Believing that rehabilitation should begin much sooner than if usually does, 
he suggests that special training start in childhood, and in elementary school 


More attention to special education for 
the handicapped in elementary schools was 
advanced recently by Dr. W. D. McNeill, 
Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Saskatchewan. Speaking in 
Saskatoon, he said he was convinced re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped 
should begin much sooner than it usually 
does. He suggested that special training 
should start in childhood and be conducted 
in the elementary schools. 

Experience has shown that vocational 
training establishments, such as the municip- 
ally operated Saskatoon Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation Centre, too often have to expend 
much of their efforts in elementary training. 
Persons who present themselves at such 
institutions sometimes have impracticable 
ambitions and emotional ailments, and often 
lack the elementary academic training essen- 
tial for any reasonably satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

To meet this situation, Dr. McNeill pro- 
posed that there should be more special 
education in the regular elementary schools. 
This special education might embody teach- 
ing methods adapted to the disability dealt 
with, modifications in the curriculum to 
suit the individual, the use of therapeutic 
equipment, and the development of a team 
method of diagnosing each case. 

Besides the educational value of such a 
plan, it might also reduce the severity of 
the disability in some cases, Dr. McNeill 
said. Reports showed that a very large 
proportion of crippling conditions could 
either be cured or greatly alleviated if 
treated early enough. 

Other elements that should form part of 
a special education program include a pro- 
gram of guidance to help the person to 
realize and accept his limitations, an 
academic program suited to the intellectual 
and physical capacity of the child, and an 
extensive program of guidance to parents, 
Dr. McNeill said. 

A program of this kind should not stop 
at the elementary level, but should con- 
tinue through secondary school, the speaker 
said. If on completing such training a 
person still needs services like those pro- 
vided by other agencies, at least he would 
come to the centre prepared to make the 
best use of the services offered. 

The Ontario Federation of Home and 
School Associations has recommended pro- 


vision of more facilities for the training 
of handicapped children at school-leaving 
age. At a recent meeting, it was asserted 
that at present there are not enough shel- 
tered industries in the province. 

Employers hesitate to hire the handi- 
capped, or, not knowing enough about them, 
expect too much in their work. For the 
sake of the handicapped child, his parents, 
and the community, it is important to pro- 
vide opportunities to work in controlled 
situations for those children who are able 
to work, the Federation declared. 

It was suggested that Home and School 
study the whole problem of the handicapped 
child, and publicize the needs of these chil- 
dren and the possibilities of their working 
at routine tasks. 

A new placement agency, financed by the 
March of Dimes, to arrange employment 
for handicapped persons has opened in 
Toronto. 

Ralph H. Butt, Director of the agency, 
said one of the agency’s first jobs was “to 
convince potential employers that we are 
not a welfare body looking for help; we are 
running the office along business lines, with 
every candidate thoroughly screened as to 
experience, ability and other qualifications.” 

In Montreal, Dr. Wilder Penfield has 
expressed the hope that firms there will 
make it a rule “never to give a contract 
to able-bodied men when the handicapped 
can do it better.” He was speaking at a 
dinner given by employees of Skills Un- 
limited Inc. to their Board of Management. 

In the first four years of its existence, 
Skills Unlimited, a non-profit organization 
set up to help provide employment for the 
handicapped, has paid out about $200,000 
in wages to some 120 handicapped persons. 
In the same period, it has trained 32 em- 
ployees for regular jobs in outside industry. 
In addition, its employees have paid $10,000 
in income tax and saved the Government 
$10,000 in disability allowances. 

In his address, Dr. Penfield said that the 
organization was “ready to compete for 
contracts in the open market, ready to 
carry out nuisance jobs: packaging, special 
sorting, mailing, cataloguing, sample prep- 
aration, anything. Here is a_ splendid 
demonstration of the way courageous men, 
when rehabilitated, can support themselves, 
not asking for charity...” 
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Older Workers 


Older Worker Panels Bring Results 


Report on experience with older worker panels in Reading, Pennsylvania, shows 
50-per-cent success in placing older workers. Panels consist of three or four 
employers, three or four older job-seekers, employment counsellor, moderator 


During 1959, a series of seven older 
worker employment panels were held in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. These were arranged 
through the co-operation of the Berks 
County Council of Social Agencies, the 
Reading local office of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security, and the 
Advisory Board on Problems of Older 
Workers. 


John H. Berkley, Regional Director for 
the Advisory Board, who was responsible 
for establishing and conducting the panels, 
in his report to the Advisory Board stated: 


“Employment panels are simply informal 
meetings of three or four employers, three 
or four older job-seekers, an employment 
counsellor and a moderator. The meetings 
last approximately an hour and a half, 
during which time the applicants are inter- 
viewed. Through back-and-forth discussion 
the applicants receive volunteer counselling 
and job guidance. Each employer is given 
a written profile of the worker in advance, 
outlining his work history, skills, hobbies, 
etc. Each applicant is given approximately 
five minutes to relate to the panel members 
his experience and difficulties encountered 
when searching for a job. A _ discussion 
follows in which employers give advice and 
suggestions to the applicant. 


“Through these meetings we_ receive 
volunteer help in counselling older workers. 
We bring the employer face-to-face with 
the older worker. One of the stereotyped 
misconceptions concerning older persons is 
that they are job-drifters. These meetings 
have helped to remove that impression. The 
applicants in most cases have long periods 
of work histories and varied skills. These 
panels help the older worker help himself. 
When the older worker reads that it is 
difficult to find a job because of age, he 
becomes discouraged. However, the appli- 
cants find at the panels that employers are 
not only understanding but are also seeking 
the skills they have. As a result the appli- 
cants conduct a more active search for 
jobs. Often the employers volunteer to help 
arrange for job interviews. 

“The results of our panels are encourag- 
ing when you consider the fact that we 
interviewed some exceptionally hard-to-place 
older applicants. 
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“There were a total of 20 applicants 
before the panels in 1959, nine of whom 
had some type of physical handicap. Ten 
out of the 20 are now working, which means 
that 50 per cent of the panel participants 
found jobs. Five of these were handicapped, 
indicating a 55 per cent job-finding score 
for this group. Of the ten now working, 
two were placed in jobs through the Em- 
ployment Service and one directly as a 
result of panels. The remaining seven, after 
counselling interviews and panels, obtained 
jobs on their own. Through the efforts 
of employer panel participants and the 
Employment Service, there were a total of 
38 job referrals. 

“We had a total of seven panels for this 
year. We have not held any since September 
because of the steel strike. Of the ten 
participants who are not yet working, six 
were interviewed at the panels of July and 
September and we still have hopes of plac- 
ing them. Two are retired and have not 
followed up the leads they were given. Two 
were unusually hard to place for a panel 
of this type, one being a $20,000-a-year 
salesman, and the other a $7,800-a-year 
accountant. 


“Perhaps the most interesting case history 
is the story of this machinist. The applicant 
involved appeared before the panel back in 
March. He was laid off because of lack 
of work and had been out of work for 
nearly six months. When he appeared before 
the panel he had only applied for main- 
tenance work, but he was considered too 
old. Panel discussion revealed that he was 
very interested in the study of different 
religions. Some weeks later, one of the 
panel participants heard of a job opening 
in a store which sells religious books and 
articles. He arranged for the applicant’s 
interview and the applicant got the job. 
He is now working there with an oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The individual 
is happy as well as the employer. The 
employer stated that he had never thought 
of hiring an older worker for the position 
until our panel participant suggested that 
he might try an older worker. He had 
been having lack of interest and turnover 
problems in this position...” 





Women’s Bureau 


Report of ILO Panel on Women Workers 


Panel of Consultants submits list of subjects needing emphasis in future ILO 
programs, stresses importance of an educational approach to matters affecting 
women, and need fo integrate their special concerns with those of labour force 


The Panel of Consultants on the Prob- 
lems of Women Workers of the International 
Labour Organization, in the report of its 
first meeting (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1288), 
has made pertinent recommendations regard- 
ing needed emphases on women’s work in 
future ILO programs. The group reiterated 
the importance of an educational approach 
to matters affecting women and also the 
need to integrate consideration of their 
special concerns with the problems of the 
total labour force. 


The Consultants stressed the “crucial 
importance of the education and training 
of girls and women for work life” and 
suggested that the ILO “might draw the 
attention of governments to the importance 
of this question and to the possibilities of 
obtaining technical assistance in this field.” 


The complexity of problems of women 
working in agriculture and the great diver- 
sity of national needs and conditions were 
underlined by the Panel. It was proposed 
that the ILO Governing Body consider 
placing the question of the employment and 
conditions of work of women in agriculture 
on the agenda of an early session of the 
ILO Permanent Agriculture Committee. 


“In future work,” the Panel noted, “high 
priority will certainly need to be given to 
the question of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value with particular reference to 
the principle of equal pay set forth in the 
ILO Convention on this subject.” It further 
suggested that the question of job classifica- 
tion and evaluation and other methods of 
objective appraisal of job content might use- 
fully be studied by the ILO Industrial 
Committees. 


The Consultants urged that the ILO 
should continue to collect and co-ordinate 
statistical data relating to the employment 
of married women. They expressed the view 
that it was desirable to study the extent to 
which there are arrangements for the part- 
time employment of married women who 
choose to work, and the character of such 
arrangements. 

Three topics were suggested for the con- 
sideration of the next meeting of the Panel, 
which should be held “as soon as the Gov- 
erning body deems appropriate and finan- 
cially feasible.’ These are: the vocational 


preparation of girls and women, the impact 
of technological change on women’s em- 
ployment opportunities and the needs and 
problems of industrial home-workers. A 
progress report on the problems facing 
older women workers was also suggested for 
presentation at the next meeting and a 
review of the conditions of work and status 
of domestic servants was proposed for a 
later date. 


Special attention was drawn to the desir- 
ability of organizing under ILO auspices 
regional seminars to deal with problems of 
women’s employment and conditions of 
work of special concern to women workers. 


Woman Geologist Honoured 


i The dean of Cana- 
dian women geolog- 
ists, Dr. Alice Wilson, 
M.B.E., was recently 
honoured on the 50th 
anniversary of the day 
that she joined the 
staff of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 
Dr. Wilson joined 
the Survey in 1909, 
a pioneer in a field 
where even today few 
women make _ their 
Since then her expeditions and 








careers. 
research work have taken her across the 
length and breadth of Canada and to many 


areas of the Americas and overseas. The 
major part of her life, however, has been 
devoted to a study of the geology of the 
Ottawa Valley. 

In recognition of her contribution to 
geology, the honour, Member of the British 
Empire, was conferred on Dr. Wilson in 
1934. In 1938, she was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, the first 
woman to receive this distinction. 

Now 78 and “retired” Dr. Wilson still 
occupies an office at the Geological Survey 
of Canada in Ottawa. Currently she is 
enlarging upon a previous volume on the 
distribution of various rock units, with 
description and illustration of the different 
fossil types found in the Ottawa-St. Law- 
rence Lowland. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Question of the current ‘abnormal cost of living’ discussed in three articles 
Labour Gazette begins publication of table showing prices of 34 commodities 
that enter largely info the cost of living at important centres of population 


“It is safe to say that no public question 
at this present moment equals in general 
interest that of the abnormal cost of living,” 
said the LABOUR GAZETTE in one of three 
articles on prices and the cost of living 
published in the issue of February 1910. 


The first of these articles stated that 
“The unsatisfactoriness of general state- 
ments in such a matter, and the importance 
of the question to the community, has led 
the Department to adopt a more compre- 
hensive and systematic method of dealing 
with the subject, and for several months 
past arrangements have been in progress 
looking to the inauguration of a periodical 
statistical review of prices in the LABouR 
GAZETTE.” 


It went on to announce that the Depart- 
ment would publish each month “a table 
showing the prices of 34 commodities which 
enter largely into the cost of living at 
the more important centres of population 
throughout Canada.” 


It also stated that a table of wholesale 
prices covering “some 225 commodities 
which enter largely into the trade of the 
country and which may be considered as 
reflecting the more important phases of its 
industrial activity” would be published each 
month beginning in the March 1910 issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The first of the monthly tables of “Retail 
Prices of Staple Commodities” was pub- 
lished in the February issue. “The list of 
commodities includes 28 varieties of food, 
with fuel and coal oil. In addition a state- 
ment is given of the rental of a represen- 
tative workingman’s dwelling of the better 
class in the quarter of each locality usually 
occupied by workingmen...,” the LABouR 
GAZETTE said. 


“The list of localities includes nearly 
every place having a population of 10,000 
people and is representative of every prov- 
ince in the Dominion.” 

The first table, for the month of January 
1910, showed sirloin steak as varying in 
price from 10 to 12 cents a pound at St. 
Hyacinthe to 18 to 22 cents in Saint John, 
N.B., and 18 to 20 cents in Toronto, Van- 
couver and Victoria. Medium chuck roast 
of beef ranged in price from 7 to 9 cents 
in Kingston to 15 cents in Brandon, New 
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Westminster and Nanaimo, and 10 to 15 
cents in Ottawa, Hull, and Nelson, B.C. In 
Toronto it was only 8 cents a pound. 

“Bacon, best, smoked,” ranged from 15 
cents in Charlottetown to 25 to 35 cents 
in Victoria, 26 cents in Nanaimo, and 25 
cents in several places in Western Canada. 

The price of milk ranged from 5 cents a 
quart in Charlottetown to 124 cents in 
Nelson, 12 cents in Victoria, and 10 cents 
in Quebec City, Port Arthur and several 
places in the West. Bread varied in price 
from 24 cents a pound in St. Catharines to 

% cents in Calgary, but since the size of 
the loaves varied greatly, prices may not 
have been comparable. 

Sugar was fairly uniform, ranging from 
5 cents in Vancouver and 54 cents in Niag- 
ara Falls to 7 cents in Port Arthur, Calgary 
and Nelson. Potatoes ranged in price from 
40 cents a bag (weight not stated) in 
Kingston to $1.75 in Nelson. 

Evidently as a result of a motion that had 
been introduced in the Commons in Decem- 
ber 1909, the discussion on which had been 
adjourned on the motion of the Minister of 
Labour (L.G., Jan., p. 50), the Minister 
announced in the House at the end of 
January that the Government was of the 
opinion that it was very much in the 
national interest that a commission on tech- 
nical education should be appointed. The 
proposed commission was to visit the United 
States and some of the countries of Europe 
to study the systems and methods of tech- 
nical education in operation there. 

This announcement was made after the 
Government had asked the governments of 
each of the provinces for their views regard- 
ing the appointment of such a commission, 
especially with regard to the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments in the matter of technical training. 
The replies from the provinces, which were 
published verbatim in the February LABour 
GAZETTE, were generally favourable. Some 
of them were, however, somewhat cautious 
in tone; the premiers of Quebec and Mani- 
toba were careful to point out that education 
was entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Smoother plant operations and_ better 
labour-management relations have resulted 
since the adoption of joint consultation at 
the plant of Weston Bakeries Limited in 
Kitchener, Ont., according to both com- 
pany and union spokesmen. 

Plant Manager V. G. Ursaki explained 
that their whole manufacturing process has 
to be geared to the concept of “freshness 
guaranteed,” which is Weston’s motto. Con- 
sequently every phase of the business—-and 
production schedules in particular—must 
be set up to produce “a fresh product today 
for sale tomorrow.” Because the public’s 
food requirements vary from day to day, 
extreme flexibility is necessary. Demands 
on one day may be met by a production 
time of 14 hours, whereas another day may 
call for a run lasting 24 hours. 

“A high degree of collaboration is a 
must,” said Mr. Ursaki. “Labour-manage- 
ment co-operation has become a daily way 
of life with us. From the company stand- 
point, joint consultation at Weston’s means 
selling employees on a proposal—not telling 
them. Through the techniques of co-opera- 
tion we have discovered that our people have 
plenty of ideas we never thought of before.” 

The plant’s Labour-Management Com- 
mittee concerns itself chiefly with product 
quality, plant cleanliness, job safety, fire 
prevention, good relations and customer 
satisfaction. All departments—bread, sweet 
goods, cakes, maintenance, sales and office— 
play a part in its deliberations. The com- 
mittee also arranges plant dances, parties 
and other forms of employee recreation that 
the company sponsors. 

Minutes of meetings are posted prompily 
on plant bulletin boards and circulated to 
union stewards, and plans are currently 
afoot to form three sub-committees within 
the main body, one each for safety, house- 
keeping and fire prevention. 

Harold Schieckoff, a driver-salesman with 
Weston’s and President of Local 461 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CLC), is impressed with labour- 
management co-operation at the Kitchener 
plant and feels that both company and 
union are benefitting from joint consultation. 

“T would even say that it is a good thing 
for our customers,” he adds. “Through the 
LMC the requirements of the general public 
can be passed on to the employees for their 
reaction and assistance.” 





The city works department’s labour- 
management committee, one of four func- 
tioning at the municipal level in London, 
Ont., recently celebrated seven years of 
co-operation by holding its first social night. 

Special guest for the evening’s dinner and 
entertainment was the group’s founder, 
Albert Elson of Windsor, who is an indus- 
trial relations officer and field representative 
with the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Elson was instrumental in establish- 
ing the works and engineering labour- 
management committee seven years ago. He 
also assisted in organizing the city’s most 
recent committee at the Dearness Home for 
London’s elder citizens. Similar committees 
are functioning in the fire department and 
at city hall, whose personnel belong to 
Local 10, National Union of Public Em- 
ployees. Local 107 of the same union 
represents the outside city workers. 

Some 45 persons attended the event. 
Among the guests was Alderman W. C. B. 
Howard, city council’s representative on the 
labour-management body. 


Bo oo * 


“In the best interests of service in the 
municipal field, this 10th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Public Employees recommends to all its 
affiliated locals that they use their utmost 
endeavours to foster Labour-Management 
Committees in their areas.” 

This sweeping endorsement of the use of 
labour-management co-operation as a posi- 
tive aid in municipal problem-solving came 
in a motion at the end of a panel discussion 
during the Federation’s 1959 convention. 
The subject proposed by the panel was 
titled: “Labour-Management Committees in 
the Public Service. Are they necessary? Do 
they provide anything?” The resounding 
affirmative conveyed in the Federation’s 
motion was backed unanimously by the 
delegates. 

During the panel discussion, manage- 
ment’s reasons for supporting the committees 
were presented by Carl McLeod, Assistant 
City Commissioner of Saskatoon. Union 
support was voiced by Norman Krasko, 
Secretary of Regina Local 21, Saskatchewan 
Federation of Public Employees. 





Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 


Establishment of 


of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are aavilable to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected seven applications for certification 
and granted six applications for revocation 
of certification. During the month the 
Board received 12 applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers 
employed by Pacific Western Airlines, Ltd., 
at the Vancouver and Edmonton airports 
(L.G., Dec, 1959; p. 1294). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and maintenance 
mechanics employed by Pontiac Bus Lines 
Limited, Campbell’s Bay, Que. (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294). 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Wheeler Airlines Limited, Montreal Air- 
port, port, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

4. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of traffic, mainten- 
ance and operations employees of Quebecair 
Inc., Rimouski, Que. L’Association des 
Employés de |’Air intervened (L.G., Jan., 
p. 54) (see also applications withdrawn, 
below). 

5. The Commercial Telegrapher’s Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of radio maintenance 
employees of the Canadian National Tele- 
graph Company. The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Canadian Rail- 
ways Regional Council No. 2, intervened 
(2.Gevan, oe): 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, West- 
ward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener 
(1.G,,2Jan., pr» 4)... Dhe Board vdirected 
that the names of both the applicant and 
the intervener be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, respondent, and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., intervener 
(deck officers) (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1293). 
The application was rejected for the rea- 
son that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees affected in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (deck officers) (L.G., Dec. 1959, 
p. 1294). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Tran- 
sit Tankers & Terminals Limited, respondent, 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., intervener (deck officers) (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

4, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Caledon Terminals 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294). The application was rejected 
for the reason that a separate unit, as 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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applied for, was not considered by the 
Board to be appropriate at this time and 
that manifest clerks, weighers and samplers 
were not employed by the company. 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1294). The application 
was rejected for the reason that a separate 
unit, as applied for, was not considered by 
the Board to be appropriate at this time and 
that manifest clerks, weighers and samplers 
were not employed by the company. 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Toronto, respondent (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1294). The application was 
rejected for the reason that a separate unit, 
as applied for, was not considered by the 
Board to be appropriate at this time and 
that manifest clerks, weighers and samplers 
were not employed by the company. 

7. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Terminal Warehouses 
Limited Loronto,, respondent (1G. Dec: 


1959, p. 1294). The application was rejected 
for the reason that a separate unit, as 
applied for, was not considered by the Board 
to be appropriate at this time and that 
manifest clerks, weighers and samplers were 
not employed by the company. 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. The Board, following the taking of a 
representation vote, granted an application 
for revocation of certification, affecting Vic- 
tor Gould, et al, applicants, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., respondent, and the Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company, Limited, respondent 
Ci.Ge Decs 1959; p, 129) and 1298); 


2. The Board, following the taking of a 
representation vote, granted an application 
for revocation of certification, affecting John 
Wood, on behalf of Rodrigue Castonguay, 
et al, applicant, National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., respond- 
ent, and Transit Tankers & Terminals Lim- 
ited, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1291 
and 1300). 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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3. The Board, following the taking of a 
representation vote, granted an application 
for revocation of certification, affecting John 
Wood, on behalf of Alcide Landry, et al, 
applicant, the National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada, Inc., respondent, 
and Branch Lines Limited, respondent (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p.01292 and 1300). 

4. The Board, following the taking of a 
representation vote, granted an application 
for revocation of certification, affecting John 
Wood, on behalf of John A. Dodd, et al, 
applicant, the National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada, Inc., respondent, 
and Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292 and 
1300). 

5. The Board, following the taking of a 
representation vote, granted an application 
for revocation of certification, affecting John 
Wood, on behalf of Ross Robertson, ef al, 
applicant, the National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada, Inc., respond- 
ent, and Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1292 and 
1300). 

6. The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting W. Rod- 
gers, et al, applicants, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, re- 
spondent, and Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region), respondent (bus drivers ) 
CG Jeep. 35). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel in the 
deck and engineroom departments of the 
S.S. Prince George, operated by the Cana- 
dian National Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated by the Kingcome 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of cook-deckhands employed aboard 
tugs operated by McKenzie Barge & Marine 
Ways Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 

4. L’Association des Employés de 1’Air, 
on behalf of a unit of office, service and 
maintenance employees of Quebecair Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (later withdrawn, see below). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of The St. Lawrence 
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Seaway Authority at its Headquarters Build- 
ing in Cornwall, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
BaHyaHardie): 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard vessels operated by The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited, Wancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed on 
tugs operated by Straits Towing Limited, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 
8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands and cook-deckhands 
employed aboard tugs operated by Stone 
Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

9. Canadian Transport Workers Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers 
employed by Dominion Auto Carriers Lim- 
ited and operating in and out of Windsor, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

10. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of garage mechanics 
employed by Canadian Pacific Merchandise 
Services at its shops in Vancouver and its 
garage in Penticton, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Algom Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited at its Quirke and Nordic mining sites 
in the Improvement District of Elliot Lake, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

12. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in its Merchandise Services Department at 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (including Quebec Cen- 
tral Railway Company), respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, inter- 
vener (locomotive engineers on Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions) (L.G., Aug. 
1959 Den Le 

2. L’Association des Employés de 1’Air, 
applicant, and Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que., respondent (received during month, 
see above) (see also applications granted 
above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. The Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration Limited, Vancouver, and Dawson 
Miners Union, Local 564 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Chilliwack, B.C., and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


-4, Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Milliken 
Lake Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay, 
Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., p. 55). 


2. British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Jan po) 


3. British Yukon Railway Company, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Va Deo) 


4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., 
Vali Dew o)< 

5. Sea-Van Express Limited, North Bur- 
naby, B.C., and Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer; .Ge Ri Currie), (hi:G.; “Dec.,/1959, 
pe 1301). 

6. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun 
Ammunition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Nov. 1959, p. 1178). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

The Grand River Railway Company, The 
Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company 
and Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Preston, Ont., and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Vrammen, (Gr... Dec. 1959) p, 1301): 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December to deal with 
a dispute between The Grand River Railway 
Company, The Lake Erie and Northern 
Railway Company and Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company, Preston, Ont., and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (see 
above) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Anderson was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, J. W. Long, Q.C., 
Montreal, and the Honourable A. W. Roe- 
buck, Q.C., Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and union respectively. 


Settlement Reached After Board Procedure 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Janyep. 59). 





Severance pay, ranging from $200 to $700, was received last month by five members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (CLC) from. assets of Helen Dale 
Limited, Montreal, which went into liquidation some months ago. The company had been 


in business for eight years. 


The Montreal local of the ILGWU was reported to be the second within the 
organization in North America, and the first in Canada, to negotiate such benefits for its 


employees. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released decision in four 
cases: one heard February 10, 1959; one 
heard September 1 and November 10, 1959; 
and the remaining two heard November 10, 
1959. 

The first concerned the claim of passenger 
trainmen for through freight rates when a 
snow flanger is handled on their trains; the 
second, the operation of a trackmobile by 
shop employees; the third, the abolition of 
a terminal; and the fourth, claims of firemen 
for payment of additional compensation 
when used in combined snowplow and 
freight service. 

In no case was the contention of the 
employees sustained outright. In the first 
the Board ruled that the company could 
continue to operate snow flangers on pas- 
senger trains but when flangers were used 
to clear other than the main line tracks, 
through freight rates must be paid. 

In the second the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention that yardmen be 
assigned to operate the trackmobile but 
ruled that the number of yardmen per shift 
was a matter of negotiation. 

In the third case, the Board upheld the 
railway’s right to run crews beyond the 
former terminal but ruled that changes in 
the method of payment in effect before the 
abolition should be made only by nego- 
tiation. 

In the final case, the Board ruled that 
the firemen’s claims be settled on the basis 
of the difference between two separate 
straight time days and the payment already 
made. 


Case No. 717—Dispute between The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning the claim of passenger 
trainmen for through freight rates when 
snow flanger is handled on passenger trains. 

The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company operates a snow flanger 
on passenger trains when necessary. Since 
1950 it has paid passenger rates in con- 
nection with this service but since January 
1, 1958, effective date of the current agree- 
ment, the Trainmen have claimed through 
freight rates. 

In their statement to the Board, the Train- 
men contended that a snow flanger is a 
piece of freight equipment, similar to a 
snow spreader or other work service equip- 
ment, and not in any way to be considered 
passenger service or passenger work; that 
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the usual handling of flanger service is 
freight service; that passenger service crews 
are never called for flanger service as it 
is considered freight work; and that putting 
a flanger on the rear of passenger trains 
eliminates the need to call a freight service 
crew. 

The Brotherhood cited two articles in the 
agreement to support its contention. One 
reads: “Passenger train crews, when handling 
a freight car or cars not express enroute, 
will be paid through freight rates for actual 
mileage with such car or cars.” The other: 
“Rates of pay for Trainmen...in through 
and irregular freight, mixed, work, wreck, 
construction, circus, wedge snowplow and 
flanger specials,...and all other unclassified 
service, shall be through freight rates.” 

The Company contended that the flanger 
involved in the dispute is completely and 
fully equipped for handling on passenger 
trains to meet the standards of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and that from 
1950 to January 1, 1958 the flanger had 
been handled on passenger trains and pas- 
senger rates paid under an article that was 
exactly the same as the first one cited by 
the Brotherhood. This article, together with 
several other articles from the old agree- 
ment, was incorporated in the new schedule 
effective January 1, 1958 and their gener- 
ally accepted interpretation was protected 
under a separate article. Based on these 
points, the Company contended that the 
Brotherhood’s claim was in error and should 
be denied. 


The Board ruled that the practice of 
operating flangers on first class passenger 
trains for the specific purpose of flanging 
main line tracks may be continued as here- 
tofore. The Board further ruled that if such 
flangers are ordered during the trip to 
flange side, passing or spur tracks they will 
be regarded as being used in work service 
and paid through freight rates for the entire 
road trip. It ordered that claims of record 
be adjusted accordingly. 


Case No. 718—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
concerning the operation of a trackmobile 
manned by shop crafts employees for the 
movement of cars in a defined shop track 
area. 


When the Canadian National Railways 
converted to a production line for car 
painting in the Point St. Charles shops, it 
purchased a trackmobile to move cars within 


the shop premises or between the car repair 
and painting premises. Later, when neces- 
sary trackage and facility changes to convert 
entirely to an assembly line type of pro- 
duction were completed, the trackmobile 
was used to move cars as required anywhere 
within the shop area, which was isolated 
from the yard area. 

The trackmobile was operated by a shop 
employee, such work being incidental to his 
other assigned duties. The Brotherhood 
contended that this was a violation of an 
article in the agreement that provided that 
“switching, transfer and industrial work 
wholly within the recognized switching 
limits... will be considered as service to 
which yardmen are entitled...” 

In its contention the Company asserted 
that the word “wholly within the recognized 
switching limits” can only be interpreted 
as referring to trackage used for general 
switching purposes and under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Yardmaster. In isolating and 
designating the trackage in question as shop 
trackage it merely exercised the prerogative 
implicit in the article cited to designate 
recognized switching limits. 


The Company pointed out that use of the 
trackmobile had not decreased yard engine 
assignments. 

The Board sustained the Brotherhood’s 
contention that yardmen should be assigned 
to the work in dispute but ruled that the 
number of yardmen to be assigned per shift 
was a matter of negotiation between the 
parties. 


Case No. 719—Dispute between the 
Northern Alberta Railways Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, ex 
parte, concerning the abolishing of a ter- 
minal and the compensation paid to train 
crews as a result. 


At the general change of timetable in 
April 1959, the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company ceased to maintain Rycroft, Alta., 
as home terminal for an assigned freight 
pool crew. 


Conductors and trainmen, charging that 
compensation was reduced and working con- 
ditions changed without negotiation, sub- 
mitted claims for separate trips, McLennan 
to Rycroft and Rycroft to Grande Prairie, 
plus time at Rycroft. The Company declined 
the claims and made payment on the basis 
of a single trip, McLennan to Grande 
Prairie. 

The conductors and trainmen’s organiza- 
tions contended that the Company, in can- 
celling the assignment out of Rycroft, had 
violated a clause in the agreement that 
provided: “Chain Gang Crews are to be 


set up at Dunvegan Yards, protecting such 
work on the Edmonton, Barrhead, Lac La 
Biche and Waterways Subdivisions, at Mc- 
Lennan, protecting such work on the Slave 
Lake, Smoky and Peace River Subdivisions 
and at Rycroft, protecting such work on 
the Grande Prairie Subdivision and work 
necessary at Spirit River if required.” 

The following paragraph of the clause 
stated: “When circumstances necessitate the 
use of Chain Gang Crews off their recog- 
nized territory and run into another Ter- 
minal, they will be returned to their own 
territory either deadhead or caboose hop.” 

The two organizations also charged viola- 
tion of the clause that provided for payment 
of 100 miles and switching time, including 
switching at turn-around point, on runs of 
100 miles or less. The crews affected by the 
change should be paid in accordance with 
this rule, they maintained. 

The Company asserted that the words 
“if required” in the first clause cited by 
the employees’ organizations indicate that 
the decision to establish or abolish the 
assigned freight crew at Rycroft is con- 
tingent on the requirements of the service. 
The setting up of a freight crew with home 
terminal at Rycroft does not establish a 
permanent terminal at that point, it con- 
tended. 

The necessity for maintaining an assigned 
freight crew at Rycroft had been under 
examination for some time, the Company 
said. As a result of the advent of dieseliza- 
tion and an adverse traffic situation the 
Company decided to close Rycroft as a 
terminal and run pool crews from Mc- 
Lennan to Grande Prairie and return. 

The Company further contended that 
there was no onus on it to obtain the con- 
sent of the employees involved to the change 
that was made, and pointed out that the 
engineers or firemen affected had not taken 
exception to the Company’s action. 

The Board in its decision declared that 
the right to run crews between McLennan 
and points west of Rycroft had been estab- 
lished in practice and in interpretation of 
the second of the paragraphs cited above 
but that changes in the method of payment 
that was in effect prior to April 1959 should 
be made only by negotiation. 

Case No. 720—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen (ex parte) concerning 
claims by three firemen for payment of an 
additional 100 miles when used in combina- 
tion snowplow and freight service. 

On three occasions spare engine crews 
were called to handle snowplows Allandale, 

(Continued on page 197) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta court dismisses municipal constable’s claim for overtime. 


British 


Columbia court enjoins picketing that interfered with activities of neutral 
employer; Quebec court, picketing that interfered with maintenance of plant 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court, in a case 
involving a former municipal constable, 
dismissed his claim for overtime pay because 
the claim was not presented within the 
Statutory time limits and the amount 
claimed was not definitely stated but only 
guessed at. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
by applying Section 3(2) of the 1959 
Trade-unions Act, enjoined picketing that 
interfered with business activities of a 
neutral employer. 


In Ontario, the High Court found that 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
certifying the CBRT as bargaining agent 
for all the employees of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority acted in good faith and 
did not exceed its jurisdiction. 


The Superior Court in Quebec confirmed 
an injunction against pickets on the grounds 
that they were intimidating non-striking 
workers and were interfering with the 
supply of oil needed for the maintenance 
of the plant. 


Alberta Supreme Court. . . 
...dismisses constable’s claim for overtime pay 
because claim not presented within time limits 


On October 16, 1959, Mr. Justice Riley of 
the Alberta Supreme Court dismissed a 
claim of a former municipal constable for 
overtime pay because the claimant only 
guessed at the exact amount owed to him 
and the claim was not presented within the 
statutory time limits as provided by the 
Alberta Labour Act. 


John Stark was a town constable em- 
ployed by the town council of Leduc from 
November 19, 1951 to May 15, 1954, the 
time of his resignation. His employment 
contract, besides his salary, included various 
fringe benefits such as rent, light, fuel, tele- 
phone, uniforms and an allowance for an 
automobile while engaged on police duties. 





On June 14, 1954, Stark brought an action 
to recover the fringe benefits that he alleg- 
edly did not receive during his employment. 
His claim was considered and a default 
judgment was issued against the town coun- 
cil on July 18; an order by Mr. Justice 
Egbert issued on August 17, 1954 settled 
the monetary compensation to which Stark 
was found to be entitled. 

The order of Mr. Justice Egbert was not 
appealed or challenged in any other way 
and the action seemed to be closed. 

Later, however, the town council obtained 
an order from Mr. Justice Wilson setting 
aside the default judgment and permitting 
a defence and counterclaim to be filed. 


Then Stark moved for leave to amend 
his original statement of claim by claim- 
ing overtime pursuant to the Alberta 
Labour Act, and, on January 15, 1957, he 
presented a claim for overtime pay of 
$8,418.42. 

Dealing with the case before him, Mr. 
Justice Riley was of the opinion that there 
was no justification for the order made by 
Mr. Justice Wilson setting aside the default 
judgment, and declared the order to be 
ineffective and null. As the order of Mr. 
Justice Egbert which settled the claim 
regarding the payment of fringe benefits 
was still valid, Mr. Justice Riley thought 
that the additional claim for overtime pay 
presented by Stark on January 15, 1957, 
was the only matter he had to decide. 

It was admitted that Stark, working as 
a constable, was on call 24 hours a day and 
that he was called frequently at night, but 
there was no record of the hours worked 
by him; he could not prove the overtime 
hours he worked and the alleged 12 hours 
a day was merely a guess. 


The municipal constables in Alberta 
come under the Alberta Labour Act, except 
Part 5 of the Act, dealing with conciliation 
and arbitration, which does not apply to 
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municipal constables because they are ex- 
cluded from it by Section 30 of the Alberta 
Police Act. In Mr. Justice Riley’s opinion, 
the other parts of the Labour Act, such as 
those dealing with hours of work and 
overtime, apply to municipal constables. 

Order in Council No. 405/47 issued under 
the Alberta Labour Act deals with the male 
minimum wage. Section 1 provides that 
the Order applies to “all male employees 
in any industry, trade or occupation” who 
come under the Act with the exception of 
some classes of employees. Subsection (e) 
exempts from the operation of the Order 
“any male employee who is engaged by 
contract and paid on a commission basis or 
paid a stated salary payable by the week, 
month or year, and whose said contract has 
been duly approved by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations.” 

The contract of John Stark was neither 
presented to nor approved by the Board; 
consequently, in the opinion of the Court, 
Stark was covered by the provisions of the 
minimum wage order. 

Section 5 of the Order deals with overtime 
and provides that “the minimum wage is to 
be paid an employee for overtime and shall 
be at the rate of one and one-half times 
the ordinary wages paid to such employee.” 


The procedure regarding the recovery of 
the minimum wage is regulated by Section 
26 of the Alberta Labour Act. This section 
provides that if an employee is paid less 
than the minimum wage due to him he 
may recover in civil action the difference 
between the amount paid to him and the 
amount he would have received if paid 
the minimum wage. The action, however, 
must start within 12 months following the 
date upon which the cause of action first 
accrued. Further, the section provides that 
an employee may receive only the wages 
due to him for the period of six months 
preceding the termination of his services 
or the launching of a civil action, whichever 
first occurs. 

In Mr. Justice Riley’s opinion, Stark was 
not entitled to recover the overtime under 
Section 26 for the following reasons. He 
did not prove his claim for overtime; he 
merely guessed at the amount and _ this 
procedure was not sufficient. The action for 
overtime was not commenced within 12 
months from the date upon which the cause 
of action first accrued, which would be at 
the end of the first month of his employ- 
ment. In any event, Stark could recover 
overtime pay only for the period of six 
months last preceding the termination of 
his employment or of his taking action 
under Section 26, whichever first occurred. 
His original statement of claim of June 14, 


1954, did not contain the overtime claim. 
The claim for overtime was presented on 
January 15, 1957, and could not be related 
back to June 14, 1954, when the original 
statement of claim was presented. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
former constable’s claim for overtime pay 
should be dismissed. Stark v. Town of 
Leduc, (1939) 29° W.W.RY Part’ 11) p: 449. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...enjoins picketing interfering with activities 


of employer who was neutral to a labour dispute 

On July 30, 1959, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that the kind of picket- 
ing legal under Section 3 (1) of the Trade- 
unions Act constituted an infraction of 
Section 3 (2) of the Act insofar as it inter- 
fered with the free access to the premises 
of a secondary employer. The Court ruled 
that the pickets had to be placed immediately 
adjacent to the premises of the employer 
involved in a labour dispute in order not 
to interfere with a neutral employer. 

During a labour dispute between a lum- 
ber mill (Eureka Mill) and District No. 1 
of the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, the union placed a picket line on the 
road giving access not only to the premises 
involved in the strike but to the dock where 
other businesses were operating. 

On the application of the Blue Star Line 
Limited, an ex parte injunction was granted 
because the members of the longshoremen’s 
union employed by the company refused to 
cross the picket line. Thus, picketing inter- 
fered with business activities of a company 
not involved in the dispute. 

When the dispute came before the trial 
judge, Mr. Justice Ruttan agreed that the 
longshoremen who refused to cross the 
picket line were not breaking their collec- 
tive agreement with the Blue Star Line 
company because their contract made pro- 
vision for respecting a picket line. The 
issue before him was that the pickets pre- 
vented the longshoremen from going to 
the dock to carry on work with an em- 
ployer with whom they had no labour 
dispute and who was neutral to the dispute 
between the lumber mill company and the 
Woodworkers. 

In these circumstances the actual placing 
of the picket line seemed to Mr. Justice 
Ruttan of importance. The Woodworkers 
placed the pickets in the area they thought 
to be most convenient to publicize their 
dispute. In being placed there, the pickets 
not only stopped people going on their own 
employer’s property, but they prevented 
other workers from performing their duties 
with the employer not involved in the 
dispute. 
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Counsel for the Blue Star Line company 
submitted that the Woodworkers in their 
picketing activities were doing more than 
the Trade-unions Act allows; therefore, 
they should be restrained from doing those 
things which prevented the longshoremen 
from going to work. In this respect the 
Court noted that if there are two ways of 
doing a thing, a man may protect himself 
by placing the picket in one way or in a 
way that may, besides protecting him, cause 
a loss to a third person. If the purpose of 
the picket line under review was to persuade 
the people not to deal with the lumber 
mill, why not establish the picket line in a 
way that only the mill would be affected? 

Mr. Justice Ruttan thought that in the 
situation under consideration the Wood- 
workers could place their pickets in such 
a place that they could accomplish what 
they were entitled to accomplish under the 
Act, and still not interfere with the main 
road leading to the dock. The Act clearly 
distinguishes between picketing an employer 
with whom there is a labour dispute, and 
an employer who is not involved in the 
dispute. The Act says (section 3 (1)) the 
trade union may at the employer’s place of 
business persuade anyone not to (a) enter 
the employer’s place of business, operations, 
or employment; or (b) deal in or handle 
the products of the employer; or (c) do 
business with the employer. But the second 
part of that section (section 3 (2)) says 
that “except as provided in subsection (1), 
no trade union or other person shall per- 
suade or endeavour to persuade anyone not 
to (a) enter an employer’s place of busi- 
CSS eae | 

In the situation under review, the Wood- 
workers, being involved in a legal strike, 
could picket under section 3(1) but in 
such a way as not to interfere with another 
employer’s place of business (section 3 (2)). 
The actual placement of the picket line 
resulted in a persuasion to longshoremen 
not to do business with their employer in 
the dockyard and created a situation that 
was prohibited under section 3 (2) of the 
Act. 

The Court was of the opinion that the 
injunction should be allowed to continue 
because picketing resulted in a breach of 
section 3 (2) of the Act. 

However, Mr. Justice Ruttan stressed that 
under the Act the Woodworkers, being 
involved in a legal strike, had the right 
to picket but the pickets must be directed 
to the premises of the employer with whom 
they were on strike and placed in a way 
not affecting another employer. If the 
Woodworkers placed the picket line in a 
different manner they would still be exer- 
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cising the right given to them under section 
3 (1) of the Act without contravening sec- 
HON gon 2) 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
pickets should be placed immediately adja- 
cent to the premises of the lumber mill 
company with which the woodworkers’ 
union was in legal strike, and removed from 
the main road giving access not only to 
the lumber mill but to other businesses as 
well. Blue Star Line Limited et al v. District 
No. 1, International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica et al,.29uW.W.R.,-PartsSspx sou. 


Ontario High Court... 
...Upholds certification order of Canada Labour 


Relations Board; rules no excess of jurisdiction 


On July 8, 1959, Mr. Justice Hughes of 
the Ontario High Court, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, dismissed an application of the 
Seafarers International Union to quash an 
order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board certifying the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
as bargaining agent for all the employees 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 

The Court held that the Board acted in 
good faith and did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion. It was for the Board alone to determine 
the size of the appropriate unit and the 
question of membership of a union. 

On May 14 and 15, 1959, the Board 
heard the application for certification as 
bargaining agents of the employees of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority presented 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, the Cana- 
dian District of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, and the Dominion 
Canals Employees Association. The Brother- 
hood was applying to represent the Seaway 
Authority’s employees over its whole system; 
the two other unions were applying to be 
certified only for a portion of the em- 
ployees or those confined to certain areas 
of the Seaway. 

As a preliminary issue the Board decided, 
after having heard the representations made 
by all the parties concerned, that the appro- 
priate unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining under the Seaway Authority was 
a system-wide unit. Next, the proceedings 
before the Board were concerned with the 
types of personnel to be included in the 
bargaining unit and whether or not the 
Brotherhood, being the only system-wide 
applicant, contained a sufficient number of 
members in good standing employed by the 
Seaway Authority to justify certification. 

On June 11, the Board made its order 
in which the application made jointly by 
the Dominion Canals Employees Association 


and the Canadian District of the Seafarers’ 
International Union was rejected for the 
reason that the applicants did not have a 
majority of members in good standing in 
the unit determined by the Board as appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. Further, 
the Board ordered a representation vote to 
be taken with the name of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers only on the ballot. 


The Seafarers challenged the Board’s 
decision by way of certiorari proceedings, 
submitting that they were denied natural 
justice; that the Board erred in law when 
it found employees affected to be members 
of the Brotherhood without any evidence; 
and that the proceedings, hearings and the 
order were made in excess of any jurisdic- 
tion conferred upon the Board by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and the regulations made under 
the Act. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hughes, 
the question of the Board’s jurisdiction was 
the basic issue before him. 


Section 9 (4) of the Act provides that 
“The Board may, for the purposes of deter- 
mining whether the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit are members in good 
standing of a trade union or whether a 
majority of them have selected a trade 
union to be their bargaining agent, make or 
cause to be made such examination of 
records or other inquiries as it deems neces- 
sary, including the holding of such hearings 
or the taking of such votes as it deems 
expedient, and the Board may prescribe the 
nature of the evidence to be furnished to 
the Board.” 


From the transcripts of the proceedings 
before the Board it appeared that in addi- 
tion to hearing the representations made 
by all the parties concerned, the Board 
made what Mr. Justice Hughes called extra- 
curial inquiries. He did not think that he 
could consider whether the findings of the 
Board were justified by the evidence given 
at the hearing or by other inquiries made 
by the Board. In this respect, he referred 
to Mr. Justice Wells, who in Thibault et al. 
vy. Canada Labour Relations Board (L.G. 
1958, p. 643) said: 

I am not concerned whether the Board’s 
decision was correct or incorrect, on the evid- 
ence it had before it. Its powers and methods 
of investigation in coming to its conclusions 
which I have already quoted in subsection (4) 
of section 9 of the statute, are of the widest 
and most general nature. It is not necessary 
for the Board to hold a hearing and it may 
reach conclusions from its examination of 
records or other inquiries as it deems necessary. 

Mr. Justice Hughes found no manifest 
defect of jurisdiction on the part of the 
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Board or any evidence of manifest fraud 
on the part of the Brotherhood. 

Further, Mr. Justice Hughes considered 
the submission that the Board erred in 
law in determining the validity of member- 
ship in the Brotherhood by transfer from 
the union known as the United Steelworkers 
of America. The objection was that member- 
ship cards were not signed although dues 
were paid and that the Board should have 
ascertained whether the steel workers were 
bona fide members of the Brotherhood. 
Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules of Procedure, 
referred to in the evidence, provides that 
a member of a trade union in good standing 
shall be deemed by the Board to be a 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, is 
at the date of application for certification, 
a member of the union and has, on his own 
behalf, paid at least one month’s union dues 
subject to certain limitations as to time 
set forth in the Rule. In Mr. Justice Hughes’ 
opinion, such questions as whether or not 
a member of a trade union was in good 
standing, or the size and membership of 
the proposed unit, were matters to be deter- 
mined by the Board alone. 

In conclusion, the Court ruled that the 
Board had acted in good faith and had 
fairly considered the position of all the 
parties to the application before it, and 
the order should not be quashed. Banks 
et al. v. Canada Labour Relations Board 
ey al, (1959), 19 D.L-Re (2d), Part 10) 
p. 764. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


.. enjoins picketing that might cause irreparable 
damage to plant and endanger life of non-strikers 


On March 9, 1959, Mr. Justice Coté of 
the Quebec Superior Court granted a per- 
manent injunction against picketing on the 
ground that the pickets were endangering 
the life and causing damages to the property 
of some non-striking workers; and by inter- 
fering with the necessary supply of oil 
they were exposing the plant’s machinery 
and equipment to great and irreparable 
damage. 

The facts of the dispute were as follows. 

On November 6, 1958, the workers of the 
Griffin Steel Foundries Ltd. went on strike. 
The plant was picketed by one or two cars, 
each containing one or two strikers, placed 
on a public highway close to a private road 
leading to the plant on strike. At first, 
picketing was peaceful; but about January 
20, 1959 a shack was put in the area where 
the picketing cars used to be placed, the 
number of picketing strikers increased and 
some incidents occurred which led to the 
company’s request for an interim injunction. 


Ligh 


The incidents consisted of interfering with 
the supply of oil necessary to the main- 
tenance of the plant, and intimidating the 
non-striking workers. 


It would appear from the evidence that 
on January 26 a group of about twenty-five 
strikers prevented the delivery of 6,500 
gallons of oil necessary for the maintenance 
of the plant. 


Following an appeal made by the manage- 
ment, some strikers were willing to return 
to work. On January 26, those union mem- 
bers who decided to go back to work and 
those who were not members of the union 
involved in the dispute were approached at 
the entrance to the plant by a union man 
in charge of the strike and, in the presence 
of a group of about forty strikers, were told 
not to report to work and not to cross the 
picket line without a pass from the union. 
The following night, the cars and homes of 
some of those who were willing to go back 
to work were damaged. 


On January 29, an interim injunction 
against picketing was granted. When the 
dispute came before the trial judge the 
company moved for a permanent injunction. 


In support of its motion, the company 
submitted, inter alia, that the supply of oil 
had to be replenished without further delay, 
otherwise the company would suffer great 
and irreparable damage to its machinery, 
equipment and materials; that the homes 


and/or automobiles of five of the company’s 
employees who decided to return to work 
were damaged in order to threaten, intimi- 
date and prevent the company’s employees 
from returning to work notwithstanding 
their wish and right to do so; that the union 
was engaged in illegal picketing and without 
right was obstructing and interfering with 
the entry of the company’s suppliers, car- 
riers and employees. 

The Court found that the company 
needed an adequate supply of oil to secure 
minimum heating for the plant and to 
preserve the equipment in good condition 
until the resumption of production; that the 
members of the union were conspiring to 
prevent any supply of oil reaching the 
plant; that the concerted and deliberate 
action on the part of the union could cause 
serious damage to the factory; that the 
damage suffered by some employees showed 
clearly the union’s intention to prevent free 
access to the plant; that the company had 
the right to protect the freedom of its 
employees and to put an end to intimidation; 
and that the company had proved its case 
for granting a permanent injunction. 

The Court granted a permanent injunction 
against picketing and against intimidating 
the company’s employees and damaging their 
property. Griffin Steel Foundries Ltd. v. 
Syndicat des Metallurgistes Inc. et autres. 
(1959) RJ. Cour Supérieure, Sept.-Oct., 
19D NOS ae eteoo i. £500, 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates raised in Quebec. New safety provisions issued in Alberta 


In Quebec, amendments to the general 
minimum wage order and the order for 
employees in municipal and school cor- 
porations increased minimum wages to 68 
cents an hour in Zone I, 64 cents in Zone II 
and 60 cents in Zone III. The new minimum 
hourly rates for employees in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and real estate offices 
are 64 cents in Zone I, 60 cents in Zone II 
and 56 cents in Zone III. Minimum wages 
of forestry workers were increased by an 
average of about 15 per cent. 

In Alberta, ski tows were brought under 
the Factories Act and new safety require- 
ments were issued for liquefied petroleum 
gas pressure vessels and for mobile equip- 
ment used in and around quarries. 

Other regulations deal with certification 
votes under the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Act and the coverage of Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts in Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario. 
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Alberta Factories Act 


Aerial tramways, chair lifts, ski tows, 
rope tows and inclined passenger lifts were 
brought within the scope of the Alberta 
Factories Act by a regulation gazetted on 
November 30 as Alta. Reg. 383/59. 


Alberta Quarries Regulation Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Quar- 
ries Regulation Act (L.G. 1957, p. 1359) 
have been amended by Alta. Reg. 399/ 5g; 
gazetted December 15. 

Mobile equipment, between one-half hour 
after sunset and one-half hour before sun- 
rise, must now have front and rear lights 
which can be seen at a distance of 100 
Feet; 

A new provision specifies that mobile 
equipment must not be operated unless the 
operator has an unrestricted view of the 
area where he intends to move the equip- 
ment or receives directions from another 
person who has an unrestricted view. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations granted its usual Christmas exemp- 
tion to the mercantile trade, an order 
gazetted on December 10 (B.C. Reg. 
373/59) permitting employees in retail stores 
to work two hours in excess of the daily 
limits on any two days during the two 
weeks ending December 26, 1959. 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 


The rules of procedure of the New Bruns- 
wick Labour Relations Board were amended 
by new provisions with respect to certifica- 
tion votes approved by O.C. 50-929 gazetted 
on December 2. The new provisions are 
more detailed than formerly and, among 
other changes, provide for a vote by mail. 


Whenever a certification vote is deemed 
necessary to determine the wishes of the 
employees in a bargaining unit, the Board 
must now issue a written order directing 
a vote by secret ballot and fixing the date 
of employment to be used in compiling the 
list- of voters, determining the bargaining 
unit as well as the form and content of 
the ballot and appointing a returning officer. 


Instead of the Secretary of the Board, 
the returning officer is now in charge of 
the arrangements and proceedings for the 
vote. He must appoint scrutineers, after 
giving the parties an opportunity to make 
nominations, and arrange a place for the 
taking of the vote, on the employer’s 
premises if the employer is willing. He must 
prepare a list of eligible voters, submit it 
to the parties, attempt to get agreement on 
the list, and finally decide upon it, and 
settle the time and place of voting after 
consultation with the parties. A notice of 
election, the form of ballot and the voters’ 
list must be posted on the employer’s prem- 
ises at least 48 hours before the time of 
voting. 

The taking of a mail vote is a matter for 
the Board to decide. The preliminary pro- 
cedures, however, are the same as when 
a ballot box vote is taken and the returning 
officer is responsible for sending out the 
instructions, checking off the return en- 
velopes and depositing the ballots in the 
ballot box as well as counting the ballots 
and announcing the results of the vote. 


The regulations state that the Board may 
not issue a certification or order based on 
the results of a vote except at a duly called 
meeting. They further provide that the 
parties to the application, their agents or 
the scrutineers may object in writing to 
a decision of the returning officer and such 
objection must be considered by the Board 
at the same time as the results of the vote. 
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Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board were gazetted December 2, one new 
provision raising the minimum annual assess- 
ment from $5 to $10. 


Another amendment to the assessment 
provision provides that the portion of 
salaries or wages of presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries, treasurers, managers, 
superintendents, controllers and auditors in 
excess of $3,600 in a calendar year may 
now be excluded when computing the 
amount of payroll in any industry. Pre- 
viously, salaries in excess of $3,000 could 
be excluded from such calculations. 


The section listing exclusions from the 
collective liability section of the Act unless 
at least five workmen are employed was 
reworded to read dental surgery rather than 
dental work. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
approved by O. Reg. 276/59 were gazetted 
on December 12 to go into force on 
January 1. Among other changes, salvaging 
automobile parts and the operation of new 
and used trailer sales or rental business, 
auto rental agencies and auto laundries are 
now included among the list of industries in 
which employers are required to contribute 
to the accident fund. Some of the industries 
previously listed were redefined. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently amended its four minimum wage 
orders, increasing rates by an average of 
about 15 per cent, effective January 1. 


As a result of these changes, persons 
subject to Order 4, the general order cover- 
ing the majority of unorganized workers in 
the province, or to Order No. 41, the order 
for municipal and school corporations, are 
now entitled to a minimum wage of 68 
cents an hour in Zone I, 64 cents in Zone II 
and 60 cents in Zone III. 


Increases of 9, 10 and 11 cents an hour 
in the minimum rate were authorized for 
hotel, restaurant, hospital and real estate 
employees, bringing the rates up to 64 cents 
an hour in Zone I, 60 cents in Zone II and 
56 cents in Zone III. The new minimum 
hourly rate for forestry workers is 90 cents, 
15 cents more than the rate set in 1958, 
when the order was last revised (L.G. June, 
1958, p. 649). 

There were no changes in zone boun- 
daries. The Zone I rates continue to apply 
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in the City of Montreal and the municipali- 
ties totally or partially situated on Montreal 
Island; Zone II rates apply in Quebec City 
and other municipalities with a population 
of 6,000 or more (except those included in 
Zone I); Zone III rates apply in the rest 
of the province. 

Except for minor amendments respecting 
overtime exemptions, pay statements and 
wage records, the general provisions are the 
same as when the orders were last revised 
(Ga 195d, e027 5 01 958,5D.8040) a rl ie 
hours provisions were also unchanged. 


Order No. 4 (1957)—General Order 


The rates prescribed by the general order 
apply to the majority of unorganized work- 
ers in the province except agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. Employees 
governed by another order or a decree under 
the Collective Agreement Act are also 
exempted from the provisions of the Order 
as well as the following: university or 
secondary school students; blind persons 
working in establishments for the blind; 
emergency firefighters; employees of church 
corporations or boards of trustees; persons 
employed by religious or charitable insti- 
tutions such as convents or orphanages; 
employees of peoples’ savings banks; peat- 
cutters; the employer’s consort; employees 
of small telephone exchanges in Zone II]; 
persons who habitually work outside the 
employer’s establishment and whose hours 
are not controlled; members of the clergy 
or a religious order; and persons working 
in unorganized territory. 

The rates described below are for the 
most part based on a 48-hour week. How- 
ever, a 54-hour regular work week is 
prescribed for some undertakings, among 
them retail establishments, food processing 
plants and amusement places. Some under- 
takings such as fishing establishments in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and diamond 
drilling operations are deemed to have no 
regular work week, which means that em- 
ployees in such places are not entitled to 
overtime. 

The new rates—68 cents an hour in Zone 
I, 64 cents in Zone II and 60 cents in 
Zone IIJ—apply to all employees governed 
by the order except those for whom special 
rates are set. 

Included in the latter category are inex- 
perienced employees, by which is meant 
apprentices, seasonal cannery workers and 
persons doing work that requires little skill 
or training and whose output is below 
normal. Such employees may be paid 12 
cents an hour less than experienced work- 
ers, that is, 56 cents an hour in Zone I, 
52 cents in Zone II and 48 cents in Zone III. 
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The previous rates were 45, 40 and 35 cents 
an hour, respectively. As before, the num- 
ber of inexperienced workers in any estab- 
lishment may not exceed 20 per cent of 
the total number of employees, except in 
canneries. 

Instead of a minimum of 40 cents in 
Zone I, 35 cents in Zone II and 30 cents 
in Zone III, office boys and messengers are 
now to receive a minimum of 52 cents, 48 
cents or 44 cents an hour, depending on the 
zone. These rates also apply to pinboys 
and bootblacks. 

In keeping with previous practice, weekly 
rates are again set for caretakers who are 
provided with free living quarters on the 
premises. The new rates are $10 higher 
than formerly; $40 in Zone I, $35 in Zone 
II and $30 in Zone III. 


Order No. 39 (1958)—Forest Operations 


The amendments to Order No. 39 cover 
the same classes of employees as the pre- 
vious provisions, applying to persons en- 
gaged in logging or driving operations, 
forest improvement work and reforestation. 
Caterers working in connection with any 
of the operations referred to above, and 
contractors, subcontractors and jobbers are 
also bound by the new provisions. 

The new rates do not apply, however, 
to employees who transport lumber outside 
the forests or to persons employed in wood 
processing plants other than sawmills pro- 
ducing lumber for logging operations. Also 
exempted are farmers, the employer’s con- 
sort, persons working in forest colonies, 
emergency fire rangers and employees 
covered by a collective agreement under 
the Labour Relations Act, provided the 
provisions are generally better than those 
set out in the order. 

As previously, rates for forestry workers 
are based on a 54-hour week, except in the 
case of pieceworkers and employees such 
as cooks, kitchen help and guards, who are 
considered to have no regular work week. 


Following the practice established when 
the order was last revised, only three 
rates are set for forestry workers hired on 
a fixed wage basis. The minimum for 
employees whose hours of work are veri- 
fiable has been raised from 75 cents to 90 
cents an hour. For those whose hours are 
not verifiable the minimum rate is now 
$8 a day instead of $7. The rate for em- 
ployees without a regular work week has 
been increased from $42 to $48 a week. 

The special rates for inexperienced or 
handicapped workers whose output is below 
normal have also been raised. Those whose 
hours of work are verifiable are now to 
receive a minimum of 60 cents an hour 


instead of 50 cents. Persons in this category 
who do not have a regular work week must 
ber paid) $5.75 (a “day ‘instead’ of $5" as 
formerly. The 20-per-cent quota continues 
to apply. 

The piecework rates, which were left at 
the 1957 level when the order was revised 
in 1958, were increased by an average of 
15 per cent. In pulpwood operations, piece- 
workers must receive $4.10 instead of $3.55 
a cord for aspen and poplar and $5.30 a 
cord for all other wood instead of $4.60. 


For wood measured in solid cubic feet, 
the minimum rate is now $4.80 per 100 
s.c.f. for aspen and poplar and $6.20 for 
other wood, irrespective of the length of 
the logs. Previously, the minima varied 
according to the length of the logs, the 
rate for aspen and poplar ranging from $1.90 
to $4.15 per 100 s.c.f. and for other wood 
from $2.45 to $5.40. 


As before, employees are entitled to extra 
remuneration when peeling is included as 
part of the operation. Employees who are 
paid by the cord must now receive an addi- 
tional $2.10 for aspen and poplar and $2.65 
for other wood. Previously, the rates for 
such work were $1.80 and $2.30, respec- 
tively. The rates for peeling wood measured 
in solid cubic feet have been raised from 
$2.05 to $2.35 per 100 s.c.f. for aspen and 
poplar, and from $2.65 to $3.05 for other 
wood. 


Pieceworkers cutting firewood are now 
to receive a minimum of $5.30 a cord for 
4-foot bolts, an increase of 70 cents over 
the previous rate. For bolts of other lengths, 
the minimum per 32 square feet (4’ x 8’) 
of piling surface is now $4.30 for logs 3 feet 
long; $3.15 for logs 2 feet long; $2.50 for 
logs 14 feet long and $1.95 for logs 15 
inches long. Previously, rates ranged from 
or Somer Usper 2 esquares tect, 


For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood, employees must now be paid $5.30 
instead of $4.60 for wood measured by the 
cord. The rate for wood measured in solid 
cubic feet was increased from $5.40 to 
$6.20 per 100 s.c.f. For wood measured 
in board feet, only one rate, $8.55 per 1,000 
feet, is now provided, whereas previously 
rates ranged from $4.95 to $7.45 per 1,000 
board feet, depending on the length of the 
logs. An additional $6.55 per 1,000 board 
feet, $2.65 per cord and $3.05 per 100 s.c.f. 
must be paid where peeling is included in 
the making of the wood. 


In pulpwood and sawlog operations, a 
lower rate may again be paid to employees 
who do not do the preparatory work usually 
assigned to workers in these categories, pro- 
vided the rate is stipulated in the engage- 


ment contract. The minimum in these ex- 
ceptional cases is now $8 a day instead 
of $7. 


Order No. 40, (1957)—Hotels, Restaurants, 
Hospitals and Real Estate Undertakings 


The new wage provisions of Order 40 
have the same coverage as formerly. As 
before, the rates apply to employees in 
hotels, roadhouses, inns, boarding houses, 
staff houses, motels, lodging houses with 
at least five bedrooms to let, restaurants, 
lunch-counters, cabarets, bars, cafes, clubs, 
catering establishments, taverns, apartment 
houses, office buildings, real estate offices, 
hospitals and other institutions under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act, including in- 
stitutions administered by a religious organi- 
zation. 

They are not applicable, however, to em- 
ployees of lodging houses with fewer than 
five bedrooms to let, professional staff. 
student nurses or members of a religious 
community, nor do they cover employees 
exempted under Order 4. 

The rates for employees in hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals and real estate offices are 
again based on a 60-hour week, except in 
the case of employees such as watchmen, 
janitors and resident caretakers, who are 
deemed to have no regular work week. 

The majority of the employees covered by 
the order are now entitled to a minimum 
of 64 cents an hour in Zone I, 60 cents in 
Zone II and 56 cents in Zone II. These 
rates are 4 cents less than the general 
minima set under Order 4. 

In line with previous practice, the mini- 
mum rates prescribed for chauffeurs, watch- 
men, stationary enginemen and firemen are 
the same as the general minimum under 
Order 4, that is, 68 cents an hour in Zone I, 
64 cents in Zone II and 60 cents in Zone III. 

Bell boys are now to receive a minimum 
of 48 cents an hour in Zone I, 44 cents in 
Zone II and 40 cents in Zone III. Formerly, 
the minimum was 35 cents an hour in Zone 
I and 30 cents in Zones II and III. 

Inexperienced hospital workers are now 
entitled to at least 52 cents an hour in 
Zone I, 48 cents in Zone II and 44 cents 
in Zone III. The same rates apply to office 
boys, messengers, pinboys and bootblacks. 

Employees of lodging houses with at least 
five bedrooms to let are to receive a mini- 
mum of 56 cents an hour in Zone I, 52 
cents in Zone II and 48 cents in Zone III. 

Monthly rates are again set for super- 
vising janitors whose duties include the 
leasing of apartments or space and the 
collection of rents, all rates having been 
increased by $10 a month. Janitors who 
are provided with free, heated quarters on 
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the premises are to receive at least $85 
a month in Zones I and II, and $70 in Zone 
HiIl. When unheated lodgings are provided, 
the rates are now $95 in Zones I and II, 
and $80 in Zone III. Supervising janitors 
who do not live on the premises must be 
paid at least $105 a month in Zones I and 
II and $90 in Zone III. 

The rates for caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free living quarters on the 
premises were increased by $10 a week 
to $40 in Zone I, $35 in Zone II and $30 
in Zone III. These minima are the same 
as provided under Order 4. 


Order No. 41, (1958)—Municipal and School 
Corporations 


In keeping with former practice, the 
rates set by Order 41, the order governing 
employees in municipal and school corpora- 
tions, are the same as under the general 
Order, except in the case of a few special 
categories. 

The regular work week remains longer, 
however. Subject to a few exceptions, mini- 
mum wage rates for the majority of em- 
ployees covered by Order 41 are based on 
a 54-hour week, whereas under Order 4, 
as already noted, minimum rates are gener- 
ally based on a 48-hour week. The excep- 
tions among the employees of municipal 
and school corporations include chauffeurs, 
whose regular work week is 60 hours; fire- 
men and policemen, whose work week is 72 
hours; and persons such as resident care- 
takers and school attendance officers, for 
whom no regular work week is prescribed. 

As previously indicated, most persons who 
are subject to Order 41 must be paid the 
same minimum as the majority of employees 
covered by Order 4, that is, 68 cents an 
hour in Zone I, 64 cents in Zone II and 60 
cents in Zone III. These rates also apply 
to watchmen employed by municipal or 
school corporations. The minima for inex- 
perienced employees, for office boys and 
messengers, and for caretakers with lodgings 
provided are also the same as those set 
under Order 4 and described above. 

In line with previous practice, monthly 
rates are again set for secretaries of local 
municipal corporations whose hours are not 
verifiable, the rates in Zone III varying 
according to the population. The minimum 
rates in Zones I and II have been increased 
from $150 and $120 a month to $175 and 
$140, respectively. In Zone III, rates were 
increased by $10 a month, the new minima 
ranging from $40 a month in municipalities 
with a population of 300 or less to $90 a 
month in centres with a population of 
from 1,501 to 6,000. In the counties, the 
monthly minimum is now $70 instead of 
$60. 
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As before, minimum rates for school 
secretaries are not fixed on a zone basis 
but vary according to the number of 
property owners in the district. Rates were 
increased by $10 a month in all cases, the 
new minimum ranging from $30 a month 
in districts with 50 ratepayers or less to 
$110 a month in districts with 1,201 rate- 
payers or more. 


General Provisions 


As previously mentioned, the only changes 
in the general provisions of the orders were 
minor amendments to the provisions respect- 
ing pay statements, wage records and over- 
time. 

With regard to pay statements and wage 
records, Orders 4, 40 and 41 now provide 
that employers are not obliged to record 
the number of regular and overtime hours 
of an employee paid on a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly basis who, even when 
not working a full week, receives a weekly 
wage of $55 in Zone I and $50 in Zones 
II and III. Previously, employers were 
exempted from this requirement if em- 
ployees paid on a fixed wage basis received 
at least $50 a week in Zone I and $45 in 
Zones II and III. In forestry operations 
particulars respecting hours and overtime 
need not be recorded if a worker hired on 
a fixed wage basis receives $62 or more a 
week. 

Orders 4, 40 and 41 continue to provide 
that hourly rated employees not governed 
by a collective agreement must be paid one 
and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of the regular work week. 
They further provide that employees not 
in this category must be paid at least one 
and one-half the minimum rate for over- 
time, except that, now, employees on a 
fixed wage basis receiving at least $55 a 
week in Zone I and $50 in Zones II and 
III are not entitled to overtime. Formerly, 
this proviso applied to fixed wage em- 
ployees who earned $50 or more a week in 
Zone I and $45 in Zones II and III. Under 
the amended forestry order, employees hired 
on a fixed wage basis need not be paid 
overtime if they earn $62 or more a week. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


The regulations concerning liquefied pet- 
roleum gas pressure vessels and distributing 
plants, issued under the Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act (L.G. 1958, p. 
250); Wele -diNended w DVa.OC.ee2 1057 59° 
gazetted December 31. 

The amendment requires that if the design 
of a vessel has not been registered the 
inspector may require weld test coupons to 
be tested in accordance with the Saskat- 
chewan Pressure Welding Regulations. 


If special approval and registration is 
requested for the design of a storage tank 
having a capacity greater than 30,000 USS. 
gallons for a refinery or natural gas pro- 
cessing plant, internal reinforcement is now 
required. New requirements for supporting 
saddles are also set out. 


Transport tanks of “quenched and tem- 
pered” high tensile steel require special 
approval and registration. They must be 
constructed by a manufacturer having pre- 
vious experience in the use of such material. 


He must submit proof that his welding 
procedure is correct and his welder qualified. 

The fees for a Class A liquid petroleum 
gas licence to operate a filling or distributing 
plant have been revised. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


Surveyors and consulting engineers and 
their employees were brought under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act by O.C. 2051/59 
gazetted December 18. 





Annual Report of U.K. Chief Inspector of Factories 


Reported industrial accidents in the 
United Kingdom decreased again in 1958, 
the U.K. Chief Inspector of Factories states 
in his 1958 annual report. Accidents re- 
ported declined from 174,713 in 1957 to 
167,697, a drop of 4 per cent. It was the 
lowest total since 1935. 

The number of fatal accidents, however, 
increased to 665 from 651 in the preceding 
year. 

As in 1957, the Annual Report on Indus- 
trial Health was published separately. 


Report on Work of Factory Inspectorate 


The 1958 Annual Report of the United 
Kingdom Chief Inspector of Factories, as 
in the preceding year, has five main chap- 
ters: industrial accident statistics and trends, 
a review of developments of special interest, 
activities of the department, and two special 
sections, on nuclear energy and ionizing 
radiations and on fire prevention. 


Statistics and Trends 


The decrease in the total number of 
industrial accidents in 1958 was due pri- 
marily to a decline of 5 per cent from 1957 
for accidents in factories, from 150,437 to 
143,099; fatal accidents in factories declined 
from 414 in 1957 to 368 in 1958. Factory 
accidents declined in all sectors except non- 
rail transport. Rail transport accidents 
decreased by nearly 23 per cent. 

The number of accidents on building sites, 
however, increased from 14,568 (156 fatal) 
in 1957 to 15,017 (207 fatal) in 1958, with 
falls of persons mainly responsible for the 
rise. Likewise, there was an increase in 
accidents on engineering construction work 
from 9179249(31. fatal) sine 1957 iton23329 
eS trtatal) inhl958- 

The number of injuries in 1958 was 181.,- 
091, about 7,000 fewer than a year earlier. 
Reductions occurred in almost every injury 
site, with a drop of almost 10 per cent in 
eye injuries. 


Crane Safety 


Each year, the report states, about 4,000 
crane accidents occur. Some 60 per cent 
of these accidents are the result of errors 
in slinging, in giving or receiving signals 
and in driving; ignorance or carelessness 
of the crane driver or slinger and ineffective 
signalling arrangements are the main reasons 
for these errors. Since crane drivers, slingers 
and signallers are mainly responsible for 
the elimination of crane accidents, they 
should be carefully selected, trained and 
supervised, the Report advises. 


Effective communication between slingers, 
drivers and others near crane operations is 
vital to the avoidance of accidents, and the 
Report recommends highly the code of 
hand signals for crane operation published 
by the Sheffield Area Industrial Group of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. With respect to travelling cranes, 
the Report points out that some means of 
communication between the driver and the 
ground other than hand signals is essential. 


Strict supervision is essential, the Report 
declares, if crane accidents arising from 
contact with electric lines, an important 
cause of fatal accidents, are to be pre- 
vented. In many cases, careful planning 
by persons carrying out the work, officers of 
local authorities, and the owners of power 
lines can eliminate all risk. 


Safety Training at Technical Colleges 
and Schools 

During 1958, discussions continued be- 
tween the Factory Inspectors and the Schools 
Inspectors with the object of introducing 
safety topics into the curricula of technical 
colleges and schools. Employers’ organiza- 
tions, trade unions, the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents, educational 
and government authorities are co-operating 
to advance the interest in safety training 
in schools and colleges that exists. 
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Legislation 


In 1958 a bill was introduced to amend 
the Factories Acts 1937 and 1948. It has 
now become law as the Factories Act, 
1959" (LG. Novel 059 Sp ass: 


The Building (Safety, Health and Wel- 
fare) (Amendment) Regulations, 1958, were 
made in 1958 under the Factories Act and 
came into force on January 1, 1959. Also, 
the Work in Compressed Air Special Regu- 
lations, 1958, came into operation on April 
21, 1958. Further work was done on the 
proposed Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing 
Special Regulations, and on the Factories 
(Ionizing Radiations) Special Regulations in 
connection with sealed sources of radio- 
active material. In addition, work pro- 
gressed on the drafting of special regulations 
in connection with ionizing radiations from 
radioactive materials other than in sealed 
sources. 


X-ray and Other Plant Producing 
Ionizing Radiations 
During 1958 there was a limited increase 
in X-ray and other plant producing ionizing 
radiations, mainly portable or mobile X-ray 
equipment for radiographic examination of 
castings and welds. 


The report points out that these examina- 
tions should be made in a specially con- 
structed and shielded room. All persons 
should be excluded while the equipment is 
operating, an objective that can be attained 
by interlocking all doors with the equip- 
ment control. 


When work to be examined is too large 
to be transported to a special room and 
portable equipment must be moved to the 
location of the work, the equipment should 
be shielded as much as possible and portable 
screens used for further protection. 


The report refers to a number of prob- 
lems in connection with ionizing radiations 
that the Inspectorate encountered. One of 
the problems was the protection of crane 
operators who were placing heavy work 
into radiographic enclosures with open tops. 
In one case, this problem was solved by 
installing a warning light and an audible 
alarm in the cab of the crane, which came 
into operation if the crane approached too 
close to the enclosure. In other cases, 
crane cabs were shielded, a “cut-out” was 
fitted to stop the crane automatically, and 
cranes were prohibited from working while 
the plant was in operation. 


Other problems dealt with in the report 
include inadequate screening of equipment, 
misuse of warning notices, over-doses of 
radiation, cracks in shielding and defective 
interlocking arrangements. 
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Fire Prevention 

Each year about 7,000 industrial fires 
occur in the United Kingdom. Approx- 
imately 80 of these fires cause over half of 
the estimated total loss of £13,500,000. 
About 25 per cent of industrial fires occur 
in wood-working factories, usually at night, 
and nearly as many in engineering factories. 
These industries and the textile industry 
account for about 60 per cent of all indus- 
trial fires. Injuries are caused mainly by 
local incidents in which clothing is set 
afire or burns are caused by flash ignition 
of highly inflammable materials. 

How Fires Start—The report states that 
there are two stages in a fire, the initial 
outbreak, when combustible or inflammable 
material is ignited, and the spread of the 
fire to other combustible material. The 
manner in which fire spreads is determined 
partially by the quantity and combustibility 
of stock or material in process, but to a 
greater extent by the nature and layout of 
the building structure. Nearly all fires 
that cause extensive damage are started 
by the ignition of solid material such as 
wood, or paper fibres. These are usually 
finely divided, not highly inflammable, and 
may smoulder for a long time before 
bursting into flames. 

Sources of Ignition—It has often been 
found that sources of ignition might have 
been eliminated or replaced by a safer 
arrangement. 

Space heaters, especially slow combustion 
stoves, often cause fires. Gas and electric 
fires present a similar hazard. Particularly 
dangerous is the homemade “flash” heating 
stove often found in garages, and run on 
waste oil. 

Welding and cutting equipment and blow- 
lamps are very dangerous sources of igni- 
tion. In order to minimize danger from the 
use of this equipment in premises where 
there is a high fire risk, a “permit to work” 
system is often introduced, which gives 
detailed safety measures to be employed. 
The use of welding equipment or blowlamps 
in textile mills is dangerous, so special pre- 
cautions are advisable, such as thorough 
cleaning of the area where work is to be 
done. 

Among other particularly hazardous 
sources of ignition are those materials that 
will ignite at low temperatures; cellulose, for 
example, will burn at 80 degrees fahrenheit. 

Inflammable Substances—Many fires start 
in waste, including floor sweepings, that 
may contain highly combustible materials. 
Oily rags are subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion, especially if the oil is of vegetable 
origin. These hazards should be eliminated 
by removing waste before it accumulates. 


Various finely divided trade wastes pre- 
sent a high fire hazard. Among these are 
shavings and sawdust in the woodworking 
industry, fibrous materials in upholstery 
factories, off-cuts in the printing and paper 
converting industry, clippings and fluff in 
the clothing industry, and fluff in laundries. 
Carbonaceous dust in flour mills, grist mills 
and feed mills, and maltings can smoulder 
for a long time if undisturbed, but if dis- 
lodged and mixed with air, can form a 
highly explosive atmosphere. In textile mills, 
dust and fly are a fire hazard, as is smould- 
ering dust from polishing and grinding pro- 
cesses in the metal trades. In packing and 
shipping departments the risk of fire is 
often increased by excessive quantities of 
straw, shavings and paper. 

Inflammable Liquids—A large amount of 
material damage and most burning acci- 
dents due to inflammable liquids result while 
they are being used in small quantities. The 
use of inflammable liquids for reviving fires 
and near open flames and other sources of 
ignition causes a number of accidents each 
year. The ignition of gasoline vapour in 
motor vehicle repair establishments also 
results in burns to persons. 

The ignition of paints, varnishes and 
cellulose solutions is among the most fre- 
quent causes of industrial fires; quantities on 
hand in the workroom should be limited 
as much as possible in order to minimize the 
fire hazard. Inflammable solvents used to 
thin printing inks can present an extremely 
high fire risk, so bulk storage areas for 
both ink and solvents should be outside 
the building and, if possible, feed directly 
to the ink ducts on the presses. 

A number of burning accidents are also 
caused by the ignition of oil-soaked cloth- 
ing. This danger can be reduced by the 
use of protective clothing with quick-release 
fasteners. 


Premises and Fire Spread—The progress 
of fire is largely determined by the structure 
of a building, and much can be done by 
structural modifications to reduce its spread. 

Among measures that are taken to assist 
in restricting fires to a small area are the 
use of fire-retardant coating and the en- 
closure of sections where there is a high 
risk of fire by walls of fire-resistant ma- 
terials. Hoistways and stairways enable fires 
to spread more easily to a higher floor, and 
in such cases stairways should be enclosed 
and fire-resistant doors provided. 

In the layout of a plant it is important 
to ensure that gas mains and oil tanks are 
not located near areas where a high degree 
of fire hazard may exist. 

Other ways of reducing the spread of 
fire include the removal of inflammable 
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vapours and deposits from workrooms. Also, 
where inflammable liquids are used in large 
quantities, sills will prevent their flow from 
one room to another if they are spilled on 
the floor. 

Fire Fighting Arrangements—It is impor- 
tant to have adequate fire-fighting equipment 
in a plant so that workmen can extinguish 
fires when they are small. In the case of 
factories covered by the Cellulose Solution 
Regulations the provision of effective fire 
extinguishing equipment is obligatory. (Un- 
der the Factories Act, 1959, all factories 
must provide and maintain appropriate fire 
fighting equipment.) 

Arrangements for Calling the Fire Bri- 
gade—Although a few large factories, 
usually with a high fire risk, have a direct 
telephone line to the fire station, most of 
them rely on ordinary telephone communi- 
cation or, in some areas, on the 999 (emer- 
gency) system of dialing. In many cases, 
officers of fire brigades supply cards to 
factories, giving the fire station number and 
other instructions. 


Obstructions to Fire Fighting—Obstruc- 
tions may seriously impede fire fighting and 
be responsible for greatly increased fire 
losses. There have been many instances 
of this problem in the textile industry when 
over-stocked rooms with too few gangways 
prevented access to stacks of baled wool. 
Similarly, in the timber trade, access to 
stacks is often difficult. 

The location of stored material may make 
it impossible for firemen to reach it to 
extinguish a fire. Sometimes tanks for oil 
fired heating units are so situated that fire- 
men can reach them only through a burning 
building; contractors can eliminate this prob- 
lem by installing these tanks where they 
are readily accessible. 

In order to lessen the hazards of firemen, 
firms should notify the fire authorities of 
stocks of dangerous materials such as acids 
and other dangerous chemicals, metals such 
as beryllium, metallic sodium and uranium, 
and metallic powders. Likewise, the fire 
authorities should be informed of large 
quantities of highly inflammable liquids, 
propane storage tanks, and nitrate and 
sodium salt baths. 

The report indicates that fire brigades are 
aware of particular hazards in large and 
medium-sized factories but are not usually 
familiar with special risks in small estab- 
lishments. 

There is close co-operation between the 
Inspectorate and the Fire Services. In some 
areas they have periodic consultations and 
joint consideration of building plans. 
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Report on Industrial Health 


The 1958 Report on Industrial Health has 
four chapters. One of these reviews develop- 
ments of the year. Another deals with signi- 
ficant cases of industrial disease, poisoning 
and gassing. There are also two special 
chapters, one of which is concerned with 
occupational cancer, and the other with 
the Inspectorate’s study of medical super- 
vision in 210 factories. 

The chapter dealing with the year’s 
developments refers to a revised edition of 
Marking Containers of Hazardous Chemi- 
cals a publication of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers. It gives 
principles for the marking of containers of 
hazardous chemicals by labelling them with 
standard wording, which would warn per- 
sons concerned with them from manufac- 
turer to user. This system of labelling is 
in addition to legal requirements, and is 
recommended for all manufacturing firms. 

The Association has also published A 
system of Labels for gassing casualties sent 
to Hospital. Prepared by a special panel 
of industrial medical officers, this publication 
has proved to be of great value. 

The chapter on industrial diseases, poison- 
ing and gases deals with significant cases 
of lead, phosphorus, mercury and aniline 
poisoning, toxic jaundice, anthrax, com- 
pressed air illness, epitheliomatous and 
chrome ulceration and other cases of indus- 
trial poisoning. It also gives statistical 
information in connection with pneumoco- 
niosis, asbestosis and byssinosis, and derma- 
titis. Other matters dealt with involve 
workers exposed to ionizing radiations and 


United Kingdom Factories Act 


About half of the provisions of the 
United Kingdom Factories Act, 1959 were 
brought into force on December 1, 1959 
by the Factories Act, 1959 (Commencement 
No. 1) Order, 1959, the November issue 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette reported. 

Two of the major provisions were in- 
cluded. They are the provision requiring 
the Minister of Labour to promote health, 
safety and welfare of workers, and that 
revoking Defence Regulation 59 (L.G., Nov. 
1959, p11 88). 

Among other provisions effective Decem- 
ber 1, the more important concern steam 
boilers, lifting excessive weights, and penal- 
ties. 

The Minister may now make regulations 
prescribing the frequency and certain other 
inspection requirements relating to steam 
boilers. Formerly, the Act specified that 
every steam boiler must be inspected at 
least once every 14 months. No person 
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industrial solvents and lead, and gassing 
cases. 


One special chapter deals with those 
substances called carcinogens, encountered 
in industry, which are responsible for occu- 
pational cancer. They include coal tar and 
its products, mineral oil, arsenic, chromates, 
asbestos, ionizing radiations, benzene, and 
possibly heated calcined dusts in connection 
with nickel refining. A section is also 
devoted to methods of preventing occupa- 
tional cancer. 

The special chapter on medical super- 
vision in 210 factories is concerned with 
a survey in certain factories which were 
known to employ at least one doctor either 
full or part-time to form some picture of 
the types of medical supervision provided. 
The factories selected fell into three size 
groups employing 1,000 workers or more; 
between 250 and 999 workers; under 250 
workers. There were 70 factories in each 
group. 

Information was requested on the number 
of doctors employed, the nature of medical 
examinations and treatment, rehabilitation, 
supervision of working conditions, main- 
tenance of records and statistics, research 
or special investigations by works medical 
officers, medical officers’ work on factory 
committees, and employment and functions 
of nursery staff. Management was also 
requested to give information on the advan- 
tages of medical supervision in their fac- 
tory, and on the relationship of their scheme 
to the National Health Service. The Report 
contains an analysis of the information 
obtained. 


(formerly, young person) may now be 
employed to lift, carry or move excessive 
weights. Changes made in penalty provi- 
sions include the raising of maximum penal- 
ties for infractions of certain sections of 
the Act. 

The more important provisions which 
come into operation February 1 deal with 
precautions concerning vessels containing 
dangerous liquids and confined spaces where 
dangerous fumes may exist. 

If an inadequately covered vessel con- 
tains a dangerous liquid, any ladder, stairs 
or gangway over it must be at least 18 
inches wide and securely fenced. New 
aspects of the provision relating to confined 
spaces liable to contain dangerous fumes 
or lack of oxygen concern mainly precau- 
tionary measures designed to ensure that 
these spaces are safe for entry without 
breathing apparatus. 

(Continued on page 205) 
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1959 Annual Report, Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Unemployment Insurance Fund diminishing at ‘alarming’ rate during previous two 
years, Committee states. At March 31, 1959 it was barely 57 per cent of amount 
two years earlier. Necessity to preserve actuarial soundness of Fund stressed 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund has 
been diminishing at an “alarming” rate 
during the past two years, and final figures 
for the current fiscal year may show a 
further drop, according to the annual report 
of the unemployment Insurance advisory 
Committee for the year ending March 31, 
1959, which was tabled in the House of 
Commons on January 14. 

During the year covered by the report 
the Fund dropped by $244,389,000 to $499,- 
811,000, and during the preceding year it 
dropped by $134,241,000 to $744,200,000. 
Thus the Fund on March 31, 1959, was 
barely 57 per cent of what it had been two 
years earlier. 

The report emphasizes the necessity for 
preserving the actuarial soundness of the 
Fund. 

A new scale of contribution rates went 
into effect in the last quarter of 1959, 
however, and, regarding the prospect for 
the fuure of the Fund, the Committee 
quotes from the actuary’s report, which said 
that taking the experience of the period 
from April 1953 to March 1958 inclusive 
as a guide, “contributions should about 
balance the benefits and the interest revenue 
should provide a small margin.” 

The actuary’s statement holds that the 
experience of the 1953-58 period, though 
not necessarily a reliable guide to the 
future, is ‘“‘a useful reference point.” 

For the 1959 fiscal year, total revenue is 
given in the Committee’s report as $234,- 
242,000, while ordinary benefits totalled 
$362,156,000 and seasonal benefit was 
estimated at $116,475,000. 

The report refers to a request, presented 
by a delegation from the National Union of 
Public Employees, that cities and munic- 
ipalities ought to be allowed to bring under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act those 
employees who had been exempted by 
“Certificates of Permanency”. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the Commission 
give careful consideration to this proposal. 
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The report is printed in full below. 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


For the Year Ending March 31, 1959 
To His Excellency 


The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 89 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
later than July 31st each year on the finan- 
cial condition of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund as at the preceding March 3\st. 


2. The Committee met on July 28th, 
1959, and received from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission financial and statis- 
tical statements for the year ending March 
31, 1959. These reports were supplemented 
by further information and explanations, by 
a report from the Assistant Superintendent 
of Insurance, Department of Insurance, and 
by statistical data from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


3. From the time Unemployment Insur- 
ance was made operative, in July 1941, until 
the end of March, 1959, a total of $2,321,- 
996,387.41 has been paid out in the form of 
benefit to unemployed persons. 


4. This large sum has been distributed 
in relatively small amounts. It has been the 
means of relieving economic distress, through 
unemployment, of millions of individuals 
and their families. 


5. The Unemployment Insurance Act has 
proven of inestimable value. 


6. The following are key figures selected 
from those given in the financial statements, 
prepared for the information of the Com- 
mittee, by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 
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Balance at Credit of Unemployment Insurance Fund 
Increase or decrease in balance from previous year .... 
Contributions from employers and employees .... 
Contributions for Armed Service Personnel ........ 
Contributions from the Government .................... 
Amount collected in fines and penalties ................ 
Interestvon Investmentspeny.. eee eae ee ee 
Profit or Loss on Sale of Securities ................:..-. 


Total Revenue 


Seasonal Benefit (estimated) 


Excess of Revenue over Expenditure .................... 
Number of initial claims received ...........ccccc00- 


Average) Weekly Raterof Benefit =.20...00.. 


Fishing 


Contributions from Employers and Employees .... 
Contributions from Government «.....:...00:..)0..000000 


Benefit Payments 


7. As information, please find copy of 
Report prepared by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, who is the Actuary 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (not reprinted here). 

8. Attached also, is the Report presented 
to the Committee by the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission (not reprinted here). 


9. The Fund has been diminishing at an 
alarming rate during the past two years. 
The experience of the past two years has 
proven it is essential, for security, that there 
be a substantial reserve in the Fund. The 
experience has also emphasized that actuarial 
soundness is essential. 


10. As regards the probable situation 
respecting the Fund, in view of the amend- 
ments passed at the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, your Committee calls attention to 
the following quotation from the Actuary’s 
Report. 


24. The above analysis has been largely 
concerned with the experience of recent years 
and little has been said concerning the pros- 
pective state of the fund. The adequacy of the 
present contribution scale (as amended) to 
meet the benefit costs depends upon how future 
experience compares with that of the base 
period April 1953 to March 1958 inclusive. If 
the experience of that base period proves to 
be the norm, then the contributions should 
about balance the benefits and the interest 
revenue should provide a small margin. 


25. The unemployment experienced in 1958-59 
was considerably above that of the base period 
but there are signs of improvement in 1959-60. 
It looks now as though the experience of 
1959-60 will be better than 1958-59, although 
it is still running above 1957-58. There are 
forecasts of improving conditions but as yet 
no predictions of a boom. It appears that 
1959-60 will show unemployment experience 
somewhat above that of the base period and 
that, together with the fact that the new con- 
tribution scale will not come into effect until 
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Ordinary, Benetity, Payments #49 oye) fo 
Supplementary Benefit for Classes 1 and 2  ........ 








1959 1958 1957 1956 
(in thousands of dollars) 

499,811 744,200 878,441 859,471 

—244,389 —134,241 18,971 13,187 

omen 185,438 188,714 186,214 168,405 

Pete 465 605 1,060 

sie 37,097 37,836 37,364 33,893 
ms 4 46.6 45.0 29.0 

oe he 3 Dies 23,116) 26,089 125,005 

Sie Lee Oe — — — 

ee 234,242 250;83 7 (250/260 = 228,590 

eee 362,156 327,841 201,197 sen 

Pike — — oo 9,43 
ee 116,475 21,237 230,100 253736 
me —244,389 —134,241 18,971 13,187 
(in thousands) 
ret 1,791 1,683 1,256 TAs 
(in dollars) 
Pies: 21228 Doe 19.96 18.30 
(in thousands of dollars) 

are TS 718 — — 

eee 1S) 144 = — 

a: 10235 5,438 — — 


the last quarter of 1959, indicates a further 
drop in the fund for the current fiscal year. 

26. Having in mind the current trend in 
economic experience, it seems that the base 
period of 1953-58 is still a useful reference 
point and that the bad experience of 1957-58 
and 1958-59 is not established as the per- 
manent level of unemployment.” 

11. It will be noted by the last sentence 
of para. 25 of the Actuary’s Report that, 
depending upon conditions, there may be a 
further drop in the Fund for the fiscal year. 
This possibility gave the Committee con- 
cern; however the Investment Committee 
will no doubt give the matter careful con- 
sideration. 


12. The Committee, in response to a 
written request, received a delegation from 
the National Union of Public Employees. 
Mr. R. P. Rintoul, National Director, was 
heard. 

The request was that cities and munic- 
ipalities be permitted to bring within the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, those employees who had been exempt- 
ed by “Certificates of Permanency”. 

The Committee decided to recommend to 
the Commission that the proposal be given 
careful consideration. Compliance would be 
in ‘accord with the accepted policy of 
encouraging universal coverage. 


13. The Commission reported there was 
evidence of irregularities and collusion in 
respect to purchase of stamps for improper 
use in books to show casual employment 
which had not occurred, in order to qualify 
individuals for benefit which, otherwise, they 
would not have sufficient contributions to 
claim. The Commission is making a thorough 
investigation and will endeavour to develop 
a system which will check illegal claims. 


14. The Commission’s recommendation 
to change the contribution rates applicable 
to piece workers in lumbering and logging 
was approved. 

15. The Commission outlined to the 
Committee the plan it has inaugurated to 
reduce postal claims by appointing rural 
agents. An explanation was also given of 
the plans for improving “Public Relations” 
and “Publicity”. Members of the Com- 
mittee expressed the view that publicity, 
impressing upon employers and employees 
that improper claims will increase their 
costs, would be very effective. The Com- 
mittee desires to express approval of the 


Commission’s plans and recommends Gov- 
ernment encouragement. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 
Ottawa, July 29, 1959. 
Members of Advisory Committee: 

Alan Y. Eaton 

James Hunter 

H. Shoobridge 

TEC) Urquhart 

A. Andras 

A. A. Hutchinson (Alternate) 

Roger Mathieu 

S. A. Stephens 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants totalled 417,500 on November 30, more than month earlier but slightly 
less than year earlier.“ Initial and renewal claims for benefit received during 
month numbered 278,600, higher than both month-earlier and year-earlier totals 


Claimants+ for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 417,500, of whom 5,300 
were seasonal benefit claimants, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. This was nearly 67 per cent 
higher than the total of 250,600 on October 
30, 1959 but slightly below the total of 
419,200 at the end of November 1958, when 
4,500 were claimants for seasonal benefit. 


On November 30, 1959, males comprised 
74 per cent of the total, and they accounted 
for 86 per cent of the increase in claimants 
since October 30. On November 28, 1958, 
males made up the same percentage of the 
total as on November 30, 1959, although 
in the earlier year the Prairie Provinces 
were not included in the calculation. 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during November 1959 numbered 278,600, 
which was 85 per cent more than the 151,- 
200 in the previous month and 13 per cent 
more than the 246,600 in November 1958. 
The increase between October and Novem- 
ber 1958 was slightly less than 30 per cent. 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 209,600 for Novem- 
ber and 159,800 for October 1959, compared 
with 262,500 for November 1958. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





The average weekly benefit payment in 
November 1959 was $20.85, in October it 
was $20.51, and in November 1958 it was 
$21.19. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for November 1959 show that insurance 
books or contribution cards had been issued 
to 4,743,630 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At November 30, 1959, employers regis- 
tered numbered 324,767, an increase of 359 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During November, 5,824 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,514 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
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the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
149 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 2,161 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 196 cases, 45 
against employers and 151 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,315.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue in November 1959 totalled $27,- 
823,610.54 compared with $23,357,196.24 
in October and $19,045,678.09 in November 
1958. Benefits paid in November 1959 
totalled $17,479,376.35 compared with $13,- 
761,554.32 in October and $21,099,485.80 
in November 1958. The balance in the fund 
on November 30, 1959, was $475,178,655.52; 
on October 31 it was $464,834,421.33 and 
on November 30, 1958, $641,880,241.89. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1704, December 2, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 47 years of age, filed a 
renewal application for benefit on May 12, 
1959, and stated therein that he had worked 
as a salesman on a commission basis in the 
furniture department of a Vancouver depart- 
ment store from January 12, 1959 to May 
2, 1959, when he became separated from 
his employment for the following reason: 


Laid off. During the labour dispute, while 
the store was closed, I made arrangements to 
go to Prince George to see about managing a 
business. I left Vancouver 3 May. I was 
delayed a week and returned on 9th May. I 
was told that I had been replaced due to the 
pressure of business. Unemployed since, avail- 
able and capable. 


The employer was asked by the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to comment on the above statement 
of the claimant. He replied as follows: 


Claimant failed to report for work during 
labour dispute with “office employees”. Store 
reopened Friday May Ist with only 3 out 
of 8 salesmen reporting for work. (The claim- 
ant)...one of the 3...was aware of this 
situation, said nothing of proposed absence, 
and again failed to report for work on May 3, 
leaving us with only 2 men. (The claimant’s 
wife) phoned, but this was of no use to us 
under the circumstances. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period from May 10, 1959 to June 13, 
1959 inclusive, because, in his opinion, he 
had lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct (section 60(1) of the 
Act). 

On May 29, 1959, the claimant appealed 
to the board of referees on the following 
grounds: 


1. I was verbally discharged from Forst’s 
Ltd. E. Hastings St. branch by the manager— 
on 4 May 1959—his given reasons being: 

(a) My absence from employment during 

the week ending 2 May 1959 and 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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(b) My sales during employment were not 
up to their desired level. 


During the six week strike at Forst’s store 
ending on 30th April, I made arrangements 
to go to Prince George, B.C., on _ business. 
Having worked ist and 2nd May, I left for 
Prince George on the 3rd May, the arrangement 
having been made prior to the end of the 
strike. My wife advised Forsts on my behalf 
on Mon. 4th May and was told it was quite 
alright, providing I returned to work on Thurs. 
7th May. Owing to transportation difficulties, 
I was delayed until Sat. 9th May. My wife 
then informed me that (the manager) had 
advised her that my services had been ter- 
minated by him...I personally phoned him on 
Monday 11th May (and) explained my reasons 
for absence, but he stated they had already 
filled my position and that my stamped Insur- 
ance Book had already been mailed to me. 
I re-offered my services, being available for 
work, but was refused, mainly, (the manager) 
stated, for reason (b) above.” 


The claimant stated also that, following 
his dismissal, he had secured employment 
as assistant manager of the B.C. Co-opera- 
tive store in Prince George, which he would 
commence on June 1, 1959. 


The claimant was represented by his wife 
at the hearing of his case by a board of 
referees in Vancouver on June 12, 1959. 
The board, by a majority decision, dismissed 
the appeal and maintained the disqualifica- 
tion which had been imposed by the insur- 
ance officer and in so doing stated: 

It is noted that the claimant was absent 
without permission and did not leave town 
until after the labour dispute had ended. 
Regardless of his statement of having made 
arrangements to go to Prince George, B.C., 
during the six weeks’ strike at Forst’s, it was 
not established that he had an assurance of 
other employment at that time... 

The dissenting member of the board based 
his disagreement with the majority decision 
of the board chiefly on the grounds that 
the claimant had reason to expect that he 
would obtain employment in Prince George, 
which he pointed out materialized follow- 
ing the claimant’s dismissal by Forst’s 
Limited and that the Umpire “has ruled on 


numerous occasions that if a person has 
a genuine prospect of employment elsewhere 
when they leave their present position and 
obtain this work, that it constitutes just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
leaving their former employment.” 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on August 3, 1959, contending that the 
main reason for his dismissal was that his 
sales were below the volume required by 
the company. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The ques- 
tion before me to decide is not whether the 
claimant had a good reason for not report- 
ing for work on the day he was expected 
to do so, but whether he duly informed his 
employer of his proposed absence. 

I cannot understand why the claimant 
did not seek leave of absence from the 
employer in advance of his trip to Prince 
George. If in his mind he had good reasons 
for not doing so, I nevertheless feel that 
he was far from being prudent in that he 
must have known full well that he was leav- 
ing himself open to dismissal. 

The record indicates that the claimant 
had made arrangements to go to Prince 
George “prior to the end of the strike,” 
that is, prior to April 30, 1959. Therefore, 
he obviously knew, or at least had a good 
idea as far back as that time, that he 
intended to leave for Prince George on 
May 3. As his absence did not stem from 
an unforeseen circumstance he should have, 
in my opinion, notified the employer of his 
intended trip not later than May 2. 

I would like to point out to the claimant 
that, while an employee has certain rights 
under a contract of service, he also has 
obligations, one of which is to adhere to 
the just and reasonable rules of his em- 
ployer. 

As to the claimant’s contention that, 
actually, the main reason for his dismissal 
was that his sales were below the volume 
required by the company, there is no 
statement from the employer to that effect 
in the file and, apparently, the claimant 
was unable to satisfy the board of referees, 
including the dissenting member, that his 
contention was true. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the practice followed in such 
cases, I do not think that I should interfere 
with the decision of the board when it rests 
on a question of credibility of the evidence. 


Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the claimant did lose his employment by 
reason of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of section 60 (1) of the Act and 
I confirm the majority decision of the board 
Gr rrererces. 


The claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB 1707, December 21, 1959 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married man, 26 years of age, 
residing at St. Eugene de Ladriére, Rimouski 
County, Quebec, had filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on March 23, 1959. At 
that time he had registered for employment 
as a lumberjack and had declared that he 
had been employed by the Price Brothers 
Company Limited in that capacity from 
November 20, 1958 to March 21, 1959, 
when the camp was shut down. 


On April 8, 1959, the claimant had stated 
in the “Farm Questionnaire” that he owned 
a farm of approximately 120 acres situated 
two or three miles from the Price Brothers’ 
timber limits, the nearest place where there 
was a likelihood of his obtaining work; 
that he lived on the farm and that he 
considered agriculture his main means of 
livelihood. The previous year, 30 acres of 
the farm were under cultivation, 20 acres 
were in pasture, and the remainder were 
in bush. 


He added that his work on the farm 
would prevent him from accepting suitable 
employment during the summer but not in 
the winter, that he could not leave from 
May 1 to October 1 because he was farm- 
ing his land, but that from October 1 to 
May 1 he was always available to “do any 
work, provided he could return to the farm 
every day to take care of his livestock” 
(8 cows, 12 pigs, 1 horse, 2 sheep and 10 
chickens). Lastly, he stated that no one 
helped him on the farm. 


A record of the claimant’s contributions 
showed that he had in all 15 weeks of 
contribution during the year preceding the 
date of his claim. 


On April 13, 1959, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit as from March 22, 1959 pursuant 
to Sections 54(1) and 57 (1) of the Act 
and Regulation 154 (3) for having failed 
to prove that he was unemployed, his main 
occupation being farming. 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees on May 16, 1959 and said: 


I am sending you the letter... telling me that 
I had stated in the farm questionnaire that I 
could not accept employment from April 5 
to September 22, which is not true. I can 
work at any time, from October 1 to May 20 
and from June 15 to July 15. If I can give 
you any further information, you have only 
to ask me the questions and I will answer 
them to the best of my ability. What I am 
telling you is that my work on my farm does 
not keep me occupied full time and that I can 
accept work outside and still carry on the 
work I have to do on my farm. 
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The claimant also produced three docu- 
ments certifying that he had done farm 
work for other persons from September 8 
to September 13, 1958, and from October 
12 to 31, 1958 and from November 3 to 9, 
1958. One of the documents certified also 
that he had been engaged in construction 
work from August 7 to 16, 1958. 


The board of referees heard the appeal 
on June 18, 1959. The claimant was not 
present at the hearing. The board unani- 
mously confirmed the decision of the insur- 
ance officer. 


On June 29, 1959, the claimant sent a 
letter to the local office of the Commission 
which reads in part as follows: 


(1) I cannot be considered a farmer, because 
the acreage of my farm under cultivation, the 
annual income, and the dairy herd are not 
large enough to support a family. 

(2) In view of the first condition, I have to 
go and work outside. Even if I do not have 
much land under cultivation I must state that 
during seeding time, in early June and during 
haying time and the grain harvest, July and 
September, I cannot be considered available, 
since I am occupied in this work. 

(3) During the off-season, I can accept em- 
ployment at any time, even if I must return 
home from time to time, not daily, but once 
every three weeks or month, to give some 
supervision to my herd. 

(4) My wife helps out in my absence; there 
are some neighbours who can easily do that 
work on the farm. 


(5) If I said “daily” on my report, it was 
because I am accustomed to working for Price 
Brothers, which is situated close to my place, 
and the employees travel back and forth morn- 
ing and evening, thus avoiding expenses for 
meals. 

On August 11, 1959, ’'Union catholique 
des cultivateurs (Catholic Union of Farm- 
ers) of Rimouski appealed to the Umpire. 
In the appeal it was explained that the 
claimant worked more than 20 weeks away 
from his farm during the year preceding 
his claim, that the claimant misunderstood 
the question put to him by the local office, 
and that it was possible for him to accept 
employment at any time in the year except 
in early June, during the seeding time, in 
July, during the haying, and at the end 
of August to the beginning of September, 
during the harvesting. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulation 154 (3) con- 
tains a special provision under which any 
person engaged in farming on his own 
account may be considered unemployed 
during the farming off-season (approximately 
from the beginning of October to the end 
of March) if such person, during the off- 
season, does no work on his farm or 
devotes so little time to farming that he 
would not be prevented from accepting 
full-time employment. 
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The conditions mentioned in that pro- 
vision apply, however, only to the farming 
off-season. I understand by that, that even 
if a farmer could establish that each year 
for a number of years he had worked else- 
where during the entire off-seasons, this 
could not generally serve to prove that he 
should be considered to be unemployed 
during the farming on-season if he himself 
must, other than in his spare time or in 
a similar manner, manage his farm or be 
present on it to perform or supervise the 
performance of the essential farming oper- 
ations. such as tilling, seeding, hay-making, 
harvesting, etc. Under these conditions, in 
fact, he would be available during the 
entire on-season only intermittently and 
occasionally, and also for jobs of a very 
short duration; therefore he would be so 
little available that he could not be con- 
sidered to be such within the meaning of 
the Act, that is, to be available in a 
reasonably regular and continuous manner. 


I, therefore, consider that a farmer whose 
presence on his farm is absolutely required 
to perform or supervise the performance of 
the aforementioned operations is not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Furthermore, I 
consider that ordinarily there is no way 
that he can take advantage of the provisions 
of subsection (2) of Regulation 154 
because the supervision or performance of 
these operations under such conditions would 
necessitate his devoting more time than 
the minimum required by the said sub- 
section. 


Now the evidence establishes that the 
claimant in the present case had to be 
present on his farm to perform or supervise 
the performance, during the on-season, of 
the seeding, the hay-making and the har- 
vesting operations. I am therefore of the 
opinion that he cannot be considered as 
unemployed within the meaning of Regu- 
lation 154 (1) as from April 5, 1959 and 
that he was rightly disqualified from receipt 
of benefit from that date. 


As for the period of the off-season, that 
is from March 22 to April 4, 1959 inclusive, 
I believe that the claimant has established 
satisfactorily that he fulfilled the conditions 
of subsection (3) of the said Regulation, 
because the evidence on file shows that he 
devoted so little time to farming during 
that period that it did not prevent him from 
working full time for four months during 
the off-season in question. 


Except for the period from March 22 
to April 4, 1959, I decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
and to dismiss the appeal of the Catholic 
Union of Farmers of Rimouski. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 139 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 138 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
MTC Ce MELOCUCUION) ofrecer. 89 $340,747.00 
as ETI CCE ee eee i a eh alee ene 14 183,063.05 
TELCO? Ge a tees aie rae 4 Noe le oO i ee 9 p53 38309) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $12,773.14 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 384 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Chatham Ont: Whaling & Sons Ltd, installation of air conditioning equipment, 
Entomology Laboratory. Outlook Sask: Pedersen Construction Ltd, construction of west 
access road, South Saskatchewan River Project. Prince Albert National Park Sask: 
P Pidskalney & B Paulsen, construction of earthfill dam, Emma Lake Project. Mesachie 
Lake B C: W Burak & Co, construction of Forest Biology Field Laboratory, Cowichan 
Lake Forest Experimental Station. Summerland B C: Pollock & Taylor, extension to 
Processing Laboratory, Research Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Petawawa Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 400 housing units & ground 
services (DND 13/58, Phase 11). Wallaceburg Ont: Triple ‘R’ Contractors, *pumping out 
of septic tanks & installation of field tile. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Christian Island Indian Agency Ont: Halliday Co Ltd, construction of three-bedroom 
staff residence, Christian Island RC day school. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: 
McGinnis Bros, installation of fire escapes, Alert Bay IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, installation of apron floodlighting, HMCS Shearwater. Greenwood N S: 
New Brunswick Wire Fence Co Ltd, security fencing, armament area, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering 
Ltd, installation of electrical distributon system, Willow Park. St Johns Que: Lemieux & 
Frere Inc, construction of 10-cell guard house, class 2, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: 
Bergerville Estates Ltd, construction of RC teaching sisters’ residence. Clinton Ont: The 
Ellis Don Ltd, construction of foundations for radar training tower & passageway, RCAF 
Station; Lincoln Iron Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for radar training 
tower & passageway, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Carson Electric Co, improvement 
of existing lighting installation, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, *supply & 
installation of boiler & auxiliary equipment in extension of heating plant, DRTE, Shirley 
Bay. Toronto Ont: Runnymede Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel & steel joists, armoury; Redfern Construction Co Ltd, construction of armoury. 
Cold Lake Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing, seeding & construc- 
tion of aerodrome drainage. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Kingston Ont: Gordon Barr Ltd, renovations to pumphouse & construction of new 
sewers, Fort Frontenac. Petawawa Ont: J H Turvey Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting of 
drill hall (Bldg O-9). Uplands Ont: Becker-Joule Ltd, replacement of ashpit doors on 
boilers, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey Ltd, painting with fire retardant paint hangar “B”, 
RCN Air Station; A H Langlois, interior painting of 30 PMQs, Albro Lake Naval Radio 
Station. Noranda Que: Andre Caron Ltd, rewiring & relighting of DND Bldg. St Johns 
Que: J & E Hall (Canada) Ltd, modifications to refrigeration equipment, RCAF Station. 
Camp Borden Ont: Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
endless coal conveyer belt, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Ernest Hammel, painting 
interior of bldgs in “H’” Compound. Edmonton Alta: Haddow & Maughan Ltd, installation 
of control equipment in Central Heating Plant C-4, Griesbach Barracks. Kamloops B C: 
Western Builders & Contractors, excavation, construction of concrete foundation, floor 
slab & apron & erecting one “Butler” type rigid steel bldg, RCNAD. Patricia Bay B C: 
W R Menzies & Co Ltd, cleaning underground gas tanks, supply & installation of new 
pipe line, valves etc, truck loading dispenser & filter dehydrator, Marine Section. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Industrial Maintenance Ltd, supply & erection of traffic sign supports 
on Jacques Cartier Bridge. Vancouver B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
office bldg, Centennial Pier; British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging, 
Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Yellowknife N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, installation of heating, ventilation, 
plumbing & drainage systems, Vocational Training Bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Hermitage Nfld: LG & MH Smith Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Allendale N S: B & M 
Comeau Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Chegoggin Point N S: L E Powell 
& Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Gabarus N S: Campbell & Maclsaac, groyne repairs. 
Mulgrave N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, construction of wharf. Parrsboro N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Pictou N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
reconstruction of quay wall. Short Beach N S: Clare Industries Ltd, repairs to retaining 
wall. Westport N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. Blackville N B: 
Coronet Paving Ltd, construction of post office & fisheries bldg. Dorchester N B: Mac- 
Pherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office. St Louis de Kent N B: La Construction 
Acadienne Ltd, construction of post office. Baie Ste Catherine Que: L’Atelier Mecanique 
de la Malbaie Enrg, steel revetting of concrete wall. Macamic Que: Roger & Philippe 
Bergeron Ltd, construction of post office. Rock Island Que: Williams Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Vermont 
Construction Inc, construction of new laundry, Ste Anne’s Hospital. St Godefroi Que: 
A O Ramier, construction of protection works. Three Rivers Que: Delphis L’Heureux, 
rejointing & covering copings in copper, federal bldg. Lanark Ont: Howard S Clark, 
construction of post office. North Gower Ont: Howard S Clark, construction of post office. 
Ottawa Ont: George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of cafeteria bldg, Riverside Drive; 
Ottawa Building Maintenance Co Reg’d, redecoration of certain rooms, wash rooms & 
stairwells, Temporary Bldgs No 6 & No 9, Sussex St. Port Arthur & Fort William Ont: 
Speckert-Morris Ltd, additional fill & stockpile (stage 4), Lakehead Harbour. Toronto Ont: 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, extension to Toronto Island Airport runway. Dominion 
City Man: Steinback Lumber Yards Ltd, construction of post office. Inglis Man: G A 
Goulsbra, construction of post office. Miami Man: Andrew Bros Hardware, construction 
of post office. Morris Man: A W Peterson Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Carnduff Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. Rouleau Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of post office. 
Sheho Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of post office. Shellbrook Sask: C M 
Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Alexis Alta: Dell 
Construction Ltd, construction of two-bedroom bungalow (teacherage) & addition & 
alterations to two-classroom day school & staff unit. Alix Alta: R Holzer, construction of 
post office. Beiseker Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
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quarters. Big Valley Alta: G H Roberts Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Didsbury Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: 
Christensen & Macdonald Ltd, construction of UIC Bldg. Two Gills Alta: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Nakusp B C: Mackie & 
Hooper Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Port Alberni B C: The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of assembly wharf. Steveston B C: Vancouver 
Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of ice shear boom & breakwater. Uclulet 
West B C: Tom Gibson Contracting, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: E H Shockley & 
Son Ltd, alterations to examining warehouse for Department of Public Printing & Stationery. 
Victoria B C: O Pedersen, alterations to Ist, 2nd & 3rd floors, Belmont Bldg, for 
Department of National Revenue, Taxation Branch. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall 
Ltd, construction of four-unit apartment bldg & federal housing for 1959-60. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: Canadian National Railways, docking & repairs to Tug “Pugwash”. 
Wood Islands P E I: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, 
Division of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, construction & delivery of shovel 
dredge. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, docking & repairs to dredge “Pownal II’. 
Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd, repairs to Tug “Canso”. 
Edmundston N B: Omer E Martin, installation of tower clock, federal bldg. Hull Que: 
Sandy Hill Hardware, interior painting, New Printing Bureau. Joliette Que: Maurice 
Gougeon, repairs to parapet, federal bldg. Montreal Que: B B Electric Co Ltd, lighting 
improvements, Customs Examining Bldg. Arnprior Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
structural repairs, Civil Defence College; J C McManus & Sons, interior painting, Civil 
Defence College. Oshawa Ont: J McDonald & Son, general alterations, federal bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: A C McDonald & Sons, electrical repairs, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; J R 
Statham, general alterations, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; A K Lippert, supply of 
corridor directional signs for Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Robert Strang, general 
redecorating, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; J G Bisson Construction & Engineering 
Itd, supply & installation of new electrical fixtures, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
F G Bowie & Sons Ltd, electrical repairs, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Louis G Fortin, general 
alterations, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, general altera- 
tions, 30 Lydia St; Louis G Fortin, general alterations, RCMP Bldg; A McWade, renova- 
tions, Connaught Bldg; Roger E Boivin, interior painting, Mines Bldg. North Vancouver 
B C: The Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, construction of diesel-electrical drag-suction hopper 
dredge. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Allanburg Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, replacement of counterweight ropes, Bridge 
11, Welland Canal. Port Colborne Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, replacement of counter- 
weight ropes, Bridge 20, Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, 
modification of mitre gate sills, Welland Canal. Welland Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
replacement of counterweight ropes, Bridge 14, Welland Canal. near Welland Ont: 
Cameron & Phin Ltd, replacement of deck on lift span, Bridge 18, Welland Canal. 
Port Weller, St Catharines, Thorold & Homer Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
replacement of wire ropes on five fenders & one land rope at locks, Welland Canal. Thorold, 
Merritton & St Catharines Ont: Aiken & McLachlan Ltd, channel improvements, miscel- 
laneous filling & grading, & closed conduit. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: E § Martin Construction Ltd, construction of nine double 
staff dwellings, single men’s living quarters & related work, Goose Airport; Terminal 
Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of by-pass & 
outfall sewers, septic tank syphon chamber & related works; Terminal Construction 
Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, provision of meter chamber & associated 
piping. Corner Brook Nfld: Quemar Co Ltd, construction of remote transmitter & receiver 
bldg. Torbay Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, installation of lighting system, car parking 
area. Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, Division of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, *con- 
struction of double ended automobile & passenger ferry for service between Cape Tormen- 
tine N B & Borden P E I; Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of power & control cables 
for AASR, International Airport; Trynor Construction Co Ltd, clearing for control tower 
visibility, International Airport. Ancienne Lorette Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction 
of temporary boiler house, Quebec Airport. Fox River Que: Arthur Lafontaine, con- 
struction of double staff dwelling & related work. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving 
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Co Ltd, additional development, Airport; Chas Duranceau Ltd, resurfacing & repairs to 
existing airport roads & parking areas. Riviere du Loup Que: F Belanger & J L Guerette 
Enr, installation of lighting facilities, Airport. Seven Islands Que: F Belanger & J L 
Guerette Enr, construction of extension to Air Terminal Bldg. Fort William Ont: Harry 
Adelman Construction Ltd, construction of two NDB Bldgs, Lakehead. Kenora Ont: Heath 
Construction Ltd, construction of three double staff dwellings, one single staff dwelling 
& related work. Malton Ont: J A Watt & Co Ltd, primary power revisions, International 
Airport; York Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection of structural steelwork, aeroquay 
No 1, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport; Canadian Safety Fences, construction 
of guard fence, International Airport. Windsor Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, installation 
of steel elevated storage tank, concrete footing & vault, etc, Airport. Saskatoon, Hague & 
Blucher Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldgs at Hague & Blucher & back beam marker at Saskatoon. Kimberley B C: A E Jones 
Co Ltd, construction of single dwelling, Airport. Sandspit B C: Dyck Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of single men’s quarters & related work. Terrace B C: Stange Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of emergency power house. Vancouver B C: Beaver Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & additions to air services bldg, Airport. Williams Lake B C: Marpole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of five double staff dwellings, one radio range bldg, 
one transmitter-power house & related work. 





U.S. Social Security Payments Began 20 Years Ago 


The first monthly benefit cheques issued under the United States Social Security Act 
were mailed out 20 years ago last December. In the 20 years that payments have been 
made, more than $50 billion has been paid. 

At the end of 1959, cheques were being mailed to 13,750,000 persons. Monthly 
payments were amounting to $850 million. 

The Act was passed in 1935 and the first benefits became payable for the month 
of January 1940. Since then, 21 million beneficiaries have received $50.4 billion in 
benefits. 

Retired workers and their dependents have received $38.1 billion; survivors of 
workers who have died, $11.6 billion; disabled workers aged 50 to 65 and their 
dependents, about $750 million. Lump-sum payments to survivors have totalled $1.2 
billion. 








Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 

(Continued from page 173) 
Meaford, Creemore and return. On the 
return trip, with the plow not operating, 
the crews were required to pick up loaded 
freight cars at Collingwood. 

On another occasion the crew had to 
set off the plows at Collingwood and handle 
a train to Glen Huron, after which it 
picked up more loaded cars and the plows 
at Collingwood to return to Allandale. 

The firemen submitted claims for separate 
days for handling the revenue freight. The 
company denied the claims and paid the 
crews on the basis of continuous time. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
claims should be paid because the firemen 
were used in service other than that for 
which they were called. It cited an article 
in the current working agreement that states: 


Firemen or helpers coming in from snow 
plow trip will not be required to do any 
switching at terminals, except to put their own 
train away if no yard engine is immediately 
available. At intermediate points enroute crews 
will not do any switching, except when neces- 
sary to move cars in order to plow out a track 
or tracks. 


The company contended that the rule 
cited explicitly prohibits switching in speci- 
fied circumstances and on none of the 
occasions was there a violation of the con- 
ditions mentioned. It also argued that the 
second part of the rule would apply only 
when the snowplows were in use. 

It then cited a rule that provides for 
payment at the highest rate applicable when 
crews perform more than one class of road 
service in a day or trip, with a minimum of 
100 miles for the combined service. This 
rule, the company contended, “clearly 
establishes the company’s right to use fire- 
men in more than one class of road service 
in a day or trip.” 

In its decision, the Board referred to Case 
No. 708 (L.G., Jan. 1959, p. 56). In view 
of the decision in that case, the Board 
ruled that the claims of the three firemen 
be settled on the basis of the difference 
between two separate straight time days 
and the payment already made. It also 
reaffirmed its earlier decision. 
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Employment in Canada in 1959 


(Continued from page 144) 
The trade, finance and service industries 
continued to expand during the year. 


The increase in employment, combined 
with a markedly lower rate of expansion 
in the labour force, resulted in a much 
lower level of unemployment. In 1959, 
labour demand was in approximate balance 
with supply in as many as 18 areas during 
the period of greatest activity, in September. 
In 1958 a balanced situation was reached in 
no more than 5 areas. On average, 8 areas 
had a substantial labour surplus in 1959 
compared with 13 in 1958. In the summer 
months a number of occupational shortages 
were reported, including welders, tool mak- 
ers, draughtsmen and certain types of skilled 
textile and construction workers. 


Ontario—The year was marked by a 
strong advance in economic activity, par- 
ticularly during the first six months. The 
chief gains were in manufacturing, in which 
many industries reflected the general streng- 
thening in demand for automobile, plant 
equipment, farm implements and structural 
steel. The resulting increase in employment 
and income were supported by the con- 
tinuing expansion of service producing in- 
dustries. 

Employment increased by 50,000 or 2.4 
per cent in 1959, in sharp contrast to 1958, 
when average employment fell for the first 
time in the postwar period. The rise in 
1959, however, was smaller than that of 
1957 and less than half the increase of 
1956. Increased demand for labour was 
reflected in a longer work-week, average 
hours in manufacturing for the first 10 
months rising from 40.3 in 1958 to 40.8 
hours. 


Employment in Ontario 


January-October 


(1949=100) 

1959 §=1958 
Industrial Composites: a.ns..cee 121 ae el 
FoOrestrVa...o5. oe ee 57,0 62.2 
Mining: 5 ek eee ae ee iRcprek “te Rs) 
Manutacturine eee 110.5 109.3 
Rubbers products... 9. 108.2 99.7 
DeOxtiles products wens erence TERPS 78.7 
Iron and steel products ........ dsIv3: BER OLS 
Transportation equipment ... 110.0 124.5 
Aircraft sand. apants se 2139 9 e205 
Motor vehicles .2.25..008n 106.0 99:2 

Railroad and rolling stock 
EqUipIttent ee ee ee 64.0 80.5 
Constructions. tee sere eee 133.7 134.0 
TPade 2. Ae Pe eee 140.2 137.0 
SOLViCe! hdfc ee 144.2 140.1 
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Employment advanced most rapidly dur- 
ing the early part of the year. After June 
the total number of persons with jobs, 
seasonally adjusted, fluctuated unevenly and 
was not much higher in December than at 
mid-year. In part, this appeared to be only 
a temporary lull, caused by the steel strike 
in the United States and the resulting short- 
age of some imported components. A more 
basic development, however, was the down- 
ward trend in house-building, which halted 
the employment expansion in construction 
and had a noticeable effect on the output of 
plumbing supplies and other construction 
materials. 

Labour income in the region rose from 
an average monthly figure of $576 million 
in 1958 to $622 million in 1959 (first 10 
months). This increase (8 per cent) was 
exceeded only in 1956 and was one per- 
centage point greater than the 1953-58 
average. 

Although the trend was generally rising, 
manufacturing employment as a whole made 
rather slow progress, especially in the latter 
part of the year. The industries leading the 
recovery were in the iron and steel products 
group, particularly primary steel and mach- 
inery manufacturing. Motor vehicles, rub- 
ber products and other associated industries 
also contributed substantially to the over-all 
gain. It should be noted, however, that of 
all the principle manufacturing industry 
groups, only iron and steel products had a 
higher employment level than the previous 
peak in 1956. The aircraft industry employed 
about 12,000 workers, some 10,000 fewer 
than the average of the previous year. Other 
important industries with lagging employ- 
ment included the manufacture of railway 
rolling stock and heavy electrical equip- 
ment. 

Forestry employment was down from the 
two previous years, mainly because of the 
low level of pulp cutting in the spring. 
Beginning in October the demand for pulp 
cutters showed a substantial improvement. 
Although final figures are not yet available, 
reports from most northern areas of the 
province indicate that the volume of work 
in pulpcutting camps this winter has been 
much higher than during the past two 
winters. 

Mining held up at about the same level 
as in 1958, although the completion of 
development work on new uranium mines 
resulted in some decrease towards the end 
of the year. The average employment level 
was 10 per cent higher than 1957 and 19 
per cent higher than 1956. Most of this 
increase resulted from the heavy manpower 





requirements in 1959 in uranium. The out- 
look for uranium producers was dimmed by 
prospective declines in exports to the United 
States, although at the year-end substantial 
layoffs were not anticipated for some time. 


Construction employment was at about 
the same average level as in 1958. As in 
other regions, the volume of new housing 
declined steeply in the early months of the 
year and recovered partially in the fall as 
a result of the direct lending program of 
CMHC. New units started in urban centres 
totalled about 40,000 for the year, 16 per 
cent fewer than in 1958. Non-residential 
construction was generally more active than 
last year. This was particularly true of road 
and highway construction, which employed 
about 10 per cent more workers than in 
1958. Commercial and institutional building 
also advanced moderately during the year. 


Unemployment in the region declined 
from last year’s level but was still high in 
comparison with any other year. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and seeking 
work averaged 4.2 per cent of the labour 
force compared with 5.0 per cent in 1958 
and 3.1 per cent in 1957. The improvement 
was reflected at the local level: of the 34 
markets in the region, as many as 27 had 
a balanced labour-demand situation at the 
height of activity last fall, as opposed to 
only 21 in 1958. A heavy demand for 
workers in skilled and professional occupa- 
tions was reported fairly frequently, although 
these labour shortages did not persist for 
any great length of time. During the low 
period of activity between January and 
March 1959, the number of areas with a 
substantial surplus of labour did not exceed 
18, compared with 22 in the same period of 
1958. 


Prairie—Aside from seasonal movements, 
employment in the Prairie region was rela- 
tively stable in the latter part of 1959, 
following a sharp rise early in the year. 
The gain took place entirely in non-agricul- 
tural industries, where 1959 employment 
averaged 6.3 per cent above the 1958 level. 
In agriculture the long-term employment 
decline continued, the number working on 
farms showing a drop of 4.1 per cent from 
the previous year. Total employment regis- 
tered a 3.2 per cent gain from 1958 and 
labour income increased by about 9 per 
cent. The strengthening employment situa- 
tion brought about a drop of almost 20 
per cent in the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work. 


All major non-agricultural industries par- 
ticipated in the employment advance. A 
large year-to-year gain occurred in con- 
struction employment, amounting to almost 


20 per cent near the end of the first quarter 
of 1959 and roughly 10 per cent through the 
summer and fall. Commercial building was 
up from 1958 during the entire year, but 
housebuilding fell from year-earlier levels 
after the first quarter. Housing starts were 
7 per cent fewer in the first 11 months than 
in the same period of 1958. Large con- 
struction projects underway in the region 
included the South Saskatchewan River Dam 
and mining and hydro developments at 
Thompson and Kelsey in northern Manitoba. 


The employment expansion in manufac- 
turing that was interrupted in 1958 was 
resumed in 1959; the value of factory ship- 
ments in the first 10 months went up by 
8 per cent from the corresponding period in 
1958. By late 1959 the number working 
in the industry was about 5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier and well above the 1957 
level. Manufacturers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, especially suppliers for industries par- 
ticipating in the exploitation of the primary 
resources of the region, showed the most 
notable expansion in employment. Steel 
mills and pipe manufacturing plants under 
construction in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
which will come into production during the 
year, highlighted the expansion of the manu- 
facturing industry. 


Reflecting the increase in labour and 
other income, trade and services both em- 
ployed more than 5 per cent more personnel 
in 1959 than in 1958. Retail sales in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta rose 8.4 
per cent, 3.8 per cent, and. 4.9 per cent, 
respectively, in the first 11 months of 1959 
compared with the same period in 1958. 
Sales of farm equipment rose 30 per cent 
above the 1958 level. 


Production of minerals rose in value by 
6.0 per cent from 1958. The declines of the 
past few years in coal mining were largely 
checked by exports to Japan and increased 
utilization of lignite in southeastern Saskat- 
chewan. Although little effect on employ- 
ment was evident, except in associated 
industries, crude oil production in the first 
nine months went up from the same period 
in 1958 by more than 12 per cent and 
natural gas production increased by 40 per 
cent. Both demand and prices for zinc and 
copper were more firm in 1959, and nearly 
twice as much iron ore was mined and 
shipped from the Steep Rock mining area 
west of Lake Superior. The potash mine 
near Saskatoon was in production but it 
was found necessary to suspend operations 
late in the year for repairs. 

Modest employment increases occurred 
both in transportation, including storage 
and communication, and in establishments 
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providing financial, real estate, and insur- 
ance services for the region. The work 
force in the forestry industry, both in 
northern Alberta and in the Lake Superior 
area, expanded in response to improved 
demand for lumber and pulp and paper. 


Prairie farmers experienced a _ difficult 
year. Drought conditions early in the season 
were followed by excess precipitation at 
harvest time so that some of the crop, 
which was heavier than the long-term aver- 
age but lighter than the average for the 
past 10 years, remained unharvested when 
winter set in. Early estimates of cash 
income indicated a decline of about 4 per 
cent from 1958. Most of this decline 
occurred in the fourth quarter and was 
greatest in Saskatchewan, where it amounted 
to 6 per cent for the year. Cash income 
was at a higher level than in 1957, however. 


Pacific—Improved levels of economic 
activity in 1959 in the Pacific region raised 
average non-agricultural employment 4.3 
per cent from 1958. This was considerably 
higher than the 3.5-per-cent increase for 
Canada as a whole. The number working 
on farms remained fairly constant. Labour 
income rose about 8 per cent and the 
number of jobless dropped by one-quarter 
from the year before. The year-to-year 
growth of 2.4 per cent in the labour force 
was smaller than that of the previous year 
but larger than the Canadian average. 
A temporary slowdown in employment 
occurred in late summer as a result of a 
strike of 27,000 logging and sawmill work- 
ers on the coast and on Vancouver Island. 


A strong demand for pulp and paper 
from export markets throughout the year 
and a high rate of lumber production in 
the first half lent strength to the economy 
of the region. The increase in the value of 
pulp and paper production from 1958 was 
estimated at 13 per cent; plywood produc- 
tion was about equal in both years. Although 
lumber production was disrupted by the 
woodworkers’ strike, the strike coincided 
roughly with the period of greatest fire 
hazard when woods operations are fre- 
quently closed down, so that lumber produc- 
tion for the year as a whole was down only 
moderately from the 1958 total. 


Manufacturers supplying the forestry in- 
dustry benefited from the high levels of 
activity in the woods. Weaknesses persisted 
throughout the year in shipbuilding but 
improvement in food-processing, along with 
the substantial increase in wood-using manu- 
factures, raised the value of total factory 


shipments in the first 10 months to 3.5 
per cent above the same period in 1958. 
Employment in manufacturing varied from 
about 2 to 5 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, in the months not affected by the 
woodsworkers’ strike. Employment in trans- 
portation fluctuated with the changes in 
lumber production and averaged somewhat 
lower for 1959 than for 1958. 

A heavy schedule of industrial and com- 
mercial building maintained construction 
employment roughly 10 per cent above the 
year-earlier levels after the first few months 
of 1959, in spite of a drop in housebuilding. 
Housing starts in the first 11 months in 
centres of 5,000 population and over were 
down about 20 per cent from the same 
period in 1958. 

The value of minerals produced moved 
ahead 4.1 per cent from 1958; iron, nickel, 
copper, and silver mining made gains. In- 
dustrial material also shared in the increase 
but both gold and coal production declined 
by roughly 10 per cent. The petroleum 
industry experienced a large expansion 
in exploration and development activity, 
especially in the north, following a very 
encouraging discovery in the summer. By 
year-end, the number of drilling rigs in 
operation was one-third higher than a year 
earlier and geological crews in the field 
were about three times as numerous. Em- 
ployment in minerals was relatively stable 
throughout 1959 compared with an almost 
continuous decline throughout 1958. After 
mid-year in 1959, the employment level was 
higher than a year earlier although still 
well below 1957. 

In the first 11 months retail sales were 4 
per cent ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1958, resulting in an improvement of 
about 3 per cent in trade employment from 
the year-earlier levels. The numbers en- 
gaged in finance, real estate, and insurance 
establishments also gained 3 to 5 per cent 
from the equivalent months of 1958. Only 
a slight gain was registered by the services 
industry from the year before, chiefly 
because of inclement weather in the tourist 
season. 

Both employment and cash income in 
agriculture were virtually unchanged from 
1958. The landed value of fish caught in 
the initial 11 months of 1959 was reduced 
by about one-third from the same period 
of 1958 as a result of the change from a 
peak to an off-year in the 4-year sockeye 
salmon run. The salmon catch was further 
reduced by a two-week strike at the height 
of the season. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1960 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.3 per cent from 127.9 to 127.5 
between December 1959 and January 1960.* 
The latest index is 1.1 per cent above the 
January 1959 index of 126.1. 


The drop in the total index resulted from 
a lower food index combined with the 
effects of January sales in clothing and 
homefurnishings. Shelter was up fraction- 
ally while the other commodities and services 
component was unchanged. 

The food index declined 0.7 per cent from 
122.4 to 121.6 to stand below the January 
1959 index of 122.3. Egg prices recorded 
a further substantial decrease of 6 cents 
per dozen; grade “A” large averaged 42 
cents. Oranges, orange juice, and lettuce 
were lower and beef and pork prices also 
eased slightly. Chicken and lamb were 
higher, fresh vegetables recorded seasonal 
price increases and canned vegetables regis- 
tered slight advances. 

The clothing index decreased 1.1 per cent 
from 111.4 to 110.2 as traditional January 
sales were in evidence on a wide range of 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear as well 
as some items of footwear. Sale prices 
particularly affected women’s fur and cloth 
coats, men’s overcoats, and women’s over- 
shoes. 

The shelter index moved from 142.7 to 
142.8, a fractional increase of 0.1 per cent. 
Rents were unchanged, but the home-owner- 
ship component was up. 

The household operation index, also 
reflecting January sales in appliances, fur- 
niture and textiles, declined 0.3 per cent 
from 123.7 to 123.3. Some utensils and 
equipment and household supplies were 
higher. 

The other commodities and services index 
was unchanged at 136.9 as somewhat lower 
prices for new passenger cars and gasoline 
were Offset by rates which averaged higher 
for hospitals and newspapers. 

Group indexes for January 1959 were: 
food 122.3, shelter 140.2, clothing 109.2, 
household operation 121.8, and other com- 
modities and services 133.4. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1959 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) were lower between 
November and December 1959. Decreases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saint John to 
0.5 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina and 
Edmonton-Calgary; indexes in both St. 
John’s and Montreal were unchanged.* 


Decreases in foods were mainly respon- 
sible for changes in the total indexes. Food 
indexes were lower in all ten cities, with 
declines ranging from a fractional 0.1 per 
cent in St. John’s to 2.0 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina. Shelter indexes rose in 
seven cities, were unchanged in two and 
declined in the other. Clothing indexes 
showed mixed results: five regional city 
indexes were up, three declined and two 
remained unchanged. Household operation 
indexes were higher in seven cities, lower 
in one and unchanged in the remaining two 
centres. Other commodities and _ services 
indexes were higher in four cities, un- 
changed in six. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.6 
to 124.0; Edmonton-Calgary —0.6 to 124.1; 
Halifax —0.4 to 127.3; Toronto —0.4 to 
130.1; Ottawa —0.3 to 128.3; Winnipeg 
—0.3 to 125.4; Vancouver —0.2 to 129.6; 
Saint John —0.1 to 129.1. St. John’s and 
Montreal remained unchanged at 114.67 
and 128.7 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased 0.2 per cent between 
November ‘and December 1959 to 229.8 
from 230.3. It was the first time since 1952 
that the December index has been below the 
November level. The index for December 
1958 stood at 229.3. 

Four of the major group indexes de- 
creased, three increased, and one, the iron 
products group, was unchanged at 255.8. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined for the third consecutive month, to 
247.4 from 250.4; the September-December 
decline in this index was 4.3 per cent. The 
non-ferrous metals group index moved down 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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to 175.8 from 177.4 (the first month-to- 0.9 per cent higher than the 1958 average. 
month drop since July 1959). The indexes The difference between the averages is 
for the wood products and non-metallic smaller than the difference between the 
minerals groups eased to 303.9 from 304.0 year-end figures because prices were stable 
and to 185.9 from 186.0, respectively. during most of 1958 but rose gradually in 
The vegetable products group index rose 1959. 
between November and December to 200.2 
from 199.5, the textile products group index U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1959 


nisin tS eae from ae ee the The United Kingdom index of retail 
Siete cana eb peel oe Sede ate acd SR Sora eh ihe prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose between 


da ate Cay mid-October and mid-November 1959 for 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1959 the first time since November 1958. During 
the month it rose from 109.2 to 110.0, 
mainly because of increases, largely seasonal, 


mid-November sand mid-December, from 1 00) eggs and) butter, and im transport 
125.6 to return to the October figure of ‘ation fares. 
Bes: The index had moved narrowly between 


The December 1959 index was 1.5 per 110.2 and 110.4 between December 1958 


cent higher than at the close of the previous and March 1959, and between 109.3 and 
year. The 1959 average, however, was only 108.7 in the period May to September. 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) dropped 0.1 per cent between 





Norway Appoints Council to Propose Ways to Implement Equal Pay 


Following ratification on September 24, 1959 by the Government of Norway of 
the ILO Convention concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value, the Norwegian Government has appointed a five-member council 
to recommend methods of implementing the decision. The Council consists of two 
representatives from management, two from Jabour and one neutral member. 

The equal pay Convention has now received 31 ratifications. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 136. 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BBANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. 8th 
ed. Prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp> 78: 


2. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949) 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE. Survey of 
German Federal Statistics, 1958. Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1959. Pp. 128. 


3. NEW York (STATE). STATE LABOR 
RELATIONS BoarD. Twenty-second Annual 
Analysis of Decisions for the Year ended 
December 31, 1958. New York, 1959. Pp. 
109. 


4. SOUTH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT OF La- 
BOUR. Report for the Year ended 31st 
December, 1958. Pretoria, Government 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 18. 


5. U.S. OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION. Stockpile Report to the Con- 
gress. January-June 1959. Washington, 
1592 Pp. 16. 


Congresses and Conventions 


6. CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WORK- 
ERS. Report of Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth Convention, held in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, September 22 to 26, In- 
clusive, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 130. 


7. CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL. 
FORCE OUVRIERE. Compte rendu sténogra- 
phie des débats du 6° congrés confédérale, 
Purists 10, 1/7 .é¢ 18s Ayril 1959, . Paris, 
19592 Pp. 339. 


8. CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
TRADE UNIONS CATERING FOR WOMEN 
Workers. Report of the 29th Annual Con- 
ference...Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancashire, 
April 24 and 25, 1959. London, 1959. 
Pp. 46. 


Education 


9. HOLDEN, JOHN BERNARD. Adult Educa- 
tion Services of State Departments of Edu- 
cation. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1959 ep 4c. 


10. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. A Report of the Conference on 
Education held November 3-7, 1958. [St. 
John’s, 19597] P. 72. 


The Conference had the following agenda: 
Public Examinations; Diversification of Cur- 
riculum; Adult Education; Teacher Education; 
Emergence of Regional and Central High 
Schools; and, Equalization of Educational 
Opportunity. 


Electronic Data Processing 


11. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Management's Role in Electric 
Data Processing, by Carl G. Baumes and 
Norman “E: *Pflomm.” New York; 1959. 
Pp. 64. 


Based on the experience of 114 companies. 
Explains (1) why management should decide 
whether computing machines are necessary in 
the company; (2) management’s role once the 
machines are installed; (G) the assignment of 
planning responsibility for the computers; (4) 
how proposed programs are evaluated; (5) 
whether to rent or purchase equipment; (6) 
how to measure results; and, (7) how com- 
panies have fared with computers. 

12. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Manual Methods and Tools for Data Pro- 
cessing. (Provisional ed.) Prepared jointly 
by Statistical Office of the United Nations 
and Statistics Branch, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Rome, 
PAO 195 Jeeps.) 


13. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Punch Card Sorting. (Provisional ed.). Pre- 
pared jointly by Statistical Office of the 
United Nations and Statistics Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Rome, FAO, 1957. Pp. 29. 


14. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Scope and Principal Methods of Data Pro- 
cessing. Provisional ed.). Prepared jointly 
by Statistical Office of the United Nations 
and Statistics Branch, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Rome, 
BAO wiOo7..Pp: 33: 


Industrial Relations 

15. Lerrer, RoperT Davip. Labor Econ- 
omics and Industrial Relations. 2d ed. New 
York, Barnes & Noble, 1958. Pp. 320. 


The five parts of this book are: Problems 
of Labor Economics. Labor Organization. Col- 
lective Bargaining. Labour Disputes. Social 
Security. 
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16. REYNOLDS, LLoyp GeEorGE. Labor 
Economics and Labor Relations. 3d ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
Pps 0s. 

Among the topics discussed are collective 
bargaining, the union contract, wages and 
hours of labour, the labour market, national 
income, productivity, labour unions, and wage 
determination. Intended as a text book for a 
labour course. 


17. Sprro, HERBERT JOHN. The Politics 
of German Codetermination. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 180. 


Codetermination means granting a large share 
in the management of industrial firms to 
organized labour, Discusses the role of politics 
in codetermination in the Federal German 
Republic. 


18. WHYTE, WILLIAM Foote. Man and 
Organization; Three Problems in Human 
Relations in Industry. Womewood, IIL, 
R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 103. 

The author deals with a philosophical, a 


theoretical and a practical problem in human 
relations, each one related to the other. 


Industry—Location 


The following four pamphlets were pub- 
lished by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch in Edmonton in 1959. 


19. Survey of Didsbury. Rev. 1959. Pp. 16. 


20. Survey of Smoky Lake. Rev. 1959. 
Powe 


21. Survey of Stettler. Rev. 1959. Pp. 18. 


22. Survey of Valleyview. Rev. 1959. 
Poppi: 


Labour Bureaus 


23. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS. Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, Appro- 
priations for 1960: Dept. of Labor and 
others. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-sixth Congress, 
First Session... Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Poesio: 


24. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. The 
United States Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, (GPO,7195978 Pp. 37. 


An up-to-date account of the activities of 
the various bureaus and divisions of the 
Department of Labor. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

25. DITTMAR, WILLIAM ROBERT. State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws; Law for 
the Workingman. 2d ed. completely rev. 
and rewritten by the Publisher’s Editorial 
Staff. New York, Oceana Publications, 
1959 mee p35. 


Provides the latest information about work- 
men’s compensation in American states. 


26. JAPAN. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. Japan 
Labor Legislation, 1959. Tokyo, 1959. Pp. 
605. 
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27. PeETRO, SYLVESTER. The Labor Policy 
of the Free Society. New York, Ronald 
Press e195 7:mEp.n5o2. 

Among other things, the author discusses 
the principal features of present labour laws 
and policies and proposes certain changes in 
the law. 


Labouring Classes 


28. GALENSON, WALTER, ed. Labor and 
Economic Development. One of a Series of 
Books from the Research Program of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California. New York, Wiley, 1959. 
Pp. 304. 

Deals with the evolution of the labour move- 
ment in the British West Indies, Egypt, French 
West Africa, India and Japan. 

29. Girt, V. V. Labour Problems in In- 
dian Industry. 2d ed. rev. and enl. London, 
Asia Publishing House, 1959. Pp. 520. 

The author was Minister of Labour in the 
Government of India from 1952 to 1954. He 
discusses labour organization, industrial rela- 
tions, labour legislation, national wage policies, 
industrial housing, child labour, conditions of 
women workers, agricultural labour, etc. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. La- 
bour Costs in European Industry. Geneva, 
MERE Weds oihyA Os 


Based on an analysis of data on eight indus- 
tries in eight countries for the year 1955, and 
in two countries for the year 1956. 


31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Protection of Workers against TIonising 
Radiation. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1959. sPps 54. 


At head of title: Report 4(1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th session, 1960. 


32. RAYBACK, JOSEPH GEORGE. A History 
of American Labor. New York, Macmillan, 
19598) Ppa): 

Covers the period from Colonial times up 
to the end of 1957. 

33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment Outlook for Technicians; a 
Report on Technicians Who work with En- 
gineers and Physical Scientists. Washington, 
Veterans Administration, 1958. Pp. 28. 


Describes the types of work done by techni- 
cians and the fields in which they are employed. 
Tells how one becomes a technician and gives 
employment prospects and information about 
earnings. 


Mental Health 


34. MEYER, HENRY JosEPH. An Experi- 
ment in Mental Patient Rehabilitation: 
evaluating a Social Agency Program, by 
Henry J. Meyer and Edgar F. Borgatta. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
Pprelt4: 

The Altro Health and Rehabilitation Services, 
Inc. operate a sheltered workshop in New York 
City for handicapped people. This book des- 
cribes Altro’s program for rehabilitating some 


mentally ill patients referred to it by mental 
hospitals. 











35. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Some Guide 
Lines for Evaluative Research assessing 
Psycho-Social Change in Individuals. Wash- 
eto t5PO; 21959" pr. ui7. 


Women—Employment 


36. HuGHES, EVERETT CHERRINGTON. 
Twenty Thousand Nurses tell their Story; 
a Report on Studies of Nursing Functions 
sponsored by the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, by Everett C. Hughes, Helen MacGill 
Hughes and Irwin Deutscher. With a fore- 
word by Agnes Ohlson. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1958. Pp. 280. 

A report on nursing as a profession. 

37. INDIA. PLANNING COMMISSION. Wom- 
en in Employment (1901-1956). A joint 
study by Labour Bureau, Simla and Labour 
& Employment Division, Planning Commis- 
sion. New Delhi, 1958. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 


Miscellaneous 


38. ANGLO - NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY Lp. Turmoil in the Woods; 
a Report on the Dispute between the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America and the 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany Limited. Grand Falls, Newf., 1959. 
Poss 


39. DAWSON, ROBERT MACGREGOR. Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King, a _ Political 
Biography. Volume 1, 1874-1923. Toronto, 
University of: Toronto; 1958. P.-521. 

Covers the period from Mackenzie King’s 
birth in 1874 up to the Imperial Conference 
of 1923. This is the first of a projected three- 
volume official biography. 

40. SHACKLE, GEORGE LENNOX SHARMAN. 
Economics for Pleasure. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 269. 

Contains eight sections, each with five chap- 
ters. Each chapter presents a familiar situation 
with a comment on it. The eight sections are: 
Value. Production. Income. Distribution. Em- 
ployment. Finance. Government. Trade. 

41. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocriAL AFFarrRS. The I[nter- 
national Flow of Private Capital, 1956- 
1958. New York, United Nations, 1959. 
Pp:. 107, 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Retail Prices of Food, 1957-58; Indexes and 
Average Prices. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 37. 





Demand for University Graduates Continues, NES Bulletin Reports 


A continuing and increasing demand for 
university graduates in Canada is indicated 
in the 1959 Bulletin on the Supply and 
Demand Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates issued by The National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

Since 1952, the bulletin states, registra- 
tions at universities have been increasing 
each year. In 1958 total registrations were 
about 94,000 and it was expected that in 
1959 they would be somewhat more than 
100,000. 

The University of Toronto expects to 
have 23,000 students register in 1968, an 
increase of 64 per cent in less than 10 
years. 

At the end of the 1958-59 fiscal year 
the federal Government, through the Civil 
Service Commission, reported requirements 
for some 600 graduates for continuing jobs 
and 1,200 undergraduates for summer work. 


U.K. Factories Act (Continued from page 186) 


The sections of the Act which do not 
become effective on either of the foregoing 
dates will be brought into force as soon as 
practicable. Most of these concern the 
extensive safety provisions relating to fire. 
Other matters involve painting of premises, 
washing facilities, first aid and railway 
running sheds. 


More applications were received for those 
jobs, both absolutely and proportionately, 
than at any time since the Second World 
War. 

Approximately 900 persons wrote the 
general examination for university graduates, 
which provides a good indication of the 
competition for the available positions. 

In addition, 600 graduating students in 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineering 
wrote the qualifying examinations for jobs 
in those categories despite the fact it was 
the first year in which written examinations 
were held by the Commission. 


Where You Stand Under The Labor 
Reform Law, a simplified explanation of the 
United States Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act, 1959, prepared by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., has been designed for 
distribution to employees. 





CORRECTION 


In Decision CUB 1682, published in the 
December 1959 issue, the word within 
quotation marks in the top line of the 
second column on page 1328 is incorrect. 
Instead of “inapplicable” it should be 
“inappreciable”. 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 





TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 14, 1958 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























Le ldall Man. 
Canada Nfld. aod Que Ont Sask BACs 
1B). Alta 
The Labour Force 

iBothySexes.2 eee en rt se ae 6, 247 115 437 1,762 2,308 1,064 561 
ANegateynlQningeyls 5 6.6 Ab Won behaa waco de anane 648 as 51 141 168 265 21 
INon=Agriculturaliyeneene ie eran 5, 599 113 386 1,621 2,140 799 540 
Males) term tle steea teeta ra tect ea chee 4,661 93 336 1,324 1, 684 803 421 
Aericultural ates tanto not ee ee ee 667 - 48 134 158 245 20 
INon=Aericul tural eseaee ee 4,054 91 288 1,190 1,526 558 401 
Nemalesteg)s 2 os oe Levee eee ie pec areee 1,586 22 101 438 624 261 140 

A sriculturalen eee er eee eee 41 es i be 10 20 es 
Non=Verienlturelie eee een ee 1,545 pH. 98 431 61 241 139 
SATISA PESi racy ic ena nie eae 6, 247 115 437 1,762 2,308 1,064 561 
1410s vearsee ere eae hn) Se eer re 579 14 46 210 187 88 34 
2024 yearsint StS an 778 19 5d 252 259 129 64 
Q=44 Wears. VU claws pete enon 2,903 53 183 814 1,093 490 270 
AB ==GAUVOaTSS Fenamnae ee een neat 1,765 26 131 449 679 314 173 
GOsV.CSTS/ AN GO Viel eaters ae a ee 222 it 22 44 90 43 20 

Persons with Jobs 
Asta tushfrOUDSa Monee aan eae 5,951 100 414 1,665 ale 1,032 528 
Males si) Sete arte ae eee ees Memune Te 4 4, 406 78 316 1,241 1,602 775 394 
Hemalegisnclabe. ts ak peas BE tie ee eee 1,545 22 98 424 610 257 134 
ASriCULbUrcal: wane ae ee ne ee Oe 637 i 49 137 165 264 20 
INon=Acricul tireless eee 5,314 98 365 1,528 2,047 768 508 
Paid Workers eer cer cone ee Cee 4,842 86 328 1,384 1,883 710 451 
Males its: i) tan ote stator, eames ete 3,444 67 244 996 1320 487 330 
MEMBleS ils. pine ia Yee ee 1,398 19 84 388 563 223 121 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes chan tartan he ae 296 15() 23 97 96 32 33 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes aescet weer kent cs. cae 5,398 157 466 1,529 1,788 933 §25 
Males: ttinitch assumes neve i eee ; 1,145 50 107 301 340 215 132 
MEMS eS ees ance tert oe ee nee ae 4, 253 107 359 1,228 1, 448 718 393 


*Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized 


in any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 14, 1959 October 17, 1959 November 15, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work() Work(?) 
MO tal OO KIN COM WOlkem care seis. siete ereers 323 305 260 250 387 372 
Wiittho1s ODS sain cetetaa aac canara cuales 296 280 237 228 361 348 
(inden amonthe eens sass seat cee 129 — 90 — 120 — 
(ee STM ONG S ya ane es ae aero ena 104 — 87 -- 143 — 
Aq OTT OUUDS Baars ae dete he cee ed 32 — 23 — 48 — 
He—l2 MONTHS S we tee, corn ae oes 18 — 23 -- 33 — 
1318 MON bMS) ete wets seomeas a Matahe ~ — cs a — 
‘19 —ancl ONOLE ee SatOR en tac vhs cee ae = — 10 — ¥ — 
WOLKE CREA ieict oi eae ee tee ah aE Oe PAT 25 23 22 26 24 
11 4ShOUrsa ae Pte eee eo te 11 10 = ~ x 
15 —S4HOurss Sewn ne ee bee Aas 16 15 17 16 18 17 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column, 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 





Trans- 

















: Finance 

Year and portation, aaa Supple- Totals? 
Month aa Manu- Storage Construc- | Public 4 pervaces mentaty|, i+. a 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade eee Labour 

Communi- © rf Income 

cation? ment) 

1954—Total....| 402 3,903 il Suilie 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12, 452 
1955—Total....| 482 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 By FAL 538 Tei 22e 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 122110 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 25.260 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1, 664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16,434 
1958—May..... 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 sono Ailes 583.7 1,079.8 ViSole lle eoe.9 
June.... 44.7 403.7 ADA emo || age pert ees le tere teen ce APA el beh, ors cav'ailicnehen ers ogeyexe eo] acs) enere ie ace ,407.1 
Julys..s 44.1 401.0 ESWC tll se, eee aie «(1 SE ek ONC te Es eo eee ell (Per Goan ices cers (cee aoe 1,405.4 
August 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 Tiel 590.5 1,095.2 18222)\) 14 b1.6 
Sept.... 43.9 403.5 TT). Oe ll oe ees ol Mem somo OBS eo moe ase men oe Bao taa.a 1,434.9 
(OY S Feccten tie 42.5 398.8 Fh eS tae | meetin rors ame mar ere ere em ercrar Al Rneietera vist aill aparseard cater a ee. f situs masifeuene 1,415 7 
Nov 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 Shore Ch (Ose 616.8 1k BRAS 7 184.4 | 1,403.0 
Meee. 42.0 393.2 (1 OR) aa | er prmmecereec dial eee te ema nea ie eect coon [ievsreuctereetecete [lireoarsrets 383.2 
1959—Jan....... 44.8 400.9 TWAT oy Be Cue 00 say ee 8 ll re De ee | I ree ven arco FO 1,385.5 
Hebe. 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 (ils! 603.0 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
Matyas 44.4 405.3 ey le oe A oe Dai Re See Sleep acco ano gaanocn Ip DE op OOK 1,398.5 
Apr... 44.9 409.2 CAGED Meee CIN Reem r en tere wo ee TIE tir ste well biaterasree cistelisvacs a sterste Pazieo 
Mayen 45.1 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 1,220.5 | 191.7 | 1,488.5 
June......| 40.6 429.2 TWAICEf |) Wonton nets ceet|leec.o ao chtsteram| Nie ba SePai ela ee ace [eee cecal Ime 1,529.1 
bichon alt EMlaZ 419.0 (ENO ae | nn te ph rte oo (Ee cite alley feuere devel | nnclerersy evens 1,508.2 
August...| 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 (one 637.4 1,218.2 195.2 | 1,520.4 
Sots. st CYe0) 433.0 a eh RE oe ee oe era oleree | Hiineniotara ncoodod 1,554.2 
OR oealt 260) 434.9 WAC Megs ee onal ls cass aeen nln ees Sealine loa te or eerecmiaiss ool \iro aacor 1,550.2 
ING Vatines 4.2 421.3 TREAD lak on sod oanallis' Seren ole is 8 Sabie mcio nee | petoicem eran pacorcen Cheech | ore CAO: 1,516.3 
ee ee 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour inco 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agricult 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 


me, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in 
ure, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (s 


the remaining columns 
ee also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October, 1959 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,858,672. Tables C-1 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-4 to 
C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





eS ._a—wwjwcw0 010 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month ——| Average |---| Average 
E Aggregate Average | Weekly Nepioonte Average | Weekly 
mploy- W Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Weekly Weekly |Wagesand 








eekly : : 
ment Parola vigeorauG Salaries ment Payrolls Wogerene Salaries 
Averages 

ODA eee ce ebro eee 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
ORCL teres ys Ae RRO teed Ore 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1956 seer acheter erat 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
TORT Ae Fee he Meee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
eee OL Ted SN cat te ten ee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 

19 
October eae oe ee 120.1 199.5 165.6 Miles 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INIGN AM Yen ncn ancecnooses 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
mies CY eed a A eee 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 

19 
J ANUAT Virose eect ee WN} 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
Hebnuaryarece scr Sethe A 113.0 1938.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Marchi. snae 83.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
Ari teeter eee eee 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 ize 75.69 
ay.. 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 ie 195.2 Wine 76.20 
JUNC sree ees aisles kee eee 123.5 212.8 171.6 (ex 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Juliyecse 31 212.4 Ale 73.76 oes 194.6 171.8 75.56 
PMT hoS sto oon ONOaS ae 124.2 Psyc 170.9 73.42 Seo 196.1 V7.2 TD. 20 
Nentemeree eee 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 Ale 202.4 173.8 76.43 
Octobernt ener eee eee 124.4 Piles 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
INOVembenr ieee 121.8 PA 172.9 74.28 110.7 195.5 174.8 76.86 





ee rrrrirnenrnen nner EEEERE EER EERE EEE 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly ex- 
pressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


























Area Eee ae ies Ee ean oe ol ee ee 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
INevef oun cll ain cl peter rere state teteara ote ee cies teretetecctavere/elerserene? 140.8 144.8 130.1 64.54 63.45 61.97 
PrincemuG wards slants stents eee ctecisteccr= sre etelelelelolers 138.7 145.5 129.4 55.24 55.39 50.41 
INRA SIRO ao oGum ob 00 DAC ao c AECOD BOOBIOU TOW OCUSL 100.2 99.9 100.0 61.70 61.28 57.90 
IN(Gav (Siaiinen rel poeaseaa sider vbbeo sco daOUOUdeNbn ons 104.0 106.2 100.3 60.86 61.10 58.37 
| (QEYEee se Loto aonccodcade chaud0d DOOD ECUOUC AS Oto NGC c 123.9 124.9 120.7 71.85 71.19 68.23 
| (Oya ean cca 0 ond SOD EUSO CORACOE Cams cc Adens bap anton 124.9 125.6 119.3 77.49 77.50 73.85 
WENIMHOIOE sco woo oD ooo abo coo mdb Geno BOO GUdOOO GUO naSE 116.4 118.0 111.8 71.05 71.24 67.88 
Saailcatelne wallace te aieleraiiele sicteie sto ene te: steletetsichanel ai =tols 135.1 137.9 132.8 71.55 71.50 68.57 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 160.3 165.0 154.9 76.71 76.07 74.20 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.9 122.9 118.4 82.03 80.54 78.08 
| Canad are ee eee ticlstcyssloceetaess 124.4 125.6 120.1 74.67 74.30 71.13 
| Urban Areas 
' (ei Pal nines cc abioms Go URE Oo GU OR Abba COARSE UO. Ontd 144.7 152.5 133.4 52.81 52.34 51.48 
ShOliENsscboooues Gndnedd do code nuOo SCO onunO dodcooUnd 93.1 92.6 91.8 75.56 7fs), 118} (CAEP 
IEEE Bo sono no bon codud oo boDanedDoD ool MOO DBUmoGoD dos 116.0 116.3 115.8 60.45 59.92 57.22 
WIG TES. ooescnoDe coon bOdDOO CpOnGoeoOUoUC ADO ONC OUuOdnG 104.3 104.2 103.0 57.78 58.16 54.67 
SP HIA Oa on oo DO OOH Ob OOO DO GoDOGo DAS ODOOD Of OO.CTODC 100.1 100.1 95.0 57.86 58.83 55.91 
@icoutimal-Jon Quienc emt i atelier fel ta cleke rele sletel=y-te)-1= 116.5 116.0 — 88.93 86. 42 — 
(OVI nee. os panouononddeDLDU UL OEHUDedcD JoncoubpoDoouS 113.6 iavsyal 110.9 63.31 62.53 58.39 
Sherbrooke 103.4 103.9 100.5 60.17 59.91 58.45 
Shawinigan 105.6 105.9 99.9 81.40 80.68 77.08 
AD nigse: BARRA Tsloan no counod conoaeeS Unotno DUdoo obo den DAG 123.0 124.9 116.8 68.40 68.67 66.08 
iDrcmaamanyive bale). Sanosodo obmoncosocas OGonDddocunOgOS 78.2 78.4 aa tl 60.49 60.30 59.84 
IGE H loo oo 66 DOO GOO. Hin CACO. DOO TOO TOO OOLG10K 127.2 127.0 123.6 73.59 (3183 69.84 
(OVR RRS SSRI, Shp coca natin cela ce atiomeon oO ORiNO mic Gn or 130.0 130.2 125.4 68.63 69.08 65.55 
| SGN O'S LOM ee see estes leteteteloters ere aterel-foiehet<ele <CeicKalalayes*\e1s fall eis) 111.4 alte) le 20 70.82 68.92 
JES OOIROI a lodha nooadobu cbc Unde eGddS HocuD OpoUDhoos 101.8 102.3 98.7 83.98 83.13 78.07 
QING hs acdban sen oobd0 OO Hb OD ROOTS Sb BU On HoaCOpomaE 179.6 i738 166.2 84.93 86.60 75.47 
ANTONE Boneccods oO MBOTUES Oc 0 ORR DORE Sone aneD Otic outer 134.7 134.3 132.0 77.26 138 74.87 
| Teka hHOs on co noon daddboue Oboe an6 OOO CHO RnOOaDOS Coun 116.2 116.4 96.6 83.54 83.35 76.03 
Sih (Okkuolhubilsssnoroopoe mod Oc OOo AoC ao OG AD GO OnoDOUOGH 116.2 116.9 106.1 84.49 84.30 78.30 
| Niavaraclallaje acca: iste sicie oes son vole wrejet « qe'gin/eecs 101.8 112.4 104.9 76.58 74.73 76.11 
TBiRTITH YON bed cas ap ocemias Gcdd ¢ Gnoe ain UOCOnODn Dep Coton 91.4 91.4 89.5 70.90 70.04 68.99 
| Rermelin ttre res ras Sn ots ewe oi ee itisle sds « = sts.eisha peme's 129.1 129.8 121.8 69.60 69.88 68.08 
(UAITES on Reson Bidla Bk GCE Ae OOD Ob nO GoD Gn SACO Gm OOO eng 113.6 116.2 111.8 67.64 67.44 64.04 
[a NatIaiey 5 oo nob oo nedbo COR OORT aae Bonn dnae prconunaT 127.0 126.5 118.7 7.55 Toa 67.84 
Suite ll WEN oonoccnon ods co 000000 dB bob DODD DOS UOn DOR 141.5 141.8 48.2 87.28 85.99 80.71 
Deana ooyotn p com Binim oO bb pe ane Soo onc nOdt Soopae 96.6 95.0 93.6 66.66 66.50 63.50 
| Dri one ee Mh oh ein a 5 Oe vere doch ce ae 128.1 126.2 123.3 70.79 70.99 68.04 
SRST no ocr be ob be Oni 0 OG ROCA SOR OU DE.CC GU OnMpemorac 128.1 126.8 124.8 95.86 94.31 90.67 
\WWhtnG Eieleso noon uospad Coons C CUDDOHO OI uid Ho SUD eam con.. 82.1 80.9 78.2 86.78 87.97 78.58 
Sault Ste. Marie 155.3 155.9 148.8 96.32 95.81 89.36 
1th, Wisllbtnen— en, eWadlaithec ono couamaodcoGoNuCOOD0 I00cG. 1gl3., 76 114.8 tee 76.75 doe 12.43 
(Whiten Gels, naooosnancpn oon dan onoaboom: 69 sgo0UbooGooNs 115.6 115.9 110.7 67.60 67.86 64.77 
IRGhatie ou oou ooo aaoeddo Uo uO dUonode ob UnaooOmnnODD ese 134.5 135.4 128.7 67.76 67.95 64.59 
SSNS Goliy 4 Gon Gece d CORO DOM od 0 Ca COCO 6 DOO nO e 145.5 145.1 138.1 67.63 66.89 65.59 
IDs haneyo ono. ponekoedas cUboG oo canna CO doo DD BC Orono. 196.1 198.8 187.6 HL BW (ious 69.51 
(CHIVERS 50506000 ndcooen ose coda Jon a0 760d oH en a0 0bIKG 176.2 177.8 165.3 72.29 71.49 68.47 
WEA NGO Te Ban on cco ADO OU C0 0 DO OUOEEOG Oto CD OUD CR MDOG OCMC 119.4 121.0 HAR 80.27 79.22 76.72 
WALA Kea oa ne GOOO HW DOOHO 00 00 0.0 OE DOGG COCO ICO! 0 115.8 120.2 117.9 72.46 70.72 69.66 





TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month, 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 




















Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 






































Industry 
Oct Sept Oct. Oct Sept Oct 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
WALIUNI Tis kann oe acco shodetaan aanosonb ad ecnedcege 124.9 125.8 118.2 91.79 91.27 87.95 
Metal siaimin ra teme sree rtctrem ecerereia <i: octet receratesqtete: 141.7 142.7 126.0 93.38 93.37 90.87 
(CLG a. ae nooo aaee pe aeoen CD OMeREdeOO on Gy notomde 73.9 74.0 (hayes! 74.55 74.46 13.02 
OyM aN IS Soar obacotangocbosusUGusoacUC obs 204.9 206.7 173.5 99.71 99.68 97.88 
| RUE e ake ans De eele Otinc A onate orroidioceh ace Oe doe arate 94.7 93.6 101.3 92.40 91.98 86.98 
eli laid Gano aes Be acl imine dro ro meron scm Mall 51.1 Dio 74.5 72,81 70.98 
Oilland msapural gases cere ee teil eile ete otene 279.6 276.4 272.7 106.67 107.23 100.19 
Nonciie bale ian. cee ae Sacer 8 tote alerts eae ita ers 137.6 143.4 132.7 83.19 80.46 77.58 
Manutacturing? oc. cee ert cee er Sse 113.9 115.3 110.1 77.10 76.43 73.36 
Durable goodSten i steer rime etre cic creat 119.1 119.4 112.4 83.41 82.97 78.87 
Non curable OOdSie eee mere nteetee sciriiee t= 109.5 111.8 108.2 flee 70.54 68.47 
Hoodsandubey erages esr ee enki ete itaten er 120.8 126.6 119.5 67.76 65.65 64.71 
IMGAt DLOGUGUSti canter ties crore stan ter ateteretere = 143.1 144.5 137.0 79.26 79.17 75.16 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 126.2 74.3 119.9 53.36 48.34 52.08 
Grain mill productssaeesc-teetenteeie-ieieterereteraretale 104.7 106.0 106.7 75.84 73.61 73.40 
Bread and other bakery products..............- (itil si! 110.9 110.6 65.96 66.17 64.24 
Distiledsand melt: li quorsemee meee cir tate ote (hey 110.6 112.6 89.53 87.58 84.46 
Mobaceo anc. tobacco: productsar retry eas i 84.8 84.4 89.6 76.36 75.61 70.08 
Ribber products a0-s cmc sess =< rie oeiaoeie = 109.9 110.5 101.0 81.18 80.78 76.88 
Ieathenmproductsaecee rere atte ti cite iae ie etter rel 87.5 88.9 86.4 51.56 51.33 49.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............+.: 92.5 94.6 90.9 48.92 49.19 46.37 
Textile products (except clothing)................- 77.8 80.0 79.2 62.11 61.45 59.53 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 65.5 72.6 76.2 58.70 57.25 54.14 
Woollen COOUS i hn. nner ta he cniee reacts rerere tater 64.7 64.8 59.9 58.23 57.93 56.80 
Synthetiestextiles tangles se sremteetetetlels tee ieteleleislel= 83.3 83.2 80.8 68.79 68.00 66.80 
Glothime(textilerand tur) see yee eee ei ara 94.1 95.8 92.9 48.26 49.08 47.12 
Mens clothing sees ccmvse lec tncieeterere stcier artes ecchels 94.2 95.6 93.3 47.14 48.25 45.65 
Women s:cloulinge ten ee see merinerineis sci octet: 98.2 102.5 99.3 49.10 50.98 48.02 
LEGITL IN 2061S nen aa ian Al macdeuiceeaas Sd bis Bae hb oeor 80.0 80.2 77.9 47.83 47.09 47.21 
Wood productanen: cic teentrtaiy rerio etster- ore er ctetererete = 108.8 lee 106.8 67.67 66.76 64.51 
Sraeine! pkvanyeni, ooo doc cocodcsSegnusson0ce 110.2 114.3 109.1 69.87 68.59 66.41 
Furniture..... bok, Be enone ha deta e Gio kine unto iste 116.1 116.7 ile} 65.76 65.62 63.15 
Other wood productsopassascee eerie nis siie 88.8 89.5 84.5 59.58 58.64 56.52 
Panermproducuseern «ictecisn etree arate iy aictetevecielatos 125.1 127.2 123.6 89.09 88.35 85.20 
Pulprand paper ami llsee emma tee Scher is ie eerste ete = 125.8 128.0 122.7 95.63 94.46 91.18 
Other paper products meee cme me te eiitetat. 123.5 125.2 125.'7 72.37 72.65 70.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 123.8 123733 119.6 83.42 83. 82 79.67 
Tron andistec ep rOCuCis seer entities t-te iets 113.6 IN) FF 98.8 88.62 87.98 82.89 
IA oricul Luna ple maenGamrrys oir ities eterrtercl 78.6 75.6 60.7 84.75 85.69 81.84 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 160.5 168.6 161.0 87.55 87.05 84.47 
larcdiwarke anGstoolsmam nme nists paletetels (tre clereieetel= 103.3 103.6 94.3 79.54 79.57 75.02 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 114.4 I). 103.8 76.83 717.52 74.35 
PON CASTINGS ee ae es wei on bese cicmtearenctets 103.3 101.3 94.8 85.41 85.22 81.46 
Machinery Industrial machinery................ 120.7 119.8 108.1 84.5 84.40 79.68 
Primary: ironiand steel gene se semlertnieateteteareteisielster= 126.0 124.9 85.3 104.37 100.60 95.95 
Sheetimetalloroductsmn merece +r niente: 114.8 ire al 105e3 86.63 88.23 80.83 
Wirelan GiwirelDLOc ucts wer aceiei eres eter rrartcicre 121.5 121.0 109.7 89.98 89.21 83.63 
TransporvaviOn CG UIpMUeMmter yraeii. ate -)<stereleterere ele) 113.4 112.6 119.2 87.45 87.79 81.28 
Aircrag th anclpal oSmcmmeerecte oe oii ictets «cite sisihareeser 250.1 252.6 360.2 92.33 89.92 88.37 
IMotoniavelhiclester: ceimmnncct tere rer obtener PA 7 109.2 102.0 96.85 100.83 86.10 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 109.6 109.8 100.1 84.59 85.29 78.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... Caled 69.6 69.0 79.50 79.40 72.61 
Shipbuildinevandmepairing see a. mat ai. eerie = 124.5 IDeA 122.9 80.50 79.85 74.20 
Non=ferrous imetaliproductses esses ace sae 129.3 130.5 109.0 87.14 86.44 86.05 
AhiminumsprO Cu Cts: thee racer cee ce eines erates 149.8 148.7 Teo 83.98 82.70 82.22 
IBLASs And COPEL DLO UCTS er rime cree eens terranes: 110.0 Nile 106.6 80.64 83520 80.80 
Gime amosancore tin ee ere er eee eee er 144.7 145.1 WO 62 95.44 94.54 96.56 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 140.7 140.6 135.9 82.44 82.41 79.45 
Heavy electrical machinery sa. ert) 114.4 114.6 117.8 88.82 89.54 84.77 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 220.8 Dippy 219.4 79.42 78.19 Hifoa! 
Non-metallic mineral products. cence eile el 149.3 152.3 140.1 80.66 80.57 78.44 
Glayiproductsan ea cee cice ebayer. crete rats 104.8 105.9 108.4 75.56 74.79 71.86 | 
Glass andy class) products secee ereet eretle 152.8 154.1 135.5 76.00 75.91 75.89 | 
Products af petrolenmiandicoaltaa ae. 2 elma 136.3 138.3 138.2 111.01 110.73 104.62 | 
Ghemicaliproductey.-cn nee ee ore enrrorntoue 131.6 132.6 130.5 88.48 87.74 84.54 | 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.7 120.0 118.9 htt patie 11202 15.27 
Acids, alkalistand:saltaneea cote tient: 148.7 151.9 144.5 99.09 98.79 95.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 131.6 132.0 124.6 67.99 67.32 65.41 | 
CoOomnstrul Cthorn 6.6 see sce ere ofersi se oredste ier svetavenesets 146.7 151.7 137.5 79.12 79.79 75.20 
Building and general engineering..................- 145.9 149.1 136.9 86.09 86.75 82.11 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 147.9 155.9 138.7 68.00 69.03 64.26 | 
Electric and motor transportation................. [326 132.8 iL 79.14 78.70 75.36 
Servi CO seh ies ae ee aca oe tors Dalat abe ateceu Teserecolsle rere 140.5 144.6 135.6 50.96 50.42 48.66 | 
Hotelsiandirestaulantseeerattee merit rset tert eter rar 128.3 134.8 12592 40.27 39.86 39.27 
Laundries and drycleaning plants.................- 114.1 114.8 11553 45.55 45.27 43.61 
Industrial composite. ............0..c cece eee eeees 124.4 125.6 120.1 74.67 74.30 71.13 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Weekly 

















Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 




















ours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NUT oe Bens, Aare. Sid Ae Oe Re Oy eee aa 42.1) 41.9 | 42.4] 2.04] 2.04] 1.95 | 86.13 | 85.45 | 82.72 
Mie tall sriimnir py eae rs teceetcievareisetintst once oe ore coe yates 42.01) 41.9 | 42,9 :) 2.13 | 2.13 1 2.03 | 89.31 1.89.16] 987.99 
OLO eat ACERT ors here etree tern Seeks 42.9 | 42.7} 438.5) 1.62 1.62 | 1.58 | 69.64 | 69.30 | 68.86 
OtherimetalWie tyes. coe sae ck se SOm ee leONimee Zale 2ko2n ee oe ote on24e MOR Sal sO6NS35 NOm 52 
TREES Se: Grades 0.5 I BGR nc eee eG ee 41.4) 41.0] 40.4} 1.93] 1.93] 1.86 | 79.86 | 79.08 | 75.22 
(GOA cat eee oe eee ee eee 20m ee sae 2ulenlenio) |b eon |melinrs: leromlials (Son |meGO) 47 
Oiveandinaturalerasreeaariee ce iter eetrreerel: Ale Aloe 4100) 2523) |) 2094) 2.12) | 91 805192265: Il" $7.00 
INGnem etalls: seem cad se trace cc ees ZOD On Aono ae Smome le Sonn leaOn nal (4e 1h SON4Gallle iy nme BOA 
Manufacturing 28). oats. :5atacie cece es 41.2} 41.2) 40.8) 1.74] 1.72] 1.66 | 71.64 | 71.13 | 67.52 
Dirableyeoodsie sake tne saa seein Cees cose AV ALS ta ©40, 9.9 1289 Wetete) 1] SPAS Tp A 7eSs 1] VAS BASS |) We) Oa 
iNon-dimablersoodssesna, catatiaccate seer 40.8) 40.8} 40.6] 1.59 | 1.57] 1.53 | 64.75 | 64.27] 62.12 
Hoodgandiibeveragestin.. west sent eee 40.7 | 40.3} 40.9 IB 1.50 1.45 | 62.30 | 60.32 | 59.47 
Meat productsmerm pads celine ss ot ac ee eee Ad || -2Pioih | 2H |) ARI IES || i eday i wisi Rt Ih yds Oe) |] G2 cit 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.8 | 38.5} 38.9] 1.19] 1.12 | 1.14 | 46.30 | 43.16] 44.42 
Grainne productsasseem eer eee 42.9} 41.6] 42.9] 1.68.) 1.65 | 1.62 | 72.04 | 68.871 69.71 
Bread and other bakery products........... 22s nom moon On mea iee eA 2p tells ele DORGOLINGONOHE MED Sal 4: 
Wistilled digiiorsss-et easton eae 40.5} 39.8 | 40.4) 1.83'| 1.90] 1.84) 74.28 | 75.90 | 74.17 
INE HBO beh Mavacish wa Sane Raha Res OE Aae SiS) |) Geld! || aisiGh || PAP PIB OIE Si IO | IS || ayy 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............- 40.4 39.9 39.5 1.75 1.74 1.63 | 70.54 | 69.43 64.31 
Rubber productsssween ans eee ele is eee ee ADT 2n eed. Sale leon dese 180) ele 73 | ZOnoa0l 7oaooNl 71884 
Pearhen produces eria sci kte reece ee Say | COs |) eee |) lle 1S ele to ATO e472 4be 58 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) ........... Stott | eee | SBM LOD ele: 1.10 | 44.75 | 45.49 | 42,31 
BOtnenleat hen products sere were tees cee 40.9} 40.5] 42.0 Te? 1.26 1.25 | 52.08 | 50.99 | 52.50 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 43.1 42.7 42.2 1.30 1.30 1.26 | 56.04 | 55.48 53.38 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 41.3 AQ SSaie oono 1.30 1.29 Te2 ol DoesomimogniS 49,24 
Woollentzoodstegucsec teen cena tee A On econ onlme4onO) |ele22 ne deoonteete 19 1 53neG | 5304351. 80 
Symphevicuextilesand silky. seedeuesse ees 44.4) 43.9] 44.0] 1.39 | 1.39} 1.36 | 61.68 | 60.85 | 59.80 
Clothing @extileandiiun)ecee nese acne ct eee 39.0} 39.6 | 38.9} 1.12] 1.12] 1.08 | 43.49 | 44.44] 42.91 
IMWenistclot binge © cu. 20.0 acca ote Seo oI LOWe OG) fee inte feed 45 | eee 10) PAS TSM r4a G7 ae at. 47 
Womenisiclothin rasan neettrtnyeneacrtse er Diet OSeAaenole omelet? lee 20 ut ton| 4 se7 OMe GuOGe ima OG 
entire GOdStpereinritr cme yet cen tee ae AV  414 4201 1.04} 1.03 | 1.02 | 48.42 | 42.59 | 42.98 
Pw VWVOO CMD LOCUCES Mae mitt tye area cule tate aimee ADE ee 4201 lp AQ) A 1.53 |} 1.53 | 1.47 | 65.52 | 64.35 | 61.80 
Saweangeplaning ail saeeneenecmrmes sere ieee): 42.1 41.4} 41.4] 1.63} 1.62 | 1.56 | 68.77 | 67.29 | 64.54 
INIT DR IVAN RG Shes Hetings Mo RHE Mee mete eevee Eee 44.4) 44.0] 438.8 | 1.40] 1.40] 1.35 | 61.98 | 61.50] 59.26 
Other woodsmroductssemene eee 42,2) 41.7} 42.1 82) los le 245 55780) 545200 bon OF 
IBADETADLOGUCUS Meee re eatin ene eae ne fete el: AVG Ne Al 4s) 41d 2.01 | 2.00} 1.93 | 88.66 | 88.00 | 79.45 
nl prana paper tall seeyseriss ate siren ees ANG) 4127) 40.9) 2.16) 2.15} 2.09 | 89.77) 88.69 | 85.36 
OGiermanemproducts semester eeeniee ae: 42.1 42.1 41.9 1.58 1.59 1.53 | 66.56 | 67.01 64.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 40.1 40.3 | 39.7} 2.09} 2.10} 2.00 | 83.89 | 84.45 | 79.60 
~lhrere ental Gusell joMOGhtGNeSl. coop oocesanucnnoconces AS ees ad Ole 22045 20088 se ie9il | 85.24 84953. 78 97 
Agricultural implements................... 39.2} 39.6] 39.9} 2.00} 2.02 1.90 | 78.36 | 79.95 | 75.85 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 | 40.5 | 40.6 1.98 1.96 1.90 | 80.32 | 79.27 | 77.06 
Eermolwanevan GavOO | Sar ean nnn reer itretters 42.4] 42.7} 41.2 hil il ue 1.68 | 74.95 | 75.51 69.13 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 42.6 | 42.8 | 42.5 LR 1.74 1.66 | 73.80 | 74.54 | 70.68 
TrGOnvCastingsiee erie ere ak en oem ine 4202 |) 42,01 41.5) 195) 1,94 | 1087 | 82.33 | 82.97 | 7760 
VMieelineryal nc usta lemme arise cetera ttee 41.9} 42.2 |} 40.7] 1.91 OOS Mela si e SO One Oeo Se mmToRGS 
IPTigO EMA RIN KG WERK cris eo no soneeo uD ab no 42.0'} 41.1 AOU CeAcnmece Summer ctalLOLe Tt aio dato imeOl. 44 
Sheahaneralsproductsate aes eee 42.0 | 42.4] 40.6} 1.97} 2.00] 1.89 | 82.83 | 84.83] 76.69 
SRransportatlonlequipmentedends crass viele cee 40.6 41.0} 38.9 2.02 2.01 1.92 | 81.96 | 82.51 74.49 
AUR CLA t ANC GDALUS ean eee neces bimeet 42.8) 41.5} 40.6] 2.00] 1.96 1.97 | 85.58 | 81.55 | 79.86 
IMotoravehicles syrctan ter cit Netto mitre SO || eee 36.4 | 2.24) 2.24 | 2.11 | 89.07 | 94.38 | 76.73 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.5 | 41.0] 38.6 1.96 1.97 LESH al 1 OnGo SOs donee Le 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.7 39.8 39.4 1.95 1.94 LO ide Seles. 70.53 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 40.5 | 40.5] 38.4 93 1.93 tee || ehelscka) |) geile |} 7alaoye. 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 41.0] 40.8] 41.3 1.99 1.98 1.91 | 81.46 | 80.68 | 78.97 
Aiumuniros pro ductsweneeae ae see aera 43.1 42.1 42.8 ih 7s 1.75 1.68 | 75.44 | 73.86 71.82 
iBrass;and copper products eee ese. seer 40.3 ATi Oe Adee 1.86 1.89 1.83 | 75.15 | 78.56 | 76.44 
SMelineyancderehminye ye eee eels 40.4] 40.1 A005 | 222 |) 2.20) §2.18 | 89.74 | 88.38 | 88.33 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.2| 41.4] 40.9 1.78 1.78 1,72 | 73.381 | 73.68 | 70.51 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 40.5 41.1 40.0 1.99 1.99 1.92 | 80.64 | 81.96 76.76 
Telecommunication equipment............. 41.1 40.9 41.2 1.59 1.58 1e5on POS. G4 72 64.02 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

DINGS wanes. Soca ante Ree a Mawes ann Ot SOB aileby|| Ail fh) ales fh aka feal yess |i eee | ses |) ES as 2.68 
Wirerandicables ater. n cwaetae © vse ates 42.4) 48.0] 40.6] 1.99] 2.01 1.88 | 84.52 | 86.58 | 76.37 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... 41.0] 41.1 40.8 1.68 1.68 1.63 | 68.85 | 69.18 | 66.59 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... a2) 44.4) 44.2) 1.74) 1.74) 1.70 | 76.90 |) 77.17 | 74.96 
Cla vanrOduGtesnsa cen eiicimitis Livi ene 43.6 43.8 43.3 1.63 1.61 1.57 | 70.99 | 70.53 67.98 
Glass and glass products.........«.---.+..- 42.3 42.6 43.0 ial ihs7fil WAOSei2a2e ledencd We. 46 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.1 40.8 | 40.7 | 2.44] 2.43] 2.29 |100.52 | 99.21 93.33 
Chomucal products: seer aan ene eee AI Le ete eee le OOe | le90: | les4a 7812 78102) To. 64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.7 | 41.2 | 40.9 1.44 1.44 1.40 | 58.65 | 59.38 | 57.46 
Mordswalicalisandisaltsmem ase eta eee 41.4 41.3 41.3 2.19 2.19 2 IZe i OOO le G0Rs4 87.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 42.2 | 42.2 | 42.0 1.41 1.40 IES a eoo non Oo Zon mon oO 
STA LTUCLION oe alee he ee i rceore ee 41.5) 42.5) 41.5 | 1.87] 1.86 | 1.77 | 77.58 | 78.82 | 73.54 
Building and general engineering.............. 41.0 41.9 41.6 2.04 2.03 1.93 | 83.62 | 85.00 80.16 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 42.3 | 43.4 | 41.4 1.57 156 1.50 | 66.22 | 67.75 | 61.98 
Electric and motor transportation............ AAT Ome eed | Aten egy le 176 | te 70 (278.80) 82821) 7oeen 
CSE te an ae eae nN 39.5 |} 39.6] 39.4] 1.01 | 1.00] 0.98 | 39.85 | 39.51 | 38.57 
PiOtels and restaurants...i.......¢s0ssecssae- SOrAa Ie ooh o te oOne |) OL99 |) 0798) 02965 3909 | 38.53) Brave 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.5} 40.8] 40.2} 0.98} 0.97] 0.97 | 39.56 | 39.66 | 38.99 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
Source: Man Hours & Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, DBS 
eee eS S| 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 








H Average Average 
Period W Breee Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Pp ” We rh Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
OU Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954..............---- 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

MonthiyeAverscesloob eno eee ee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956...............-.. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957..............---- 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 19585 eee n..cc2 sees 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.2 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOHSIENOviember ten neediest 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

Decemberan1- ee eee ee 40.7* tev 69.60* 166.7 126.2 BY) il 

1959 Janusty; wee ee oeaeererre set 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

Ne brudiryeece woke eae et sles lee 40.9 Wei 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

IMGT CHictenried. acs ait ieitiarcctore 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

April Bemis ae Shoe eeaere ste 40.7 La? 70.01 167.7 125.4 ond 

Mayen ee scniewt ool cisarete sels 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 13533 

VINO A: Pee ccainethe aetacie wteelerctey sete 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

J Uly S. Pde streets tetos 40.8 IZA 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

Auguste ees ae Seen eee este 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

Septemberas J. se. eecnces ole sf 41.2 1.72 71.138 170.4 127.1 134.1 

Octobe) Pes siscres eee cee 41.2 1.74 71.64 Ula 128.0 134.1 


 —————————— 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period on eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
January Irae Doe a oro MOE OCG 8, 298 9.121 17,419 354, 965 84, 306 439,271 
January DS OD Staci actetes oo cream es 8, 420 7,776 16, 196 371, 959 93, 805 465,764 
January ie LOD OMe ceeiene cre cog.c css 17,986 il 30,097 312,066 84,815 396,881 
January LOS (eke ieters fever spent s)« 19,784 13,440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
January 1 3 WW ite Rea 5 Feea oat 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 743, 453 
January a1 96 Oise wabescyttees sree cts 8,643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
Ie bruaryimenl, 1909 aaemeatsia cscrcsine 9, 425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
Mare EL LO OO OR tec tsncissicieiece) 5 9, 007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
April EL ODO eseree erase Cc cececexe 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781, 566 
May Pom 05 Qrmaerrevernrceers cas Shane 16,883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June PS URS Bac oranee acco 19, 758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
~ July PO Ue ts esis ict Cam CIOROCPORO 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August AD AO a corres i ARC Pace Gai 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185, 527 106, 965 292, 492 
Seosenleys; i, Ws noocondseneouce 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268, 491 
October G5 Oe epee ree hac vce 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
INovemlberels 0195 9 seemeee rn certer ere 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
Decemibonm1ye1959 G)eeneeercsecieret 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January LOG (2) epeeatcr oo tes 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 


i ee Ee ee ee ee eee Eee 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 39, 1959(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











————_—_———— | ef | ee 


Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 220 
BOPGSURY: eee cee else cece cette ie tyae 1,396 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil wells.................. 349 
Me talelViinin rier rere tere enieis Socctoc se ssterenne rent 229 
dR GYS) fe Pasi eos oe Git ae nae hac R-Gtiid EL OA CHER IIS OKSS CRD a 70 
INon= VetaleViinin yee ac memieere cee ereiesinte secre 4 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 7.2224. ..2.2e- se. 11 
Prospecting were coc ctac eee toe nisters cic omits Siete ort: 35 
Manufacturing 75.0) Ges een om ears tae coat 2,287 
RNoodsiand t Beverages saan: eee coe seein cies 157 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 6 
RubberjProducts 2: ea aie 2 eer ren es 20 
eathertProducianon se eee aceee ee ee eee 47 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 80 
Clothinestextileand tin) enero es eens 64 
WoodsProdticts trices cece woke cl ereclecs teasers sues 228 
Papers Products srce eae nee aeolian certains 68 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 141 
llronrandrsteeleerod ucts niemre teers octet: 449 
Lransportavionelqiiipia ent ews estne went ts oe. 402 
INion-Werrouse Metal Products eee cetecdeeea see: 128 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............. - 193 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................. 90 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 18 
Chemical Products teenie he ae eee ee eee 123 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......... 73 
Construction seek Se es ee EN Oe cern eae 1,220 
Generall@ontractors essere eee ae 789 
Speciale irade Contractors aceasta recat 431 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 542 
FL TANSPOFEAtIOM eset ce k tee ie einen teen ots 397 
SCOrag enn mere hse ence te ee rep oe etree eee ee 20 
Gommiunicationinw: sacar ees creek eee 125 
Public Utility Operation.......................... 72 
Trade 2a. er ee eres ae cae ae et teeter 1,530 
Wiholesalects Soins cece tcersent bene igen eerie. 562 
Pletal Scepter eee esi teieie cree ec eee ete 968 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 452 
Service ances ee eee eae ee 6,563 

Communityion Luplicipervicesmeerea reece cei 20 
Governments senvilce serene mene ae rere rae er 5,533 
INecreatiOnser VilCe eee a eee ee eee cre 47 
BusinessimerviCOwseee cao eens ae een ree 457 
Personal Service senses oc eo en on cee en en 325 
GRAND TOTAL secre hr eee 14,631 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Female 


12,717 


Total 


27,348 


Change from 


Oct. 30, 
1959 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 3, 1959() 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
| Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
| Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,527 1,244 Pdi 6,556 1,812 8,368 
Clerical sWiOnkerse eae ner ee ereince 5, 408 3,972 9,380 15, 204 45, 226 60, 430 
| Sales: Workers aie yr Geog cates nce ucee. 946 1, 268 2,214 6, 399 13,976 20,375 
| 
i Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 359 4,907 5, 266 33, 646 25,392 59,038 
| SSE Sy bee A aee Lt Rae eee ae 1 = 1 1,986 2 1,988 
| Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 172 10 182 5, 033 489 5,522 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,432 915 5,347 161, 000 25,088 186, 088 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
| HODACCOE Poe hc mee ee oate 55 9 64 1,424 574 1,998 
ehextiles) (clObming ele mites jer siete « 51 708 759 3,932 16, 403 20,335 
j Lumber and lumber products....... 1,315 1 Pos 12,898 157 13,055 
) Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 53 if 983 512 1,495 
Leather and leather products....... 20 53 73 1,339 1,340 2,679 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 13 — 13 534 62 596 
WIE Oe INE vse Peo Gem Se oo 463 a 470 20, 222 960 21,182 
lec thicalecceraateecice teeta crer nce ae 78 7 85 2,779 1,042 3, 821 
Transportation equipment.......... 4 1 5 1,695 142 1, 837 
IVETTiaT Pee eens eters he tiers Sacists, es 139 —_ 139 1,872 - 1,872 
@onstruchiOne. sso 4 sees an 522 — 522 48,551 14 48 565 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 639 14 653 28, 257 143 28, 400 
Communication and public utility... 30 — 30 815 3 818 
sirademmGusenvilCe sme mrmerae sent se ale 116 74 190 5, 423 2,285 7,708 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 856 21 877 21,802 1, 080 22,882 
OPEL Clint ete cers c estes ies neta swe ee 40 13 53 3, 154 328 3,482 
PAT Peniti COSeeieen ecets ects. se 2° 38 — 38 5,320 43 5,363 
Wingate caVViOGkerare: caer arti et 2,356 358 2,714 135, 207 25, 870 161,077 
iMexere) navel Wal eRNeCO es a4 ap canoe oeuen 19 114 133 5,494 7,027 128521 
| Lumber and lumber products....... Wi 1 78 ies athe 394 13,505 
| Metal wor kino. ss ose rise cs 42 10 62 6,531 695 7,226 
GonsteuculOnest es soe tes anette 1, 567 1 1,568 68,431 a 68,431 
Other unskilled workers............- 651 232 883 41,640 17,754 59,394 
| GRAND TOTAL............. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137,855 502,886 
() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Neen ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
a 














Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office 1 Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
D (?) 3 Month Year Meee Month Year 
1959 z Oct. 29, Owarele 1959 , Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 
1959 19 1959 1958 
Newfoundlandse 0.542. oeerioeen > 391 395 164 12,686 5,821 12,329 
Comment Brookveucce aeete ce coarser 26 20 6 2,523 1,437 2,866 
Grandelallstieen caret tte cc cles 12 21 5 e232 516 1,509 
Sins! Kollel hilo eon eockeen actos Said eoaReoe 353 354 153 8,931 3, 868 7,954 
Prince Edward Island................. 89 260 123 3,028 1,123 2,098 
@harlotvevowileee cece ces ete 61 91 82 1,997 749 1,442 
SimimersiGeeas creates cree eter 28 169 41 1,031 374 656 
Nova Scotiaeece..ccess cosets care: 1,159 680 1,124 20,035 12,150 18,352 
Amherst faced owas sree ae asic. 15 12 6 815 44 670 
IBLIG Te Wateharcie ce ais sree clas ele cee 11 18 26 1,259 672 973 
Tata Kets ae otarceiercce a oie oor tet ane te ots. eisserets 891 405 867 I Pal 3,935 4,333 
Iiih@elai occ eee SAR CAG GOD OOGne UCCod| MaeBoeeeoe.da ooh oc dios otic lorem didn dttn.0.0 545 180 394 
Kent vaillesaemase. oo einen crea 58 81 83 1,685 761 1,308 
lGrhigrgeloye) nc ance codon aBaaeconman eon 6 9 1 495 261 577 
iINews Glasvown omen cece. oe 16 31 56 2,587 1,253 2,620 
Spring hill Bienen awaetaerek cetera tcre te sft | etoss ctenerstslottters 7 Its Seaton eta 1,205 826 1,254 
RIASUN Nea cat, ho cea eae BaD Gccoacoutod 57 24 15 3,247 2,243 3,516 
TU TUTOR eee stcracsls oes eee Oa teetore emacs 33 28 18 1,339 739 1,266 
FY AEM OMI oe. cereale vesieerertcte:sieccusrete 12 68 52 1,646 833 1,441 
New Brunswick................0-006- 1,071 725 570 19, 967 10,419 18,145 
IBathursty: 22 cress pe eitere aie eteereisiee s1eier 9 3y/ 4 2,809 825 2,249 
Campbelltonits ine cenie sc elocere cela 40 28 47 1,118 708 1,186 
I Qabaahiitelswoves a ndaaonomencoods chDor 30 4 7 1170 479 1,196 
IDigete raleerm nobab doce sobueonatons one 130 155 87 1,723 942 1,380 
IM GO ee oSeeetete. cctacliste es Dariacnavelstararensle 42 45 17 454 256 529 
IMOnGtONe sam anee me ance nee ies ears 397 165 238 4,979 2,561 4,186 
ING weastled asnus cer siveattererste sslevers 2 YA Ap ea enerD tb oe 1,875 911 leis 
Salted ONS aa emieciente etek tae orci 271 213 116 2,494 1,934 2,814 
Sts wotephen ac. actvesie terest seriesin ete 35 18 29 1,647 986 1,461 
SUSSEX ae eins Sete ete cite eve nctomtee 45 13 21 544 306 456 
Wioodstoclenr ss ctcceraaceet sce 70 45 4 1,154 511 965 
Quebec 2... seat c ees cates teiteeeetsin ce 5,005 6,607 3,000 146, 282 89,386 140,295 
TMi gate errs ai emieiaie cet iras cieitac cn ce eRaC eS 5 17 31 2,043 1,261 1,641 
IASDeStOSaceicceitas outa sete tetanic ce ore. 2 30 5 629 366 658 
Baie Comeauticeoncearecete eee 109 LAO RS taste cteey ac 560 BEE Mlb isor cians 
Beadulharmoiswnrtacte sc ctes weeeiseateciee sc 14 24 21 1,092 605 967 
Bucking hamlaeecer er ctue ceils iereieelect 10 68 mil 914 501 845 
(WaUSADSCall Ws, sates terete rors cress 210 14 207 961 545 1, 267 
ChandlerMin mecca oeenetee cece 22 11 U 830 223 672 
(OHICOUDLIT Aas operate rein cee erator 99 533 98 1,584 1, 209 1,639 
Cowansyilleste asso eee eee ee ee 13 These bie ai cine eae 428 ZOOE taut eeeenete 
Dol bedi ret eon cio 2 66 i 801 531 746 
ID nmannrnGnre hil Ov o5 49 gaoeoomoasesade 34 33 19 1,984 1, 250 1,668 
Marnhaiise sere eer acacia e i 16 9 692 521 870 
Morestvallemeene spe cei once Hie 398 14 473 224 1,009 
ASDO se ta to atiee tos ae slay Sisesintels ale Ristereiee 2 1 3 904 212 580 
Granbync tecture eins decease 16 19 21 eoo2 1,022 1,669 
ET ULE are coe rear ee care es 21 33 15 3, 283 1,708 2,693 
JOWeStber sree nein eee 97 78 44 3,657 1,987 2,794 
TONGUES. eevee ce setae cre hte tarcs iss 12 JES 15 2,203 1,279 1,946 
Ts CHUbER mere ete torn sacra aks ova als 26 16 ile 623 417 571 
Va; Malbaiesaeccwcet venta eee 6 10 9 1,143 473 903 
LOCp4 MI elites a See eG b amon coon anee see. 518 561 70 798 575 938 
IOVS re Pe ee ee cate rete eee 31 58 88 2,900 1550 2,909 
Louisevilleaser. see owe eitetes if 22 20 923 529 876 
Masog. Saye ecanattercieet csittessstte Soe 2 2 5 672 613 541 
IManiswea Kil weer ayetereteretecterctorcsiates crerielers 11 133 3 514 254 543 
Ma tane erect ee ee erect tote eras ey etere 26 11 4 1352 396 1,488 
IMGranbiCsie cacieaiecete lise ete cere cietorae o4| s ietalsievortaterers 2 5 962 470 642 
IMont-Laurierscncecameceacer ee orees 31 37 3 569 218 592 
Montiistenyinc ccc os ierieettersas tenia « 5 25 12 1,156 491 950 
Montrealbtcse cierto 1,805 2eolo 1,388 54,708 36,161 55,118 
INewakichimondieeaasemreciite teers 10 3 5 ta 275 791 
OLtsAlireclemasne ie sete taie sector Das lcatterereere ee 10 547 327 401 
Que beGins seme ccc coer wetiviee cies 295 430 294 11,319 7,079 10,302 
Rimouskimcercat cee ce crater eters 78 88 76 2,745 ee by/ Qnele 
Rivaererdusuouprereerecce ceases 7 21 10 2,577 990 2,403 
Roberval 15 223 75 826 581 855 
IRVOLT higills pic Croc OCR SAGE nc co cicio ce 109 44 69 2,027 IL Bee 1,953 
StewA cathe nce desc ctiererteciere stersiere 48 14 52 896 432 824 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 63 66 22 942 521 805 
Stes: Phénesemy erence eee ee eee 26 29 33 2,171 1,149 1,532 
St: Hy acinthetarcce sce tence nace 67 62 24 2,189 1,461 1,539 
StypJ eas ee tie cio saretiterevctorite ets 64 58 37 2,062 1517 did 
Str, JOLOMe Meters wae tee sk eeelecerers cetors 93 65 26 1,762 981 1,971 
Sept-fles SP eee ci wydis Sects eee etsters 177 192 65 1,094 697 1,264 
Shawinlganes meee ceicmaversterserse ects 188 68 26 3,371 1,967 3, 860 
Sherbrooke ss ssacmecerscie ceca siete sisters 137 157 ie 4,594 3,122 4,158 
Sorel see eh ce cite waters 34 37 19 2,326 1,326 3,698 
wnhetfordeManes ences net sete cere 74 58 19 1,643 1,343 1, 406 
Mrois-Rivicres sneer cece ciniceeiee eae 147 146 133 4,333 2,559 3,930 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
















Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office Q) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Deo. 2 Month Year Dee. 2 Month Year 
1959 Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 1959” Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Vali OL Meee Bee gs or 43 22 3 1,582 1,118 1,641 
Valley field BS AW SCOR Be On DE Son on ae 19 18 es 1, 837 1,260 2,017 
Victoulavillencscamics t samimolaislerkcistec 12 Os 21 1,899 1,105 1,573 
Valletta Georvesacn. carters cic HO 70 17 1,678 924 1,488 
Ontario... ... 0.6... eee e ee eee c eens 10,915 8,933 8,046 176,818 108, 082 150,617 
AIMPTiOL..... 6.2 eee e sree cece ee eeees 39 278 180 259 
ATTIC... eee e eee e cece cee e nce ceceee 10 22 32 oie 882 1,070 
(Bellewallonnre sec ones ceerialets sicce-ote, 0.8 36 39 12 1,614 1,047 1,542 
Brace brid Omer etter 28 46 88 1,141 479 920 
Bramplomeemien arte eee ese sass a 30 37 27 1,584 1,388 816 
Brantford MRS Core le ovale eiee eas tehehe eyiaeis se 87 94 52 2,692 1,693 2,060 
Brockville 42 43 25 520 348 577 
Carleton Place 4 6 2 341 180 328 
Chatham 48 68 40 1,838 1, 236 2,014 
(Oyo sYe Ee Nic gan Go oor Sao wbaamouT aot 21 39 6 1,062 460 
Collmpwoodsacenadeeatee cect 6 32 19 585 380 673 
Wormers ierace ceo stohot aye eke sisie/sie. one 113 92 54 2,927 1,962 2,867 
Glia plane meee se crtaeiia rises ver 38 Stites eiSeetotn der 367 SOOM eres arse 
Ilse RADDA Ge Sap open cnidonconmeeneass 2 4 5 732 426 710 
Moran Useless, oa oooocuuHacoGanooOcod 23 22 51 518 269 483 
ENO GUVVUILIS TIM ereiers sieeve oreieereteicr vrereiere «7 139 77 142 2,520 i P33Hl 2,382 
(GIS Se, BO oO SCORED OTOO OE COO DED ECoG 81 82 dal 1,364 923 1,240 
Ganano CUGe reels wiersetre croleclevecare'e:8 5 U 1 295 142 280 
mi GOCLCLI CI MR etenic om cecreictels cicteiererersurs ik 41 18 513 324 340 
Grae lip inves crete tere rcttererche rte’ fore rorevorstolars 50 44 35 1,574 1,212 1,201 
12 imag rosiin «keane Bom occoSeeaman ce toS 727 882 508 12,708 8,366 13,595 
Ela wikkesburviecme atc cect ciel ily 24 11 754 372 702 
Kanuskasingseseace te steers ts sce: 8 23 39 677 516 870 
CNOLEG erchattle cesta eerere uel ore esi clover! arene 12 18 9 788 359 745 
King stonweernscchite erect: 59 92 84. 2,174 1,386 1,760 
ankland@lalke wns cccmetymciecesieies 97 61 20 1,281 701 1,293 
Ici tChenereeeecie se roc vere emacs 89 164 99 1,998 1,159 1,895 
ILESHENTNAION, onanonovacccaooDUdDOUdC 88 23 23 1,248 885 867 
biG ANA ao oo adonococ Co be GOO SCOOGOr 29 11 1 833 378 533 
Stowell eer ce saeco teenies 15 24 15 337 141 296 
IisiNeleitiohs poMtahdrunancaconconodosce 1,067 555 872 4,925 O200 4,181 
Long Branch 90 137 87 3,697 2,644 3,027 
WMitcilan clam een cs oe tone ee os ce heals 20 15 15 937 413 801 
IN[BRORNE 550 cabo odonuecaccoudoD Dodd Ue 4 5 4 603 276 502 
INK POaBiEl lin sHoonoooGUcas sabe HUOOdS 27 101 48 1,390 941 938 
Neves RMU) S 4, a coccoaasebooL and ent 221 30 152 2,528 1,561 2,348 
INorthebayemerens acetic ier. 6 12 22 36 1,570 1,009 1,653 
@Mallevaille st rerevarcreiers ae ereretelore cieie ae’ ates 145 105 63 828 578 699 
(OvaIoinclisc: .aee necro tcoc conan rn ae 23 25 22 1,019 526 877 
(sla wateeeiaa. clone meena 108 111 77 10, 808 3,473 SRO2 
VELA Whee netttlo ceo are everaceietelselelsvers austere s Ue @eit 887 1,670 6,064 3, 890 5,134 
Once sOluGl onotcoovonododoaoHaGan. 94 51 7 1,508 697 1,342 
Pim? SWUNG lsconcanacgeacogu00UCeDbr De tl Risener cte sc il 496 304 499 
Rem broke cme ccte cece aes ce 52 90 45 1,692 1,034 1,645 
ert le rete tersherots ci oieteeeravsierey= siete’ = = 18 19 21 524 261 
iPeterporoug herr secre ecient: 42 62 37 3,063 2,050 2,719 
JEON Se ORBEA eae Cae nO oR Cp ebEeCe 7 11 11 5 244 387 
IDG rE ATE UC eer eatete rsiste le: seictetrcusieecarst ee 300 131 209 3,280 1,891 3,927 
Rorti@ol borne wreaks tecie cites re 8 4 961 420 816 
(BrESCOLUR Iie Aoeeaeroehe ey reetertowsisicie 14 30 12 758 458 742 
ReMEEe UW tie ere ee te setae sietees aia ale 9 8 2 568 289 588 
Sty Catharines tc: cise errreede slave's 93 158 74 6,122 2,571 3,448 
tev HOMmas er rces cre nies cleave cielo sveierers 33 52 59 1,512 1,130 8 
ALIN rere cheterecerererevepats at ctevs rev siausr’s 63 58 78 Deni 1,332 2,200 
Sales bel Lanieea emrericrayelisielstciry: 374 288 223 1,659 1,107 1,868 
STING OC MER eater chats orcvevoveteiercisieioreeveleews 35 40 22 1,067 603 777 
Sioux Ookoutereecercme creer sic a: 9 12 9 188 119 238 
Sima bhisnb alll sveeeeseye eke sien ctetsvercteystsiscsys 10 Uf 14 425 246 469 
SHLAtLOLG oa etter er versiseioteieters siciciaye 30 25 39 825 507 872 
Sammon AME. occogugonononeonoodes 8 892 616 1,285 
Snel TIAL oascoosods de coocuondenowan 222 ile 197 3,697 2,037 5,791 
mllsonb Ungar eer iekerretetetelsTs 13 D Gia | craretteterexesues = 397 MWh Ws RAcaa eee OO 
PIsi TAA TANTS eee erm eerertete since etcetera chal 69 71 2 1,993 1, 230 1,979 
EROLONtON nee nein eks Seiciclsiss ee sie eee yeiste 3,428 2, 852 2,024 39, 758 28, 243 35, 006 
ST PeENtOMe tee oe see OO oe serseisier 79 510 
Weallkertonsece scocresissvceirenstscis sot 26 58 29 707 425 363 
Wallaceburoseerrie criticise scree: 4 8 731 426 591 
Wiellaricdetee sae ano orticters, «) elsievetneye 47 50 32 1,633 983 1,962 
WESTON piri nee cietee claidhe eiaisclata clevere 100 135 119 3,764 3,230 2,166 
A alive Rion ese Sener ob nope cue tace 829 182 97 13,019 6,122 9,393 
Woodstock wenn once cerieecere cise 26 BOM ere cre ots Scere 1,082 TAO cerca sleresteiler 
MI AMICOD AS ek ccicecctae Soreeter ects Se ietea eles 3,909 2,838 3,874 19,278 11, 269 19,591 
iBrandonss-eece sae ccs Fs Sn! Oe PA ae "167 ; 2,098 1,075 1,519 
ID ATT sno opeDuosooeooonAdcoDOS 11 16 12 1,431 573 1,205 
Tibi’ Mikes tenis des pacoandoSunosonuloD 40 26 19 271 205 253 
Portage la Prairie. ...c.scneeseceers 69 44 45 1,118 601 844 
Menage ime tactsterce ere sitcrecsisle eiecers 59 61 58 336 203 358 
WRT 2s Ant odooomioonsodaencgadene 3,547 2,524 3, 466 14,024 8,603 15,412 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office () Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Dacr3 Month Year Dea3 Month Year 
1959 ° Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 1959 Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Saskatchewamies.2 2. s5-cte eee 754 763 737 16,095 8,161 12, 688 
LOSteV alle emer acon Soe oe ee 45 42 52 498 292 384 
lov dimiinstereeen erent 6 IES lies bortevaeeae chee 364 iL SOWRR | cemsranreneyserte 
IMGOsGAlaiw tere: oe eee re 212 123 201 1,475 830 1,106 
INO nla Ad GOW scaeoaascccacoganes De, 23 35 1,035 521 1,078 
PrincerAlbert=c.carce cee ee ae 35 41 47 1,929 1,081 GDL 
I.Gring Se gee 2 re hance eee ee 158 218 155 3, 656 1, 987 3, 062 
Saskatoon....... Boti cte ae aconioeeten ee sci 134 165 138 3,643 1, 833 2,797 
DWilG, Gurrentenevannte ceria aie 56 47 38 815 331 Doz 
Wey. burnt seeeeeee cite meaner pee 27 24 19 462 214 33 
BY On KtOnvns tee cterrrt ce Meee re 59 66 52 2,218 913 1 PH 
Albertat. Br ecrics 3.4 es ween 2,364 2,058 1,754 27,076 14, 488 23,539 
Blairimore wees ecu erie see 1 19 2 498 200 585 
Calvary Se 2 oe eee ee: 917 631 547 9,411 5,354 7,439 
Drumheller ner. ee ae ee 16 25 18 372 171 273 
dim onton Seen ee ee eae 1,028 1,032 841 12,259 6, 487 10, 904 
sons eoeire tas tert ee een ie oe 12 27 17 518 373 474 
beth bridoes ence ses eee eee 114 104 108 1,989 935 2,018 
Medicine Hate... oes a eee 194 141 165 935 444 939 
Red. Deer taht des acscla- feo hoe 82 79 56 1,094 524 907 
British Columbia...................... 2,218 1,751 1,584 61, 621 42,333 57,737 
Chilliwack packs ace eee 16 27 35 1,738 829 1,770 
Courtenayen erat oe eee 4 23 4 799 514 1,017 
Cran brooke tornc ee cere ee 16 23 58 899 475 709 
Dawson! Creeks. 34 etee os cee 16 22 11 1,138 627 1,029 
1) Wri Gain ders eee Wing ieee ty nee 22 19 16 736 477 744 
Kamloops spice cctedae mee heer 76 8 15 1,289 763 iL, pe 
Kelowna inte. s a eae ee 6 20 a 1,188 481 1,043 
§ Gh abasls hin tearey Senate nes Men ace 15 37 i 214 147 417 
Mission» Gity: 6 os ae eee eee ner il 6 28 Way 684 990 
Nanaimi omens J aades mere eee 11 14 14 1,000 740 1, 433 
Nelsons ee tae actian oe eee ne 14 10 6 1,181 617 871 
New Westminster.................. 268 198 267 8,458 6, 036 7,934 
Penticton: et adeno ee 7 14 7 1,307 486 1,016 
(PortvAl bernie. ss. 40 eee ree 24 16 24 698 520 1,022 
iPrince;George aan reece 89 50 82 2,343 1,918 2,778 
Prince Rupert ie 6 20 1,540 i, ieaty/ 1,659 
Prin Geto sy Hh. Me as, ea ON ae aa 6 11 4 431 203 267 
Quesnel Seal aaa ee ee 28 UL Al perio ars 1,176 22/4 eon eae ee 
Era Oe ey eae as oad Peer pe ea 63 46 20 995 609 792 
Vancouver. snc conan eter oe eee 1,069 1,012 655 25, 825 19, 286 24,919 
NVermomnon etecs Sis Sees eae 18 14 19 1, 884 858 1,479 
Victorian aoe. Se i ee ee Se 399 144 266 4,847 3,647 4,225 
Whitehorsetsges aacretee cece 23 20 19 564 337 501 
Canada vey Re tak 2s. fee ieee eet 27,875 25,010 21,331 502,886 303,223 455,391 
IM ales ot.5.-cSite acne Sa eerie ce 15,201 11,997 11,579 365,031 195, 816 329,050 
HMemales:. 5! tw aoa te eee Oe as 12,674 13,013 9,752 137, 855 107, 407 126,341 


ee 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





1954-1959 

Sn ee ee ee 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region | Region 
tates Bo caniiers Hoo nee Rota 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417] 175,199 131, 685 
LOD DUAN Acree aes ete aera 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
L9G sere te cectslc renter ee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
LOT (oie Atte te Ati AE, 877,704 586, 780 290, 924 59, 412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
LOSS Re Srnec seine ttc eee 840,129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
LOSSI( months) ieee eee 768,497 501, 640 266, 857 50, 898 183,798 263, 560 163,780 106, 461 
1959 (11 months)............. 911,272 613,613 297, 659 63,094 222,675 311,944 196,070 117,489 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Estimated 
nee ; ie aes of 
ae umber o eeks eneht 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
INewtourel sin isercrtere rte tcrstin oe ce sce choy ctere arse shear deat ater lets ous rere 4.0 16,000 344, 445 
ibnimncerwoawardel slang. ee eee Orne recs tae ees eee 0.8 3,061 DORON 
INGAAS COULA Rue Se soni hon trent ec taianae aes bee 9.1 36,501 664, 598 
News Bruns wiclompe ano ere tr oe eee orice deo re are ates oy ee 7.6 30,358 580,140 
CMG DEC ye SRT NOTE Soa TE hes REGS Oe leases panes 63.3 253, 389 5, 163,388 
OVNGATI1O nate Aer ie So Oe CRO. Oe ga ce, eens ma! oS So 75.8 303, 068 6,451,705 
Mani $o Daan tie Meee Sere oe eg ter eres cE A cor ch tchuniin oe 7.8 31,424 657, 042 
MASKAUCNe Wan watente ater IN en ee cee oo Ard, ania ane tos One 21,339 439,003 
TMM oY eNG Hehe ances cick co ERS oe lye eRe WLLL ee eae ee GET 9.6 38,251 819,390 
Ipvohi elo (Olden ont ncdern acca ela tas Seen TOT ee Ene ee or ee 26.3 105, 065 2,304, 090 
Abr Chino, INonannloyere TOA 5 v5 Gao eos pAanoenuocoGacuse 209.6 838, 456 17,479,376 
otala@snadanOcvobent Ibo Meni nee iano eens 159.8 671, 150 13,765, 735 
ova laGanadam Novem WereLOD Snape meen icra iit onerereereie 262.5 997,573 21,134, 688 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Duration on the Register (weeks) Novem- 
2 a9 cea. ISS a eg ee a eT eee Percent-| ber 28, 
rovince an ex : age 1958 
git antapee Olga | hee | Ost | 19-16. | 17-20 | O%C™ | Postal) ‘Total 
Less 20 : 

claimants 
Cangaagee. cicada 417,541 |209,025 | 57,717 | 57,075 | 30,120 | 17,476 | 12,195 | 33,933 32.0 419, 233 
Male era oa necumaci. 308,477 {170,640 | 44,973 | 39,898 | 18,484 9,801 6,355 | 18,326 34.4 311,585 
Memaleaeecacwccncne 109,064 |} 38,385 | 12,744 | 17,177 | 11,636 7,675 5,840 | 15,607 25.0 107,648 
Newfoundland............ 12,427 7,420 1,477 1,369 690 340 212 919 ifs 13,714 
Malet) en ater: 11,341 7,067 1,364 1,205 569 258 150 728 79.6 12,618 
Hemalesienaacccie aor 1,086 353 113 164 121 82 62 191 51.5 1,096 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,626 1,794 252 231 110 62 54 123 73.8 2,560 
Malet eet 2,053 1,512 188 179 63 31 28 52 76.1 2,011 
Hem aleve kerr 573 282 64 52 47 31 26 71 65.6 549 
NOVAS COLLAS eae tee 17,197 7,958 2n055 2,412 1,394 845 582 1,951 49.7 19,123 
IM Sle ane cme cate 13, 984 6, 939 iL Fale 1,937 1,006 605 375 1,409 b2e2 15,722 
Piemiale. eee a 3,213 1,019 342 475 388 240 207 542 40.4 3,401 
New Brunswick.......... 16, 845 8,808 2,218 2,492 1,047 591 402 1,287 62.4 18,017 
Male eet gamenenan net 13,068 7,329 1,792 1,768 685 389 247 858 64.7 14, 382 
Hemalere sack rreniel cet Onl adl 1,479 426 724 362 202 155 429 54.4 3,635 
Quebecs tes occa mae 122,529 | 59,114 | 16,761 | 18,019 9,397 5,641 3,672 9,925 30.7 134, 153 
Maleteetea eee 87,818 | 46,640 | 12,672 | 12,700 5, 852 3,124 1,810 5,020 pool 99,361 
lierootl =) 2 op So pacadee 34, (11 | 12,474 | 4,089 | 5,219| | 3,645) 2,517] 1,862) 4,90. 24.6 34,792 
Ontariose eee enras 143,364 | 69,766 | 21,127 | 17,794 | 10,377 | 6,250] 4,757 | 13,293 22.0 131, 485 
Maile eee eee oe. 102,746 | 56,185 | 16,282 | 11,461 6,048 3,351 2,481 6,938 2222 91,549 
Hemalene ees cee 40,618 | 13,581 4,845 6,333 4,329 2,899 2,276 6,355 21.4 39, 936 
MMlanitobasr-eeer ee a 16,268 | 8,769 | 2,585 | 2,109 843 594 372 | 1,046 3204 16, 787 
Male aereiees week ere 12,365 7,341 2,014 1,507 444 309 192 558 36.9 12,526 
Menralev wien. nae ek 3,903 1,428 §21 602 399 285 180 488 18.1 4,261 
Saskatchewan............ 12,623 7,247 1,675 1, 832 645 380 239 605 53.0 11,193 
Mal Gee ee eer 9,816 6, 293 1,368 1,315 327 159 92 262 59.1 8, 823 
IRS GAY caocmnoeeo cod 2,807 954 307 517 318 221 147 343 31.8 2,370 
EA Dertayme metas nelhemte 22,088 | 12,294 3,187 2,913 1,259 784 485 1,166 Oo ae 21,702 
IM sila seme nee te cia 16,309 | 10,031 2,427 1,949 701 409 213 579 36.4 16, 863 
Hem ales at leyse s 5,779 2,263 760 964 558 375 272 587 20.5 4,839 
British Columbia........ 51,574 | 25,855 6, 4380 7,904 4,358 1,989 1,420 3,618 28.3 50, 499 
Male. ie Sat en ets: 38,977 | 21,303 Delos 5,877 2,789 1, 166 767 1,922 29.8 37,730 
Femaleaesne cet a 12,597 4,552 1,277 2,027 1,569 823 653 1,696 23.5 12,769 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal Cre Be Cee Pending 

Province Total Entitled pee d 
Total* Jnitial Renewal | Disposed to ris Pending 

off Benefit Benefit 
Newioundlandshescerenesct cna. 8,974 7,665 1,309 4,872 3,530 1,342 5,382 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,149 1,843 306 1,489 1,171 268 857 
INGER SCOLLAN er terre rie: 10,331 7,650 2,681 7,430 Dado 1,899 4,557 
INGwalsinunsywic kee eee eeenente 10,900 8,265 2,635 8,019 6,013 2,006 4,675 
MuebeGerew eer Gece meatrnanrerieaee te TAG HES 54, 269 22,468 61, 297 48,131 13, 166 27,140 
Ontariownereerr cn coo ee nee 96,778 62, 487 34,291 78, 569 63, 291 15,278 31,301 
Manitobatercsnd cs eriee ter 11, 867 8,851 3,016 10, 086 7,566 2,520 3,482 
Saskatchewaneers.cns ene coeeme con: 9,196 6,877 2,319 7,459 5,477 1,982 3,106 
Al DGrtaspee nati cee one een 16, 869 11,421 5,448 13,748 10, 822 2,926 6,104 
iBritishi@olumbianamececceeeoene 34,791 24, 406 10,385 28, 288 20,374 7,914 12,433 


Total, Canada, November 1959} 278,592 193, 734 84,858 221,207 171,906 49,301 99,037 
Total, Canada, October 1959...| 151,191 96,354 54, 837 138, 239 99 , 922 38,317 41,652 
Total, Canada, November 1958] 246,568 164, 223 82,345 202,057 152,930 49,127 88, 814 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 28,177. 


+ In addition, 26,146 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,616 were special requests not granted and 1,167 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,918 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1959—O ctobe wetre § crest ects ce aa ceases Sarath ons are cee rere OR 4,096,100 3, 845, 500 250, 600 
Septem bores sae ace he ae eee ick oe chee een eee 4,028,000 3, 826, 400 201,600 
TRCN) TE OA MOS CTA Ee ee AONE eee ene Cette Cems 4,009,000 3,799,000 210,000 
PUL yar ee heer te oat td Se ter cee ae ae ee ae ee 3,996,000 3,770, 100 225,900 
RTT Se gers EPO Hrs a, Sic NER RE eit A ch SPREE One Co ear Unr eR ee 8 A 3,989,000 3,768, 500 220, 500 
May ute valeter ct shatesseete Tork oe nebe yor allel eleva pie PnsTe clea okede lahateren ce at eleiees Sie cca 3,919,000 3,639,600 279,400 
T2401 Gt) MEN cs Soest Raat, RIL Een 5a am ROE Gage, et | 4,134,000 3,523,200 610, 800 
IME CYS eae ee Ae ae ee Tree ne eee 4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 
MO DIUaT Sos ct eicn toes sao ait, fee eae eee cece tee 4,248,000 3,452,000 796,000 
UAT ATY ares oteehece oat ete tehe as cle oe ars ais SEE od nee ee 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 
1958-=D ecem ber yatec csperie ae ore ee hee are Cee oe eee oe Tare 4,265,000 3,550, 000 715,000 
IN OVEN DEN. see ater ie coe done ccs eco eee eee ee 4,060,000 3,640, 800 419,200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
oy Total Food «| Shelter | {Clothing | Household | Commodi. 

operation ties and 

Services 
195A Y CAT A meprarecietses stineieyoreeers oeeioe NG ADB 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
AQ HSU CUL a aces dei woreetuleelccce con cece 116.4 iP). 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
OGG —= CAT eyes sore sine « oerae eee cinereus 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 iayigil 120.9 
OV eGR obagoodn ae eee eattadstetoce aes 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
OSS =. Calcd: be Gaatelarets eaten a Sucker eee PS 122 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
NOS QS Vanu arya cnets steric me opele eisier exe retoie 126.1 12283 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
IH COTUATY _ ee sinore cea mieten cris WAY, of 121-2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Vance Seta ties siasrties ce hee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
Jaki dal (ot, oa eee yee eR tnA Ais cee areas 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
LV ctele ei erclersve are cid eterele eiclevereterer lets 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
ART ad too Sen ee EaOocn Gn DOR O ener 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
Ahi Ree a tGacd ot ae abe bo one 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
FATISUSt decane ete oe ence ne 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
DEplemiberavermcee secession 7fe, ak 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
OGto bere ye tee eae cle ne reee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November weetnem es sack cinsice teehee 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
MSCEMIDETr ce wae eNelecte ohetstois ores atets 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 12 Ber 136.8 
1960 = J ANUAT Vite. oe en iets eerie 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 23h 136.9 





TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1959 








(1949 = 100) 

Total Aa 
aaa aaa om- 

Hee Nov. Dac Food Shelter | Clothing ee modities 

: 3 ; A 

1958 1959 1959 Cae ices 
(Q)nstevobn sa N i cesses. 112.6 114.6 114.6 110.5 115.2 105.7 109.1 12725 
EV lita x open ratte yh erag eh erate 124.3 PCr 127.3 leave 134.6 120.2 129.7 139.9 
aint) Olammeenet aarti cs spcreee 126.7 129.2 129.1 122.9 138.2 117.4 124.9 142.9 
Montrose tracted tara. fe 126.9 128.7 128an 128.7 144.9 107.0 120.0 NeYAoal 
Oca wart meses etree cc Cates oe 126.5 128.6 128.3 122.0 147.8 114.8 121.2 137.6 
HROLONULO Mice Seite sccm en eee 129.1 130.5 130.1 120.6 153.5 114.5 123.7 139.1 
WADI NEYO SE bo eG ane BE TOR ae 124.0 125.7 125.4 120.0 13300 118.8 120.1 134.4 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 12257 124.6 124.0 119.4 124.4 120.4 125.5 130.1 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 122.5 124.7 124.1 117.8 124.6 118.7 126.6 133.4 
AVI COUVIEL Eerie cote ae celecristenre 127.8 129.8 129.6 124.4 138.5 116.2 133.0 137.0 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 











Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and ae 





4 Lockouts Duration in Man-Days- 
eo a Durine Month] Strikes and | Workers Petco 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

iY Eee aS ROR oerec cia cemioks ne Brae oeEoe 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
Iho ee SOE erro ee cities on Reo ait 149 159 60, 090 1,875, 400 0.18 
1 LSS ey ee eee Pond gta IS rte, Bey rat Se ears Ae 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 Ost 
LOD Ti eceOe Oni eee ae 242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 881 0.14 
Ae MN OA eS o. AMS eR Oa bola de 25 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 0.24 
“1958*" DD ecem beraacicn eee eee oe 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 
#10590: anuany-eeae seer cee ee eee 14 38 13, 739 158, 730 0.16 
MeDruary seme te aoe er eerie 9 29 7,068 123,175 Ont 
Marche Arty ers- or rarrcorine eens 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 

ADT CPR eRe eRe cho ee eTce 12 22 8, 747 72,340 0.07 

IM avis MA ea el ees oo mecte te mer cpicnc PE 20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 

Aisi OS eee en eS ea eae 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 

ULV AS nee oe eee TT 26 42 41,417 685,505 0.65 
AUPUStO re fe aes ore eine 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
Dentenibers. eee eee ee ete 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
Octoberstetnao ee eee 11 29 7,100 67,012 0.06 
INOViem Dei meetin crc emer reece: 8 18 4,392 59,741 0.06 
Decemibers.c:. oacterc cn so soe eee ee 13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 





























DECEMBER 1959, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers gh mela Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 

Teckouts Involved Toslenite Involved 
ee i kee ay : a 3105 Newtolndland haute ear ee eh cas ae 
BS IAPR os fale Ge ates ee te eit eae are cance og nile eee cig = (seins IBohiengel Menaels Me se on camp alleaoeeadaouldea cock dene 
MELINA) 25-2 Ya lapeececrcratete race era lhe coetere siactens | oebsieratat al ieeeaeeareen oa Ne ee Pate es Ae act Ta | ae | ae a 
Manulacturmea. occ) 1,94 ; OW HES RUNS wale ke sates ol festa eee ee erences erates | ere 
gyaien : Lie 28, OO Ee cichee Rane ee ee 4 1,922 28, 260 
Construction............ 4 968 21,120 Ontario...............-- 12 1,428 25, 110 
Transportation, etc...... 2 147 480 Manitoba seas 2) 445 1,890 
Public utilities.......... 9 480 3, 400 Baska tchie wane is eee lceslcee cette ses. al ions ak etter | one eee ees 
Trad 6 O11 750 Alberta Dp teat rte Role n sidietess [ese hota are sonra sieteis tate Harare een 
PROG Cisne iy Ses Tt British Columbia....... 4 41 790 
Der viGem maser eect 1 69 1, 240 Beaders lity tere. c yo ctae Mtn eee ol arc cea eee 
All industries....... 2, 3, 836 56, 050 All jurisdictions.... 22 on 836 56, 050 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 1009 OR MORE WORKERS, 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MANUFACTURING— 


Tobacco and Tobacco products— 
British Leaf Tobacco Co. of 


Canada, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Textile products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, 
Magog, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
General Contractors, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION Etc.— 
Ball Bros. Transport, 


Montreal, Trois Riviéres and 
Eastern Township Centres, 


Que. 


PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATION— 


Manitoba Hydro Electric, 


Board, 


Selkirk, Man. 


Textile Federation 
(CCCL) 


Carpenters Loc. 
18 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Loc. 106 (CLC) 


Seven building trades 
unions (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


DECMBER 1959 











1,740 | 27,280 |102, 130 
(85) 
950 | 20,900 | 32,300 


102 300 300 


400 | 1,800 | 1,800 


(Preliminary) 

Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

Workers —_— 
Involved! ph ocem- ‘Achie Termi- 
; nation 

ber {mulated Daw 
140 420 420 | Dec. 9 


Major Issues 


Result 


Piece work rates of tiers~ 
50c. per cwt. increase in 
piece work rate. 


Wages~ 
Wages~ 


Wages, signing of an agree- 
ment ~ 25c. an hour in- 
crease, agreement to be 
signed later. 


Employment of non-union 
workers on the job~ Re- 
turn of workers, pending 
further negotiations. 





Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


“ $1.00 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Per 





Subscription 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


Between January and February, employment declined by an estimated 
36,000; the decline was mainly a reflection of seasonal factors. Male workers 
accounted for all of this drop; employment of females showed a slight increase. 
Almost three quarters of the employment decline was in agriculture. Non- 
agricultural employment showed a net decline of 10,000 as a result of layoffs 
in forestry, manufacturing and trade and a partly offsetting expansion in 
services. The reduction in non-farm jobs was concentrated in Quebec; very 
little change in employment occurred in the other regions. 


In February, non-farm employment was up 3.1 per cent over a year 
earlier, with most of the advance stemming from expansion of the service 
producing industries such as trade, financial institutions and community and 
government services. Manufacturing employment has shown little improvement 
during the past few months. This development can be attributed in part to the 
fact that output in some of the industries that figured most prominently in the 
recovery has approached capacity. In the iron and steel products industries, 
for example, output and employment have been fairly stable at near-record 
levels this winter, following an upward trend that persisted through most of 
the year. The building materials industries weakened somewhat in recent 
months, reversing the upward trend that began early in 1958. 

The labour force (allowing for seasonal movements) has been expanding 
at an increased rate during recent months, after rising relatively slowly through 
most of 1959. In February, an estimated 6,218,000 persons were attached to 
the labour force, about 134,000 more than a year before. Women accounted 
for 56 per cent of the gain. The disproportionate increase in the female labour 
force is the combined result of population growth and participation in the 
labour force by a greater proportion of women. About 27 per cent of the 
non-institutional female population over 14 years of age were in the labour 
force in February, a record proportion for the month. 

The year-to-year increase in the male labour force resulted from the 
natural growth in the adult population and from net immigration. The latter 
was responsible for roughly one third of the gain. There was a slight decrease 
in the proportion of males participating in the labour force, primarily because 
of the downward trends in participation rates among teenagers and older men. 
Men in the middle age groups have a considerably stronger labour force 
attachment so that relatively small changes in rates were to be expected. 
The 25 to 44-year age group, for example, has registered only a fractional 
change in the rate of participation during the past several years. For the 
adult male population as a whole, 79.4 per cent were in the labour force 
in February compared with 79.8 per cent a year before. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— CANADA 
1958 — 59 — 60 





Total 
6,400,000 — Labour Force 


6,300,000 
| 6,200,000 
- 6, 100,000 
| 6,000,000 



































Persons 
6,100,000 —— With Jobs 
| 6,000,000 
| 5,900,000 
| 5,800,000 
| 5,700,000-~=> 
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- 5,500,000 
~ 5,400,000 
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With Jobs: 


The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work was estimated to 
be 555,000 in February, 51,000 more 
than in January. Most of this increase 
occurred in Quebec, which witnessed a 
more than seasonal rise in unemploy- 
ment, partly because of an unusually 
large increase in the labour force and 
partly because of cutbacks in employ- 
ment. In the country as a whole, all of 
the additional job seekers in February 
were men. The number of women job 
seekers declined slightly during the month 
despite a rise in the female labour force. 
The relative ease with which new women 
entrants obtained employment can be 
attributed to the vigorous growth of the 









Non-Agriculture 


service industries, where the proportion 
of females is relatively high. 

Unemployment in February was 
slightly higher than a year before, with 
increases confined to Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. The February figure 
was 8.9 per cent of the labour force 

cpmanmnmncmmmemncumemenmemmunnumewen | compared with 8.8 per cent last year. In 
addition to the job seekers, an estimated 
43,000 were on temporary layoff, about 10,000 more than a year earlier. 

Of the 555,000 job seekers in February, 496,000 were men and 59,000 
were women. About one third were in the under-25-years age group and 
one quarter were over 45 years of age, the same distribution as in the previous 
month. Construction and the primary industries accounted for almost half 
of the total seeking-work figure in February. Between January and February, 
the largest increase in job seekers came from the primary industries. 

In February, persons without jobs had been seeking work for an average 
of 3.7 months, one-half month less than at the same time last year. The number 
of persons who had been seeking work for four months or more declined 
by 34,000 over the year. In February, this group accounted for 29 per cent 
of the total compared with 39 per cent a year ago. 

* ** * 





= 5,200,000 
5,100,000 
5,000,000 — 
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Since the recession low of two years ago, the output of non-agricultural 
industries in Canada has moved ahead in an uneven fashion—bursts of expan- 
sion interspersed with periods of stability. In the second half of 1959 labour- 
management disputes in Canada and in the United States accounted in part 
for the slowdown of that period. However, quite apart from these special 
factors, the recovery period as a whole has been characterized by offsetting 
movements among the factors that ordinarily provide the main stimulus for 
an expansion of economic activity. 

A reduction in the rate of inventory liquidation in 1958 and a shift 
to strong accumulation in 1959 has been easily the most important influence 
in the expansion. This important source of demand was augmented by increases 
in government purchases of goods and services in 1958 and the first part of 
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1959, and thereafter by an upsurge in f= 
outlays for new plant machinery and 
equipment. Exports have alternately in- | i ald Ka 
creased and declined; a particularly | 
strong advance occurred in the last quar- | 
ter of 1959 and early 1960. Private con- 
struction has been a negative influence 
on balance; in 1958 increases in housing | 
construction more than offset declines in | 7 
business, but in 1959 outlays in both | Raath ges | 
sectors declined. Finally, consumer ex-| HMMM... 
penditure on durable goods has exhibited | Br Te SA teen Die ear. ls | 
both increases and declines since the 
first quarter of 1958 but has made af" 
small net gain for the period as a whole. 
The conflicting movements of these | 
major stimulants to economic activity | 
have produced an expansion more hesi- 
tant than others in the postwar period. 
Strong and steady advances in employ- 
ment occurred only in the first half of | 
1959. At other times the course of em-/| 
ployment, after allowing for seasonal | 
changes, rose slowly, with frequent, sharp | 
TVG AUED MIGHTY A Trlsinay Saives fap OA geManav ate th 11 baie eee meee Meta m e RUN gerne NMOS 
part, these movements were a reflection 
of interruptions to production schedules caused by labour-management dis- 
putes. To some extent, they also reflected a greater emphasis on cost reduction 
brought about by increased competition, both at home and abroad. 


Some notable employment advances have taken place in goods-producing 
industries in the past two years. As a group, however, the goods-producing 
industries have barely recovered the losses of the recession. Particular 
industries, such as iron and steel products, have made strong advances, but for 
the group as a whole there has been no net gain over the past two years. The 
advance in total employment over this period has been almost entirely in the 
handling and distribution of goods and in the provision of services. 


















MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
1949 = 100 







Index 
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Construction—Review and Outlook 


Construction employment was higher, on average, in 1959 than in 1958 
but tended to drop off towards the end of the year. It was supported by the 
large volume of housing activity that was started in 1958 and carried over 
into 1959, and by increased outlays on highways and other public construction. 
Private non-residential construction, on the other hand, declined both in 1958 
and in 1959, reflecting the completion of such projects as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, pipelines and power installations, which has outweighed the con- 
siderable volume of new work that has been begun in this period. 

The reduction in housebuilding activity has been an important influence 
on the employment situation this winter. At the end of the year, the number 
of units under construction was 82,000, about 7 per cent fewer than a 
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year earlier, and this gap widened in the first quarter of 1960. The low 
level of activity in housebuilding was accompanied by a significant decline 
in other fields of construction in the fourth quarter. Both were directly respon- 
sible for a good deal of the relatively high unemployment this winter, and 
contributed to a slowdown in a number of manufacturing industries. 


The outlook for construction and construction materials industries is 
more promising than current developments might suggest. The annual survey 
of investment intentions, published recently by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, indicates a total capital expenditure of $8.8 billion in 1960, an 
increase of 4 per cent over last year. Outlays for machinery and equipment are 
expected to increase sharply, reflecting the rising output of the past year and 
the consequent need for an expansion of production facilities in some industries. 
Expenditures on construction alone will be slightly greater than last year’s 
actual total, a 5-per-cent increase in the value of non-residential construction 
offsetting a decline of about 34 per cent in housing. 


The forest and mineral products industries provide the bulk of the 
expected increase in capital outlays—an over-all gain of 20 per cent. Notable 
increases are also expected in commercial building. Spending for fuel and 
power installations is expected to be a little over $1 billion, about the same 
as last year and just over two thirds of the 1957 peak total. 


These estimates reflect the investment intentions at the end of last year. 
They may be, and frequently are, modified during the course of the year. Last 
year, for example, physical restrictions in the last six months, and perhaps some 
uncertainty in the business outlook, prevented the full realization of the 
intended program. Similarly, favourable business conditions in coming months 
could easily lead to upward revisions in the current investment program. 
In addition, the 1960 estimates make no provision for possible expenditures on 
gas pipelines, which await the outcome of applications now under consideration 
by the authorities. 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 1960 


































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton —»>HAMILTON 
Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL <— 
METROPOLITAN AREAS |Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
(labour force 75,000 or more) /Toronto 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Fort William-Port Oshawa 
Arthur Saint John 
Joliette Sudbury 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL Lac St. Jean Victoria 
AREAS Moncton 
(atsour§ force 25,000-75,000)) Ne are Pectoula 
60 per cent or more in non-agri- |Peterborough 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Barrie Moose Jaw 
Brandon North Battleford 
tae ee Red Deer 
atham egina 
MAJOR ER aT LETHBRIDGE Fea 
(labour foree 25,000-75,000; 40 [Riince Albert 
per cent or more in agriculture)|sSASK ATOON — 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —»> CENTRAL Kitimat 
Beauharnois VANCOUVER 
Belleville-Trenton ISLAND 
Bracebridge Drumheller 
Brampton Galt 
Bridgewater Kamloops 
Campbellton Lachute-Ste. 
Chilliwack Thérése 
Cranbrook Listowel 
Dauphin Medicine Hat 
Dawson Creek —>PRINCE GEORGE 
Drummondville St. Thomas 
Edmundsten Sault Ste Marie 
Fredericton Stratford 
aspe Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
MINOR AREAS North Bay 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) |Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Hyacinthe 








(Group 1 Concluded) 


St. Jean Truro 

St. Stephen Valleyfield 
Simcoe Victoriaville 
Sorel Walkerton 
Summerside Weyburn 
SWIFT CURRENT<— Woodstock, N.B. 
Trail-Nelson Yarmouth 


—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November 1959 issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
declined moderately between January and 
February. The number of persons with 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1958 — 59 — 60 


eee Original data 
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jobs fell by 4,000 to an estimated 462,- 
000, a smaller decline than is usual at 
this time of year. Weather conditions 
curtailed outdoor activity; the drop in 
employment was mainly in forestry and 
construction. A few minor factory layoffs 
occurred during the month but the general 
level of manufacturing employment im- 
proved. Shipbuilding showed a consider- 
able gain, especially in the Halifax area. 

Employment was 20,000 higher than 
a year ago, and higher than in the 









corresponding month of the past five 
years. Construction and forestry have 
been major sources of strength in this 
recovery. Manufacturing has made a relatively slow recovery, owing to weak- 
nesses in some of the heavy industries, particularly railway rolling stock. 


All four provinces in the region shared in the over-the-year increase in 
construction employment. The advance was supported to a fairly large extent 
by a rise in housebuilding activity. This year’s carry-over is considerably larger 
than in 1958, reflecting the upward trend in housing starts during most of 
1959. However, the number of housing starts in the first two months of 1960 
showed a more-than-seasonal decline, indicating a slow upturn in housebuilding 
activity this spring. Non-residential construction gained somewhat greater 
support this winter than a year ago from the Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program. Road and highway construction were additional sources of 
employment strength during recent months; at the end of the year employment 
was about one quarter higher than a year before. 


JFMAMJJASOND 
1958 


Forestry employment in the fourth quarter of 1959 averaged about one- 
third higher than the corresponding quarter in 1958. The improvement stemmed 
from increased demands for both pulpwood and lumber. Pulpwood inventories 
were reduced during the past year despite a substantial increase in output. 
Increased exports accounted for most of the over-all increase in sales. Domestic 
consumption of pulpwood showed a moderate rise during the second half of 
the year, reversing the earlier downward trend. 


Unemployment in the region was slightly lower than the year before. The 
only sizeable year-to-year decline occurred in Sydney which experienced heavy 
unemployment last year owing to the temporary closure of all but two of the 
DOSCO Mines. The classification of the 21 areas in the region at the end 
of February this year was unchanged from the previous month and the 
previous year; two areas were in moderate surplus and 19 were in substantial 
surplus. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus Approximate 





Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
February | February *Pubmuery Pebnay cWeutuary hebriaty 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Me tronolianeeentta. srinerrcrcters © feritette ster tie, erase aletate «ier 10 8 2 4 _— — 
Wiatorelnclustrialumaerite tect cateaye ste teycete ne ste sis e siores- 18 18 8 8 — — 
Nino Amnconllinellcopppodacoceponnnpooosne 7 odadooOr 10 8 4 6 = - 
IN Ghia) Weeahane ocean DIGs CUED Cee ho S06 an GoOe ananE op Orch. 45 40 12 17 1 1 
4ReuT lh. sonoma boomed avenoes ecoper cena ocr 83 74 26 35 1 1 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained more favourable than in other parts of the region. The 
shipyards were very busy during the month and activity continued to increase; 
the volume of scheduled repair work was reported to be the highest in several 
years. The construction industry was much more active than last year; the 
most recent employment figures show a year-to-year advance of 23 per cent. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal layoffs 
in construction and forestry, employment showed little change during the month. 
Pulpwood hauling was reported to be almost completed by the end of the 
month; most camps closed earlier than usual as a result of favourable 
hauling conditions. 


QUEBEC 


Employment declined more than seasonally in the Quebec region. The 
number of persons with jobs decreased by an estimated 23,000 between January 
and February. Employment in the region was some 3,000 lower than in 
February 1959. Close to one third of the total decline occurred in farming. 
In non-agricultural industries the employment decline affected male workers, due 
to slackening in forestry and construction. Women’s employment increased 
slightly as a result of rehiring in some manufacturing industries. 


In forestry, the level of employment in pulpwood logging during the first 
half of the month continued to be higher than a year ago. From the middle 
of February, however, cutting quotas were being rapidly completed, and opera- 
tions in the woods slowed down considerably. Base metal and iron ore mining 
operations were at high levels for this time of the year; employment in iron 
ore mining was almost double the year-earlier figure. The outlook brightened 
in asbestos mining; some 500 miners laid off during January were to be 
recalled at the beginning of March, somewhat earlier than expected. Prospecting 
in the region was quite active, particularly in the Mattagami area. 


Non-residential construction activity continued at a high level for this 
time of the year, with work proceeding on all major projects. In residential 
building, however, further declines were reported. 
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Employment in manufacturing de- 
clined non-seasonally during the last 
quarter of 1959, and in January and 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
1958 — 59 — 60 


Original data ee22== Seasonally adjusted 
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February demand conditions appeared to 
be generally less buoyant than a year ago. 
The seasonal upturn in the clothing and 
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leather industry occurred later this year 
than a year earlier, and there were layoffs 
in furniture, plywood and veneer plants. 
Employment was well maintained in ship- 
yards and steel plants throughout the 
region. 

Activity in trade was quiet during 
the month, in contrast to the spring of 
1959, when the early Easter stimulated 
hirings. 

Registrations for employment at 
National Employment Service offices in- 
creased during the month and were at about the same level as a year earlier. 


Registrations were higher than a year before in 13 of the 24 local labour market 
areas. The increase over the year was about 10 per cent in Joliette and 
Victoriaville and more than 30 per cent in the St. Jean and St. Hyacinthe areas. 
In St. Hyacinthe, the sharp increase was the result of shutdowns and layoffs 
in one shoe and two secondary textile plants, affecting more than 650 workers. 
In St. Jean, the increase appeared to be mainly the result of layoffs in leather, 
clothing and textile plants. As a contrast to these areas, Sorel showed a marked 
improvement over the year, owing to a substantial rise in manufacturing 
activities; registrations in this area were some 27 per cent lower than a year ago. 
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At the end of February, the classification of 34 areas in the region remained 
unchanged from the previous month and was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 23 (21); in moderate surplus, 1 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Manufacturing employment, at 
the turn of the year, was some 3 per cent higher than a year earlier. In the 
first two months, employment in the clothing industry was not as buoyant as in 
the comparable period of 1959. Activities in the iron and steel and shipbuilding 
industries remained at a high level. Non-residential construction was quite 
strong for this time of the year but residential building dropped sharply. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Industrial employment 
showed strength during the last quarter of 1959 and at the end of the year 
it was some 6 per cent higher than a year earlier. During the first two months 
of this year, employment in manufacturing improved, a high level of activity 
in shipbuilding being a contributing factor. Shipping was much more active 
this winter than last, resulting in higher employment on the waterfront. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in the Ontario region 
increased by an estimated 10,000 between 
January and February, about usual for 
this time of year. The number of persons 
with jobs, 2,179,000, was 78,000 greater 
than a year earlier. Employment in most 
industries appeared to be stable or declin- 
ing seasonally. One of the chief supports 
to employment demand during February 
was the high level of activity in auto- 
mobile manufacturing, which slackened, 
however, towards the end of the month. 
Construction work in most centres was 
held up by severe storms and heavy snow- 
falls; residential building in particular 
showed a substantial decline. Small lay- 
offs occurred in the manufacture of steel 
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and heavy machinery and equipment, 
although employment and output in these industries continued much above last 
year’s levels. Pulpwood production was only mildly hampered by the weather 
and, in northern areas, contributed to a relatively buoyant demand for labour. 

The services, trade, transportation and financial institutions accounted for 
more than half of the employment increase over the year. In manufacturing, 
substantial gains in the manufacture of iron and steel products, motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle parts were largely offset by decreases in the production of 
building materials, aircraft, railway rolling stock and heavy electrical equipment. 
Forestry and mining employment continued to be well above year-earlier 
levels. 

Unemployment was near or past its seasonal peak and in most centres 
was close to last year’s level. At the end of February the classification of the 
34 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 21 (18); in moderate surplus, 132616): 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Some employment increase was 
reported in January and early February in firms manufacturing iron and steel 
products. Rehiring for spring production was underway in most clothing and 
leather plants. Layoffs in construction were quite substantial, however, as 
a result of heavy snowfall, declines in new housing starts, and a shortage of 
structural steel on some projects. As a result, the number registered for employ- 
ment at NES offices increased moderately. 


Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group I to Group 2. This was 
one of the few areas in the region to show some improvement during February, 
despite adverse weather. Gains in January and February were mainly the result 
of settlements of the steelworkers’ strike in the U.S. and the carpenters’ dispute 
in Hamilton. 
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Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. This 
area was classified as a substantial labour surplus area for the first time in 
more than 5 years. Employment fell off sharply in construction, and there were 
small layoffs in a number of manufacturing firms. One large plant was destroyed 
by fire, affecting some 450 workers. The number of construction contracts 
awarded j in February was quite large, however, A UDe a substantial pick-up 
in coming months. 


Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A fairly sharp drop in construc- 
tion caused a moderate increase in unemployment. The January level of auto- 
mobile production and employment was maintained during the early part of 
February, but some layoffs occurred towards the end of the month. 


Oshawa (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Most manufacturing indus- 
tries continued to work full time in February although there were some layoffs 
and cut-backs in overtime towards the end of the month. Shortages continued 
in skilled and professional occupations—particularly engineers and machinists 
and die-makers. 


Sudbury (major industrial) and Sault Ste. Marie (minor) remained in Group 2. 
Labour demand in these centres was well ahead of last year. In steel products 
manufacturing, mining and smelting, operations continued close to capacity. 
Although pulp cutting was hampered during the month by heavy snow, increased 
production quotas indicated an extended period of employment this spring. 


PRAIRIE 
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in other industries, particularly logging and construction. 

The favourable weather that prevailed during February assisted outdoor 
activities but reduced fuel consumption and resulted in some layoffs in coal 
mining. At heavy construction sites relatively steady levels of activity were 
maintained although some seasonal layoffs occurred. Forestry employment 
was well above year-earlier levels, with sawmills, plywood plants and pulp 
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mills operating near capacity. Logging layoffs began in the eastern part of the 
region as winter cutting programs neared completion and the spring breakup 
approached. In Alberta and Saskatchewan logging and lumbering operations 
expanded, and skidders and power-saw operators were in demand. 


The number of oil-drilling rigs in operation at mid-February almost 
equalled the year-earlier total. The number of rigs located in Alberta increased 
to 168 from 152 a year earlier, but in Saskatchewan the lack of major dis- 
coveries brought the number of drill rigs in operation down to 21 from 39. 
In Alberta the expansion in exploration work continued into February, par- 
ticularly in the Swan Hills area of the northwest. 


Manufacturing employment exhibited mixed trends. Packing plants laid off 
some workers as livestock receipts fell off. In the iron and steel industry, in 
which employment was 5 to 10 per cent above a year earlier, fabricating 
plants, foundries and machine shops were busy but pipe plants were at low 
production levels. In metal mining, northern uranium employment remained 
steady. One mine near the Great Bear Lake district is to shut down shortly 
due to depletion of the ore body. More than 200 men will be affected. 


Unemployment increased in most of the 20 labour market areas in the 
region, and three were reclassified to categories of greater labour surplus. At 
the end of February the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 14 (11); in moderate surplus, 6 (9). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Little 
change in employment conditions occurred from January. Total registrations 
for employment at the National Employment Service offices in the three centres 
were above both month-earlier and year-earlier figures. In sales occupations, 
registrations were up considerably from a year earlier, the later Easter sales 
season being partly responsible for the difference. 


Saskatoon and Lethbridge (major agricultural) and Swift Current (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region the end of the seasonal employment decline was 
apparent. The estimate of persons with jobs increased by 6,000 between 
January and February, to a total of 513,000; this was 10,000 higher than a 
year earlier. Much of the change occurred in agriculture. Farmers began 
preparations for spring plowing, the seasonal hiring of dairy farm workers began 
earlier than usual, and the pruning of fruit trees was underway in the Okanagan. 


The main source of strength in non-agricultural employment in February 
continued to be the forestry industry. Improving weather allowed an expansion 
of logging on Vancouver Island and in the central and northern interior. In 
southern interior areas, however, persistence of heavy snow and icy roads 
limited this expansion. 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The water- 
front remained very busy in February; grain shipments, at 16 million bushels, 
were close to capacity. Some inbound ships were again forced to anchor in 
midstream for a short time before a berth could be procured, and there were 
some shortages of longshore gangs. Lumber shipments increased from January, 
when a gain of 9 per cent from the same 1959 month was registered. Full 
construction crews continued work on four bridges and a deep-sea dock. 
The decline in housebuilding this winter affected registrations of carpenters in 
the Vancouver offices of the National Employment Service. Although total 
registrations in February were somewhat above a year earlier, the number of 
carpenters registered was 35 per cent higher, and virtually unchanged from last 
month. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2, and Central Vancouver Island 
and Prince George (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
increased activity in the woods reduced the number of registrations in National 
Employment Service offices in these centres. 


Kitimat (minor) remained in Group 3. Workers were hired to expand aluminum 
production to the full five-line capacity of the plant. 


Prince Rupert (minor) remained in Group 1. The increase in lumbering and 
logging employment was offset by termination of herring fishing because of 
lower prices and depletion in nearby fishing grounds. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at March 15, 1960) 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilaan-labour forte) 9) ..ch ben Foye « Bapexes Feb. 20 6, 218, 000 + 0.2 aa 229 
RCET gO TCI op h Ala Tigi ha) 0 pelt aah a Fee a ae Feb. 20 5, 663, 000 — 0.6 + rel 
NTTICUIGULC. See e eo , Re er os ae Feb. 20 568, 000 — 4.4 _ 6.6 
INoneA Griculturesacaian & ta cha Anes eee Feb. 20 5,095, 000 — 0.2 + Bae 
Ped Workers esse 00s heen stele te ot Feb. 20 4,642, 000 — 0.1 = oo 
Usually work 35 hours or more...........<. Feb. 20 5, 283, 000 — 0.8 + 1.8 
ING RACIAL SIS) leVGybigs) CVO GCWOINE), WSs ok os See unde Feb. 20 4,898, 000 — 1.1 + 2a) 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time and turnover.......... Feb. 20 74, 000 —13.0 + 1.4 
fOr OLNOw TEASOUS coe cok caus, kp ol Feb. 20 268, 000 + 9.8 - 5.6 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...... Feb. 20 43,000 + 2.4 + 30.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours............ Feb. 20 380, 000 + 1.6 + 6.4 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Feb. 20 555,000 | +10.1 + 3.4 
Registered for work, NES 
NCBI TY BIS Sgt tg Ute Atmel en halt octhelrte eh be sama Feb. 18 112,700 | ---1173 — 1.6 
LG [i felave Choa iii A MEM RM ie oes RROD acts KAN eh A SLs Feb. 18 259,900 | + 8.1 ~ 1.0 
G) ib TET O ene sg oh a PR ee ese) as eee ei ss eer Feb. 18 234, 600 + 2.8 + 4.5 
BE evi eae Peete ae aR OE acs Gate ches ese' eiteces gate Feb. 18 113,200 | + 8.3 + 4.1 
IPACIIIG mem eee et ace BERT eee om Pate eee Feb. 18 80, 100 — 1.0 — 125 
otal oa leregi onan. as wits Ps. see ote Feb. 18 800,500 | + 6.0 + 1.2 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ib or. See Paes ot pitta | Soe do cha oe yoni! Jan. 29 782,542 | +14.1 - Obs 
Amount of benefit payments.................. January $54,344,674 | +66.4 _ 7.4 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... December 118.3 — 2.9 + a2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... December 108.5 — 1.9 + 1.6 
Te PS (OU Wamiaee ohne fate edorsiy(Bey coves ok wc Year 1959 106, 928 — _ 14.4 
Destined to the labour force................ Year 1959 53, 551 _ _ Tout 
Strikes and Lockouts 
BLLiices ANC LOCKOULS Ic. ames teitas cele es oe tea February 25} +25.0 _ 13-3 
INOHOMWOLKers in vio lvicdinneee eee meena r February 3, 944 +13.1 =_ 43.5 
POUTATIONAN MAN OAV S c02 6:01 ans pease wats se 4 February 50, 320 —13.9 - 59.2 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... December $72.55 — 2.3 +- 5.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... December $1.75) | = 2.3 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... December 39.8 — 2.7 — 2.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. December $69.93 | — 1.6 + 0.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ February 2 7e2 — 0.2 + Leg 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| December 131.0 — 1.3 — 0.8 
ANOtalela DOUGHNCOMC areas $000,000; December 1,482 — 1.9 4. Wow 
Industrial Production 
otal (average 1949 =, 100)... pute odes sone January 164.3 | + 1.9 + 8.2 
Nate TING ee Re. niece kG etic: January 144.3 | + 1.9 + 7.4 
ta Dlese. nce soe 6 crea tee oe ae es tee January 147.6 + 4.3 + 9.1 
MVon-Lyurables, i 2... af.seie hides Sone 84! January 141.4} — 0.2 + 6.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, Novem- 
ber 1959 issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During February, negotiations for 14 major collective agreements were 
concluded and wage increases provided for more than 18,000 workers. Settle- 
ments in the Quebec textile industry brought to an end the 44-month work 
stoppage in Magog, Que., which involved some 1,800 out of the 5,000 
Dominion Textile employees represented by the National Catholic Textile 
Federation. 

Talks affecting some 115,000 employees were in progress during the month 
between Canadian railways and 15 non-operating unions. After a request by 
the unions, first steps were taken to set up a conciliation board. Appointees were 
David Lewis for the union and Philip Vineberg for the railways, both of whom 
served in the same capacities in the 1958 negotiations. Early in March it was 
announced that they were unable to agree upon the selection of a chairman and, 
therefore, the choice of a third member was referred to the Minister of Labour. 

In February the National Catholic Textile Federation and the United 
Textile Workers of America accepted a compromise solution to their lengthy 
dispute with the Dominion Textile Company. The first break in the negotiations 
came when the United Textile Workers, representing employees in the Montreal 
mill as well as those in the company subsidiary, Montreal Cottons at Valley- 
field, accepted Premier Barrette’s proposals as the basis for a new agreement. 
The wage settlement consisted of 8 cents an hour retroactive to July 1958, plus 
an additional 2 cents an hour effective February 10, 1960, and another 3 cents 
an hour in February 1961. 


Agreement with the National Catholic Textile Federation was delayed 
because of the question of retroactive pay for workers at Magog and Sher- 
brooke, Que. The final settlement was on the basis of a 13-cent-an-hour increase 
over a two-year period, consisting of 10 cents an hour effective immediately 
and 3 cents effective February 15, 1961. Retroactive pay for employees at the 
Drummondville and Montmorency mills was to be calculated on the basis 
of 8 cents an hour dating back to June 11, 1958, when the previous contract 
lapsed. The Magog workers were to receive 10 cents an hour retroactive from 
June 11, 1958 until the date of the walkout, September 26, 1959. Similarly, 
the 367 workers laid off at the Sherbrooke plant as a result of the strike were 
to receive 10 cents an hour retroactive from June 11, 1958 to their layoff date 
of November 8, 1959. 


Collective Agreements in 1959 


Wage settlements in agreements covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more employees and signed during the last six months of 1959 are tabulated 
at the top of the facing page. The tabulation excludes construction agreements 
and those in which wages were based on piece rates only. The table headed 
“Wage Settlements During 1959” combines the half-yearly table on the next 
page with one previously published (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1140). 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING SECOND HALF OF 1959 
Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between July 1 and 


December 31, 1959, excluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements 
with wage terms in piece rates only. 


Term of Agreement in Months 





Total Wage ee 
Increase Under 15 15—20 21—26 27—32 33 and over 
in Cents | > | S| | 
per Hour* Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.! Empls. | Agts.| Empls. 
Os Nets aT LR ook: 2 LOOM ls: Rie linn ees 3 2 O90) tees wales Steere, IAS, «rcssi alleen eee 
Oia B47 Open a abe sy aoa eo 5 2,950 1 11, 600 2 Pea 0 Veal aes 6 9) ee ae Yd | eure eS = 
bd Ua a BF Ro eB Leics Beir Tore 16 25,690 2 19, 750 5 APLOO! Dit) Rate ae 1 600 
EL at AO eee wy eeieicccnec ae one cae liane ey cake ehavessienstsre 2 1,840 17 16, 400 1 640 5 2,970 
LO —— OVO Ree eh a acces act 1 900 1 6, 350 7 LAT URIE Ves ie tell Pa ce ak 1 650 
ORO tea Oem mer ened eee eet pews | severe she | tenses avert care (hess ass-esi| sae-sacudterel o oe 2 27,800 1 700 4 6, 480 
Oe One ORO ere errs | ree a | ee ee HR oe [bees 2. Mocten on iit aeecie Sulhereperaictd eM etete, orally satus otede A ors 1 620 
EC FEATI GUL OWy Cena ean An ap terrain |r ey ce rnw | a AeA 8 Nias, cee nae SZ coats tancke Mall, Steve cheie Hatesie, se suse < [lesecale o gilla tots gx os ole 
©) WAT retire, ote 24 31,240 6 39,540 36 58, 800 2 1,340 12 13520 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all 
other categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 


More than 360,000 workers were affected by 224 major agreements signed 
in Canada during 1959. Slightly less than 65 per cent of the total were for 
terms of approximately two to three years, with the two-year contracts predom- 
inating. The remaining 35 per cent were agreements for a one-year period. 


In nearly two thirds of the one-year settlements, increases in base rates 
were from 5 to 9.9 cents an hour. Nine major agreements, six of which were 
for a one-year term and three for two years, did not provide for any wage 
increases. These contracts were with firms in the coal mining, aircraft and 
textile industries. Of the 100 two-year agreements, 61 provided for increases 
to base rates of from 10 to 19.9 cents an hour spread over the life of the 
agreement. Nearly three quarters of the major agreements signed for a three-year 
period provided for increases totalling 15 to 30 cents an hour to the base rates 
over the life of the contract. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and 
December 31, 1959, excluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements with 
wage terms in piece rates only. 





Term of Agreement in Months 
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in Cents | - | tT | FT | -—— 
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ORO Cel ARON Nee ecco Ree ee 5 5, 400 3 2,640 40 45, 200 3 2,440 10 10, 870 
Hays eG SAI es note moe 3 2,700 1 6, 350 21 30, 080 2 1, 600 if 20, 050 
ONO eA. Ole. apeieis eyes Gaia's) ons 1 ye OO eal iii As eet eens on cae 37,900 1 700 11 12,680 
OOS ORES. te tee b a aie erctell vere llarars Sacatelbeer ahi ot atau lave arate care sary) 2 Fi AO Oia, Ice arcpacnail eRe rome: 2 1,320 
ORUTAN COVED AS: chk eechnd cette tated ee aoe ere nats aaa | oveclestasas « 2 TRSOO Ml ateeeereoltrterererseer tee 4 2,700 
ET OVAL Sees Welt: 74 | 120,840 7 40,340 | 100 | 145,000 6 4,740 37 49, 520 





*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all 
other categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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During 1959 there were 122 settlements covering 154,000 workers in 
the manufacturing sector of the economy. Most of these agreements were in 
such industries as foods and beverages (12), rubber products (10), iron and 
steel products (21), transportation equipment (25) and electrical apparatus 
and supplies (10). 

Approximately 20,000 workers received pay increases after the signing 
of 15 major agreements in the transportation industry, and more than 50,000 
workers benefited from 15 agreements in communications. In the service 
industry, 19 agreements covered 27,000 provincial and municipal employees, 6 
agreements covered 6,000 hospital employees and 10 agreements covered 
7,000 hotel employees. In mining, 11 major settlements were reached on 
behalf of 18,700 workers. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(Except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anclo-Cdne Paper, Quebec, sue. 20a ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakeries (various); VancouversB.G.) 5. ne Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

BC t Blectre, ) province-widew,..0 tte ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S.* ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Burns '& Co., «western \Canadave 225) ae eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Packers, clont, plats. eee. ee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...............cccc0002 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Can-Met Explorations, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gan: Wirex& Cables LeasidessOnt. wee eee U.E. (Ind.) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .................... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian Cars Fort William Onta..).- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

GhrisdeeBrown, =. oronto, Onto ee ee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

City, Of sOueDeC ROUC ae ee eee eee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (inside wkrs.) 

Citytott Ouebecte Oe? Heit ete a ee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 

City fot “Winnings Maiie.o 5 eee ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

RAVES) QUEd eee te ene eet ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/ Gy Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. ee ranmiariey 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan Falls, Que. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





* Formerly Mersey Paper. 
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Company and Location Union 
CPR Canadaewidert it. Aig eae. egadeareetaeee” Lrainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David +a: tPrere, Montréal) Que wie, 20s. cccras-stectesncecs Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, 


Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, QUE. ...........:.:68 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. ..............:scccseseeseeneees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

EAST. Ye lab Ng El py Ol sly tr ciate earch eis Pita oso eRe Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

erasers © Os Rann Sttin SiN boot ae cctee recess oareunen ss Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, ‘Onts se) tees) ters ss Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

eve Company, Espanola, Ont. 2 io.. gai. tngemspenss-- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rellogs ©o,., London, VOnt. erro. ccreccntsyrecstccert- ates Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

elvinator ofan” Londons Ont, hen. -ts-ccsscsancees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone, province-wide .............:006 I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ...........::000 Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (ind.) 

Marathon Corp, Marathon, \Ontil 2 i. ccccc.sc ese Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Norton Oop ee Nippawa Wile a nr es a -- Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ont. Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, 

Cont ee ee ep hur ecient yes Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, company-Wide ................::cseeseee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Ontario Paper el horold, 7, Ont oreo. .ccctesscceescrsap oes Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Provincial Paper, Pmorold, Ont. oi)... rgecceeeansae- n= Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pee A AV ACLOl, WVIOLLTCdL Queer centr caec-nlearas-fenattes> Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 

Gackes Power. COLD., .kePiNA, "OaASK og is siessawtad o-oo Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St Tawrence torp., East Ansus, Que. ............0--c. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Se Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont. 1 .cg-.s5-....0<03: Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


vet prCeanadiat Gie DlatitS oases enor e sere eeres tee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls 

BG rand Merey, Oucr) ete ese eaer es United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part !l—Negotiations in Progress During February 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
BeArwOil Clarkson, ON ee ae ecu engre pose ty2* Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide ................... Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. .......... Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide ............:.:eeeeeeees B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man.®* ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. ........... Teamsters (CLC) 
Gans) DomaSugar, Montreal Que. iii... c5.05..c0--- Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

WASH erOlt, eB Cee eer segs a, kath. cans teentoraas aps + Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 


LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. .............::0: Empl. Council (Ind.) 
ity OL MIMOntreal, © QUE) sacs .ecs.ee-tteacnescaeceensesatvensan: CLC-chartered local 
Seriya Ota Wa OU ae ese rege es ancaroege nce weep Public Empl. (CLC) 
Cilysol —LOromtOs Olt rss. cie rte ate tetees tet ct Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





* Formerly Bristol Aircraft (Western). 
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Company and Location Union 

City “Of oronto, “Ont. been ce eet eee ees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Citysotel oronto;(Ont.-=3 see cee cee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Ciiyeorsy ancouverst b.G. eae eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Cityof #V.ancoliver 9B: Cy fan ee oe Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
HairiesyCyarious),. Vancouverst B-Ceseiiectes-cdeaseacs Teamsters (CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .........0....... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers, Corp." Montreal Ques) iesec hoes Distillery Wkrs.: (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion: Bridge Lachine» Ques ¢ spss. a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Coal ypydney.n NiS3 f5..i aes Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, NS. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Furs Mirs:. Guild; (Montreal Qué... os ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau +Power, company-wide »...sc.00.00.).f..000: I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 

Lorettevilles. Sty dite; Ques ....\ette ee ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane; Que.) 15..224.%....... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore of Cans schetterville; Que, b= ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada .........0::.0...... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ...........000.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan: Toronto, .Ont?7..3. 486 ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NS. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .........0000.. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Power Super Maricets. .l oronto, “Ont 2... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ..............0..... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ...........0.... Pablic Empla(Cee) 
Bese &= A, mobinsonelorontos Ontee!!).. 2 ee. Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SaSk: ACrON EL gia oa By RUE Oe, Wee era 4 ee ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
TG Ag, Canada-wides ak. Seals a Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Township (of ScarboropehsOnt 4.8. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Wilsil -Ltd.° Montreal ¥Ouemes.... eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiturey. ‘Ouebecinl. OF 2) oe ae CCCL-chartered local 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City ‘oF Vancouver, -BiC. 44 ae eae cae Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various js) oronto, ‘Ont. saa ee ee, Teamsters (CLC) 
Firestone! ire Hamilton; Ont? \).48 eae, Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear ‘Tire, NewsT oronto}/Ont?24.. 32425 5... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .................... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John” Murdoch,sf, Raymond, "Quer... Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville ‘Ont. ee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 


Conciliation Board 


Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Cement, company-wide -4>.,ase. 2 Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CRC) company-widetieeees 2 6 ee, Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Dominion (Glass, ,Hamilton, Ont. «eee Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. .........0...cccsessceeees Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, , Toronian Ontwn ea eee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 


Prices bros as CnOsaInl. UC wR eee a eee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Star, Oronto., Onto oe ee ee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton): Welland,« OntNq@a- ete Textile Council (Ind.) 
Arbitration 

Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Quebec; P.QO43 Fis to etek Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Quebec, «PAD i cia tie eran cae re Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 
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Part 1ll—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate.) 


ALGoM URANIUM. Mines, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase during the first year, 5¢ an hr. additional 
during the second yr. plus $6 per month continuity bonus; all other terms remain unchanged. 


AMERICAN CAN, ONT. AND QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 1,700 
Fore ch cance increase in 1960, an additional 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1961 plus 7¢ an hr. eff. 
anie1962; 


CIL, Mimiuaven, Ont.—Om Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 460 
empl.—general increase for plant wkrs. of 5¢ an hr. eff. immediately plus an additional 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 1, 1960; retroactive pay calculated on the basis of 75% of the scheduled hrs. worked 
since Mar. 21, 1959. 


CANADIAN MARCONI, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED EMPL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 580 empl.—3% wage increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1959; an additional 3% increase 
eff. Oct. 1, 1960 for empl. falling below the midpoint of the salary chart; overtime to be paid 
after 80 hrs. of work per fortnight. 


Ciry oF MONTREAL, QuE.—FirE FicHters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—a general salary increase of $400 per yr; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
3 wks. after 15 yrs. of service); 5 additional paid holidays; rate for overtime work increased 
from $1.50 an hr. to $2 an hr. 


City oF VANcouverR, B.C.—Pustic Empr. (CLC) (INSIDE STAFF): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—a general wage increase of 34%. 


CONTINENTAL CAN, ST. LAURENT, QuE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 
660 empl.—settlement terms not available. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PULP AND PAPER MILL WkKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—general increase of 5% made up of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1959, an additional 1¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1960 and another 1¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, ih 4 wks. vacation for empl. with 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation). 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES COUNCIL, TORONTO, ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 875 empl—32¢-an-hr. increase for journeymen consisting of 8¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; 9¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1960; an additional 5¢ an hr. on Sept. 1, 1960; 
5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1961 and an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Dec. 1, 1961; work wk. 
Cae from 382 to 37% hrs. per wk; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. 
after yrs.). 


DoMINION TEXTILE, MONTREAL, QuE.—UNITED TEXTILE WERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—8¢-an-hr. retroactive pay for the period from July 9, 1958 to 
Feb. 9, 1960; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 10, 1960, and a further 3¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Feb. 1961. 


DoMINION TEXTILE, MONTMORENCY, SHERBROOKE, DRUMMONDVILLE AND Macoc, QuE.— 
TEXTILE FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—8¢ an hr. retroactive to 
June 11, 1958 for all empl. except those laid off at Sherbrooke and those on strike in Magog, 
an additional 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1960; Magog empl. to receive 10¢ an hr. increase retroactive 
to June 11, 1958 exclusive of strike period Sept. 27, 1959 to Feb. 14, 1960; empl. laid off at 
Sherbrooke to get 10¢ an hr. increase retroactive to June 11, 1958 exclusive of layoff period Nov. 
8, 1959 to Feb. 14, 1960. Empl. at all mills receive an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1961; 
overtime rates become eff. after 8 hrs. per day and 40 hrs. per wk. (previously only after 40 hrs. 
per wk.); no loss in seniority for Magog empl.; improved grievance procedure. 


MoNTREAL COTTONS, VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—8¢ an hr. retroactive pay for all empl. for the period from July 
9, 1958 to Feb. 9, 1960; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 10, 1960 plus another 3¢ 
eff. Feb. 1961; seniority to be applied to all departments. 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WorKS, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—hourly rated empl. to receive 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 28, 
1959; there is to be no increase during the second yr. of the contract; in the third yr. all 
empl. will receive 5¢-an-hr. increase; vacation allowance provides for 2 wks. after 3 yrs. of 
service (previously 2 wks. after 4 yrs.); improved pension and hospital insurance plans; office 
empl. to receive $9.09-a-mo. increase retroactive to Oct. 29, 1959; there is to be no increase 
during the second yr. of the agreement but in the third yr. all office empl. will receive an 
additional $9 per month. 


STANROCK URANIUM MINES, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—2% increase retroactive to Nov. 1, 1959, 3% increase eff. 
Nov. 16, 1960 and 4% eff. Nov. 16, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





“Roads to Resources” Investment Stands at $145 Million 


At the present time the federal and 
provincial Governments are making, jointly, 
$145 million investment in roads_ to 
resources, according to a statement pre- 
pared by Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
for the Canadian Good Roads Association. 

The total federal contribution to a prov- 
ince is limited to $7.5 million. If some 
provinces spend more than $7.5 million on 
the program, the federal share will not be 
increased. 

Roads and resources is a co-operative 
program to which the federal and provincial 
Governments undertake to contribute jointly 
to the building of roads that will help 
develop a promising resource. Mining, fores- 
try, fishing and recreation are the principal 
resources the roads will benefit. 

When the program is completed, Mr. 
Hamilton said, “rather more than 4,000 
miles of roads will be providing new, or 
better, access to now-hard-to-reach resources 
—or not far off the distance (if this were 
all one road) from St. John’s to Victoria. 

The program is not designed to assist 
the provinces to meet their normal highway 
commitments, the Minister stated, but is 
an offer to assist them with roads that they 
would not otherwise have built—‘not at 
this time, at least.” The maintenance of the 
roads, and the improvement of their stand- 
ards, remain a provincial responsibility. 

The provinces were informed of the plan 
in February 1958 and by midsummer that 
year the program was under way in eight 
provinces. By the end of the year it was 
active in nine. Quebec is studying the pro- 
posals. 

Originally, the federal Government had 
intended the program to be a five-year one, 
but after details were worked out with the 
provinces it became clear that “so rigid 
a term” might become a financial and 
administrative straitjacket that, in some 
cases, would make it extremely difficult for 
a province to participate. It is now estimated 
that the program will last for an average of 
eight years, with some provinces taking a 
little less, others a little more time to com- 
plete the programs presently visualized. 

The roads to resources program should 
not be identified, the Minister said, with 
the program of development roads that the 
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federal Government is undertaking in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The first 
is a co-operative program; the second, wholly 
a federal responsibility. 

“Roads in the north are likely to be 
concentrated in the main on the develop- 
ment of mining, oil, and gas, and on provid- 
ing improved access between north and 
south and within the north itself. Roads to 
resources, on the other hand, have a more 
accessible area to serve, where the task 
of linking even a remote region with a 
larger centre of population is hardly com- 
parable to doing the same thing in most 
parts of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories.” 

Mr. Hamilton stressed that the federal 
Government’s underlying purpose in the 
program is regional development, benefits 
that will accrue to the area as a whole. 


Once Labour Gazette Editor, 
Dr. Robert H. Coats Dies 


Dr. Robert Hamilton Coats, a former 
Editor of the Labour Gazette who went on 
to organize the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and become a first Dominion Statistician, 
died February 8 at the age of 85. 

Dr. Coats entered government service in 
February 1902 as Assistant Editor of The 
Labour Gazette when the late Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King was Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Editor of the Labour 
Gazette. Dr. Coats later became Editor. 

In 1912 Dr. Coats was named to an inter- 
departmental committee set up to study and 
solve duplication of statistical services in 
various government departments. 

Outcome of the committee’s deliberations 
was the formation of the Census Branch, 
and Dr. Coats was placed in charge of the 
Branch with the title of Dominion Statis- 
tician’on July 1, 1915:(L.G., 19157pd38): 

In 1918, with enactment of the Bureau 
of Statistics Act, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was founded with Dr. Coats as 
its chief. He retired from the position of 
Dominion Statistician in 1942 but continued 
to serve actively in the field of statistics. 

He acted as a visiting professor of statis- 
tics in the University of Toronto Depart- 
ment of Political Economy until 1946; an 








adviser on statistics to the Ontario Govern- 
ment until 1944 and in 1947-48 was a statis- 
tical consultant to the United Nations’ Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Author of numerous works on statistics, 
labour and human ecology, Dr. Coats con- 
tinued to write technical publications after 
retirement. 

During his career, Dr. Coats served as an 
adviser on several Royal Commissions and 
in 1913 was a member of the Commission 
that conducted an investigation into the 
Canadian cost of living. 

Born in Clinton, Ont., in 1874, Dr. Coats 
was graduated from the University of 
Toronto in 1896. He held honorary degrees 
from his alma mater, McGill and Dalhousie 
Universities. 

Prior to entering the service of the federal 
Government, Dr. Coats was, for a short 
time, on the staff of the Toronto Globe. 


U.S. Survey Finds No Lessening 


Of Output with Increasing Age 


A study of the relationship between job 
performance and age among clerical work- 
ers, recently completed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, suggests that arbi- 
trary barriers to the hiring of older workers 
based on the supposition that they produce 
less than younger workers is unwarranted. 

A study made by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour in two large department 
stores showed that the performance of the 
older sales employees was as good as if not 
better than that of younger workers (L.G., 
Octr1959)p: 1022). 

Three main findings of the U.S. study, 
which was summarized in the January issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review of the USS. 
Department of Labor, were: differences in 
output per man-hour of office workers in 
different age groups are insignificant; owing 
to individual variations within age groups, 
a large proportion of older workers exceed 
the average performance of workers in 
younger age groups; and workers in the 
older wage groups had a steadier rate of out- 
put than workers in the younger age groups. 

It was found that besides being as fast 
as the younger workers the older employees 
were just as accurate. 

The data used in the survey were collected 
during the winter of 1958-59 from office 
production records for 6,000 clerical work- 
ers whose employment was equally divided 
between five federal Government agencies 
and 21 companies in private industry. The 
companies included mail order houses, insur- 
ance firms, manufacturers, banks, public 
utilities, publishers, and retail stores. All 
were large employers. 


The occupations covered included such 
work as typing, secretarial work, filing, and 
the operation of keypunch and business and 
duplicating machines. Since there are few 
men in these occupations, only 15 per cent 
of the workers included in the survey were 
males. 


In the federal Government service, it was 
found that women employees aged 65 and 
over had the highest average output com- 
pared with the base group of women 35 
to 44 years old. Index comparisons for 
women in government and in private em- 
ployment were strikingly similar in the ages 
up to and including 54 years. 


In considering the results of the survey 
certain qualifications and limitations should 
be noted, the article points out. Since the 
survey was necessarily confined to offices 
that kept individual production records for 
workers, the data covered only a small 
proportion of all the office workers in the 
selected establishments and do not repre- 
sent a cross section of various office jobs. 
The work covered was mainly of a routine 
nature. 


Another fact that may have had some 
bearing on the results was that a large 
proportion of the workers studied were on 
incentive work, while those on time work 
were aware that their work was being 
measured. What effect this had on the 
results is not known, however. 


The article points out that incentive plans 
evidently reduce the proportion of workers 
of all ages who produce at low levels. The 
proportion of workers in the survey with 
nine months or more of experience and 
with output indexes of less than 70 was 
at least twice as large for time workers as 
it was for incentive workers. 





Most Negotiated Pension Plans 


In U.S. Have Vesting Provisions 

A majority of negotiated pension plans 
currently in effect in the United States con- 
tain vesting provisions and provide for 
voluntary retirement, a survey by the U.S. 
Department of Labor has found. 

The survey shows that 70 per cent of 
single-employer pension plans now have 
vesting provisions. In 1952 only 29 per 
cent had them. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the 
plans make retirement wholly voluntary 
regardless of age while about 24 per cent 
make retirement voluntary at age 65 but 
involuntary at a later age, such as 68 or 
70. About two-thirds of the plans surveyed 
provided for voluntary retirement at age 6D: 
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Labour Bodies Submit Briefs to Provincial Governments 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


Amendment of the provincial Labour Act 
to give the Department of Labour power 
to enforce the decisions of arbitration boards 
was requested by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour in its annual submission to the 
provincial Cabinet. 

The Federation complained that although 
the decisions of arbitration boards are sup- 
posed to be binding on both parties, the Act 
does not give the Department power to 
enforce them. Consequently, if an employer 
refuses to abide by a decision the union’s 
only recourse is to the courts. 

The brief also recommended amendment 
of the Act to provide more severe penalties 
for violation, and to provide for an increase 
in the number of Board inspectors in order 
that the Act might be more fully enforced. 

The Federation described the section of 
the Act that forbids an employer to inter- 
fere with the formation of a trade union as 
“a big joke.” It said that there were very 
few cases in which employers did not 
“interfere, coerce, intimidate and discrim- 
inate” in regard to employees who tried to 
form a union. Yet in no case has a penalty 
been enforced, the Federation said. 

The brief reiterated a previous request 
that if a majority of union members voted 
in favour of a union shop, the Board of 
Industrial Relations should order a union- 
shop provision to be part of the collective 
agreement. 

The Federation defended informative 
picketing and secondary boycotts, two prac- 
tices that it contended management is trying 
to eliminate. It opposed the certification of 
“company-dominated employee organiza- 
tions,” which it said is taking place in spite 
of evidence that companies have contributed 
to their formation. It said a trade union 
should be defined in law as an “international, 
national or provincial organization of em- 
ployees, or a local branch chartered by and 
in good standing with such an organization.” 

The brief described as “a backward step” 
a 1957 amendment to the Labour Act allow- 
ing children of 12 years of age to be 
employed. It asked repeal of the amend- 
ment, and that no juvenile should be allowed 
to be employed on construction projects, 
gardening or landscaping; and that no girl 
who was a juvenile should be allowed to 
work in a restaurant. 

Other requests contained in the brief 
asked that the maximum work week should 
be of 40 hours, with overtime at time and 
a half; that a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for male and female workers should 
be enacted; and that two weeks annual vaca- 
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tion after one year’s service and three weeks 
after five years service should be required 
by law. 

The Federation also deplored the Gov- 
ernment’s persistent refusal, on the ground 
that there was no such discrimination, to 
enact legislation prohibiting discrimination 
because of race, colour or creed. It con- 
tended that, on the contrary, there had been 
several cases of discrimination during the 
past year. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


A comprehensive program of public works 
to help to relieve unemployment in the 
province was urged by the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour in a brief presented 
to the provincial Cabinet on February 3. 

If private industry is unable to provide 
employment for all who are willing and 
able to work, then governments at all levels 
must accept the responsibility, and the pro- 
vincial Government should take the lead, 
the Federation said. 

A series of amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act, including one that would 
automatically bring municipal boards and 
commissions under the Act as employers, 
was recommended. The Federation objected 
to last year’s amendment giving municipal 
councils and boards the right to vote them- 
selves out of the scope of the Act as 
employers. It considered this “an entirely 
unacceptable condition.” 

Other recommendations were that deci- 
sions of the Labour Relations Board should 
be final, and that certification should not be 
subject to stay by a court order. A previous 
request that no injunctions be granted in 
labour disputes until both parties had been 
given a chance to present their cases was 
repeated. 

The Federation recommended an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to allow 
the Labour Relations Board, rather than 
individual employees, to institute prosecu- 
tions against employers considered guilty 
of unfair labour practices. Included in a 
number of practices that it thought should 
be considered unfair, the labour body men- 
tioned attempts by employers to discourage 
employees from joining unions. 

The brief asked that provincial public 
works employees should be given more 
effective bargaining rights, and that full 
bargaining rights should be given to em- 
ployees of the Liquor Control Board. 

The brief requested amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to bring 
within its scope all who work for wages, 
and to provide increased compensation for 





injured workers, increased allowances for 
widows, increased pensions for sufferers 
from silicosis, and a higher minimum weekly 
pension. A review of the whole matter of 
pensions paid to disabled or partly disabled 
workers, with a view to putting pensions 
on a “more realistic basis,” was asked for. 

An increase in the minimum wage for 
female workers to 75 cents an hour, and 
for male workers to $1.25 an hour was 
recommended. The brief also asked for an 
act that would protect the wage standards 
and working conditions of both male and 
female workers. 

The Federation said it was not entirely 
satisfied with the present hospital insurance 
plan but considered it a step in the right 
direction. It asked the Government to “give 
serious consideration to changing the way 
the plan is being financed,” and it recom- 
mended that the plan be extended to cover 
optical and dental services. 

Other things suggested included: abolition 
of wage garnishee as a means of collecting 
debts, and placing of a moratorium on 
debts or mortgages under government agen- 
cies; a compulsory system of automobile 
insurance, and investigation of present “un- 
reasonably high” premium rates with a view 
to the taking over by the Government of 
the administration of all types of motor 
vehicle insurance on a non-profit basis; an 
occupational illness plan for all permanent 
firemen in the province; and uniform day- 
light saving time throughout the province. 

The brief urged the Government to 
secure the united efforts of all the Atlantic 
provinces in pressing the federal Govern- 
ment to start construction of the Chignecto 
Canal as soon as possible. 

The Federation expressed concern at the 
intention of the federal Department of 
Transport to keep several St. Lawrence ports 
free from ice this winter. It urged the 
provincial Government to consider making 
a strong protest to the Department of 
Transport. 

The Government was commended for 
enacting legislation against racial discrim- 
ination. 





CMA Urges No Tax Increases 
In Forthcoming Budget 


Personal and corporate income tax rates 
are already too high and there should be no 
thought of further increases in such taxes 
in the coming budget, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association said in briefs pre- 
sented to the Ministers of Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, and National Revenue on 
February 5. The delegation was headed by 
CMA President W. H. Evans. 


The CMA contended that the federal 
Government should give Canadians a lead 
in holding down costs by avoiding any 
increases in public expenditures, at least 
until the budget allows personal and cor- 
poration income tax rates to be reduced to 
the level that prevailed before 1959, 

The delegation expressed satisfaction at 
the announcement by the Prime Minister 
that a Royal Commission, similar to the 
Hoover Commission in the United States, 
will be established to study all government 
operations, with the object of reducing 
expenses through improved efficiency. 

The Association said that too many im- 
ported goods, particularly from low-wage 
countries, are replacing Canadian-made 
goods of comparable or superior quality, 
thus slowing down industrial production 
and expansion in Canada and causing loss 
of employment. It recommended that the 
Government take steps effectively to control 
such imports. 

The Association does not accept the 
philosophy that inflation is either inevitable 
or desirable, the delegation said, and it 
contends that there can be no compromise 
with any form of inflation, including its 
insidious creeping form. 





Negotiators Must Put Public 


Above Own Interests—Reuther 


The collective bargaining process must be 
revised because it has failed to solve com- 
pletely the problems of labour-management 
relations, asserted Walter Reuther, President 
of the United Auto Workers and a Vice- 
President of the AFL-CIO, in an address at 
Assumption University, Windsor, Ont. 

The failure has resulted because labour 
and management have put their own interests 
above tthe general good, he said, and free 
labour and free management cannot be free 
unless they learn to co-operate in solving 
problems of all the people. 

“Each of us has a greater responsibility 
to the general public than we have to the 
groups we represent directly,” Mr. Reuther 
said. He advocated year-round discussions 
between management and labour and that 
the public be given “all the facts” rather 
than “only propaganda.” 

He declared that collective bargaining 
must be based on economic facts, not 
economic power, but that only rarely are 
facts discussed at the bargaining table. Most 
bargaining sessions are dominated by per- 
sonal considerations and internal politics. 

Management and labour have a joint 
responsibility to the whole of society, not 
just to the shareholders and the workers, 
he said. 
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Department Issues Annual Review 
Of Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Seven of the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were amended in 1959. The 
changes are described in the latest edition 
of Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, an 
annual comparison of compensation laws by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The amendments in Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia implemented recommendations of 
Royal Commissions. The changes in Saskat- 
chewan resulted from an inquiry into the 
Act by a Committee of Review, which that 
province appoints every four years. 

The British Columbia Act was extensively 
revised; the Acts of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were 
amended in several important aspects. 

In British Columbia, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is paid 
were increased from $4,000 to $5,000; the 
lump sum payment to a widow was raised 
from $100 to $250, and her monthly pen- 
sion was raised from $75 to $90 (the 
highest amount payable under any of the 
provincial Acts). 

In Manitoba the ceiling on annual earn- 
ings were increased from $3,500 to $4,500 
and the minimum weekly payment for 
temporary total and permanent total dis- 
ability was increased from $15 to $25, or 
earnings, if less; the lump sum payable to 
a widow was increased to $300 from $200 
and her monthly pension from $65 to $75. 

In Newfoundland the Act was revised 
to make it mandatory for the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint a committee 
at least once in every five years to review 
and report on the Act and its administration. 


In New Brunswick the minimum payment 
for temporary total disability was increased 
from $15 to $25 a week, or earnings, if 
less; travelling salesmen were brought 
within the scope of the Act. 


In Nova Scotia the minimum weekly 
payment for temporary total disability was 
raised from $15 to $20, or earnings, if less; 
the lump sum payable to a widow was 
increased from $100 to $150, her monthly 
allowance from $50 to $60 and the monthly 
benefit to each dependent child under age 
16 from $20 to $22.50; the maximum 
monthly allowance for a widow and children 
was increased from $150 to $172.50. 


In Prince Edward Island the Act was 
amended to authorize the Workmen’s com- 
pensation Board to bring any industry under 
the Act by regulation; another amendment 
raised the lump sum payment to a widow 
from $100 to $200. 
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In Saskatchewan the lump sum payable 
to a widow was increased from $250 to $300 
and provision was made for a lump sum 
payment, not exceeding $50, in the discre- 
tion of the Board, to each orphan child 
under 16 to meet the expenses arising from 
the death of the parent. 

The publication, which is available from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 
25 cents, comprises the main points of 
provincial workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion. Tables set out the scale of benefits 
and the occupational diseases compensated. 

A summary of the provisions of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on workmen’s 
compensation permits comparison between 
ILO standards and the provincial statutes. 


Says Shifts in U.S. Labour Force 
To Bring Changed Hiring Policies 

A marked change in the United States 
labour force in the next 10 years that may 
require a major overhaul in the employment 
policies of many businesses was forecast by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell in 
releasing a new study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor entitled Manpower: Challenge 
of the 1960's. 

“Employers who do not abandon policies 
against hiring workers because of their age, 
sex, religion, nationality or because they 
may be handicapped in some way, may have 
real trouble finding workers in the decade 
ahead,” he said. 

The study predicts that the labour force 
will increase by 20 per cent, and the coun- 
try’s population by 15 per cent in the next 
10 years. 

The study also predicts that the proportion 
of older workers will increase to a point 
where two of every five employees will be 
over the age of 45 years. By 1970 it is 
estimated that one of every three employees 
will be a woman. 

Workers under 25 years of age will 
account for nearly half of the labour force 
during the 1960’s, even though prospective 
workers will remain in school longer. 

There will be a comparatively small 
increase among workers 25 to 34 years old, 
it was forecast, but there will be fewer 
workers aged 35 to 44. Many of those 
who will be in the latter group were born 
during the 1930 depression years, when 
birth rates were low. 

The U.S. Department expects that em- 
ployment will continue to grow faster in 
the service industries than in the produc- 
tion industries; that it will grow much 
faster in construction, finance, insurance 
and real estate; and that the fastest growth 





will occur among professional and _ tech- 
nical occupations, especially engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians. 


Two Plans Operating in U.S. 
To Soften Blow of Technology 


A Rochester, N.Y., firm is presently the 
scene of a union-management experiment 
in the retraining and relocation of workers 
whose jobs are threatened by technological 
advances. And on the United States west 
coast, distribution this spring of a $1,500,000 
fund set up to compensate longshoremen for 
work lost through the introduction of labour- 
saving devices awaits only the approval of 
union members. 

Since December 21, 1959, Harold Xerox, 
Inc., manufacturers of photography equip- 
ment, has been sending 12 of its employees 
to the Rochester Institute of Technology 
to learn new skills. If the program proves 
successful, the company will put 60 more 
employees through the course this year. 

During the training period Harold Xerox, 
will pay all costs, including tuition fees of 
$400 for each worker, and an hourly wage 
of $2.50 (the company average) for a 
40-hour week. The firm estimates that it 
will pay out between $1,750 and $2,000 for 
each man enrolled. 

Upon completing the course, the workers 
will be given new jobs at the plant and 
will continue to draw the $2.50 an hour 
even if the new job does not ordinarily pay 
that much. They will also retain full com- 
pany seniority throughout the retraining 
and relocation period. 

The experiment was suggested by Abra- 
ham Chatman, Manager of the Rochester 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, an affiliate of which, 
the Amalgamated Photographic Supply 
Workers Union, represents the workers. 

In last year’s negotiations, the west coast 
longshoremen’s union agreed to accept the 
installation of labour-saving devices and, in 
return, the employers agreed to share with 
the workers the money thus saved. Although 
no criteria for determining how to calculate 
the savings have been selected, the parties 
have agreed on an arbitrary amount of 
$1,500,000 for distributions this year. 





72 Per Cent of U.S. Agreements 
Provide 7 or More Paid Holidays 


The percentage of collective agreements 
in the United States that granted seven or 
seven and a half paid holidays a year 
increased from 40 to 44, and the percentage 
that granted eight or eight and a half days 
increased from 11 to 20 between 1957 and 


1960, according to a survey by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. 

The agreements providing niné or more 
paid holidays increased from 6 to 8 per 
cent of the total while the percentage of 
agreements granting six or six and a half 
days dropped from 30 to 16. The proportion 
that provided for no paid holidays fell 
from 10 per cent to 9 per cent. 

Premium pay for work done on paid 
holidays was specified in 94 per cent of the 
agreements. 

The survey was based on a continuing 
analysis of 400 representative union con- 
tracts. 

(For a report on the latest survey of 
selected working conditions in Canadian 
industry, see page 297 of this issue.) 





Persons from Canada Can Obtain 
U.K. Welfare Benefits Sooner 


Persons coming to the United Kingdom 
from Canada will qualify more quickly for 
family allowances, unemployment benefit 
and retirement pensions as a result of a 
British’ order-in-council—the Family Allow- 
ances and National Insurance (Canada) 
Order, 1959—issued on December 21, 1959. 

Families coming from Canada will begin 
drawing family allowances immediately, if 
they become ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom. Persons age 70 years or 
over who claim retirement pensions after 
a prescribed period of residence in the 
United Kingdom will be allowed to count 
each week of residence in Canada as a 
National Insurance contribution paid in the 
United Kingdom. 

Thus, as an extreme example, a man who 
left the United Kingdom at the age of 18 
and stayed in Canada until the age of 69 
can now, if he returns to the U.K., begin 
to draw a retirement pension after one 
year’s residence. 

Persons from the U.K. coming to Canada 
were already able to qualify for correspond- 
ing Canadian benefits as quickly as Cana- 
dians moving to Britain are now able to do. 


Report “Right-To-Work” Laws 


Retard Area’s Industrialization 

Industrialization has been retarded in 
areas in the United States where “right-to- 
work” laws have been adopted, the National 
Council for Industrial Peace has reported. 

The Council asserts that industries that 
help develop the economy of an area prefer 
to locate in high-wage states rather than 
in states with right-to-work laws, where 
lower wages prevail. 
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CLC Establishes National Council 
Of Affiliated Broadcast Unions 


A national council of broadcast unions 
has been established by the Canadian Labour 
Congress. The new council will co-ordinate 
labour-management relations activities of 
affiliated unions in the radio, television and 
film production industries. 


The unions included are the Canadian 
Council of Authors and Artists, the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, and the Cana- 
dian Wire Service Guild (American News- 
paper Guild). 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


January 22—Minister of Labour answers 
several questions concerning protests about 
recent unemployment insurance regulations 
dealing with holiday pay and severance pay 
(p. 208). 

Research into causeway to Prince Edward 
Island is continuing, the Minister of Public 
Works reports in answer to a question 
(pe 130. 

That Canada accept more immigrants 
was urged by two speakers in the debate 
on the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (Mr. Maloney, p. 218; Mr. 
Regier, pao). 

January 25—A gents to fill out claims for 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
at the rate of $1 per form are appointed 
on the basis of merit, the Minister of Labour 
says when answering a question (p. 260). 

Organized labour will play a key role in 
the solution of Canada’s domestic problems, 
says C. W. Carter, Newfoundland member, 
speaking during the debate on the address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne 
(p. 266). 

Chignecto canal should be given priority 
before any more money is spent on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, ‘says W. L: ©M. 
Creaghan (Westmorland) during the Throne 
Speech debate (p. 293). 

Commission to study the relation of 
wages, prices and profits should be estab- 
lished, says Harold E. Winch (Vancouver 
East) in the debate (p. 300). 

January 26—Canadian gifts of wheat and 
flour to Colombo Plan countries have 
totalled $46,000,000 in two years, and long- 
term loans $35,000,000, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill announces during the debate on 
the address in reply to the Speech from the 
Thrones (p..332) : 

Canada sixth in rank among the world’s 
largest manufacturing nations. About one- 
quarter of the employed population in the 
country is in manufacturing, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill tells the House (p. 334). 

Increased immigration urged by L. D. 
Crestohl (Cartier) (p. 338). 
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January 28—Unemployment insurance 
regulations relating to holiday pay will be 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee for consideration, the 
Minister of Labour announces (p. 431). 

Conditions in the textile industry in 
Canada are “seriously deteriorating,” asserts 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Laurier). Hon. 
Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance, 
asserts that they are not (p. 425). 

$10,000,000 annual loss for Newfound- 
land will result from the closing down of 
Pepperrell aim, force base. Ji, Rowe lucker 
(Trinity-Conception) says during debate on 
address in reply to the Throne Speech (p. 
461). 

New Civil Service Act should give civil 
servants “the right to a fair wage, otherwise 
the Prime Minister’s Bill of Rights, that is 
supposed to give equal rights to all Cana- 
dians, will prove to be a farce and not 
worth the paper it is written on,” Mr. 
Tucker also said (p. 462). 

The problem of technological change, in- 
cluding automation, has been under study 
of the federal Department of Labour since 
the summer of 1956, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 489). 

January 29—Explanation given by the 
Prime Minister of his statement in reply 
to one contained in Canadian Labour Con- 
gress brief to the Government (p. 491). 
(Sée:L.Gi,*Feb.; pe 150): 

Municipal winter work incentive program 
this year has provided 34,000 jobs, a figure 
considerably higher than that at the same 
time last year, the Minister of Labour 
reports when speaking in the Throne Speech 
debate. In his speech he reviewed employ- 
ment and unemployment trends since 1946 
(Deo10): 

February 1—Marking of Imported Goods 
Order requires legible and permanent mark- 
ing of 44 different varieties of imported 
goods, including many textiles, the Minister 
of National Revenue replies to a question 
(p. 548). 

Report on activities relating to vocational 
training programs for unemployed persons 





given by the Minister of Labour in reply to . 


a question (p. 609). 

February 3—Report on_ technological 
changes and skilled manpower in the auto- 
motive industry is nearing completion, the 
Minister of Labour reports in answer to a 
question (p. 677). A report has already 
been completed entitled Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower in the Elec- 
tric and Electronics Industry and in the 
Heavy Machinery Industry, as part of the 
research program on the training of skilled 
manpower. 

Federal Government employees numbered 
204,726 on July 31, 1959, the latest date 
for which figures are available (p. 679). 

Increases in Japanese textile imports in 
1959 were “far beyond any reasonable 
definition of orderly growth,” the Minister 
of Finance says in reply to a question on 
the Government’s actions towards ensuring 
that Japanese imports proceed on an orderly 
basis (p. 681). 

Work on Dorval airport is going on 
satisfactorily and there is no need for an 
inquiry as requested in the brief of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the Minister of Transport replies 
when questioned (p. 693). 

Progress reported on motion that the 
House go into committee to consider a 
measure for amending the Railway Act so 
that grants could be made from the railway 
grade crossing fund for a further period 
of three years beyond January 31, 1961 
(p. 696). 

Unemployment figures given for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, as of January 
7, by the Minister of Labour (p. 706). 

Coal production in Nova Scotia declined 
in 1959 from 1958 and 1957, the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce said in reply to a 
question, during which he gave production 
statistics (p. 706). 


February 4—Estimates for fiscal 1960-61 
tabled by the Minister of Finance (p. 709). 


February 5—Bill No. C-9, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to make its provisions applicable 
to federal civil servants, debated but the 
House adjourned without question put (p. 
800). 

February 9—Canada Labour Relations 
Board rejected applications of the Seafarers’ 
International Union and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, both of which sought to 
act as bargaining agent for seamen employed 
by the Kingcome Navigation Company, on 
the grounds that neither succeeded in ob- 
taining the support of the majority of the 
employees involved (p. 864). 


Possibilities of providing assistance for 
some 200 Tsable River Coal miners whose 
place of employment on Vancouver Island 
is ceasing operations on March 1 have 
been explored by the Government, the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
tells a questioner (p. 869). 

February 10—Government measures to 
assist unemployed miners on Bell Island, 
Nfid., are outlined by the Minister of 
Labour in answer to a question (p. 919). 

Decision to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, “a 
very important Act,” must receive “very 
serious consideration,” the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 927). 

Study of the segregation of seasonal 
workers under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and of the inclusion of farm help 
under the same Act, has not yet been com- 
pleted, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a question (p. 946). 

February 12—A very satisfactory agree- 
ment was recently reached between the 
federal Department of Transport and the 
Great Lakes Pilots Association in respect 
to pay and hours of work, the Minister of 
Transport advises a questioner (p. 1002). 

Item in the Estimates concerning the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
debated for almost the entire sitting but 
was not passed (p. 1003). 

February 15—Request for copy of the 
Civil Service Commission report concerning 
pay increases for civil servants was rejected 
by a vote of 117 to 32 (p. 1055). 

Motion calling for the Government to 
consider the advisability of discussing with 
appropriate United States authorities the 
question of unemployment insurance benefits 
to Canadian woodsmen working in the state 
of Maine was debated (p. 1061). 

February 16—Members of standing com- 
mittee of the House are announced (p. 
1097). 

The Prime Minister promised that the 
Government would continue to give the 
fullest consideration to the unemployment 
situation at Elliot Lake (p. 1104). 

Rates of pay for civilians at the United 
States Air Force base at Beausejour, Man., 
are set by the base authorities, guided by 
schedules put out by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour replies to a question 
(py L106): 

Employees beyond the retirement age of 
65 will be granted extensions of employment 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion if they request it, providing the em- 
ployee is in good health and is giving satis- 
factory service, the Minister of Labour 
replies to question (p. 1146). 
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42nd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Delegates hear reports on labour relations, winter construction, housing and 


apprenticeship. 


Labour relations forum hears discussion of administration of 


labour legislation by Alberta Deputy Minister. Gordon Cushing among speakers 


Labour relations, apprenticeship training, 
winter construction, and housing were some 
of the subjects discussed at the 42nd annual 
meeting of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, held in Calgary January 24 to 27 
inclusive. Some 700 delegates attended the 
sessions. 

The meeting was preceded, on January 23, 
by a one-day labour relations forum, at 
which K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Alberta, spoke on the adminis- 
tration of labour legislation. 

Speakers at some of the sections into 
which the CCA annual meeting is divided 
included Gordon Cushing, Assistant Minis- 
ter of Labour, Ottawa, who gave a review 


of federal legislation on fair wages and 
hours of labour; R. H. MacCuish, federal 
Department of Labour, who spoke on the 
training of apprentices; and J. H. Kelly, 
Vice-President of Burns & Co., Calgary, 
who gave an address on labour-management 
relations. 

At general sessions, delegates heard re- 
ports from the Association’s standing com- 
mittees, some of which are summarized here. 

In the election of officers, J. M. Soules 
of Port Credit, Ont., was elected President 
for 1960 in succession to J. E. Harrington, 
Montreal. National Vice-Presidents elected 
were: A. G. Sullivan, Halifax, and H. R. 
Montgomery, Montreal. 


Labour Relations Forum 


A one-day labour relations forum was 
held by the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion in connection with the annual meeting. 
On the Saturday before the meeting’s first 
general session on Monday, a panel of 
eight speakers discussed at both morning 
and afternoon sessions the labour relations 
problems of the construction industry. 


The luncheon speaker was K. A. Pugh, 
recently appointed Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Alberta, and Chairman of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 


K. A. Pugh 


There is a wide gulf between labour and 
management in the construction industry 
and the only point of agreement is that the 
industry has problems connected with col- 
lective bargaining that are different from 
those in other industries, said Mr. Pugh. 


“There must be more comprehensive study 
and review by employers and trade unions 
concerned in the construction industry of 
all the problems affecting collective bargain- 
ing in your industry before changes in 
practices or in legislation be made,” he 
declared. 


The speaker remarked at the outset that 
Alberta is the only province that, before it 
amends its Labour Act, holds hearings at 
which it consults representatives of manage- 
ment and labour regarding proposed amend- 
ments. This consultation, he thought, “has 
removed many of the problems in adminis- 
tration of the law.” 
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Referring to the question of international 
or national agreements, Mr. Pugh pointed 
out that such agreements are not valid in 
Alberta unless ratified by the employer and 
the local union concerned. 


Construction industry representatives have 
suggested that there should be no collective 
bargaining until a certain or major propor- 
tion of the workmen are employed on the 
project. But, he pointed out, this suggestion 
conflicted with the ordinary practices of 
the industry. 

Another suggestion was that closed shops 
should be outlawed, yet “you yourselves 
enter into agreements with trade unions 
providing for closed shops to ensure that 
you will have sufficient supply to meet your 
needs.” Albertans believe that the question 
of union security should remain a matter for 
collective bargaining, he said. 

Turning to the difficulties connected with 
the certification of craft unions in the indus- 
try, Mr. Pugh pointed out that the practice 
of the Alberta Board in dealing with the 
question of the units of employees appro- 
priate for certification was “largely based on 
your own practices in the field of collective 
bargaining.” 

Referring to suggestions that legislation 
similar to the Trades-union Act of British 
Columbia should be enacted in Alberta, the 
Deputy-Minister said that he thought too 
little attention had been paid to the legal 
remedies that already exist against unlawful 
actions by unions. 








Where an organizational picket line is placed 
around the project and if it is honoured by 
the members of trade unions covered by exist- 
ing collective agreements, then each and every 
employee refusing to cross the picket line is 
in breach of the terms of the collective agree- 
ment and could be made subject to suit to 
recover any damages caused by refusal to work. 

Mr. Pugh then cited two cases in which 
union members and officers were sued, in 
one case as the result of the establishment 
of an organizational picket line and in the 
other because of participation in an illegal 
strike. In one of the cases, at least, the 
court action had a “salutary effect” on 
labour-management relations of the com- 
pany and the unions. 


Regarding the resort to injunctions against 
unlawful picketing, he advised against the 
making of frivolous applications with the 
object of trying to frustrate the rights of 
employees to engage in a lawful strike. On 
the other hand, he said that employers 
should not be deterred from applying for 
injunctions by fear of reprisals by the 
unions. Such fears, he said, were unfounded. 
“We should never allow threats or fear to 
interfere with sound judgment in making 
decisions affecting affairs of the employer 
and the rights of the employees,’ he 
asserted. 

New remedies might be desirable only if 
their object were to provide a quicker way 
to gain protection against unlawful activities 
in order to guard investments and the wel- 
fare of the industry’s employees, the speaker 
said, 

Mr. Pugh described some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of industry-wide 
bargaining, which he said was advocated by 
a number of employers in the construction 
industry. 

At one time labour legislation in British 
Columbia had the effect of encouraging 
industry-wide bargaining. But, he said, “Look 
what happened in British Columbia.” On 
the other hand, reports from Ontario seemed 
to show that industry-wide bargaining had 
met with some success in the construction 
industry. 

The speaker suggested that there should 
be a well thought out program of joint 
consultations between members of the CCA 
and the various building trades unions with 
the object of reviewing the problems con- 
fronting the industry and reaching an under- 
standing as to the responsibilities of both 
parties to each other, and above all to 
the public. “This consultation between em- 
ployers and the trade unions in the field 
of apprenticeship training has been most 
outstanding,” he reminded the delegates. 

The labour relations problems of the 
construction industry can be dealt with 


legislatively in part, but “the greater part 
can be solved with clearer understanding of 
the responsibilities and obligations of all 
parties concerned, tolerance in dealings, and 
bargaining with the utmost good faith—with 
all cards on the table.” 


W. E. Williams 


With few exceptions, the labour laws of 
the province of Quebec have been fair, and 
more progressive and helpful to the con- 
struction industry than the laws of the 
provinces in which some of its critics reside, 
said W. E. Williams, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee of Montreal, in 
remarks at the labour relations forum. He 
was describing the functions of Joint Com- 
mittees in Quebec. 

“The new look that has come to Quebec’s 
Government in the last few months has 
served to emphasize that Quebec is rapidly 
drawing away from its isolationism and is 
participating fully in the economic and 
political development of Canada,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. 

The speaker recommended the establish- 
ment of a joint committee in territories 
where none exist. 

After contrasting a consultative joint 
committee with an administrative joint 
committee, Mr. Williams said that in his 
opinion “any joint committee which suc- 
ceeds in bringing together senior represen- 
tatives of both labour and management is 
a valuable asset in itself. If such a com- 
mittee meets regularly and has clearly 
defined tasks to perform, one desirable 
by-product is that members get to know 
one another and get to understand the 
attitudes and motivations of each other.” 


W. A. Nisbet 


“With relatively few exceptions, the 
labour relations statutes have not laid down 
rights for employers. The whole trend of 
thinking had been to prevent the undue 
exploitation of the wage earner by the 
employer, and this preoccupation with the 
need to protect workers resulted in little 
or no attention being given to the right 
of employers. The inference was that they 
already had all the rights and protection 
they needed, and some of the early abuses 
of labour tended to reinforce this inference,” 
said W. A. Nisbet, Co-ordinator, Alberta 
Builders’ Exchange Council, Edmonton, in 
addressing the labour relations forum on 
“The Promotion of Labour Legislation.” 

“The full effect of protective labour legis- 
lation could not become apparent until the 
workers had had time to take advantage 
of the more favourable environment in 
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which they found themselves to organize 
and grow into strong and articulate groups 
able to exploit fully the advantages they 
had been given,” he continued. 

This, he said, was the “general historical 
perspective” with which the first approach 


to the task of promoting labour legislation 
should perhaps be made. 

He then described to the forum the steps 
that employers’ organizations ought to fol- 
low when seeking to obtain amendments 
to existing labour legislation. 


Addresses of Labour Interest 


Gordon G. Cushing 


It is not the desire of anyone charged 
with the administration of the federal Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act to create 
difficulties or hardships for the building 
and construction industry, Gordon G. Cush- 
ing, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the general contractors section of the 
CCA. He was reviewing the development 
and administration of the Act and Regula- 
tions. 

You have a tremendous capital investment 
to care for. You are faced with the seriousness 
of seasons in Canada and you have the import- 
ance and desire to get jobs done. We who are 
charged with the administration of the fair 
wages legislation want to be as helpful as 
possible, keeping in mind the original concept 
of this legislation when it was approved by 
Parliament. that it constituted a declaration of 
social policy with respect to the responsibility 
of government to maintain and make applicable 
to workers engaged on government contracts 
reasonably adequate standards of wages and 
working conditions. 

Commenting on complaints that are some- 
times made about revisions made in wage 
schedules between the beginning and com- 
pletion of a contract, Mr. Cushing pointed 
out that changes were made as infrequently 
as possible and that the Department did not 
amend a wage rate until it was clearly 
indicated that the rate had changed through 
collective bargaining or some other proced- 
ure. “It is usually found that the contractor 
has already implemented the new rate 
before receiving a revised schedule,” he said. 


As for the limitation on hours of work 
and the requirement for overtime rates of 
pay, he remarked that relaxation of the 
limits on daily and weekly hours established 
by the legislation was permitted only where 
the Governor in Council may provide or 
the Minister of Labour may authorize in 
cases of emergency. But restriction of the 
granting of overtime permits was not too 
serious: in the last nine months of 1959, 
246 overtime permits were granted for con- 
struction and 39 for dredging, Mr. Cushing 
reported. 


R. H. MacCuish 

The problem of finding enough oppor- 
tunities for good on-the-job training for the 
required number of apprentices, which is 
always present, is entirely a problem for 
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the industry concerned, said R. H. Mac- 
Cuish, Assistant Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour, who spoke on the subject, “The 
Manufacturers’ Stake in Apprenticeship”. 
He was addressing the manufacturers and 
suppliers section of the CCA. 

“Tf contractors will not employ appren- 
tices there will be no apprentices trained. 
Many skills—judgment, accuracy, speed— 
cannot be taught in a school, and the type 
of supervision and training given to the 
apprentice by the journeyman with whom 
he works and by the foreman or supervisor 
determines largely the final level of com- 
petence reached by the apprentice,” Mr. 
MacCuish said. 

Although there has been an increase in 
the number of registered apprentices during 
the past few years, he said it was generally 
agreed that the number still falls far short 
of meeting the future needs of the con- 
struction industry. 

“Many contractors do not hire appren- 
tices and therefore contribute nothing to 
the future of the industry. This is dis- 
couraging to those contractors who do a 
good job of training, only to lose many of 
their graduates to pirating employers who 
train none,” the speaker remarked. 

He said that if it was good business to 
spend time and money on research and 
development to produce better material and 
equipment it was good business to do the 
same for the development of tradesmen 
who will be able to get the most out of 
this equipment and material. 

Among the ways in which members of 
the Canadian Construction Association could 
help to promote the training of apprentices, 
Mr. MacCuish mentioned the following: 

—By providing training opportunities for 
apprentices if they employed tradesmen, and 
by encouraging contractors with whom they 
dealt to take on as many apprentices as 
they could properly train. 

—By supporting the CCA in its efforts 
to promote the training of future tradesmen. 

—By encouraging the proper type of 
young men to choose the construction indus- 
try as a career; and by helping to provide 
careers, not just jobs, in the industry. 

“To be successful this program requires 
the support of everybody connected with 


the industry. Unless standards are recog- 
nized and required they are meaningless. 
You can help establish these standards and 
see that they are adequate,” he said. 


J. H. Kelly 


In dealing with labour problems, what is 
needed is an understanding of human 
relations rather than an attitude that regards 
labour relations as something entirely 
divorced from our everyday dealings with 
human beings, said J. Howard Kelly, Q.C., 
Vice-President of Burns & Co., Calgary, in 
an address entitled “Understanding Could 
Be a Cure,” given before the road builders 
and heavy construction section of the 
Association. 

“One question is posed for both manage- 
ment and labour: ‘Are you obsessed with 
personal desires, or are you seeking the 
Truth?’ The trouble is few people really 
think, they merely adjust their prejudices,” 
the speaker said. 

The success of our free enterprise system 
depends on management’s ability to narrow 
the gap between workers and employers, he 
asserted.. “What management should do is 
exercise its right to make facts available 
to its employees... Management should 
never be hoodwinked into thinking that any 
law prohibits an employer making facts 
known to his workers.” 

Mr. Kelly warned that “you cannot make 
collective bargaining work or settle any 
labour problem by dealing with it emotion- 
ally.” If, as management sometimes com- 
plains, labour leaders do not understand 
business or its problems, “Then there is a 
sales job to be done,” he commented. 

Speaking of differences between labour 
and management, which he referred to as 
“a chronic problem in our economy, one 
of society’s self-imposed problems enjoying 
political benediction,” he admitted that “in 
the past many unfair advantages were taken 
of labour” but he contended that the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way, 
and “the problem is to level out the 
balance.” 

The speaker compared the ceaseless strug- 
gle between labour and management to a 
revolving door, in which “you never get 
very far.” In the struggle between the two 
parties, with management on the one side 
unwilling to make further concessions, and 
on the other side the unions with their 
“apparently insatiable demands for more 
and ‘still more,” Mr. Kelly said, “it is 
regrettable that members have so little to 
say.” They needed a “return of their identity 
and influence,” he contended. 

Taking one particular facet of the labour 
question, the speaker discussed the question 


of increased productivity in relation to 
wages. In reply to the claim of some union 
advocates that the workers should have a 
principal share of increased output, he 
declared that the increase was really the 
result chiefly of technological improvement 
and “not increased effort or improved 
accomplishment by the worker.” 


In any case, increases in productivity have 
been reflected in real wages, when measured 
over a long period of time, he pointed out. 
He denied that in the short run there had 
been in the past any close relation between 
wage increases and productivity increases. 
“For example, from 1870 to 1950 output 
per man-hour increased 351 per cent, while 
average hourly earnings went up 723 per 
cent.” Looking back over the past, Mr. 
Kelly declared that in no decade had output 
per man-hour and average hourly earnings 
risen proportionately together. “Only three 
five-year periods between 1899-1946 show 
any close relationships,” he said. 

The speaker also pointed out that there 
was a wide variation between different 
industries in the rate of growth of produc- 
tivity. Between 1939 and 1950 in one indus- 
try it had increased 186 per cent, while in 
other industries it ranged from 46 per cent 
to as little as 1 per cent. He contended, 
however, that during the period in all but 
one industry studied wages rose faster than 
output per man-hour. 

Mr. Kelly disputed the “commonly 
accepted yearly increment figure of 2 to 3 
per cent,’ which, he said, overstated the 
actual rate of growth in national produc- 
tivity. 

Shifts in labour time from low-value to 
high-value products, or from industries with 
low production per man-hour to those with 
high output, cause productivity increases to be 
overstated by as much as 3 of 1 per cent per 
year. Also, the term “labour time’ does not 
include the hours spent by proprietors, inde- 
pendent contractors and others who are not 
paid on a wage or salary basis. Their inclusion 
would reduce the estimate considerably. 

Wage levels are determined by a variety 
of factors, the speaker said, and he urged 
that “a national productivity formula would 
tend to exclude the use of other factors in 
wage determination. It thus would freeze 
the existing relationships, crystalize distor- 
tions, inject rigidity into and inhibit collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

He also contended that “others beside 
labour should profit from increased produc- 
tivity.’ Consumers should get part of the 
benefit in the form of lower prices or 
improved quality. Part of it should also be 
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applied to further capital investment and 
to help the nation “to absorb the tremend- 
ous costs of insuring national security.” 
A uniform “productivity” wage increase 
policy would promote inflation, the speaker 
argued. 

“Of the differences between management- 
labour, I am not going to say what is right 


or wrong, but I do know, nothing is right 
that won’t work, and any arrangement that 
will work will have to be reconciled on both 
sides. If the forces of management and 
labour are going to commit themselves to 
a struggle for power within the highly 
delicate mechanism of our economy neither 
can win and democracy will lose.” 


Committee Reports 


Labour Relations 

“Construction employers are particularly 
conscious of the great value of the trade 
union movement to our society, and there 
are many points of common agreement 
between both parties in the industry,” the 
CCA labour relations committee said in its 
report. “Further progress can be obtained 
on matters of mutual interest through joint 
discussions and ready co-operation. 

“In recent times, however, labour legis- 
lation has become seriously outmoded and 
negotiations frequently have become too 
one-sided in favour of the unions. 

“There have been some _ encouraging 
developments which help to rectify this 
situation and place our relationships on a 
more equitable basis,” the report continued. 
“Where progress was made it has been the 
result of concerted action.” The report 
pointed to the effective structure of unions 
as the source of much of their strength 
and noted that there was as yet no counter- 
part on the employers’ side of the industry. 

The committee expressed the opinion that 
“continued attention must be given to the 
provincial and federal Governments to effect 
the desired corrective changes to labour 
legislation.” 


Wintertime Construction 


A further gain in the volume of con- 
struction and employment during the present 
winter is expected, the national joint winter- 
time construction committee said. As one 
reason for continuing to promote winter- 
time construction, the report pointed out 
that about a third of those unemployed this 
winter are construction workers. 

“The possibility of extending the incentive 
principle to encourage the construction of 
privately financed projects in the winter 
months continued to receive attention by 
the committee. Action was also again taken 
by the federal Government in extending 
direct loans for certain types of houses built 
during the winter months. The committee 
has also favoured the provision of some sort 
of tax concession which could be made to 
encourage wintertime construction of indus- 
trial and commercial projects,” the report 
said. 
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The committee said that the federal 
Government’s policy of restricting the hours 
of work on federal construction projects 
to eight a day and 44 a week during the 
winter months still leads to complaints that 
wintertime employment is thereby restricted 
rather than encouraged. The matter was 
taken up in an interview with the Minister 
of Labour, during which the committee 
expressed the view that weekly rather than 
daily maximum hours of labour would be 
preferable. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The registration of indentured apprentices 
in the construction trades in the eight prov- 
inces that have apprenticeship agreements 
with the federal Government increased by 
9 per cent, reaching a total of 9,435, the 
apprenticeship training committee stated in 
its report. The increase was the largest 
since 1956: 

The committee, however, expressed regret 
that training programs in force still failed 
to meet the need for skilled tradesmen both 
now and in the future. It remarked with 
satisfaction that steps are under way in 
several provinces to extend some form of 
organized training to operating engineers 
working with construction equipment. 

The committee urged all general and trade 
contractors to accept their responsibilities 
by providing as many job training oppor- 
tunities for apprentices as possible. 

The report mentioned that new or enlarged 
facilities for training were being provided 
in Moose Jaw, Burnaby and Edmonton, and 
in other parts of Canada steps were being 
taken to meet the demand for new schools. 


Housing 


Although housing completions during 
1959 reached a new record of more than 
150,000, the number of starts fell below 
the 1958 record by 15 per cent, the report 
of the housing committee stated. The falling 
off in starts was particularly marked towards 
the end of 1959 and the outlook for the 
year ahead was more than usually uncertain, 
the committee said. 

The volume of housing is strongly in- 
fluenced, both directly and indirectly, by 
federal Government policy, said the report. 





Satisfaction was expressed at a statement of 
the Minister of Public Works to the effect 
that “the Government recognizes the need 
to maintain the total housing program at a 
reasonable level.” 

The interest rate on National Housing 
Act loans had become the most controver- 
sial issue of the year in connection with 
housing, the report said. Regarding the 


effect of the raising of the rate to 63 from 
6 per cent on December 17, the committee 
said that it was too early to tell whether 
it would lead to an increase in the amount 
of money offered by lending institutions. 
Lack of serviced land and an increase in 
its price many times greater than the rise 
in building costs was an important factor in 
financing house building, the report said. 





CCCL Memorandum to Cabinet 


Setting up of economic council as first step towards economic planning strongly 
urged. Other major recommendation was for creation of price arbitration boards 


(Translation) 


The setting up of an economic council 
as the first step on the road to economic 
planning was strongly urged on the federal 
Government by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

This suggestion, and a suggestion for the 
creation of price arbitration boards, were 
the two main recommendations in the 
memorandum submitted by the CCCL to 
the Cabinet on February 1. 

“Canadians will be chronically insecure,” 
according to the memorandum, “as long 
as Canada does not resolutely engage in 
economic planning.” 

The CCCL delegation, some one hundred 
members strong, was led by Roger Mathieu, 
General President, who stressed the fact 
that his organization wants its recommenda- 
tions to be “constructive” and in the interests 
of all citizens, not just the working classes. 

Read in French by Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary of the CCCL, the brief 
also dealt with Dorval Airport and the 
need for an inquiry into delays there, assist- 
ance to municipalities, the utilization of our 
natural resources, radio and television, hous- 
ing, and the anti-union atmosphere in 
Canada. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Prime Minister, who called on the Solicitor 
General of Canada and Acting Secretary 
of State to reply. 

Two other Quebec ministers, Hon. Paul 
Comtois, Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and Hon. Raymond O’Hurley, 
Minister of Defence Production, also spoke 
briefly, as well as the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Michael Starr. 


The CCCL Brief 


The CCCL strongly urged the Canadian 
Government to engage in economic planning 
by setting up an economic council con- 
sisting of representatives of the federal and 
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provincial Governments, of employers’ and 
labour organizations and of groups of con- 
sumers and farmers. 

According to the memorandum, the main 
functions of this economic council would 
be: 

(a) to inquire into the causes of economic 
unrest, into the economic structures of the 
country, into markets, etc.; 

(b) to recommend to the various Gov- 
ernments (federal, provincial or municipal) 
the measures to be taken to obtain full 
employment and maximum prosperity. 


To those who object that the institution 
of such a body would lead Canada towards 
state control, the CCCL replied that this 
council would have “no power of decision”; 
its main function would be to awaken 
people’s consciences to economic problems. 

In the meantime, in order to attain a 
policy of full employment, the CCCL sug- 
gested that the federal Government assure 
all citizens, directly or indirectly, of steady, 
remunerative employment. 

“This aim may be attained,” according 
to the brief, “either by stimulating private 
enterprise or by concluding agreement with 
the provincial and municipal Governments 
for the execution of public works.” 


Assistance to the Unemployed 


The CCCL maintained that the federal 
Government should sce to it that all unem- 
ployed persons are assured of an adequate 
income whether or not they come under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The brief suggested making the law more 
generous by means of a federal Government 
contribution equal in percentage to that 
paid by employers and wage-earners. 

The CCCL also stated that unemployed 
persons who cannot benefit by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act should receive 
benefits for the entire duration of their 
unemployment, either by virtue of a special 
law or directly from the Consolidated Fund. 
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Natural Resources 


The CCCL would like to have the mineral 
wealth of the Canadian substratum pro- 
cessed in Canada as far as possible. 


Having pointed out that this is wealth 
that does not reproduce, the memorandum 
continued: 

The processing of our raw materials in 
Canada would contribute greatly to the stabili- 
zation of our national economy. Such a policy, 
because of the numerous investments it would 
entail, and also because of the permanent 
employment it would create, would be, in our 
opinion, an excellent way of getting around 
the unemployment problem which is_ con- 
stantly threatening our economy. Furthermore, 
it would allow a gradual transformation of our 
economic life. 


The CCCL also called on the Govern- 
ment to play a greater part in the develop- 
ment of concerns in co-operation with Cana- 
dian capital, rather than encouraging the 
influx of foreign capital originating for the 
most part in one single country, which 
might constitute “a serious threat to the 
economic independence of Canada.” 


Price Arbitration 


The CCCL renewed its request for the 
establishment of price arbitration boards 
so that the consumers may be kept con- 
tinually informed “not only of the evolution 
of prices, but also of the reasons given by 
producers or distributors of goods and 
services to justify the increases which they 
demand.” 


The memorandum suggested that these 
arbitration boards might serve a twofold 
purpose: 

(a) To judge the grounds on which pri- 
mary producers or the country’s basic indus- 
try or the distributors of essential products 
and services support their requests for price 
increases, and to place them before the 
public when they are not justified. 


(b) To inquire into every sector of 
economic life in order to discover abuses 
in the field of the financial structure of con- 
cerns in so far as this structure may have 
an influence on prices. 


‘Tne GCCLm stressed the dct tat such 
boards would not have power to impose 
upon any one their decisions or opinions, 
but that they would give information to 
the public, which would, in the long run, 
oblige private interests to give more con- 
sideration to the common good. 


Anti-Unionism 


Pointing out that free trade unionism con- 
stitutes the best guarantee against totali- 
tarianism in all its forms and the exploita- 
tion of labour, the CCCL requested the 
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Government not to listen to “the employers’ 


claims for more restrictive union legisla- 


tion”. 

“Tt is by three-way co-operation, that is 
governmental, employer and labour,” the 
brief stated, “that we will succeed in build- 
ing up a_prosperous and harmonious 
SOCIetya: 

The CCCL pointed out that Canadian 
unionism has not had to deplore the abuses 
brought to light by the investigating com- 
mittee of the American Senate. “Generally 
speaking,” the memorandum continued, “we 
may say that our labour movement is in 
good health and worthy of the workers of 
whom it is composed.” 


There is no justification, the memorandum 
concluded, for government intervention in 
the internal management of unions, which, 
on the whole, “have conducted their busi- 
ness properly, in the best interests of their 
members and of society in general.” 


Other Recommendations 


The CCCL called on the Government 
to continue its efforts for the establishment 
of lasting peace. It stressed the fact that 
it favours disarmament and the permanent 
banning of nuclear tests. 

It also stated that it was completely in 
favour of the memorandum presented to the 
Board for Broadcast Governors by the 
radio and television trade-unionists’ “Vigil- 
ance Committee,” and most strongly urged 
that the number of programs of Canadian 
origin on radio and television be increased 
{On Sa DenIcent: 

“The air-waves should not be submitted 
to the domination of businessmen and to 
the law of profit any more than our school 
system or our universities,’ the memoran- 
dum stated. 

Once more the CCCL requested the 
nationalization of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Maritime Situation 

Through S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of 
the National Metal Trades Federation, the 
CCCL requested the Government to estab- 
lish a maritime policy favourable to the 
industry and to its employees. 

While opposing in principle a generalized 
policy of subsidies, Mr. Payne said that as 
far as the shipyards were concerned this 
would be a lesser evil than the one now 
affecting them. 

Mr. Payne expressed the hope that the 
federal Government’s intention to “repat- 
riate”’ the Canadian constitution would 
facilitate amendment of Canada’s maritime 
laws to the country’s advantage. 








He also suggested that the Government 
draw inspiration from certain aspects of 
American legislation in this respect. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 

Adalbert April, President of the National 
Federation of Leather and Shoe Workers, 
asked the Government to restrict imports 
of footwear. 

According to Mr. April, Canada imported 
more than three and a half million pairs of 
shoes during the first nine months of 1959, 
mostly from Japan and the United King- 
dom. The largest Canadian company, he 
said, produces only a little more than 400,- 
000 pairs of shoes a year. 

If the imported footwear were manu- 
factured in Canada, Mr. April explained, 
20,000 persons would have three hours’ 
more work per week or work could be 
provided for 3,000 more persons. 

Mr. April stated that he intended to 
submit a more elaborate memorandum to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Government’s Reply 

Hope that the Canadian Government may 
arrive at a basis of agreement, in relation 
to exports and imports, that will “assure 
expansion and multiplication of trade with- 
out at the same time causing to individual 
industries specific and specialized forms of 
adverse results” was expressed by the Right 
Hon. J. G. Diefenbaker in his reply to 
the GCCLs briet: 

The Prime Minister, pointing out that 
“trade is not a one-way street,” noted that 
everybody is interested in expansion of 
trade “so long as imports covering the trade 
or industry represented by the individual 
speaking are kept to a minimum.” 

The Prime Minister did not comment on 
specific recommendations contained in the 
CCCL brief. He stated that the recommen- 
dations and suggestions that were made 
will be studied by the Departments con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Diefenbaker praised Mr. Payne’s 
recommendations regarding the shipbuilding 
industry, especially his interest “in the 
assurance that Canada, in every particular, 
shall assume its responsibilities in all fields 
of trade and in all parts of the world.” 


In commenting on Mr. April’s represen- 
tations, the Prime Minister stated that the 
Government must assure “that our exports 
shall be maintained and, at the same time, 
a degree of appreciation of the needs of 
Canada as a whole.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr assured the delegation that the pre- 
sent government will continue to take 
vigorous action regarding unemployment, 
“so that the problem may be eventually 
alleviated.” 

The Minister stated that this problem has 
had an “ever-increasing priority” with this 
government, to the point where the trend 
of unemployment “has now been reversed 
to quite an extent.” 

Mr. Starr expressed his thanks to the 
CCCL delegation for its co-operation during 
the past year. He added that he was im- 
pressed “with the moderation and clarity of 
your presentation.” 

The Minister said that the Quebec gov- 
ernment has been very co-operative in con- 
nection with the winter works program. 

Mr. Starr echoed a statement contained 
in the CCCL brief, that the “labour move- 
ment is in good health and worthy of the 
workers composing it. 

“T agree with that sentence entirely,” said 
Mr. Starr. “Those are my sentiments in 
respect to labour generally in this country.” 


Hon. Léon Balcer 


As dean of the Quebec ministers, Hon. 
Léon Balcer welcomed the CCCL delega- 
tion, in French, on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, assuring them that their recom- 
mendations would be given very careful 
consideration by the Cabinet. 

“In the past,” said Mr. Balcer, “even if 
our Government doesn’t have a very long 
past, we have always given serious con- 
sideration in our legislation to the various 
problems of the working classes as expressed 
in your briefs and representations to the 
federal authorities.” 

In addition to the Prime Minister and 
the ministers already mentioned, Hon. 
Howard Green, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Hon. William J. Brown, 
Minister without Portfolio, were also noticed 
among those present at the submission of 
the brief. 





Employment in the United States decreased during January by 1.9 million to 64.0 
million, and unemployment rose by 600,000 to 4,150,000. The increase in unemployment 


was about normal for the time of year. 


Non-agricultural employment declined by 1.7 million to 59.4 million, 1.2 million 
more than a year earlier and the highest on record for the month. 
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Railway Brotherhoods’ Annual Memorandum 


National Legislative Committee voices concern over question of compensation 
for railway employees who lose their jobs or have to move their homes because 


of abandonment of branch lines, closing of stations, elimination of terminals 


The question of compensation for railway 
employees who lose their jobs through 
abandonment of branch lines, closing of 
stations, and elimination of small divisional 
points and terminals was dealt with at length 
in the annual submission to the Cabinet 
on February 2 by the National Legislative 
Committee of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Other matters on which recommendations 
were made included old age security, family 
allowances, unemployment insurance, immi- 
gration, education, housing, health insurance, 
income tax, and representation for labour 
on public bodies. 

The brief was read by A. H. Balch, 
Chairman of the Committee. Other mem- 
bers of the delegation were: A. A. Hutchi- 
son, Vice-Chairman of the Committee; 
H. E. Campbell, Secretary; T. W. Read, 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, AFL; A. R. Gibbons, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; J. A. 
Huneault, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; and H. A. Stockdale, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. George Hees, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. G. R. Pearkes, Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. W. J. Browne, Minister 
Without Portfolio. 


The Brotherhoods’ Brief 
The Railway Act 


Owing to developments in railway oper- 
ation methods, it has become possible for 
the railways to make many changes that 
involve the abandonment of branch lines, 
elimination of small divisional points and 
terminals, closing of station agencies, exten- 
sion of maintenance of way sections, and 
so on, the Committee said. Until the 
abandonment by the New York Central 
Railroad Company of its operations between 
Cornwall and Ottawa, the Committee said 
it had believed that Section 182 of the 
Railway Act provided for the compensation 
of employees who suffered loss by reason 
of such changes. 

In the New York Central case, however, 
the Committee’s appeal to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on behalf of the 
employees had been disallowed on a point 
of law. A subsequent appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada on the matter had resulted 
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in an adverse decision. The judges by a 
vote of six to one had held that, owing 
to its wording, the Railway Act did not 
provide for compensation to employees in 
the circumstances. However, they held that 
if a railway were diverted, and employees 
were obliged to change their place of 
residence, they would be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

Earlier in its brief the Committee had 
referred to the Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific Act, passed during the depression 
years in the early 1930’s when the amal- 
gamation of the two railways was being 
considered. This Act, the Committee said, 
provided for compensation for employees 
who remained in the employ of either of 
the companies and who, as a result of the 
curtailment of operations consequent upon 
the amalgamation, had to change their place 
of residence. 

Both the abandonment of the New York 
Central line and the diversion of a Canadian 
National Railway line, the Committee 
pointed out, were due to the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. But one group 
of employees was entitled to compensation 
and the other group was not. 

“We believe that Section 182 of the 
Railway Act was intended to provide the 
compensation which we ask for and we are 
requesting that the Act be so clarified that 
there can be no mistaking the intent,” 
the Committee said. 

It also asked that the Act be amended 
to require railway companies to provide 
reasonable shelter from the weather for 
employees on duty. 

The brief reminded the Government of 
the representations the Committee had made 
in 1958 and 1959 regarding the provision 
of toilet facilities and drinking water for 
various kinds of employees while on duty. 
No legislation on the matter had so far 
been introduced in the House of Commons, 
the Committee said, and it asked that it 
should be done at the present session. 

The Committee recommended the transfer 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners of 
the duty of regulating the transport of 
explosives and other dangerous goods by 
motor vehicle and private railway. The 
Board now regulates such transport by rail 
and express, the brief said, and other modes 
of transport should be bound by the same 
rigid regulations. 


Social Security 

The brief asked for the enactment of 
legislation to provide more economic secur- 
ity for the aged. 

In order to make up for the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar since 
the Family Allowances Act was passed, the 
Committee suggested that allowances should 
be raised to a range of from $10 to $13 
for each child. It also urged that the age 
limit should be raised to 18 years for 
children who are attending school. 


Unemployment Insurance 

The brief suggested that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act should be amended to 
provide: maximum benefits of at least two 
thirds of earnings while employed, elimina- 
tion of the waiting period, coverage of 
insured workers who are unemployed 
because of illness, and an increase in maxi- 
mum earnings allowed to $7,200. Union 
workers who decline to cross another union’s 
picket line should not be disqualified for 
benefits, the Brotherhoods proposed. 

The Committee also asked that considera- 
tion should be given to amending Subsection 
(2) (b) of Section 63 of the Act to correct 
“the inequitable application to railway 
workers who hold ‘interlocking’ seniority . . .” 


Immigration 

In view of the seriousness of unemploy- 
ment, especially in the winter time, the brief 
said that “the immigration policy of Canada 
must be carefully considered in its relation 
to work opportunities in the country.” The 
Committee suggested that “the flow of im- 
migration should be placed under the 
Minister of Labour” and it repeated its 
belief that the Immigration Act should be 
revised. 

“We commend the humanitarian action of 
the Government in permitting entry to 100 
families each containing one victim of 
tuberculosis. If this experiment proves 
successful, as we hope it will, may we 
recommend an extension of the plan,” the 
Committee said. 


Housing 

The Committee viewed with concern the 
recent raising of the interest rate for mort- 
gages under the National Housing Act to 
“an all-time high.” It urged that serious 
consideration be given to amending the Act 
to lower the down payment to 7 per cent on 
houses valued up to $14,000, to setting a 
maximum income for the purchaser of 
such houses, to lowering the interest rate on 
mortgages on such houses “to the actual cost 
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of providing mortgage money,” and to pro- 
viding that the re-sale of houses under NHA 
should be supervised “to eliminate excess 
profits.” 

Health Insurance 

The brief deplored the shortage of hospital 
space, and urged that everything possible 
be done to promote and encourage the 
construction of adequate hospitals. 

“We further feel that no national health 
program will ever be an entire success until 
it includes for all the people of Canada 
complete health coverage including, besides 
hospitalization, complete diagnostic, medical, 
surgical, dental and other services looking 
to the complete health service,” the Com- 
mittee said. 

Income Tax 

The cost of meals and lodging incurred 
by railwaymen working away from home 
and not refunded to them under their agree- 
ments should be allowed as a deduction for 
income tax purposes, the Brotherhoods 
proposed. 

The Committee also asked for the raising 
of exemptions to $1,500 for single, and 
$3,000 for married taxpayers, with $500 
for each dependent not eligible for family 
allowance, and for a comparable increase 
in the deduction allowed a married person 
whose spouse also has an income. 


Other Matters 

The brief expressed approval of the plan, 
announced by the Chief Commissioner of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
towards the end of 1959, of retraining for 
other jobs unemployed persons who had 
been displaced by technological changes, 
while allowing them to draw unemployment 
benefit. 

The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment’s action in supplementing the Grade 
Crossing Fund to the extent of $10,000,000 
a year, and urged a continuation of this 
program for at least another three years. 

The brief re-affirmed continued support 
for public ownership and government con- 
trol of radio broadcasting and telecasting 
under the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. It urged that sound broadcasting 
should not be neglected in favour of tele- 
casting, since many people in isolated com- 
munities were out of reach of telecasts. 
The Committee urged adequate financing 
to make possible “a substantial amount” of 
Canadian television programming and a 
television link between all parts of the 
country. 
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It re-affirmed its opposition to inclusion 
of any provision for compulsory arbitration 
of disputes in the revised Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The brief suggested that “all governments 
should recognize the principle of appointing 
labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions,” and it drew atten- 
tion to the fact that labour has no 
“accredited representative” in the Senate. 


The Brotherhoods urged establishment at 
the current session of a House of Commons 
committee to investigate the effects of tech- 
nological changes and automation. 


The Government's Reply 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker made com- 
ments on the brief both during the reading 
and after the reading was finished. 


Regarding the Committee’s suggestion that 
the Government should appoint labour 
representatives on public bodies, boards and 
commissions, including the Senate, Mr. 
Diefenbaker said that he thought it was 
“a very proper and reasonable suggestion 
and request.” The Government, he said, 
had tried to follow this principle. With 
regard to appointments to the Senate, he 
said that “your suggestion...has a con- 
siderable appeal to me to the end that the 
Senate of the country, the sober second 
thought, should be fully representative of 
the major sectors of the community”. 


In connection with the representations 
regarding railway employees who had been 
displaced by changes in railway organiza- 
tion, the Prime Minister asked whether the 
Committee had any record of the number of 
employees affected. He was told by several 
members of the delegation that during the 
last two years more than 150 station agen- 
cies had been closed, obliging the agents 
to move; and between 500 and 600 sections 
had been abolished in the course of the 
last three or four years, necessitating the 
moving of a number of maintenance of 
way employees. More comprehensive figures, 
he was told, could be supplied. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
expressed his appreciation of the “good 
fellowship and co-operation” that had been 
shown by members of the Committee who 
had come to him on various occasions 
during the year. 


Regarding the suggestions made concern- 
ing unemployment insurance, he said that 
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he had on a number of occasions brought 
up with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission the matter of eliminating the waiting 
pericd for claimants for unemployment 
benefit, and he had been told “quite defin- 
itely and emphatically that this cannot be 
eliminated completely.” 

The Minister said that he had also con- 
sulted the UIC regarding the possibility of 
extending unemployment insurance to those 
who become ill while working. But “in 
view of the cost involved and what the 
actuary with whom it was discussed told us 
we decided to forego it for the present,” 
he said. He added that the cost in con- 
tributions for this one amendment alone 
would amount “to at least 40 per cent.” 

As to raising the maximum limit of 
annual earnings for those covered by the 
Act from the present $5,460 to $7,200, as 
the Committee had suggested, Mr. Starr 
said that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the maximum should be adjusted 
so those covered by the Act when it first 
came into force should continue to be 
covered. 

Regarding the retraining of unemployed 
persons, Mr. Starr said there were more 
than 500 approved courses that those who 
had made sufficient contributions could take 
while continuing to draw unemployment 
insurance benefits, and it was hoped that 
more courses could be provided for those 
who had been displaced from their occupa- 
tions and who had to find other means of 
livelihood. 


The Minister of Transport 


Referring to what had been said in the 
brief about the provision of toilet facilities 
and drinking water for railway employees, 
Mr. Hees said after the Committee had 
mentioned this matter in its submission the 
previous year he had taken it up with the 
presidents of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. Both Mr. Gor- 
don and Mr. Crump had expressed their 
readiness to do what was required, and they 
thought that legislation was not necessary. 
Mr. Hees said that he would discuss the 
question further with the Committee after 
the general meeting. 

“With regard to what you have to say 
regarding railway crossings, I feel exactly 
the way you do, that what we are now 
using is a very good measure,” the Minister 
remarked. “I am just as keen as you are 
to see that that measure is continued in 
Miu. 


Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities 


Most working married women consider work outside the home normal, if was found 


in analysis of information obtained through interviews. 


Report on analysis, 


second made from same information, has just been published by Women’s Bureau 


Perhaps the most noteworthy impression 
left by a study of the work histories of a 
sample of married women working for pay 
in eight Canadian cities is that, with few 
exceptions, they look on themselves as 
working women, and consider work outside 
the home as normal for them. Although 
some of them welcome a temporary period 
of layoff, they continue to hold themselves 
in readiness to return to work when the 
employer calls. 


“The occasions on which a woman gave 
up her job for the unmixed reason that 
she wished to be a housewife were few 
and far between,” it is stated in a bulletin, 
Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities, 
just published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department. 

This report is a further analysis of the 
information obtained by interviews con- 
ducted during the winter of 1955-56, a first 
report on which was previously published 
under the title Married Women Working 
for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities (L.G. 1958, 
p. 148). 

The report points out that although only 
a small minority of married women in 
Canada work outside the home, more than 
half of the working women in the country 
are or have been married. This proportion 
is higher than ever before, and is ascribed 
to the easing of restrictions against the 
employment of married women consequent 
upon a high demand for labour in the 
period during and following the Second 
World War. 

In commenting on the relative demand 
for male and female workers the report 
says, “Of course the over-all employment 
situation affects both men and women, but 
because men are generally the main bread- 
winners for their families, there is a ten- 
dency in periods of labour surplus to favour 
them over women. On the other hand, 
women have the advantage of being em- 
ployed mainly in the kinds of work that 
are less affected than some others by both 
economic recessions and seasonal factors, 
and these occupations have grown  sub- 
stantially in recent decades. Opportunities 
for women generally grow when there is 
a dearth of male workers. This is par- 
ticularly true in times of war...” 


In the past decade marriages have been 
taking place at an earlier age, and it has 
become common for married women to give 
up work outside the home only for a short 
period before and after the birth of a child, 
the report says. 

It appears that clerical work is particularly 
sought after by married, as well as by single, 
women. Those who start in this kind of 
work usually remain in it, and those doing 
other kinds of work, take advantage of 
opportunities to move into clerical work as 
they occur. 

Older women who go to work after many 
years as housewives are likely to find them- 
selves in service or factory jobs, although 
there are sometimes opportunities for them 
in clerical work, especially if they have had 
the necessary experience or training, even 
if it was a long time before. 

A woman who takes a job after marriage 
for the first time usually does so because 
she feels the need for extra income, the 
report says. Unemployment of the husband, 
illness in the family, accumulated debts or 
the purchase of a house are some of the 
things that often lead to a married woman’s 
taking employment for the first time. 

The reason for first withdrawal from 
the labour force in the case of more than 
half of the women in the sample was mar- 
riage. Birth of the first child accounted for 
22 per cent, other children 2 per cent. 
Roughly 80 per cent of the women withdrew 
for the first time for reasons associated 
with marriage. However, in recent years 
the birth of the first child has been a more 
frequent reason for withdrawal than mar- 
riage. 

For the women in the sample, as in the 
general population, the most common age 
of marriage was between 20 and 24 years. 
Most of them went to work before they 
were married. 

Of the women in the sample who had 
remained continuously in the labour force, 
60 per cent had never had a child, and, 
of those who had never had a child, 70 per 
cent had worked continuously. 

Service work offers the best opportunity 
for women who, because of age or length 
of separation from the labour force, cannot 
readily get other work. But they tend to 
move to other work at the first opportunity. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Older Workers 


How Older Workers Rate 


Replies to Minister's appeal and surveys on North American continent indicate 
that older workers have favourable turnover, absenteeism and accident rates 


The vast majority of employers replying 
during the last few months to the enquiry 
regarding older workers sent out by the 
Minister of Labour (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 
1173) agreed that in matters such as turn- 
overs, learning ability, absenteeism and acci- 
dents, the older worker rates highly. 

This opinion is substantiated by evidence 
from studies on this continent. 

The following table showing annual turn- 
over rates by age and sex represents the 
findings of a 12-month survey in seven 
cities in the United States, covering estab- 
lishments employing 3.9 million workers. 


Separations per 100 Employed 


Dis- Lay- 

Total* Quits charges offs 

Both Sexes (average) 54 23 6 17 
Modert45.c kee 62 30 7 18 
45eand Over ee 38 11 4 15 
45-64 ere cc ted ame 36 11 4 15 
6S5sand over . 5 3) 1] 14 4 16 
Men total ou-2k 54 21 6 19 
Undere4 sai 433. 61 26 7 19 
ASand -OVer ji.s. 40 Un 4 17 
AS=64 Se eee 38 10 4 17 
65 ‘and °over 225 58 13 4 18 
Women, total ............ 54 30 5 12 
Under ta Saas ee 64 fe 6 13 
ao. alld OVEN saree 3 14 3 wi 
AS =64 432 deel ee oy 14 6) 7 
65 and over .......... 54 18 3 9 


* Includes miscellaneous separations and type 
not reported. 


The annual separation rate for all groups 
was 54 for each 100 workers employed at 
the end of the period under study. The rate 
was 62 per 100 for persons under 45 years 
of age and 38 per 100 for those over 45. 

It was thought that there might be some 
relation between a worker’s length of service 
and his reluctance to leave a company. For 
this reason, the rates of separation were 
also computed separately for groups of 
workers classified according to their periods 
of service with the same employer. 

It was found that after one year of service 
the separation rates for older workers de- 
clined much faster than for those under 45 
years of age with the same amount of 
service. This indicated that the newly-hired 
older worker was fully able to adjust to 
a new job. 

Contrary to common belief, the ability 
to learn does not materially decrease with 
age. In fact, mental ability shows marked 
improvement with the passing years and it 
is quite possible to learn new skills, even 
in the twilight of life. 
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This is borne out by a study in the United 
States which shows that mental ability can 
be. greater jaty50- than at 203 siheWs: 
Army’s alpha intelligence test was adminis- 
tered to 127 male freshmen at Iowa State 
College during 1918-1919 and was re- 
administered to this group during 1949- 
1950—after an interval of 31 years. 

In analysing the results, psychologists 
took into consideration the effects of social 
background, experience and other factors 
that might have a bearing on the better 
scores attained in the 1950 tests. The net 
result was that it was found that the group 
as a whole was intellectually more able at 
50 than it was 30 years earlier. 

As to the question, “How far beyond 50 
does this growth in mental ability con- 
tinue?” studies reported to the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging revealed that the brain may 
not reach its peak capacity until somewhere 
about age 60, and that, in subsequent years, 
mental efficiency declines slowly to the age 
of 80. 

The following table, produced by a survey 
made by the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics and published some years ago, indicates 
that older workers have low rates of 
absenteeism. 

Absenteeism per 


Age Groups 100 work days 
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Studies of accident rates also show that 
fewer accidents occur in the older age 
groups. The Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board in its 1958 annual report states 
that 3.8 per cent of the province’s labour 
force in the age group 20-24 had accidents 
resulting in compensation in 1958. The 
percentages for the older groups were as 
follows: 


Age Per Cent 
wor a4 (VOATSat yi pst d ys Aimee oles Sct 
Er Oe eae Penn, men NE RY MeL 3.0 
i ey. ahem OM ty Dunia MO Aa ati Mibe oes 2.6 
O64 OP SON, ELAR. Sey PO 2.4 
65 and :OVEr, .5:. 4s. 26. con ae 1.8 


Women’s Bureau 





Vocational Guidance for Girls 


Excerpts from a recent ILO report on the problems of women non-manual workers* 


“Quite clearly, a girl’s choice of the 
work she intends to do, and particularly the 
decision taken when she completes her 
primary education, have a decisive influence 
on the likelihood of her obtaining employ- 
ment and on her career opportunities 
throughout her working life. Not only for 
girls who do not remain at school after the 
school-leaving age, but also for those who 
take a secondary course of general or voca- 
tional education or who continue their 
education at university level, vocational 
guidance services can play a very useful 
role by providing guidance in the immediate 
choice of gainful employment or of a more 
or less extended course of study and by 
encouraging the girls to undertake and com- 
plete vocational training either before they 
enter employment or once they have a job. 


“The essential features of vocational coun- 
selling are, of course, the same for both 
sexes. Vocational guidance rests on an 
acquaintance with the various occupations 
and the employment opportunities in them, 
and on assessment of individual abilities; 
it is based on a combination of all these 
factors. The vocational guidance of girls, 
however, raises special problems. The task 
of counsellors would, no doubt, be simpler 
if they could confine themselves to directing 
women, according to their abilities, into 
fields they can easily enter. Such a course, 
however, would perpetuate a distribution of 
women workers which is satisfactory from 
neither the human point of view nor the 
economic standpoint. That is why in a 
number of countries emphasis 1s placed on 
the important role that could be played by 
vocational guidance services in drawing the 
attention of girls and their parents to the 
growing number of occupations that are 
becoming accessible to women and to the 
overcrowding in such fields as service occu- 
pations and office work. 


“The means used for assessing individual 
characteristics are not always the same for 
both sexes. In many vocational guidance 
services the tests used for boys and girls 
show slight differences. This is understand- 
able if it is remembered that the standards 
have, in some cases, been fixed separately 
for boys and girls in various age groups. 





*International Labour Organization. Problems of 
Women Non-Manual Workers. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, 
Fifth Session, Cologne, 1959. 
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The ultimate result, however, should not 
be to test certain aptitudes among boys and 
others among girls on the ground that, for 
example, it is unnecessary to test the mech- 
anical aptitudes of girls because such abili- 
ties would have little impact on their choice 
of job. In fact, the whole education of 
girls and the environment in which they 
are brought up already gives them little 
encouragement to realize the importance of 
certain “masculine” aptitudes for their future 
work. The vocational counsellor, therefore, 
has a specially important part to play in 
discovering any such aptitudes. 

“Not only must the vocational counsellor 
try to give girls and women full information 
with regard to the opportunities available 
for them and arrive at an objective assess- 
ment of their aptitudes for particular occu- 
pations; he must also take account of 
certain factors that make the vocational 
guidance of women a more delicate matter. 
For example, when a girl seems to have 
marked aptitudes for an unusual occupation, 
the counsellor must consider the hurdles she 
may have to overcome. The vocational 
training facilities available for such occupa- 
tions are often inadequate for women. 
Account must also be taken of the attitude 
of employers who are not very keen on 
employing women for certain kinds of jobs, 
sometimes because of the opposition of 
the male personnel. In some cases, too, the 
counsellor may have to overcome a rather 
conformist attitude on the part of the girl 
and her parents as regards their occupational 
preferences. The counsellor must also deter- 
mine whether a girl has the strength of 
character required to cope with difficulties. 
Even in the liberal professions, where some 
of these difficulties do not exist, it must be 
borne in mind that not only is a young 
woman liable to meet with opposition or 
lack of co-operation in her relations with 
her male colleagues but also she may have 
no clients. Another aspect which is not to 
be neglected when the occupation chosen 
calls for preliminary training, is that of the 
financial resources the girl has at her dis- 
posal. A family is often less prepared to 
make sacrifices for a girl’s education than 
for a boy’s, and the counsellor will have to 
ascertain whether a grant of a scholarship 
would overcome such objections, and will 
have to investigate the possibilities.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Nova Scotia Royal Commission that inquired info probable economic effects on 
province's industries of statutory limit on length of working day found that 
employers generally opposed fo statutory eight-hour day but unions in favour 


Early in 1910 the Government of Nova 
Scotia received the report of a Royal Com- 
mission that had been appointed to inquire 
into the probable economic effects of plac- 
ing a statutory limit on the length of the 
working day in the various industries of the 
province. 

The Commission, whose report was sum- 
marized in the LaBouR GAZETTE of March 
1910, chose to make a general survey of 
the question by studying the writings of 
certain economists and social writers both 
for and against the eight-hour day. It had 
then studied the application of the eight- 
hour day to various industries and occupa- 
tions in Nova Scotia by canvassing the 
views of employers and employees in the 
province. 

The opinions and theories of the writers 
whom the Commission had consulted were 
various and conflicting. They all agreed, 
the report said, that a short day would be 
of immense benefit to the health, education, 
morals, family life, and citizenship of the 
working classes. All agreed that an eight- 
hour day could be effectively enforced only 
by law, and nearly all agreed that a uni- 
versal law compulsory upon all industries 
would be fatal. On other points their 
views differed. 

Of the writers in favour of the eight-hour 
day some argued that a man could not do 
as much work in eight hours as he could 
in nine or ten, and that therefore production 
would be reduced, and that this would lead 
to an increase in employment. Others said 
that he could do as much work in eight 
hours as in nine or ten, and that therefore 
production would not be affected. 

Some of the writers thought that the 
shorter day would increase demand and 
consumption. Some argued that it would 
crush out sweated industries; others that it 
would crush out the industries that minis- 
tered to the rich. Some said that it would 
lower the rate but increase the total amount 
of profits. 

Arguments used by writers who opposed 
the shorter day included the following: that 
it was doubtful whether the state could 
interfere, the workers now being on firm 
enough ground to be able to fight their own 
battles; that to jump from ten hours to 
eight hours was too risky, and that the 
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change should be made gradually; and that 
a uniform eight-hour law for all trades 
would be unjust to some of them owing 
to differences between the workers engaged 
and the conditions under which they worked. 


The commissioners found that in Nova 
Scotia employers and capitalists were gener- 
ally opposed to a statutory eight-hour day. 
Their main argument was that a provincial 
law would handicap them in competing 
with employers outside the province; and 
the commissioners considered this the most 
serious objection to such a law. 


Union men, the Commission found, 
wanted a shorter day to be enforced by 
law; but they also found that the unionists 
were contemplating the effects of a general 
law applying to all competing firms in any 
one trade, and that few of them felt certain 
about the effects of a law that applied to 
Nova Scotia only. 


Representatives of some of the unor- 
ganized workers were of the opinion that 
they could not, for any length of time, do 
as much work in eight hours as they could 
in ten, and they did not want a shorter 
day if it would have the effect of reducing 
their earnings. 


The most popular argument with the 
workers, the Commission found, was that 
the eight-hour day would provide work for 
the unemployed. The Commission, how- 
ever, decided that it would not lessen 
seasonal or temporary unemployment; as 
for permanent unemployment, the report 
said that it was insignificant in amount and 
what there was would not be cured by 
shortening hours. 


The Commission’s main conclusion was 
that “a general and compulsory provincial 
eight-hour law would be at present a fatal 
blow to the industrial prospects of Nova 
Scotia.” However, it said that there was 
“an overwhelming case” for legislation to 
shorten hours in shops and stores, and that 
six days a week were enough for street 
car employees and barbers. 


They also thought that the hours of 
work for nurses in hospitals were too long, 
and that there should be some relief. The 
hours of work for boys in hotels, they said, 
should be restricted to a maximum of 60 
a week, 70 or 75 hours being too long. 


TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The Canadian Red Cross “blood bank” 
is richer by 200 bottles of blood, thanks 
to the initiative and community spirit shown 
by the Mutual Interest Committee of the 
St. Lawrence Corporation’s mill division, 
located at Red Rock, Ont. 

Members of this labour-management 
group had thought for some time that people 
in the district should be given an oppor- 
tunity to donate blood to the Red Cross. 
Hospitals in the area have depended for 
their supply on donors from Manitoba and 
the Lakehead cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur ever since the service was 
extended in February 1951 from a central 
depot in Winnipeg to hospitals in the Lake- 
head and district. 

Following discussion of the matter, the 
Mutual Interest Committee was instrumental 
in having technicians come from the blood 
transfusion service in Winnipeg to set up 
a donor clinic in Red Rock’s recreation 
centre. 





The committee’s desire to lend assistance 
to the humanitarian work of the Red Cross 
indirectly created an interest that spread 
beyond the town limits. Its voluntary offer 
prompted the blood transfusion service in 
Winnipeg to contact organizations in Nipi- 
gon, Schreiber and Terrace Bay in advance 
of the field trip to Red Rock, with the 
result that the service was able to set up 
three other temporary blood donor clinics 
on the one trip. It now looks as though 
this four-town clinic will become an annual 
event. 

Employee members of the committee 
belong, variously, to Local 528, Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers; Locale2553 
Paper Makers; Local 1565, IBEW; Local 
865, Operating Engineers; and Local 267, 
Office Employees. 


A labour-management plan that had its 
beginning in Moncton, N.B., and has spread 
throughout Canada, the United States and 
overseas, is now in its 35th year. 

Regarded by employers and employees 
alike as one of the greatest advancements 
in its field, the plan introduced and 
developed by Canadian National Railways 
has worked exceedingly well and continues 
to play an important role in industry and 
commerce. 
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Founded on the fundamental principles 
of democracy and human rights, the co- 
operative labour-management plan has been 
responsible for uninterrupted progress in 
the collective endeavour of big and small 
business. Moncton and the CNR may justly 
be proud of their contribution to this part- 
nership between management and the rail- 
way unions, for it is providing an invaluable 
instrument for solving innumerable prob- 
lems in practically every field of operation 
and human relations. 

One of the most dynamic motive forces 
behind the progress made by the Canadian 
National Railways through the years has 
been the operation of two committees whose 
work, for the most part, receives little public 
attention. 

The committees and their branches, which 
extend through districts and divisions, make 
up part of what is known as the Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement. One 
deals with motive power and car equipment 
and the other with maintenance of way. 
From the basic divisional units set up, each 
committee is composed of equal numbers of 
representatives from labour and manage- 
ment, the employees’ representatives being 
elected by their respective crafts. Today, 
close to 50,000 employees are affected by 
the two plans. 

The committees provide a forum in which 
representatives of both employees and 
management can meet on common ground, 
where each side can hear what the other 
fellow has to say, and where suggestions 
from both sides can be given every possible 
degree of expert analysis before judgment 1S 
finally passed on its practicability. 

In so far as Canadian National is con- 
cerned. the formal recognition by both sides 
of the advantages of employer-employee 
co-operation is an established fact, and the 
movement is solidly grounded and growing. 

CNR President Donald Gordon declared 
at the last annual meeting of the Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement, main- 
tenance of way branch: “The efficient oper- 
ation of this railway is as much your 


concern as it is the management’s. We of 
the management do not consider ourselves 
miracle-men, and we will always welcome 
suggestions on ways and means to improve 
our service to the public.” 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives loc:ted in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered four representation votes, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and granted an application for the provision 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of a col- 
lective agreement. During the month the 
Board received six applications for certi- 
fication and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Westward Ship- 
ping Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 168). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Laurentides 
Inc., St. Jerome, Que., employed at Radio 
Station’ CRIED CL-Gagans ps4). 

3. Hull-Ottawa Printing Industry Syndi- 
cate, Section CKCH, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The CKCH Broadcasting 
Company Limited, Hull, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
ps 558 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of office, clerical and maintenance 
employees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, employed at its operating head- 
quarters in Cornwall, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Canadian National Steamships Company 
Limited, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (S.S. Prince George, 


Vancouver) (L.G., Feb., p. 170). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officers D. S. Tysoe and 
G. H. Purvis). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District intervener ((EGcereby pe 70 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officers: D. S. 
Tysoe and G. H. Purvis) (See also applica- 
tions received, below). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 170) 
(see also applications received, below). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officers: D. S. Tysoe 
and G. H. Purvis). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Stone Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170) (see also applications received, 
below). The Board directed that the names 
of both the applicant and the intervener be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officers: 
D. S. Tysoe and G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union, 
applicant, and Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Lower Truro, N.S., respondent (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the applicant had not 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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satisfied the Board that it had a majority 
of the employees affected as members in 
good standing on the date of the application. 


Application under Section 19 of Act Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
provision for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of a collective agreement affecting the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
National System Division No. 43, applicant, 
and Canadian National Telegraph Company, 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p 55). The Board’s 
decision was made under Section 19 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which provides that every collec- 
tive agreement shall contain a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of 
work of all differences. between the parties 
to the agreement concerning its meaning 
or violation and that, where an agreement 
does not contain the required provision, the 


Board shall, upon application by either 
party to the agreement, prescribe such a 
provision. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated by the Kingcome 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Representation Votes Ordered” above). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by McKenzie Barge 
& Marine Ways Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Representation Votes Ordered” above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 


eT 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and_ other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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aboard tugs operated by Stone Brothers 
Limited, Port Alberni and Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie) (see “Re- 
presentation Votes Ordered” above). 

4. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local Union No. 115, on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment oper- 
ators employed on a joint venture in the 
Yukon Territory by McNamara-Hislop, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. A. MacKenzie). 

5. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., operating 


in and out of its terminal at North Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard vessels of The British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company Limited operating on the 
west coast (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Radio 
Richmond Hill Limited, Richmond Hill, 
Ont., respondent, and Fred Hearne, inter- 
vener (Radio Station CJRH) (L.G., Jan., 
Dagon): 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation officer to deal with 
the following dispute: 

Canadian National Railways M.V. Blue- 
nose and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pet- 
tigrove). 


Board Report Received of Settlement 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5816 (office and technical 


employees) (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1179): 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached before Board Constituted 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees) (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 1055). 


Dispute Lapsed 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver 
(unlicensed personnel) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Jan; p. 55). Union decer- 
tified as bargaining agent by Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 





Two More Fair Employment Practices Acts in U.S. 


Fair employment practices acts were passed in 1959 in California and Ohio. The 


number of states in the American union with laws prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of race, creed, colour, national origin, or ancestry is now 16. Under 
these laws the enforcing agency is empowered to issue orders to cease discrimination, which 
can be enforced in the courts, if efforts at voluntary settlement fail. 

Connecticut, Oregon, and Wisconsin amended their fair employment practices acts 
to prohibit discrimination on account of age. Similar provisions were already included in 
the fair employment practices acts of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; Rhode 
Island has a separate act that prohibits such discrimination. 

In Hawaii, an act passed last year prohibiting wage discrimination on account of 
sex also prohibits wage discrimination on account of race or religion. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


and 


United Steelworkers of America 


This conciliation board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ont., on October 3. 
October 10, November 7 and November 
28, 1959 to deal with the following matters: 


. Seniority 

. Hours of Work and Overtime 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Definition of Bargaining Unit 
. Statutory Holidays ° 

. Severance Pay. 


On BR WN 


Substantial progress was made in negotia- 
tions but further direct bargaining between 
the parties was required to finalize certain 
matters and the Board adjourned for this 
purpose. 

Finally all the matters in issue between 
the parties were resolved and on December 
17, 1959 they entered into a collective agree- 
ment effective December 2, 1959 to and 
including April 15, 1961. 

Upon behalf of the Board the Chairman 
wishes to thank the parties for their active 
co-operation which was so essential to the 
result. 

For himself the Chairman expresses his 
indebtedness to his colleagues whose sound 


common sense and practical approach to 
the matters in issue was of invaluable 
assistance. 


Dated at Haileybury this 4th day of 
January, 1960. 


(Sed.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 


(Sed.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 
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During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
io deal with a dispute between the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 5816 (office 
and technical employees) and Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, David W. Mundell, 
QC, and David B. Archer, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union respec- 
tively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 


J 





Half U.S. Wage Increases in 1959 Less Than 9 Cents 


About 55 per cent of the 7,018,000 United States workers known to have received 





wage increases through collective bargaining last year had an average raise of less than 
9 cents an hour, according to preliminary data compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The data relate to contracts covering 1,000 or more workers, excluding agree- 
ments in construction, service trades, finance and government. 

In 1959, some 850,000 workers, mostly in basic steel and steel fabricating, received 
only a 1-cent cost-of-living adjustment. About 965,000, chiefly in the railroad industry, 
obtained a 3-cent cost-of-living adjustment. 

Of the nearly three million workers affected by agreements concluded during 1959, 
about 97 per cent won increases effective during the first year of the agreement. The 
most common increase was between 7 and 9 cents. 

Deferred wage increases will be paid to more than three million U.S. workers in 
1960, the Bureau reported. This figure includes the half million workers affected by the 
recent steel industry settlement. The increases are provided in agreements signed in 
previous years. 

About four million will receive wage increases because of cost-of-living escalator 
clauses in their agreements. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Report of the Committee on the 
Organization of Government in Ontario 


Stresses four general principles that if considered basic to sound democratic 
government, and three objectives of sound democratic government administration. 
Repeal of clauses preventing court review of decisions of boards is recommended 


The report of the Committee on the 
Organization of Government in Ontario 
was tabled in the Ontario Legislature on 
January 27. 

The report stressed four general principles 
that it considered basic to sound democratic 
government-ministerial responsibility, finan- 
cial accountability, grouping of related func- 
tions and provision for appeals. 

The first of its kind in Canada, the 
Committee consisted of W. L. Gordon, 
Chairman; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s University; 
and C. R. Magone, Q.C., former Deputy 
Attorney-General. 

The suggestions for a review of the 
organization of government in Ontario 
originated in the report of the Provincial 
Auditor for the year 1956-57. A Standing 
Committee of the Legislature considered the 
matters raised by the Provincial Auditor in 
the winter of 1958, and the Committee was 
established under an order-in-council of 
June 12, 1958. 

Briefiy, the Committee’s terms of reference 
were “to examine into the administrative 
and executive problems of the Government 
of Ontario in all divisions of the Provincial 
Service and to examine into the relationship 
of boards and commissions to the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature...” 

The Committee received briefs or sub- 
missions from 23 organizations. Represen- 
tatives of 15 of these organizations, together 
with the chairman and members of 11 
boards and commissions, appeared before 
the Committee at public hearings in Novem- 
ber 1958 and in January and February 
1959. 

Its findings were submitted to the Govern- 
ment on September 28, 1959 in a 467-page 
document that included the report proper 


(84 pages), together with two lengthy appen- 
dices outlining the structure and functions 
of the various departments and several of 
the larger boards and commissions. 

In its Report the Committee reviewed 
briefly the social and economic changes 
responsible for the present organizational 
structure of government, listing three objec- 
tives of sound democratic government 
administration together with four broad 
standards for achieving these goals; laid 
down the safeguards it considered necessary 
to reduce the risks attendant upon delega- 
tion; examined departmental operations, 
giving particular attention to municipal 
administration; and made some specific 
recommendations with regard to a number 
of agencies. 


General Review and Comments 


In its general review, the Committee 
emphasized that it was not set up to give 
its opinions on broad questions of policy 
but rather to make recommendations con- 
cerning the administrative and procedural 
arrangements best suited to the conduct of 
government. 

In its view, the three objectives of sound 
democratic government were: adequate 
supervision and control, safeguards against 
abuses of power and authority, and efficiency 
in operation. 

If these objectives were to be achieved, 
there were four general principles to which 
the structure and operation of government 
policy should conform: ministerial respon- 
sibility, financial accountability, the group- 
ing of related functions, and provision for 
appeals. ; 
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This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Guiding Principles 

Briefly, the principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility meant that a minister of the Crown 
should be expected to assume full respon- 
sibility for the policies and operations of 
each department and the policies and per- 
formance of each of the various boards and 
commissions. This did not mean that a 
minister should be responsible for the day- 
to-day operations of a subordinate agency 
but that he should be expected to be 
generally familiar with its work. 

The second principle, financial account- 
ability, meant that, with certain exceptions, 
the Legislature should vote the funds avail- 
able to finance the operations of government 
and, in turn, should obtain an accounting 
of the funds so voted. 

Discussing the third general principle, the 
Committee stressed the desirability of group- 
ing related functions within a single organ- 
ization. This would limit the number of 
separate or distinct entities, the Report said, 
and would also promote uniformity and 
reduce duplication of effort. 

With respect to the fourth principle, the 
right of appeal, the Report stated that, 
except in very special circumstances, appeals 
from the decisions of subordinate authorities 
should invariably be available, either to 
the courts, to a responsible minister or to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Supervision and Control of Delegated Powers 


The Committee believed that the increas- 
ing size and scope of government activities 
made the delegation of responsibility and 
authority a necessity. The powers granted 
should be kept to the essential minimum, 
however, and should be spelled out as 
specifically and comprehensively as possible. 
The pertinent question, it said, was whether 
a particular power was needed in order to 
execute the designated function or respon- 
sibility. Too often, in an attempt not to 
hamper a board’s activities, the Govern- 
ment was too generous, the Committee said. 
For example, the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario has the power to expropriate land, 
a superfluous power which the Board has 
never used. 

The Committee, also stressing the import- 
ance of good legal draftmanship, recom- 
mended that there be no exception to the 
practice of having the regulations reviewed 
by the law officers of the Crown. 


Parliamentary Review 


At the operational level, one of the most 
important safeguards was parliamentary 
review. In this connection, the Committee 
again emphasized the importance of minis- 
terial responsibility. If a minister is respon- 


sible for the affairs of a subordinate agency, 
the Report said, he can inform the Legis- 
lature about its operations and be questioned 
about them. 

Remarking that the filing of annual 
reports facilitated parliamentary review, the 
Committee recommended that all boards 
and commissions, with the exception of 
advisory boards and departmental agencies, 
should be required to prepare annual reports 
on their activities and that such reports be 
tabled in the Legislature. This would mean 
that boards such as the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, the Fuel Board and the 
Ontario Municipal Board, which do not file 
reports at present, would in future be 
required to do so. Reports on the activities 
of advisory boards and committees should 
be included in the reports of the departments 
with which they are associated, the Report 
added. 

It seemed to the Committee that standing 
committees were particularly useful for 
exercising supervision over subordinate 
agencies. They would be more effective, 
however, if reduced in size and provided 
with staff secretaries. 

Admitting that parliamentary review was 
not always appropriate and in some cases 
might defeat the very purpose of the legis- 
lature, the Committee stated that other 
forms of safeguards had to be provided. 
These it called judicial and procedural safe- 
guards. 

Judicial Safeguards 


The judicial safeguards were of two types. 
One involved supervision over decisions of 
a judicial, regulatory or minor legislative 
nature, that is, appeals on jurisdiction or 
law. The second concerned the actual review 
of the decisions per se, that is, appeals on 
fact. 

In regard to judicial supervision, the Com- 
mittee stated that the primary safeguard is 
provided by the doctrine of ultra vires, 
whereby courts may determine whether a 
subordinate agency has acted within the 
limits of its authority. It added that the 
ability of the courts to supply this safe- 
guard depended largely on the form in 
which the delegated powers were set forth 
and for this reason great care should be 
taken in the framing of the enabling 
authority. 

The Committee pointed out that six pro- 
vincial statutes, including the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, contained privative clauses which 
attempt to prevent the courts from reviewing 
the decisions or actions of subordinate agen- 
cies established under these Acts. The Com- 
mittee thought these clauses should be 
rescinded, stating that, notwithstanding such 
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clauses, the courts had insisted upon their 
right of review whenever a question of 
jurisdiction was involved. It also noted that 
in recent years, in constituting boards and 
commissions with judicial or legislative 
functions, the Legislature had not thought 
it necessary to include privative clauses in 
the governing legislation. 

Appeals on questions of jurisdiction or 
law should not be impeded, the Committee 
declared, and for this reason it recom- 
mended the abolition of the privative clauses. 

In this connection the Committee made 
particular reference to the Labour Relations 
Board and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, stating: 


It has been urged upon us that nothing be 
done which would result in the cases handled 
by either the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or the Labour Relations Board being opened 
up for review. Great harm could be done by 
prolonging the proceedings in such cases. Our 
recommendation on the removal of the priva- 
tive clauses is made on the assumption and in 
the belief that this will not affect the work of 
these two bodies within their respective fields. 


Discussing the question of the right of 
appeal on findings of fact, the Committee 
said that the availability and the appropriate 
channel for review would depend partly on 
the act or decision in question and partly 
upon the circumstances which led to the 
setting up of the subordinate body. 


While acts generally fell into one of six 
categories—legislative, executive, adminis- 
trative, judicial, quasi-judicial or minis- 
terial—it was not always possible to classify 
a particular act. No accurate tests for dis- 
tinguishing the various functions had been 
found, a fact which was borne out by the 
conflicting court opinions and the abundance 
of literature on the subject. 

Not all functions were difficult to dis- 
tinguish, however. Compensation awards for 
expropriations of land can be judicially 
determined and should be classed as judicial 
acts and a right of appeal to the courts 
provided. The act of appropriation, on the 
other hand, was an executive act, the Com- 
mittee said, and if there was an appeal at 
all it should only be within the adminis- 
trative hierarchy. The courts, for example, 
should not be left to determine the routes 
that highways should follow. 

A distinction could also be drawn between 
an act of granting a licence or franchise and 
an act of cancellation, suspension, or failure 
to renew. The former, where the licensing 
policy was restrictive, might involve the 
exercise of discretion and it should not be 
possible by means of appeal to have the 
court substitute its discretion or view of 
policy for that of a board. The cancellation 
of a licence or franchise, however, involved 
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the destruction of an existing right and 
should be appealable to the courts, tradi- 
tionally the guardians of individual rights. 


Procedural Safeguards 


In addition to such external controls as 
parliamentary review and provision for 
appeals, the Committee said that there 
were two internal forms of procedural safe- 
guards that could be applied from inside 
the agencies themselves—codes of procedure 
and the practice of giving reasoned decisions. 

While the Committee did not recommend 
a statutory code of procedure applicable 
to all government agencies, it did state that, 
wherever appropriate, subordinate bodies 
should establish rules of practice and proce- 
dure. These codes should set out such funda- 
mentals as: adequate notice to interested 
parties; full particulars of the case that 
had to be met; the right to inspect, before 
the hearing, reports or other documents 
that were to be received as evidence; and 
the right to be represented by counsel. In 
order to make them as uniform and as 
complete as possible, these codes should be 
reviewed by law officers of the Crown before 
approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

The Committee did not mean to suggest 
that administrative agencies should adopt 
formal court procedures even when per- 
forming judicial functions. Sometimes, the 
Report contended, a speedy, inexpensive 
remedy and a certain amount of flexibility 
and informality were desirable. However, 
where full rights of appeal were available, 
court procedures should be followed closely 
with respect to such things as the rules 
of evidence, evidence under oath and steno- 
graphic reporting. 

While admitting that the giving of rea- 
soned decisions might sometimes be a strain 
on an agency’s resources and might even 
be harassing, the Committee was, in general, 
in favour of giving reasons. They need not 
be lengthy, but should adequately set out 
the basis on which the decision rests. 


Financial Safeguards 


Perhaps the most direct and effective 
measures of supervision exercised by the 
Legislature were through the financial safe- 
guards, the Committee said, and made 
several suggestions for strengthening the 
control procedures. 

One was an amendment to the Ontario 
Financial Administration Act which would 
require the amounts appropriated by special 
warrant to be included in the next ensuing 
budget, thereby subjecting them to parlia- 
mentary review. Because the Legislature 
could exercise only a general and overriding 
supervision over government activities, it 





was suggested that the Public Accounts 
Committee could perform a useful function 
by reviewing the details of revenues and 
expenditures, if it were active and _ its 
membership kept small. Because its duties 
were increasingly onerous, Treasury Board 
should be strengthened by the addition of 
a full-time secretariat, replacing the Budget 
Committee, which, however, should be 
retained with purely advisory duties. 


Departmental Organization 


The Committee recognized that the pres- 
ent organization structure with its 20 depart- 
ments was advantageous from a _ practical 
political standpoint in that it permitted the 
Cabinet to be a _ broadly representative 
group. Nevertheless the Committee believed 
that the Government would function more 
smoothly and easily with fewer departments. 
If, as was likely, new functions were under- 
taken, every consideration should be given 
to the possibilities of merging two or three 
of the then existing departments and thus 
avoiding an increase in the total number. 


Boards and Commissions 


In its discussion of the operations of 
subordinate agencies, the Committee made 
it clear that it approved the setting up of 
boards and commissions. “We wish to state 
categorically that we believe the creation 
of such agencies has been a useful device,” 
it declared. 

At the same time, the Committee pointed 
out that, because of their very nature, the 
relationships of these agencies to the Gov- 
ernment frequently could not be the same 
as the traditional relationships of govern- 
ment departments. 

For example, a board might be set up 
where the function was of a judicial 
nature and where some special expertise 
was involved or the avoidance of delays 
and expense were in themselves important 
elements in the dispensing of justice. “Such 
agencies must have a high degree of 
independence and be free from political 
considerations or pressures,’ the Report 
stated, adding that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion belonged in this category. 

The Committee also observed that while 
the same basic standards must be applied 
in subordinate agencies as in the depart- 
ments, their application must of necessity 
differ in some degree, depending on the 
relationship between the particular agency 
and the central machinery of government. 

However, both in its general remarks on 
boards and commissions and in its com- 
ments on particular agencies, the Committee 


stressed that, if the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility were accepted, Ministers 
should not sit as members on boards and 
commissions. 

The decisions taken by a board are collective 
decisions. Sitting as a member the minister could 
be outvoted on a matter of policy by the other 
members of the board, despite the fact that it 
must be the minister who accepts ultimate 


responsibility for the policies of the boards 
assigned to him. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


In the opinion of the Committee, the 
functions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board were primarily administrative, though 
not inherently so. The Board had been set 
up to avoid delay and expense to injured 
workmen in compensation matters and for 
this reason appeals to the courts should not 
be permitted. 

Some review was necessary, however, 
especially since questions concerning the 
extent and nature of a workman’s injury 
sometimes arose long after the basic claim 
had been established. Internal procedures 
should be arranged so that disputed cases 
could be brought before the Board easily 
and quickly and at any time, the Com- 
mittee said, adding that such a policy was 
already in effect. 

It also noted that the Act provides that 
the Board may, on the application of the 
workman or the employer, refer cases to a 
medical referee where there have been 
differences of findings between medical 
examiners. Section 22 (2) states: 

The medical referees to whom reference is 
made...shall certify to the Board as to the 
condition of the workman and his fitness for 
employment, specifying where necessary the 
kind of employment and if unfit the cause of 
such unfitness and his certificate unless the 
Board otherwise directs shall be conclusive as 
to the matters certified. 

In view of the fact that, in practice, the 
decision of the medical referee is taken 
as binding on all parties, the Committee 
recommended that the italicized words in 
Section 22 should be deleted. 

The Committee did not feel called upon 
to comment on the Board’s investment pro- 
cedures except to suggest the setting up of 
an advisory committee on investments, 
which would include one or more represen- 
tatives of the Provincial Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. The formation of such a committee 
would make available to the Board in a 
formal way the advice and assistance of 
Treasury officials who are constantly deal- 
ing with the securities transactions of the 
Province. 

Although believing that the Board should 
be given a high degree of autonomy in the 
administration of its affairs, the Committee 
nevertheless insisted that some measure of 
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accountability should be retained. It sug- 
gested that, instead of filing its annual report 
with the Provincial Secretary, the Board 
should submit it to the designated Minister 
(at present the Minister of Labour), who 
would act as spokesman for the Board in 
the Legislature. The Report further sug- 
gested that the Minister review the opera- 
tions of the Board periodically so that he 
might become generally familiar with its 
work and be prepared to accept respon- 
sibility for its policies. 
Civil Service Commission 

The Committee did not think that, at 
this time, the Ontario Civil Service Com- 
mission should be given the same degree of 
independence as the federal Civil Service 
Commission. “The position of this Com- 
mission is still evolving,” the Report said, 
“and more time will be required to work 
out what ultimately the scope of its duties 
is to be.” 

It nevertheless anticipated that the Civil 
Service Commission in Ontario would move 
towards increasing independence along the 
lines of the procedures now followed in 
Ottawa. Because much of the Commission’s 
work, including job classification and pay 
schedules, had important implications for 


government expenditures, the Committee 
recommended that the Commission be trans- 
ferred from the Provincial Secretary to the 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Ontario Fuel Board 


In the opinion of the Committee, the 
supervisory, inspection and licensing func- 
tions of the Ontario Fuel Board should be 
transferred to the Department of Energy 
and Resources. The Board should continue 
to perform such quasi-judicial functions as 
rate-making and issuance of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to natural 
gas companies seeking municipal franchises. 


Other Boards and Commissions 


The Report also contained a number of 
recommendations pertaining to certain other 
boards and commissions. Among others, it 
suggested that the functions of the Farm 
Products Marketing Board be limited to the 
screening of and initial recommendations 
for the establishment of farm product mar- 
keting plans. 

That responsibility for inspection and for 
the setting of standards in the electrical field 
be transferred from the MHydro-Electric 
Power Commission to the Department of 
Energy and Resources was another recom- 
mendation. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds a union to be legal entity. British Columbia 
court sefs aside contempt of court conviction against union and its officers. 
Ontario court confirms certification order issued by Labour Relations Board 


The Supreme Court of Canada has upheld 
the decision of the British Columbia courts 
granting damages to an independent truck 
owner and operator who lost his business 
connections as the result of union pressure 
to make him join the union. The Court 
held a local of the Teamsters union to be 
a legal entity and liable for damages. 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
set aside a conviction for contempt of court 
and held that, though a union and _ its 
officers were obliged to comply in good 
faith with the injunction order, nevertheless 
they were not obliged to do so gracefully, 
and a reluctant compliance was in itself 
no contempt of court. 


In Ontario, the Supreme Court found that 
the operations of a company consisting of 
the establishment and servicing of sites for 
the drilling of gas under water and trans- 
porting goods and persons in connection 
with these operations were of local charac- 
ter and within provincial jurisdiction. Con- 
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sequently, the Court confirmed a certification 
order issued by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


The Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


...rules union to be legal entity, dismisses its 
appeal from judgment granting damages against it 


In a unanimous decision of five judges, 
the Supreme Court of Canada, in dismissing 
an appeal by a union local from a judgment 
of the Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
on January 26, 1960, held that the union 
was a legal entity that may be held liable 
in its name for damages, either for a 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law. 

The Court dismissed the appeal of Local 
213 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from a judgment of the British 
Columbia appeal court (L.G., Apr. 1959, 
p. 398), which had dismissed the union’s 
appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Clyne (L.G., 1958, p. 507). 





The City Construction Co. Ltd., a com- 
pany carrying on its business in British 
Columbia, had a collective agreement with 
Teamsters Local No. 213. Clause 10 of 
the agreement provided for a union shop; 
clause 16 dealt with grievance procedure 
and provided that, if during the term of the 
agreement any dispute should arise as to 
the carrying out of its terms or its inter- 
pretation, each party should appoint three 
persons to be members of a committee to 
examine the difficulty in an endeavour to 
find a solution. If this failed, the clause 
provided that an arbitration board should be 
constituted and its decision should be final. 

Therien was the owner and operator of 
a contracting and trucking business. He 
had for years supplied, for an agreed pay- 
ment, trucks to the City Construction Com- 
pany, together with drivers employed by 
the hour, and a truck which he himself 
operated, these vehicles being used by the 
company in connection with their opera- 
tions. In this arrangement, the position of 
Therien was that of an independent con- 
tractor and the truck drivers employed by 
him acted as his servants and were paid 
by him. During the summer of 1956 a 
business agent of Local 213 called at the 
premises of the City Construction Company 
to make certain that the truck drivers em- 
ployed belonged to the union. He told 
Therien that he must join the union as well 
as the other drivers of his trucks. Therien, 
presumably having in mind the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act, refused to 
join the union but agreed that he would 
employ union drivers for his other trucks 
and he did so. 

The business agent of the union knew 
that Therien was himself an employer of 
labour; nevertheless, he told Therien that 
if he did not join the union they would 
“placard” the company and have his truck 
put off the job. Afterwards the union 
representatives told the company that if 
the company continued to use Therien’s 
truck the union would “placard” the various 
places where the company was doing work. 

In consequence of these threats the com- 
pany informed Therien that they would no 
longer be able to hire the truck driven by 
himself and eventually dispensed with 
Therien’s services. 

Therien sued the union as a legal entity, 
was awarded damages against the union and 
the court granted an injunction restraining 
the union from further interfering with 
Therien’s business. 

The union’s appeal was dismissed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal. Then 
the union appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


The union based its appeal on two con- 
tentions. First, the union is not a legal 
entity which may be found liable in tort; 
second, the evidence did not disclose a 
cause of action, either at common law or 
under the Labour Relations Act. The Court 
rejected both contentions and held that 
Local No. 213 is a legal entity which can 
be sued for damages and that the union 
committed an actionable wrong. 

Mr. Justice Locke noted that the Orchard 
v. Tunney case (L.G. 1957, p. 1214) did 
not determine whether or not a union is a 
legal entity which may be found liable in 
tort. In that case there was a representative 
action in which the individual defendants 
were sued on their own behalf and on 
behalf of all other members of the union 
except the plaintiff. As the action was 
not brought against the union, the question 
as to whether the union was in law an 
entity which might be made liable in tort 
was not considered. A case is only authority 
for what it actually decides. In that case 
there was no issue in the Supreme Court 
of Canada as to the legal status of the 
labour union. 

Also, the question whether a trade union 
certified as a bargaining agent by a statute 
in the terms of the Labour Relations Act 
of British Columbia may be made liable 
in an action, either in tort or contract, was 
not considered by the Supreme Court. 

The B.C. Trade-unions Act (originally 
enacted in 1902 and replaced in 1959 by a 
new Act) by its reference to trade unions 
as such, as well as to the servants and 
agents of such unions restricting their 
liability in tort to the extent defined in 
that Act, recognized the fact that a trade 
union was an entity which might be en- 
joined or become liable in damages for tort. 

By the B.C. Labour Relations Act, Sec- 
tion 2, a trade union as defined includes a 
local branch of an international union. 
Extensive rights are given to such trade 
unions and certain prohibitions declared 
which affect them. The Act, Mr. Justice 
Locke added, treats a trade union as an 
entity; as such it is prohibited, inter alia, 
from attempting at the employer’s place of 
employment during working hours to per- 
suade an employee to join or not to join 
a trade union, from encouraging or engag- 
ing in any activity designed to restrict or 
limit production or services, from using 
coercion or intimidation of any kind that 
could reasonably have the effect of com- 
pelling any person to become or refrain 
from becoming a member of a trade union, 
and from declaring or authorizing a strike 
until certain defined steps have been taken. 
By Section 7, if there is a complaint to the 
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Labour Relations Board that a union is 
doing or has done any act prohibited by 
Sections 4, 5 or 6 (unfair labour practices, 
including coercion and intimidation), the 
Board may order that the default be 
remedied and, if it continues, the union 
may be prosecuted for a breach of the Act. 
By Section 9, all employers are required 
to honour a written assignment of wages 
by their employees to a trade union. 

A union claiming to have as members 
in good standing a majority of employees 
in a unit appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing is entitled to apply to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for certification as the bargain- 
ing agent of such employees and, when 
certified, to require the employers to bar- 
gain with it and, if agreement is reached, to 
enter into a written agreement which is 
signed by the union in its own name as 
such bargaining agent. Throughout the Act 
such organizations are referred to as trade 
unions and thus treated as legal entities. 

In Re Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Clean- 
ing and Laundry Workers Union, Local 
No. I (L.G. 1947, p. 1500) the B.C. Court 
of Appeal, in proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (which 
Act was replaced by the Labour Relations 
Act but its provisions relevant to the case 
under review are indistinguishable from the 
latter Act), considered the question as to 
whether a trade union is an entity which 
might be proceeded against by name. 

Two of the judges expressed the view 
that such a union was, by virtue of the 
Trade-unions Act and the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of the province 
of British Columbia, an entity (persona 
juridica) distinct from its members. 

In a later case, Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steel Workers of America, 
[1948] 2 W.W.R. 325, the same court held 
that an international union which had not 
been actually appointed a bargaining agent 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act was nonetheless a legal entity 
against which an action for damages might 
be maintained. 

Mr. Justice Locke agreed with the opinions 
expressed in those cases by the judges of 
the B.C. Court of Appeal, and held that the 
granting of such rights, powers and immuni- 
ties to unincorporated associations or bodies 
is quite inconsistent with the idea that it 
was not intended that they should be con- 
stituted legal entities exercising these powers 
and enjoying these immunities as such. 
Further, he added that it is necessary for the 
exercise of the powers given that such 
unions should have officers or other agents 
to act in their names and on their behalf. 
The legislature, by giving the right to act 
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as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect of 
liability for tort, since a corporation can 
only act by its agents. 

The rule of construction which applies in 
the case at bar was expressed in Mersey 
Docks v. Gibbs (1864) L.R. 1 H.L., namely, 
in the absence of anything to show a con- 
trary intention (and there is nothing here), 
the legislature must be taken to have in- 
tended that the creature of the statute shall 
have the same duties and that its funds 
shall be subject to the same liabilities as 
the general law would impose on a private 
individual doing the same thing. 

Mr. Justice Locke concluded that the 
union in the case under review is a legal 
entity which may be made liable in name 
for damages, either for breach of a provi- 
sion of the Labour Relations Act or under 
the common law. 

Next, Mr. Justice Locke dealt with the 
question as to whether the evidence dis- 
closed a cause of action. 

The union claimed that what was done 
by its servants was nothing more than to 
insist that the company should comply with 
the union shop clause of the collective 
agreement. 

There was coercion exercised by the 
union’s agent against Therien to force him 
to join the union, and it is clear that for 
Therien (an owner and operator of a truck- 
ing business) to join the union was legally 
impossible. However, in Mr. Justice Locke’s 
opinion, it was not this wrongful act which 
was the cause of the injury complained of; 
the cause of action was elsewhere. 


In addition to Sections 4 and 6 (unfair 
labour practices, coercion and intimidation) 
of the Labour Relations Act, Sections 21 
and 22 have to be considered. Section 21 
reads: “Every person who is bound by a 
collective agreement...shall do everything 
he is required to do, and shall refrain from 
doing anything that he is required to refrain 
from doing, by the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, and failure to do so or 
refrain from so doing shall be an offence 
against this Act.” 

Section 22, so far as relevant, reads: “(1) 
Every collective agreement... shall contain 
a provision for final and conclusive settle- 
ment without stoppage of work, by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise, of all differences between 
the persons bound by the agreement con- 
cerning its interpretation, application, oper- 
ation, or any alleged violation thereof.” 

Clause 16 of the collective agreement 
provided for the settlement of disputes as 
to the interpretation of the agreement. 











The company wished to continue its 
arrangement with Therien in his capacity 
as an independent contractor and he rightly 
refused to join the union, presumably 
because the Act forbade him to do so. 


As clause 3 of the collective agreement 
provided that its terms should apply to all 
subcontractors or subcontracts let by the 
company it might perhaps be contended 
that this applied to an independent con- 
tractor, like Therien, supplying trucks and 
services. 


The trial judge held that the union shop 
clause of the agreement did not apply to 
an independent contractor who drove his 
own truck. The company was apparently 
of the same opinion and the matter was 
one which should have been dealt with 
accordingly under the grievance procedure 
clause of the collective agreement. The 
union, however, without resorting to griev- 
ance procedure, threatened to picket the 
company’s jobs, which would have the effect 
of obstructing the operations of the company 
and making the company appear to the 
public and other unions as breaking its 
contract with the union or indulging in 
unfair labour practices. This conduct of 
the union was a breach both of the terms 
of the collective agreement and of Section 
21 of the Labour Relations Act, and con- 
stituted a cause of action. 

As was stated in Sorrell v. Smith (1925) 
A.C. 700, even though the dominating 
motive in a certain course of action may 
be the furtherance of one’s own business 
or one’s own interests, one is not entitled 
to interfere by illegal means with another 
man’s method of gaining his living. 

The Supreme Court dismissed the union’s 
appeal and upheld the judgment granting 
damages against the union and restraining 
the union from interfering with Therien’s 
business by endeavouring to coerce him to 
join the union. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters et al. Local No. 213 v. Henry 
Therien, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 26, 1960, unreported. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


sfietinds 
contempt of court, allows appeal from conviction 


On November 3, 1959, the B.C. Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Manson finding Local 
97 of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron- 
workers and its officers guilty of contempt 
of Court and imposing substantial fines by 
way of punishment (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 
1184). 


union and its officers not guilty of 


The union and its three officers were 
convicted on July 30, 1959 of criminal con- 
tempt in disobeying an injunction order 
dated June 26, 1959, requiring that the 
union “do forthwith order its members 
employed upon the said southern portion of 
the said Second Narrows Bridge to return 
to their employment on the said bridge 
until such time as the said southern portion 
thereof has been completed to the per- 
manent support known as Pier 16.” 


The Court of Appeal, in reversing the 
judgment of the court below, held that 
the employees were not obliged by law or 
the rules of their union to obey a union 
back-to-work order. The order of the Court 
did not state how the union should order 
the men to go back to work. The fact that 
the officers of the union instructed by tele- 
phone each of the men concerned to go 
back to work was, in the circumstances, a 
sufficient compliance with the order, unless 
it could be shown that the men were led, 
directly or indirectly, to believe that it was 
not intended that they should comply with 
the union’s instructions. 


Mr. Justice Manson gave a number of 
reasons for concluding that the union did 
not comply in good faith with the court 
order. With many of them, the Court of 
Appeal disagreed. 

The Court agreed that the press release 
by the union, which was published after the 
granting of an ex parte injunction restrain- 
ing the strike in respect of the south span 
of the bridge, and which suggested that the 
bridge was unsafe for workmen, was in- 
flammatory and contemptuous in respect of 
that injunction. But it was not a contempt 
of the later mandatory order of June 26, 
and there was no obligation on the union 
under the second injunction to do anything 
to remove the false imputation that the 
bridge was unsafe for workmen beyond the 
normal hazards of such work. 


Also, there is no evidence of contempt 
in the fact that before any injunction had 
been issued the business agent of the union 
refused to co-operate with the company 
in finishing the span. The union at that 
stage was entitled to any advantage from 
the insecurity of the span that it could get 
in support of the strike. 


Also, in the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal, the union and its officers are not 
open to criticism for telling the men that 
they were being ordered back to work 
because the Court had ordered the union to 
do so, and that the union’s counsel had 
advised that the injunction had been wrongly 
granted and was being appealed, but in the 
meantime had to be obeyed. 


peghe) 


Further the Court added that the mem- 
bers were entitled to know why their union 
was ordering them back to work, so that, 
among other things, each might decide 
for himself whether he would comply, not 
with the order of the Court, which in that 
respect was not directed to them, but with 
the order of the union, which they were 
entitled to ignore. The union and _ its 
officers were obliged to comply in good 
faith with the mandatory order, but they 
were not obliged to do so gracefully, and 
a reluctant compliance was in itself no 
contempt. 


The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
and set aside the convictions for contempt. 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., v. International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Ironworkers, Local 97, and Attorney- 
General of British Columbia, (1959) 20 
D.L.R. (2d), Parts 8 and 9, p. 621. 


Ontario Supreme Court... 


...dismisses company’s application for order to 
quash Labour Relations Board certification order 


On November 26, 1959, Mr. Justice 
Smily of the Ontario Supreme Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, dismissed an applica- 
tion of the Underwater Gas Developers 
Limited for a court order quashing an order 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
certifying the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union as bargaining agent for the 
company’s employees. 

The Underwater Gas Developers Limited 
is a company whose operations consist of 
the establishment and servicing of sites for 
the drilling of gas under water. This in- 
volves the drilling of wells and the laying 
of a pipe line from the well to a meter 
house on the shore. In its operations the 
company uses a barge, a tug, a crane unit, 
a diving boat, a pile driving unit and some 
boats that serve the drilling towers by 
taking out supplies and the drillers and by 
picking up samples from the wells. Larger 
boats are being used by the company to 
take out the heavier material. The company 
maintains working facilities on shore such 
as a boat hoist, a despatcher house for 
radio contact, a warehouse and an office, 
a stock yard for pipes and a workshop 
for the welders. The operations of the 
company may extend from between one and 
one-half to fourteen miles from the shore- 
line. The barge and the tug have living 
quarters and the men can receive all their 
meals there and can, and sometimes have 
to, live on board. The company employs a 
total of 39 men, including three despatchers, 
two stock men, two welders, two drillers, 
14 on the tug or work boat and barge, six 
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men and one diver on one vessel, six men 
on the supply vessel, and three men manning 
three other boats. 

Insofar as the company’s operations are 
concerned, its boats are subject to the 
Canada Shipping Act and are licensed by 
the federal Department of Transport. The 
skippers of the larger boats obtain certifi- 
cates from the Department of Transport. 
The same Department inspects the boats 
and supervises their operation and carriage 
of high explosives. The Department of 
Transport also regulates the equipment on 
the boats and the safety requirements, as 
well as the lights and foghorns on the 
towers. The exploring company obtains 
approval from the federal Department of 
Public Works pursuant to the provisions 
of the Navigable Waters Protection Act to 
enter a site on the lake. It also obtains a 
licence of occupation from the provincial 
Department of Mines. The drilling sub- 
contractors hold licences from the Depart- 
ment of Mines and from the Ontario Fuel 
Board. 

On August 6, 1959, the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certified the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
as a bargaining agent of all employees of 
the company employed in its Lake Erie 
operations, except foremen, persons above 
the rank of foremen, office and sales staff 
and persons regularly employed for not 
more than 24 hours per week. 

The company challenged the Board’s 
decision by way of certiorari proceedings, 
submitting that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board had no jurisdiction to entertain 
the application for certification because the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act applied to the company’s 
operations and its employees; that there 
was no evidence before the Board that on 
August 6, 1959, the day the certification 
order was issued, more than 55 per cent 
were members of the union in question; 
and, if the Board had jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the application, it lost it by reason of 
the Board’s having been illegally constituted. 

Regarding the first submission, the com- 
pany contended that its operations come 
within Section 91, ss. 10 of the British North 
America Act, “Navigation and Shipping” 
and as such are under federal jurisdiction; 
further, that these operations are subject 
to the federal Navigable Waters Protection 
Act; consequently, the company’s employees 
come within Section 53, clause (a) and 
clause (h) of the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. Section 
53 provides that Part I of the I.R.D.I. Act 
applies in respect of employees who are 
employed upon or in connection with the 








operation of any work, undertaking or busi- 
ness that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, 
(a) works, undertakings or business operated 
or carried on for or in connection with 
navigation and shipping, whether inland 
or maritime, including the operation of 
ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada; 


(h) any work, undertaking or business out- 
side the exclusive legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province. 


In dealing with these submissions, Mr. 
Justice Smily noted that the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act provides for the 
supervision of and regulations with respect 
to works or structures which may affect 
the safety of navigation. This would include 
structures and work relating to the drilling 
of gas wells in navigable waters and the 
conveying of gas from such wells to the 
shoreline. Also, the boats operated by the 
company would be subject to the Canada 
Shipping Act with respect to licences and 
the equipment on the boats respecting the 
safety of those on the boats during their 
operations. However, the pertinent ques- 
tion was whether the work and operations 
of the company come within the classifica- 
tion of “Navigation and Shipping” (Section 
91, ss. 10 of the B.N.A. Act), thus being 
within federal jurisdiction. Or, whether the 
company’s work and operations are so local 
and intraprovincial as to come within “local 
works and undertakings” (Section 92, ss. 
10, 16), thus being subject to provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Considering the over-all picture of the 
work and operations of the company, Mr. 
Justice Smily was of the opinion that these 
operations could not be described as being 
within the classification of navigation and 
shipping as contemplated by Section 91 
(10) of the B.N.A. Act, or, an operation, 
work, undertaking or business in connection 
with navigation or shipping within the pro- 
visions of Section 53 of the I.R.D.I. Act. 
Rather, it might be said that boats have been 
used by the company in connection with 
its work and operations. Being subject to 
the Canada Shipping Act and the Depart- 
ment of Transport and to the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act with respect to some 
of its operations and activities is not incon- 
sistent with those operations and activities 
being engaged in a purely local work and 
not in navigation and shipping as contem- 
plated by Section 91 (10) of the B.N.A. 
Act. Transporting goods or persons over 
water of a purely local or a limited charac- 
ter within the province would not be classed 
as “navigation and shipping.” In Mr. Justice 
Smily’s opinion, the transporting of goods 
or persons over water of such a local and 


limited character as engaged in by the 
company comes within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Smily held that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board had 
jurisdiction under the provisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act to entertain 
the application for certification in the case 
under review. 

The company’s second submission, that 
there was no evidence before the Board 
that at the time of issuing the certification 
order (August 6, 1959) more than 55 per 
cent of the employees were members of 
the union, implied that the conditions at the 
actual time of issuing the certificate, apart 
from the conditions at the time of the 
application to the Board, and at the time 
of subsequent hearings or hearing, should 
be the basis for the determination of the 
number of union members in the bargaining 
unit. Unless a certificate is issued immed- 
iately, the Board should make a further 
examination in this respect. The court 
rejected this submission. In its opinion, if 
it were thought desirable to require, because 
of the lapse of time, a second or further 
examination, and if there were no other 
remedy provided by the Act, it was a matter 
to be decided by the legislature and not 
the court. 

If the company considered it desirable 
that the Board should make a re-examination 
to determine the number of union members 
in the bargaining unit, it should apply to 
the Board for a reconsideration of its 
decision in this respect under the provisions 
of Section 68 (1) of the Labour Relations 
Act, which provides that the Board may at 
any time, if it considers it advisable to 
do so, reconsider, vary or revoke any deci- 
sion, order, direction or ruling. The same 
section provides that the decision of the 
Board on any question arising in any pro- 
ceeding as to whether a group of employees 
constitutes a bargaining unit shall be final, 
and the court cannot entertain anything in 
the nature of a appeal from such a decision 
of the Board. 

The company’s further allegation, that if 
the Board had jurisdiction to entertain the 
union’s application to be certified, it lost 
such jurisdiction by reason of being illegally 
constituted, was based on the ground that 
on the second hearing on October 20, 1958, 
two members of the Board were present who 
were not present at the first hearing on 
October 16, 1957, although the three mem- 
bers who were present at the first hearing 
were also present at the second hearing. 
There was no evidence that the two addi- 
tional members took any part in the pro- 
ceedings at the second hearing or in the 
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decision of the Board granting certification. 
The record indicates that only the three 
members who were present throughout took 
part in the decision of the Board. 

In the opinion of the Court, it would have 
been better if the two additional members 
had not been present at the second hearing 
in 1958. However, Mr. Justice Smily did 
not find any evidence that in these proceed- 
ings before the Board there was a denial of 


natural justice so as to warrant the court’s 
interfering with the findings and decision 
of the Board or that the certificate in 
question should be quashed on that ground. 

The Court ruled that the company’s appli- 
cation to quash the certification order should 
be dismissed. Underwater Gas Developers 
Limited vy. Ontario Labour Relations Board 
er val, "C1960 )° 214 DiI Ree (20) Bart M4 ps: 
345, 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Sask. raises minimum wage rates, Alfa. and B.C. issue new safety requirements 


Minimum wage orders have been revised 
in Saskatchewan. 


For full-time employees in the cities and 
larger towns, the $32-a-week minimum 
established by the new general order repre- 
sents an increase of $2 in the minimum 
wage; for employees elsewhere in the prov- 
ince it means an increase of $3. The same 
is true of the $30 weekly minimum now 
provided for full-time employees under 18 
years. The new general part-time rates— 
85 cents an hour for employees over 18 and 
80 cents for those under 18 years—mean 
an increase of 5 or 15 cents in the minimum 
wage, depending on the location. Similar 
increases were provided for special cate- 
gories. 


Regulations adopting the seventh edition 
of the Canadian Electrical Code, Part I, 
and a 1958 supplement and the C.S.A. Code 
of Practice for Window Cleaning (Z91- 
1959) have been issued in Alberta. 


In British Columbia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board laid down new first 
aid service requirements for employers and 
issued new regulations to protect workmen 
against hazards from energized electrical 
transmission systems. Safety provisions were 
also included in new regulations issued under 
the Pipe-Lines Act. 


Other regulations deal with the coverage 
of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, certification of employees in the 
beauty culture trade in Alberta and the 
medical board of reference under the Mani- 
toba Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


Consolidations of the regulations for 
prevailing rate employees, unlicensed crew 
members and officers on ships owned or 
chartered by the federal Government were 
gazetted on January 13. The new regula- 
tions were approved by T.B. 558256, T.B. 
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558258. -and.. T.B;,.1558257: tthese..replace 
T.B. 524300, of November 15, 1957;,~and 
T.B. 526000 and T.B. 526001 of December 
20219572 


New definitions were added and others 
clarified and the provisions generally made 
more workable. 


The only major change was in the 
overtime provision for ships’ crews, the 
regulations now providing that ships’ crews 
are entitled to be paid at the rate of one 
and one-quarter times their hourly rate for 
each completed half hour of overtime. 
Previously, the rate was one one hundred 
and seventy-sixth of the monthly rate. Com- 
pensatory time off may again be given with 
the approval of the deputy head. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


New regulations under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act governing the manufacture, 
installation and inspection of electrical 
equipment were approved by Alta. Reg. 
414/59 gazetted December 31. The new 
regulations came into force on January 1, 
1960, rescinding those previously in effect. 

Another order, Alta. Reg. 415/59, declares 
that, also effective January 1, the Canadian 
Electrical Code, Part I (Seventh Edition) 
C.22.1-1958 and Supplement “R” C.22.1- 
1958, are in force as rules and regulations, 
except in so far as their provisions conflict 
with other rules adopted in regulations. 
Certain modifications to the rules in the 
code were approved by Alta. Reg. 416/59. 


Alberta Factories Act 


The C.S.A. Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, Z91-1959, has been adopted as 
regulations under the Factories Act by Alta. 
Reg. 422/59, gazetted December 31. This 
revised edition of the Code, first issued in 
1949, is reviewed on p. 288. 











Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act for the beauty 
culture trade were re-issued with some 
changes in the provisions dealing with exam- 
inations and apprentices. The new regula- 
tions were gazetted on January 15 as Alta. 
Reg. 447/59. 

The regulations have the same coverage 
as formerly, applying to all persons who 
perform the various operations usually asso- 
ciated with beauty treatments for women. 

As before, no person may engage in the 
beauty culture trade without a certificate. 
The same three classes of certificates are 
provided for: certificates of proficiency, 
temporary certificates of proficiency and 
apprentice certificates. 

To qualify for a certificate of proficiency, 
an applicant, as formerly, must first submit 
testimonials establishing that he has had 
either one year’s practical experience in the 
trade or at least 1400 hours of instruction 
in an approved beauty culture trade school. 
If the Department of Labour approves his 
application, he must then pass a theoretical 
and practical examination, obtaining the 
pass mark prescribed by the Department and 
the Board of Examiners. Under the previous 
regulations candidates had to obtain at least 
75 per cent of the allotted marks in order 
to qualify. 

A certificate of proficiency will, as before, 
remain in effect unless suspended or revoked 
for cause. However, a certificate of pro- 
ficiency may be granted at the discretion 
of the Minister for a limited time or speci- 
fied date. 

Following previous practice, the regula- 
tions again provide that an unsuccessful 
candidate may have the examination re- 
viewed by a Board of Appeal upon pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee. After consider- 
ing the Board’s report, the Department may 
then take such action as it deems proper 
under the circumstances. If the candidate 
is granted a certificate, his fee will be 
refunded; if not, the fee will be forfeited 
and the applicant will not be eligible for 
re-examination for another six months. 

The Department is again given discre- 
tionary power to issue a temporary certificate 
of qualification to an unsuccessful candidate, 
except that he must now obtain four-fifths 
of the required pass mark instead of 60 
per cent of the allotted marks as formerly. 

A temporary certificate will now expire 
at the pleasure of the Department and the 
holder must be prepared for re-examination 
at any time. Previously, a temporary certi- 
ficate might be valid for a year. 

A minimum age requirement of 16 years 
is now set for apprentices and, as before, an 


applicant must be able to prove that he 
will be working under the direct supervision 
of a person holding a valid certificate of 
proficiency. 

An apprentice certificate will be valid 
for one year unless the applicant has had 
previous experience or training in the trade, 
in which case the period may be reduced 
by such amount as the Department deems 
proper. 

As soon as his apprentice certificate 
expires, the apprentice must apply for 
examination for a certificate of proficiency. 
If he fails to qualify for either a certificate 
of proficiency or a temporary certificate, his 
apprentice certificate will not be renewed. 
Previously, an unsuccessful candidate might 
have his apprentice certificate renewed for 
another six months, after which time he 
was re-examined. 

Every establishment must have one quali- 
fied operator for every apprentice hired, 
except that a beauty parlour operator who 
is the holder of a certificate or employs at 
least one qualified person may engage one 
apprentice. Under the previous regulations 
no quota was imposed. 


British Columbia Pipe-Lines Act 


Regulations under the Pipe-Lines Act 
(B.C. Reg. 457/59) were gazetted December 
24, replacing regulations then in effect. 
Sections relating to safety in connection 
with pipeline operation are dealt with below. 

The regulations provide that the Minister 
of Commercial Transport may not permit a 
company to open a pipeline for the trans- 
portation of cil or gas unless it has requested 
leave to do so and he has received a report 
from a departmental inspector stating, 
among other things, that the line has been 
tested and is safe for operation. 

The regulations require that, before the 
commencement of construction, extension, 
alteration or repair of a pipeline or related 
pressure component, the company must 
submit to the Chief Inspecting Engineer 
specifications and other relevant information. 
Also, the company must, within 30 days 
after completion of the work, certify that 
the work done and material used are in 
accordance with the data and specifications 
submitted. 

All unfired pressure vessels used in con- 
nection with the operation of a pipeline 
must be constructed, stamped, installed and 
equipped in accordance with A.S.M.E. Code 
Section VIII, 1956 edition, for unfired pres- 
sure vessels. Their design, identification 
number and working-pressure must be regis- 
tered with the Department, and an annual 
inspection performed by an Inspecting 
Engineer. 
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Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, Code A.S.A. B31.1.8, 1955, is 
applicable to the design, fabrication, instal- 
lation, testing and inspection of gas pipelines, 
piping, fittings and related appurtenances, to 
welding of gas and oil pipelines, flow lines 
and gathering lines, and to gas compressor 
stations. Welders must be certified under 
the British Columbia Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act. 

Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, the Minister is authorized to 
approve a code governing the design, fabri- 
cation, installation, testing and inspection of 
oil pipelines, piping, fittings and appurten- 
ances, and oil pumping stations. 

Gas and oil installations on or adjacent 
to railway property must be in accordance 
with Part XII of the regulations under the 
Railway Act of British Columbia. 

Oil storage tanks must conform to A.P. 1 
Standards or, if new, to the current editions 
of A.P. 1 Standard 12A, 12B, 12C, or 
12E, depending on the type of construction. 

Inspection Engineers must inspect all pipe- 
lines during construction, may condemn 
anything not in conformity with require- 
ments, and may order an unsafe section of 
line out of service until repaired. 

Contractors and supervisors are obliged 
to inform the Inspecting Engineer of defects 
that might endanger safety. 

The company must submit to the Inspect- 
ing Engineer for approval all pipeline test 
procedures. He must be notified when tests 
are to be made, and the company is required 
to make results of the tests available to him 
on request. 

The Inspecting Engineer must make a 
general inspection of a pipeline before it 
is opened and submit a report to the 
Minister. Subsequent inspections must be 
made when necessary for public protection. 

Unless otherwise approved by the Minis- 
ter, operating and maintenance procedures 
on gas pipelines are governed by Code 
Aw. D3 ILL8, 19955eeC aapter. Ve and son 
oil pipelines, by a code approved by the 
Minister. 

If serious injury or death is caused by an 
accident resulting from failure or misuse 
of a pressure vessel, the company owning 
or operating the pipeline must immediately 
notify the Deputy Minister by telegraph or 
telephone, stating the nature of the accident, 
where it occurred, and where the equipment 
can be inspected. Immediate confirmation 
by mail is also necessary, giving a list of 
persons killed or injured. 

The Chief Inspecting Engineer may inves- 
tigate any accident caused by failure of any 
pressure vessel or component used in the 
operation of a pipeline. 
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British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Regulations Act, a number of regulations 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board were gazetted December 24, 1959. 
Among these are the General Accident Pre- 
vention Regulations, which now have the 
number B.C. Reg. 394/59. These regula- 
tions, and also B.C. Reg. 418/59, Ship 
Construction Accident Prevention, were 
filed as regulations without change. The 
first-aid requirements have been revised, and 
new regulations were issued with respect 
to electrical hazards. 


Electrical Contacts 


Regulation 415/59, entitled “Protection 
Against Electric Contacts,” effective January 
1, 1960, relates to any project where work- 
men, material or equipment may contact 
energized electrical transmission systems. 

It provides that no material may be 
piled, stored, or handled, or equipment 
operated, within 10 feet of any energized 
electrical transmission or electrical distri- 
bution system, unless a clearance in writing 
is obtained, or other precautions described 
below are taken. 

If a clearance in writing is obtained, it 
must be signed before the work begins by 
the person or persons controlling the elec- 
trical systems. It must state that for the 
duration of the work the electrical con- 
ductors will be deenergized, effectively 
guarded against contact, displaced from the 
work area, or rerouted from the work area. 
This clearance must be continuously avail- 
able for inspection at the work project. 

If a written clearance is unobtainable 
before the work is to begin, the following 
precautions must be taken. The area within 
which equipment or material is to be moved 
must be barricaded and supervised to ex- 
clude persons not working on the project. 
A workman must be designated as a watch- 
man; his sole task for the duration of the 
work must be to order the movement of 
equipment or material stopped if contact 
with the electrical conductors appears prob- 
able, or if conditions prevent him from 
performing his duty. No person other than 
equipment operators may touch the equip- 
ment or material when it is in motion. No 
person may move a load or a rigging line 
from its position of natural suspension when 
it is near energized electrical conductors. 


First Aid 


Regulation 393/59 concerning First Aid 
Service Requirements for Employers became 
effective January 1, 1960. It replaces require- 
ments previously issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 





Employers must provide, at their own 
expense, first aid equipment and services 
in accordance with standards set out in the 
regulation. The Board, however, may vary 
these requirements. If an employer fails 
to furnish the required equipment and 
services, the Board may do so and charge 
the cost to him. The employer must, upon 
request, submit to the Board a report on 
his first aid equipment and services. 


Where there is no principal contractor 
at a place of employment, a new provision 
states that all workmen employed there are 
considered to be employees of the owner for 
the purpose of determining first aid require- 
ments. 


The regulation divides industries into 
Class “A,” Class “B,” and Class “C” hazards, 
listing specific industries in each class. It 
provides for each class two basic standards 
for first aid equipment and service, one 
when the place of employment is less than 
five miles from, and another when the place 
of employment is more than five miles from, 
the office of a doctor or hospital. Additional 
equipment is necessary if crews are more 
than ten minutes travelling time from the 
first aid equipment and service. The con- 
tents of the first aid kit to be maintained 
in each class of industry in each of these 
circumstances, and according to the num- 
ber of people employed, is specified in a 
schedule. 

When workmen are engaged in ship- 
lining, ship repairing or stevedoring on board 
ship without access to a dock first aid room, 
a waterfront first aid kit must be provided 
for crews of 10 or fewer (a new provision) 
and, for crews of 11 to 24, a first aid 
attendant also; for crews of 25 or more, 
a waterfront first aid kit and a first aid 
attendant must be provided whether there 
is a dock first aid room or not. 


First aid requirements are set out for 
mobile equipment operating where first aid 
or medical aid is not readily available. 


Employers are required to provide proper 
care for injured workmen and must have 
suitable transportation and a first aid attend- 
ant available to take them to a doctor or 
hospital. 

Municipal fire departments employing 20 
or more firemen must include a first aid 
attendant for each 20 men, and he is 
required to accompany them to fires. 

Suggested plans are shown for first aid 
rooms. They must be convenient to oper- 
ations, be properly painted, ventilated, 
heated and lighted, be provided with hot 
and cold water and, if available, telephone 
communication with working areas and 
other central points (unless the Board directs 


otherwise). When first aid rooms are more 
than two hours travelling time by land or 
water from a hospital they must have special 
emergency equipment and accommodation. 

When a first aid attendant is required, his 
services must be readily available. He is in 
charge of all first aid treatment. The em- 
ployer must obtain the attendant’s Certi- 
ficate of Competency before he commences 
his duties, retain it while he is employed, 
produce it on request of the Board, and 
deliver it to the attendant on termination 
of his employment. 

When the work location is more than two 
hours travelling time from a doctor or 
hospital, where there is no immediate means 
of communication, or where transportation 
is impossible, the first aid attendant must 
have at least a Grade “B” Industrial First 
Aid Certificate, unless the Board approves 
otherwise. 

The first aid attendant is required to 
record certain information in respect of all 
accidents. 

A new provision specifies that the Board 
may cancel or suspend the certificate of a 
first aid attendant who is not performing 
his duties satisfactorily. 

Any person who fraudulently obtains an 
Industrial First Aid Certificate, or who does 
not have a valid First Aid Certificate and 
acts as a first aid attendant, is now guilty 
of an offence. 


Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Act establishing a 
Medical Board of Reference to which an 
injured workman may appeal a medical 
decision were gazetted on January 9 as Man. 
Reg. 95/59. 

This new board will replace the Medical 
Board, an advisory body of qualified medical 
practitioners voluntarily created by the 
Board some 20 years ago. 

Under the new regulations, an injured 
workman who feels aggrieved by a decision 
of a medical officer of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board or a doctor consulted 
by it has a right of appeal to a Medical 
Board of Reference. Also, in the case of 
a difference of opinion between one of its 
medical officers and the employee’s doctor, 
the Board may of its own accord refer the 
matter to the Medical Board of Reference. 
In such cases the appeal board will consist 
of a Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
appointed by the Manitoba Medical Associa- 
tion, one doctor named by the injured 
workman, one by the employer and one by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board from 
a panel of specialists furnished by the 
Medical Association. 
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The regulations further provide that the 
Board may refer medical questions to a 
Medical Board of Reference even when 
there is no difference of opinion. In such 
cases, the Board will consist of two doctors 
named by the Medical Association and one 
or more nominated by the Board from a 
panel of specialists furnished by the Medical 
Association. 

The Medical Board may determine its 
own procedure and at a time and place 
designated by the chairman must examine 
the injured workmen, taking whatever addi- 
tional steps are deemed necessary. ‘The 
Medical Board of Reference must then 
report its findings to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Nova Scotia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Hospitals were brought within the scope 
of the collective liability section of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by an order gazetted on January 13. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In a revision of its minimum wage orders, 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board 
replaced its two general orders by a new 
order (No. 1, 1960) which provides for a 
minimum wage of $32 a week for employees 
18 years and over and of $30 for employees 
under 18, effective April 4. Previously, the 
minimum for adult workers was $30 a week 
in the cities and 15 larger towns and $29 
elsewhere in the province; for employees 
under 18 years, $28 and $27, respectively. 

The new general order also increased 
part-time rates to 85 cents an hour for 
employees over 18 and to 80 cents for em- 
ployees under 18. 

Similarly, in place of the four special 
orders for hotels, restaurants, educational 
institutions, hospitals and nursing homes, 
the Board issued two new orders with 
province-wide coverage that provide for the 
same minima as the general order. 

In addition, the Board revised the five 
special orders for oil well drilling rigs, 
logging and lumbering operations, amuse- 
ment places, janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings, and truck drivers, increas- 
ing rates by an average of 5 cents an hour. 
It also amended the special order respect- 
ing earnings statements (No. 12) to require 
employers to furnish employees with an 
itemized earnings statement on termination 
of employment, as well as on each regular 
pay day. 

Coverage 

The eight orders that will be in effect 
after April 4 are as follows: No. 1, all 
employees not covered by other orders or 
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specifically excluded; No. 2, hotels and 
restaurants; No. 3, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes; No. 7, janitors 
or caretakers in residential buildings; No. 
8, truck drivers (commercial or public 
service vehicles over 2,000 lbs. net weight); 
No. 9, logging and lumbering; No. 10, 
amusement places; No. 11, oil well drilling 
rigs. 

Except for the dropping of the differential 
between cities and larger towns and smaller 
centres, the total coverage of the orders is 
unchanged. Together the general order and 
the seven special orders cover all workers 
in the provinec except the following: domes- 
tic servants in private homes; agricultural 
workers; employees in boarding or rooming 
houses; persons employed solely in a mana- 
gerial capacity; firemen (who are covered 
by the Fire Departments Platoon Act); 
employees engaged in rural road mainten- 
ance or highway construction work; cooks 
and cookees employed by boarding car con- 
tractors and in cook cars operated by high- 
way construction contractors; registered 
nurses, student nurses or nursing assistants, 
and student laboratory or x-ray technicians 
whose wages and working conditions are 
fixed by regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act; employees employed on core 
drilling rigs, in oil well servicing and in 
the geophysical or seismographic survey 
industry. 


Minimum Rates 


The revised orders have continued the 
practice of setting weekly rates for full-time 
employees and hourly rates for part-time 
workers, with lower minima for employees 
under 18. Under the general order and the 
orders governing employees in _ hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospi- 
tals and nursing homes (Orders 2 and 3), 
the full-time or weekly rates apply to per- 
sons who work 36 or more hours a week 
and the part-time or hourly rates to em- 
ployees whose normal work week is less 
than 36 hours. Also following previous 
practices, these orders impose a quota on 
part-time employees, limiting the number of 
such workers to 25 per cent of the total 
number of full-time workers employed. 


The order for amusement places (No. 
10) defines ‘full-time’ employees in the 
same manner as the orders referred to 
above but classifies as “part-time” persons 
who work between 16 and 36 hours a week 
and as “casual” employees who normally 
work less than 16 hours a week. It does 
not, however, limit the number of part-time 
or casual employees. 


Under Order No. 7, the order for janitors 
and caretakers in residential buildings, the 





weekly rate applies to employees who work 
48 or more hours a week and the hourly 
rate applies to employees who work less 
than 48 hours a week. 


Weekly rates of $32 for employees 18 
years of age and over and $30 for employees 
under 18 are fixed for full-time employees 
by the general order (No. 1), and also by 
No. 2 (hotels and restaurants), No. 3 (edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes) and No. 10 (amusement places). 
For part-time employees (and “casual em- 
ployees” under Order No. 10) these same 
orders set rates of 85 cents an hour for 
employees 18 and over and 80 cents for 
employees under 18. Other rates set by 
the eight orders are as follows: 


Order No. 1 


Operators of motor vehicles under 2,000 
lbs. net weight, and taxi drivers—$35 a 
week 

Full-time messengers—$22 a week 

Delivery boys (other than students )—65¢ 
an hour 

Order No. 7 


Janitors or caretakers in residential build- 
ings—$42 a week; part-time 90¢ an 
hour 

Order No. 8 


Truck drivers (public service or commer- 
cial vehicles of 2,000 lbs. net weight 
or over)—90¢ an hour or 3¢ per mile, 
whichever is greater 

Swampers and helpers—90¢ an hour 


Order No. 9 
Employees in logging and lumbering— 
90¢ an hour 
Cooks, cookees, bull cooks, watchmen— 
$150 a month 


Order No. 11 
Employees on oil-well drilling rigs—85¢ 
an hour. 


Public Holidays 


Holiday provisions are again included 
in all orders except those governing janitors 
and caretakers and the logging and lumber- 
ing industry. This means that all employees 
subject to these orders except casual workers 
in amusement places are entitled to eight 
holidays a year with wages at their regular 
daily rate (exclusive of overtime). The 
same eight days are specified: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Re- 
membrance Day and Christmas Day. 


As before, there is some variation in the 
orders as regards payment for time worked 
on any of the specified holidays. Persons 
subject to the general order who work on 


a holiday are entitled to their regular wage, 
plus one and one-half times their regular 
rate for all time worked. Employees in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes are to receive, 
in addition to their regular daily wages, 
wages at their regular rate or equivalent 
time off with pay within four weeks. If 
required to work on a holiday, employees 
engaged in the operation of an oil well 
drilling rig are to be paid their usual daily 
wage plus their regular rate of pay for 
every hour worked. Although casual em- 
ployees in amusement places are not en- 
titled to holidays with pay, they must be 
paid at the rate of one and one-half times 
their regular rate if they work on a holiday. 

If the wages of an employee, exclusive 
of overtime, vary from week to week, pay- 
ment, as before, is to be made on the basis 
of the average weekly wage for the four 
weeks immediately preceding the week in 
which the holiday occurs. Also, the orders 
again provide that when Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the follow- 
ing day is to be observed as a holiday and 
paid for according to the requirements laid 
down in the orders. Similarly, when the 
Monday following Remembrance Day is 
proclaimed a holiday, the holiday provisions 
will apply to the Monday and not to 
November 11. 


Three-hour Minimum 


All part-time or casual workers except 
messengers, janitors, caretakers and students 
working after school hours must again 
receive a minimum of three hours’ pay at 
the minimum rate for each occasion on 
which they are asked to report for duty, 
whether or not they work three hours. 
Previously, casual or part-time workers in 
amusement places were entitled ot the three- 
hour minimum in the cities and within a 
five-mile radius but not elsewhere in the 
province. 


Working Shifts 


As formerly, the hours of employees in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes must be con- 
fined within a 12-hour interval and no 
person may be required to report for duty 
more than three times within such period. 

The prohibition against the employment 
of women between the hours of 12:30 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. has been dropped, however, 
together with the proviso permitting female 
employees to work up to 1:30 a.m. provided 
they were furnished with free transportation 
by their employer. Instead, the new orders 
applicable to such workplaces provide that 
every female employee who is required or 
permitted to finish work between the hours 
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of 12:30 a.m. and 7 a.m. must be trans- 
ported to her residence at her employer’s 
expense. 


Minimum Age for Employment 

In keeping with former practices, a mini- 
mum age for employment is fixed for certain 
types of employment which would be out- 
side the minimum age requirement in the 
Factories Act. In hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes the minimum age for employment 
remains 16 years. This is also the require- 
ment in amusement places except that, as 
before, the Chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board is authorized to grant exemptions. 


Deductions from Wages 

The orders governing hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes contain the same rules with 
respect to deductions as formerly. Employers 
who require their employees to wear special 
uniforms must provide them without cost to 
the employees and may not charge for 
repairs or laundering. Deductions for board 
and lodging are again permitted, however, 
provided the employees agree to accept 
these facilities. In hotels and restaurants, 


the maximum allowable deduction remains 
25 cents for a night’s lodging and 30 cents 
for a single meal. The same maxima apply 
in educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes except that, as before, they 
are limited to persons receiving $35 a week 
or less. 

In all five types of workplaces, the mini- 
mum meal period is one-half hour, exclusive 
of regular working hours, for meals con- 
sumed on the premises and one hour for 
meals eaten elsewhere. 

Under the new order for logging and 
lumbering operations the maximum deduc- 
tion for board and lodging has been raised 
from $1.60 to $2 a day. 


Earnings Statements 


Order 12, which, as before, deals with 
earnings statements, now provides that every 
employer must furnish each of his em- 
ployees with an earnings statement on ter- 
mination of employment, as well as on each 
regular pay day. The same information 
must be included, namely, the name of the 
employee, the beginning and ending dates 
of the pay period, the number of hours 
worked, wage rate and job classification, 
gross wages, deductions and net earnings. 





Safety Code for Window Cleaners 


A revised edition of Z91-1949, Code of 
Practice for Window Cleaning was approved 
recently by the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

This second edition of the code incor- 
porates some new requirements made neces- 
sary by the changes that have occurred in 
building and window construction since the 
1949 edition was issued. It applies to win- 
dow cleaning operations performed on the 
outside of all public or industrial buildings 
more than one story high, or in which the 
sills of windows are located more than 8 
feet (10 feet in the 1949 edition) above 
grade or above adjoining flat roof. 

The code is recommended for adoption 
by federal, provincial and municipal author- 
ities and provincial safety associations. It 
is also recommended for use by architects, 
engineers, building contractors engaged in 
building commercial, industrial, multi-use 
residential and public buildings, and firms 
engaged in window-cleaning operations. 

The revised edition, like the earlier one 
(L.G. 1949, p. 677), sets forth detailed 
specifications for the design and safe use 
of such equipment as swinging scaffolds, 
boatswains’ chairs, ladders, safety belts and 
fittings and safety-strap terminals, and for 
the installation of anchors in buildings of 
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various types of construction. A new section 
covering picture frame windows and curtain 
wall types has been added. 

To meet the requirements of the revised 
code, window cleaners assigned to work on 
scaffolds must be provided with safety belts 
in addition to life lines, and no person may 
be assigned to work on a scaffold or boat- 
swain’s chair who has not been instructed 
to handle such equipment and who is not 
competent to do so. An approved snubbing 
device attached to the boatswain’s chair 
to be operated by the workman himself is 
another new requirement. 

Some responsibility is now placed on the 
cleaner for his own safety. Belts and life 
lines must be inspected by the cleaner him- 
self before use, as well as by a competent 
person once a month as specified in the 
earlier edition. 

The revised code also emphasizes that 
lag screws or screwed-in fittings in wood 
window frames should be condemned and 
replaced by approved anchors. 


Z91-1959, Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning may be obtained from the General 
Manager, Canadian Standards Association, 
235 Montreal Road, Ottawa 2. The price 
is $1.25 a copy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Totals of claimants for benefit at end of December, of claimants for seasonal 
benefit, and of initial and renewal claims during month all higher than month 
earlier but lower than year before, statistics* show. Month’s revenue higher 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
on December 31, 1959 numbered 685,700, 
of whom 116,500 were seasonal benefit 
claimants. This number was 64 per cent 
higher than the total of 417,500 (5,300 sea- 
sonal benefit) on November 30, 1959 but 
4 per cent lower than the total of 715,000 
(126,900 seasonal benefit) on December 31, 
1958. 

Fishermen included in the seasonal bene- 
fit claimants on December 31, 1959 num- 
bered 17,800; on November 30 they totalled 
350, and on December 31, 1958 they num- 
bered 16,900. 

On December 31, 1959, males comprised 
78 per cent of the claimants, on November 
30 they had made up 74 per cent, and on 
December 31, 1958, they had comprised 
79 per cent of the total. During December 
1959 the number of male claimants increased 
74 per cent while the number of female 
claimants rose by only 38 per cent. 

Males comprised 99.4 per cent of the 
fishermen who were claiming seasonal] bene- 
fit_on December 31, 1959. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during December numbered 441,600, which 
was 60 per cent more than the 278,600 in 
the previous month but about 7 per cent 
less than the 475,200 of December 1958. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 361,500 for Decem- 
ber and 209,600 for November 1959, com- 
pared with 371,100 for December 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment 
was $21.51 in December and $20.85 in 
November 1959, compared with $21.53 in 
December of the previous year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December 1959 show that insurance books 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as_ the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


or contribution cards had been issued to 
4,834,084 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At December 31, 1959, employers regis- 
tered numbered 325,706, an increase of 939 
since November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 5,170 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,096 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 124 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,950 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 121 cases, 
28 against employers and 93 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,030.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in December 1959 totalled $28,- 
576,933.39 compared with $27,823,610.54 
in November and $17,013,284.32 in Decem- 
ber 1958. Benefits paid in December 1959 
totalled $32,661,332.95 compared with $17,- 
479,376.35 in November and $33,530,160.00 
in December 1958. The balance in the fund 
on December 31, 1959, was $471,094,255.96; 
on November 30 it was $475,178,655.52 
and on December 31, 1958, $625,363,366.21. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1710, January 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
and, married, 21 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit and was registered 
for employment as a general office clerk. 
She had worked as a bookkeeping machine 
operator for a firm in Calgary from Decem- 
ber 17, 1957 to June 26, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left to move with her husband 
to Innisfail, Alta., where he had permanent 
employment. Her rate of pay, at the time 
of leaving her job, was $42 a week. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of June 
28, 1959, the effective date of her claim, 
on the ground that she was not available 
for work in that she was residing in a 
place where there were no reasonable oppor- 
tunities of employment for her (Section 
34.(2)-(a) of thexAct): 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that she was available 
for employment and would accept office 
work any time it was possible to obtain. 
She stated that she had applied for employ- 
ment at the bank in Innisfail as well as 
at other employers in that town but there 
were no vacancies. 


In response to a request from the local 
office for information as to whether she 
would accept work outside her present place 
of residence, the claimant stated “I do not 
want employment anywhere else but Innis- 
fail?? 


The placement officer of the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Commission’s office in Red 
Deer, Alta., commented: 
Innisfail is a small town that has a population 
of less than 2000 people. The business offices 
there are few and of course on a small scale— 
very few general office clerks would be in 
demand there, especially without typing as our 
claimant is. It is felt it would be difficult to 
place her if her place of employment is to be 
restricted to Innisfail. 

The board of referees, at a session held 
in Edmonton on August 21, 1959, by a 
unanimous decision dismissed the claimant’s 
appeal and in so doing took cognizance of 
the Umpire’s decisions CUB-1416 and 1489, 
to which it had been referred by the insur- 
ance officer. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on September 11, 1959, 
stating that she had already secured employ- 
ment in Innisfail despite the view expressed 
by the Commission’s local office that the 
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chances of obtaining work there were vir- 
tually non-existent. She contended, there- 
fore, that she was entitled to benefit for the 
period she was unemployed. 


In a letter dated October 30, 1959, for 
the attention of the Umpire, the claimant, 
apart from giving reasons why it was not 
feasible for her to accept employment out- 
side of Innisfail, stated that the position as 
secretary at the Innisfail Veterinary Clinic 
became vacant on August 6, 1959, and 
that she commenced in the employment the 
following day. She added that “although 
typing was required, they have given me 
the opportunity of learning this while on 
thesjob 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no specific information in the record regard- 
ing the conditions of the labour market in 
Innisfail nor is there any evidence that an 
effort was made by the local office to follow 
what I believe to be the usual practice, 
namely to ascertain whether the claimant 
would take employment in other than her 
registered occupation. 


In view of the foregoing, I am not pre- 
pared to endorse the view that, only two 
days after the claimant had become unem- 
ployed, she was not available for work 
merely because it was considered “difficult” 
to place her in general office work in Innis- 
fail as she had no experience in typing, 
and even less so in view of the fact that 
she found work there within a reasonable 
period of time after she had become unem- 
ployed. 

In my opinion, the claimant has proved 
that she was available for work during the 
period in question, and I so decide. 


The claimant’s appeal is, therefore, 
allowed. 


The two decisions of the Umpire to which 
the board of referees was referred by the 
insurance officer did not afford proper guid- 
ance, as they pertain to facts which have 
very little similarity, if any, to those ot 
the present appeal. Decision CUB-1416 
deals with the case of a married woman who 
had temporarily, i.e., for six months, gone 
to reside in a sparsely populated area 
(situated more than 350 miles from Seven 
Islands, Que.), and decision CUB-1489 with 
the case of a lumberjack who had refused 
an offer of employment because his wife 
was ill and he could not leave his home 
before a month and a half. In both cases, 
the records show that the claimants resided 


in a remote area where there were no 
reasonable opportunities of employment for 
them. 


Decision CUB-1712, January 19, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 23 years of age, applied for 
benefit and was registered for employment 
as a bookkeeper. She had worked as a 
stenographer-bookkeeper for the Stony Plain 
Motor Company Limited, Stony Plain, Alta., 
from May 1, 1956 to May 31, 1959, when 
she voluntarily left for the following reason: 
“We have moved to Hythe where my 
husband is employed. At the present time 
anyway there are no openings for my type 
of work here.” Her rate of pay at the time 
of leaving was $220.00 a month. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of June 
7, 1959, the effective date of claim, on the 
ground that she was not available for work 
in that she was residing in a village where 
there were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment for her (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 


According to the submissions, the popula- 
tion of Hythe is 472 and the nearest place 
of employment is Stony Plain (population 
1083). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 13, 1959, and stated, among 
other things, that “there is not any avail- 
able work in my line at Hythe.” 


The claimant was not present nor was 
she represented at the hearing of her case 
by a board of referees in Edmonton on 
August 7, 1959. The board, by a unanimous 
decision, dismissed the appeal on the ground 
that the claimant had “so restricted her 
availability for employment that it must be 
held that she has failed to prove that she 
is available for work as required by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act.” The board 
was referred to CUBs 574 and 1103. 


Subsequently, there was quite an exchange 
of correspondence between the claimant and 
the insurance suprevisor of the local office, 
the claimant giving reasons why, in her 
opinion, she should be entitled to benefit 
and the insurance supervisor explaining why 
she was deemed not to be available for 
work, 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. In effect, she contended that, 
contrary to the opinion that had been 
expressed, Hythe was not situated in a 
remote area and that persons were employed 
there in her line of work as a stenographer- 
bookkeeper with general office experience, 
notwithstanding that she had been unable 


to find such employment. She also men- 
tioned that the bank in Hythe employed 
six Or seven persons and that three automo- 
bile dealers there used much the same 
bookkeeping systems as she was familiar 
with. 


In response to a written request from the 
Regional Claims Officer, dated October 2, 
1959, for information as to the possibility 
of the claimant’s obtaining employment in 
Hythe, the manager of the Commission’s 
office in Dawson Creek, B.C., stated, in 
part, as follows: 

Hythe, Alberta has a population of approx. 
500 and is situated 43 miles south east of 
Dawson Creek, 8 miles west of Beaverlodge, 
Alta. and about 43 miles west of Grande 
Prairie, Alta. Business establishments total about 


18, out of which only the following employ 
female help: 


Swanston, Insurance and Real Estate—office 
clerk, 1 girl; Oakford’s Ltd., Gen. Store—sales 
clerks, 2 to 3; Village of Hythe, Municipality— 
office clerk, 1; McLeod & Inkster, merchant— 
sales clerk, 1; Hythe Hotel Ltd—chambermaids, 
2; Madge Snack Bar—waitresses, 2; Hythe Mer- 
cantile—sales clerks, 2; Pearson’s Cafe Shop— 
waitresses, 2; Post Office Dept.—clerk, 1; Hythe 
Cafe—waitresses, 2; Alta. Treasury Branch— 
bank clerks, 2; Can. Bank of Commerce—bank 
Clerks, Al? toe 2 


Claimant’s chances of obtaining employment 
in her registered occupation in Hythe are 
limited. To the best of our knowledge the 3 
motor car dealerships are not using female 
help as they are only small agencies. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Avail- 
ability for work is a question of fact to be 
considered in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each case. 


In the present case, the record shows 
that the claimant quit her employment and 
moved from a very small town or village, 
where she had paid unemployment insur- 
ance contributions for the past three years, 
to one of a lesser population where her 
husband was employed. It shows also that 
she was willing to work but only in Hythe 
and solely as a stenographer-bookkeeper or 
as a general office clerk, and that her 
chances of obtaining such employment there 
were “limited”. 

I must say that, as a general rule and 
as stated in the Umpire’s decisions CUBs 
514 and 1103 to which the board of referees 
was referred by the insurance officer, it 
is not the intent of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to provide benefit to insured 
persons who voluntarily leave their employ- 
ment in large centres to move to small 
communities where there are no reasonable 
opportunities of employment. That, however, 
as can be seen from the foregoing, is not 
the case in the present appeal, and I am 
not at all prepared to endorse the view 

(Continued on page 296) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 151 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 147 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

that: 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
JN OTICUITUPE: (EAs crass oo ace enee eee mete aati = 6 $2,834,650.00 
Defence * Production... oe eee 81 281,936.00 
Post£Otiice Joe oe ceeerre ee ka ener 2 84,197.85 
ReC Mi Pe ae oe aa ee ee ee ee a 11,403.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


he 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $9,164.94 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 264 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, construction of two barns, Experimental Farm, Mile 
1019, Alaska Highway. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Aylmer Ont: Roscoe Alcorn, *general maintenance, Project 1/48. Belleville Ont: 
K S Reid, “plumbing & heating, Projects 2/48 & 3/49; W Danford, “general maintenance, 
Projects 2/48 & 3/49. Cornwall Ont: Tellier & Groleau Inc, construction of 105 row 
housing units & 20 apartment units (FP 3/57). Ottawa Ont: MacFarlane & Leblanc, 
*electrical repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road. Pembroke Ont: R Harvey, 
*plumbing & heating, Project 1/48 & Atomic Energy Houses; G A Bechamp, *carpentry 
& general maintenance, Project 1/48 & Atomic Energy Houses. Petawawa Ont: Bedard & 
Girard Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system (DND 13/ 58, phase 11). Comox 
BC: 3 H McRae Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system (DND 6/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Central Electric, electrical re-wiring, Shubenacadie 
IRS. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Palmer & McDairmid, alterations & additions to 
existing RCMP Quarters. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, 
installation of ventilation fans, Guy IRS, Clear Water Lake. Edmonton Indian Agency 
Alta: Thomas Koziak, alterations & repairs to Indian houses, Stony Plain Indian Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: General Motors Diesel Ltd, *testing & inspection of voltage 
regulator system of standby diesel generator & related work, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
A J Auton & Sons, interior painting of TAS School, HMCS Stadacona; Standard Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to school & modifications to lighting & power system, HMCS 
Stadacona. Angus Ont: E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system in 
five bldgs, RCAF Station. Moosonee Ont: Les Owens, stockpiling of sand & gravel for 
use in future construction, RCAF Station; Two Bay Enterprises, “unloading, transporting & 
storing of two carloads of Butler bldg parts & reels of cable. Shirley Bay Ont: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, extension of piping & electrical services in laboratories, DRB. Uplands 
Ont: Bogue Electric of Canada Ltd, *supply, installation & testing of Group 1 Electrical 
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controls for High Speed Wind Tunnel, NAE; Canadian Vickers Ltd, *manufacture & 
installation of transonic section & model access platform for High Speed Wind Tunnel, 
NAE. Cold Lake Alta: Sunley Electric Ltd, power provisions & modifications to Operations 
Bldg, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: McBride & Marrison, supply & installation of stairways to attics, 
Fort Henry Heights. Clinton Ont: Walter Mould Metalcraft Ltd, installation of ventilation 
in classrooms, Bldg 21, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co 
Ltd, interior painting of nine bldgs, Military Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area. Petawawa 
Ont: Boldt Electric Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs L1 & L54. Fort Churchill Man: 
Alf Grodde Ltd, interior repainting & fire retardent painting of four bldgs. Winnipeg Man: 
Durall Ltd, alterations to heating system in bldg P6, Fort Osborne Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey Ltd, application of fire retardent paint on Hangar 
“A”, RCN Air Station Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, application of fire retardent paint 
on underwater repair shop, Bldg No 53, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Walker & Hall 
Ltd, shingling roof of Infirmary Bldg No 49, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Weyman Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of monorail, including footings, 
relocation of doors, concrete block walls, metal doors and necessary hardware, Bldg B 19. 
Chatham N B: Byron H MacDonald, application of fire retardent paint on interior of 
Hangars Nos 2 & 3, RCAF Station. St Margaret's N B: Byron H MacDonald, interior 
painting of Bldg No 14, Combined Quarters, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Valere Bolduc, 
painting, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: Valere Bolduc, painting, RCAF Detachment. 
Mount Hope Ont: John Kenyon Ltd, interior painting of hangar No 2A with fire retardent 
paint, RCAF Station. Picton Ont: John Ter Haar, repainting interior of 40 PMQs, Picton 
Heights. Toronto Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to concrete slab floors, HMCS York. 
Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of Barrack Block No 3, RCAF 
Station; Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of Barrack Block No 4, RCAF Station. 
Woodstock Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting & general repairs to 
Armoury. Esquimalt B C: Capital City Roofing Co, repairs to floors, Bldg No 44, HMCS 
Naden. Richmond B C: Quartermaine & Sons, *interior painting of Barrack Block No 
29, RCAF Station, Sea Island. Vancouver B C: Lee Bilt Construction Co, application of 
asbestos shingles on bldgs, RCAF Station. Vedder Crossing B C: P H Boldt & Sons, 
painting at No 11 Works Coy, RCE, Chilliwack Detachment. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of double-vehicular 
ramp for sheds Nos 7 & 9; Hiland Ltd, construction of permanent offices in shed No 10. 
Vancouver B C: R L Welsh Ltd, improvements to flax cleaning plant, No 3 Elevator; Tide 
Bay Dredging Co Ltd, development of Mosquito Creek Fishermen’s Basin. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, construction of small addition 
to Bldg M-20, Montreal Road Laboratories. Uplands Ont: Assaly Construction Ltd, 
construction of Augmentation Laboratory, NAE. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Churchill Man: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, installation of heating & plumbing 
system in residence, Camp 20. Banff National Park Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of mechanical equipment service garage. Elk Island National Park Alta: Ray 
Poissant Construction Ltd, construction of administration bldg. Yoho National Park B C: 
I W Campbell Construction Ltd, construction of gateway & underground electrical distribu- 
tion system, Western Entrance. 
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Department of Public Works 


Budden’s Tickle (Sops Arm) Nfld: Gid Sacrey, construction of wharf. St John’s Nfld: 
McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, harbour improvements, main terminal; 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, removal of part of sunken vessel SS Desola. 
Pinette P E I: L E Wellner, Jr, extension to landing pier. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading of access road & property line & installation of water main, 
Oceanographic & Hydrographic Research Station. Little Tancook N S: T C Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. St Andrews N B: Modern Construction 
Ltd, construction of new water system, Biological Station. Sydney N S: Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, installation of new passenger elevator & alterations to second floor, new 
federal bldg. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, extension to drainage, 
ditching, paving, etc., Science Service Laboratory, UNB Campus. Actonvale Que: Eugene 
Marcoux Inc, extension & alterations, federal bldg. Ayer’s Cliff Que: Couillard Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office. Aylmer Que: W D Laflamme Ltee, demolition of 
wharf. Le Bic Que: Paul Malenfant, erection of post office bldg. Levis Que: Lajeunesse & 
Freres Inc, interior re-painting, Dominion Public Bldg. Montreal Que: Cote & Lavigueur 
Cie Ltee, alterations & installation of new lock boxes, Postal Station “B”. Price Que: 
Edouard Perron & Arthur Morin, erection of post office bldg. Ste Felicite Que: Les 
Entreprises St Germain Ltee, erection of post office bldg. Sawyerville Que: Albert Morin, 
construction of post office. Bayfield Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall & dredging. Casselman Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Guelph Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of garage & insecticide bldg. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Denis & Robert Charbonneau, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. Leamington Ont: H W Link Construction Co Ltd, alterations to old federal bldg. 
Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of three double houses for 
Dept of National Health & Welfare. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of remote cooled air conditioning system with related work in conference room 3415, 
“A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Theodore Lapensee, redecoration of certain rooms, Justice 
Bldg, Wellington St; M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, installation of office partitions, 
etc, Transportation Bldg; Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of Electronic Data 
Processing Centre, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture. Toronto Ont: Tippet- 
Richardson Ltd, moving from various locations to new Mackenzie Bldg; Otis Elevator Co 
Ltd, improvements to elevator control system, Postal Station “Q”. Virgil Ont: Stork Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Dauphin Agency Man: Benjamin F Klassen, 
construction of triplex, Sandy Bay. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to 
Science Service Laboratory for Dept of Agriculture; G W Sadler Co Ltd, installation of 
mail handling equipment, conveyor No 43, General Post Office. Meadow Lake Sask: C M 
Miners Construction Co Ltd, alterations in basement of federal bldg for Dept of Fisheries. 
Touchwood Agency Sask: Skow Construction Ltd, construction of 3-bedroom staff residence 
& residential school warehouse at Gordon & 4-bedroom staff residence at Muscowequan. 
Neilburg Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Perdue Sask: 
C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. St Philips Sask: Gall’s 
Lumber Yard, construction of triplex bldg, Pelly Agency. Vanguard Sask: Swift Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of post office. Lake Claire Alta: Dow & Scott Ltd, construction 
of abattoir water distribution including pumphouse. Mannville Alta: New West Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Harrison River B C: Fraser River Dredging 
Co Ltd, construction of log boom at highway bridge. Horton Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, construction of small boat landing. Kamloops B C: Marpole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP Administration Bldg & garage. Minstrel Island B C: DCD Pile- 
driving, float renewal. Okeover Arm BC: F O White Contracting Co Ltd, construction of 
approach, gangway & float. Saanichton B C: H E Fowler & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, installation of fire escapes, 
Immigration Bldg; B C Conveying Machinery Ltd, modification to mail handling equip- 
ment, General Post Office; Maitland Construction Co Ltd, construction of therapeutic 
pool & exercise room & extension to out-patient Department, Shaughnessy Hospital; Quadra 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of departmental wharf & floats. Victoria B C: GH 
Wheaton Ltd, drainage, blacktop areas, Prosthetic Services Bldg, DVA Hospital. Hay River 
N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of two-apartment teacherage. Inuvik 
N W T: Creamery Industry Supply Ltd, supply & installation of freezing equipment for 
two refrigerated bldgs. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: Guildfords Ltd, installation of crew accommodation, Dredge No 21. 
Lunenburg N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, construction of two hopper scows for dredge 
PWD No 16 replacement. Hampton N B: Vincent Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
post office. Saint John N B: Saint John Dry Dock Co Ltd, construction & delivery of survey 
boat & trailer. Disraeli Que: Sylvio Fortin, interior painting, public bldg. Hull Que: The 
Powers Regulator Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to machinery, National Printing Bureau. 
Huntingdon Que: Walter Harkness, interior painting, federal bldg. Lachute Que: Denis 
Monette, interior painting, federal bldg. Lennoxville Que: Lucien Cote, repairs to heating 
system, federal bldg. Montmorency Que: P E Gagne, interior painting, public bldg. 
Montreal Que: Montmorency Automatic Venetian Blind Co, laundering of vetetian blinds, 
federal bldg. Bells Corners Ont: E O Switzer, installation of postal counter, screenline & 
lock boxes, post office. Collins Bay Ont: T L Smith Bldg Services, installation of postal 
counter, screenline & lock boxes, post office. Mallorytown Ont: A L Srigley, installation 
of postal counters, screenline & lock boxes, post office. Ottawa Ont: Westeel Products 
Ltd, alterations to partitions, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Ruiter Electrical Ltd, repairs to 
electrical system, RCMP Headquarters; McFarlane & Leblanc, repairs to electrical system, 
Transportation Bldg; A C McDonald & Sons, repairs to electrical system, “A” Bldg, Cartier 
Square. Vancouver B C: Park Royal Contractor, interior repairs, Customs House. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: The Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of limestone contact bed & associated 
piping, International Airport. Maniwaki Que: Theophile Houle, construction of extension 
to hydrogen generator bldg. Port Harrison Que: Docherty Construction Co Ltd & Whelpton 
Electric Ltd, construction of single dwelling, two storehouses & hydrogen generator bldg 
with heating plant. Quebec Que: Bergerville Estates Ltd, construction of heating plant 
& power house & related work, Airport. Red Lake (Cochenour) Ont: Bergman & Nelson, 
construction of staff dwelling. Smiths Falls Ont: W D Laflamme Ltd, construction of new 
fixed bridge over Rideau River on Carthage St. Fort Churchill Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, addition to apartments & construction of two-car garage. Donavon Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of VOR & NDB Bldgs. Alert Bay B C: McGinnis 
Bros, renovation of duplex dwelling. Fort Nelson B C: M R S Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of balloon inflation hydrogen generator bldg & related work, Airport. Sandspit B C: 
Greenall Bros, construction of double dwelling. Terrace B C: Caledonia Electric Ltd, 
installation of low intensity approach lighting on runway 32, Airport. Williams Lake B C: 
J W Bedford Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal facilities, Airport. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of two food ware- 
houses. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 291) 


that just because a wife moves from a 
small community, where she has a good 
record of regular employment, to another 
small community she should be auto- 
matically and immediately disqualified, par- 
ticularly when, as in this case, the claimant’s 
opportunities for work in the latter com- 
munity are not reported to be non-existent 
but simply “limited.” 

Accordingly, I am of the opinion that 
the claimant should have been given a 
reasonable period of time to thoroughly 


explore the employment situation in Hythe. 
I consider that, in view of her record of 
three years of employment, six weeks, based 
on two weeks for each year of employment, 
would constitute such a period in the par- 
ticular circumstances of her case. 

I, therefore, decide to remove the dis- 
qualification for the six weeks commencing 
as from the effective date of her claim for 
benefit. 

But for the latter mentioned modification, 
the claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 
CONDITIONS 







Working Conditions in Manufacturing 


Most marked change in year ending April 1, 1959 was in proportion of employees 
in firms that provided four-week paid vacation after 25 years service, which 
doubled to 24 per cent for plant workers, rose to 26 per cent for office staff 


The percentage of employees in Canadian 
manufacturing firms that provide four weeks 
vacation with pay after 25 years service rose 
markedly in the year ending April 1, 1959, 
it was found in the most recent survey of 
working conditions conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s Economic and Research Branch. 
There were only minor changes in the per- 
centages having provisions for two- and 
three-week paid vacations. 

The proportion of employees on a five- 
day week rose slightly for both plant and 
office employees, and the percentages of 
plant workers on a 40-hour week and of 
office employees on a 373-hour week in- 
creased by a small amount. 

There was a further slight increase in 
the percentage of employees receiving eight 
or more paid statutory holidays. 

The survey also provided information on 
the proportion of employees in establish- 
ments with plans that provide pensions, 
group life insurance and insurance to com- 
pensate for wage loss due to illness. 

The percentages given in the accompany- 
ing tables, one relating to plant employees 


and the other to office employees, denote 
the proportions that the employees of estab- 
lishments reporting specific items bear to 
the total of employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey questionnaire. They 
are not necessarily the proportions of em- 
ployees actually covered by the various 
items. 

In each of the tables, two columns of 
percentages, headed A and B, are provided 
for the year 1959. Prior to the carrying out 
of the 1959 Working Conditions Survey, 
the mailing list upon which previous annual 
surveys had been based was reviewed in 
detail, with a view to adding as many as 
possible of the establishments having 15 or 
more employees that had not previously 
been included in the list. For the year 1959 
all working conditions statistics are being 
compiled both on the basis of the expanded 
mailing list (column A) and on the basis 
of the previous list (column B). Column B 
thus provides data for those wishing to 
compare the most recent survey findings 
with those in previous years. 


SURVEY IN COVERAGE IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 




















1959 
— 1958 1957 1956 1955 
B 

Plant Employees 

Number of reporting establishments............. 7,902 5, 882 6, 240 6,105 6, 166 6,393 

Nira permoteemnp lores. 91k sen Nebo 6 «lesions eu c e's 819, 401 739,120 758, 948 804, 953 799, 365 765, 551 
Office Employees 

Number of reporting establishments............. 7,658 5, 748 6, 240 6, 105 6, 166 6,393 

NIM DerOmemployeesenrcrccseeeae cele entero. 229, 233 213, 205 226,973 224,941 204, 881 196, 194 


In each year prior to 1959, the numbers 
of establishments shown as having plant em- 
ployees and office employees are identical. 
But in 1959, because separate counts were 
obtained of establishments having plant 
workers and of establishments having office 


81061-4—6 





employees, the numbers of establishments 
shown as having plant employees differ in 
both Column A and Column B from those 
shown as having office employees. In the 
earlier years counts of establishments were 
obtained without distinguishing between 
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establishments that had both plant and 
office employees and those which had only 
one or the other. 

Year-to-year differences in the coverages 
given result from differences in rates of 


response or from the fact that all the 
establishments covered by the pre-expanded 
mailing list did not necessarily operate in 
all the years for which data have been 
prepared. 


Working Conditions of Plant Employees 


The proportion of plant employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service doubled 
between 1958 and 1959 from 12 to 24 
per cent. Calculated on the basis of the 
1959 expanded mailing list, this proportion 
was 22 per cent. 

The proportion of plant workers who can 
become eligible for a paid vacation of three 
weeks has increased greatly, from 60 per 
cent in 1955 to 76 per cent in 1959 on the 
comparable mailing list basis. In addition 
to the increase between 1955 and 1959 in 
the proportion who could become eligible 
for three-week paid vacations, there was a 
definite trend towards shorter service require- 
ments for such vacations. In 1955 only 
47 per cent of the plant employees covered 
by the survey were granted a paid vacation 


of three weeks after 15 years service but 
in 1959, this proportion rose to 69 per cent 
on the basis of a comparable mailing list. 

A work week of 40 hours or less was 
the standard for more than 70 per cent of 
plant workers ‘in 1959; im 1955, less than 
60 per cent of plant workers had a scheduled 
work week of 40 hours or under. 

The proportion of plant workers who are 
granted eight or more statutory or public 
holidays has risen from 56 per cent in 1955 
to. 72, per cent in 1959: 

Although pension and insurance plans 
were provided for a large proportion of 
plant employees at the beginning of the 
five-year period covered by the table, there 
have been appreciable increases in the 
proportions of workers covered by such 
plans. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 











Percentage of Plant Employees 



































1959(*) 
: 1958 1957 1956 1955 
% % % % % % 
Standard Weekly Hours— a z , 
AQisineleunid Greene trac eee 1a ek cE eet ace 70 72 70 66 62 58 
Over 40tandhundern447 21 ns ae eae ees ae 9 9 9 11 11 alt 
RS SO eee en Peete ee ee eee 5 4 4 5 6 7 
Ay tA NS TE Ets eRe Se ae et 8 7 8 9 0) 11 
Ovew4> and unden4s. pe. pian a fee. See 1 1 2 » 2 2 
Coda: d oo a oe tht ARR ee tem eee tare ee ee 4 4 4 4 6 i 
Oviervas A) ee ae ee rents eet eee ee eee 3 2 3 3 4 4 
Employees onta 5-day, weeks...nescecce seam eee 89 90 88 88 86 84 
Vacation with Pay— 

LMwios Weeks witiipaiyel tc orteet on tot. bests Generac 94 96 95 95 92 92 
ATitersal Vea rOnlessswstteot eatin ee eee 23 23 23 18 15 15 
DARTS HES opt SERRE. or cr ORS GO ICAI SOR aS 14 14 14 13 11 11 
OLY CANS fie. peti tare emai cot en een Cee eae 28 29 28 30 28 27 
‘OL VCAMS Tee ae ait ct std Aeaeeeic sea ae 26 27 28 3l 3 35 
Othermperiods cr te acs ochre een 3 3 2 3 4 4 
‘Lhree. Weeks wibhspa Verein ice tanner 71 76 73 68 63 60 
Aiters: Wess) thane rs mann nme wee ce Gee 5 5 4 1 1 1 
LOayearss. Jee bh ogee Rien ees 8 9 8 5 3 2 
fi a Bagels yay Poet evel Semen Ge cocoate 4 5 4 2 1 1 
LOSVESTSa at ce neem ee emer taee 47 50 50 51 47 43 
OS GEIS: Pee ic teiceaet een Pea Tee eee els 3 3 4 5 6 6 
Other periodsieee ae on roe eee 4 4 3 4 5 7 
our, Weeksawithit payer pane te omeiame ets 26 28 16 12 10 7 
INT RCE 20. V.CATS pet CET en A Pp 24 12 10 if 6 
Othertpeniodsearerue ae eee ee 4 4 4 2 3 1 
Paid Statutory Holiday........................... 95 97 97 97 94 94 
1 ORE Gla OE et UO CGs Mane Hae Bho Gstn Sites acolc tee 10 9 10 11 12 14 
Gratien c so AER IEP ithe Care cet Cet eee eee te if 7 6 i 8 13 
Yon ee re CHEERS Oop aa M Reco onc 9 9 if) 11 12 11 
SSNs SRR aot: HON EY,” NOES. 2 ere 52 54 52 54 52 47 
SES ROE = cee eae tern Aten ce ae ets a oe 14 15 15 11 8 7 
More ‘than Ose. sore neetine heathen eee a cneecernctae 3 3 3 3 zs 2 

Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Pénsion plans® eect me cn eee ere 67 72 69 69 65 61 
Group life nsurance® see. a edt eee 88 91 90 89 87 86 
Wisee) lOssuimsunanGenaenemere eaten sence 75 78 82 79 77 75 


(1) See paragraph 6, of text, page 297. 
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Working Conditions of Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week paid 
vacation after 25 years service rose from 14 
to 26 per cent between 1958 and 1959. 
Calculated on the 1959 expanded mailing 
list this percentage was 25 per cent. 

In 1955, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 81 per cent of office work- 
ers in manufacturing; in 1956 this propor- 
tion rose to 85 per cent and has shown 
only very minor changes since. 

In the five-year period 1955-59, a stand- 
ard work-week of 374 hours has been most 
frequent for office employees in manufac- 


turing; 38 per cent of those covered by 
the 1955 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work- 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1959 the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27 
respectively. 


Pension plans are provided in establish- 
ments employing 85 per cent of the office 
employees covered by the 1959 pre-expanded 
mailing list; the comparable proportion in 
1955 was 74 per cent. On the same basis, 
the provision of group life insurance plans 
has increased from 90 per cent to 95 
per cent: 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 








Percentage of Office Employees 





























1959(1) 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
A B 
% % 70 % % % 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
WincleriGie eth, Peters eee: ae eres hie OP ceo spores 27 27 26 23 22 22 
BIE Tero ecw aes der ah cans Ain cei Sacra er tec 42 43 4] 41 4] 38 
Okie Byeheanvol ce eet E> a Sew ooo Benoa Been | eee 9 10 10 9 10 12 
A () eet eee ee I ss Spel Fae cmos oleae Swe dene s 18 17 19 22 21 20 
(eras 4 ete nate cnt teres oe asta cance eaticge eer 4 3 4 5 6 8 
ema OVees Onna Cavs Wee Ke pis aasistets st ela) -ieyoela< 95 95 93 92 91 89 
Vacation With Pay— 
AR ie) MTG) awaleleN oe his ees ce ke Ot cocks Guoeaeeaodor 98 99 99 99 99 99 
JAE S ale Ne GIE NSE: bans vad 06 Mae Meee > Leia 89 91 89 91 90 90 
DE CATR eee Peat ara AC te note CoB clone ok 6 5 6 5 5 5 
BREN deine No Oe Sura os oe mee hacks Cotota toe 2 2 1 1 1 i 
OV COLS Sees Tee teen ae eee ee ee aes 1 1 2 1 2 1 
@fher periads' ayers aoe e -- — 1 1 1 2 
EbreesW eels witli pay ae ae ena ae sets aoe reel 82 85 82 76 72 69 
AfterwinessithanmlObweatsinase.. arrears vmehoe i 6 6 4 3 2 2 
ROWSE etre ie career Nie aay Rta al 17 18 16 12 8 3 
TA Py GATS s Wake att sane fo aus iebcnrr erate ces 6 6 4 2 1 -- 
TSWV CAT OMe renin Pan Gere teases rete a cies 49 51 bl 52 oil 51 
PRUE oct to RRNA Sind FG Reo rote aes hel parece 2 Y 3 4 6 7 
Othermeriod see mae ne eee eee 2 2 2 3 4 6 
TNayuae \aevewe=iayaliwlay§ ais, Goan paneine ce as oomenoece oo 32 34 20 16 13 8 
INE Cen OO ey.CAns seen tetas ceed r= S Sayer ce 25 26 14 12 9 6 
@Opher PErods 255 9... eee les «ey ar i 8 6 4 4 2 
Paid Statutory Holidays—........................ 99 99 98 100 99 99 
COOLS MI clens SACRE Ried anita G Citar ei Sean SORA Stee te, ORT Cr 5 4 4 4 tH 
UR Ae che ae ae ee ee ae 8 8 9 10 10 11 
SEO Ia vite td, Shei e. «ARE eh 58 59 58 61 61 61 
Oeics ise aes Sree aoe the a Si artelhs ghetgm aye coe 23 23 22 20 Aid 15 
INSTREM HOY AC ro Bee eae Seated steer ea ipsam 5 5 5 5 ai 5 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
ensiONy PLANS i 4p eee Ron eta ea Ne rey 82 85 83 81 78 74 
Group Wie msurance meerasee oe Aaa ta oes 93 95 94 94 91 90 
WarellossuinsUran Cel. crate na sen wa amadbaeoei ior 54 53 63 63 58 59 




















(1) See paragraph 6, of text, page 297. 





During 1959 approximately 357,000 work- 
ers in the United Kingdom had their normal 
working hours reduced by an average of 
some one and a half hours a week. It was 
the highest number to benefit from a reduc- 
tion in hours since the immediate postwar 
years. 


81061-4—63 


Weekly wages increased during the year 
by 1 per cent, compared with 323 per cent 
in 1958. Nearly 4,750,000 were estimated 
to have received wage increases amounting 
to about £1,250,000 a week. An estimated 
23,700 had an aggregate decrease of about 
£1,100 per week. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.2 per cent from 127.5 to 
127.2 between the beginning of January 
and February this year. A year ago the 
index stood at 125.7.* 

The decrease, the third in succession, 
resulted almost entirely from a decline of 
0.7 per cent in the food index, combined 
with a drop of 0.4 per cent in the clothing 
index and 0.1 per cent in the household 
operation index. The shelter and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both up 
a dractional O41 per, cent. 

The food index moved from 121.6 to 
120.8, as lower prices were reported for 
a wide range of meats; price declines in 
beef ranged up to 5 cents per pound. Other 
price declines were limited largely to 
orange juice, grapefruit and most fats. Egg 
prices, after dropping some 20 cents a 
dozen between November 1959 and January 
1960, edged slightly lower in February to 
stand at 41 cents per dozen. Most fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables were higher. 
Potato prices continued to rise, reaching 
their highest February levels since 1952. 

The shelter index rose slightly, from 142.8 
to 142.9, as the home-ownership component 
increased slightly. The rent component, 
unchanged for the fourth successive month, 
continued its levelling trend apparent over 
the past year. 

A drop of 0.4 per cent in the clothing 
index from 110.2 to 109.8 reflected a fur- 
ther impact of winter sales. Men’s, women’s 
and girls’ winter overcoats, boys’ parkas and 
girls’ snowsuits were mainly affected. 

In the household operation index, a frac- 
tional decline from 123.3 to 123.2 resulted 
mainly from sale prices in furniture and 
floor coverings, which more than balanced 
scattered price increases for some house- 
hold supplies and utensils, and increases in 
textile prices from January sale levels. 

Price changes in other commodities and 
services were of a minor nature. Somewhat 
higher prices for pharmaceuticals, personal 
care items and taxi rates were partly offset 
by price declines for gasoline. As a result, 
the index increased from 136.9 to 137.0. 

Group indexes at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary 1959 were: food 121.2, shelter 140.2, 
clothing 108.8, household operation 122.0, 
and other commodities and services 133.4. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1960 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes (1949100) were lower bet- 
ween December 1959 and January 1960.* 
Decreases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Halifax, Ottawa, Saskatoon-Regina and Van- 
couver to 0.7 per cent in Montreal. The 
Saint John index was unchanged and the 
St. John’s index increased a fractional 0.1 
percent. 

Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, which was unchanged. 
Shelter indexes showed mixed results: four 
increased, three decreased and three re- 
mained unchanged. Clothing indexes, reflect- 
ing traditional January sales, were lower in 
seven cities, unchanged in two and up frac- 
tionally in St. John’s. Household operation 
indexes were down in five cities and up in 
the other five. Other commodities and 
services indexes were higher in two cities 
but declined in seven cities, remaining un- 
changed in St. John’s. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.7 to 127.8; 
Winnipeg —0.7 to 124.7; Edmonton-Calgary 
—O5* to- 123.6; “Toronto #=—-0.4 tom 120 4. 
Vancouver —0.3 to 129.3; Halifax —0.2 to 
127.1; Ottawa —0O.2 to 128.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.2 to 123.8; St. John’s +0.1 to 
114.77. Saint John remained unchanged at 
12931e 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) was fractionally higher in 
January, rising to 230.5 from 229.8 in 
the preceding month and 229.7 in the 
corresponding month last year. Increases 
occurred in six of the major groups; the 
remaining two were lower. 

The upward movement recorded by the 
vegetable products group in the last three 
months of 1959 continued as the index 
rose 1.0 per cent from 200.2 in December 
to 202.2. Higher prices for potatoes, fresh 
fruits, livestock and poultry feeds, and 
rubber tires and tubes were mainly respon- 
sible. The textile products group advanced 
0.4 per cent from 228:2 to 229.2 on the 
strength of higher prices for woollen 
blankets, domestic raw wool, miscellaneous 
fibres and worsted yarns. Price increases 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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for prime western zinc, and tin contributed 
most to a 0.4-per-cent rise in the non- 
ferrous metals group from 175.8 to 176.5. 
Minor advances occurred in three groups: 
wood products, iron products, and non- 
metallic minerals. 

Lower prices for eggs, leather, cured 
meats, and oils and fats offset higher prices 
for poultry and hides and skins, resulting in 
a 0.4-per-cent decline in the animal products 
group from 247.4 to 246.4. The chemical 
products group eased slightly from 188.1 to 
187.8. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) at terminal markets 
was almost unchanged at 212.5 at February 
19; it was 213.3 for the week ending 
January 29. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1960 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) dropped between mid- 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Monthly Indexes 


December and mid-January to its lowest 
point since last September. It was the second 
successive decline. 

The decline, as in the preceding month, 
was 0.1 per cent. The index at mid-January 
was 125.4; at mid-December, 125.5; and 
at mid-November, 125.6, a record high. The 
January index was 1.3 per cent higher than 
the January 1959 index, 123.8. 

Lower prices for clothing, eggs, meat and 
new cars contributed to the drop. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose Om per 
cent between mid-November and mid- 
December 1959, from 110.0 to 110.2, the 
same as the index for December 1958. 
Highest point reached by the index was 
110.4 in January 1959. 


eet ee, ee ee ee Se 


Occupational Histories of Married Women 
(Continued from page 263) 

However, service work sometimes has the 

advantage that hours of work can be 

arranged so as not to interfere with home 

responsibilities. 

A high proportion of the immigrant 
women who were allowed to enter Canada 
as domestic workers had changed jobs when 
the first year was up, but a considerable 
proportion of those who came in under a 


contract to work in a service job for one 
year remained in that kind of work. 

The booklet contains an Introduction, 
and chapters on: The First Job, The Work- 
ing Life, The Older Woman, The Service 
Worker, The Immigrant, Profiles of Selected 
Individual Work Histories, and Summary 
and Conclusions. Forty-one tables are inter- 
spersed with the text. 

The bulletin is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for 25 cents a copy. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List Now 137 


Accident Prevention 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Man- 
ual of Industrial Radiation Protection. Pt. 
2. Model Code of Safety Regulations (Ioniz- 
ing Radiations). Geneva, 1959. Pp. 54. 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pre- 
vention of Accidents due to Electricity 
Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1959. 
Pp. 54. 

One of the ILO Codes of Practice. 

3. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pre- 
vention of Accidents due to Fires Under- 
ground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1959. 
Pp. 48. 

One of the ILO Codes of Practice. 

4. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety in Industry; controlling Noise Haz- 
ards. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 6. 


Business 


5. SMITH, CHARLES WHITELY. Making 
Your Sales Figures talk. 2d ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1959:4Pp2 36: 


Suggests “...a number of practical steps 
that a small manufacturer can take to find 
opportunities to increase sales or reduce mar- 
keting costs through the analysis of his own 
sales figures.’”” (Emphasis is author’s). 

6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Management Aids for Small Manufacturers; 
Annual No. 5. Edited by Edward L. An- 
thony. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 81. 

Contents: Key Factors in starting a New 
Plant. Choosing the Legal Structure for Your 
Firm. Reducing the Risks in Product Develop- 
ment. Executive Incentives in Small Business. 
Effective Control for Better Management. 
Analyzing Your Cost of Marketing. Protecting 
Your Records against Disaster. Surveying and 
controlling Executive Time. More for Your 
Storeroom Dollar. Utilizing Older Workers in 
Small Industry. How the Post Office helps 
Small Business. 


Economic Conditions 


7. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. National 
Finances, an Analysis of the Revenues and 
Expenditures of the Government of Canada, 
1959-60. Toronto, 1959. Pp. 64. 
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8. REUTHER, WALTER Puiie. Policies for 
Economic Growth. Testimony presented on 
Behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 
Washington, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1959. Pp. 56. 

Testimony presented on February 9th, 1959 
at the hearings of the January 1959 Economic 
report of the President (Pp. 538-565 of the 
hearings. ) 

9. WoLFE, J. N. Taxation and Develop- 
ment in the Maritimes; a Study of Possible 
Routes to Economic Development for the 
Maritime Provinces. Toronto, Canadian Tax 
Foundation, 1959. Pp. 47. 


Education, Vocational 


10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Canadian Vocational Correspondence Cour- 
ses. 1959 ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp. 40. 


Provides information about vocational cor- 
respondence courses available from provincial 
government agencies. 

11. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL JoINT Ap- 
VISORY COUNCIL. Training for Skill: Recruit- 
ment and Training of Young Workers in 
Industry; Report by a Sub-committee of 
the National Joint Advisory Council. WLon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1958 [i.e. 1959] Pp. 36 

The Subcommittee of the National Joint 
Advisory Council was primarily concerned with 
the forthcoming increase in the number of 
young people leaving school and in the exist- 


ing arrangements for training them such as 
the apprenticeship schemes. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


12. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Simplification, Standardization, Specializa- 
tion; Case Studies on Variety Reduction. 
Volume 2. Project No. 184. Paris, OEEC, 
1959. Pp? 97: 

Contents of Volume 2: (1) Case Study on 
the Influence of the Assortment on the Cus- 
tomer-Sales Staff Relationship in a Department 
Store. (2) A Case Study of Variety Reduction 
carried out in an Italian Firm manufacturing 
Compressors. (3) Variety Reduction in the 
Paper Trade. (4) Case Study of Variety 
Reduction carried out by a Stove Factory. 
(5) Analysis of Purchasing and Selling Costs 
of a Dutch Wholesale Company. 

13. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Steel Workers and Technical Progress, a 
Comparative Report on Six National Studies. 
EPA. Project No. 164. Paris, OEEC, 1959. 
Pp. 65. 

Describes the results of a study on the 
attitudes of workers in the steel industry to 
technological change, carried out by six research 








institutes in Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy and the Netherlands. 

14. HmRONYMuS, GEORGE HoMeER. Job 
Design; meeting the Manpower Challenge. 
Washington, Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, c1958. Pp. 42. 

Points out reasons for designing or re- 
designing jobs so as to utilize skills, knowledge 
and ability most efficiently, and describes the 
means, methods, and practices to be applied in 
such job designing. 

15. PAIGE, DEBORAH. A Comparison of 
National Output and Productivity of the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by 
Deborah Paige and Gottfried Bombach. 
Joint Study by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and _ the 
Department of Applied Economics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Paris, OEEC, 1959. 
Pp. 242. 

“The object of this study is to provide 
statistical comparisons of the national products 
and productivity per worker of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, not only for 
the two economics in the aggregate, but for 
the various industries that contribute to total 
output.” 


Industrial Relations 


16. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
AssociATION. Interrelationship of Public 
and Private Programs in Labor Relations; 
Proceedings of the Spring Meeting, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 1-2, 1959. [Madison, 
Wisc.?] 1959. Pp. 451-505. 

The Meeting discussed the following topics: 
the settlement of disputes between unions, 
public and_ private health and medical care 
programs, the administration of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, and, the regulation of union 
affairs. 

17. SCHNEIDER, Betty V. H. Industrial 
Relations in the West Coast Maritime Indus- 
try. Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1958. Pp. 
83. 

An examination of industrial relations among 
merchant seamen and longshoremen on_ the 
Pacific Coast. The author discusses the strikes, 
inter-union friction, working conditions, and 
other matters during the last twenty-five years. 

18. YopeR, DALE. The Outlook in Indus- 
trial Relations. Minneapolis, Industrial Re- 
lations Center, University of Minnesota, 
1959. Pp. 14. 

_ The author forecasts that in industrial rela- 
tions in the future there will be ‘‘much sharper, 
professionally competent and professionally con- 
scious and conscientious management, paralleled 
by larger unions with a much broader occupa- 
tional base and in which career leaders have 
dominant influences.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. I[n- 
ternational Labour Standards. [Geneva, 
1959?] Pp. 40. 

A brief survey of I.L.O. International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations which seek 
to bring about international minimum standards 
for labour and social protection. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State “Right-to-Work” Laws. Washington, 
$959. Poss: 


Summarizes State “right to work” laws and 
gives a short history of this legislation. 


Labour Organization 


21. Foutkes, THoMas A. Woods Labour 
in Newfoundland; a Survey of Newfound- 
land’s Labour and the Labour Movement. 
[Fredericton? The Author, 1959] Pp. 141. 


_ Prepared for the Faculty of Forestry. Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WorKERS’ UNION. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Structure and Functioning of the ILGWU. 
New York, cl1958. Pp. 32. 


A brief look at the set-up and activities 
of the local union and the international union 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union which represents over 450,000 men and 
women in 528 locals in United States and 
Canada. 


23. UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. Proceedings of 50th 
Annual Convention held at Hull, Quebec, 
JulveiG, Ane 6n48; 2959.2 Montreals 1959. 
Pp.98: 


Labouring Classes 

24. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorkKERS’ UNION. Report on Hours of 
Work and Sunday-Work in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Amsterdam, 1959. 1 Vol- 
ume (various pagings). 

At head of title: Section Conference for the 
Papermaking Industry, Vienna, March 18, 1959. 


25. Moraan, JOHN S. Our Unemployment 
Insurance System. Does it meet the Needs 
of Today? Toronto, Ontario Woodsworth 
Memorial Foundation, 1959. Pp. 24. 


A critical appraisal of the work of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
National Employment Service. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Employing Older Workers, a Record of 
Employers’ Experience. Washington, GPO: 
1959. Pp aso: 


A booklet giving examples, drawn from actual 
experience, of successful employer policies and 
practices in the employment of older workers. 


27. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Agricultural Workers and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. June 1959. Washington, GPO, 
[O59 s Ee prekk. 


Gives information about the present status 
of the State workmen’s compensation laws in 
the U.S. as they apply to farm workers. 


98. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Accident and Sickness Bene- 
fits, Fall 1958. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
PSP 73; 


An analysis of 300 plans covering almost 
five million workers. 
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29. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
How American Buying Habits change. 
Washinton. (7POni 959% Pp.2ao. 

A history of the improvement of working 
and living conditions of the American worker 
from the 1890s to date. 


Prices 


30. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
PRICE SPREADS OF Foop Propucts. Report. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 2 Volumes. 


The Royal Commission was appointed to: 
“(a) inquire into the extent and the causes 
of the spread between the prices received by 
producers of food products of agricultural and 
fisheries origin and the prices paid by con- 
sumers therefor: (b) determine whether or 
not such price spreads in general or in par- 
ticular cases are fair and reasonable, or are 
excessive, in relation to the services rendered; 
(c) make such recommendations as they deem 
appropriate if any such price spreads are found 
to be excessive; (d) examine the adequacy of 
price information currently available.” 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1958. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 310. 


Social Surveys 


32. NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEM- 
BLY. The Relation of National Agencies to 
Local Community Study Groups. New 
VWiOrkee 1955. epee 


33. NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEM- 
BLY. Shall We make a Survey? Questions 
to be considered before a Survey is under- 
taken. New York, 1949. Pp. 24. 


Wages and Hours 


34. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CON- 
CILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. 
Basic Wage Judgment, 1959. [Canberra?] 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

35. TRINIDAD. CENTRAL STATISTICAL OF- 
FICE. An Index of Wage Rates. Port of 
Spain, 51957. 8Pp-210; 


Women—Employment 


36. CANADA. WOMEN’S Bureau. Equal 
Pay for Equal Work, the Growth of the 
Idea in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959) PpA2s. 


An explanation of what “equal pay” is, and 
a survey of the provincial and Federal legis- 
ation. 


37. INDIA. STUDY GROUP ON ASSESSMENT 
OF REQUIREMENTS OF WOMEN WORKERS. 
Report. [n.p., New Delhi? 1958?] 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


38. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. IIl- 
ness in the Civil Service; Statistical Report 
for Year ended December 31, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen's Printer,91960.. Pp. 56. 


39, NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. INFORMATION SERVICE. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 7th ed. Paris, 
T9597 Pp. 93: 
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Contents: Why the Treaty was signed. What 
the Treaty says. The Development of the 
Organization. The Present Structure of the 
Organization. NATO’s Activities and Achieve- 
ments. Prospects for the Future. 


40. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT IN ONTARIO. 
Report. [Toronto, Provincial Secretary of 
Ontario, 1959] Pp. 467. 


W. L. Gordon, chairman. 


The Committee sets forth and comments 
on four principles: 1. A minister of the Crown 
has full responsibility for the policies and oper- 
ations of each department and for the policies 
of each of the various boards and commissions. 
2. The Legislature should vote funds for the 
various provincial agencies and it should be 
informed about the expenditure of the funds 
voted. 3. ‘Related functions of government 
should be grouped wherever possible to limit 
the number of distinct or separate entities.” 
4. It should be made easier to appeal from the 
decisions of ministers, officials, boards, and 
commissions. ‘“‘These four general principles... 
constitute the basic standards to which, in our 
view, the structure and operation of the gov- 
ernment machinery in this province should 
conform.” 


41. SHARTLE, CARROLL LEONARD. Occu- 
pational Information, Its Development and 
Application. 3d ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. 384. 

Partial Contents: Understanding Occupational 
Information through Job Analysis. Surveys and 
Their Uses. Occupational Classifications and 
Their Uses. Published Information: its Eva- 
luation and Application. Entry Fields of Work. 
Occupational Requirements. Job Requirements 
and Human Disabilities. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Nonfarm Housing Starts, 1889-1958. Wash- 
ington,-GPO); 31959: "Pp. 87. 

Includes information about the type of struc- 
ture, private and public ownership, location 
of the housing, and construction cost. 

43. U.S. Civm AERONAUTICS BoarD. Order 
of Civil Aeronautics Board approving 
Mutual-Aid Pact of Six Air Lines (Official 
Text). Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, incl 9598s P pe 19) 

_Concerns an agreement of six large American 
airlines to aid one another in the event of a 
strike affecting one of the parties. 

44. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Back- 
ground Statistics bearing on the Steel Dis- 
pute. Washington, 1959. Pp. 19. 


Contains information about wages, produc- 


tivity, prices and profits in the steel industry 
in the U.S. 


45. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. The Role of 
Teacher Education in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 9. 

Distributive education is the teaching of the 
functions of distribution—selling, buying, the 
movement of merchandise, storage, standards, 
risk, and financing. This pamphlet deals with 


the preparation of instructors to teach college 
or high school courses in distributive education. 





LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 



































Jee del ls Man 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
IByantlal (Ste carmen ne ecko DIDI EE IGR ROCIO ORR 6, 231 110 433 1,747 2,310 1,070 561 
Nam@uliieale \ococcnoaccansoc0 FOOD DOnE 628 a 49 135 167 255 20 
INone Nor cultiicaleeeretaney emia east 5, 603 108 384 1,612 2,148 815 541 
INARIIGRD  .ccsds die Gera re IRE Soe econ 4,649 90 334 1,322 1, 679 802 422 
ANmasiveiih(neal coc aeoomaadenneonesD ode 598 4 48 131 155 243 19 
INonsAtoricul tural: a. erieeee vn sele 4,051 88 286 1,191 1,524 559 403 
Tien NVSS Ey 1, eee his ecient ace ad CRE EE Ro ae 1,582 20 99 425 63 268 139 
AGSCIETTREIREUIAD o Goco pas Gag Oo bMIae Or 30 - me a 12 12 * 
Nowe Atomicul (unaleemeirercaste tert taracteles- 1,552 20 98 421 619 256 138 
JAI CR SO 5 eR ao Caen OCOD niece 6, 231 110 43 1,747 2,310 1,070 561 
MAIO EV GAGS 25 terse cueyerr eths1ec. 208 Sleierere 2 582 14 45 208 189 91 35 
PO ARNTORTS eer tela cys faverayersteicie aysienc 2.3) aueiste"s 779 16 55 253 260 132 §3 
aE STN SSS ASAE 6 Oe OOK Gree oO CERO CO 2,889 ae 181 803 1,094 489 270 
HOSOHE SiON OSI Seis G Gag OO Gn eee io Orci oe 1,765 26 132 439 679 315 174 
(Gly SEEHIERNGL ONeree ee opaand oD suooponGK 216 = 20 44 88 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
PMIIVSHEUDIES CLOUDS avi derceiciimiers «ae eeieicise sere 5, 861 89 399 1,611 Dee 1,028 522 
Vien cen nee tree bedrest ato teocve ope ecsnacecapslars 4,323 69 03 1, 202 1,595 764 390 
LEITORIGED 2 Ae on amen Ce eee nese Oaiate 1,538 20 96 409 617 264 132 
AAnsevenihaigth Seka ehndon poMe sob cameos 618 - 47 132 165 253 19 
Nona oriculonursdl = ssc syaranecrctrelsy cert: 5, 248 87 352 1,479 2,047 vii) 503 
RGM OLKGlSeeisn cicce se erarstetie oe © evsieuies «> 4,764 au 316 i ak) 1,889 708 444 
VI See tte tanto teas eesti rant ahve oa Baas 61 230 957 TSot7 472 325 
Tia. eee ee on CO Gn EEO To ore Oo. 1, 402 16 86 373 512 236 119 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
HS OUI SOX CS Praise creeiacras aissnie wa sieve ¢ oue'e 370 914) 34 136 98 42 39 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BOURESCKCS MNT OEE LiL cee eats 5, 429 162 472 1,549 1,790 930 526 
IM ipayl Ree SE Se ee eS, a eee 1,163 53 110 305 346 217 132 
(Bon alles yas ects uciisiers eis isis tarckas 4, 266 109 362 1, 244 1, 444 783 394 


*Less than 10,000. 


«)The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended 
December 12, 1959 








Week Ended 


November 14, 1959 


Week Ended 
December 13, 1958 





























Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 

Work) Work) Work®) 
Motalllocicinie lor worcester reteset tea 395 37 323 305 467 445 
WathoutiWObsanc venice sr ort cere eRee 370 354 296 280 440 420 
Winder Wdomonthices. acc cee 152 -- 129 — 138 — 
Le 3) MOOMbNS the eek ciaetenise tl emerier 162 —- 104 _ 188 — 
AMG months sees wae stanetn cee ein eee 41 —— 32 —_ 64 — 
(12 mon thsasce 3 Hore sees cen een 20 — 18 — 34 — 
[TS=—-IS Gnth Sc oda ome ae, etree ‘ — = — 0 — 
19 =—an CONC ae see ieidersnre Soe eee neater slit — “s — > a 
Woorkediere cen pu nenmcie Stu iit ene reee 25 23 Dil 25 27 25 
114) hours. eee en arreciie ees e - 11 10 a * 
TS SSA NGurs ys. ees eos eee eee 16 15 16 15 18 17 

6)To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“Total’”’ column. 


*Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 











Quarterly Totals! 














Monthly Totals 
Trans- 
west and portation, 
Mont wt i e : TUG- 
onth | Mining | Manes, | Storaze | Porestry | Const 
Communi- 
cation? 

1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 
1957—Total....| 585 4,805 1,658 336 ole 
1958—Total....| 526 4. 745 1,664 271 pense 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 
1958—Dee...... 42.0 393.2 TSO Osa gilt toatsiter eee ee Rae 
1959—Jan....... 44.8 400.9 4G, BL le re ap Perey | ee meee 

Feb. 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 292.3 

Maree 44.7 405.4 US CRON camel ciate is ree veka eee ene 

April 44.9 409 .2 AO 2 Se re Getter remain a ane 

May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 

June..... 46.5 429.2 LB Oe (2 apnea | ochre Seek cell crescn tee nee 

AONB do ke 47.2 419.0 152-39 seem all Magee ate thee leche eee 

Ns ah 46.4 LDN 152.6 62.4 431.6 

Sept 47.0 433.0 TSLASITW) Gls 3 enti dye ell eecaeteeeee 

Octet 47.0 434.0 TOO a Tie aeilcoepees Getey- acoA accpenceeer ce 

Nov.* 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 

Dec.f....| 46.1 419.9 LA SO cme eh sree eo 2 














Public 
Utilities 





Trade 














Finance | Supple- 
Services | men- | Totals? 
(including| tary 
Govern- | Labour 
ment) | Income 
Baal 538 1h} FS} 
3,546 617 14, 890 
3,954 673 15,996 
4,334 TAGE 16, 434 
4,821 770 ile PH 
stat See ea I Sete Se 1,383.2 
So ee Lae oe ee 1,386.0* 
UeTGOS SS oeS elo ou ae 
RY, Se ee Pelee tech ee 1,398.5 
di a os drill iponiay 9 oe 1,427.2" 
1,218.4" 1 19107, 11482 53% 
fe Te call eon tress 02 Cee 
Nebebaae Php IEE Ake A 1, 50520" 
121 ted? eS aalolomes 
ees ee eer 1,549.6* 
Witla Ant fia ee Peng, 1 odo nem 
ik BX). 197.3 {1,510.8 
1,482.1 





1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 





8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, 18 ishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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(See also headnote.) 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at November, 1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,806,088. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 






























































Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! h Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
7 = verage Average 
Year and Month A waresate Average | Weekly A Re ante Average | Weekly 
fee Weekly OA eer ve and| Employ- |* Weekly Weekly |Wagesand 
men ; ; ages an alaries ment .- 7. |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls Salaries Payrolls Salaries 
Averages 
OS ape eos OF ane 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
GO Hens eae rel crakear hom Goes 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
WG OOMR ei ha tis cistinieeia ss axiecs es 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 aM ar/ 66.71 
Wyte Bey ACen Forte ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
eatae NN LDS ide Mie, stale: ae Bei 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
19 
Nowemilbeiase: sb ctism ston 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
j IDecemiberewar ican 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
ratty eee, tee rena is 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 ifstaje tl 170.9 75.16 
PebDrALY nate eeadese oar « 113.0 193.1 170.2 dol 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
WIG Hite ay eo Ba Oi ce ise era WEY Vi 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 iowe2 
INTE eS Se De eee em IE rf 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 geet 75.69 
Irani St tepetee aa traben ci Siete wy crereael 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 U7 195.2 Wome 76.20 
AUER Rae aires Aieicteh meee ae 123.5 212.8 171.6 (eal 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
ol iLL oo AE ae ae Pa ee 123.1 212.4 Ni (alieerys 73.76 112.2 194.6 iflbyas 75.56 
Je RGAE G Oe pune Comme Reon ns 124.2 Deno 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 17172 Woon 
SVeyohiclinall ofeie4 oes Romer eee ea 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
(GYeixal eieiga ss 45s Seer 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
IN\@xwsienl ores = 8 seem cee 121.8 211.6 L728 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
iDysyerevaoll ori ae ee pe eos os 118.3 200.7 168.9 72.55 108.5 187.8 yl gs} 75.34 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunica, Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in a 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 














Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area eS eee le ee rd ee Oe 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
INewround land ieemene rma ie tictsictate ce clotisetstesertiels staal 134.2 141.5 WAL al 63.74 64.34 62.24 
Prnee iawarauslandaneadestn cic kare cece cee 13207 139.1 134.4 55.55 55.20 48.78 
INO Vai COblarter cise eeree cranks cere mtesisticcs ote tromueter eine 99.8 100.2 96.5 60.85 61.69 59.15 
INGw: BrunswiGkre epee a tens Sales ce lete ceases hore 105.0 104.3 101.3 60.41 60.85 58.47 
Que be Cs eres fy Nee hsv cehe et avaraie epsicnaee ieee 2ee 124 119.7 71.99 Ail Gal 68.96 
Ontario eee eee eT one etevottere tric ale raiser: 12280 125.0 120.0 76.83 UE EM 74.31 
Manitobace srt ch icc teeta ae nis ccciate sleet os tetieremte certs WG). 116.4 109.3 70.60 71.06 67.92 
Saskatchewan erie semiotics oilee erate etree 129.3 135.2 130.1 70.44 71.54 68.24 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.2 160.3 15101 76.53 76.57 74.21 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 117.4 120.3 115.3 81.74 82.35 78.26 
Canadawie.ece teenies tone ee enon lee aon 121.8 124.4 119.2 74.28 74.66 71.60 
Urban Areas 
Stydohnis. Se ccm aes arcs sear a etree 146.3 144.8 135.9 EO Al7f 52.81 49.77 
Sidney tasers coke eae ieee ater ertearecia er ote kerio 94.7 93.1 92.5 75.40 70-02 74.51 
A SUVs ae cas ernie ie. Wey, Peco nee. Like MAS arid 5 era ad eRe 119.7 115.9 116.3 58.76 60.46 57.69 
Moncton ener namevctr te nie eon beeiatcn ae Re 109.5 105.0 109.0 56.84 57.91 54.58 
Saint Go karn ie vere aes aay persevere vel oe elon oeekene coat om ernie et siers 101.5 100.1 95.0 57.27 57.84 54.55 
Chicoutimi— Jon quiereseece see imceee cetera ake 113.5 NP 88.91 88.67 

Quebechar cee piste ae caticce eso eee hn teens 111.8 113.6 110.4 63.13 63.28 59.57 
Sherbrooke same octane: ceo eee ecole 100.7 103.5 100.9 59.88 60.14 58.34 
Shawinigan ewe crete ae mote ee bie A ce oer ere 104.1 105.6 98.2 82.31 81.40 79.33 
ATCO VEL State is serene Sins ee ate oe ieee 119.0 1227 116.8 HOD 68.41 67.11 
Drummond villemeeusseeeekt cae cere ee 78 79.3 CHO 59.89 59.24 60.06 
Montreal, cee aie eter tee etnd cas See nk cite ereaeette ys 126.6 WO (2383 To. 43 73.54 69.99 
Orta Eileen see cereie coer reir okie aneeteysaare ent 129.8 125.9 68.47 68.65 65.56 
STD OSLO he ee Ree ore eee eke Se eo Senne: 110.9 eS 110.0 72.49 fieve 70.14 
Peterboroughnsanesns a0 deserts atin co Cee 101.6 101.9 99.2 83.27 83.99 79.87 
Oshsiwatt teeter cite ete eee Or ric ee eee I il 178.7 178.0 81.79 85.18 80.65 
A Wor goiiune tuna ar teh ga aA Od OOOO ORE ROE Ome 134.4 135.0 133.6 76.7 Hidies22s 74.85 
LEE Gaabt drove NA eRe anata Se Ee TT ney Annee Hilhoeer 116.3 107.1 82.22 83.63 76.26 
SteCatharineg ane. sees sock mere ean: cick eine eee, NOT 116.2 106.5 83.15 84.49 79.81 
Niaeara Halls can, oe mee eer uct oe tere. coer eee 98.8 101.8 99.5 78.50 76.83 77.79 
Brantiord BPee tee ete ee ae oe a ae te 89.4 90.4 90.3 70.07 70.54 68.04 
Guelp les se eee oe ae eer 128.7 129.1 122.8 69.61 69.60 67.98 
Galt cd 52 ce Sete eee ae era oer ees 115.7 113.9 110.8 66.65 67.71 64.94 
Kitchener... cceeeats Scans ote ade Saran 125.0 eal 118.7 70.27 71.38 Grrl 
Sudbury Jo. sen ee ee ee ce eee ee eee 142.3 141.5 471 87.23 87.28 79.46 
Ee tasheatbil Peed pian Cano  aannmreiced ean ate soe coees 93.9 96.6 93.6 68.53 66.66 64.34 
Bondone, Pain ob retention ae ne RE EE ee 126.9 i atk 123.0 70.27 70.77 68.23 
SSID Bes rcee cus oop cite « & ca ese ab aoeretevermia ate ee toe yee eae ee 125.9 Sao 124.9 96.09 95.78 91.80 
Windsor ethan ai rece oe ice aE er ee 78.1 82.0 81.3 80.01 86.65 79.84 
Paulie tes Marie sew veces hacen Ree eee 155.5 bp we 147.5 94.82 96.32 89.54 
EEO Walliam=— bb PATE Unsetaete torent certo ietertarereteterere 108.3 113.8 117.1 76.44 76.74 73.46 
Witinl peg Say.caet = Revs ee on Cee ee ee ee ee 113.8 115.6 110.4 67.52 67.63 64.64 
Ie Gina. eee Po hed sare a. Seine Greer teehee aclaectsie 134.4 134.9 128.7 67.49 67.75 63.99 
DAS IKALOON Has eine ceae Ree ie ne tee eee Peas 140.0 145.5 137.4 66.42 67.63 64.29 
TH dinontons saeercser ican cee eee 189.8 195.9 180.8 (BY 71.45 69.13 
Gal gar ye ve cee rmanctncters ote heed eens Be ce Ee eee ome 176.5 163.5 71.85 (2202 68.80 
NANCOUVCE ste jstigayes ticcaes nen ee es sale Pane eare ee emit 118.1 119.3 MNO S76 80.14 80.47 ileeo 
NECK earn AE See Cons & OSA. inlb onic GAS Gre 112.9 115.8 116.0 Geo 72.49 Oma 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 








Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 








Industry 
Nov Oct Nov. Nov Oct Nov 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

PVM RNR END ores oe ates erty icy cash setevesehnevernatoney tens veie) shonets” sic 123.6 124.9 115.7 93.40 91.89 89.65 
Wicineil! Tear. GL socasacoanedbocoo oddone sud OmO nC 140.8 141.7 124.0 95.39 93.53 90.98 
Goldeiace FF ACO DA Des OC ET ODE Cee or cOm or rar 73.4 73.9 74.3 75.48 74.55 73.60 
CO) Ghergrme vale gece te ete horses Ae cP arsbeicdey iota cre = Te, reheat one»c 203.5 204.9 170.3 102.08 99.91 98.04 
IDTISIES a ac ames be one tend Odin pine Somoeic cic a camer 96.1 94.7 100.6 93.12 92.40 90.72 
(Grea le An) Ree ee aie ee Soro Sin COCO OIL netD Cinec 52.1 51.8 55.4 74.76 74.50 76.04 
(OvUeinel Sanat ae ero odo nn veadoeaadnsoUo dando 285.5 279.6 278.3 107.54 106.67 102.21 
Ninny Oe Olea oo gba n ea bone de Ce Ree sone canes 126.6 137.6 12302 84.04 83.19 81.00 
WV ETT RAO TET on doco docoGacepoboncudnpencoasaGaL 110.7 113.9 109.6 76.86 77.07 74.11 
Durable roads ence net ii aos tetera. siete elchetateksta ores 114.6 ier 113.2 82.77 83.41 79.45 
Wi@ashiismowts ereorlecqnhocacocdenancpoenseuooooucor 107.4 109.6 106.5 71.54 71.25 69.26 
HoodvanGebevernlesaen tessa cmc cess + serie see 115.9 121.0 115.2 68.29 67.62 66.55 
IGA tI DEOGUCUS Samir ier epee etc eicresiseee fit traie ilar 143.3 144.8 137.2 (8.21 78.47 75.57 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... i 125.2 109.2 54.01 53.07 54.12 
(Grapiaat antl pyHOVOINONS sao agosoocanuege soc comdocdad 102.9 Ns 7 105.8 75.65 75.80 75.19 
Bread and other bakery products............... ileal 111.9 110.7 66.53 65.92 64.75 
Mistilledsands mal pliGUOLs sees celine eters .e 107.6 113.5 WA 33 89.97 89.60 86.62 
Mobaccond tobacco) products a.m sess «rs 93.8 85.0 91.4 ele 76.34 69.91 
IHD over? | KOVSINKEUES, oe gro obonoc oon eouccacadaaayo000K 106.3 109.9 99.7 81.01 81.18 74.90 
IL Gad tse HROEW sly Goa poe cunngooccn bus oudsoo oD dmCuE 87.0 87.4 86.6 51.76 51.45 50.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............++:- 92.8 92.4 91.4 49.40 48.98 47.72 
Textile products (except clothing)................. G0 78.1 79.5 62.11 62.00 59.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 64.8 65.5 Ue 58.50 58.70 5or oo 
\iorelilteial Mayol ang nus ouacaphon coch os po buoeGoODe 63.9 64.8 58.9 58.43 58.33 56.99 
Synthetic textiles and sille. 5.3. .j0500- ee neeiee ese 84.5 84.1 81.2 68.94 68.37 67.02 
Clhoylavine GresainllS eNolsi0T) soe popaadocdne goo cneoducdG 90.9 94.2 90.9 47.62 48 .28 46.51 
MiGs GloWdatite, . 50 connoebuc Como Uden oe en OuueonuT 92.3 94.5 91.4 46.24 47 23 45.24 
WniGimneas) TAlolwes oo unaonnboocaceourccadduounc0T 91.1 97.9 95.0 47.97 49 04 46.72 
L2G TWh TOYO Mis ano. o aon en moe aD oC One Eaecnuc orn moan 78.8 80.0 oes 48 27 47.83 47 .00 
\iqorerel jorvoyoli sire oc coon e nano UlTe woo Ue ea SE OOD dCGrC 104.8 108.7 103.3 66.88 67.75 64.33 
Showy auxel jl mavens awl comowadcosnocn oppeadswcoK 105.1 109.8 104.9 68.67 69.99 65.90 
TED cab y DUCE hice ekcurs dite. CAR CREO0 c SLeO cin CII Oe ao 114.7 116.3 110.9 65.34 65.78 63.34 
OpiemwOodeproduchsmaameen ser criee ser scicte ar 84.5 88.8 81.7 60.35 59.58 57.47 
PAE DLOCUCES eyaeine ele eislaiersisisiete eee ee tersiete errors 123.7 125.2 121.3 89.90 89.16 87.05 
al pranGepaper an Uls er rrserereteletettere stellata cel ciora terns « 124.2 125.8 120.9 96.89 95.67 93.72 
OHV OEE MOEN on ones coe coccunveacubogueuC 122.6 123.7 122.2 72.25 72.64 70.88 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 124.4 124.0 120.4 83.33 83.70 79.57 
ronan Gastecli prod 1G us meee cartel leletereelersia/lale ate 112.1 113.6 103.7 87.68 88.57 82.49 
Acricultural implements. <)-).0.-sieeecde > = «6 80.4 78.8 63.2 85.52 84.68 82.06 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.4 162.2 158.6 87.57 87.42 84.51 

IE laynshyaie Deel OE. 5a ce oogaguocenougwoooogatad 102.3 102.9 94.9 79.38 79.19 76.08 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-.. 109.9 114.4 100.8 75.92 76.83 72.67 
JET /CERHENEs, « aecrocin ob Go. HOI Cot aoc DODO On MON ti 102.9 97.2 84.00 85.36 80.38 
Machinery, Industrial machinery............... 119.2 120.7 109.6 84.44 84.54 80.56 
Primaryaimonrand SLCCl ate .1lsiclets<eiele stole clerere oe71e1-1 126.3 126.0 110.3 100.83 104.65 92.06 
SheetmnetalennOGuUctsiacerrrisctta se ierryesrsictere 111.6 114.5 103.1 84.87 86.03 78.36 
Ware ta Glawar Ob p1O CUCU cela) sieecsetelapelsl2 1 elelelel=)=]=1~)« 116.8 A 113.3 90.92 89.98 83.17 
iransportaton equipment)... cess +e 101.3 113.3 119.9 86.43 87.50 83.93 
JMigeatnn Bile AAG nacao oo obo gbobencoRonondoceddn 246.7 250.3 357.5 92.57 92.41 88.28 
Mobormveliclesi suri. actrees aiaiersie cre easiest. 88.3 112.7 108.4 94.07 96.85 91.33 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 86.8 109.6 105.9 83.09 84.59 81.84 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 67.0 fal 65.4 79.91 79.50 74.95 
Shipbuildingvand repairing faj.eccs02 ee oe o- 119.8 124.3 120.1 80.28 80.59 78.09 
INon-terrousmmeta li pro GiCtsrn lel jee etelersier = te - 128.1 129.3 107.7 87.85 87.14 85.08 
/Nkninawintiiea) HMOOKRENS) pobasocoobodoRn5 oooguOOeD adG 148.7 149.8 136.2 3.09 83.98 81.87 
Brass an cdicoppen Products messin lt lrerrely al: eels 109.0 110.0 107.8 80.45 80.64 79.98 
Siraveltnlayes ehavel iyepnbnviev, 46, coedopaoanpoocesoueodeE 143.9 144.7 103.9 96.95 95.44 96.01 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................- 139.7 140.7 134.4 82.61 82.30 79.63 
Heavy electrical machinery...............------ dlSn0 114.4 114.8 89.62 88.82 84.08 
Telecommunication equipment...............+:- 215.5 221m) 214.6 79.12 79.16 77.40 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-.----- 144.6 149.6 139.1 79.53 80.77 78.41 
CHEYENNE oc ocanoeesconddcdn os gunavaus0eGee 102.3 104.8 106.8 76.88 75.56 72.68 
Glassiandeplass: products scat accm te ciieiele <relel ei 150.4 152.8 141.3 75.70 76.00 77.84 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-...- 134.9 136.3 138.7 113.68 111.10 105.46 
Whemical products weet eee eilelee nde eleletelelatel 131.4 3 aa) 129.0 88.00 88.09 84.83 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 121.1 121.3 117.8 77.06 77.56 74.99 
PNCLAS MAL ICAlIS ANG Sal USier cetcutsieysbs)-For-Voleiorel ole) okeler=tele 149.9 148.7 143.3 99.77 99.61 96.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 12087 131.5 124.3 68.29 67.98 66.35 
Constrri Chior. eee oe lode eo Shey Sinusitis nis 133.4 146.5 129.5 78.32 79.20 74.66 
Building and general engineering............+-++++-- 134.2 146.2 130.9 84.95 85.86 81.30 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-.----- 132.0 147.0 127.4 67.37 68.43 63.70 
Electric and motor transportation.............++-- 131.8 132.7 126.2 79.54 79.12 75.98 
SELvICe Meera oar aielciaiaveke shel ccaiavelarelejsiqieis srsters 139.4 141.5 133.3 51.45 51.32 49.20 
EL OLE StaAnG eres batlran ts oner re elelettolelsteereieisielelsyelelelere sini 126.7 129.0 122.4 40.75 40.27 39.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-- 112.5 114.1 114.1 45.17 45.53 43.99 
Industrial composite.................---eeeeeeeees 121.8 124.4 119.2 74.28 74.66 71.60 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number cf firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hourly Earnings 
Average Hours Worked (in cents) 





Novem- | October | Novem- | Novem- | October | Novem- 








ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 | ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 
INewioundlands.. c.cchart cine tote nee oes see 39.5 38.2 37.9 1.62 1.60 BAY 
INOW OCOLLEE eee teers) tie ame E a tere ee eee a Prenat ener xe 2 40.3 41.1 41.1 1.52 162 1.46 
INGw Bruns wicker. a ek iG een ee eee eee 41.7 by 7 41.8 1.54 1.50 1.49 
Quiebeek SAAR ee oe ee ia te Ne. 42.0 42.3 41.8 1.56 ies 1.50 
OPERATIONS Ae ee te ok ee ee ere Ue. Ue Ree 40.7 41.2 40.7 1.82 1.83 ilps as) 
Manito Dates ares esa Aree ey en eee 40.5 41.0 40.1 1.66 1.65 1.61 
Daskatenewanicn tec lpiscttre cn eee ee ea ee 39.8 40.5 39.8 1.83 1.83 1.80 
Alber tert: 0 ee a Se eee eee a UE Cr ae 40.2 40.3 40.8 1.84 1.82 1.78 
British @ olumbiea2 ace secon eee eters 38.0 38.5 38.1 Dele: Deiat 2.06 














1 Includes Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 
































é Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
AN hed Average Average 
Period W ae a Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
Per Week Earnings | HEearnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Eearnings Index Harnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955.0. 442...4..0.512.. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 12233 
Monthly Average 19565. ee. eee 41.0 SYA 62.40 149.5 LS) Di 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957..................- 40.4 iL Gil 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958.).0..5...)5-.0eee-- 40.2 1.56 66.77 160.0 PAS | 127.9 
Last Pay Feriod in: 

1958) December: an ans ake oe 40.7* ial 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
1059 January. 2 Se. eleanor ee ees 40.6 eA 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
He bruainy.. de ceemte:. aoe eee 40.9 Wall 69.81 167.2 2a, 133.0 
VEER CHEM: 2.5. cphaieier nate ieee 40.3 1e7v2 69.40 166.3 2a ao 132.5 
Avril £02 o> te oo ae ee 40.7 te 72 70.01 167.7 125.4 UB 7 
IM ay. aon. 4c: SRR ae eee 41.1 Notes 70.90 169.9 125.6 I3D%8 
JUNE VEN.) dan SEO ee eee. 41.0 liv 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
AIT ae. Ae IER, Cy iG Re CON 4 See 40.8 1.71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
AI IStY : 3.825 Ho. Get eee 41.0 170) 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
September: fedisss ce eee. 41.2 th elie less 170.4 127.1 134.1 
October: 7) asaieco naan. 41.3 ed 71.68 AT 128.0 134.1 
IN Oven DCrO) Oe hres aa ine oie 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 








Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
@)Latest figures subject to revision. : 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 



























































Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining..... Ti on Re SOs PCIe HOES Re 42.6 42.1 42.6 2.06 2.04 1.98 | 87.59 | 86.17 84.31 
ial indshalnyeahe, ae wee ables Sane ae Sa aaue year 42.6 OVO ec tee oto feed orl Ob ObreOkoonl moieral 
Grey cle eeeee Hae ete oe ea eieasasits 2 coi ais. sve ein 43.3 42.9 42.9 1.62 1.62 1.60 | 70.40 | 69.64 68.85 
(Oia nance, 2 Wd ta daoo se aon ondomacocdotd 42.4 41.7 42.3 230 Dyaneye 2.26 | 98.60 | 96.54 95.39 
TR Ch nace Gino oro een PIRIRIO CRSIOIS OC Oo Ce crac McrOI errno 42.1 41.4 42.3 1.93 1.93 1.96 | 81.14 | 79.86 80.58 
(Creal Cae peer ae econ COD cl acieido ackens: teenie 42.0 41.6 42.5 1.75 oO V.77 | 78.49 | 73.17 75.10 
(Ohill crave lawteanniedsy riot adadgomonb bo nee pomceeO ASST AI ON AON 2.22) 82.23 (2.168) 942155 (29180 90.29 
INGE es ao. Gooch coma bod pone oo neooaoG 43.4 3.9 43.9 1.86 1.838 ihe 80.74 | 80.46 78. 23 
Mantitacturings...5..0.--ccd-ees s+ 5+ cue e 40.9 41.3 40.9 1.74 1.74 1.67 | 71.10 | 71.68 68.43 
ID nana Newcioyeye Bie neo codooa co suoUeUUeWoD A5ace gr 41-2) 4l-7 | 40:9 | 1.891) 1.89 eS) lieiiGseie os LOnlaadae Oe 
MNonedura ble ZOOdSt casa. «css cle cleo -siae oli © 40.7 40.9 | 40.8 1.60 1.59 1.54 | 64.96 | 64.86 | 62.95 
Hoodwmand beverdgredecy s)aceesee - cn cick cris 40.8} 40.7 41.3 1.54 1.53 1.48 | 62.69 | 62.33 61.12 
IMicnin DUO CUCIS aeeps aa tras eeeks Shier e 40.7 | 41.2] 40.9 1/83) | 1283 VecGh aia Do | tOsoGuleed hoz 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 39.3 38.3 40.6 {ts 1.20 1.14 | 46.56 | 45.87 46.16 
Grain mill products!) 2.02 ssc 6 else cle 42.3 42.9 43.6 1.69 1.68 165) eilooe: letlsos 71.94 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.1 42.2 42.3 1.42 1.41 1-37 | 59265) \-o9296 |) 58.12 
Wusttiled l@uorss:s-as sere sc es > steel -irie 40.3 40.5 42.6 1.86 1.83 1.83 | 74.91 | 74.28 HET 
MEK InKOWOteSs) opie agocenue spxte omodad cogendg 39.1 39.8 39.6 2.20 2.20 2.08 | 86.01 | 87.50 82.45 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-++: STAG esOe4n conden dete | ed. 74 |e Wes) ieoo. 36 We 7Olo4s Os 22 
Up DEH PLOCUCTS: gece des cicise sel sil) s\1sis19 = lele 41.8 42.2 39.3 1.82 1.82 1276) Wat. 98) | 710555 69.09 
Wheater productSce a. sons ene neers er = SOURS OOM OSSe ie led On fe te O) (Ne teulo alee 7,.. 3m ei (ny mer Onset 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.2 | 38.8] 40.1 1.16 | 1.15} 1.09 | 45.33 | 44.75 | 43.79 
Other leather products..........--......... ANuGy) eA0-Onl 42e5) Leo7 1.27 1e26, ob. 69" 527015 25568 
Textile products (except clothing)..........--. ASG Tele Gal las0) ete cOsl mele a(eloono: OU ,05nImeOse0 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.2) 41.4} 40.4] 1.30] 1.30} 1.26 | 53.51 | 58.85 | 50.94 
Wioollentsooa seem vee ymca: cian: ater lelsietets: stm 44.1 44.2 43.7 1.22 1.22 1.19 | 53.65 | 53.84 52.09 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............----. 44.7 44.5 44.6 1.39 1.38 1.36 | 62.33 | 61.63 60.48 
Glophine (textileand fur)ia. 6 ce... hee toe 38.3 39.0 38.4 1,12 fed 1.08 | 42.7 43.49 41.47 
IW eSOEy CliGhAl Ob Mim aconebocoo da cos anoe Henn 36.9 38.0 Sa A) 1.14 1.10 | 42.33 | 43.25 40.92 
Wiormiense Clot liin oeee eirserentieeteteieenr tec ees SOvAu coreou Bore LLG eG ele) |W42024 hed ares 40262 
TST C01 bl nespracalas croc. Gngs 0 cino aera ician oe catae er 42.1 41.9 41.6 1.04 1.04 1.03 | 48.87 3.50 42.81 
SWaodl plo cductseeae. cr crretia sta micly sss ecols 41.6 | 42.6 | 41.8] 1.54 ips {eae G04 oo | RODNO ONION t 
Saw and planing mills.........:..........-- 40.6 42.0 40.8 1.65 1.63 1.57 | 66.92 | 68.62 64.06 
TRADE NLR, bo scl eee Goemn Conca coommae 43.6 44.4 43.7 1.40 1.40 1.35 | 61.14 | 61.95 58.95 
Other wood products...............+...---- AQ. 4 || 42.0} 42.7 | 1.32 1.32 1.25 | 55.96 | 55.55 |) 53.42 
ibs yore pO Clap caonecancatsodea7aeeouee don 41.8 41.7 41.6 2.02 2.01 1.96 | 84.54 | 83.64 81.62 
Pilprand paper malls yee oa) ct rere alse o or 2 41.8 | 41.6 dete | aR I IN Deal bears WMS CEE Il cokes) 
Other paper products. ....-.....-.6-2---++-- 41.5 | 42.0] 41.4 1.59 1.58 1.54 | 65.95 | 66.59 | 63.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 39.6 | 40.1 36.8 | 2.10 | 2.10 |) 2.00 | 88.30 | 83.91 79.48 
=[TOnAnGusteel Products smi ris relies ANY? AVES | 4052) | 204 52.04 TE REGS) AM steer | vee etestl 
Agricultural implements................++.: 3056), o9s20) 389.4 | 2201 2.00 1.92 | 79.78 | 78.32 | 75.57 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6] 41.0] 41.3 1.98 1.97 1.90 | 80.46 | 80.63 | 78.47 
Elarciweare anc toolsunass.te ageless s- 42.2 AD Se 41.9 Laid 1.76 1.69 | 74.69 | 74.44 70.64 
Heating and cooking appliances............- Ay I) ate | Zeal 1.74 We fi 1.66 | 72.30 | 73.80 | 68.23 
ibraial (Gaksptileasea Ramer e.cd da ona coder aug ore aors 41.5 42.2 41.0 1.95 1.95 1.87 | 80.77 | 82.26 76.79 
Machinery, Industrialyjs.- 2... 00> --- 4 ALT ALSOP) 4058-17 e928) 3.91 1 1582: | 79.80" 80.03 | 74.42 
Primary irom and steel. "2... eee ee 40.7 42.2 92.9 | 9.40 | 2.42 | 2.29 | 97.79 |102.24 87.59 
Siheetmetal procducuseesea-a-eeilerstiee ell 40.9 41.9 39.1 1.95 OF Sy) AGW | teysagall onze 
*Transportation equipment............------- 40.2 40.6 | 40.4 1.99 | 2.02 1.93 | 79.96 | 82.01 78.05 
ENTIRE RY ENG OO NE ES yore ooo TO a UinwIG Do Soe aO 42.4 42.8 40.6 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 85.08 | 85.78 79.94 
INTO EO ve IGLOS ees nem eieleis iets cre rte. to sisi ces ole 39.7 40.8 2.24 2.24 DeOGeeoonce roo 84.01 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.6 | 40.5 | 40.6 | 1.88 | 1.96 | 1.90 | 76.29 | 79.63 | 76.98 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...-:.. 40.1 aon 39.1 1.94 1.95 PeSOU Olt Genel (Dele 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-----. 40.6} 40.5) 40.9 1.92 1.93 1.87 | 78.14 | 78.46 | 76.48 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-..+- 41.1 41.0 | 40.9 | 2.00 | 1.99 | 1.90 | 82.22 | 81.46 | 77.88 
Atlarenin unr PEOUMUGCUS see e erie stelle ie «ei AD Tae Adil 42.1 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.68 | 74.58 | 75.44 | 70.60 
Brass and copper products............-.+-+- 39.8 40.3 ATE? 1.86 1.86 ISQAaeco. lero elo 75.07 
Smelting and TeMMING. voce. nass ce. esse ea 40.9 | 40.4 | 40.3 | 2.23 D292, LON WOT 288 [89% 74 88.10 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.0 41.1 40.9 1.79 1.78 Pe 7Salltone 73.06 70.72 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.} 40.5 | 40.5 | 39.2 1.99 1.99 1.92 | 80.82 | 80.64 | 75.30 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. 40, 4 40.8 40.9 1.61 1.59 1.56 | 65.20 | 65.05 63.68 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
nlc ete ABE Bo seer OCU SOD Ooi Ciao 0.0 41.2 41.8 ans 1.80 1a o ets. 73.95 72.69 
WWAIpOVELTCLeCr DDAG ee cttte ctehe stolen oterorate tet te sae) = 41.9 42.9 42.6 1.98 EeO7 1.91 | 83.15 | 84.28 81.3 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 41.8 41.0 41.2 een) 1.68 1.685) 71.23" || 68280 67.32 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-.. 45.9.| Aa.o) 438-6) 4.73 | 1.74] 1.71 | 74.89 | 77.03.) 74.43 
Clay anrOGUCtsrenscictielelesiiresanciel= elec 2 sere 43.7 43.6 42.9 1.65 1.63 1.58 | 72.00 | 70.99 67.95 
Glass and glass products...............-+-- 42.2 42.3 43.6 1.68 fll 1.72 | 70.90 | 72.27 | 75.12 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-. 49.1\ 41.1} 41.4} 2.47 | 2.45 | 2.30 {103.78 |100.68 | 95.18 
(Ghemateal products: se. cio ee testers =i s @ 40.8 41.1 41.0 1.90 1.90 1,85 | 77.73 | 78.23 19.18 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.3 | 40.4 | 40.5 | 1.45 1.45 | 1.41 | 58.50 | 58.41 | 97.02 
Noise alicalic amdosa lis tiers eerie ater tet (oe) Ai) 4a | OL 80- |. 29.20 | 2:18") 91.05 | 90.88). 87.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ ADB EAR Sw aoe ae dea, |) elo 1.38 | 59.73 | 59.62 | 58.50 
AU OTISUTULCEION yo ne ace rns el uci er dee Mentone: eres 40.5 41.5 40.5 1.88 1.87 1.79 | 76.37 | 77.81 72.33 
Building and general engineering............-. 40.4 | 41.0| 40.5 | 2.04] 2.04] 1.95 | 82.66 | 83.62 | 78.81 
Highways, bridges and streets..............- 40.8 | 42.4] 40.3 Uda 1.57 1.48 | 64.11 66. 80 | 59. 85 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.3) 44.6) 44.5| 1.77 | 1.77 | 1.70 | 78.49 | 78.89 | 75.78 
PS CRVIC OMe erat or ela Sinister Sis es Dolainia tony 4 as eels 39.4 39.5 39.3 1.01 1.01 0.98 | 39.87 | 39.86 38.71 
iiotelsvand restaurants: jes. cr «aire cise cie nie 39.4 39.4 39.2 0.99 | 0.99 0.97 | 39.17 | 39.07 37. 9h 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.2 | 40.5 | 39.9] 0.98| 0.98] 0.97 | 39.32 | 39.55 | 38.82 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 





D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
lgtjorauenat ib UO sage cswannes 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103, 112 542,745 
ialomuchay ils ME nsoccoseransas 8, 276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117, 651 601, 031 
Imei il WG cohanaeococeed se 18, 180 12,992 Sle a2 396, 642 167,850 504, 492 
Hebruaryaupels el OD (eee yn ee ee 18, 117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
lovin? | ll, Mae anahaeemeoce cs 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661,965 167,512 829, 477 
Mebruarvaiewls 959 serene 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March I NeshS ESN A A Ss Bie SN 9, 007 10,816 19,823 623, 338 174,787 798, 125 
April Es OTS a oe ey oo 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May Ue Ob O eee cet ee whet 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498,897 161,742 660, 639 
June TS “1059! Wie eee ee ee 19,758 18, 044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
July Lif SESS apace ci atg Am 4 ites ote 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August 1 S754 On ee oe ee 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106, 965 292,492 
Syaweionleyse Th, NON) ssoonecncocsotes 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 ieee 96, 074 268, 491 
October TS 1959) eee eee ee 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
IMMoniasiaat orate! aly WO Oaeanmasamoeosous 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 3038, 223 
Decemibens 1 1059h ees. eae 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January 960 Cee eee ee 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Hibben lh, TRI). ono svuosoe 8, 206 10, 325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 





*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
©)Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 
1959 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Change from 


























SS Male Female Total November | December 
30, 1959 31, 1958 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..............-.---. 159 68 227 — 73 a 37 
ORLA 7 Soneoepoobccommednes deodosoMnugaGcedepagdrd 1,201 8 1,209 — 190 + 126 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...............--- 447 45 492 + 112 a 125 

INKS IN GUTTER jogo Gace sconn obo p boa spopneecocouE 291 9 300 + 59 a8 7 
TRIES Stee ie LB re eS iia 2 ioe ee eRe scene 88 21 109 -++ 29 + 8 
IN@ael aia Nii Ob oonoppoggosdpeccnobegeDgoune 2 4 6 — 1 aL 3 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..............--+-- 3 0 3 - 8 = 1 
IP OR PeVOMIUNS -. pnonoade 05000 OOG00 ound Sp bomen Oo anDe 63 11 74 at. 33 + 37 
MATIN ACCUIRINIS Mop ce etree let ieierett a sta ieis >it 25318 1,304 3,622 = dite + 935 
lalavexelennvel BYR Ras) An ooo conbooe noDoe ou oeUUnE 117 87 204 ~ 83 _ 16 
Tobacco and Vobacco Rroducts...4.00--.++- > 1 9 10 = 50 + 3 
PO DELE TO CUCES: « cictecmtee oleic Smiaetsernaeil= = asc 5° 30 19 49 + 18 + 27 
Wea phermbrocductse na emer erase ea ike = r= 36 103 139 + 1 _ 2 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 65 57 122 — 42 he itil 
@lothine (Gextile cmc tuts) es aeprsie ett reverie orto 60 475 535 — 189 = 49 
Wood tleroductsenseeseiem asters <raiee stele =) 234 51 285 + 10 + 107 
Panemeroductses ca acer naa met eet e es elaine 71 29 100 + 2 + 7 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ ibul + As} _ Ui + 46 
Eromiancuctee brocuctsameeene aeceiisct= 1s irc. 462 98 560 + 13 + 190 
Transportation Equipment.............----+++--- 537 50 587 + 1389 + 209 
INonetlerrous) Wetall broGuctse. mastitis sliston- 146 36 182 + 8 + 119 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............--- 197 82 279 + ul + 149 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............+--- 61 Dil 82 _ 24 -{- 13 
Products of Petrolum and Coal.................. PA 14 35 + 9 — 5 
(Themen a aoe lWutc bo co ocecbouptoavoamabpno gaan 124 66 190 + 9 + 47 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 45 43 88 _ 31 - 19 
GONSELUCULOM eee ee oe ie een: 504 66 570 — 71 _ 59 
Genera © Onvracr Ors sae mea ies Eten eee rl 317 35 352 — 465 = 64 
Special Trade Contractors...........------+--+: 187 31 218 — 236 +. 5 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 397 222 619 _ 65 + 179 
IMATE OOE IMO gadoccad mcetias da cto 26 biasodee oD 276 iG 353 — 122 + 46 
ShiereDz2) sxe ier 6 Chun O60 0.0 SAO Cob acco Mbancesane 16 12 28 = 4 8 
(OVTmis MOM AON» a nonggaea oe bond oomduaRenEmsoodo. 105 133 238 + 53 + 125 
Public Utility Operation...................--..5--- 46 30 76 - 19 a 22 
TMT 45s beers ORO OB atc Hen eae RB aro o en mipatis crate c 1,684 1,136 2,220 — 1,393 - 14 
WHOLE. S dG aco ec noo oad Goo anoee doGocdpaGooeed 408 314 722 — 179 _ 12 
Jeyaiinllle 7) oceans s bool Sou seuCoond sa rommocD o.con 676 822 1,498 — 1,214 2 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 438 568 1,006 + $6 + q7 
SERV COMM eG reir ic cteke crois careereerehe abhi ari 2,684 6,381 9,065 — 5,753 + 539 
Community or Public Service...........--.+----: 187 1,660 1,847 — 36 + 685 
(GowemmiGitts SORACS ccoscpcchoouncccugbgouncodes 1,913 444 7h ADI — 4,915 _ 553 
eckentlOMs SELVilCel ns ecereee ics ito: 2 40 66 _ 23 + 16 
Rinehnese SAATIOS. ooo0nnncooeacasaououanoonoc onDOe 324 303 627 _ 70 + 68 
Penson GoanGeaunbccenboodcuedcounecuumo0oodnR 234 3,934 4,168 — 709 -+- 323 
GRANDZDODA Eee ceo ene es iocia-it- 9,278 9,828 19,106 — 8,242 + 1,898 











()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 














Occupational Group 





Unfilled Vacancies) 





Registrations for Employment 





Male 





)Preliminary—subject to revision. 

















)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Male Female Total Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... one 1327 2,899 7,481 1,916 9,347 
Clerical-Workersue. so dare cree 1,759 2,596 4,355 16,632 44 280 60,912 
Dales Workerss ase che p oe ee ee 830 478 1,308 7,424 13,583 21,007 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 334 4,279 4,613 38,735 26,746 65, 481 
CAINE he peewee ce cE ee ere 12 — 2 Date 28 5,301 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.) 154 11 165 6,681 924 7,605 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,215 787 4,002 245, 469 34,157 279, 626 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

LOL OREN 60)) Ms sais QAR mente At, ae 43 3 46 2,095 717 2,812 
extiles\ cloumingy GbGnae ts. van eae 67 579 646 6,038 23,024 29 , 062 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,047 1 1,048 24,339 217 24,556 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... Dil 4 55 1,118 559 Ota 
Leather and leather products........ IP} 58 70 2,229 1,895 4,124 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 — 4 1,023 86 1,109 
Metalworking. Oita w tines ook 411 6 417 24,056 1,290 25, 346 
Hlectrical Rives. eri s aaa ere Hone 73 14 87 3,745 1,587 §, 832 
Transportation equipment........... 2 = 2 2,408 49 2,457 
ABD gh aed U8 Rive tantly ote cele me oA V5 — 135 2,691 1 2,692 
Construction’. ere. Leer oe 226 — 226 80, 214 16 80, 230 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 304 13 317 41,892 150 42,042 
Communications and public utility... 37 — 37 1,396 2 1,398 
‘Dradé and /service. si. eee. tee 61 86 147 6, 762 2,588 9,350 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 687 11 698 31,993 1,541 33,534 
Boremenss the oe eee en eee 25 12 37 5,241 424 5, 665 
FA Dpren tices ay. emte fae ene ee 30 -- 30 8,229 ibs 8, 240 

Unskilled Workers eo. ..4seeee es oer cee 1221 301 1522 194,561 36,328 230, 889 
Hoodiand tobacco. se eee nee 12 25 37 8, 803 11,582 20,385 
Lumber and lumber products........ 72 3 75 20,688 526 21,214 
Metalworking. 69.7 Eten. <0 76 5 81 9,389 928 1LOSSUT 
(Constructions ty eee oe eo see 493 _- 493 103,641 1 103 , 642 
Other unskilled workers............. 568 268 836 52,040 23,291 Vopsol 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157, $62 689,168 


ee 








TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies @) 


Registrations 





























Office (1) Beare ee a) 
ont ear 

spree yt Dee. 3, Dec. 31, er 

1959 1958 4 
Newfoundland». 5...0. 052-826 050220050 294 391 206 22,749 
Corner Broo kiero. ce Ree er ceo 38 26 11 4,457 
Sera AISLE ona hes 2 oo PRE IR Ae aie 8 12 5 2,053 
SHE OMM Setce act varus Sega om foot oie # 248 353 190 16, 239 
Prince Edward [sland................. 74 89 80 5,136 
(Cinmdlounsionvalasuoss boeoabsesoooIos 52 61 57 3, 283 
TINTON LG OMe anc vroinesmnt weer aries 22 28 23 1,858 
TORSO EPRI So © ie Grete picecin sae eeeeterrees eae 502 1,159 549 30,155 
ASTNACHEEUR oe OOO tua -udin a oOo aoe 14 15 6 1,380 
Rid POW ACI eat. cates tic teiee OSE as 14 11 7 2,244 
lg litaxs ees oa. Corban coon as 311 891 362 5,795 
TLCS oe eran ae sae rr Roe Eo Hiatiea avalon all eocevove. at cine vera ieoar als oranda ees 1,194 
Cert LLG aeteta fic hairs Peete Siete reueveat 36 58 60 3,008 
II VOL DOO Met ate accion. tee oe Tern a! 7 Gs A scaiges ae or mehake 732 
New, GISS@OWe sasccmes see se clss se e- 18 16 34 4,612 
Shae WI 0) Seeeerah Reale 8h ge craagrt ah: eee: 2 eee, (Ch gira i eee ain ie ani Seas 1,408 
Sicha, UM So een Lao mGeNant 13 57 18 4,808 
MINTO Meee Cis acetate oe 2 ee ones ai 20 33 9 2, LoL 
BVA TINO Me str se cicteloisa) ootetern ee cist enone or 69 72 53 2, 822 
New Brunswick....................... 712 1,071 387 30,858 
T EXER CITI NS | Fe eh Se A 2, cerry il 9 alll 
amp pelltonten nese mets te cs ean 13 40 15 1,703 
A CLMAMUN CLS LONER ores eee sic 4 30 7 1,994 
PeCecletOne taste. + 06 «ite sees coi = = 97 130 95 2,299 
NINBOME RAE ee vis ota aa ee Ciste tere eas ecuanie fovea 38 42 3 675 
INGNCLONG. Sate neas ees cee ted aa eukiae 383 397 145 8,952 
INewcastlemaqedcncceeustteccoccielots 2 2 2,976 
SBM LONNERS ae aces yatta eal este: 101 271 90 2,615 
ShcaehShisi lel sinlns han aobt aie. ances Gia 17 35 4 2,160 
SUISSOXL ME ee ace cis vis hcl attra sig siheere 23 45 23 743 
BMOOUStOGIEN™ Ws. c. st osties Made ack's« 23 WO) Wels eccs de 1,624 
BRE Cre Bayt tec sd esis bs Neigh: ais) cin oa 4,011 5,005 3,448 221,400 
INVITE E50, op ROR OER aca eine ook 5 2,796 
ING EYESTIOS I Qa cbs oat an ad comme. one 1 2 2 913 
TRaneN Glaraaver ree ate aie acon eee eee 2 AIC} | | saerelercreniar “oe 961 
[Benth aIMOis ee cscs oes fee seu ose tess ail 14 20 1,638 
Bie eine neistte Ancauodcosoususro 8 Ode 7 10 14 1,225 
PAUSASCA Men. ciere w hroteeratle ods eusllereie 45 210 36 1,793 
(Glnemnlleyeess comenemiancoee coameoneoon 19 22 9 2), ao 
GIICOUTMNTEE «cares ac eee ee ee «romero ls 91 99 262 2,132 
Wo wansivlle wn sc. cee setimisiews ists 10 | ee oe 939 
DOL GCA ee sco tes aoe ates wnstaqasl 6 2 30 1, 262 
OCU ONG VILE Leet cates © e ooleehs aie 17 34 17 2,920 
TRIER Adon a0 hate oe RS aed ols eIeaore OGe 14 7 6 884 
IOVES bivalll @ meee clersicle sciatica es cee snalekorsts 65 a Zi 867 
SEINE Ve once ae oMnOo dao aaa nee Sek 15 2 3 1,741 
(GisthillsN Sogocaenus puedo acedouccaaode 58 16 ital 2,826 
Riviera re ag etaihe Se alta a oeae ls 21 21 17 aa 
VTS HOR eee as cart tasouer Seataemtirs ontisvon sys 62 68 97 43 5,799 
{GING [CCIEER oon tie Staaten ea.c en Owe Cor 11 12 34 2,809 
[PACHUING ee eee cto crenig es 14 26 19 993 
joy WEAN OPN Gi Geo aaa Geon a ocomeicn tanks i 6 8 2,349 
JO ZF ARTIC) pase oc Reon > oo Ue Ranrice ter 437 518 319 877 
EO VASE ee ne oon ona cretelei cays encte'S ctats! site al ¢ 3 oil 74 4,873 
INS Valle sere oe os) dene eite es ale sate 10 7 5 1,614 
INT Ore eer ss croor moctetiee ns rai, arerstae lttcs « cisidiets tes © 2 3 871 
IMENT ona Sh onaigoe wee tap cea aneon Oot 63 11 31 815 
(Mic Gani@petoe miate mactdlas ae em bite ob aye deaeis 15 26 10 3,200 
SOAR Pie cers Cotte oe cto Mes ache dv aahiodllla co se ne advo dives nae 4 Shere 1,460 
INi@itealbhatele anaaipaepaccmen omnes eC 22 31 2 890 
ING nites ath oy gep panacea omooneoen Oe 16 5 14 ADD ive 
IVI TG TCA. Mees yaucis cach evens Cen ciate: cveaiceia 1,500 1,805 1,921 75,805 
NewaRichimond)... qe cram ase des: 2 10 1 Phen 
Joye eu hiitere Lf Se enon an Sees cet 4 » 36 ieee 
CFIC DE CE: Berne en 5.06. stein te eee sce o Saye ss 268 295 299 15,757 
EC UEOUS ICUS e AN oc See ecco ss 73 78 60 4,810 
vier clUMOlDs. ack eieee cee tar 9 7 36 5, 028 
TR(ay elev enis2il lant cinn DeERiO dias cist Saenoren Grae 3 15 32 1,287 
Layee OO a Do ee 86 109 24 2,467 
DCCA ALIOE W..s sab. eres amily int 28 48 13 139 
Ste, Anne de Bellevue...) ff: .82 54509 40 63 25 1,338 
Ste ICNGrese wee vos ch caine ad eee fi 26 20 3,312 
PACU VACINEHOD..15..,0h.acriree «+ ooo staets iT 67 33 4,568 
SOR). MRR AE «woot s HbD aie widened 47 64 19 2,998 
Bee AOR Pty «sc acl debas ab» ysisineiad 60 93 24 2,989 
DED EWES = 04 chicas seid foaow en ctesk 162 177 108 1,925 
Shawinigansecn weak oe ndehe sccoee oe 29 188 i 5,087 
BeProOke.b.6 6 -=a0b alae pes oes 29 136 137 91 6,730 
SGrele RE. ceo leek sae dou sttewd 34 34 62 3,433 
pluie tiond) Manes 4... «ae hte oi eg 31 74 16 2,808 
PROMS RAVICTOS (a8. ¢ 2 obec ae ce Hemse o< 117 147 120 6,572 





Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Dee. 3, Dec. 31, 

1959 1958 
12,686 22,899 
Pye 5, 263 
1,232 2,399 
8,931 een 
3, 028 4,966 
1,997 Bao 
1,031 1,754 
20,035 31,856 
815 1,418 
1,259 2,298 
§, 212 5,879 
545 1,192 
1,685 3,216 
495 811 
2,587 4,530 
1,205 1,593 
Sean 5,776 
1,339 2,188 
1,646 2,955 
19,967 33,591 
2,809 5,799 
1,118 2,276 
1,170 232) 
17238 2,145 
454 663 
4,979 9,121 
1,875 3,308 
2,494 3,253 
1,647 Qe272 
544 782 
1,154 1,647 
146, 282 232,004 
2,043 2,784 
629 1,147 
GOW least ee, a6 
1,092 1,799 
914 1,314 
961 2,433 
830 2,388 
1,584 2,264 
ADS eae bara bees sie 
801 1,315 
1,984 3,185 
692 2,136 
473 2,260 
904 1,873 
1,392 3,198 
3, 283 4,534 
3,657 aay 
2,203 2,774 
623 Lots 
1,143 2,385 
798 1313 
2,900 5,300 
923 1,816 
672 929 
514 1,018 
1,352 3,500 
962 1,320 
569 981 
1,156 2,354 
54,708 77,597 
1.119 2,604 
547 iyealests: 
RSE) 17,269 
2,745 4,782 
Ps PST 5,219 
826 1,286 
2,027 2,876 
896 15345 
942 1,473 
Deal 3,261 
2,189 3,222 
2,062 2,508 
1,762 2,520 
1,094 1,887 
3,371 6,198 
4,594 6,540 
2,326 5,350 
1,643 2,619 
4,333 fleseeitett 
SD 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous | Previous 
Dost Month Year Dec. 31 Month Year 
1959 , Dee. 3, Dee. 31, 1959 D Dee. 3, Dec. 31, 
: 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Weld" OTe spree ae cicers ae tear ciate outa 57 43 18 1,821 1,582 1,870 
Walleyifiel digeeace coco tes niece ie eers eee: 41 19 Sh) 2,834 1, 837 3,348 
Wictoniavilles. ces. <i atc onesies ste 14 12 17 3,525 1,899 3,326 
WilleiStmGeoreesanre: semeistcekeicioisic erste 129 77 14 3,006 1,678 3,287 
Ontario 7. eee tae se ee aia are 7,835 10,915 7,165 217, 066 176,818 233,199 
FATTO TI OLN A Smee ieperats tte ctoltlopemncrs ere te 32 92 18 387 278 738 
IB ATTICS pera eer orotate cher 8 10 46 die 1,311 1,446 
Bellevilless. Weeeraosaeiie ect aisierers 34 36 34 Zoo 1,614 2,188 
IBracebridgernras aascastels cei 22 28 71 1,616 1,141 1,547 
Brampton ters vectra ea eleiceatenine 8 3 12 Dati 1,584 1,477 
IBranttond mee qtr cece 103 87 118 3, 636 2,692 3,099 
Brock Villenonesmone nase Geeta. iets 21 42 22 761 520 849 
@arletom Place snacucee se vee se as 3 4 3 464 341 545 
Chaithiarin tet seer ac eo eer aerasisteuere 21 48 42 2,474 1,838 3, 182 
(COD OUTER ee tecetarare teh aoe rete oe kolo setae 20 21 6 1,148 1,062 1,131 
Collingwood ease. setreiecr terse 8 6 9 isib3 585 1,286 
Gdriwall. cake te I Nc as 102 113 62 4°071 2,927 4,472 
liot aketeve uc eee errr ies 49 Boma eos cere 427 367) |: eee 
Loyang ua (re ee Gm cides ilo Boe aA I 2 5 876 732 897 
Norte TANGeSt ann n.ciee eter sara 17 23 18 685 518 696 
Ione WOE NN onodooscauedooonosaeac 131 139 52 3,406 2,520 3,042 
eee eee ya ee 104 81 50 1,655 1,364 2,161 
Ganano (ue aren nae coer er ae vf 5 2 438 295 505 
(SOAErICH ENA he c.c 4 SAR ne oe eee a 11 16 edd 513 940 
(Guelph Peas a es soo ties sees 47 50 40 2,165 1,574 1,900 
ELT GON 8. ets Sere eee eis er 636 ted 537 15, 853 12,708 16,961 
ia wKes Dury qeccc comer aera 14 17 9 Pao 754 1,379 
Kapuskasin acc sense ae aremaneysi tics eraye , tae 8 30 U3 677 791 
GT OTE Hee era vase ers ete remo arnt aeeks 14 12 13 952 788 919 
GMOS HONG alee ane orencis. eevchote rote ler ieckeree 78 59 84 2,593 2,174 2,539 
Karkland ake oscsecue een aes ee 66 97 66 1,590 1,281 1, 687 
Raitehener wei. ctivcaie posuere eo 129 89 101 4,511 1,998 4,349 
Weaning toneeet ceo: cmacctitan ae tetice 27 88 21 1,363 1,248 1,644 
Ute een As. as oonm goecioneneS OO ee 26 29 4 891 833 939 
TAStow ela erect ae tones ce mie e cis o-3 11 15 14 564 337 535 
On Gon pease oot ee een nies 370 1,067 311 6,351 4,925 6,540 
Lone Branches: ewes eer 127 90 90 4,994 3,697 4,383 
ITO UE Nive een Ahan bing te veo aero 12 20 10 1,475 937 1,655 
INADANIEO. Seer nsn ae eee eisiete ec asneer s 3 4 5 852 603 936 
Newmarket a. cnr sudac seranivess oe eee BO 27 30 2,048 1,390 1, 286 
Niagarablalls easement a ecto 200 221 40 3,314 2,528 3,541 
IN orth: Bay aperace accents cn: 4 12 7 2,078 1,570 3,099 
Qakwv ilescein ye tne sete eedamista ee 82 145 54 1,347 828 879 
Oryilligy, #2 oeetears Seco ee ROMS ee 23 23 20 1,268 1,019 1,449 
Oshawarcheeninsescdee eee nen ore 261 108 72 5,815 10, 808 4,003 
Ottawa tn Mees snide eee cee oer 1,609 1,671 1,829 7,050 6, 064 7,196 
Omen Soundt.ce jaccan ee ae oes 48 g4 Pil 2,570 1,508 2,825 
Parry: SOUNGE. enn oe arta cree 1 PAG) | eon Re Peer: 744 496 773 
Rem bro ken mime or races 60 52 43 2,214 1,692 2,356 
(Ber plies fe Reena eters tore 17 18 14 796 524 889 
Peter borough jc emer eetecias see 4] 42 25 OB: 3,063 3,726 
PICCON: dc Ceee ewe Ror cen see 9 7 11 745 524 775 
IPonteAThhiniiaee center ect emels 118 300 117 4,438 3, 280 5, 408 
Bort Golbome acer tees eee ee ete 9 8 is 1,241 961 2,051 
PreSCOtbinas ca tonencucts semtereeeteea man cronies 20 14 18 1,244 758 1,515 
Rentrev ee ecieas aa eee eer 5 9 2 843 568 1,023 
Stn Catharines waren ret reece reer 76 93 61 5, 457 6,122 5,500 
chia BlaVey covets), aan meter aererixtaso cumied-o che 36 33 46 1,626 Ll 1,600 
Darn lac Meee cf we ome eterno erie 57 63 49 2,746 2,175 3,104 
enlig tsirey, WAG an onoecccooodgoKo0. 155 374 188 2,293 1,659 3, 034 
SIM COC A Neer ascent aseee 54 35 35 1,518 1,067 1,688 
SIOUX WOOKOUUSEEE ieee RET ee cre 10 9 10 248 188 270 
DSmMibhs Walger ser ceon teeeerearareretes 14 10 15 576 425 698 
Stratiord ene nh oceeeenamrsees 18 30 20 1,248 825 1,297 
Stungeon Mallgneon. sacri pias 2 1 1 1,201 892 1,612 
MULL UN yar ot re Sercueieearsoeteeretens fevecate ets < 104 222 215 4,308 3,697 11,185 
Hilson bureee vaccine eer ce 10 ADs Biiszete cre os poten 483 OO (apy | Lo ane ees 
LAITY TINS eee yeaa tees eras) s here 78 69 55 2,365 1,993 2,299 
CRoronton ame mnie cte see eestor 1,977 3,428 1,838 53, 208 39,758 53,448 
EU rentOnen.c meaner vies eueetcttars wets 48 62 36 1,051 855 esi 
Walkerton. smite ore noe sui 13 26 32 1,050 707 1,017 
Wallacebutzeum.ceeske oer emeeie cree 6 4 2 956 731 910 
iWiellan dy sateen owls. cet Sectsereetererenstecterae 38 47 34 1,946 1,633 3,214 
Westonbmetteen cate seep niockias 85 100 124 4,945 3,764 3,447 
Windsor eas at ah e eenes 164 329 118 10,716 13,019 14,789 
Woodstock Geer 2c ate. mers 26 DG inl acere ntact ene: 1,629 5 O82 her aetna 
Manitoba Se..ceeonecc cnansine otrlenevien 1,575 3,909 1,393 26,711 19,278 26,237 
Brand one aamnnee cre heer shies 106 183 136 2,955 2,098 2,632 
Dap hing. wee on teria e 15 iil 8 1,994 1,431 1,978 
du bts el Gl toh sin We A nease Sos Semone ca 5 40 19 316 271 320 
Portigolameralrie. teenie ae series 24 69 20 1,441 1,118 1,339 
[bhe Pas een hans 1c seek oes once 22 59 25 406 336 445 
WiInnID Gg Pyne eines tact: we ioe 1, 403 3,547 1,185 19,599 14,024 19,523 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous (@) Previous Previous 
Wesrat Month Year Deal Month Year 
1959 ; Dee. 3, Dee. 31, 1959 : Dec. 3, Dec. 31, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 

| | | | | 
Saskatchewan. .........00.50scsseeess 556 754 623 22,628 16,095 21,727 
IBEWWERETI Baie og Geb J.C COR DAO DOU GOBOE 34 45 ol 631 498 499 

leloycdiminstervenert cir sete tie eo: 8 Gime | ne ciactree ccs 508 ity eal bros pee ac 
Whee Eavi cs ehnosvussnodescoooumoos 54 212 94 1,886 1,475 1,812 
NorehebavtlerOLaciee). ae crtae terete 14 22 21 1,427 1,085 1,923 
[Penne UN op Rincson ognomaaccaone j005T 39 35 86 2,666 1,929 2,530 
IRGYESNE Anas aodooboueb pe Goud enDoT 180 158 147 5,332 3,656 5,438 
Saracen bOOMs quieres ccievere sieiscrsisiekeweber ee s101 els 126 134 122 4,877 3, 643 4,607 
SiatighOlagsl nn qocncooDhoDocoUnGdoc 35 56 42 1,178 815 1,134 
WENA OTs Gsaccchio poo lobe 20 6 O0cNOo0c iil 27 24 617 462 582 
eave nah wean a5 Mocem odeo.ccssnbdeoe 55 59 56 3,506 2,218 3, 202 
INVA cm soe ooasonuuceeen oo unaodonoe 1,849 2,364 2,180 30,877 27,076 31,517 
[BYE WIA so onononeoognEeboodhaguns 8 1 10 568 498 792 
(CAITR Sonoson omen ooorans UcomorT eK 618 917 863 9,410 9,411 8,790 
Darron arsileie ao aonnceoousecoccuooceKC 13 16 22 439 372 421 
iDohaeemwel, snasoogooudoe onan ooUanUed 892 1,028 958 14,691 12,259 15,055 

TESS Cin co Pec Oe oo Cote roe. peran premotor 54 12 64 627 518 

We tiibrid ees seem iris ketosis ace 109 114 96 2,017 1,989 Sages 
IMiediucinenelabaeeeeeieetei eel clenderseiel- 80 194 90 1,133 935 1,323 
IR Gel IDSs cconaccsbe cence cobb eb onn iD 82 77 1,292 1,094 1,325 
British Columbia.....................- 1,468 25218 1,161 72,588 61,621 81,854 
‘CMU GO Sp ageacocavaleonsoogsoD. 17 16 53 2,306 1,738 2, 893 
(QUE .ncoanso banned ocsce coum 6 te 4 1 1,792 799 1,874 
@ranbroolerere ia: ae oe cise 6 16 19 1,296 899 1,164 
Dawson reek meee rscrcntce 10 16 10 1,256 1,138 1,506 
IDEN open ooo de oon depos onoo DUC Oo 20 22 1 980 736 1,400 
TeGaTaMlOVO I wa non oedce Gocco cdaaO. 2 76 u 1,416 1,289 1,942 
[GOR Wiki, 3 nous coun oc onodn oe OUIDD aD 33 6 12 1,831 1,188 2,044 
RGR BGO Neat 6 oOo Uaioe on Sains AiO orice 39 15 2 226 214 425 
IMG CMs sonoonugacnacetoe boGa0n 10 ula 11 1,627 WE eyAl 1,600 
INDIO. ow anad HoeoRtUaEeeaUNGOUne 10 11 12 1,668 1,000 2,183 
ING Enis eee ero Rete Deen, ong 18 14 11 1,386 1,181 1,451 
INGwWaWVestmumsten mae iss crac 141 268 85 9, 886 8, 458 i560 
IDE MAKEL ROIS a 55 como GoD ee a oecbt es oes ance 4 a 5 1,993 1,307 2 iO 
12%eimy AMMO GI nnn ooaonums Addon cco cD 15 24 19 856 698 1,020 
enincenGeOLves riences steak 34 89 93 2,048 2,343 2,911 
IBniMNGS TRUE anuococubd copee. dosnt dm 14 17 9 1,857 1,540 2 teil 
JDamWawone on coo ms cou Gecoossmoocuad. i 6 3 571 431 568 

Onesies sanoo conc sbeDann Gob ueUE dFo% ry DSi ier tetera eres 925 NAGS Ulett ures 3: 
“Bigeye pee ele Seo Rem Boe Stren bo. Omormanaae 34 63 16 1,359 995 1, 266 
WhrinlOUNeivoncno onto odounoncauoacacd® 873 1,069 630 29 , 324 25 , 825 33, 361 
WEI ON ies ne no OID OOo ROCieL Lear 5 18 4 2,266 1,884 2, 830 
WTVEXRODE igs Bi ae ibencis Orc cia Germaine) cicrOmicIne 151 399 135 5,059 4,847 4,981 
\buki@levoys-ton, nonanooadageu eco gUmeoOn 31 23 13 660 564 629 
CATA ae foe ere aise aes are 18,876 27,875 17,192 680,168 502,886 720,420 
WIKIES = sou suonononsnObe GU mD me OU Goro 9,097 15,201 8,643 522,206 365, 031 562,257 
[MevInEHISEE 26 Sha onohonn Co OUCo Caso oUunDe 9,779 12,674 8,549 157, 962 137, 855 158, 163 








()Preliminary subject to revision. 
@)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
)Figures not available for December 31, 1958 due to a change in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














1954-1959 

ea nn il 

Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OEY. 5 Sth Sere Sena be cc 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175, 199 131,685 
LO DIMM tes = lineconanels wees |oretics 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142, 116 
TONG, beso ata oe Cena ne 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
IIRESI(,.. «ae Sete Oe ED Ole oee cae te 877, 704 586, 780 290,924 59,412 215,335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
TIES, «area cs aie ere eco 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56, 385 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
TID). 2 ole pots oh tan ROOD Soe 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 211,951 127,812 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE _E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Alberta 


Total, Canada, December 1959 
Total, Canada, November 1959 
Total, Canada, December 1958 




















se a eck 
verage 
z Number of Weeks pmo, an 
Province Beneficiaries Paid bo : bss 
Per Week 
(Gin thousands) 

7.8 32, 626 722,960 
Ces enh te CPR AE RO EME 0 rs toe Ded 8, 866 174,913 
266 oo 07 1,036, 192 
OS Nae Pee Lo. US ae. 2 a 137 Die42D Teale Lae 
ital? 467,059 9,905, 607 
WRB Ac! 526, 231 Digs ley 
16.0 67, 024 1, 432, 866 
PRs a tari Rec ORG OE RTS ce ke Cc PRE EERS Git neme tG Oks es 11.4 47,783 1,040, 820 
17.0 71, 638 1,578, 042 
44 4 186, 409 4,135, 666 
CAN Seat Re AE IN A rc 361.5 1,518, 168 32, 661, 333 
abe eh a miata EIS ink eT 209.6 838, 456 17, 479, 3876 
ER I re ne ere oe 1,558, 720 33, 558, 826 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

































































Duration on the Register (weeks) Decem- 
- Pee Total Percent- ber Be 
rovince and Sex See age 9g 

Claimants) 2 OF | ot as ieee IREKG ) aiee0 Wk ae le nat alalge ts at 
ce claimants 
CEIVENOL Pret aE atten eo 6 ae 685,689 |257, 891 -|162, 785 1126, 352 | 52,847 | 27,318 | 16, 1227)°42, 3741 136.7 714, 954 
Mal eee ree 535,683 |213,919 132,811 |101,767 | 37,636 | 17,186 8,945 | 23,419 40.0 565, 400 
Hemalev-seeese eee 150,006 | 48,972 | 29,974 | 24,585 | 15,211 | 10,132 UA NW) US OS: 25.0 149, 554 
Newfoundland........... 202) |elon0be 8,078 | 3,334 1,279 676 301 1,042 83.3 28, 729 
Males 2 See a eee 28,351 | 14, 735 7, 767 oll Wen 575 221 807 84.7 27,344 
Jkevadedles= ocho oman oe vue 1,421 aE 311 219 148 101 80 235 55.4 1,385 
Prince Edward Island... 6, 821 2,149 3, 186 875 252; wie 66 176 81.3 6, 456 
IE SNe es eat Sy eS 5, 850 131929 2, 787 734 207 iY 33 SO | Re 5, 481 
Nema, By ooh enoaades 971 227 399 141 45 40 33 86 69.8 975 
NOV SCObIA sae eritre 33,694 | 13,236 8,719 5, 263 2,229 1, 286 ie 2,186 | 56.9 36,078 
Malet Shee cle 29,210 | 12,045 te Te: 4,631 ee OD: 954 528 Ui 255s} 59.2 Bulle ayo 
IDEM acon ooo oe 4,484 1,191 945 632 464 332 247 673 41.9 4,517 
New Brunswick.......... mae isith |) Op tes | alake altel 5, 329 2,499 957 475 1, 443 70.6 35,191 
Mia eer ERS he, eter 27,191 9,496 9, 497 4,564 1, 790 614 301 929 (pipes 29,498 
Hemale wer aeere oe 5, 520 eo 1,700 765 709 343 174 514 ail ae 5, 693 
Quebecwo.aa-eek ee eee 2215 1227) 85,096 | Ol Gnneo, Olse) dealoe 9, 102 5,308 | 12,980 | 35.2 231,040 
Males setae Aaah eee 172,042 | 70,481 | 41,456 | 31,920 | 12,351 5,918 3,051 6, 865 38.5 182, 428 
iHemaleneeere mace ee 49,080 | 15,115 9, 660 7,998 | 4,751 SAM Mee aot 6,115 23.9 48,612 
CONGATION Rec hae eneeE ee 209,867 | 75,192 | 47,452 | 40,010 | 15,990 | 9,148 5,758 | 16,322 22.8 221,709 
Malev een eee 153,153 | 58,698 | 35,923 | 31,127 | 10,447 Deaae 3,028 8,597 Doe 165, 130 
HRemale ss yoann 56,714 | 16,494 | 11,529 8, 883 5, 543 3,810 | 2,730 Weg oo 19.8 56, 579 
VMiamito bala: ote 26, 467 9,939 6, 374 5, 688 1,980 758 469 1, 259 36.5 24157 
Vici Louk ey. See ete oe 20, 830 8,074 5, 182 4,673 1,490 422 244 745 41.5 18, 494 
ernie seen ye 5, 637 1, 865 1,192 1,015 490 33 225 514 1e8 5, 663 
Saskatchewan............ 21, 256 7,972 Dalat 4,684 1,749 634 343 738 54.9 20, 816 
Malensy: ee ease. Le 17,577 6, 800 4,474 4,111 1,310 354 165 363 58.8 17292 
Hemilene ra een 3,679 ile 662 bile 439 280 178 375 36.3 3, 524 
Al bertaanc cei ateet teas 31,164 | 11,426 6,678 (ey; 2,730 11 ol 1, 292 84.5 31,523 
Malet Career ee 25,191 9,875 | 5,626) 5,940 1, 899 664 416 fil 36.4 26, 004 
Remple seers aoe 5,973 i all 1,052 1, 202 831 iglil 305 521 26.9 5,519 
British Columbia........ 72,815 | 26,508 | 14,849 | 14, 109 (OBEY Ni eee 1,906 | 4,926 30.2 79, 255 
IMB eM eee coe 56,288 | 21,793 | 12,325 | 10,952 5 DAG Mmeaeo iD O58. 5 2739 4) Bole 62,168 
Hemalo wanna: tear 16,5279) 45.715 ZnO 24a eo alot 1,791 1,195 948) |- 2.197%.) 82551 17, 087 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































; Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 

Province Total Entitled E ao a 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ss re © Pending 

of} Bene fit Bancee 
Nexo nie ll Brats IPs oye Bonen aoe. ec 20,470 18, 685 1,785 16, 448 14, 287 2,161 9, 404 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,644 4, 236 408 4,354 3, 974 380 1,147 
INIGAHORS YG OLE ise & rocnegis Glos Oo aoe 22,024 18,091 3,933 18, 872 15, 808 3, 064 7,709 
IN ey runs Wilks. caer ci aebs vitae as 21,265 18, 089 3,176 20, 284 17, 346 2,938 5, 656 
(GY SEVOs, Sas Gee Ge Se oe ite BE OO t 144,975 110, 909 34, 066 124, 778 107, 300 17,478 AS tAil 
(OWE, Shoe See a setae Rta antSS 136, 584 98,533 38,051 127,552 108, 977 18,575 40, 33: 
INDO ORs war tom, ces Lenckeh ators, s mare asta oh 16, 293 2 Sls 3, 480 14, 255 12,114 2,141 5, 520 
AS LEVUC Me Well ceils setla ala cse si. 4 omen 10, 610 2,667 12,183 10, 349 1,834 4,200 
NIB OYTA TE iter ies Ses Ren Seperate SION ake 18, 566 13, 858 4,708 18, 458 15, 447 3,011 6, 212 
iSyeqinelay Crolhiien yeas oo bp ooneae 43, 547 32,760 10, 787 44,424 36, 371 8, 053 11 556 
Total, Canada, December 1959| 441, 645 338, 584 103, 061 401, 608 341,973 59, 635 139, 074 
Total, Canada, November 1959} 278,592 193, 734 84, 858 221, 207 171, 906 49, 301 99, 037 
Total, Canada, December 1958) 475, 155 BOS OTL 121, 584 431, 242 369, 165 62,077 132, 727 











a SS Ee eee EE 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,760. 


+ In addition, 40,991 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,850 were special requests not granted and 1,189 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,688 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















End of Total Employed Claimants 
ODN anrieailiayeie hed Degen ke oe MAb a Ome e on Cm nge Coe Cee rae 4,174, 100 3,756, 600 417,500 
(CLD SYETIEe 8 SS 1 ama rahe ER a epee enna cer teec eerie trae icaean 4,049, 000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
(ShevaISIIN OYA geen Aton Goin oa a aun aetaced poe 6 cas aero 4,028,000 3, 826, 400 201, 600 
PANEL OULU Sueeeeapar ss Havehon slats coc stacy eveiieralldyevetiatis: 014 20s, 816 shel oc] # -fokclio} sv eKsieninnduei\'aie 4,009,000 3,799, 000 210, 000 
Afni oe Me eG AMOS Coc dhipee | 0.08) CRUE ret on Cis cei rc iesOkae ar ia 3,996, 000 3,770, 100 225,900 
Thieves ORY Os eR I Be te nO tLe ree ee Heer ro aes Grn cleric 3,989,000 3,768, 500 220,500 
IMIS A co coho, oP von opIQOCRG Od a Saeko Cia e OaIniC Into PORTO RS Cis ICI 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
IN Gite. Boas Sto Bios oc cone ona poo pon ates Onl aes Ceara ie emer 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
iM RSPR Gla ON aca pintenctce tie Hic SOLS O Ce ini CRE oO RSet Ceca hears ar 4,239,000 3,472, 100 766, 900 
IN@lOnAIA. o Sg eo ok ko dono oidoti. UCR ERO ie rc OmigO Gaivun > cuenmn 4, 248,000 3,452, 000 796, 000 
JTAIGINY.,; oo bho el ok oot cnmo> eyo pe Ico Hes ogress alam an 6.Our Or 4, 257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 
YS 1D ete sinall afer! Seen BS Reno Bon aOnoche ie 2.5) aeons Giese EIS ord 4, 265,000 3, 550, 000 715,000 
"NiehieSanilerie oes Gee dee c RRs sucb ood ee ats FO Oo! Senate MR ane cer ney 4,060,000 3, 640, 800 419, 200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Boer saad hosed 
Services 
1954 — = Gar ne Btnicircisc ate ee IM6s2 ii 126.5 109.4 Live 171.4 
O55 Var | mene ore ae etic as eae 116.4 Hal, 1h 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
O56 MCAT SA eis iis ick eta eee ake oe 118.1 113.4 BPA 5) 108.6 ibtefaal 120.9 
19S fz Gailey Ae eee se cote peice oe okies 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958 ——Yiearit. Sabre: chat enc ae is aehiiane 12521 ip a 138.4 109.7 12150 130.9 
1959— ie bruary, nee seen eee eee PANS 7 ote 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
AT CL Seas ee een RR ttc ee 25RD 120.0 140.3 109.4 12250 133.4 
April 2S Segoe ket to eee ee ce ete 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 iiss}. 7 
Na CARO SS re Reb ae aa eee 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 220 134.9 
JUG Sete Setate te oe ee te 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
LULL eee rete nee ere eae 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 PA 134.9 
FARIGUStIA A peastrne ee tae re 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 13bx68 
ep tem berate yee yee cee ee 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 WOBY Al ays) 
October 23 a eee ee Ee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
INGVvermiber wean ncee ee ee 128.3 123.8 142.6 4! 1230 136.9 
II eCein Der ain ey ate rane Mee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
UO OEM ENA on soe sebauiaoeete sage 12709 121.6 142.8 110.2 12350 136.9 
February. et eae ee eee ee 12722 120.8 142.9 109.8 12352 137.0 

ee ee ee | 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

-—Keweoewoe»«oeacoososeeoeesesoaoaonan®@smmmwwwSNwNoSmNT7T0)) oe 
Total Other 
—— SEES House- Com- 

January |December| January Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
1959 1959 1960 Operon te 

Services 
CONS ter) OLE Seel\ itl aera 112.6 114.6 114.7 11155 116.0 105.8 109.4 127.5 
ET arias yt eee tae eee eee enna 124.8 127.3 Pa aie 134.6 119.8 129.9 139.6 
SEMO Ad Iolo en otacd cadooansoes oe 126.7 129.1 12971 122.6 138.4 117.4 124.6 143.4 
Montreal oy 4535.4 eee 126.5 128.7 127.8 126.9 144.9 105.3 119.0 137.4 
Ottawa. a i. eee eee ree 126.4 128.3 128.1 121.6 147.9 112.9 121.8 UBS ts 
ALOLONLGM ya Aer, ee ee 128.9 13021 129)..7 120.3 ligemey Wiis il 12376 138.8 
Winnipeg onan poner ae eee 123.6 125.4 47, 119.4 133.8 116.2 120.0 133.9 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 122.8 124.0 123.8 119.3 124.4 120.4 125.2 129.7 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 122.5 124.1 123.6 116.6 124.5 118.5 126.7 133ml 
WAnCOUVeT ene teen ane mene 128.1 129.6 129.3 123.5 138.4 115.2 133.9 136.9 


a ee ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


ee —— eee 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











sae Duration in Man-Days 
eginning 

Month or Year Eee a ee and eS Per Cent of 
onth or ockouts nvolve . Estimated 

Year Man-Days Working 

Time 

ON, cameron cuaos poocsome Cobo DOOMmDOnAcaoaT 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
UO Geren rene tor eis fale exsiols loner elena Vote lefevre versie +1 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
Se ot eieierar ste sGherauohaicieretev ene sis 242 249 91, 4U9 1,634, 880 0.14 
TOO a Sh SI Re RnR TO CRICRERO OOO ODO a gaucao 253 262 Bon 2,872,340 0.24 
“ATION, 5 aay Gh sO Ra AERO ICO SOO Oem 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
AONOS UBINIETA. noo conpoucuaoououoDDUCOOmCSs 14 29 13,739 158,730 0.16 
INA HAIN Ay cudaaoodaso bale cno ene obn de 9 29 7. 068 123, 180 Oni 
iE eel al eat uo ete Ann eRe cu otic eEOe 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
PASTN TLL eae etieterecatecefereere oka istate! Couelore ass 12 22 8,747 72, 430 0.07 
May. Sea ene ec PRICE SERENE IO DERG TERIOR 20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
UNWYES ph aandsoou co God osmosUED Ot GoomuenSc 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
AURA coors poaypagd GocbGUe Op acoemenos 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
INTIGNE i ocuc adae GO ocd a HOO AO OGd GS c 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 

September maemeac ri wactiaettseerrtic: 15 33 30, 076 282, 490 0.2 
(OLE oie econ ea narc ono oo cae omc 3.08 11 29 7, 100 67,010 0.06 
INiowenn bere e tacis oe cre erro isie be croreveneress 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
December cre ne cers eke = 13 22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
OMS IRMUEN Ate gouoacenongnoueeamobodsoduEE 13 20 Basal 58, 440 0.06 


ee ee EEE EE 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JANUARY 1960, BY INDUSTRY 

















JANUARY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


























(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes eat 

Workers Sate Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and 1 Man-Days 

Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
Logging Sa eel tie ea : Ma oe Newfoundland.......... 2 38 90 
LSS aoe eae eres aries a1 |e weideleiel ores mie ciee s [lee siaieiwidiece ea eeiB ay Gilstad nso et sot awetotenea | Sean nds 
INA ala 3 acmerenceeioide 1 50 50 x ora Rantn Enea atch 1 50 50 
; grad BVATMITER ANG eno oe elle ooaon ee aliooeneo.ccel aoonboD aac 
Manufacturing ere ree 6 Die 36, 000 Gueties. SS ie ie 3 1'768 34, 850 
Ons trUCtION.. ance. oe 7 1,135 PARI) Lavage lie ah ae 7 1) 435 20, 430 
Transportation, etc...... 2 32 140 IM enaninel ofan aos caneooomoe 3 186 Whe on 

Public utilities.......... 2 88 929  Saskatchewan.......... i 22 
JNNayaIRY se <n) bhonBeoeennilaosopcocedloccoseejedldooion 1on. 
Trade.........+-++++++: 1 32 290 British Columbia....... 2 26 520 
Ss aie Dey oooeoetaonoloe ol Moeeene 05 ol Badan oe oad joopone cad Me deral yeeros nee cass. 1 6 120 
All industries....... 20 Roo 58, 440 All jurisdictions. ... 20 3,531 58, 440 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1960 











Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Union 





MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 


General Tire and Rubber Co., 


Welland, Ont. 


Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, 
Magog, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
General Contractors, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Foundation Company of 
Canada, 
Thompson, Man, 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 455 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation 
(CCCL) 


Carpenters Loc. 18 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 735 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Wiggio Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Involved Termi- a 
January ees pik q| nation Result 
ae Date 
359 720 720 | Jan. 28 |Disciplinary suspension of 
aA fc some workers~ 
1,725 | 34,500 |136,630 | Sept. 28 |Wages~ 
(SO) ee eee amore” |) / Nt oa ae 
950 | 19,000 | 51,300 Nov. 13 |Wages~ 
115 1,920 1,920 | Jan. 4 |Hours~ 








Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only & Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


iv; 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 


\4 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


a2] 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


Economic activity reached a seasonal low point in March and began 
to increase slowly, without much immediate effect on total employment. An 
estimated 5,668,000 persons had jobs in March, only slightly more than the 
month before. A late Easter and unfavourable weather combined to delay the 
seasonal upturn in employment in many parts of the country. 

Forestry normally shows a sharp decline between February and March 
as pulp cutting and hauling operations are completed. This year the decline 
was larger than in the two previous winters; this was mainly a reflection of 
a higher level of employment in the industry. Construction, which registered 
a greater-than-seasonal decline earlier in the winter owing to a reduction 
in housebuilding activity, registered a further slight decline during the month, 
a time when it normally shows little change. This drop can be attributed in 
part to the effects of inclement weather, although a further decline in house- 
building was a contributing factor. 

The most notable employment gains in March were in manufacturing, 
retail trade and agriculture. Seasonal factors appear to have been mainly 
responsible for these gains. 

Employment in March was estimated to be 116,000 higher than the 
year before. Manufacturing and other goods producing industries generally 
showed little or no change over the year. Most of the gain was in the service 
and distributive industries, and women accounted for more than four fifths of 
the over-all increase. Women workers, being more heavily concentrated in 
these industries than elsewhere, fared better than men in obtaining jobs. Almost 
three quarters of the employment gain over last year was in Ontario. Other 
regions have made relatively small employment gains since last year. 

The labour force increased at a somewhat greater rate than employment 
during the month, resulting in a further increase in unemployment. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking work increased by an estimated 11,000 
to 566,000 between February and March. Four of the five regions in Canada 
shared in this relatively small increase in the number of job seekers; the Pacific 
region registered a slight decline. The March unemployment figure was 9.1 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 8.6 per cent in March 1959. In 
addition to the job seekers, an estimated 42,000 were on temporary layoff, 
about 13,000 more than a year earlier. 

Of the 566,000 job seekers in March, 511,000 were men and 55,000 
were women. More than one quarter of the total were labourers. Construction 
and the primary industries contributed most to the unemployment total, account- 
ing for nearly half of the job seekers. Persons who had never worked repre- 
sented a very small part of the total. 
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S DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FCUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 






LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
1958 — 59 — 60 
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In March, 334,000 or 59 per cent of the job seekers were looking for 
work for three months or less, compared with 288,000 or 55 per cent last 
year. Those seeking work for four to six months totalled 181,000 compared 
with 168,000 the year before (32 per cent in both years). The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work for more than six months was 51,000 
(9 per cent of the total) against 69,000 last year (13 per cent of the total). 


Employment and Output, Canada and United States, 1957-59 


An examination of the main economic indicators over the past three years 
demonstrates clearly that the swing in business activity was not as great 
in Canada as in the United States. In the United States the Gross National 
Product for the year as a whole fell off slightly between 1957 and 1958 but 
showed a strong increase in 1959; the net rise over the two years was a 
little over § per cent. In Canada, annual output actually increased by about 
2.3 per cent between 1957 and 1958 and by almost three times this rate 
in 1959, resulting in a two-year gain of 9 per cent. Price changes over this 
period were not appreciably different between the two countries so that a 
comparison in real terms would give about the same results. 

Output in both countries slackened off in the middle of 1957 (after 
allowing for seasonal change) and declined through the first quarter of 1958. 
After a fall of 2 per cent in Canada and 3 per cent in the United States, activity 
began to rise again. The recovery was quite strong in the United States until 
mid-1959, when the steel strike caused a temporary decline. In Canada, the 
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rise was not as rapid in the early recovery phase but, on the other hand, 
production in this country was not disrupted by industrial disputes to the 
same extent. 

Substantial declines in outlays on non-residential construction and machin- 
ery and equipment, and a heavy liquidation of inventories were the principal 
developments contributing to the decline in 1958. In the United States these 
components decreased to an extent that outweighed increases elsewhere in the 
economy. In Canada, final demand was strengthened by vigorous government 
support, in the housing field particularly, resulting in a 25-per-cent increase in 
expenditures on residential construction in 1958. Consumer expenditures in 
both countries continued to rise during the recession, at a somewhat higher 
rate in Canada than in the United States. 

During 1959, almost all demand components contributed to the recovery. 
One negative influence was non-residential construction, which continued to 
decline in Canada and did not make any significant gain in the United States. 
The role of residential construction was the reverse of the previous year. In 
the United States, expenditures on housing were an important contribution to 
the expansion of output. In Canada, there was an immediate drop in the 
number of housing units started when direct loans from government sources 
came to a halt at the end of 1958. New housing starts continued to fall through- 
out the year except for a brief upswing during the last quarter when direct 
lending by CMHC was again in effect. 

One of the important stimulants in both countries in 1959 was the rapid 
rebuilding of inventories. The turnaround from liquidation to accumulation of 
non-farm business inventories resulted in additional demands amounting to 
more than $600 million in Canada and close to $9 billion in the United States 
(close to 2 per cent of GNP in both countries). 

Personal expenditures on consumer goods and services rose by 6.3 per cent 
in the United States between 1958 and 1959 (about double the 1957-1958 
rate); in Canada the rise was 5.8 per cent, slightly more than the previous 
year. Outlays on new machinery and equipment rose by 9 per cent in Canada 
and 14 per cent in the United States. 

An increase in exports was another important influence on the level of 
activity. This is particularly noticeable in Canada because of the greater relative 
importance of exports in this country. Rising production in both the United 
States and Europe had a favourable effect on our shipments of mineral products 
and forest products; our export shipments rose 5 per cent for the year as 
a whole. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The labour force in Canada has been increasing at a consistently higher 
rate than in the United States. The annual growth rate in the United States 
has been less than 1 per cent in the past three years. In Canada, the increase 
from 1956 to 1957 was 4 per cent, a postwar record. Although this rate 
dropped to 2.1 per cent in 1958 and 1.6 per cent in 1959, it was still consider- 
ably greater than in the United States. 

Employment dropped more sharply in the United States during 1958 than 
it did in Canada and recovered less rapidly in 1959. In both countries average 
employment in 1959 was back to the 1957 level. In Canada, however, the net 
gain over the two years was 2.3 per cent, compared with only 0.9 per cent in 
the United States. 
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Average unemployment rates in the two countries were almost the same, 
rising from just over 4 per cent of the labour force in 1957 to almost 7 per cent 
in 1958 and back to 54 per cent in 1959. This is a notable point. Over the 
two-year period, employment in Canada increased 22 times as fast as it did 
in the United States. Nevertheless, because our labour force also increased at 
more than twice the United States rate, unemployment in the two countries was 
almost identical, when average rates for the year as a whole are used. This, 
of course, was not necessarily true in any particular month, because the 
seasonal swing in unemployment is much greater in Canada than it is in the 
United States. 

It is notable that the increasing demand for services was the most 
important factor in raising the employment level in both countries and once 
again the Canadian expansion in these industries was greater than that of the 
United States. In trade, for example, employment in Canada increased by 3.5 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 and in the latter year was 5 per cent higher 
than in 1957. In the United States the increase in this industry was only 2.2 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 and only 0.8 per cent over the two-year 
period. 

The effects of the recession were most noticeable in goods producing 
industries and, in general, the employment dip was more pronounced in the 
United States than in this country. A decline in manufacturing was particularly 
sharp in the United States and, although there was a good recovery in 1959, 
the annual average of employment was still almost 4 per cent below that in 
1957. (This gap would be smaller, however, if allowances were made for the 
steelworkers’ strike.) In Canada, the labour force estimates show a much 
smaller drop, and the recovery in 1959 brought manufacturing employment 
back to the 1957 level. In construction, the patterns over this two-year period 
were somewhat the same as in manufacturing. 


OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT, CANADA AND UNITED STATES, 1957 TO 1959 


Percentage Change 


1957-58 1958-59 1957-59 
Can. U.S. | Can. U.S. Can, U.S. 
OUTPUT 
GrosseNational Productrassnee set nee eee eee 2.6 —0.2 6.2 8.6 8.9 8.4 
Personal Expenditures on Consumer Goods and Services. . 5.4 2.9 5.8 6.3 11.5 9.4 
Government Expenditures on Goods and Services......... 7.4 7.4 4.5 5.4 12.2 13.2 
Expenditures on: 
Residential Constractiony cuss. seeks ket ere ee 25.1 5.9 —1.1 23.50 PBT TE 30.6 
Non-residential Construction..............c0.+seeees —9.4 —6.9 —7.8 1.7 | —16.5 —5.3 
New Machinery and Equipment..................... —15.0 —19.7 9.4 14.0 7.0 —8.4 
Hxports of Goods and Servicesa. ss. ete ait tenes —1.0 —13.1 5.1 0.9 4.1 —12.4 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT(:) 
Civiliansa bour ROrce se ee ee ees eee 2.1 1.0 16 ileal 3.7 papal 
ECT PIO VINVEN Ui jc roe os Mess eo 6h = ions yates eters acts oe ener —0.4 —1.6 Pat 2.5 2.3 0.9 
MotalyNonstarmnGustries +. seeker cena 0.2 —1.1 320 2.8 3.7 1.6 
Maniulacturing. sii eaane acide Coe eee ee ree —2.1 —7.8 2.3 4.5 0.2 —3.7 
Construction (in U.S., Contract Construction)........ —2.3 —5.7 3.5 4.4 abi —1.6 
FAC Ou ented Seana. ane te ae Bea Ghee Teme: 16 —1.4 3.5 ne 5.1 0.8 
BOrviCes ones wet ee ee coe eRe once wee 5.4 2.1 Wee 2.5 13.0 4.7 
1957 1958 1959 

Can. US | Can: U.S. | Can. U.S. 

Change in Non-farm Inventories ($millions).............. +311 +1,200} —323 —4,900) -+355 +3,900 
Unemployment(?) (% of Labour Force)...............+6: 4.3 4.3 6.6 6.8 5.6 5.5 


(1) For Canada, all employment figures are based on Labour Force Survey estimates. Figures for the U.S. are based 
on Labor Force Survey estimates, except for industrial classifications, which are based on establishment payroll records. 


(2) In Canada, persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Sources: The Labour Force, DBS; National Accounts, DBS; Economic Indicators, Survey of Current Business, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1960 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 

per cent or more in _ non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





SUBSTANTIAL 


Group | 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
iagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Trois Rivieres 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group 2 
Halifax 


Hamilton 


APPROXIMATE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


BALANCE 
Group 3 








Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sudbury 


Victoria 





Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Prince Albert 


RED DEER <— 


Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 

St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Regina 














Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Goderich 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE 
GEORGE 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Swift Current 





Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste 
Therese 

Listowel 


Medicine Hat 


—->PRINCE RUPERT 


St. Thomas 
Sault Ste Marie 
Stratford 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


Group | Concluded 
Trail-Nelson 

ruro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 











Kitimat 





eee ee ee ee ee SS EE... SO OOOO 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which} they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 414. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
2 nega Se Mee ae cs mite vale | declined slightly more than usual between 
February and March. The number of 


oome= Original data ==2=e«= Seasonally adjusted 


persons with jobs fell by 13,000 to 449,- 









































Pe PTE 2S Ree 000. Farm employment showed a slight 
cans | . | rise; the decline was entirely in non- 
| farm employment, where seasonal shifts 

le Peer ar, Pee ee | occurred in forestry, road transportation 
500,000 | and construction. Strike activity also 
aes ——— | contributed to a slackening in construc- 
ae , | tion; a labour dispute in the Halifax area 
| Nee audcaiis | resulted in work stoppages on several 
pie he Re | large building projects. Heavy snowstorms 
ee ae | during the month were indirectly respon- 
375,000 | sible for production cutbacks in coal 
AYanNWnWEnEE | uiiuiJ | mining and in certain parts of manufac- 

1958 turing. Two collieries in the Sydney area 





operated on a reduced scale owing to a 
shortage of rail cars, which was attributed to the storm. Sawmilling activity 
was curtailed by a shortage of logs due to poor hauling conditions. 

The current employment estimate represents an over-the-year gain of 
8,000. Most of the net increase was in non-manufacturing industries, notably 
in trade and services. Manufacturing has made a relatively slow recovery during 
the past year owing to weaknesses in some of the heavy industries. The railway 
rolling stock industry, which provides jobs for 1,000 to 1,200 workers when 
operating at capacity, employed only about 100 workers in March. Iron 
and steel products plants have shown some employment strengthening during 
the past few months, but the gains have been small compared with those that 
have taken place in Quebec and Ontario. Total employment in the iron and 
steel industry in Nova Scotia was still well below the pre-recession peak. 


The level of unemployment in the region changed very little during March 
although it was slightly higher than a year ago. The classification of the 21 
areas in the region at the end of March was unchanged from the previous 
month and from the previous year: two areas were in moderate surplus, 
19 in substantial surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment reached a seasonal 
peak early in the month and then declined. The construction industry regained 
strength although the expansion was checked by strike activity, which brought 
about work stoppages on several of the larger projects. Fish processing plants 
were busier as a result of increased landings. Elsewhere in manufacturing, 
production and employment changed very little during the month. Market 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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conditions continued to be generally stronger than last year although demands 
for certain commodities have weakened recently. Domestic sales of lumber 
were reported to have dropped off but the export market remained fairly brisk. 
Shipments of gypsum to the United States declined during February and March, 
reflecting the drop in demand on the American market for certain raw materials. 
St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal layoffs 
in outdoor activities, the employment situation showed little change from a 
month earlier. Job opportunities were less plentiful than a year ago, mainly 
because of a sharp reduction in the volume of construction undertaken this 
winter. 

Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Construction and ship- 
building activity increased and port activity was well maintained during March. 
Total industrial employment remained higher than last year; sizeable gains 
occurred in manufacturing and construction. 


























QUEBEC 

Employment in the Quebec region een 
fell off slightly between February and eee bis 
March, although the decline in non-farm ——— Sriginat dora Seosonolly adjusted 
employment was partly offset by hirings mires 4 a 
in agriculture. The estimated total with se 
jobs, 1,517,000, was 7,000 greater than ah ehiust lirat nanan & 
the year before. Most of the increase ; 
over the year was in mining, trade, | | »™om With Jobs — 
finance and service industries; there were | 1,600,000 
offsetting decreases in agriculture, con- | ‘°" 
struction and transportation. | 1,450,000 a. 

Employment contractions in forestry, | _Non-Agriculture 











construction and transportation during | 1450.00 — 
March were mainly of a seasonal nature. | °°" VJ 
In forestry, logging operations during | 130.00 —— 

the first two and a half months of the | be 
year were on a higher level than in the | _ “de 
same period last year; during the second ~ 

half of March they dropped sharply because of unfavourable weather. Con- 
struction employment in the first quarter has been slightly lower than a year 
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ago. This was mainly the result of a decline in residential building. In the 
January-February period this year, the number of houses under construction 
was some 12 per cent lower than in the comparable period of 1959. Other 
types of construction showed continuing strength. 

Mining employment had been about 4 per cent higher at the end of 
January than a year earlier, and during March employment rose in non-metal 
mining. Spring production was underway in asbestos mines and a number of 
workers were recalled. 

Manufacturing employment seems to have registered little improvement 
in recent months, in contrast to the sharp expansion that occurred in the same 
period last year. In the clothing industry, for example, employment at the end 
of January was some 2 per cent lower than a year earlier, and reports indicate 
that this gap increased during February and March. In the knit goods sector, 
marketing difficulties caused several hosiery plants to close down. In the 
leather industry, the seasonal upswing this year was not as strong as last year. 
On the other hand, the employment total in primary textile plants (adjusted 
for the strike at Magog) was higher in January than a year earlier, and 
continued strength was apparent during February and March. Employment 
was substantially higher than last year in Quebec shipyards. Since the beginning 
of the year, production has increased more than seasonally in paper products 
plants, particularly in pulp and paper mills. 

Unemployment continued to increase during the month and was higher 
than a year before. In about one third of the local labour market areas in 
the region, however, there was a considerable improvement over the year. 
In the Lac St. Jean and Quebec-North Shore areas larger numbers were 
employed in logging than last year. The most marked improvement occurred 
in Sorel, where activities in the shipbuilding and chemical industries were at 
a much higher level this year than a year ago. A marked improvement in 
industrial employment was also reported from the Farnham-Granby and 
Shawinigan areas. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a slight 
increase as layoffs in construction more than offset new hirings in manufacturing. 
The expansion in trade, finance and service industries has continued; the year- 
to-year increase in trade and services amounted to 2 and 4 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Layoffs continued in logging 
and construction. In manufacturing, employment remained at a high level 
in shipbuilding, and there was some strengthening in primary textiles. 


ONTARIO 


The employment increase in Ontario between February and March was 
small. Nevertheless, it was large enough to maintain the rising employment 
trend that started last September. In the intervening six months the seasonally 
adjusted employment estimate has increased by about 3 per cent, and the 
current employment level is about 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 
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Developments in manufacturing dur- 
ing March were mixed. Seasonal hirings 
were reported in textile and clothing 
plants; in motor vehicle manufacturing 
and primary steel and associated indus- 
tries, operations were maintained at high 
levels with some reduction in overtime 
work; layoffs and short time were reported 
in a number of plants manufacturing 
building materials and home furnishings. 
Large surpluses of construction labour 
were still prevalent in most areas, the 
result of continued slackness in housing 
and unseasonal cold weather. 
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In Northern Ontario a large pulp- 
cutting program neared completion, re- 
leasing large numbers of woodsworkers. 
At the same time heavy snow prevented 
any substantial upturn in spring construction work, although a large volume of 
work was on hand. The heavy steel plants in Sault Ste. Marie were operating 
at close to capacity and mining operations generally were at higher levels 
than last year. Some 200 to 300 miners were laid off at Elliot Lake but a 
considerable number of them obtained employment in other mining areas. 

The size of local labour surpluses in the region remained almost unchanged 
between February and March. The classification of 34 areas in the region at 
the end of the month was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 21 (17); in moderate surplus, 13 (163° in Balariees’O0 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Labour market classification of all areas in the region remained unchanged 
from last month. 


Hamilton (metropolitan) Group 2. In January industrial employment in the 
area was about 5 per cent higher than last year and reports suggest that this 
margin was maintained and perhaps increased in the following two months. 
Manufacturing was up an equal amount, a sharp increase in steel manufacturing 
outweighing declines in textiles, clothing and heavy electrical apparatus. During 
March adverse weather held up construction but the settlement of the strike 
and the large backlog of industrial expansion projects led to expectations of 
a sharp upturn in April. In contrast to most other centres in the region, 
residential construction was somewhat higher than last year. 


Toronto (metropolitan) Group 1. Manufacturing employment remained at a 
lower level than last year, almost entirely as a, result of the layoffs early last 
year in aircraft manufacturing. Employment in trade and services continued 
to show substantial year-to-year increases. Adverse weather during March 
hampered construction and other outside activity; this, together with some 
layoffs in manufacturing, caused a moderate rise in unemployment. 
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Windsor (metropolitan) Group 1. The average level of operation in the auto- 
mobile industry was considerably higher than last year. Short-term layoffs in 
March, however, caused some increase in unemployment, making it roughly 
equal to that last year. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) Group 1. Layoffs in construction this winter have 
resulted in unusually large labour surpluses. Adverse weather has been partly 
responsible for the inactivity in this industry, though housebuilding was also 
down over the year. All industries except construction have been operating at 
moderately higher employment levels than last year. 


PRAIRIE 


The first employment increase since 
the beginning of the seasonal decline last 
September was registered in the Prairie 
region between February and March. A 
rise of 5,000 brought the estimate of 
persons with jobs to 991,000, which was 
8,000 higher than in March 1959. The 
labour force expanded somewhat more 
than usual as spring job opportunities 
became available on farms and in other 
seasonal industries. Farm workers were 
being hired in preparation for general 
spring work and, additionally, to com- 
plete the harvesting of crops interrupted 
by the early snow last fall. The large 
increase in farm employment offset some 
decline from last month in non-agricul- 
tural industries. The number working on 
farms, however, remained 21,000 below the year-earlier total. 

Farm income exhibited some mixed trends. Wheat exports to March 23 
from the start of the current crop year at the beginning of August were 2.2 per 
cent ahead of the same period of last year. Cattle marketings in the first two 
months of 1960 were 20 per cent above the same period of 1959 but hog and 
calf marketings were down 11 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. The decline 
in hog sales was a reversal of heavy marketing at the beginning of the year. 

Severe weather in the first two weeks of March accounted for most of 
the decline in non-farm employment, curtailing work at large construction 
projects such as the South Saskatchewan River Dam. Housing units under 
construction in urban centres at the beginning of March declined to 20 per cent 
below the month-earlier level in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and were 10 per 
cent lower in Manitoba. Seasonal layoffs of loggers continued, and the beginning 
of highway restrictions hindered oil drilling and reduced the number of men 
working in the trucking industry. 

Unemployment increased during the month in contrast to the decline that 
occurred in the same month last year, and total unemployment at the end of 
the month was somewhat highér than a year earlier. One labour market area 
was reclassified to a category of greater labour surplus; registrations for 
employment increased in almost all of the other 19 areas in the region. At 
the end of March the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (11); in moderate surplus, 5 (9). 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Em- 
ployment conditions were generally static during the month in most industries 
as the usual low point in employment was reached. The number of registrations 
at the National Employment Service offices in the three centres went up 3 per 
cent from February to March, in contrast to a rise of 7 per cent from January 
to February. Near the end of March total registrations were 15 per cent above 
the year-earlier figure. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Pulp cutting 
went down seasonally and workers were released until the spring river drives 
get under way. Grain elevators recalled some workers as the movement of 
grain accelerated. Mines in the area maintained high employment levels, and 
there was some demand for iron and base metal miners. 

Red Deer (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group joilibe 
start of road restrictions caused layoffs in oil drilling, and the usual spring 
layoffs in logging and lumbering increased unemployment in the area during 
March. 


PACIFIC 


Between February and March em- 
ployment in the Pacific region moved up 
for the second successive month. An 
increase of 6,000 brought the estimate of 
persons with jobs to 519,000, higher than 
a year earlier by 8,000. Both agriculture 
and non-farm industries participated in 
the change. Farmers were hiring tractor 
operators and general farm help in 
the warmer localities in preparation for 
spring work. In the central and northern 
interior, ranchers were taking on hands 
to move cattle herds to summer pasture. 
Fruit farms hired workers late in the 
month for hoeing, spraying, raspberry 
cane trimming, tree planting, and similar 
work. 

A large part of the non-farm increase in employment occurred in con- 
struction. Housing construction, however, continued to display weakness; at 
the beginning of March the number of units under construction in larger centres 
was down 4 per cent from a month earlier and 36 per cent from a year earlier. 
(Starts in the same centres were down more than 40 per cent in the first two 
months of 1960 from the same period of 1959.) Other building and general 
engineering registered a strong seasonal pickup, more than offsetting the 
employment loss in housing. 

Steady employment levels continued in wood products manufacturing as 
exports for all of Canada (of which a considerable share originates in British 
Columbia) in the initial two months of 1960 rose from the same period of 1959 
by 19 per cent for newsprint paper, 27 per cent for lumber and timber, and 6 
per cent for wood pulp. Logging employment remained buoyant although in 
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some interior areas warm weather caused thawing and road restrictions, bringing 
about work stoppages. Metal manufacturing establishments, especially those 
providing equipment for loggers and lumber mills, continued to benefit from 
the strong levels of activity in forestry and took on additional help during 
the month. 

Unemployment decreased moderately during the month, but remained 
higher than a year earlier. Two of the 11 labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified, one change denoting an increase and the other a decrease 
in unemployment. At the end of March the classification, unchanged from the 
preceding month, was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 6 (5); in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in balance, 1 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Hirings 
began to increase seasonally, but the resulting decline in unemployment was 
not sufficiently large to warrant reclassification. The strongest demands were 
for male workers in forestry, construction, and metal working occupations. 
These employment gains were partly offset by some shipyard layoffs. The 
construction of a coal dock was completed, facilitating the movement of coal 
exports to Japan. A heavy movement of lumber, fertilizer, metal and grain 
kept waterfront longshore crews busy. 

Prince George (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 as the 
spring break-up, particularly around Quesnel, brought about the imposition of 
load restrictions on roads and caused the suspension of logging and sawmilling 
operations in many districts. 

Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The depar- 
ture of some halibut boats for the Bering Sea gave work to a number of 
fishermen, and forestry activity remained strong although only a short time 
remained before the spring break-up. 
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CORRECTION 


The curve representing 1960 figures on the chart “Registrations at N.E.S. Offices” that 
appeared on page 228 of the March issue was incorrectly plotted. It indicated a January total 
of 817,000, which in fact was the total for March; the January total was 680,000. The chart 
with the curve correctly plotted is published above. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 15, 1960) 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount SEEN EEEEEEEEEEE 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
(otal eivslaniabourtiorce (a)vt2 ited. ce). cee ty Mari 19 6,234,000 | + 0.3 + 2.6 
PONS ON AiG POISE arc eracien tie = Bek aa ate gd ata uss Mar. 19 5,668,000 | + 0.1 + 2.1 
ASIC Le cree eatin OM Seay cere miter tree ota ts Mar. 19 589,000 | + 3.7 — 4,9 
PONSA STICUILUTE Ie, oA tel sew eas Sel ears Sh Mar. 19 5,079, 000 — 0.3 + 3.0 
LENT a IPS Wate.) ae oe ee eee ee ae ree Mar. 19 4,625,000 — 0.4 + 3.4 
Usually work 35 ‘hours or mores. Soe Mar. 19 5,289,000 | + 0.1 + 1.9 
A WODnkisollOursioOn MNOreG.wees ere eeeenree enon Mar. 19 4,897,000 0.0 + 1.3 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due toshort time and turnover............ Mar. 19 84,000 | +13.5 +21.7 
(Srotherreasons et fscttss sre ey eetee as ae Mar. 19 266, 000 — 0.8 + 4.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff........ Mar. 19 42,000 — 2.3 +44.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours.............. Mar. 19 379, 000 — 0.3 + 4.4 
Without jobs and seeking work................. Mar. 19 566,000 | + 2.0 + 7.8 
Registered for work, NES 
UG AETNATOR oe GEE CREO Ot amtecne SC oy CER EEO: Mar. 17 116, 500 + 3.4 — 0.4 
EATS a Cee Ad SRP ee ee eee ee Mar. 17 277,800 + 6.9 + 3.8 
MINER IO Coe eMC ct Shak Se ee Mar. 17 240, 700 + 2.6 + 4.3 
eee SO PR Saree DCCL, Pee oe eat Mar. 17 118, 400 + 4.6 +11.8 
LES Ce) Vite 2 oe Oe One te eRe a ee Mar. 17 77,300 — 3.5 + 4.0 
aspera COOLONG, to oa ee ee oe Mar. 17 830,700 | + 3.8 + 4.4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance benefit.| Feb. 814,241 | + 4.1 + 2.3 
Amount of benefit payments..............se000: February $62,585,967 | +15.2 + 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)............ January 115.2). — 2.5 + 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)........ January 108.5 | + 0.1 + 0.9 
WTCANIOy ALLO ee on ee ee ne awa takin 3 ee Year 1959 106, 928 — —14.4 
Destined to the labour force.................. Year 1959 53; 551 — —15.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
etrikesiand lockouta ne ..%..368, . ones BoE. March 27); + 8.0 —12.9 
Pen OfeWOT BETS AN VOLVER, says carck ¢ Baiaretansp <n 2 March 3, 237 —19.0 —84.6 
BOMrAtiMiban NIB Ava 0. 0t, deh bids le be. 4A008 ole March 26, 820 —46.7 —71.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............... January $75.05 | + 3.6 + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................04 January $1.77 — 0.6 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... January 40.7; — 0.3 + 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).................. January $71.96 | + 0.6 + 3.9 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)............ March 126.9 — 0.2 + 1.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....... January 135.2 | + 1.0 + 2.7 
iLotaliabour uncome..... i.kveastias «<2 ke. $000,000. .| January 1,459 — 1.6 + 5.3 
Industrial Production 
Motel (average 1949%=1 100) itn: Jett... Sek. ses February 169.38 | + 2.2 + 5.1 
DIANUIROLUTING « FRlo ode nck ne Fee cop ek weit nee February 149.0] + 2.2 + 3.9 
HAUS GLP tearecg papier A dio ST eR AR AE RC AAR 5 SI February 150.4]; + 1.1 + 3.9 
IT ORS LMIFA DIGS Ae ota eta dt ca eU Motes mth REG February 147.9 | + 3.3 + 4.0 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





More than 90 major collective agreements covering approximately 233,000 
workers were in various stages of negotiations during March. In the negotiations 
between the non-operating unions and the railways, the establishment of a 
conciliation board was completed when the Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain as Chairman of the Board composed of David Lewis, 
the union nominee, and Philip F. Vineberg, the railways’ nominee. A further 
13 major agreements were concluded to provide wage increases for more than 
16,000 workers. Early in April the Toronto Newspaper Guild ended a series 
of last-minute talks with the Toronto Star by signing an agreement that averted 
a threatened strike. Collective bargaining was about to begin for the renewal 
of approximately 50 major agreements that expire in the three-month period 
from April to June of this year. The paper mill unions, who will be involved 
in more than half of these renewal negotiations, convened a series of regional 
conferences to formulate co-ordinated bargaining policies. According to press 
reports, the Ontario-Manitoba Council was expected to ask for wage increases 
of as much as 20 per cent, and the Quebec and Eastern Canada Council has 
indicated that it will ask the companies for a 13-per-cent wage increase and 
make other demands as well. 

A number of important agreements affecting iron ore and uranium mines 
in Ontario, Quebec, and Labrador were signed by the United Steelworkers of 
America. The settlements with Bethlehem Steel Company, Marmora, Ont.; 
Lowphos Iron Ore, Capreol, Ont.; and the Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Schefferville, Carroll Lake and Seven Islands, Que., increased the miners’ 
wages to among the highest in the industry. The largest of these agreements 
was with the Iron Ore Company of Canada, where 2,000 employees received 
increases in wages and fringe benefits averaging 38 cents an hour over the 
life of the three-year agreement. The first increase of 9 cents an hour was 
made retroactive to October 23, 1959, a second hourly increase of the same 
amount will become effective on October 23, 1960 and another increase of 9 
cents an hour on October 23, 1961. In addition to these increases to the 
base rates, the differences between job classes will be widened from 6.0 to 
6.9 per cent over the three-year period. The company agreed to contribute 
an additional 2 cents an hour over and above their present contribution to the 
group insurance plan. Major improvements in the contract language were 
negotiated with particular reference to check-off, seniority, probationary em- 
ployees, safety on the job and apprenticeship training. Written into the agree- 
ment was the principle that seniority will be the governing factor in cases 
of layoff due to curtailment of operations and recall after layoff. 

The settlements were patterned on the one that ended the recent steel 
strike in the United States, but in Canada the emphasis was on wages rather 
than on fringe benefits. The Canadian rate, therefore, will be higher than in 
the United States, but the U.S. miners have a slightly higher total pay because 
of the cost-of-living bonus. An indirect result of the new wage scale may be 
some easing of pressures from areas in U.S. that were calling for tariffs against 
Canadian iron ore because it came from what was termed a “low-wage country”. 
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The Steelworkers also concluded a number of major agreements in the 
uranium mines during February and March. Negotiations were conducted in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty arising out of a decision by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission not to exercise its option to purchase future stocks of 
Canadian uranium oxide. The threat of reduced markets and future production 
cutbacks impeded negotiations; most agreements were finally settled with the 
aid of conciliation services. The union signed new agreements with Algom 
Uranium Mines, Stanrock Uranium Mines, Pronto Uranium Mines, Northspan 
Uranium Mines, and Milliken Lake Uranium Mimes, all in the Elliot Lake 
area. The most interesting provision in the agreements was for a severance pay 
allowance: a $6 a month continuity bonus to a maximum of $400 for each 
employee permanently displaced by the cutbacks in the industry. 


During the month the Rubber Workers signed two major agreements. 
One was with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Hamilton, Ont., where 
the majority of employees voted to accept a one-year agreement that provided 
a package hourly increase averaging 94 cents retroactive to January 26, 1960. 
Piece workers are to receive 6 cents an hour increase and the hourly rated 
employees will get 9 cents an hour. The qualifying period for three weeks annual 
vacation with pay was reduced from 11 years of continuous employment with 
the firm to 10 years. The other agreement was with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, in which 1,700 employees received wage increases ranging 
from 74 cents an hour for piece workers to 93 cents an hour for hourly rated 
employees. Retroactive pay of $8 was provided for all employees who were 
on the payroll continuously from February 20, 1960. The shift bonus of 7 to 10 
cents per hour provided in the previous agreement was raised to 8 to 12 cents 
an hour. Supplementing the monetary gains, the new contract also provided 
for an extension of the supplementary unemployment benefit from 26 weeks 
to 39 weeks. In addition, the same union should shortly be engaged in 
renegotiating current contracts with B. F. Goodrich of Canada Limited and 
with the Dominion Rubber Company’s footwear and tire divisions. 


Duration of Negotiations in 1959 


The accompanying table is a review of the duration of negotiations which 
preceded the signing of all major collective agreements reached during 1959. 
The review is limited to those agreements in which the bargaining unit consisted 
of 500 or more workers, exclusive of those in the construction industry and 
those settlements in which wages were based on piece rates only. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING THE YEAR 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1, and December 31, 
1959, exclusive of agreements in the construction industry. 
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Agts. | Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. |Agts. | Empls. | Agts. |Empls. Agts. | Empls. 
Bargaining st. oss 77 | 140,530 43 50, 650 7 6,380 3 OOD. eeereveraes her crate 130 199, 460 
Conciliation officer..... 8 | 19,500 25 | 26,000 Biie2.O20 2 AL Owleee ! Albee ct or: 40 49, 830 
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Work stoppage......... 1 600 2 27,600 2 9,300 5 6, 250 1 600 11 44,350 
ARS See Le 86 160, 630 82 | 126,640 26 | 30,960 25 | 36,610 5 | 5,600 224 | 360.440 
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Negotiations that preceded the settlement of most of the collective agree- 
ments included in the table were conducted for periods ranging from one to 
six months; more than half of the settlements were concluded after bargaining 
three months or less. In 25 per cent of the agreements, negotiations were con- 
ducted for periods ranging from 7 to 13 or more months before settlement was 
reached. As negotiations extended over longer periods, the proportion of agree- 
ments settled by direct bargaining diminished while the proportion of those 
settled after one or more stages of conciliation increased. 


Strikes and lockouts often tend to attract more attention than settlements 
made without recourse to strike action, but actually only a relatively small 
proportion of labour-management negotiations result in work stoppages. Of 
the 224 major agreements, each covering 500 or more workers, signed during 
1959, fewer than 5 per cent were concluded while a work stoppage was in 
progress. The largest of these was in the B.C. lumber industry, where more than 
27,000 workers were involved, accounting for more than half of all the workers 
covered by major agreements settled after work stoppage. Close to 60 per 
cent of the 1959 agreements were concluded by direct company-union negotia- 
tions. Of the 83 agreements signed after conciliation proceedings, nearly half, 
covering approximately 50,000 workers, were reached through the aid of a 
conciliation officer; conciliation boards successfully brought the parties together 
in 20 cases covering approximately 16,000 workers; and in 23 negotiations 
further discussions between the parties were required before agreements for 
more than 51,000 workers were signed. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 1960 
(Except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


ee Aircel i sed arc a < cca aR i RK oh SERN I peat Fe Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Aluminum Co, of Want, Watimat,-BiC. (47. J7n-s Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..........00000..... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C. ...................0 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hata ouoe. batawa, Onteree ee ee ante Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIOCLC) and others 

B.C; -Electrig,- - province=wide- near onsen I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone, province-wide ........00..0.ccccccceeee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (Traffic Empl.) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Gan:sWire: &) Cable, «Leaside: (Ontii......0,. 524.4... U.E. (Ind.) 

Canadian "Car, Pore. Williams” Ontos tect sstsncz eevee: Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cascapedia Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

QUGs Fisacs: cers ee Soe ist, Te ee Se Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ............... CLC-chartered local 

City Of. Quebec, Que? Se aes.- cera. aa hs. Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 

Cloak Mfrs. Assoc: Toronto,(Onts 2h). esresth.. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Columbia Cellulose, Watson Island, B.C. ............ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Courtauids, (Gan); jComwalkyOot.eci A. 2.1.6... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CSP RCM DAT VRE is A te Pe do hee eid oe omaawene’ Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Crown Zellerbach, Ocean Falls, B.C. .................... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, 

Ce NT de hc op aes Bane sigucne ces Cyuiveansooneaah Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, QuE. ..............00 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Dryden Paper, (Drydenj,Onteset.. tent. ceie it: Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser Cos., Edmundston, Ni.) :..2cas.. dees: Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodrich Canada, Kitchener mOnti.A2.iiie3 i + Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. oo... Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

ReVP Company, Espanola,’ Onts Py ..gecaes,..gsiise-- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelvinator ‘of Can>! London, :Onta vei. nisteeteeee:- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 

BebCNe Sucre eter hears oo Peet ban ton ch 14 Ahn PEA Left sb eas Edo Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan & Bloedel, Port Alberni, B.C. ............ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont, 0.0.00... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mormons.) hippawa, Onte o,f rte: Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ont. Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontanosraper ) norolds WOntasjiereed..iwd eesti Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

PolyMetsCOlp.,. Satta t OUL| tyoce cae A Mleodnstateasaes Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Proviricialy Paper, .FhoroldsOnte o.. sscciiet.}...scsveazene- Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Power Corp.,«\Repina,| Saskia ok... 6--csisla.. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seous Crothine! Longuedil,) Ques )..cst Rai tech Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Seu Lawrence: Corp.. RediRock Onts i: :2.)00.3:2:. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Mipeio-Cadud, Paper, Quebec, Ques s..conivverscrssasceses Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp.,.Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. .......... Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
BGP Telephone, PrOVINCes Wide: \....:icccke. vse eegeesen os B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Buudin® suppliers;. Vancouvery: B.C... csersnacatnnan-20s- Teamsters (CLC) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
rs 60 CO. WESTCT he GC BAC Ariens vcr apmoutce to vecarshen Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cena PACKETS, » C12. DLATUS chara. -voescacvnvrcenh ananpar ie Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..................000+ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Canadian’ Marconi, Montreal, Que. iis.4...-.::0.:008. Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .................... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec .... [.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ................... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Ra CLEA Wet te ae tetas ei erietes oa Scans Public Empl. (CLC) ; 
BEV OLUCIUEDECS  QUCa pene srt eo rte nates rang eecaa tes Municipal and School Empl. Federation 

(CCCL) (inside wkrs.) 

Pemba) OFONtOs ONE. ny <sase ach cans 3-4 ee er Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rr mis AL GTODLO, ¢. Ot wetccrrs sed ek iio. Scena nates Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
MR Os F OTONLO, | ODE. ere cee rates cnr erp tn cenencteoch dc Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
ey of Vancouver, ae ere vip eee pee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

onsolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine ee 

Rivers, Que. hates pete : Se EWE ire ee ne Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E miglidated Paper, be Altreds OG seco. sctese eee & AE ones CAEL GorcLe Saar Bie 

onsolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ aper Makers : , 

Z i Q Mill ees foie cum arte 
David & Frére, Montreal,: Ques itsecccceosei-cresonncroesstee Empl. Assoc. (ind. 
Distillers Corp., Montreal, Que. ........:c:cceeeereees Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ........6....c..ccceceeeoss Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion* Coal@SydneyyiNiw. ote... ce. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EC BAfddy4 Hull Oter Ve ae eer are... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. .........000...0...0.0... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau .POwer, COMpPANY-WIdE iit cneveosvorsss..0lsom I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, ; 

Loretieville Stvhite, Queer teeta cee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Hammermil!l Paper; Matane, “Quen®.2...25.. 0123... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Kelloge»,, Co... London, Onto nada ee ae Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly Douslas, “Vancouver,” B.C24).).oe ne. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ...................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan “Forontoy Ont +237 2 eee Pablic EmplE(CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ..........000...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Power Super Markets,- Toronto, Ont..20.0) 24... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Jonquiere, Kenogami & Riverbend, 

Ques: gi saiszé nccs eae ee ee te Re Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


RIGA? Victors Montreal "Oue.-..4a ee eee: Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Sasi U Goviel). Aut Ayo Ae ee I eee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 


st. Lawrence Corp.,\East? Angus, Que. 2.4.05. 05... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Swift,@anadian? six*plants: 9.35) eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PCr Canada-wide 4S) h.2t 2 ee eee, Oe... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Lowuship. of Scarborough, Ont. 0.4.0 Public Empl. (CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 
Grand’ Mere, Que. ...... 48. Se ee, United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wiulsil Lid. sMontreala Oilei 2) ae eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture’) Quebec Ont fr en ee CCCL-chartered local 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
B.C. Electric’ Railway, company-wide. \....0......... Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. telephone. provitice-wide.) ee. B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
City of Vancouvers BiG. 6.0 oe eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (yarious),-.1 oronto, "Ont... eee. Teamsters (CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ..........0....00..... Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electricals Brockville “Ont 2 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Board 

Canada Cement, company-wide ...............cccccccccee. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ EUE? (A FE-CIO/CLG) 
CBC. .company-wides ween sca nee eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

i CIO/ CLE) 
City of bVianCouver.. DG. eRe ete eee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ...................0..666... Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion? Stores, -loronto® Ont.) ee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .........00......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada .................... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price, Bros... cuocalltt eee wae ee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso: Cotton," Welland? Ont. (2..-22--00 oe. Textile Council (Ind.) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Toronto Star, Loronto; OG S.4..AS......2.b.25.0424 Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
RC CCE Co eer attire Merete ct cont rextatenttwesnacs rth ist Services Federation (€CCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
ENTS eT NON el GE US ee neg Patek eae se ee ef oe Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(no cases during March) 


Part Il]—Settlements Reached During March 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate). 


BicroFT URANIUM MINES, BANCROFT, ONT.—STEELWoORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 emp!.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1960 and a further S5¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Mar. 16, 1961; voluntary checkoff; welfare costs to be shared equally by the employer and 
employees. 


B.A. Or, CLARKSON, ONT.—Or Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—a 4% general increase for all empl. 


Cpn. CANNERS, VANCOUVER, PENTICTON, KELOWNA, ASHCROFT, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE WERS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—10¢-an-hr. increase during 1960 and 
an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase during 1961; a 48-hr. work week during the 42-mo. canning season 
with a 40-hr. work week during balance of the year. 


Ciry oF MONTREAL, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): l-yr. agreement covering 5,000 
empl.—-15¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to ec. Ty8959;, 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. service 
(formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); provision for $2,000 group plan life insurance 
policy. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, LES EscOUMINS, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (COCE 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—8¢-an-hr. retroactive pay for all wkrs. who worked at 
roadmaking; wood cutters to receive an increase of 9¢ per cord during the life of the 
agreement. 


Dairies (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 850 
emp!.—guaranteed minimum salary established for driver salesmen at $369.75 per mo. during 
the first year and $386.06 per mo. minimum during the second year; dairy help to receive an 
increase of $21.70 per mo. in the first year and an additional $10.87 per mo. during the second 
year; 3 wks. vacation after § yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 
yrs. ana no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


DoMINION GLAss, HAMILTON, ONT.—GLASS AND CERAMIC WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 15, 1960 plus an additional 
4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no provision for 
4 wks. vacation). 


FIRESTONE TirRE, HAMILTON, ONT.—RUBBER WERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for piece wkrs.; Q¢-an-hr. increase for hourly rated 
empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.). 


GoopYEAR TirRE, NEw TCRONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl.—general increase of 7¢ an hr. for all empl.; changes in shift premiums; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit increased from 26 wks. to 39 wks. 


TRON ORE OF CAN., SCHEFFERVILLE, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl—9¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 23, 1959, an additional 9¢ an hr. eff. 
Oct. 23, 1960 and another 9¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 23, 1961; during contract period wage 
differential in the CWS will increase from 6.0 to 6.9%. 


MILLIKEN LAKE URANIUM MIngs, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960 plus an 
additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday increasing the total to 7 per yr.; 
work on holidays to be paid at time and one half plus regular day’s pay; continuity bonus of 
$6 per mo. to a maximum of $400 payable to empl. permanently laid off. 


NorTHsPpAN URANIUM MINES, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,600 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; an additional 4¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday increasing the total to 7 per yr.; continuity 
bonus of $6 per mo. to a maximum of $400 payable to all empl. permanently laid off as a 
result of cut-backs in the mines. 


E. S. & A. Rosinson, ToroNTo ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; an additional 9¢ per hr. 
eff. June 1, 1960; a further 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1960; 5¢ an br. on June 1, 1961 and another 
5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1961; eff. June 1, 1960 working hrs. to be reduced from 38% to 374 per wk. 
without change in pay; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 12 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Committee Will Consider Changes 
In Monthly Employment Release 


A committee to consider changes in the 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment has been set up, it was 
announced in the House of Commons last 
month by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour. He was replying to a question 
about progress in setting up a committee 
“to determine more realistic measures with 
regard to figures on unemployment in 
Canada.” 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. 
Brown, will be chairman of the committee. 

Terms of reference of the committee, 
which will report to the Ministers of 
Labour and of Trade and Commerce, are: 

1. To consider the most appropriate basis 
for an official national measure of unem- 
ployment in Canada and to recommend 
accordingly; 

2. To review the adequacy of existing 
statistics for this purpose; 

3. Consequent thereon, to consider 
changes required in the joint Department 
of Labour-Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly employment release. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Walter E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour George V. 
Haythorne; Simon A. Goldberg, Assistant 
Dominion Statistician; V. J. Macklin, 
Director, Economics Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce; James McGregor, 
Director, Unemployment Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; William 
Thomson, Director, National Employment 
Service; W. R. Dymond, Director, Econom- 
ics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour; Gil Schonning, Chief, Employment 
and Labour Market Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 





Building Supply Dealers Report 


Gains from ‘Do It Now’ Campaign 

Some 400 Canadian building supply mer- 
chants have participated in the “Do It Now” 
National Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by the Department of Labour, it was found 
when the Department distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain whether habit, tradi- 
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tion and the lack of economic buoyancy in 
Canada in winter were too strong to permit 
the development of a wintertime market. 


About 66 per cent of those who replied 
said that their business had improved com- 
pared with the previous winter. The in- 
creases were reported to run between 1 and 
200 per cent, and averaged about 18 per 
cent. Some 18 per cent found no change in 
the business turnover and 16 per cent 
reported a decrease in business. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the dealers 
who linked a sales campaign with the “Do 
It Now” campaign either maintained their 
full staffs or increased them. Even those 
who did not tie in with the campaign 
apparently benefited from it; 21 per cent 
reported increased winter sales. 


ERighty-four per cent of the paint dealers 
who reported having run a wintertime sales 
program said their business had increased 
by an average of 14 per cent over the 
previous winter. About 96 per cent reported 
that they had been able to maintain or 
increase their staffs during the three-month 
campaign. 

Of the hardware firms reporting that they 
had participated: in the campaign, 53 per 
cent showed an average increase in business 
of 14 per cent over the previous year, and 
16 per cent maintained their sales volume. 
All the firms interviewed had either main- 
tained or increased their staffs. 


{2th Trade Analysis Issued 


Another in the series of trade analyses 
designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has been 
issued. It is Analysis of the Steamfitting 
Trade; Construction, which sets forth those 
phases of the trade that are considered 
essential in all provinces. 


The analysis was compiled by a national 
committee appointed by the Department of 
Labour, working in conjunction with pro- 
vincial apprenticeship authorities. 

Trades covered in previous analyses are: 
heavy duty mechanic, bricklaying, carpen- 
try, machinist, motor vehicle repair—body, 
motor vehicle repair—mechanical, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, sheet metal, electrical, and 
painting and decorating. 








Stay in School, Labour Minister 


Advises Young People of Canada 

It is important that young people stay 
in school and get as much education and 
training as possible before seeking employ- 
ment, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, said in connection with the observ- 
ance last month of Education Week. 

Mr. Starr emphasized that the number 
of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs available 
in Canada is declining; of skilled and pro- 
fessional jobs (which require more school- 
ing and technological training), increasing. 
Only 30 per cent of jobs available in Canada 
at present call for semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers. 

The Minister noted that almost 70 per 
cent of the Canadian children entering 
Grade 2, the beginning of their elementary 
school education, will leave school before 
getting their junior matriculation or equiv- 
alent: they drop out without reaching a 
level that would equip them for most of the 
jobs beyond semi-skilled. 

During the past 10 years, opportunities 
in professional occupations increased by 70 
per cent; skilled occupations, 35 per cent; 
white collar occupations, 35 per cent; semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations, only 20 
per cent, Mr. Starr said. This trend, result- 
ing from technological advances, would 
inevitably continue, he declared. 

“If young Canadians hope to reap the 
benefits of a modern progressive nation, 
they will have to face up to the fact that 
education is no longer a luxury, but a 
necessity.” 


A British Government advisory council 
has reported that the education provided 
for the great mass of children in England 
is inadequate in quality and too short in 
duration. As an initial step to correct the 
situation, the Central Advisory Council for 
Education has urged that the Government 
raise the compulsory school-leaving age 
from 15 to 16 years. 





Tremendous Enrolment Growth 


In Higher Technical Education 


Post-secondary technical education in 
Canada is growing at a tremendous rate, 
according to a report on full-time enrolment 
at Canadian technical institutes on October 
1, 1959, recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The report gives actual 
registration figures of full-time students 
enrolled at various institutions on that date. 

During the last two years alone, the 
report says, three provinces have inaug- 


urated new programs of post-secondary tech- 
nical education, and all the other provinces 
that already provided such education have 
extensively expanded their programs. 

The total full-time enrolment in Canadian 
technical institutes in 1959-60 reached 
8,304, with enrolments of “engineering 
type” technicians outnumbering the others 
by eight to one. The enrolment in courses 
by year was: first year, 4,148 students; 
second year, 2,526; and third year; 15557. 
In addition 73 students in Quebec were 
taking a special fourth year course. 

Prospective graduates for the May-June 
1960 period number 2,041, comprising 1,813 
engineering type technicians and 228 others. 


U.K. School-Leavers Soon at Peak, 
More Seeking Skilled Training 


The number of school-leavers in the 
United Kingdom will drop this year from 
last year’s total of 776,000 to 702,000. In 
1961, however, when the “bulge” begins, it 
will rise again to 857,000, reaching a peak 
of 929,000 in 1962, according to a report 
issued by the Church Information Service. 

“At present about 36 per cent of all 
boys leaving school become apprentices, 
1 per cent enter professions, 7 per cent take 
up commercial or clerical posts and 56 per 
cent go into unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. 

“Rvery year...more people seek oppor- 
tunities for training for skill than our pre- 
sent training facilities can provide for. 

“Wherever the opinions of school-leavers 
about their future work are tested, a 
majority of young people put their oppor- 
tunities to learn and a chance of advance- 
ment before high wages. 

“Every year the number of young people 
staying on voluntarily at school after 15 
increases, and so does the number achieving 
the necessary general education on which 
training for skill can be based.” 

The report points out that even now 
technical colleges cannot cope with the 
rapidly increasing numbers of applicants, 
and many companies are already taking as 
many trainees as they see their way to 
employ. 

“They can rightly ask that the extra 
number of would-be trainees created by the 
bulge and increased by the ending of 
national service should be shared by other 
firms, or that the cost of additional trainees 
should not fall only on them.” 

The report says that much can be done 
by individual employers, managers, trade 
unionists and educators to relieve the pres- 
sure. 
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Planned Capital Spending in 1960 


Largest Program on Record 


Plans for capital expenditure in all sec- 
tors of the Canadian economy in 1960 
involve total outlays of $8,770 million. 
This would be the largest capital program 
on record, exceeding last year’s total by 4 
per cent and exceeding the previous peak 
established in 1957. 

The plans were outlined in a report en- 
titled Private and Public Investment in 
Canada—Outlook 1960, which summarizes 
the results of a recent survey of capital 
spending intentions. It was tabled in the 
House of Commons by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce on March 3. 

Outlays for new construction are ex- 
pected to reach a record total of $5,942 
million, in comparison with last year’s total 
of $5,798 million. 

Spending for machinery and equipment is 
expected to be appreciably higher than in 
the past two years. Planned outlays of 
$2,828 million ‘are 8 per cent greater than 
the $2,613 million spent last year, and only 
slightly less than the record amount spent 
in 1957. 

The resurgence of business investment 
anticipated this year from the sharp decline 
that took place in 1958 and 1959 will 
provide the main contribution to the expan- 
sion expected in total private and public 
investment. Outlays for housing and social 
capital are likely to make up a smaller 
part of the total investment than they have 
in the past two years. Such spending is 
expected to increase by only about 1 per 
cent over last year; business investment, 
according to present plans, will be 6 per 
cent greater than last year. 

The increase in investment is expected 
to be especially great in the resource based 
industries, an increase of about 20 per 
cent over 1959 being shown in investment 
planned in the forest and mineral products 
industries. A further significant increase in 
commercial building, including stores and 
offices, will also contribute to the total 
growth in business investment. 

Expenditure for housing, which reached 
a record of $1,782 million in 1958, and 
which dropped slightly in 1959 to $1,759 
million, is expected to drop to $1,696 mil- 
lion in 1960. It is anticipated, however, 
that this decline will be offset by increased 
investment in institutional construction, par- 
ticularly for hospital and university build- 
ings. Construction by the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments combined 
is likely to involve slightly higher spending 
than last year. 
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According to the report, the 1960 invest- 
ment program should not place any undue 
strain on available resources. “It appears 
likely that present productive capacity in 
the ‘building materials industries and the 
available supply of labour will be at least 
adequate for the moderate increase in con- 
struction activity now planned. In fact 
bidding on construction jobs is likely to 
continue to be keenly competitive and this 
should hold any upward pressure on prices 
to modest proportions,” the report says. 

It adds that the decline in the supply of 
mortgage money available for house build- 
ing has been taken into account in the 
housing estimate for 1960. But, although 
the number of new housing units started 
this year is estimated at 10 to 15 per cent 
below the 141,000 starts of 1959, with 
82,000 units under construction at the 
beginning of the year completions are ex- 
pected to be little below last year’s total 
of 146,000. 


Gross National Product in 1959 
Six Per Cent Above 1958 Total 


The recovery in Canada’s gross national 
product that began in 1958 as the economy 
emerged from a mild recession continued 
in 1959, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. 

In the first half of the year the rise 
carried the gross national product to new 
levels. But in the third quarter expansion 
was checked by a combination of factors, 
largely associated with industrial disputes 
in Canada and the United States. In the 
fourth quarter the advance resumed. 

Gross national product in the fourth 
quarter was 2 per cent above the total for 
the preceding quarter and was at an annual 
rate, seasonally adjusted, of $35,372 million. 

For 1959 as a whole, gross national 
product was $34,593 million, approximately 
6 per cent above the 1958 figure, $32,606 
million. Higher prices accounted for about 
2 per cent of the increase in 1959; therefore 
physical volume of output was about 4 per 
cent above that of 1958. The average post- 
war increase has been 4 per cent. 

Physical volume of output was virtually 
unchanged in 1957 and 1958. 

There were broad changes in the com- 
position of income and outlay in 1959, 
reversals in trend in a number of categories 
of demand, and a marked change in the 
pattern of the nation’s total expenditure. 

Outlays for new housing, which rose 
25 per cent in 1958, moved downwards 
through the first three quarters of 1959 and 
recovered slightly in the fourth quarter as 











new mortgage money was made available 
by the Government. Personal expenditures 
on consumer goods and services increased 
slightly more than in the previous year. 
Government expenditures on goods and 
services rose less sharply in 1959 than in 
1958 and in fact declined in the last half 
of the year. 

Labour income, which showed only a 
small change between 1957 and 1958, regis- 
tered a sharp rise in 1959 and accounted 
for a much greater proportion of the in- 
crease in total personal income than in the 
previous year. 

Although corporations profits showed little 
change from quarter to quarter during 
1959, they were at an average rate about 
14 per cent above 1958 figures and com- 
pared with a decline of less than 3 per cent 
between 1957 and 1958. 





Quebec Superior Labour Council 
Revived, Holds First Meeting 


The Quebec Superior Labour Council, a 
24-member advisory body to the provincial 
Department of Labour that had not met for 
five years, was revived last month by 
Quebec Premier Antonio Barrette, and held 
its first meeting on March 29. Premier 
Barrette is also Quebec’s Minister of 
Labour. 

Employee organizations, management 
associations and universities are represented 
on the Council. In addition, three Depart- 
ment of Labour officials are ex officio 
members. 

At the Council’s first meeting since its 
revival, Premier Barrette promised legisla- 
tive support for unanimous decisions of the 
Council. The Council fell into disuse in 
1954 after the late Premier Duplessis took 
no action on a draft labour code the 
Council had submitted. From that time, no 
appointments were made as_ vacancies 
occurred. 

Paul Lebel, social sciences professor at 
Laval University, was elected President of the 
Council, the post he held when the Council 
went into disuse. The two vice-presidents 
are: Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, and W. M. Baker, Industrial 
Relations Department of Dominion En- 
gineering Works Limited, representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on 
the Council. 

Other Council members are, for labour: 
Roger Mathieu, President of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (CLC); Leopold 


Garant, President of the General Corpora- 
tion of the Catholic Teachers of Quebec 
Province; Ernest Messier, Chairman of the 
provincial Joint Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods; 
Marcel Pepin, CCCL Technical Advisor: 
Jean Gérin-Lajoie, an Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Federation of Labour; 
John Purdie, a QFL Vice-President. 

Employer representatives are: H. Sparks, 
Vice-President, Northern Electric Company; 
Fernand Girourd, Vice-President of Val- 
cona Limited, and Paul-D. Normandeau, 
Manager of Eagle Pencil Company, repre- 
senting the Professional Association of 
Industrialists; J.-E. Laframme, President of 
the Building Trades Federation of Quebec; 
J. R. Latter, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited, representing the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association; Paul Bar- 
dou, Vice-President of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Canada; and Jean-Pierre 
Després, Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
representing the Quebec Metal Mining 
Association. 

University representatives are: Jean-Marie 
Martin and Paul-Henri Guimont, Laval 
University; Michael Oliver, McGill Univer- 
sity; Réal Cardin, University of Montreal; 
Jacques Parizeau, Montreal School of 
Advanced Commercial Studies. 

Léonce Girard, Secretary of the Parity 
Committee of the shoe industry is the 
24th member of Council. 

Ex-officio members of Council are: Gé- 
rard Tremblay, Quebec Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Donat Quimper, Quebec Joint 
Deputy Minister of Labour, and Jacques 
OCasgrain, Asistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 


Work All Winter on Sask. Dam, 
Give Employment to 500 Men 


Employment for 500 men, which ordin- 
arily would not have been available, was 
created at the site of the South Saskat- 
chewan River dam project through the 
creation of an “ice bridge” capable of carry- 
ing 40-ton loads. The technique also enabled 
contractors to make use of multimillion 
dollar machinery that would otherwise have 
stood idle. 

The ice bridge was used to haul granular 
material across the river for use in the 
base on the dam. 

A contract was awarded last month for 
construction of the downstream half of five 
diversion tunnels, through which the river 
will flow during construction of the dam. It 
was the largest contract to date on the 
project, which began in 1958. 
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1959 Edition Now Available of 
“Provincial Labour Standards” 


A new edition, dated December 1959, of 
the Department of Labour publication Pro- 
vincial Labour Standards is now available. 

Revised annually by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department, this bulletin 
sets out the standards established by provin- 
cial Jaw with regard to the school-leaving 
age, minimum age for employment, annual 
vacations, public holidays, maximum daily 
and weekly hours of work, minimum wage 
rates, equal pay, workmen’s compensation 
benefits in case of death or disability, fair 
employment practices and weekly rest-day. 

A higher school-leaving age in Prince 
Edward Island—16 years instead of 15— 
is one of the changes noted in the bulletin. 
In Manitoba, the Vacations with Pay Act 
was amended to provide for a vacation with 
pay of two weeks after one year’s service 
with an employer, instead of a vacation of 
one week after one year of service and two 
weeks after three years. Provision was also 
made for the replacement of the stamp 
system of vacation pay for construction 
workers in the Greater Winnipeg area by 
a system of payment by cheques issued by 
the Department of Labour annually. 

The enactment of a new Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Act in Prince Edward Island, 
and an increase in minimum wage rates 
by about 15 per cent in Quebec were other 
important changes made during the year. 

Prince Edward Island enacted an Equal 
Pay Act, bringing the number of provinces 
with equal pay laws to seven. Amendments 
strengthening the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Acts of Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
were also made. 

An upward revision of workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits in six provinces is also 
recorded in the new edition. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 
cents each. 


Housing Starts Last Year 
Drop 14 Per Cent from 1958 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units, completions, and the number 
under construction at year-end were all 
lower in 1959 than in 1958. But 1959 starts 
and completions were higher than in any 
other postwar year, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. 

Starts dropped 14 per cent to 141,345 
from 164,532 in 1958; completions, at 
145,671, showed little change from the 
1958 figure of 146,686. Units in various 
stages of construction at the end of 1959 
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dropped in number to 81,905 from 88,162 
in 1958. 

In the United States, starts of non-farm 
housing units in 1959 were 14 per cent 
higher than in 1958. The 1959 total, 1,376,- 
900, almost equalled the record of 1,396,000 
in 1950. 





Fewer Immigrants Last Year, 
106,928 Compared with 124,851 


Fewer persons emigrated to Canada in 
1959 than in 1958—106,928 compared with 
124,851, the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration has reported. 

Of the 106,928 arrivals in 1959, about 
half, 53,551, were destined to the labour 
force. The largest number, 12,792, came 
under the occupational classification “manu- 
facturing, mechanical and construction.” 
Another 8,940 were listed as labourers. 
Totals in these categories in 1958 were 
17,476 and 9,388 respectively. 

The second highest number, 9,740, gave 
“service” as an occupational classification. 
In 1958, this classification covered 11,501. 

Last year 6,947 immigrants were listed 
as professionals; in 1958 there were 7,553 
listed under this classification. 

As in 1958, the majority in 1959 came 
from Italy, 26,822. The second largest num- 
ber, 19,361, was from the United Kingdom. 
The total coming from the U.K. in 1958 
was 26,622. 

Immigrants from the United States num- 
bered 11,338 in 1959, compared with 10,846 
in 1958. 


Net Income of Farmers in 1959 
7 Per Cent Less Than in 1958 


The total net income of farmers from 
farming operations in 1959 is estimated at 
$1,189,388,000, according to preliminary 
estimates of farm income published last 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The 1959 estimate is 7 per cent below 
the preliminary 1958 figure of $1,277,562,- 
000 but 12 per cent higher than the revised 
1957 total of $1,061,508,000. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products was a little lower as a result of 
smaller returns from wheat, oats, cattle, 
poultry meat, eggs and fruit; they more 
than offset higher income from such com- 
modities as barley, flaxseed, tobacco, hogs, 
dairy products, and larger Canadian Wheat 
Board payments. 

Supplementary payments in 1959, con- 
sisting almost entirely of payments under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, amounted 
to $22,090,000, compared with $60,128,000 
in 1958. 


Industrial Injuries in Ontario 


Number 272,460 Last Year 


A record number of injuries to industrial 
workers was reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board last year. In 
the United States, the 1959 industrial injury 
total was the highest since 1953. 

The Ontario total of 272,460 was some 
16,000 above that in 1958, it was shown in 
the Compensation Board’s annual report, 
tabled in the provincial Legislature last 
month. 

The Ontario Rehabilitation Centre at 
Downsview treated 4,128 patients; 1,281 of 
them returned to their former employment. 

Job injuries in the United States in 1959 
disabled 1,970,000 workers, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Approximately 13,800 of 
the injuries were fatal. 

The injury total was 8 per cent higher 
than the 1958 figure and was the highest 
since 1953. The injury rate increased from 
29.4 per thousand workers to 31.2. 

The fatal injury total was 4 per cent 
above the 1958 figure ‘but was lower than 
that of any other year. The death rate of 
22 per 100,000 workers matched the record 
low established in 1958. 


Commodity Imports in 1959 
Up 8.9 Per Cent from 1958 


The value of commodity imports into 
Canada in 1959 amounted to $5,654,200,000, 
or 8.9 per cent higher than in 1958, accord- 
ing to final figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Iron and steel products accounted for 
about half of the total gain in imports and 
for more than one-third of all Canada’s 
imports. 

Imports of non-farm machinery, as usual 
by far the largest import item, rose in 
every quarter except the first and registered 
a 10-per-cent gain on the year. 

Automobile parts imports, higher in each 
quarter of 1959 except the fourth, went 
up by one fifth. Imports of engines were 
virtually unchanged. 

Increases of from 4 to about 40 per cent 
were registered for wool products, books and 
printed matter, paper, scientific equipment, 
cotton products, and electrical apparatus. 

Aircraft and parts were one-fifth lower, 
and there were declines registered in coal, 
and aluminum and its products, among 
other commodities. 

Among commodity imports that increased 
during 1959, with comparative figures for 
1958 in brackets, were the following: Farm 


implements and machinery, $273.8 million 
($198.3 million); non-farm machinery and 
parts, $585.2 million ($532.9 million); auto- 
mobile parts, $288.6 million ($240.5 mil- 
lion); automobiles, freight and passenger, 
$229.3 million ($162.2 million). 

Imports of rolling-mill products in 1959 


amounted to $137.3 million, compared with 
$147.5 million in 1958. 


Northwest Territories Signs 


Hospital Insurance Agreement 


A hospital insurance and diagnostic serv- 
ices program came into effect in the North- 
west Territories on April 1, as a result of 
an agreement signed March 28 by Hon. J. 
Waldo Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and R. G. Robertson, 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


The agreement with the Northwest Terri- 
tories is similar in many ways to those 
previously completed with nine of the prov- 
inces. All residents were entitled to par- 
ticipate as soon as the program came into 
effect. Those who establish residence after 
April 1 will be entitled to come under the 
plan after a waiting period of three months. 

No premium will be charged but there 
will ‘be an authorized charge, like that 
levied in Alberta and British Columbia, for 
in-patient services. It will be $1.50 a day. 


U.S. Employment at Record High 


In February, Unemployment Less 

During February the number of persons 
employed in the United States reached 
64,520,000, an increase of 500,000 over 
the previous month’s figure and more than 
1,000,000 above the previous record for 
February set in 1957. At the same time, 
unemployment dropped by 218,000 to 
3,931,000, U.S. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell announced. This was a reversal 
of the usual trend in February. 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate for the month was down to 4.8 per 
cent, the lowest rate since October 1957, 
before the 1957-58 recession began. It was 
the first time since before the recession, 
except in May 1959, that it was below 
5 per cent. The actual rate without dis- 
counting seasonal factors, however, was ee | 
per cent, 

In Great Britain 450,000 persons were 
registered as unemployed on February 155 
of whom 431,000 were wholly unemployed 
and 19,000 were temporarily out of work, 
the Ministry of Labour announced. 
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Mr. Justice Milvain Appointed 


Chairman in Railway Disputes 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain of Cal- 
gary, of the Supreme Court of Alberta, has 
been appointed Chairman of the concilia- 
tion board established in the dispute between 
trade unions representing non-operating rail- 
way employees and the Canadian National 
Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
and Midland Railway of Manitoba. The 
appointment was announced March 31 by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

The other members of the conciliation 
board nominated by the parties are Philip 
F. Vineberg, Montreal, nominee of the 
companies, and David Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, 
the nominee of the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Associated Non-Operating 
Unions. 

Messrs. Vineberg and Lewis reported that 
they had not been able to agree on the 
choice of a chairman; consequently it 
devolved on the Minister to appoint the 
Chairman as authorized by the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


The unions concerned in the proceedings 
are: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL- 
CIO); Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11; International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers of Amer- 
ica; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada; International 
Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America; Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Association; Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
and Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


February 17—Applications under Mun- 
icipal Winter Works Incentive Programs 
have been invited from all Indian bands, 
who have been advised of the terms of the 
programs, the Minister of Labour replies 
to a question (p. 1147). 

Representations from the Edmonton and 
District Labour Council and from Calgary 
and Regina locals of the Carpenters and 
Joiners relating to unemployment insurance 
regulations on the treatment of holiday and 
severance pay have been received and a 
date has been set for a meeting of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Minister tells a questioner (p. 
1147). 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund had 
a credit of $445,885,387.32 at the end of 
January, the Minister announces in reply 
to a request for the balance in the Fund at 
the end of January in each year from 1955 
to 1960 (p. 1147). The Minister also sup- 
plied totals of applicants for unemployment 
insurance at the end of January, for Canada, 
the Atlantic Provinces and for New Bruns- 
wick (p. 1148). 

Direct housing loans by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation are likely 
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to be a good deal lower in 1960 than they 
were in 1959, the Minister of Public Works 
says during consideration of a resolution 
preceding the introduction of amendments 
to the National Housing Act to increase the 
aggregate amount of insured loans under 
the Act. He opened the debate with a review 
of the history of the housing field in the 
past 23 years (p. 1161). 

February 18—Report of the fifth meeting 
of the Joint Canada-U.S. Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs was tabled by 
the Minister of Finance and printed as an 
appendix to the day’s Hansard. 

February 19—Report on estimated num- 
ber of men to be hired and estimated federal 
payments on Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive projects approved by the federal 
Government up to February 12 tabled by 
the Minister of Labour and printed as an 
appendix to the day’s Hansard. The tabling 
came at the opening of debate on a supple- 
mentary estimate to provide payments 
under the program (p. 1231, 1234). 

Bill to extend application of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act to the Civil 
Service is debated (p. 1270). The House 
adjourned without question put. 


February 22—Disqualification for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit was imposed on 
some 125 claimants out of 580 who failed 
to apply for jobs as bushworkers, for which 
192 vacancies had been received at the 
Rouyn local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Minister of 
Labour reports in answer to a question 
CoeIZ 969% 


February 23—Request for assistance to 
maintain the uranium industry is made by 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, who suggested that 
the Government consider establishment of 
a plant to produce enriched uranium and 
the turning over to private industry of the 
production operations of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Ltd. (p. 1373). 


February 24—Bill to reduce voting age 
in Canada from 21 to 18 (Bill C-48) is 
given first reading (p. 1391). 

Information on claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance may be released by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission where 
the Commission deems it advisable, the 
Minister of Labour tells a questioner (p. 
1399). 

The Government is prepared to sign a 
roads to resources agreement with Saskat- 
chewan for $15 million, including the cost 
of the Prince Albert Bridge, the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
says in reply to a question (p. 1402). 

Debate continues on estimate to provide 
payments under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program (p. 1402). The 
program has put another 40,000 persons 
to work, the Minister of Labour says 
(p. 1408). There was a 35-per-cent increase 
in the number of persons taking advantage 
of vocational training in 1959, Mr. Starr 
reports (p. 1408). 


February 25—ZJnformation relating to the 
inclusion of farm labour under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act has been compiled 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. It will have to be studied, the Minister 
of Labour replies to question (p. 1437). 

February 26—Debate continued on esti- 
mate to provide payments under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
(p. 1482). 

Second reading moved of Bill C-12, to 
amend the Small Loans Act to require 
advertising of the true rate of interest 
being charged on each loan (p. 1523). The 
House adjourned without question put. 

February 29—Motion proposing a broad- 
ening of the scope of the national health 
insurance plan introduced and debated (p. 
1532). The House adjourned without ques- 
tion put. 


March 1—Debate continues on estimate 
to provide payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 1590 
and 1608). 

March 2—Debate continues on estimate 
to provide payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 1648). 

March 3—The Government will assist the 
Government of Nova Scotia in a joint 
study of unemployment, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 1684). Later, 
he explained that “one of the men from 
the Economics [and Research] Branch of 
the Department will go there and in co- 
operation with provincial officials will pro- 
ceed with the survey” (p. 1689). 

Debate continues on estimate to provide 
payments under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program (p. 1687). After 
74 days of debate, the appropriation was 
approved by a vote of 127 to 0. 

Figure that will reflect “accurately and 
completely the jobless situation at any 
time” will be sought by officials of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Employ- 
ment Service, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 1702). 

March 7—Statement on Elliot Lake made 
by the Prime Minister (p. 1785). 

Consideration is being given to a request 
by a local of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for restor- 
ation of pension vesting provisions in the 
Income Tax Act, the Prime Minister informs 
a questioner (p. 1789). 

Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee met March 4 for discussion of the 
regulations respecting holiday and severance 
pay; the Government is awaiting a report 
of the meeting, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 1793). 

March 8—Progress reported on motion 
that the House go into committee to con- 
sider a measure for amending the Railway 
Act so that grants could be made from 
the railway grade crossing fund for a further 
period of three years beyond January 31, 
1961 (p. 1874). 

March 9—An increase in prevailing rates 
for motor mechanics in the naval motor 
transport garage at Esquimalt, B.C., retro- 
active to November 1, 1959 has been 
approved, the Associate Minister of National 
Defence replies to a question (p. 1884). 

Second reading moved of Bill C-2, to 
amend the Indian Act to give Indians the 
right to vote in federal elections (p. 1912). 
The House adjourned without question put. 

March 10—The Government is hopeful 
that a trade agreement with Russia will 
be signed, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce tells a questioner (p. 1920). 
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Debate on second reading of Bill C-2, 
to amend the Indian Act to give Indians the 
right to vote in federal elections, continues 
(p. 1925). Bill read the second and third 
times and passed. 

Bill C-3, to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to give Indians the right to vote in 
federal elections, read the second and third 
times and passed (p. 1955). 

Debate continues on resolution preceding 
the introduction of amendments to the 
National Housing Act to increase the aggre- 
gate amount of insured loans under the 
Act (p./1958). 

March 11—Investigations into Chignecto 
Canal development are taking place, the 
Prime Minister says when questioned 
whether the Government would consider an 
immediate engineering study of the canal’s 
cost, irrigational details, and location (p. 
1968). 

Bill C-53, to amend the National Housing 
Act, introduced and read the first time 
(p. 1974, 2005). 

March 15—Debate motion for second 
reading of Bill C-53, to amend the National 
Housing Act (p. 2071). The House ad- 
journed without question put. 

March 16—Unemployment Insurance 
Fund had a credit balance of $408,141,- 
026.81 on February 28, 1960 and of 
$547,399,504.48 a year earlier. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960 there were 805,195 unplaced 
applicants for unemployment insurance on 
the books of the National Employment 
Service offices across Canada, the Minister 
of Labour replies to questions (p. 2117). 

Agreement under the Unemployment 
Assistance Act has been signed between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Quebec, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare replies to a question 
(pee 17 2 

“Disallowance of provincial laws is not 
one of the functions of the Dominion 
Parliament” and therefore a motion to dis- 
cuss the disallowance of two Newfoundland 
labour bills was rejected by the Speaker 
(pa2i20). 

The federal Government has not dis- 
allowed labour legislation passed by the 
Government of Newfoundland, the Prime 
Minister replies to a question (p. 2122). 

Debate on second reading of Bill C-53 
(National Housing Act) continues (p. 2130). 

Labour groups that protested the Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to grant salary increases 
to civil servants listed by Minister of 
Finance in reply to a question (p. 2152). 

March 17—The question of disallowance 
of labour legislation passed by the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland was considered “and 
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a decision was made not to take any action,” 
the Prime Minister advises a questioner 
(pi5215504 

Bill C-53, to amend the National Housing 
Act to increase the aggregate amount of 
insured loans under the Act, read the third 
time and passed (p. 2158). 

March 21—Discussion of International 
trade opened by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 2250). He moved an amendment 
to the motion that the House go into com- 
mittee of supply, in which he called for 
action to remedy Canada’s unfavourable 
trade balance (p. 2268). 

An amendment to the amendment was 
moved by Harold E. Winch (Vancouver 
East) (p. 2268). 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
began a statement in reply (p. 2277) but 
the House adjourned before the question 
was put. The next day, March 22, he com- 
pleted his speech (p. 2302). The amendment 
to the amendment was defeated 182 to 45 
(p. 2333) and the amendment by an iden- 
tical vote (p. 2334). 

March 23—Reduction of civilian staff at 
HMCS Cornwallis stems from a number of 
causes, the major one being the new cen- 
tral heating plant with its modern fuel 
handling equipment, the Associate Minister 
of National Defence replies to a question 
(p. 2345). 

Scope of retraining program that CNR 
plans to carry out is one of the matters 
that should come before the committee on 
railways, air lines and shipping owned and 
controlled by the Government, says D. M. 
Fisher (Port Arthur) during debate on the 
motion to set up the committee (p. 2375). 

Some way to “transport” Hal Banks 
[Vice-President in Canada of the Seafarers’ 
International Union] somewhere “so that 
we are not obliged to contend with him” 
should be sought by the Minister of Trans- 
port, Mr. Fisher says later in the same 
speech (pp, 2376)8 

March 24—Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program will be extended until the 
end of May, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 2386). 

A committee has been set up to seek 
“an official national measure of unemploy- 
ment,” the Minister of Labour announces 
(pi238/o% 

March 25—The Government has no sym- 
pathy for racial discrimination policies and 
deplores the development of a situation that 
has given rise to violence and loss of life, 
the Prime Minister says in a statement on 
the situation in South Africa. At this time, 
however, “no beneficial purpose would be 
served by diplomatic protests” (p. 2448). 


Construction Association's Annual Brief 
Makes proposals for revision of federal labour code to clarify its provisions 
regarding picketing and strikes, to provide ‘protection’ for employees against 
compulsory union membership, and to prevent strikes in essential public services 


Revision of the federal labour code, 
illegal strikes and picketing, soundness of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, re-estab- 
lishment of the labour-management National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry, and apprenticeship training were 
the subjects of some of the more important 
recommendations made to the federal Gov- 
ernment on March 15 in the annual submis- 
sion of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion. 


The brief was based on the statement of 
policy and on the resolutions adopted at 
the Association’s 42nd annual meeting at 
the end of January (L.G., Mar., p. 252). 


In advocating the “modernization of la- 
bour legislation in accordance with present- 
day conditions and needs,” the brief de- 
clared, the CCA was not being anti-labour 
in its proposals, which were designed “to 
provide greater equality between the parties 
so that collective bargaining procedures 
will be still more effective and responsible 
in character.” 


None of the Association’s recommenda- 
tions involved much reduction in the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues, some would save money, 
and those that required expenditures by the 
Government were investments that would 
bring a return or would develop a larger 
base for future tax revenues, the submis- 
sion stated. 


Recommendations in the submission were 
largely reiterations of those made to the 
Government in previous years. 


The delegation, which was led by the 
CCA President J. M. Soules, reminded the 
Cabinet that the public works program of 
the federal Government amounted to about 
a tenth of the total volume of construction, 
and that the Government’s policies also 
greatly influenced the construction plans of 
companies and private individuals. 


Among the “more desirable” changes to 
the federal labour code advocated by the 
Association were: clarification of the law 
regarding picketing and strikes, “protection” 
of an employee against the compulsion to 
join a union as a condition of employment, 
provision for the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes “within our own country rather 
than in the U.S.A.,” and provision of means 
for preventing work stoppages in “essential 
public services.” 


The brief pointed out that the Association 
had previously advocated the vesting of 
unions with the status of legal entities, and 
it expressed satisfaction “that this status has 
been clarified and confirmed under the 
common law in a recent Supreme Court of 
Canada decision with respect to breach of 
contract and was spelled out last year in 
the B.C. Trades-union Act.” 

The CCA is still hopeful that the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry will function again. Periodic meetings 
are now being held between the heads of the 
construction unions and contractor associations 
in the United States on the national level. We 
have been gratified to see that the Canadian 


Labour Congress has also advocated national 
labour-management conferences. 


The Association said that the interest 
of the Department of Labour in the pro- 
posed restoration of the Joint Board was 
appreciated, and it pointed out that the 
principle of joint consultation is embodied in 
a number of advisory committees appointed 
by the federal Department of Labour. 


The Association again objected to the 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act in such a way that “the pro- 
visions contained in the schedules attached 
to federal construction contracts have ex- 
ceeded those contained in union agreements 
or provincial legislation,’ which it asserted 
had happened in some cases. It opposed 
such a practice as imposing an unnecessary 
extra expense on the taxpayers and as 
having a “disruptive effect on other work 
in the region.” It also complained that the 
Department had in one area changed its 
policy on overtime without warning or 
compensation to the contractors concerned. 


Another complaint the Association made 
was that “no distinction is made between 
building and engineering construction pro- 
jects or between urban and ‘bush’ jobs in 
the statutory daily and weekly maximum 
hours of work allowed on federal con- 
tracts.” It asked for greater flexibility in 
this regard, and that the maximums should 
be set on a weekly rather than on a daily 
basis. 


Referring to representations made pre- 
viously to a standing committee of the 
House of Commons and to the Minister of 
Labour on the subject of unemployment 
insurance, the Association said that it had 
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then mentioned its concern about the re- 
duced balance of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, and that it had recommended 
that the Fund’s “administration should be 
guided exclusively by sound actuarial prin- 
ciples.” It said also that “the Association 
has had reason to complain that the fund 
was being misused for purposes for which 
it was clearly never intended.” 

The CCA is also gravely concerned that the 
payment of benefits which now enable an 
unemployed person to collect up to a total of 
$79 a week net will undoubtedly have some 
influence on the incentive to work. It is there- 
fore felt that the most careful study should be 
given to all supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit plans and also to the “benefit” and “allow- 
able earnings” scales. 


The Association reiterated its appreciation 
of the encouragement and help given by the 
Department of Labour to the apprentice- 
ship and vocational training program and 
to the development of national trade train- 
ing standards. It said that it was pleased 
that the Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee at its last meeting had approved 
of the Association’s training policies. 

The CCA affirmed its intention of con- 
tinuing to “stress the special responsibility 
of employers in assisting in our industrial 
education programs, both in the provision 
of opportunities for on-site training and in 
assistance to our schools, whether they be 
vocational schools, apprenticeship centres, 
technical institutions or universities.” It 
asked for continued assistance by the federal 
Government in this work. 


In the matter of housing, the brief 
referred to the unusually uncertain outlook 
this year. It commended the Government for 
increasing the appropriation of funds to be 


used in financing operations of CMHC under 
the terms of the National Housing Act. 
Regarding the effect of the new interest of 
3 per cent on NHA mortgages in attracting 
investment funds on a large scale, “much 
depends upon the extent to which the 
federal Government exercises its role as a 
residual lender,” the brief said. 


The Association repeated some of the 
recommendations it had made in the past 
for “increasing the opportunities for im- 
proved housing for the under-$5,000-a-year 
group.” It again advised the amendment of 
the NHA to allow existing houses to be 
bought under the Act, and to make the 
financing of housing for rent more attractive 
to investors. 

The Association’s previous recommenda- 
tion that the federal sales tax should be 
removed from building materials that are 
still subject to it was repeated. Not only 
was this request not heeded, the brief said, 
but the rise in the old age security portion 
of the tax had increased the effective rate 
to 11 per cent, thereby increasing construc- 
tion costs. 


The Association commended the federal 
Government “for its good example in 
scheduling construction and general pur- 
chases in the winter months and in promot- 
ing wintertime construction on a widespread 
scale through the various publicity media.” 
It expressed belief in the value of the 
municipal winter works incentive program. 
It said, however, that an earlier announce- 
ment regarding the scheme “would be help- 
ful in enabling more municipalities to parti- 
cipate.” A continuation of the campaign to 
encourage wintertime construction was 
recommended. 





Belgian Program Has Retrained 25,000 Unemployed for New Jobs 


Some 25,000 unemployed persons in Bel- 
gium have been retrained for new jobs 
during the past 15 years. 

Under the Belgian program, training 
centres are situated in various parts of the 
country, and the training system is a flexible 
one that seeks to adapt the kinds of trades 
taught to the needs of the economy as 
forecast ‘by a manpower studies unit. The 
average course lasts from five to eight 
months, but the training time is shortened 
when possible. 

There are 68 training sections scattered 
throughout the country, and the number 
who completed training in 1959, including 
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110 who received “on-the-job” training 
with an employer, was 1,700. It is expected 
that in 1960 the number will reach 2,500. 

Most trainees are in their 20’s or 30’s, 
but some are older. The retraining pro- 
gram is separate from Belgium’s regular 
vocational training program, under which 
younger persons are trained. 

When a worker successfully completes 
his course he is considered to be semi- 
qualified, and a few months of practical 
experience are usually enough to make him 
fully skilled. Sometimes, however, a further 
course during the following winter may be 
needed to complete his training. 








Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased by 106 from the third quarter and 
by 90 from the fourth quarter of 1958. Of the 259 fatalities in the fourth 
quarter, 69 occurred in construction, 44 in transportation and communications 


There were 259* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1959, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 106 from the previous quarter, 
in which 365 were recorded, including 43 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 349 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were three accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

The five crew-members of a four-engined 
cargo plane en route to Baffin Island from 
Montreal died when the plane crashed 
near St. Cléophas de Brandon, Que., on 
November 4. 

Four construction workers were killed 
in Montreal on November 6, when the 
concrete roof of an extension to a plant 
under which approximately twenty-five men 
were working collapsed. On the evening of 
the same day, the three crew-members of a 
schooner were drowned during a storm, a 
few miles off the Ile-aux-Coudres, Que. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
0000) the largest number of fatalities, 69, 
was in construction: 41 in buildings and 
structures, 20 in highways and bridges and 
8 in miscellaneous construction. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1958 numbered 53: 18 in buildings and 
structures, 23 in highways and ‘bridges and 
12 in miscellaneous construction. During 
1959’s third quarter, 76 fatalities were 
listed: 39 in buildings and structures, 30 in 
highways and bridges and 7 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation, storage and communications 
industry resulted in the deaths of 44 persons; 
17 of these fatal accidents were in local 
and highway transportation, 10 in railway 
transportation, 8 in air transportation and 
7 in water transportation. During the same 
period last year, 43 deaths were reported, 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 99 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 23 in agricul- 
ture alone. 


including 14 in railway transportation, 13 
in water transportation, 8 in telegraphs and 
telephone and 6 in local and highway trans- 
portation. Accidents in this industrial group- 
ing during July, August and September 
1959 resulted in the deaths of 51 workers; 
20 of the deaths occurred in railway trans- 
portation, 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 7 in water transportation and 2 
each in storage and telegraphs and telephone. 

Thirty-five fatalities were recorded in the 
mining industry: 24 in metal mining, 4 in 
coal mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. During the same period in 1958, 
115 fatalities were listed: 26 in metal min- 
ing, 79 in coal mining, and 10 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. There were 37 
fatalities during the third quarter, 20 in 
metal mining, 7 in coal mining and 10 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 

During the quarter, 34 persons died acci- 
dentally in manufacturing; 8 of the fatalities 
occurred in wood products, 6 in food 
products, 3 each in iron and steel products 
and non-ferrous metal products and 2 each 
in paper products and non-metallic mineral 
products. During the same period of the 
previous year, 39 deaths were reported; of 
these, 11 were in iron and steel products, 





The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 


employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial disease as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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Fourth Quarter of 1959 
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Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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7 in transportation equipment, 5 in wood 
products and 4 each in food products, paper 
products and non-metallic mineral products. 
Accidents during the third quarter of 1959 
resulted in the deaths of 66 workers; of 
these fatalities, 19 were in iron and steel 
products, 12 in wood products, 6 each in 
non-ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
mineral products and 5 in food products. 

There were 32 fatalities in the logging 
industry, a decrease of 6 over the same 
period of 1958. During 1959’s third quar- 
ter, 28 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 259 
fatalities recorded during the fourth quarter 
(see chart page 360) shows that 74 (29 per 
cent) were listed under the heading “struck 
by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.,” of 
which 7 were under the heading “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.,” 16 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 51 under 
“struck by other objects.” 


The cause “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
etc.” was responsible for 67 deaths; 27 in 
accidents involving automobiles and trucks, 
22 involving tractors and loadmobiles, 10 
involving aircraft and 2 involving water- 
craft. In the classification “falls and/or 
slips,” 43 fatalities were recorded, all of 
them from falls to different levels. 

Twenty-seven fatalities were listed in the 
“caught in, on or between” category; of 
these, 10 were equally divided between 
“machinery” and “tractors and loadmobiles,” 
4 involved “buildings and structures,” 3 
“hoisting and conveying apparatus” and 
3 “automobiles and _ trucks.” 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 75. In British Columbia, there 
were 59; in Quebec, 49; and in Alberta, 27. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 111 fatalities in October, 93 in Novem- 
ber and 55 in December. 





Meeting Considers Establishment Of Ontario Farm Safety Council 


The possible formation of an Ontario 
Farm Safety Council was one of the subjects 
discussed during the two-day annual Farm 
Safety Conference held at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in Guelph, February 
9 and 10. 

The Council would probably include 
representatives of the Ontario government, 
farm organizations and other rural, provin- 
cial, and national groups interested in the 
promotion of farm safety throughout the 
province. 

The nearly 400 delegates who attended 
the meeting agreed that county or district 
safety councils or committees consisting of 
representatives of existing farm and rural 
groups should be established in Ontario to 
further rural safety education. 

The objective of the Conference, the 
second held by the Ontario Government and 
sponsored jointly by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, was to bring together a 
group of public-spirited farm people, who 
are leaders in their communities, for the 
purpose of (a) focusing attention on the 
extreme urgency of the farm accident 
problem; (b) mobilizing effective public 
support for farm accident prevention activi- 
ties; and (c) encouraging organized rural 
groups to develop continuous effective farm 
safety programs. 

One of the main topics discussed was the 
Ontario Farm Accident Survey, a year-long 
study of rural accidents that began March 
1, 1959. Some 5,500 farm reporters in 
every county and district are reporting to 
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the Ontario Government farm accidents 
that occur in their areas, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is compiling statistics 
on the extent of the accident problem. 

A preliminary report showed that be- 
tween March 1, 1959 and September 1, 1959 
there were 4,057 accidents on Ontario 
farms, resulting in 144 deaths, 119 per- 
manent injuries, 3,019 temporary injuries 
and 44,280 days off work. Property damage 
as a result of these accidents totalled more 
than $2,700,000. 

Motor vehicles were responsible for most 
of the fatalities in the six-month period, 
21 in the first quarter, 32 in the second. 
Most of the permanent disabilities, 20 in 
the first quarter and 41 in the second, 
resulted from being caught in machinery. 
“Falls and stumbles” caused most of the 
temporary disabilities, 417 in the first quar- 
ter and 590 in the second. 

The survey lists accidents by place and 
cause, nature of accident, equipment in- 
volved, and the age of the victims. 

During the first six months of the survey, 
fires, which started from innumerable 
causes, took 13 lives on Ontario farms and 
resulted in $2,375,000 damage to farm 
property. 

The general sessions of the Conference 
dealt with the safe operation of farm trac- 
tors; achieving traffic safety through driver 
licensing and the point system; organizing a 
local farm safety council; how the farm 
family can promote safety; and safety in 
the home. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Elimination of Overlapping of Service 


Two Ontario organizations set up liaison committees fo eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of services for disabled, agree to new division of activities 
on basis of patient's age. Saskatchewan agencies form co-ordinating council 


The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
and the Rehabilitation Foundation have set 
up two joint liaison committees in a work- 
ing arrangement designed to eliminate 
overlapping or duplication in their services. 

The first step is a new division of activi- 
ties according to the age of the patients. 
The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
will take care of needy crippled children up 
to and including 18 years of age, and the 
Rehabilitation Foundation will deal with the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons 19 
years of age and older. 

Previously the division of responsibility 
was at the age of 21) years, The reason 
for the change is that at 19 the’ choice 
of a career becomes the major consideration. 

The primary function of the Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation is to make disabled men 
and women fit to earn a livelihood—in com- 
merce, in industry, in the professions or at 
home. The new arrangement is expected to 
hasten the process for young people by 
preventing overlapping and lost time. 

% * 

A new organization whose aims are to 
improve and expand services to disabled 
persons, strengthen rehabilitation agencies 
and improve their programs, and encourage 
research in rehabilitation has been formed 
in Saskatchewan. More than 40 voluntary 
and government agencies were represented 
at the founding conference. 

The Co-ordinating Council on Rehabilita- 
tion (Saskatchewan) will take steps to 
enable the participating agencies to combine 
their efforts to best advantage. These 
measures will include familiarizing each 
agency with the functions and practices of 
other agencies, pooling of resources to gain 
common goals, minimizing duplication of 
effort, streamlining communication between 
agencies, and determining gaps in the agen- 
cies’ programs with the idea of filling them. 

Dri l.osBa Hunty of © thes <Colleseiecot 
Medicine, University of Saskatchewan, was 
elected President of the Council. Robert 
Talbot, Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, and Dr. F. E. 
Coburn, Saskatchewan Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, were named Vice-Presidents. 

The Council plans to hold its first annual 
conference in October this year. 
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A one-room school was officially opened 
in Calgary recently to supply formal educa- 
tion for physically handicapped children. 
Most of the children who are now attending 
the school had previously had no chance of 
formal education except through correspond- 
ence courses. 

The funds for building the centre in which 
the school is situated were provided by the 
Canadian Legion Polio Fund and the Lions 
Club, and the cost of running the school 
will be borne jointly by the Calgary Public 
School Board and the Alberta Department 
of Education. The Active Club is providing 
bus transportation for the students. 

* * oS 

Around the Provinces—The Housing and 
Home Nursing Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and Rehabil- 
itation has appointed a geriatrician. He is 
Dr. Borys Kobrynski, who had been em- 
ployed as a senior specialist with the 
province’s Department of Public Health. 

The Montreal Rehabilitation Centre 
treated 1,054 patients last year. Treatments 
totalled. 71,534, or.22,557 days ©of Gaye: 
Patients discharged by the Centre numbered 
703, of whom 463 returned to their former 
jobs or entered new ones. 

The Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa 
treated 270 patients in 1959 compared with 
85 in 1958. It closed 125 cases compared 
with 13 the year before. Of the 125 patients 
whose treatment was finished last year, 25 
resumed their normal employment and 24 
found new jobs. 

* * e 

The 8th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
will be held in New York City, August 28 
to September 2, 1960. 

The Society is a federation of voluntary 
national organizations in 38 countries, work- 
ing to provide crippled children and adults 
with the facilities and opportunities they 
need to overcome their hanidcaps. 

More than 5,000 rehabilitation practi- 
tioners and volunteers are expected to 
attend—1,500 of them from outside the 
United States. 

The 3rd International Congress of Phy- 
sical Medicine will be held in Washington, 
August 21 to 28, 1960. 





Older Workers 


3,000 Replies to Minister's Enquiry 


By mid-March more than 3,000 replies received to Minister's enquiry regarding 
older workers. Respondents represented every segment of Canadian industry, 
and replies constitute the combined experience of a large number of employers 


During the past several months some 
45,000 enquiries regarding older workers 
were sent by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, to employers from coast to coast 
(L.G.,. Nov.; 1959, p. 1172). In order that 
as many employers as possible might under- 
stand the social and economic problem of 
the older worker the list included branches 
and agencies as well as head offices of 
large organizations. 

By the middle of March more than 3,000 
replies had been received. As many of 
these letters spoke for associated companies 
or for hundreds of branches or agencies, 
it is estimated that the replies represent 
the views and practices of from 10,000 to 
15,000 of those receiving the Minister’s 
enquiry. The contents, therefore, constitute 
the combined experience of a large segment 
of industry. Every section of Canadian 
industry was represented in the replies. 

This effort was widely supported by 
newspapers, trade magazines and other 
periodicals all across the country in edi- 
torials, news stories, feature columns and 
special articles. 

It will take many months to fully tabulate 
and assess the mass of information con- 
tained in the replies before a report can 
be issued. However, it is possible to report 
some impressions and items of particular 
interest. 

From the employers’ replies it is evident 
that a great deal of interest has been 
aroused in the potential of workers past 40 
years of age and in their fuller utilization 
by industry. Some employers stated that 
they had not realized the complexities of 
the problem before receiving the Minister’s 
letter. Others knew of it and were taking 
steps towards a greater use of older man- 
power. 

The majority of employers replying agreed 
that in productivity, absenteeism, accident 
rates, dependability and all-round utility, 
workers past 40 were satisfactory employees. 
Several pointed out that what an older 
worker may lack in vigour and speed he 
makes up in experience, stability, and sense 
of responsibility. 

It is apparent that more employers are 
realizing that a balanced force of both 
older and younger workers can enhance the 
qualities peculiar to each group, thereby 
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contributing to greater over-all efficiency. A 
balanced work force of varying ages can 
also lay the foundation for elimination of 
difficulties arising in the future from having 
too many employees in the same age group. 


One of the reasons mentioned by a 
number of employers for age discrimination 
is the practice of promotions from within a 
company. This desirable policy, which is to 
the benefit of a company’s employees, 
usually results in the filling of openings by 
promotion. Sometimes one opening means 
a series of promotions right down the line, 
leaving a vacancy at the lowest or beginner’s 
earning range. Frequently, say employers, 
a person in his thirties or forties is unwilling 
to start at the bottom or cannot afford to 
take the wages or salary offered. Therefore 
it seems natural to fill the position with a 
young worker. 


Employers explain that occasions arise 
where no qualified employee is available for 
promotion. An experienced applicant may 
then be sought outside the company and a 
qualified person may get preference if he 
or she is past 40 because of maturity and 
experience. These cases, however, seem to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 


There is some reluctance among em- 
ployers to hire applicants who are too old 
for entrance to a pension plan or whose 
term of service would be too short to build 
adequate pension benefits. Some employers 
report attempts to deal with this problem 
in a practical way. They have instituted 
special savings plans by payroll deduction 
for such employees. The funds accumulated 
are invested in bonds, annuities or other 
form of security to provide a compensating 
cushion of assets upon retirement. In some 
instances employers supplement these funds 
by contributions. In others they do not. 

Several employers reported raising retire- 
ment ages to 67, 68 and, in a few cases, 
to age 70. Others stated their retirement 
policy was flexible, permitting capable em- 
ployees to continue working for years past 
normal retirement age. 

A considerable number of employers said 
that their particular pension plan offered 
no obstacle either to the hiring of older 
workers or their retention past normal 
retiring age. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Mechanization and Automation in Offices 
Little doubt that introduction of electronic computers for data handling will 
bring profound changes to office work and to employment outlook for clerical 
workers. ILO committee studies effects of office mechanization and automation 


Within the past decade a revolutionary 
development has been taking place in office 
work as a result of the introduction of 
electronic computers for the handling of 
data. The probable effects of this new 
development upon the clerical working force 
is causing much concern. 


Reliable information on the subject is 
meagre. There can be little doubt, however, 
that automation will bring profound changes 
to office work and to the employment out- 
look for office occupations. 


Women, who have a special stake in this 
situation because so many of them are 
engaged in office work, will have a great 
interest in the special consideration given 
to the effects of mechanization and auto- 
mation in offices at a recent meeting of the 
ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers. 


The background papers for this discus- 
sion are to be published in early issues 
of International Labour Review, an ILO 
monthly publication. They analyse the func- 
tions of the office and its changing man- 
power needs. The effects of mechanization 
are dealt with both in early stages and in 
the more recent phase following the adop- 
tion of highly complex machines that carry 
out a sequence of operations. Against this 
background the report discusses the intro- 
duction and gradual spread of automation 
in offices and its impact on office work and 
office workers. 


The aim of both mechanization and auto- 
mation is to reduce clerical costs. Early 
labour-saving devices such as the typewriter 
and the adding machine, which relieved a 
good deal of laborious manual work, had 
little effect on the need for clerical man- 
power. However the later highly mechanized 
systems have resulted in economies in staff 
requirements and reduced “the persistent 
problem of personnel procurement.” Yet 
“the productivity increases made possible 
by mechanization have apparently barely 
kept pace with the increasing volume of 
work.” 


Whether the effects of automation will 
be similarly reassuring remains an urgent 
question, however, since “potential man- 
power economies in routine clerical work 
are vastly greater where electronic equipment 
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is used than under conventional mechanized 
systems.”2 Various points of view are 
advanced. For example, the belief is widely 
held that the “computer-derived technol- 
ogies” will create a major source of new 
employment. At the same time it is em- 
phasized that “the swollen ranks of the 
clerical work force, which has grown so 
rapidly since the beginning of the century, 
may experience an equally rapid decline.” 

Particularly pertinent is this observation: 
“Obviously, all office workers will not 
be affected to the same extent; some occu- 
pations will hardly be touched at all— 
particularly jobs dealing directly with the 
public, or requiring reflection, as in answer- 
ing correspondence... machine operators, of 
every description, will also be in continued 
demand, since many of these are required 
in a fully automated data-processing instal- 
lation as well as with older types of 
mechanized equipment. Those most affected 
will undoubtedly be the class of workers 
possessing one of the traditional clerical 
skills—bookkeeping, filing, accountancy, in- 
voicing, etc—and all the semi-skilled work- 
ers who have learnt to do the routine 
manual operations connected with this 
work. For these workers, job opportunities 
are bound to diminish as this is the area of 
work directly taken over by the machines... 
How far this results in unemployment will 
depend, not only on the economic possibili- 
ties for the absorption of displaced workers, 
but also on their own adaptability and the 
training facilities which they are offered.”4 

The problem must be tackled on many 
fronts. By no means the least requirement 
is “a new conception of vocational training 
as a continuous process rather than as a 
single initial investment at the beginning 
of a clerical career.”’5 


1Jnternational Labour Organization Effects of 
Mechanization and Automation in Offices, Advisory 
Comiittee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, Fifth Session, Cologne, 1959. Third Item on 
the Agenda, page 50-51. 


2Same, page dl. 
3 Same, page 52. 
4 Same, page 60. 
5 Same, page 77. 








From the Labour Gazette, April 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Enaciment of Workmen's Compensation Act by Manitoba Legislature recommended 
by Royal Commission. Toronto police force enlarged so that policemen might have 
two off-duty days a month. Domestic help reported scarce in Ottawa district 


Enactment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by the Legislature of Manitoba 
was recommended in the report of a Royal 
Commission published in March 1910 and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
April 1910. The Commission recommended 
that the Act should apply to all employers 
of five or more workmen, that the com- 
pensation should be paid by the employers, 
and that the amount should not exceed 
half the diminution in the wage-earning 
capacity of the victim in non-fatal cases, 
and $1,500 in fatal accidents. 

The Commission recommended that the 
right to the full amount of compensation 
in non-fatal accidents not become effective 
until after the second month of employ- 
ment, if the injured person were other than 
a journeyman tradesman working at his 
own trade. For the first month he would be 
entitled to 25 per cent of the diminution 
in his earning power, and in the second 
month to 40 per cent. 

In cases of total and permanent disability 
or death, the recommendation was that 
negligence not be a bar to recovery of 
compensation, except when the victim was 
drunk at the time the accident occurred. 

It was proposed that compensation in 
fatal accidents be paid only to dependents 
resident in the province at the time of the 
accident, and in non-fatal accidents, only 
as long as the recipient was living in the 
province. 

Another recommendation was that com- 
pensation be paid only when disability lasted 
for more than two weeks. 

A substantial deposit in cash or bonds 
should be made with the Government by all 
companies doing accident and liability insur- 
ance business in the province, and the com- 
panies should be required to make regular 
returns to the Government similar to those 
then being made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment by life insurance companies, the Com- 
mission recommended. 

In Toronto, the police force was increased 
by 58, bringing the total strength to 475, 
in order that the man might be able to 
have two days a month off duty. 

In Ottawa, domestic help was reported 
to be the scarcest kind of labour in the 
district. The local National Trades and 


Labour Council dealt with the problem and 
recommended “that more comforts be pro- 
vided for servants in the homes of their 
employers.” 

The Ottawa Public School Board was 
reported to have raised the maximum salary 
for principals holding first-class certificates 
from $1,800 to $2,000. The report said that 
a corresponding increase had been given to 
teachers in the lower grades two years 
before. 

A police magistrate in Ontario fined two 
men for calling strikebreakers “scabs”. The 
magistrate said, “I want it to be distinctly 
understood that I object to that word.” 

At the end of March a conciliation board 
reported in a dispute between the British 
Columbia Copper Company, Greenwood, 
B.C., and the Greenwood Miners’ Union, 
No. 22, of the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

The dispute, the LABOUR GAZETTE said, 
arose when the union informed the com- 
pany that “unless every man (except offi- 
cials and shift-bosses) working in the mines 
and smelter, under our jurisdiction, has a 
paid-up card in our union by noon, the 
11th of January, 1910, we will go out on 
strike and refuse to work with the non-union 
mens 

The majority report of the board held 
that there was no justification whatever for 
the union’s demand, and that if the com- 
pany acceded to it, it “would be most 
unjustly discriminating against those of its 
employees who do not belong to the 
Western Federation of Miners.” 


The union’s nominee, however, in a 
minority report, disagreed with this view. 
He said that it was difficult for those not 
familiar with local conditions to gain a 
thorough understanding of the issue in- 
volved. Briefly stated, he said, the con- 
troversy had arisen out of an attempt by 
the miners’ union to maintain its jurisdiction 
against the encroachments of a so-called 
“Blectricians’ Union”. He contended that 
the union had taken the only possible course 
to protect itself, and that the miners’ stand 
against the formation of dual unions in the 
industry was absolutely correct and in the 
interests of both the workmen and the 
industry. 
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TEAMWORK 


in. INDUSTRY 





One of Canada’s oldest practitioners of 
joint consultation—the Labour-Management 
Production Committee at the Kitchener meat 
packing plant of Burns and Co. (Eastern) 
Ltd.—is having its 16th birthday this year. 

Interviewed recently, spokesmen for the 
company and Local 139 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America reported 
on the progress the committee has made 
through its plant housekeeping, safety and 
suggestion programs, and added comments 
on what the group has achieved in the 
related fields of employer-employee relations 
and communications. 

Committee members assist in maintaining 
high standards of plant cleanliness by keep- 
ing their fellow-employees constantly re- 
minded of company procedures and regula- 
tions. 

A variety of approaches is used in pro- 
moting safe working conditions and habits 
for the 650 employees. Safety posters are 
on display in a number of prominent loca- 
tions, and there are periodic safety drives to 
keep awareness at a healthy pitch. Com- 
mittee members team up with plant foremen 
to lend the program impetus by keeping a 
watchful eye on the safety practices of their 
fellow employees. Promotion of safe driving 
campaigns for driver-salesmen operating in 
and out of Kitchener also receives a great 
deal of attention in both union and manage- 
ment quarters. 

Biggest and most successful of the joint 
ventures undertaken by labour and manage- 
ment at Burns is the suggestion award pro- 
gram. When only eight suggestions were 
offered by employees in 1958, the produc- 
tion committee decided it was time to 
overhaul the whole system. Although the 
revitalized suggestion program has_ been 
operating only since January 1959, 40 sug- 
gestions were received in the first 10 months 
of the year. 

George Imhoff, President of Local 139 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, member of the LMPC, and a 
Burns employee for 19 years, was asked 
for a statement on the value of joint con- 
sultation from the union’s point of view. 

Replied Mr. Imhoff: “A Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee is a marvellous 
thing to have in a plant for promoting 
good working relations between workers 
and management. Our committee has helped 
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us to iron out a lot of production problems. 
Because we all realize its value, it has 
received a lot of close co-operation and 
support from both the company and the 
union. 

“T joined the committee last May,” con- 
tinued Mr. Imhoff, “but before that, like 
everyone else, I knew what it was doing. 
My honest opinion...is that no plant 
should be without one. I would even go so 
far as to say that any sizeable plant needs 
such a committee for its successful opera- 
tion.” 

Personnel manager H. I. “Bert” Long- 
worth believes that all phases of union- 
management co-operation at Burns—the 
teamwork being demonstrated in the fields 
of product quality, plant housekeeping, 
safety and suggestions, for example—are 
making a great contribution to production 
efficiency. 

“In the 16 years that have elapsed since 
it was first organized,” said Mr. Longworth, 
“our Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee has been a continuous help in develop- 
ing co-operation... Between the two of 
us we operate an LMPC that has done, 
and is doing, a good job.” 

* * * 

Management and employees of Crystal 
Dairy Limited, a pioneer company in Leth- 
bridge, Alta., recently celebrated the firm’s 
50th anniversary by sponsoring an “Open 
House” on four successive afternoons and 
evenings. 

Members of the staff returned to work 
each evening so that interested families and 
friends, together with the general public, 
could see the plant in operation. 

The success of this venture was due mainly 
to the firm’s Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committee, whose membership is com- 
posed of representatives from both manage- 
ment and Local 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers (CLC). 

The members formed subcommittees to 
look after publicity, invitations, reception 
of guests, plant tours and refreshments. 
Route salesmen issued invitations to all their 
customers to attend the “Open House” on 
a certain night, and they themselves were 
present to receive their guests. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote 
and rejected seven applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
eleven applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard the motor vessels Teco, P.W. and 
Cloverleaf, operated by the Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard tugs operated by Straits Towing 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., p. 170). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands and cook-deckhands 
employed aboard tugs operated by Stone 
Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and Van- 
couver. The Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., Mar., p. 268) (See also item 
7 of “Applications Rejected,” below). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by McKenzie Barge 
& Marine Ways Limited, Vancouver. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers intervened (L.G., 
Mar., p. 268) (See also item 3 of “Applica- 
tions Rejected,” below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Algom Uranium Mines _ Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170). The vote affected a unit of office, 





clerical and technical employees. (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited, respondent, and the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (unlicensed per- 
sonnel S.S. Prince George, Vancouver) 
(L.G., Mar., p. 268). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Mar., p. 268). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board (See also 
item 6). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
Persone, (Ll. e Mal. Dp. 1265), “The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees eligible to vote in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board (See 
also item 4 of “Applications Granted,” 
above). 

4, International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener (garage mechanics in Merchandise 
Services Department at Vancouver) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the unit of employees 
for which the application for certification 
was made was not considered by the Board 
to be separately appropriate for collective 
bargaining, being only part of a much 
larger unit of employees who are employed 
in similar operations of the Company and 
who are for the most part already repre- 
sented by the intervener, the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
in collective bargaining with the employer. 


5. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, respondent, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees, intervener, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, intervener 
(truck drivers in Merchandise Services 
Department at Vancouver) (L.G., Feb., p. 
170). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the unit of employees for which 
the application for certification was made 
was not considered by the Board to be 
separately appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, being only part of a much larger 
unit of employees who are employed in 
similar operations of the company and who 
are for the most part already represented 
by the intervener, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, in collective 
bargaining with the employer. 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, King- 
come Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises. British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Workers, intervener (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., Mar., p. 269). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board at a date subsequent 
to the date of the application (See also 


item 2). 
7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 


Stone Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and 
Vancouver, respondent, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the Board at a 
date subsequent to the date of the applica- 
tion (See also item 3 of “Applications 
Granted,” above). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways at Kamloops, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the Port of New Westminster by the 
Merchants Cartage Company Limited of 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Gurric). 

3. L’Union des Artistes, on behalf of a 
unit of performers employed by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation in the prov- 
ince of Quebec (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of grain door repairmen employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
DeSs Tysoe): 


5. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers employed by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


7. Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited in the loading and unloading of 
deep sea vessels at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


9. Saskatchewan Teamsters’ Local No. 
565, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Milne’s Van & Storage Limited and operat- 
ing in and out of Regina, Sask. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


10. Canadian National Railways Police 
Association, on behalf of a unit of railway 
police employed by the Canadian National 
Railways (Investiagting Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 

11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by various terminal 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont., represented by the Lake- 
head Terminal Elevators Association (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
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2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
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4. Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

6. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union, Local 333 of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

7. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. John Kron & Son Limited, Winnipeg, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 


Dawson Miners Union, Local 564 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie #(L.Ge Rebrapalynl): 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
Disd5)2 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1301). 

2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, and negotiating com- 
mittee representing the Associated Non- 
Operating Unions (no conciliation officer 
appointed previously). 

3. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (see above). 

4. Canadian National Railways M.V. 
Bluenose and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., March, p. 
270). 





Union Shop Provisions Multiply in U.S. Agreements 


Union shop provisions in collective agree- 
ments have been spreading in the United 
States during the past five years, mainly by 
conversion from maintenance of member- 
ship provisions, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The survey covered contracts 
affecting 1,000 workers or more and in 
effect during 1958-59. The total number of 
employees covered was 7,500,000. 

The survey showed that 74 per cent of 
the workers were affected by union shop 
provisions, 7 per cent by maintenance of 
membership clauses, and 19 per cent by 
agreements that merely recognized the 


union as bargaining agent. A _ previous 
similar study by the Bureau, undertaken in 
1954, showed that 64 per cent of the 
workers were under union shop contracts, 
17 per cent were affected by maintenance of 
membership provisions, and 19 per cent by 
mere recognition clauses. 

In the latest survey, about 20 per cent 
of the agreements with union shop provi- 
sions were found to allow exemption from 
these provisions for certain groups of em- 
ployees, usually those who were not union 
members at the date of the contract. 

Less than 10 per cent of the agreements 
provided for preferential hiring of union 
members. 


NN 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Labour Relations Board’s decision to allow company fo prosecute union upheld by 
Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. Action brought by expelled members against 
union dismissed by B.C. Supreme Court because internal remedies not exhausted 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed two appeals brought by the same 
union and involving the same dispute. In 
the first appeal, the Court ruled that the 
consent to prosecute issued by the Labour 
Relations Board was an administrative deci- 
sion that did not require for its validity 
previous hearing of the party against which 
the consent to prosecute was granted. In 
the second, the Court rejected the union’s 
application to enjoin penal proceedings 
against it in a lower court, finding such 
proceedings within that court’s jurisdiction. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
found that a court action against a union 
brought by expelled members of the union 
was premature because the internal remedies 
for appeal provided by the union constitu- 
tion had not been exhausted. Also, the 
Court ruled that a discharge of employees 
by an employer following their expulsion 
from the union for dual unionism did not 
actually contravene Section 6(2) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...tules granting of permission to prosecute is 
within Board 


On February 19, 1959 the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed two appeals 
from two judgments of the Superior Court 
involving the same union and the same 
labour dispute. In one appeal the Court, 
confirming the Superior Court’s decision, 
ruled that the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision allowing the company to prosecute 
the union for breach of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act was not an act of judicial character 
but was within the Board’s administrative 
powers and jurisdiction. In the second appeal 
the Court confirmed the Superior Court’s 
judgment refusing the issue of the writ 
of prohibition that would enjoin the pro- 
ceedings against the union in the Court of 
Sessions of the Peace. 


jurisdiction of Labour Relations 


In March 1958, Pert Hosiery Ltd. of 
Montreal informed the Labour Relations 
Board that its employees, members of Syn- 
dicat du bas faconné et circulaire de Mont- 
réal Inc., were on strike illegally, and, 
pursuant to Section 49 of the Labour 
Relations Act, asked for the consent of 
the Board to prosecute the union. The Board 
then wired the union informing it of the 
complaint; the telegram was acknowledged. 

On April 1, the Board informed the union 
that it had rendered its decision on March 
31, authorizing the company to prosecute 
the union for breach of Sections 24, 43, 46 
and 47 of the Labour Relations Act. 

On April 14, a writ of summons was 
issued in the Court of Sessions of the Peace 
addressed to the union. Then, the union took 
action to have the Board’s decision annulled 
as having been rendered in contravention of 
the rule audi alteram partem, and applied 
for a writ of prohibition enjoining the Court 
of Sessions of the Peace from proceedings 
against it. 

The action in nullity was tried by 
Mr. Justice Perrier of the Superior Court 
who on July 15, 1958 rejected the applica- 
tion to declare the Board’s decision null. 

The union alleged lack or excess of juris- 
diction on the part of the Board in issuing 
the consent and stressed the fact that the 
Board did not bring to its attention the 
complaints that the company presented when 
asking for permission to prosecute. Also, the 
union alleged that the Board did not give 
it an opportunity to present its views regard- 
ing the dispute before rendering the decision. 

The Superior Court held that the Board 
in granting the permission to prosecute 
simply exercised one of its administrative 
powers conferred on it by Sec. 49 of the 
Act, thus the Board acted within the limits 
of its jurisdiction. The Court added that 
the Board, after receiving an application 
for consent to prosecute, is not bound to 
make either an investigation as to the merits 
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of the complaints or to hear the parties 
involved in the dispute. Far from exercising 
a judicial power, the Board, by granting 
authorization to prosecute, simply renders 
an administrative act which allows the 
interested parties to submit their respective 
grievances to competent tribunals which will 
consider the respective rights of the parties 
concerned. For these reasons, the Superior 
Court rejected the union’s action. 

The union appealed Mr. Justice Perrier’s 
decision to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
There the union argued that the authoriza- 
tion to prosecute is not only an act of 
administration but also has a character, if 
not judicial, at least quasi-judicial. In sup- 
port of its claim the union referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal v. Commission de relations ou- 
vriéres de la Province de Québec (L.G. 
1953, p. 1177). The Court, however, held 
that there was an essential difference 
between the case under review and the 
Alliance case. In the latter case, when the 
Board revoked a certification order without 
notifying and hearing the union in question, 
it rendered a judicial decision and deprived 
the union of a right that was previously 
legally conferred upon it. 

In the case at bar, the consent to prose- 
cute could, pursuant to Sec. 49 of the Act, 
be granted either by the Board or by the 
Attorney General. The Court held that 
such a consent was a purely administrative 
act. Supposing that the company, instead 
of approaching the Board, had asked the 
Attorney General for permission to prose- 
cute, then, no one would expect that the 
Attorney General, before rendering his 
decision, would have to ask the union to 
appear before him to attempt to justify the 
stoppage of work. The Board, in this respect, 
is in the same situation as the Attorney 
General. The consent of the Board to start 
penal proceedings before competent courts 
is an administrative act. 

The Court unanimously dismissed the 
union’s appeal to annul the Board’s consent 
to prosecute. 

The union’s second appeal was from the 
decision of Mr. Justice Deslauriers of the 
Superior Court who, on August 28, 1958, 
rejected the union’s demand for a writ of 
prohibition enjoining the Court of Sessions 
of the Peace from penal proceedings against 
the union. 

The union applied to the Superior Court 
for the writ of prohibition in order to stop 
the proceedings before the Court of Sessions 
of the Peace pending its first appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Perrier. The union based its 
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case on the contention that the Board, giving 
its consent for prosecution without hearing 
the union, exceeded its jurisdiction and, 
consequently the proceedings before the 
Court of Sessions of the Peace were also 
outside the Court’s jurisdiction. 

As the Court of Queen’s Bench rejected 
the union’s appeal in the action to annul the 
Board’s consent for prosecution, for basic- 
ally the same reasons it also dismissed the 
union’s second appeal. Syndicat du_ bas 
faconné et circulaire de Montréal Inc. v. 
Commission de relations ouvriéres de la 
province de Québec, and Syndicat du bas 
faconné et circulaire de Montréal Inc. et 
autres v. Cour des sessions de la paix du 
district de Montréal (1960) R.J. B.R. ‘No. 1, 
Deu 34: 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. finds discharge of employees after expulsion 
from union not in contravention of I.R.D.I. Act 


On October 13, 1959, Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that where there is no provision in a 
closed shop agreement between a company 
and a union requiring discharge of an em- 
ployee for dual unionism, and an employee 
is discharged consequent upon his expulsion 
from the union for dual unionism (as pro- 
vided by the union constitution), his dis- 
charge is not in violation of Section 6 (2) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Also, the Court held that it was prema- 
ture for the expelled members of a union 
to bring a court action before the internal 
remedies for appeal provided by the union 
constitution were exhausted. 

The Seafarers’ International Union 
charged five of its members with advocating 
and giving aid to the policies of a hostile 
union, activities which were prohibited under 
the union’s constitution under penalty of 
expulsion. 

On August 5, 1959, a union trial com- 
mittee was elected to try these charges and 
the persons concerned were notified that a 
trial would take place on August 11 in 
Vancouver. The men served on the vessel 
Clifford J. Rogers, which was due to leave 
Vancouver on August 6 and to return 
August 17, a fact known to the trial com- 
mittee. 

The men instructed their solicitors to 
apply for an adjournment of the trial to a 
date after their return, and sailed on 
August 6. 

The trial took place on August 11. The 
trial committee considered the application 
for adjournment but decided to proceed 
with the trial of the five accused. The 








accused men were tried in absentia and four 
of them were found guilty as charged and 
a recommendation was made for their 
expulsion from the union in accordance 
with the union’s constitution. The recom- 
mendation for expulsion was adopted at a 
meeting of the union on August 17. 


However, a second meeting of the union 
was held on September 1. This meeting was 
attended by the accused members who, in 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Wilson, sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the meeting 
insofar as that meeting purported to deal 
with the refusal of an adjournment by the 
trial committee; they asked for a new trial. 
This was apparently refused and the meeting 
then confirmed the findings of the trial com- 
mittee and expelled the accused members. 


The union constitution provides for a 
further appeal to the union headquarters at 
Montreal. The expelled members appealed, 
restricting the appeal to the refusal by the 
trial committee of an adjournment. 


Article 17, Section 7 of the union con- 
stitution provides: “No member shall file 
any complaint, suit or action in any Provin- 
cial or Federal Court until the remedies 
provided in this constitution have been 
exhausted.” 


Apparently, before the internal remedies 
for appeal were exhausted, the expelled 
members brought a court action against 
some members of the union representing the 
union to establish that they still were mem- 
bers of that union, and at the same time 
they sued the British Yukon Navigation Co. 
Ltd., which had discharged them from em- 
ployment following their expulsion from 
the union, for wrongful dismissal. 

Mr. Justice Wilson was presented with 
two sets of arguments. 

The union argued that, following the 
White v. Kuzych case (L.G. 1951, p. 1265), 
where a clause of union constitution similar 
to that of Art. 17, Sec. 7 was involved, the 
court action preceding the hearing of the 
appeal by headquarters of the union was 
premature and should be dismissed. 

On the other hand, the expelled members 
of the union argued that the improper 
refusal of an adjournment deprived the 
trial committee of jurisdiction so that, fol- 
lowing the Orchard v. Tunney case (L.G. 
1957, p. 1214), the expulsion was ultra vires 
and unlawful. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Wilson that 
the issue of the case depended on whether 
or not a decision as to adjournment was a 
“finding or judgment” within the meaning 
of Art. 17, Sec. 4 of the union’s constitution 
that could be changed or rejected by a 
regular meeting under the same section and 


was subject to appeal under Art. 17, Sec. 6, 
which reads, in part: “Any member having 
a grievance with regard to his trial and 
sentence thereof” may appeal. 


Mr. Justice Wilson held that a decision as 
to the granting or refusal of an adjourn- 
ment was “a grievance with regard to his 
trial” and appealable. Consequently, he 
thought that the wording of Art. 17, Sec. 6 
made the decision of the trial committee 
subject to internal remedies by appeal as 
provided by the union constitution. This 
situation confined him within the narrow 
bounds of the White v. Kuzych case and 
he declared the court action as premature. 


Next, Mr. Justice Wilson dealt with the 
second issue of the case, namely, whether 
the dismissal from employment of the ex- 
pelled men was wrongful under the I.R.D.I. 
Act. 


Subsection (1) of Section 6 of the Act 
provides that a collective agreement may 
contain a clause requiring a closed shop, 
that is, membership in a specified union as 
a condition of employment. Subsection (2) 
says that no collective agreement shall con- 
tain a provision forbidding membership in 
or support of a union other than a specified 
union, and requiring an employer to dis- 
charge an employee for dual unionism. 

In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion, the inten- 
tion of Subsection (2) seems to be to 
enable an employee to belong to the accred- 
ited union while at the same time belonging 
or supporting another union. This attempt to 
give employees freedom of choice appeared 
to Mr. Justice Wilson to be laudable, but 
was the desired object achieved? 

The collective agreement between the 
Seafarers’ Union and British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company contained no clause that 
would contravene Sec. 6(2) of the Act. 
But it did contain a clause creating a closed 
shop, as allowed by Sec. 6 (1) of the Act. 

Article 1, Section 2 (a) of the collective 
agreement reads: 

The Company agrees to maintain in their 
employ only members of the union in good 
standing. ‘““Good standing” is here interpreted 
to mean that a member is not in arrears as 
to union dues or has not been expelled by the 
union. 

Following the expulsion of the four mem- 
bers, the union wrote the company demand- 
ing their dismissal, pursuant to the above 
clause, and the company complied with this 
request. 

It should be noted that the men had 
been discharged because of the sole fact of 
their expulsion by the union. As they were 
expelled by the union for giving support 
to another union, they have, in effect, been 
discharged because of their support or 
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allegiance to another union and the pre- 
sumed intention of Sec. 6(2) of the Act 
was perhaps defeated. 

The resulting situation would indicate the 
use of certain methods by the union to evade 
the consequences of a statutory provision 
but the method used was not necessarily 
illegal. 

A passage from Maxwell on the Inter- 
pretation of Statutes, 10th ed., pp. 114 and 
117, seemed to be relevant to the issue 
at bar: 

The office of the judge is, to make such 
construction as will suppress the mischief, and 
advance the remedy, and to suppress all evasions 
for the continuance of the mischief. To carry 
out effectually the object of a statute, it must be 
so construed as to defeat all attempts to do, 
or avoid doing, in an indirect or circuitous 
manner that which it has prohibited or enjoined. 

It is, however, essential not to confound 
what is actually or virtually prohibited or 
enjoined by the language with what is really 


beyond the enacting part, though it may be 
within the policy, of the Act, for it is only to 


the former case that the principle under con- 
sideration applies, and not to cases where, how- 
ever manifest the object of the Act may be, 
the language is not co-extensive with it. An 
Act of Parliament is always subject to evasion 
in this sense, for there is no obligation not to 
do what the legislature has not really prohibited, 
and it is not evading an Act to keep outside it. 

Mr. Justice Wilson noted that in the case 
under review there was (a) no illegal pro- 
vision in the collective agreement, (b) a 
legal expulsion, (c) a legal right to demand 
the discharge of the expelled members. 
There was no act that he could brand as 
unlawful. The provisions of the collective 
agreement did not contravene the statute, 
and the provisions of the union constitution 
are not governed by the statute. Therefore, 
he concluded, the spirit of the law might 
have been frustrated, but the expressed pro- 
vision of the law was complied with. 

The court dismissed the action against 
the union. Jurak et al. v. Cunningham et al. 
CL960} 2 DR )e parte paon: 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues new gas transmission and distribution pipe line code. Ontario 
and British Columbia both amend regulations dealing with stationary engineers 


In Ontario, the new gas transmission and 
distribution pipe line code recently issued 
makes it mandatory for a gas company to 
file its plan of operating and maintenance 
procedures with the Ontario Fuel Board. 
Also in Ontario, new experience require- 
ments were laid down for applicants for 
stationary engineers’ certificates who have 
engineering degrees. 

In British Columbia, the regulations 
dealing with stationary engineers under 
the Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act were 
amended. 

Other regulations deal with procedures 
for councils of arbitration in Quebec and 
apprentices in the sheet metal trade in 
Alberta. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act amending the rules for the 
sheet metal trade were gazetted on January 
30 as Alta. Reg. 3/60. 

One new provision sets a minimum educa- 
tional requirement for apprentices in the 
sheet metal trade, providing that every 
apprentice must have completed Grade 9 
or, in the opinion of the Director, its 
equivalent. 

Another new provision permits persons 
with at least four years experience in the 
trade to apply for examination for a cer- 
tificate of qualification. Previously, only 
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persons with four years’ experience prior to 
May 1, 1955 were eligible. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act 


The regulations under the British Colum- 
bia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act respecting 
stationary engineers were amended by B.C. 
Reg. 464/59, gazetted December 24. 

The definition of “high-pressure boiler” 
was amended to cover steam boilers over 
2 h.p. with a working pressure over 15 
p.s.i. instead of boilers over 3 h.p., the result 
being that a qualified operator is now 
required for some steam boilers not pre- 
viously covered. 

Also, the definition of “low-pressure 
heating plant” was changed to mean any 
heating steam boiler in which the maximum 
working pressure does not exceed 15 p.s.i. 
Formerly, it applied to boilers where the 
maximum working pressure permitted was 
15 p.s.i. for steel boilers and 10 for cast- 
iron boilers. 

The duties of a Boiler Operator, Class A, 
were changed to permit him to take charge 
of a high-pressure boiler used for heating 
purposes only if not more than 100 hp. 
Formerly, he was limited to high-pressure 
boilers of 50 h.p. or under. 

Another new provision states that the 
owner of a high-pressure steam plant must 
not allow the engineer in charge to perform 
any duty unrelated to its operation if an 
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inspector considers the safety of the plant 
may be endangered. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act clarifying 
the provisions respecting permits in the auto 
body and motor vehicle repair trade were 
gazetted January 26. 


The regulations issued last fall (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1321) provide that, subject 
to certain exceptions, no person may work 
as an auto mechanic or auto body repair 
man after May 1, 1960 unless he is the 
holder of a valid certificate of qualification 
in the trade. The exceptions are (1) appren- 
tices; (2) persons between 16 and 21 years 
who have been given special permission to 
work up to three months in any year and 
(3) persons with experience in the trade 
who have been granted permits to work 
without a certificate of qualification. 


Permits to work without a certificate of 
qualification may be granted to persons 
who were engaged in the auto body and 
motor vehicle repair trade when the regula- 
tions came into force or within the previous 
year, provided applications are submitted 
within one year after May 1, 1960. 


Permits issued before December 31, 1960 
will expire on that date. Permits issued 
later must be renewed every two years. 
An application for renewal must be sub- 
mitted to the Director of Apprenticeship 
within three months before or within one 
year after expiration of the permit. If not 
submitted within the prescribed period, a 
permit to work without a certificate of 
qualification will not be renewed. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The Ontario Fuel Board recently issued 
a new gas transmission and distribution 
pipe line code, which was gazetted on 
February 6 as O. Reg. 20/60. 


The new provisions replace the special 
rules for gas service lines issued in 1958 
and the regulations adopting, with certain 
modifications, the CSA Code for Gas Burn- 
ing Appliances and Equipment and the 
Canadian Gas Association Code for pressure 
piping (L.G., Feb. 1959, p. 167). 

As well as some general provisions regard- 
ing reports and records, the new code sets 
out minimum standards for material and 
equipment, piping system components, com- 
pressor stations, service lines and valves. It 
also lays down requirements with respect 
to welding, the installation and testing of 
pipe lines, the control and limiting of gas 
pressure and operating and maintenance 
procedures. 


The regulations apply to gas transmission 
and distribution pipe lines but do not cover 
any of the following: heat exchangers; pip- 
ing beyond the outlet of a consumer’s meter; 
pipe lines for oil or other liquids; piping 
installed to withstand metal temperatures 
above 450°F; casing and tubing in gas or oil 
wells; piping in a gas manufacturing plant, 
industrial plant, mine, oil refinery or other 
processing plant installed as part of a piping 
system. 

General Provisions 


No person may construct, alter, install or 
remove pipe lines, plant machinery or equip- 
ment for the transmission or distribution 
of gas except in accordance with the regu- 
lations. 

Every company subject to these regula- 
tions must file with the Board its plan of 
operating and maintenance procedures; plans 
to scale of all pipe lines used primarily for 
transmitting gas constructed since January 
17) 1957;2 and» uts)-current. ‘typical plans, 
typical construction specifications and typical 
material specifications for the construction 
of all types of pipe lines and consumer 
meter and regulator settings. 

Plans of pipe lines and service lines are 
to be kept at a maintenance or operating 
office or shop near the pipe line and made 
available for inspection by the Board. 

A survey of the work to be done in 
connection with installing the required serv- 
ice shut-offs on service lines must be made 
and a report sent to the Board, together 
with plans and schedules for completing 
the work. Progress reports are to be sent 
in monthly. 

At the beginning of its fiscal year, every 
company must submit a report showing the 
pipe lines it proposes to install during the 
year. 

Upon the request of the Board or an 
authorized inspector, every company must 
make available for inspection any plan, 
survey, specification, procedure, record, 
report or radiographic examination required 
under these regulations. 

Records of leakage surveys are to be 
kept for seven years and radiographic exam- 
ination results for at least two years from 
the date of completion of the pipe line 
or installation. 

Materials and Equipment 

The regulations stipulate that all material 
that becomes a part of a piping system must 
be suitable and safe for the conditions under 
which it is used. 

Where the material or equipment is 
depended upon for safety, material that does 
not meet the specifications may not be used 
without the approval of the Board. If safety 
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is not a factor, such material may be used, 
subject to certain conditions, provided it 
is first tested and found suitable. 

If no specifications are laid down, material 
may not be used unless recommended by 
the manufacturer and tested before use and 
found to be suitable, safe and in accord- 
ance with good engineering practice. 

The regulations also stipulate that where 
piping systems are installed to withstand 
metal temperatures below O0°F, such addi- 
tional precautions must be taken in material 
and design as may be necessary to ensure 
public safety. 

Welding 

The regulations prohibit any person from 
making a weld in any pipe or component 
of a piping system unless he is qualified 
to do welding under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act. 

They further provide that in making a 
particular weld the procedure to be followed 
must be one approved for use on a pressure 
vessel by the Chief Inspector under the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 


Piping System Components; Fabrication 
Details 


All components of piping systems must be 
designed and used in accordance with good 
engineering practice to withstand operating 
conditions and with good standards of 
safety. Detailed requirements are laid down 
with respect to fittings, prefabricated units, 
above-ground piping and buried piping. 

Design, Installation and Testing 


As well as setting out the precautions to 
be taken during the construction stage to 
protect the pipe line from natural hazards 
and damages from external forces, the regu- 
lations specify the safety measures to be 
followed wherever public safety might be 
endangered as a result of corrosion. They 
stipulate that a steel pipe line must be 
investigated for its resistance to external 
corrosion and approved protective measures 
taken where necessary. Companies are also 
required to make provision for suitable 
inspection by qualified persons during con- 
struction. 

During installation of a pipe line care 
must be taken not to damage the pipe in 
handling, hauling, unloading and placing. 
Also, adequate inspection must be provided 
to minimize the possibility that gouged, 
grooved or dented pipe is installed and to 
make other special tests and inspections. 
All hot taps are to be installed by trained 
and experienced crews. 

In addition to laying down specific safety 
procedures to guard against explosions and 
fires, the regulations provide that when- 
ever the accidental ignition in the open air 
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of a gas-air mixture is likely to occur, pre- 
cautions are to be taken to prevent personal 
injury or property damage. 

Among other tests, pipe lines and related 
equipment must be tested to ensure that they 
are gas-tight before being placed in oper- 
ation to operate at less than 100 psig. 
Records showing the type of fluid used, test 
pressure and the duration of the test are 
to be maintained for the useful life of each 
pipe line. The regulations further provide 
that all testing must be done with due 
regard for the safety of employees and 
the public. 


Compressor Stations 


The main compressor building for a gas 
compressor station must be located far 
enough from adjacent property to reduce the 
fire hazard. Enough open space must be 
provided around the building to permit the 
than two inches in diameter or equipment 
All buildings that house gas piping larger 
than two inches in diameter or equivalent 
for handling gas must be constructed of 
noncombustible materials. Around each com- 
pressor station there is to be a fence at 
least six feet high and with at least two 
gates located so as to afford a convenient 
opportunity for escape to a place of safety. 
Any gates located within 200 feet of any 
compressor plant building must open out- 
ward and be capable of being opened from 
the inside without a key when the area 
within the enclosure is occupied. 


Every compressor station other than an 
unattended field compressor station of 1,000 
h.p. or less is to be provided with an 
emergency shutdown system meeting certain 
specifications. Other protective devices must 
be installed where specified, the regulations 
further providing that all emergency valves 
and controls are to be identified with signs 
indicating their function. Suitable provision 
must also be made to prevent fuel or start- 
ing air from entering the power cylinders 
of an engine and actuating moving parts 
while work is being done on the engine 
or on equipment driven by the engine. 

Control and Limiting of Gas Pressure 

In addition to specifying the type of 
pressure relieving and pressure limiting 
devices to be provided, and laying down 
detailed rules with respect to operating 
pressures, the regulations require periodic 
inspections to be made while pressure is 
being increased. 

The regulations further state that the 
arrangement of piping and supports must 
be designed to provide safety under operat- 
ing stresses and to provide protection against 
damage due to unusual service conditions. 


Detailed requirements are also laid down 
with respect to service lines, vaults, pits 
and valves. 


Operating and Maintenance Procedures 


Every gas company is required to for- 
mulate a plan of operating and maintenance 
procedures which must include the follow- 
ing: a pipe line patrol program that 
includes regular surveys for detecting leaks 
likely to affect public safety; periodic 
inspections and tests for corrosion; sound 
procedures for starting, operating and 
shutting down gas compressor units and for 
isolating units of piping for maintenance 
purposes; systematic, periodic inspection and 
testing of holders, pressure limiting stations, 
pressure relief devices, pressure regulating 
stations, valves, and structures housing pres- 
sure regulating or pressure limiting equip- 
ment. 

The regulations stipulate that every com- 
pany must operate and maintain its facilities 
in accordance with this plan, modifying it 
from time to time to conform with changes 
in operating conditions. Operating and 
maintenance staff must also be trained to 
carry out the plan. Detailed records of 
failures, leaks, repairs, tests, inspections, 
pressure recording charts, odorant concen- 
tration tests and other relevant information 
must be kept. 

If a leak, serious corrosion, or other con- 
dition that might endanger public safety is 
discovered, the defective part must be 
repaired or replaced immediately. 

The regulations set out the procedures to 
be followed when a service line is aban- 
doned. They further provide that no person 
may smoke or ignite a spark or flame or 
permit a flame to burn near a gas com- 
pressor station where gas may be present 
in the atmosphere. They also stipulate that 
gas that is distributed to consumers through 
service lines or used for domestic purposes 
in compressor plants and that does not have 
a distinctive odour must have an odour 
added to make it detectable by sense of 
smell at concentrations of one-fifth of the 
lower explosive limit or less. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act, 1953 


Regulations under the Ontario Operating 
Engineers Act amending the qualifications 
for stationary engineers’ certificates were 
gazetted February 20 as O. Reg. 35/60. 

Where a person holds an engineering 
degree from a university, the amendment 
broadens the definition of “qualifying exper- 
ience” in respect of stationary engineers’ 
certificates to include training instruction 
in regular work periods. 

New provisions have been added with 
respect to the minimum qualifying exper- 


ience of an applicant for a first, second, 
third or fourth class stationary engineer’s 
certificate who holds a degree in engineer- 
ing from a Canadian university, or other 
university with a course of study considered 
equivalent by the Board of Examiners. If 
the applicant has qualifying experience 
approved by the Board in a high-pressure 
stationary steam-plant exceeding 18,000 
registered h.p. that is generating electricity 
for the Ontario Hydro, the required exper- 
lence is now 36 months for first class, 24 
for second class, 12 for third class and three 
months for fourth class. Formerly a grad- 
uate in engineering could not get a first 
class certificate without seven years’ qualify- 
ing experience. 

Also, the minimum age of an applicant 
for a first class stationary engineer’s certifi- 
cate who holds a degree in engineering is 
reduced from 28 to 25 years, and the 
minimum mark required on his examination 
from 70 to 60 per cent. He must, as 
formerly, hold an Ontario second class 
stationary engineer’s certificate or other 
certificate considered equivalent by the 
Board. 


Quebec Trade Disputes Act 


New regulations under the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act which set higher fees for 
members of councils of arbitration and 
include provisions for speeding up procedure 
were approved by O.C. 88 on January 28 
and gazetted February 6. 

It is under this Act that councils of 
arbitration (similar to conciliation boards in 
other provinces) are appointed when collec- 
tive bargaining reaches an impasse. A 
council of arbitration may also be appointed 
to resolve a dispute arising out of a collec- 
tive agreement where no provision for the 
settlement of disputes has been included 
in the agreement. 

The fee for a meeting in connection with 
the appointment of chairman of a council 
of arbitration is now $10 instead of $5. 
For each half day’s sitting (including an 
evening sitting), the chairman will now 
receive $20 and each of the other members 
$10. The fee for each half day of travelling 
time except travelling in the evening is 
the same as for a sitting. If members use 
their own cars, they may be reimbursed at 
the rate of 10 cents a mile. 

In addition to the other expenses, a 
maximum fee of $100, including drafting 
costs, may now be paid to the member who 
drafts the award and a maximum of $50 
to a person who writes a dissenting opinion. 


As before, the regulations also provide 
that in the case of arbitration under a 
collective agreement, the fees and expenses 
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of the members of the council of arbitration 
except those of the chairman must be paid 
by the parties involved in the dispute. 

They further state that, except by special 
permission of the Minister or Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, fees may be paid only for 
sittings held within three months following 
the date of appointment of the chairman. 

Witnesses are entitled to the same fees 
and expenses as in the Superior Court, 
except in cases of arbitration under a collec- 
tive agreement. 


The chairman of the council of arbitration 
may determine the procedure, fixing the 
time and place for a meeting. He is also 
directed to refuse any request for delay or 
postponement that he deems unjustified and 
to proceed without an arbitrator or witness 
who, after being notified, has failed to 
appear. 

The regulations also state that once 
started, procedures must be continuous 
except where, for very serious reasons, the 
chairman has ruled otherwise. 





Handbook for Operating Engineers Issued by Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Labour has 
published an 86-page Operating Engineer’s 
Handbook, mainly for the use of men who 
want to become operating engineers or to 
advance to the next class of engineer but 
containing much valuable information for 
others who are concerned with the safe 
and efficient operation of power equipment 
or with administration of legislation enacted 
towards that end. It may be obtained free 
on request to the Department of Labour, 
8 York Street; Toronto 1: 

The pamphlet points out that it is man- 
datory for every power plant as defined in 
the Ontario Operating Engineers Act, 1953, 
to be operated and maintained by certified 
personnel. About 5,000 plants are regis- 
tered in the province, and about 25,000 
certified engineers are employed to operate 
them. 

In an introductory section entitled “Why 
certify stationary and hoisting engineers?” 
the Handbook emphasizes that the operat- 
ing engineer is the guardian of the potential 
dangers in power plant operation and that 
his knowledge, skill and sense of respon- 
sibility are also necessary for economy of 
operation and maintenance of equipment. 
An employer usually does not know the 


qualifications needed by an engineer, and 
has to be guided by the grade of certificate 
held by a prospective employee for his 
power plant. 

Other sections set out in convenient form 
the class of engineer required for the 
different types of plants, the experience 
needed by an applicant for examination for 
the different certificate, and how to apply. 
Then follows a section on the curricula for 
the various examinations—a list of the 
fundamental subjects on which each exam- 
ination will be based. Text books are also 
suggested. Some very practical advice on 
preparing for and writing the examination 
follows, no doubt based on the experience 
and observations of the Board of Operating 
Engineers in their dealings with candidates 
over the years. 

Another section describes the five books 
the Board has prepared and published “to 
give guidance to the engineer who is con- 
scious of his responsibility and who _ is 
willing to benefit by serious study.” The 
book tells how to obtain them. 

The remaining sections set out useful 
information on a number of subjects, among 
them “Winter Maintenance of Power 
Shovels,” “Precautions in using Air Tanks,” 
and “Hand Signals for Crane Operations.” 





23 States Amend Unemployment Insurance Laws in 1959 


During 1959 unemployment insurance laws were amended in 23 states of the 


American Union to provide larger benefits, longer benefit periods, or both. Six states 
provided for extension of the benefit period during specified emergencies affecting the 
state. 


The maximum weekly benefits were raised in 21 states by amounts ranging from 
$2 to $15. In five states, with nearly a quarter of the total number of employees covered 
by state unemployment insurance laws, the maximum weekly benefit is now at least $45. 
In one of these, California, the maximum is $55. A maximum benefit of at least $40 is 
paid in 16 states which have about 41 per cent of the country’s total covered employees. 
In 14 other states, which have between them 23 per cent of the total insured workers, 
the maximum benefit is 50 per cent or more of the state’s average weekly covered wage. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at month-end up between Decem- 
ber and January but number of initial and renewal claims received during January 


smaller than month and year earlier totals, statistics™ 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
on January 29 numbered 782,500, of whom 
177,100 were seasonal benefit claimants. 

The January 29 total was 14 per cent 
greater than the total of 685,700 (116,500 
seasonal benefit) on December 31, 1959 
but slightly less than the total of 785,100 
(203,000 seasonal benefit) on January 30, 
1959. 

Fishermen included in the seasonal bene- 
fit claimants on January 29 numbered 
25,985; on December 31, 1959 they totalled 
f7.800, and on’ January 31, 1959 they 
numbered 25,445. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
received during January numbered 306,600 
compared with 441,600 during December 
1959 and 317,500 during January 1959. 
Initial claims comprised 77 per cent of the 
total during January. Not all initial claims, 
however, represented cases of new unem- 
ployment, as some were for the purpose of 
making computations for re-establishing 
credits. 

Benefit periods established under the 
seasonal benefit provisions are at a lower 
level this year than last. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 620,000 for 
January, compared with 361,500 for Decem- 
ber and 653,100 for January 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$21.91 for January, $21.51 for December 
1959 and $21.38 for January 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,889,149 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April, 1959. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 





show. Revenue higher 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
influence of 


increase in area population, 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”’. 


At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 326,341, an increase of 635 since 
December 31, 1959. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During January 5,231 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,341 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 109 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,781 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 167 cases, 
35 against employers and 132 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,543.” 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled $29,- 
135,805.55 compared with 678-97 0.955.09 
in December 1959 and $20,244,892.32 in 
January 1959. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $54,- 
344,674.19 compared with $32,661,332.95 
in December 1959 and $58,617,337.64 in 
January 1959. 

The balance in the fund on January 31 
was $445,885,387.32; on December SH eee 
it was $471,094,255.96 and on January 31, 
1959, $586,990,920.89. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1720, February 17, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 26 years of age, filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit on June 10, 1959, and was 
registered for employment as a packer. 
She stated she had worked as a machine 
operator for Fiberglas Canada Limited, 
Guelph, Ont., at a wage of $1.25 an hour 
from March 4, 1959 to June 3, 1959, when 
she had voluntarily left her employment 
because of pregnancy, and that her expected 
date of confinement was January 20, 1960. 
She had also worked as a machine operator 
for the said employer from January 8, 1959 
to February 13, 1959, when she was tem- 
porarily laid off because of a shortage of 
work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit effective 
June 7, 1959, on the ground that by having 
voluntarily left her employment because of 
pregnancy she was presumed to be not 
available for work (Section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 

Included in the records is a medical certi- 
ficate dated June 12, 1959 to the effect 
that the claimant’s expected date of con- 
finement was January 20, that she was in 
good physical condition and was able to 
do light work. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. In her undated appeal, which was 
received in the local office of the Com- 
mission on July 3, 1959, the claimant 
contended that she was “in perfect health” 
and also that she was available for work. 
She pointed out that her job at Fiberglas 
Canada Limited consisted of lifting articles 
up to 24 pounds in weight, which was too 
arduous for her as she was two and a half 
months pregnant, and that her doctor had 
suggested she obtain a lighter job, such as 
assembly work. 

As a supplement to her appeal, the claim- 
ant wrote to the local office on July 16, 
1959 and stated: 


My husband had been out of work for over 
a week previous to my quitting my job. He had 
applied in every factory in Guelph for work 
during this time but without any luck. At the 
same time my doctor told me to get a lighter 
job. 

I in turn consulted my personnel manager 
to see if my husband could get work at the 
Fiberglas factory. He informed me that he 
could get a job immediately, but both husband 
and wife could not work in the same factory. 

I had to quit anyway within a short time 
in order to look for lighter factory work so 
I quit then and there in order to clear the 
way for my husband. He started within a 
couple days after I left. 
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During the time my husband had applied to 
other factories, it had been mentioned to him 
that there was no work for men anywhere, 
but there were jobs for women open. I made 
the rounds of the factories and had no luck 
either, so in turn applied for insurance. 

In response to a request for further infor- 
mation, the employer informed the insurance 
officer by letter on July 20, 1959, as follows: 

(The claimant) reported to the Personnel 
Department that she was pregnant and that 
she would be leaving voluntarily because during 
previous pregnancies she had had several mis- 
carriages and her doctor had advised her to 
cease work and not risk a re-occurring mis- 
carriage. 

The Department in which (the claimant) did 
work, the Roving Department, does require 
the lifting of 24 lb. packages of Fiberglas; 
however, this I am sure is purely coincidental. 

With regard to her husband: When she 
advised us that she would be leaving, she 
appealed to us to hire her husband on a 
permanent basis. As her leaving the employ 
of the Company would make this possible, 
we did hire her husband. 

The board of referees heard the case in 
Hamilton, Ont., on July 22, 1959. The 
claimant, who was not present at the hear- 
ing, was represented thereat by Fred White 
of the Guelph Labour Council. 

During the discussions, the claimant’s 
representative contended that the claimant 
should not have been disqualified for volun- 
tary leaving because she had done so on 
the advice of her doctor. He intimated that 
he was unable to understand why there 
was a difference in a claimant’s leaving her 
employment voluntarily because of preg- 
nancy and leaving it voluntarily for some 
other reason. He strongly objected to the 
imposition of the indefinite disqualification 
and held that it should not have been done. 
He further argued that the Act did not 
provide that an indefinite disqualification be 
imposed for voluntary leaving because of 
pregnancy. The board, after considering the 
written and oral evidence and keeping in 
mind the Umpire’s decision CUB 620, by 
a unanimous decision dismissed the appeal 
on the ground that the claimant had failed 
to prove that she was available for work 
on June 7, 1959 and subsequently. 

Local 1305 of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, of which the claimant is a 
member, appealed to the Umpire on August 
26, 1959, contending “that the board of 
referees erred in applying decision CUB 620 
and allied decision (CUB 530) quoted 
therein” and that “to say that the board had 
to abide by two factors only—pregnancy 
and resigning her employment—ignoring 
further references in the decision, wherein 
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it is plainly stated that at times other factors 
would have to be considered—in this case 
recommendation of her doctor. To place all 
pregnancy cases in any such strait jacket 
as the board of referees stated in its judg- 
ment would be grossly unfair and unwar- 
nanted...." 


In a report dated October 6, 1959, the 
manager of the Commission’s local office 
stated that according to that office’s order 
register from July 1, 1959 to October 2, 
1959 inclusive, no female assemblers were 
required, although several plants employed 
that type of worker, and that the claimant, 
whose registered occupation was changed 
to that of packer on August 18, 1959, would 
stand a good chance of finding work as 
such where she would be sitting down most 
of the time. 


The records also contain a further medical 
certificate, dated October 22, 1959, which 
reads: 


This lady has had a rather long history of 
incomplete pregnancies which have terminated 
either in miscarriages or premature without a 
live baby. At the present time she is pregnant 
and I feel that any work that she does must 
be of an exceedingly light character to guard 
against any such accidents of pregnancy that 
we have had in the previous several years. 

_ Any attention that can be given to a light 
job for this young lady would be greatly 
appreciated. 


The interested union requested a hearing 
of the case before the Umpire, which was 
held in Ottawa on January 20, 1960. The 
Union was represented by A. Andras of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, and the 


Unemployment Insurance Commission by ~ 


F. G. Power. 


Considerations and Conclusions—Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act places on each 
individual claimant the burden of proving 
that he was capable of and available for 
work on every day for which he is claiming 
benefit, and as there are no statutory pro- 
visions specifically dealing with pregnant 
claimants, the question of their availability 
must be determined under the aforemen- 
tioned section, in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each such case. 


In the instant appeal, there is some kind 
of a contradiction between the evidence 
adduced by the claimant and that which is 
contained in her employer’s letter of July 
20, 1959. According to the letter, one can 
be led to believe that the fact that her job 
at times entailed lifting articles up to 24 
pounds in weight had no bearing on her 
decision to quit her employment, that she 
rather did so because of her previous record 
of miscarriages and had decided on medical 
advice not to take any more work of any 
kind while she was pregnant. 


On the other hand, the record shows that 
the claimant registered for lighter work of 
a kind she would stand “a good chance” of 
obtaining, and in the absence of her refus- 
ing to accept any such work, her statement 
is entitled to considerable credence. 

The proof before me creates a situation 
of doubt which, after taking into account 
the fact that the claimant was in the early 
stage of pregnancy when she quit her 
employment, I am disposed to resolve in 
her favour up to and including October 22, 
1952: 

But for this change in the period of the 
disqualification, the Union’s appeal is dis- 
missed. 


Decision CUB-1721, February 17, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 61 years of age, filed an initial claim 
for benefit on January 2, 1959 and applied 
for the dependency rate of benefit in respect 
of his wife, Annie, stating that she was 
wholly or mainly maintained by him. 

The insurance officer established a regu- 
lar benefit period, effective December 28, 
1958, at the dependency rate. 

At the request of the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, one 
of the Commission’s enforcement officers 
interviewed the claimant on May 12, 1959, 
when the latter completed a written state- 
ment that reads in part: 


... All weekly report forms for the receipt 
of benefit during the above period were signed 
by me. I also had previous applications for 
benefit in the past few years and as far as I 
can determine I have always made application 
for benefits at dependency rate on behalf of 
Ann , my common-law wife. I have always 
considered Ann as my wife as we have lived 
together for past 22 years. My common-law 
wife does not work and is always cared for 
by me. We have had no children from our 
common-law living. 

I have lived in Canada since 1921. I have my 
booklet “Information for Claimants’, but I did 
not understand the contents... 


The enforcement officer’s report reads in 


part: 

On my return to the Local Office I checked 
claimant’s previous applications for benefits 
dating back to the 31 October 1957 and at 
no time in the past did claimant make appli- 
cation for benefits at the dependency rate. 

I checked the claim file of claimant’s com- 
mon-law wife, Ann Her application 
shows that she was employed during the month 
of December 1958, as a day worker and in 
December 1958 claimant’s common-law wife 
received seasonal benefits at $9.00 a week. The 
common-law wife was previously employed as 
a4 chambermaid at the Savoy Hotel from 
November 1957 to March 1958. Claimant’s 
common-law wife was previously investigated 
by me in 1958 and as a result of my investiga- 
tion, penalty under Section 65 was imposed. 
At the time of my interview with claimant’s 
common-law wife she informed that she had 
been separated from her husband since June 
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1957 which is definitely contradictory to claim- 
ant’s statement in which he stated that he 
had lived with his common-law wife Anne for 
the past 22 years. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant by letter on May 19, 1959 to the effect 
that he was not entitled to the dependency 
rate of benefit effective December 28, 1958, 
as the person for whom he was claiming 
the dependency rate did not come within 
the provisions of Sections 47 (3) of the Act 
and 168 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations. This disqualification created an 
overpayment of ‘benefit in the amount of 
$70. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 27, 1959 and stated that he 
had been the sole support of his son until 
recently, when his son left school and 
became employed. He stated also that he 
had lived with and continuously supported 
his common-law wife since 1937, with the 
exception of a short period when he was 
employed away from home by a construc- 
tion company and during which he sent her 
$100 every two weeks. 


Following receipt of the claimant’s appeal, 
the insurance officer requested a further 
investigation by an enforcement officer. As 
a consequence thereof, the claimant made 
a written statement on August 3, 1959, 
which reads in part: 


From the year we met, we have resided together 
and even though we have never gone through 
a form of marriage, I have always considered 
her as my wife. From our common-law mar- 
riage, we had a son, born 10 March, 1939... 
Ann, during the past 3 years, has had a mental 
disorder, and she, from time to time, does 
and says things she is not responsible for, and 
at times she leaves me and takes up residence 
at other addresses, but usually returns to me 
at a later date. At present, Ann is undergoing 
treatment at General Hospital... When I 
made application for benefits on 2 January, 
1959, Ann was residing with me, and had been 
for approximately since August, 1958, and 
before that off and on... 


In referring the case to the board of 


referees, the insurance officer drew attention 
to the Umpire’s decision CUB 1174. 


The board of referees heard the case on 
September 22, 1959. The board, after deal- 
ing with the case at great length, unan- 
imously held that the claimant was entitled 
to receive benefit at the dependency rate, 
commencing December 28, 1958, and 
allowed the appeal: 

(1) on the ground that the claimant’s com- 
mon-law wife is not a married woman and 
CUB 1174 is distinguishable from the present 
case, 

(2) on the ground that the word “wife” in 
said sub-paragraph (i) (Section 47 (3) (a) of 
the Act) means a woman whose relationship 
with the claimant is within what is the basis 
for the statutory enactments, regulations and 
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manuals, federal and provincial, above dis- 
cussed, or, to quote Webster, means a woman 
whose relationship with the claimant is a 
marriage by conduct. 


The board also expressed the following 
opinion: 

If it is held that CUB 1174 is the law, 
whether there was a prior marriage or not, 
then the Board humbly suggests that the ques- 
tion be reviewed and, if necessary, that the 
Act be amended so as to make clear the intent 
of the Parliament of Canada. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 


The Umpire concluded in CUB 1174 that 
in order to be entitled to benefit at the rate 
for a person with a dependent under the terms 
of the Act, a claimant must prove that the 
person claimed for is his wife by reason of 
a valid legal marriage. 

The board of referees was aware of the 
jurisprudence established. in CUB 1174 but in 
reaching its decision in the appeal, considered 
that this jurisprudence applied only where the 
circumstances of the case were the same as 
those in CUB 1174. On the basis of this 
reasoning, the board decided that the applica- 
tion of the principle in CUB 1174 should only 
be made when a common-law wife is not 
already legally married to another person. 

As this person claimed as a dependent by 
this claimant had not legally married at any 
time, the board decided that CUB 1174 did not 
apply and allowed the appeal of the claimant 
on the grounds that certain specific federal 
and provincial legislation recognized a common- 
law wife as being a “wife” for the purpose of 
such legislation. 

It is submitted that CUB 1174 established 
the basic principle that benefit at the depend- 
ency rate is not payable in respect of a com- 
mon-law wife, and the board has shown no 
valid reasons for failing to follow this juris- 
prudence. In referring to various statutes and 
regulations, the board apparently failed to 
properly appreciate that each of these statutes 
and regulations specifically provides for the 
status of a common-law wife. Had it been the 
intent of the legislators to make similar pro- 
vision in the Unemployment Insurance Act 
it seems reasonable to presume that specific 
reference would have been included in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It is submitted, 
therefore, that the decision of the board of 
referees should be set aside. 


Considerations and Conclusions: While I 
wish to commend the board of referees 
for their elaborate and interesting decision 
which is so well and clearly expressed, I 
cannot agree with it for reasons which I 
will describe. 

First of all, it seems to me that the 
board exceeded its power in deciding that 
the person in respect of whom the claimant 
requested the dependency rate of benefit 
was a “wife” within the meaning of that 
word in subsection (3) (a) (i) of Section 
47 of the Act. 

Under subsection (3) (b) of Section 67 
of the Act, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission alone is vested with the power 
to make regulations “for defining ‘adopted 

(Continued on page 394) 





LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 200 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 122 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
thescontract. 

' (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
RO tee epee S| re bers ers Seba A. ct, 1 $& 16,324.00 
MOereOces PrOUUCtION i e. teoe Seiad Posed 70 $ 45,842.00 
Poet; LOTUS eas. Stan tea ie cle een Om. Ome oon ee ee 13 $302,885.14 
[EEO fd BP 28 at kU 0 Se 2 nr SPE Mek: 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 


legislation of the federal Government has 





the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. ; 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $16,271.20 was collected from 17 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 401 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Agassiz B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of various bldgs (dairy 
cattle housing unit), Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, extension to central heating plant, bldg 420. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 300 housing units & 
ground services (DND 10/59). Ottawa Ont: L M Bryan, “snow removal, Strathcona 
Heights. Uplands Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of four classroom & 
gymnasium addition to school (DND 4/58). Edmonton Alta: Arnold Floor Co Ltd, 
*sanding & finishing hardwood floors, Highlands Court. Vancouver B C: Buckerfield’s 
Ltd, *supply of fertilizer. Victoria B C: G A Barker Construction, *supply & installation 
of plastic laminated counter tops in rental units, Veterans Projects 6A & 7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nakina Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, construction of prefabricated bldg, 
Landsdowne House (ACC) IDS, on Attawapiskat Lake. Blood Indian Agency Alta: 
Whitticks Mechanical Contractors Ltd, repairs & alterations to heating system, St Paul’s 
IRS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, erection of staff 
residence & construction of power plant bldg, Fox Lake. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: 
Remington Construction Co Ltd, installation of water supply system, Town of Brocket. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction of addition to bldg No 169, 
RCN Magazine. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of “A” Block, Bldg 
S-21, HMCS Stadacona; Central Construction Co, construction of firefighting mock-up, 
ABCD school, Sandwich Point. Bouchard Que: Gagnon & Fils Ltee, construction of 
sewage lagoon & renovation to existing pumphouse. Nicolet Que: J S Mitchell & Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of prefabricated bldg. Valcartier Que: C Jobin Ltee, extension to CHP 
& installation of coal handling system, Camp. Clinton Ont: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction 
of superstructure for tower & passageway, RCAF Station; Warneke Decorating Co, 
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application of fire retardant paint, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Universal Electric, 
installation of electrical system. Shirley Bay Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel & steel joists for Electronics Laboratory extension. 


Building and Maintenance 


Clinton Ont: D A Kay & Son, interior painting of 60 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs Nos 1 (Annex), 
12 & 13, Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area, 440 King St W. Boundary Bay B C: F B 
Stewart & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs Nos 16 & 17, Vancouver Wireless Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Standard Sprinklers Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Bldg No 24, 
HMCS Cornwallis. St Hyacinthe Que: Roger Charbonneau, interior painting, sanding & 
finishing hardwood floors at Armoury. St Johns Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, supply & 
installation of 4 open fire escapes, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: La Societe D’Entre- 
prises Generales Ltee, construction of extension to guard house, RCAF Station. Barriefield 
Ont: Jos Downey & Son, painting interior of Bldgs C-31 & H-29, RCEME School. 
Gloucester Ont: Bannermount Co, replacement of antenna poles, HMCS Gloucester. Mount 
Hope Ont: Overhead Door Co of Hamilton Ltd, replacement of overhead doors in Bldg 
No A20, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: K R McGowan Electric, supply & installation of 
equipment to relight Syndicate & Sub-Syndicate Rooms, “B” Block, CASC, & installation of 
acoustic tile ceiling in Room No 110, “B” Block. Trenton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, 
interior painting of Barrack Block No 1, RCAF Station; E W Vanner & Son, interior 
painting of Barrack Block No 2, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Hugh M Grant Ltd, moving 
bldg, connection of services, etc; Alf Grodde Ltd, painting interior of recreation hall bldg 
No 16; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of block heater outlets in parking lots adjacent 
to Bldgs 316, 320 & 323. Gimli Man: Fort Rouge Decorating & Sandblasting Co, interior 
painting of Barrack Blocks, 3, 4, 13 & 69 with fire retardant paint, RCAF Station. 
Claresholm Alta: Charleton & Hill Ltd, repairing roofs of Hangars Nos 5 & 6 & Barrack 
Block No 52, RCAF Detachment. Ralston Alta: Werts & Dietterle, *refinishing of floors 
& stairs, housing units. Nanaimo B C: Canadian Wood Pipe & Tanks Ltd, replacement 
of water tank at Military Camp. Rocky Point B C: M P Paine Co, construction of 
concrete foundations, walls, etc for two butler rigid frame steel bldgs, RCNAD. Vancouver 
B C: F Drexel Co Ltd, installation of suspended acoustical tile, RCAF Station. Vernon 
BC: RE Postill & Sons Ltd, repairing roads, Military Camp Area. 


National Harbours Board 


Churchill Harbour Man: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, dredge repairs & 
dredging. Vancouver B C: Amundson Construction Co Ltd, renewal of cold storage plant, 
Fishermen’s Wharf. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Frobisher Bay N W T: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, restoration of departmental 
bldg No 71. 
Department of Public Works 


Champney’s West Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of wharf. Eastport 
Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf repairs & extension. Newtown Nfld: B & F Way, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Rose Blanche Nfld: Towne & Country Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements, Diamond Cove. Bloomfield Station P E I: R H Rankin Construction, 
construction of post office. Brookfield N S: Owen Fisher, erection & completion of post 
office. Dartmouth N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, alterations & addition to federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to admission & discharge 
section, Camp Hill Hospital. Hantsport N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. North West Cove N S: LG & M H Smith Ltd, wharf improvements. Three Fathom 
Harbour N S: Naugie’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Fredericton N B: 
S C R Construction Engineering Ltd, alterations to staircases, Headquarters, “J” Division, 
RCMP. Manouan Que: Melancon & Fils Inc, construction of three classroom school & 
duplex, Abitibi Agency. Montreal Que: Mathews Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of bag 
conveyor chutes, postal terminal; Noma Construction Co Ltd, improvements & alterations 
to postal space & screen, Postal Station “D”. Riverbend Que: Antonio Fleury & Raoul 
Bherer, erection of post office bldg. St Emile de Montcalm Que: Henri Louis Martel, wharf 
construction. St Gregoire de Nicolet Que: Jean L Beliveau, construction of post office. 
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Ste Rose du Nord Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Sherbrooke 
Que: Romeo Paquet, interior painting, federal bldg. Cookstown Ont: E B Doran, con- 
struction of post office. Ear Falls Ont: S Flostrand, construction of post office. London Ont: 
The Frid Construction Co Ltd, construction of new wing, Westminster Hospital. Ottawa 
Ont: Ron Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to third floor, DBS, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of new partitions, etc, Finance 
Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, interior cleaning of Postal Station 
“E”; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of ceiling & installation of ventila- 
tion system, boiler room, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; J R Statham Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg. Port Rowan Ont: Backus Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office. Stevensville Ont: S E Zimmerman & Son Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, alterations to Postal Station “R”, Leaside. 
Dauphin Agency Man: Arthur A Erickson, construction of two duplex residences, Pine 
Creek Indian Reserve. Hartney Man: Steinback Lumber Yards Ltd, construction of post 
office. Melfort Sask: H Roy Construction, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Station. Regina Sask: Alberta Bldg Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumphouse, RCMP 
Barracks. Southend Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of three classroom school, 
staff residence & power house. Rocky Mountain House Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction 
of portals & concrete liner for Bear Creek Diversion Tunnel, Mile 8.7, Trans-Canada 
Highway. Harrison Lake B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, driftwood removal. Hope 
B C: Dyck Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Revelstoke B C: Mackie 
& Hooper Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to federal bldg. Shawinigan Lake 
BC: W J Dick Ltd, construction of post office. Vancouver B C: Metro Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “O”; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning interior of General Post Office Bldg. Flatt Creek-Eagle Plain Y T: John A Mac- 
Isaac Construction Co Ltd, development road construction. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Lockeport N S: Elmer L Stewart, interior painting, federal bldg. Armstrong Que: 
Poulin & Bergin, interior painting, Customs & Immigration bldg. Buckingham Que: Hector 
Strevey Construction, alterations, federal bldg. Jonquiere Que: Gerard Raymond, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, construction & delivery 
of pipeline dredge to replace dredge No 12, PEI. Montreal Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks 
Ltd, interior painting, Converters bldg; George Cauchon, general alterations, Mail Carrier 
Depot. Noranda Que: Eloi Desilets, alterations, federal bldg. Brockville Ont: Art Fleck, 
renovations, Postal Annex. Napanee Ont: Dorland Jackson, installation of stokers, federal 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Able Construction Ltd, alterations, Kent-Albert bldg; Louis G Fortin 
Construction Co, renovations, Kent-Albert bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, repairs 
to bathroom, Rideau Hall; Thos Gregoire, general repairs, New Supreme Court Bldg; 
Roger Boivin Painters Ltd, redecoration of Public Archives, Sussex St; Ottawa Typewriter 
Co Ltd, erection of private offices, DBS bldg; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, 
British American Bank Note Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, renovations, Imperial Optical 
Bldg, 246 Queen St. Vancouver B C: Jackson Sheet Metal & Roofing, roof repairs, Customs 
House; Finning Tractor & Equipment Co Ltd, replacement of engine for workboat 
“Tsekoa”. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, modification of wire rope fenders, 
Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Soo Foundry & Machine Co Ltd, rehabilitation of 
valve machinery, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Yarmouth N S: Central Construction Co, construction of remote transmitter bldg 
& related work, Cheboque Point. Montreal Que: The Foundation Company of Canada 
Ltd, erection of superstructure of loading fingers & aeroquay, New Terminal Bldg, Airport; 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, installation of central heating system, Airport. 
Rouyn Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of LI lighting for approaches 08 & 26 & 
MI lighting, runway 08-26 extension. North Bay Ont: Alger, Leckie Associates Lads 
installation of air conditioning system, IFR Room, Control Tower, Airport. Cranbrook B C: 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of medium intensity lighting on Runway 18-36. 
Penticton B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric Ltd, installation of medium intensity runway 
& taxiway lighting on Runway 16-34. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, March 1960 


A drop of 1.2 per cent in the food index 
between February and March caused a 
decline of 0.2 per cent in the consumer 
price index (1949=100), from 127.2 to 
126.9. The other four group indexes re- 
corded little or no change.* 


Despite this fourth successive drop in 
the total index, it was still higher than in 
March last year, when it stood at 125.5. 


The food index moved from 120.8 to 
119.4, as further price declines, averaging 
nearly 2 cents a pound, were reported for 
beef and pork cuts. Bacon was down 7 cents 
a pound. Price decreases occurred on a wide 
range of fresh vegetables; potatoes were 
down slightly from February levels after 
a series of price increases in previous 
months. Egg prices, after reaching a record 
low in February of 41 cents a dozen, 
climbed 6 cents a dozen in March. 


This year’s March food index is 0.5 per 
cent below the March 1959 level of 120.0. 
Compared with a year ago, prices for beef 
were 8 per cent lower, pork 8 per cent 
lower, eggs 10 per cent lower, dairy items 
2 per cent higher, cereals 1 per cent higher, 
fresh and canned fruits 5 per cent higher, 
and vegetables, largely because of potatoes, 
10 per cent higher. 


The shelter index was unchanged at 
142.9. 


The clothing index increased 0.5 per 
cent from 109.8 to 110.4. Most of this 
movement reflected price advances from 
end-of-season sales for women’s and girls’ 
coats. 


The household operation index increased 
eeiractional .0.2. per ecent, from. 123.2 to 
123.4, as higher prices were reported for a 
number of items of household utensils and 
equipment, including glassware, saucepans 
and garbage cans. Some furniture and floor 
covering items were up somewhat from 
sale prices of previous months. Laundry 
rates and shoe repair prices both advanced 
Isper.cent. 

The other commodities and services in- 
dex was unchanged at 137.0, as lower 
quotations on new passenger cars balanced 
price increases for a number of automobile 
operation items. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 





Other groups indexes one year earlier 
(March 1959) were: shelter 140.3, clothing 
109.4, household operation 122.3 and other 
commodities and services 133.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1960 


Seven of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes (1949=100) were lower 
between the beginning of January and Feb- 
ruary 1960.* Declines ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in Halifax to 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg. 
Indexes in both Saint John and Toronto 
were unchanged and the index for St. John’s 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes were lower in seven regional 
cities, unchanged in Saint John, and up 
0.2 per cent in both Halifax and St. John’s. 
Shelter indexes were down in both St. John’s 
and Halifax, up fractionally in Saint John, 
unchanged in four cities, and up in the 
three westernmost regional cities. Clothing 
indexes showed mixed results: three regional 
city indexes were higher, four lower and the 
remaining three unchanged. The household 
operation group indexes experienced similar 
movements as three city indexes increased, 
four decreased and three were at the same 
levels as the previous month. Other com- 
modities and services group indexes recorded 
little or no movement: six of the ten regional 
city indexes were unchanged, two were up 
a fractional 0.1 per cent and the other two 
were down 0.1 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were 
as follows: Winnipeg —0.6 to 124.1; Ottawa 
—0.5 to 127.6; Edmonton-Calgary —0.4 to 
123.2; Montreal —0.3 to 127.5; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.3 to 123.5; Vancouver —0.2 to 
129.1; Halifax —0.1 to 127.0; and St. 
John’s +0.1 to 114.8+. Saint John and 
Toronto remained unchanged at 129.1 and 
129.7 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged down 0.2 per cent 
in February to 230.0 from 230.5 in Jan- 
uary. The index stood at 230.8 in February 
last year. 

Two of the major group indexes were 
down during the month, four were up, and 
the remaining two were unchanged. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949—100 





Index 1949=100 
































1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Yearly Average 


The animal products group index re- 
corded its fifth consecutive decline, moving 
down 1.5 per cent to 242.6 from 246.4. 
This decrease was the main factor in the 
drop in the total index and was largely 
attributable to lower prices for dressed fowl, 
fresh and cured meats, hides and skins, and 
livestock. The textile products group index 
eased 0.3 per cent to 228.5 from 229.2 as 
a result of lower prices for imported raw 
wool and worsted yarns. 


Higher prices for copper and its products 
and tin moved the non-ferrous metals group 
index up 1.0 per cent to 178.2 from 176.5. 
Price increases for explosives and fertilizer 
materials more than offset decreases for 
tanning and dyeing materials to raise the 
chemical products index to 188.3 from 
187.8. The wood products and vegetable 
products groups were slightly higher at 
304.8 and 202.4, respectively. 


The indexes for the iron products and 
non-metallic minerals groups were un- 
changed at 256.3 and 186.2, respectively. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
rose 3:4_ per cent, irom. 210 towel 7.7: 
between February 25 and March 26. The 
field products index rose 3.5 per cent from 
171.3 to 177.3, reflecting higher prices for 
potatoes, particularly in the East, western 
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flax and eastern peas and corn, which were 
partly offset by declines for eastern rye, 
oats and wheat. The animal products index 
increased 3.4 per cent from 249.7 to 258.1; 
price increases were reported for eggs, hogs, 
lambs, steers and eastern poultry. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1960 

After two successive declines of 0.1 per 
cent, the United States consumer index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-January and mid-February to return 
to the record high of 125.6 first reached in 
November 1959. December’s index was 
125.5 and January’s, 125.4. The index in 
February 1959 was 123.7. 

Mostly responsible for the latest rise was 
the cost of services, especially hospital 
insurance and mortgage interest rates. Food 
prices were down for the fifth consecutive 
month; they were at their lowest since 
December 1957 and 5.1 per cent below the 
peak reached in 1958. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) dropped 0.3 
per cent between mid-December and mid- 
January, from 110.2 to 109.9. A year 
earlier, January 1959, it was 110.4. 

The fall in the index resulted mainly 
from a reduction in egg prices. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Agriculture List No. 138 


1. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAstT. A gricul- 
tural Economics in Asia and the Far East: 
Study prepared by the ECAFE/FAO Acgri- 
culture Division. Bangkok, United Nations, 
1958. Pp. 100. 

2. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Farm 
Labor Fact Book. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 240. 


Contents: Farm Work Force. Farm Opera- 
tors. Unpaid Family Workers. Hired Farm 
Workers. Migrant Farm Workers. Imported 
Farm Workers. Hours, Wages, Earnings, In- 
comes. 


Annual Reports 


3. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. An- 
nual Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1959. Edmonton, 1960. Pp. 12, 4. 

4. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY 
AuTHoritTy. Report for the Year ended 30th 
June 1959. With Financial Accounts. Syd- 
mey. 1959. Pp...107. 

5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959. Pp. 90. 

6. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Report for the 
Year 1958. London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 130. 

7. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1959, 
reflecting Rates contained in Final Septem- 
ber 1959 Payroll. Winnipeg [1959?] Pp. 74. 

8. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS. Annual Report, 1958-59. Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Eng., 1959. Pp. 27. 

9. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
Tics. Report on Prices, Wages, and Labour 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1959. Pp. 
104. 

10. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABour. General Report of the Minister of 
Labour ...on the Activities of his Depart- 
ment during the Year ending March 31, 
1959. Quebec, 1959. Pp. 315. 


11. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
WCOTP Annual Report including a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Assembly of 
Delegates, Washington, 1959. Washington, 
HORLEY eke Oe 


Arbitration, Industrial 


12. LEVINSON, MARTIN L. A Digest of 
Arbitration Board Decisions involving Dis- 
charge and Discipline in Ontario. Toronto, 
1959: Pp. oo. 


_An account of legal decisions dealing with 
discharge or dismissal of employees in Ontario. 


13. U.S. BOARD OF INQUIRY ON THE 1959 
LABOR DISPUTE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 
Final Report to the President, the 1959 
Labor Dispute in the Steel Industry. Sub- 
mitted by the Board of Inquiry under Execu- 
tive Order 10843. January 6, 1960. Wash- 
ington, 1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

Some of the issues in dispute between the 
United Steelworkers of America and the steel 
companies were wages, insurance, pensions, and 


supplemental unemployment benefits, subcon- 
tracting, contract duration, etc. 


Automation 


14. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Labor looks at 
Automation. Rev. ed. Washington, 1959. 
Ponce) 


15. DiEBoLD, JOHN. Automation: Its Im- 
pact on Business and Labor, by John 
Diebold, and a Statement by the NPA Com- 
mittee on Automation. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1959. Pp. 64. 


The author describes some of the develop- 
ments of automation that have already occurred 
and suggests further developments which might 
be studied and he also discusses some current 
arguments on the economic and social con- 
sequences of automation. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


16. JEWIsH VOCATIONAL SERVICE AND 
EMPLOYMENT CENTER, CHICAGO. Adjusting 
People to Work. [The Operations and 
Results of the Vocational Adjustment Cen- 
ter] by William Gellman [and others] 2d ed. 
Chicavo, 1957..Pp..139. 

A study of 246 people suffering from various 
handicaps who worked in the Vocational Ad- 
justment Center workshop of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service and Employment Center in 
Chicago during the period July 1951 and 
December 31, 1954. 

17. PAN-PACIFIC REHABILITATION CONFER- 
ENCE, SYDNEY, 1958. Conquering Physical 
Handicaps. Official Proceedings of the First 
Pan-Pacific Rehabilitation Conference held 
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in Sydney, Australia, Nov. 10-14, 1958. 
[Sydney?] Australian Advisory Council for 
the Physically Handicapped [1959?] Pp. 591. 


Economic Conditions 


18. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Aus- 
tralian Development. Adelaide, The Griffin 
Press®.959"Pp.*48. 

Partial Contents: Australian Development 
and Secondary Industry, by W. A. Westerman. 
Agricultural Development, by F. G. Jarrett. 
Mineral Development, by E. A. Rudd. 

19. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. SENATE. STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. Proceedings of 
the Standing Committee on Finance on the 
Threat of Inflation in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queens Printerso 59 ub pe 460: 


The Senate Standing Committee on Finance 
which heard various authorities on the question 
of the threat of inflation in Canada concluded 
that inflation is not inevitable. 

20. LINDSAY, FRANKLIN A. The Growth of 
Soviet Economic Power and Its Conse- 
quences for Canada and the United States; 
[Report prepared for] Canadian-American 
Committee. [Washington? 1959] Pp. 27. 

The author concludes that the Russians could 
be formidable competitors in the world markets 
in the latter part of this decade. 

21. U.S. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 
U.S. Income and Output; a Supplement to 
the Survey of Current Business. Washington, 
1958S ePae24is 


Partial Contents: Economic Growth and Pro- 
gress. Expansion of Regional Markets. Family 
Income and Buying Power. Progress in Past 
Quarter Century. How the Estimates were 
made. Strengthening the Gross National Product 
Measure. Developments in the Estimation of 
National Income. Measurement of Quarterly 
and Monthly Movements. Recommendations for 
Improvement of Primary Source Data. National 
Income and Product Tables. 

22:2U.S) PRESIDENT;@11953- ( EISEN- 
HOWER). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress, January 20, 


1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 243. 


Industrial Relations 


23. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL Com- 
MUNITY. HicH AUTHORITY. La représentation 
des travailleurs sur le plan de lentreprise 
dans le droit des pays membres de la CECA, 
par G. Boldt [and others] Luxembourg, 
LISS YS aN Soy 4 bh 

Deals with labour laws as they concern 
employees’ representation in management in 
West Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, and The Netherlands. 

24. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Guttman- 
Type Scales for Union and Management 
Attitudes toward Each Other, by Ross 
Stagner, W. E. Chalmers, and Milton Der- 
ber. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 293-300. 
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An analysis of the answers to fourteen 
multi-choice questions which were submitted 
to 76 executives and 81 union officials in 41 
firms. 


25. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 9TH, 1959. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, April 10-11, 1959. 
Arranged in cooperation with the College of 
Commerce, the College of Law [and] the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University, 1959. Pp. 89. 


Contents: The Impact of Unions and Tech- 
nological Change on Wage Payment Systems. 
Wage Changes and Economic Stability. Chang- 
ing Work Force Requirements in West Vir- 
ginia. 


International Agencies 


26. COLOMBO PLAN BUREAU. The Seventh 
Year; Progress of the Colombo Plan. 
Colombo, 1959. Pp. 96. 


27. SPAAK, PAUL HENRI. Why NATO? 
[Harmondsworth, Eng.] Penguin Books, 
1959") Pps. 62. 


Mr. Spaak is Secretary-General of NATO. 
He reviews the history of the NATO Alliance 
during its ten-year existence. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. Hicxs, R. V. Labour Relations and 
The Law. Address [to the] 30th Annual 
meeting [of the] Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Toronto, October 19, 20, 21, 
1959. Montreal, 1959. Pp. 9. 


The author comments on current Canadian 
labour legislation and makes certain suggestions 
for its amendment. 


29. GOLDBERG, ARTHUR JOSEPH. Analysis 
of Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. (Public Law 86-257, 
86th Congress, Ist Session) effective Septem- 
ber 14, 1959 [by] Arthur J. Goldberg and 
Kenneth A. Meiklejohn. Washington, Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 1959. 
EDs: 

Text of act: p. 45-72. 


Labour Organization 


30. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND - CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. How to 
run a Union Meeting. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 763. 


Partial Contents: Let’s plan Meetings. What 
makes a Good Chairman? The Recording Secre- 
tary. The Local Treasurer. Committees and 
their Reports. Basic Rules of Order—How 
Motions get Action. How Action takes Place. 
Motions to help keep Order. Motions for 
Unusual Action. Nominations and Elections. 
Voting for Officers. A List of Motions with 
Peculiar Characteristics. All the Rules at a 
Glance. 


31. AUSTRALIA WORKERS’ UNION. Official 
Report of the 73rd Annual Convention... 























Queensland, January 21, 1959 together with 
Head Office and “Worker” Accounts. Syd- 
ney, 1959. Pp. 156. 

32. CONFEDERATION DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-verbal, 
Trente-huitiéme session du Congrés de la 
Ge Oveper 2.0... 19o9. Ouebec, 1959. 
PO. I15, 

Congress held Sept. 13 to 19, 1959. 

33. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GRESS. Some Facts about INTUC. New 
Delhi, 1959. Pp. 32. 

A brief history of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress tracing its development from 
its formation in 1947 to 1959. 

34. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRIS- 


TIAN TRADE UNIons. Le mouvement syndical 
chrétien dans le monde. [Procés-verbaux] 
XIIIlé Congrés, Vevey (La Suisse) 25-28 juin 
1958. [Courtrai, Belgium? 1959?] Pp. 463. 

35, NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LaA- 
Bour. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-third Annual Convention held at 
Corner Brook, July 20-23, 1959. St. John’s, 
959. Pp. 24: 

36. SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF La- 
BouR. Minutes and Proceedings of the 
Fourth Convention ... held in Regina, Octo- 
ber 22- 23 and 24, 1959. [Moose Jaw?] 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

37. SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Swedish Professional 
Associations as Trade Unions. Stockholm, 
£959. Pp..24. 


A history of the Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Associations. 


38. UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FUND. Report 
for the Year ending June 30, 1959. Washing- 
ton, 1959. Pp. 40. 

39. U.S. OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFAIRS. The International Union of Food 
and Drink Workers’ Associations. Washing- 
Pmt O. 1959.) Pp. 104: 


Contents: Brief History. Structure of the 
IUFD. Trade Groupings. Membership. Finances 
and Publications. Relations with International 
Trade Union Organizations. Relations with 
pe ratonal Government Organizations. Out- 
ook. 


Labouring Classes 


40. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarpD. Compensation Handbook 
for Workmen. Vancouver, 1959. Pp. 30. 

41. Locxwoop, Davin. The Blackcoated 
Worker; a Study in Class Consciousness. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 224. 


A study of the economic position, working 
environment and social status of office workers 
in Great Britain. 


Management 


42. BENNET, CARRIE LYNN. Defining the 
Manager's Job; the AMA Manual of Posi- 
tion Descriptions. New York, American 
Management Association, 1958. Pp. 447. 


Based on an AMA survey of 140 companies, 
this book contains about 150 position descrip- 
tions for all levels of management. Contains 
information “on creating and using position 
descriptions; companies establish and _ gain 
acceptance for a description program; how 
descriptions are actually prepared, etc.” 

43. DALTON, MELVILLE. Men who man- 
age; Fusions of Feeling and Theory in 
Administration. New York, Wiley, 1959. 
| aS) oe 

A study of managers in several commercial 
and industrial firms. Discusses typical and 
recurring problems which arise in management. 

44, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. OFFICE 
OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Training 
Supervisors to write Performance Require- 
ments; Conference Leader’s Guide. Wash- 
ington, 1959. Pp. 38. 

The objectives of this pamphlet are, “1. To 
learn how to write performance requirements 
covering each position in the office. 2. To assist 
supervisors in the use of performance require- 


ments in managing work and _ supervising 
people.” 
Occupations 

45. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Forge 
Shop Occupations. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959, Pp. 24. 

Describes types of jobs, preparation and 
training, qualifications, working conditions, 
wages, and outlook in the occupation. 

46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Physical 
and Occupational Therapist. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printers 1959) Pp. 4. 

Provides information about nature of the 
work, duties, personal qualities, educational 
requirements, working conditions, places of 
employment, organizations, and, trends in the 
profession. 

47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Teacher. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 32. 

Provides information about the field of 
work, duties and responsibilities, personal quali- 
ties, training, qualifications, advancement, work- 
ing conditions, earnings, teacher organizations, 
and trends in the profession. 

48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Tool 
and Die Maker. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 24. 

Describes types of jobs, qualifications, pre- 


paration and training, working conditions, 
related occupations, and outlook. 
Older Workers 

49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Age and 
Performance in Retail Trade. Two Case 
Studies of the Relation between Age and 
Selected Characteristics of Sales Personnel 
in Two Department Stores. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 16. 

A study of two large department stores in 
two Canadian cities showed that the older sales 
employee had as good a sales record as the 
younger employee, if not better. 
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50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy. 
Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 61: 

Contents: The Age Composition of the Cana- 
dian Population. The Age Composition of the 
Canadian Labour Force. The Occupations of 
Older Workers. Unemployment of Older Work- 
ers. The Income Position of Older People. 

51. U.S. FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING. 
Programs, Resources for Older People; 
Report to the President. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 83. 

Contains a short review of federal activities 
and resources dealing with the problems of 
the aging with suggestions for meeting some of 
the problems, and a detailed analysis of the 
programs and resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment which have to do with the problems of 
older people. 


Productivity 


52. AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Wages, Prices, 
Profits, and Productivity; Background Papers 
and the Final Report of the Fifteenth Amer- 
ican Assembly, Arden House, Harriman 
Campus of Columbia University, Harriman, 
New York, April 30-May 3, 1959. Final ed. 
New York, American Assembly, Columbia 
University, 1959. Pp. 193. 

Contents: Central Issues in Wage-Price Rela- 
tionships, by Charles A. Myers. Patterns of 
Wages, Prices and Productivity, by Albert Rees. 
Productivity, Costs and Prices: Concepts and 
Measures, by John W. Kendrick. Underlying 
Factors in the Postwar Inflation, by James S. 
Duesenberry. The Impacts of Unions on the 
Level of Wages, by Clark Kerr. Wage Behavior 
and Inflation: an International View, by Lloyd 
G. Reynolds. Policy Problems: Choices and 
Proposals, by John T. Dunlop. Productivity and 
the Consumer, by James P. Mitchell. Labor 
Costs and Prices, by Sumner H. Slichter. 

53. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. Pro- 
ductivity and Employment. [An Address] to 
the Eleventh Annual Conference of Provin- 
cial Governments Trade and Industry Coun- 
cil, Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 30, 
1959. [Ottawa, Dept. of Labour? 1959] 
Posi. 

The author suggests five ways that govern- 
ment agencies can help to increase productivity 
and employment: 1. by encouraging the training 
of workers; 2. by encouraging technical im- 
provements in industry; 3. by encouraging 
research into economic and social conditions; 
4. by supplying information on various aspects 
of labour and working conditions; and, 5. by 
encouraging the establishment and maintenance 
of Labour-Management Committees in plants. 


Scientists 


54. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 5TH, NEW York, 1956. Scientific 
Manpower, 1956; Significant Developments, 
Views and Statistics. [Papers of the Fifth 
Conference on Scientific Manpower. 123d 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York, 
December 1956.] Washington, National 
Science Foundation, 1957. Pp. 62. 
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Covers significant developments, views and 
statistics concerned with scientists and engineers 
during the year 1956. 

55. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MaAn- 
POWER. 6TH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 1957. 
Scientific Manpower, 1957. Papers of the 
Sixth Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
[124th Meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., December 1957.] Washington, 
National Science Foundation [1958] Pp. 46. 

“Problems of the impact of science and 
scientific research on industry, government, and 
education were examined together with some 
of their implications for scientists, including 
the positive role that scientists themselves play 
in the determination of this influence.” 

56. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 


POWER. 7TH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1958. 
Papers of the Seventh Conference on Scien- 
tific Manpower. [125th Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Washington, D.C., December 
1958] Symposium on Demographic and 
Sociological Aspects of Scientific Manpower. 
Washington, National Science Foundation, 


19S PDD Ic 
Partial Contents: Engineering and Science 
Degrees, 1959—a Projection, by Henry H. 


Armsby. Trends in the Employment of College 
and University Graduates, 1959, by Frank S. 
Endicott. Technical Manpower Accession and 
Utilization Analysis in an Expanding Decen- 
tralized Company, by Phil N. Scheid. Trends in 
Industrial Requirements for Scientists and En- 
gineers, by Clarence H. Linder. Requirements 
of Higher Educational Institutions for Faculty 
in Science, by Ray C. Maul. Requirements of 
the Federal Government for Scientists and 
Engineers, by N. J. Oganovic. The Influence of 
Government on the Demand for Scientists and 
Engineers, by Irving H. Siegel. 

57. MCCRENSKY, EDwWarbD. Scientific Man- 
power in Europe; a Comparative Study of 
Scientific Manpower in the Public Service 
of Great Britain and Selected European 
Countries. New York, Pergamon Press, 1958. 
Pale oe 


_ Contents: Scientists in Government. Attract- 
ing and holding Scientists. The Payment of 
Professional Public Service. Representation of 
Scientists. Higher Education of Engineers. 
Organization for Research. Comparison among 
Countries including United States and Russia. 

58. MONSAROFF, Boris. Economics, 
Science, and Production; Science as a 
Politico-Economic Factor of Production. 1st 
ed. New York, Vantage Press, 1958. Pp. 
196. 


“The present work has in view a two-fold 
purpose: first, to acquaint scientists with some 
economic theories; second, to draw the atten- 
tion of the economists to their fallacy of dis- 
regarding science. It will also point out ways in 
which modern economic concepts might be 
altered or modified in the light of scientific 
development.” cf. Introduction. 

59. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Junior- 


Year Science and Mathematics Students by 
Major Field of Study: Fall 1957 [by] 
M. Clemens Johnson and Hazel C. Poole. 
Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 56. 





Social Workers 


60. AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Competent Staff, a Responsibility of 
Public Welfare Administration. Summary of 
Material presented by all Participants in an 
Institute sponsored by the American Public 
Welfare Association under a grant made by 
the Rockfeller Brothers Fund, December 3, 
4, 5, 1958, Chicago, Illinois, Institute 
leaders: Corinne H. Wolfe [and] Paul V. 
Benner. Chicago, 1959. Pp. 59. 

61. Horwitz, JoHN J. Education for 
Social Workers in the Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped. New York, Council on Social 
Work Education, 1959. Pp. 76. 


Statistics 


62. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Methodological Aspects of Statistics on Re- 
search and Development Costs and Man- 
power. Based on Papers presented at a 
Session of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion Meetings, December 1958. Washington, 
U.S. National Science Foundation, 1959. 
Bp i32. 


Partial Contents: Problem of Definition, Con- 
cept, and Interpretation of Research and 
Development Statistics, by Willis H. Shapley. 
Development of Statistics relating to Research 
and Development Activities in Private Indus- 
try, by Kenneth P. Sanow. Methods used in a 
Survey of Research and Development Expendi- 
ture in British Industry, by Ernest Rudd. Finan- 
cial Data on Research and Development—their 
Uses and Limitations, by Kathryn S. Arnow. The 
Annual McGraw-Hill Research and Develop- 
ment Survey, by Douglas Greenwald. Canadian 
Surveys of Research and Development, by 
George T. McColm. 


63. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS SEC- 
TION. Proceedings. Papers presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 
27-30, 1958, under the Sponsorship of the 
Business and Economic Statistics Section. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 376. 


Partial Contents: Major Economic Indicators: 
Canadian Experience. Adequacy of Monetary 
and Financial Statistics for Business Cycle and 
Money Market Analysis. Statistical Guides to 
Non-Inflationary Wage Bargaining. Estimating 
Federal Government Receipts and Expenditures. 
Significance of Postwar Productivity Trends. 


Wages and Hours 


64. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Sur- 
vey of Wage and Salary Rates—Alberta. 
Range of Wages and Weighted Averages by 
Type of Business and Hours worked per 
Week—by Position, Type of Business and 
Salary or Wage Rate, Alberta-Calgary- 
Edmonton. 1 May 1959. Edmonton, 1959. 
1 Volume (unpaged). 

65. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMIC AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. Annual 
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Report No. 41, October 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 280. 


66. PEN, JAN. The Wage Rate under 
Collective Bargaining. Translated by T. S. 
Preston. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1959... Ppa 216, 


The author examines the factors involved in 
wage negotiation and develops a theory about 
wage negotiation. 


67. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Earnings in Wholesale Trade, June 1958. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 33. 


A study of straight-time hourly earnings of 
nonsupervisory workers employed by merchant 
wholesalers, agents and brokers, and assemblers 
of farm produce. 


Women 


68. HOLMES, VERENA. Training and 
Opportunities for Women in Engineering, by 
Verena Holmes and Lesley S. Souter. Lon- 
don, Women’s Engineering Society, 1958. 
Pp. 41. 


Describes various types of engineering such 
as mechanical, electrical or civil, and discusses 
the necessary professional training. 

69. KLEIN, VIOLA. Working Wives; a Sur- 
vey of Facts and Opinions concerning the 
Gainful Employment of Married Women in 
Britain. Carried out in co-operation with 
Mass Observation ltd. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1959. Pp. 63. 


Based on a survey of about two thousand 
men and women in 1957 in Great Britain. Some 
of the questions discussed are: Why do married 
women go out to work? Do they do it to 
supplement the family income? Do they enjoy 
working outside their home? Do they find the 
strain of housework and outside work too 
much? Would more married women like to 
have a job, either full-time or part-time? What 
provision, if any, do working mothers make 
for their children to be looked after while 
they are out at work? What influence has the 
employment of the wife had on a marriage? 

70. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA. Year Book, 1959. Ottawa, 1959. 


Pp. 160. 


Youth—Employment 


71. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
History of Federal Regulation of Child 
Labor. Washington, 1959. Pp. [7]. 


72. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Self-Training Unit on Child-Labor Laws 
for Youth Placement Workers. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 18. 

Briefly describes the child labour provisions 
of the U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act. 

73. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Some Facts for Young Workers about Work 
and Labor Laws. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp; 21. 

Prepared for beginner workers. Briefly des- 
cribes what the young person will find when 


he starts to work and provides general infor- 
mation about State and Federal labor laws. 
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74. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Young Workers under 18. 1958 supplement. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 9. 


Miscellaneous 


75. BRITISH COLUMBIA. RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL. Interim Report on a Study of Seasonal 
Unemployment in British Columbia. Van- 
Couver 1959. Pp. 7 12 

Discusses causes of seasonal unemployment 
and mentions some of the industries in which 
it occurs. Suggests some methods of dealing 
with seasonal unemployment. 

76. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPporTs. Fringe 
Benefits, by William R. McIntyre. Washing- 
ton, 1959. Pp. 613-629. 

Discusses the types and trends, the cost and 
effect of fringe benefits. 

77. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPoRTs. Reli- 
gion in Politics, by Norman I. Gelman. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 673-694. 


Mostly a discussion of a Catholic presiden- 
tial candidate’s chances of being elected in 
the 1960 election in the U.S 


78. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Proceedings, 
Thirty-fifth Meeting, 8, 9, 10 June 1959, 
University of Saskatchewan. Ottawa, 1959. 
Pp. 142. 


79. U.S. SMALL BusINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a Small Credit 
Bureau and Collection Service, by Harold A. 
Wallace. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 187. 


80. WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. The 
Outlook for Labor Costs in Local Govern- 
ments. Pasadena, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
1958-Pp.-t4.° 

Contents: Effect of Economic Conditions on 
Municipal Operations. The Short-Run Economic 
Outlook. The Long-Run Economic Trend. 
Trends in Local Government Labor Costs. 
Local Governmental Labor Cost Problems in 
ihe vouee Few Years. The Longer View 
ahead. 





DBS Issues New Reference Paper on Labour Income 


A new reference paper, Labour Income, 
1926-58, was released last month by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The publication presents for the first 
time a complete record of annual estimates 
of labour income from 1926, together with 
monthly figures from 1947 to 1958 by 
industry and province or region. Monthly 
series have been seasonally adjusted and 


are presented in both unadjusted and ad- 
justed form. 

In addition to the statistical tables the 
reference paper contains explanations of 
sources, methods and concepts. 

The publication (catalogue number 72- 
502) is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents. 








Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 882) 


child’ and the words and expressions in 
subparagraphs (1) to (iv) of paragraph (a) 
of subsection (3) of section 47”. Now,— 
and this point stands out quite clearly in 
the statutes as quoted in the decision of the 
board of referees—the duration of the 
cohabitation must be an essential part of 
any statutory definition of the expression 
“common-law wife.” In fact, it varies from 
one to seven years in the respective provi- 
sions of the aforementioned statutes and 
I believe the variation of the period was 
not so much the result of an absolutely 
arbitrary decision but rather the legislator’s 
intent to introduce a condition carefully 
calculated to fulfil the specific or general 
purpose of each such statute referred to. 


From the foregoing, it can be seen that 
if I were to decide, as the board did, that 
the person in respect of whom the claimant 
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requested the dependency rate of benefit is 
or was his dependent for the purposes of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, I would, 
by the same token, be entering the field of 
definitions, in that I would be determining 
that the duration of the cohabitation in the 
present case was sufficient, without first 
knowing whether the Commission would be 
willing to recognize common-law wives as 
dependents, since it has not yet defined the 
word “wife”. 

Therefore, until such time as the Com- 
mission has exercised its exclusive power 
in that connection, I consider that the word 
“wife” for the purpose of subsection (3) of 
Section 47 of the Act should be given the 
same normal and restrictive meaning as 
did the Umpire in decision CUB 1174. 

For all those reasons, I allow the Insur- 
ance Officer’s appeal. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








IDI BA Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.B. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.S Alta 
The Labour Force 

PROUMMSOXEN aeiiees cca ch ciet sists ditee te sles 6, 203 106 435 1,738 2,317 1,049 558 
PG TAGHUULIT EL eee ate ae cee hom eraeie oats 608 02 46 132 163 245 20 
PNOn=\Vericuloural yi ean makina « 5,595 104 389 1, 606 2,154 804 538 
WIGS) 1c NhS Be SeOnce aio nee ie Oe eae 4,628 86 336 1,313 1,678 792 423 
NoTAGHIbUnaL setae cts soles ie retinas scabs 577 4 45 125 151 235 19 
INOnoAgricuituraliis «arc leaden cess 4,051 84 291 1,188 1,527 557 404 
Te gH GREET acl: Pee Ae PO ee 1,575 20 99 425 639 257 135 

PASTICUICUTA Le meee sic ee ne ek 3l Gs % : 12 10 7 
INOneAgrIGULtUralcpacsmx.ae ssnenons 1,544 20 98 418 627 247 134 
PNIERAIOS SON eae cies cs ciseSinraiee a emanve ya ai8 6, 203 106 435 1,738 2,017 1,049 558 
MM LORY CATRatt point asaarn ots capac sre 574 13 43 202 189 92 35 
addy Gale weer & MeGk Ac eat ee s 784 18 58 253 261 131 63 
me BATRA oc has wher oa bs Bee coe es 2,881 51 182 803 1,095 480 270 
AUR GAY OATH Saitoh ce nian eaiesee eee eae ee 1,752 22 130 438 683 306 173 
GOSVCATS QNG'OVES. .+.6c. ccc ont seen 212 < 22 42 89 40 17 

Persons with Jobs 
Pues tA LS ST OUDS suis ok exsist sane ries svas 5,699 79 387 1,546 2,189 991 507 
Ves omen ete epee tn es cits cachnernes'> 4,184 59 291 1,146 1,568 740 380 
TBGITs Ales Ane cette stcts Seraieis aici Makerere 1,515 20 96 400 621 251 127 
PSOTICUILUTA LR aes cia cece ne rteee nes 594 1 44 127 161 242 19 
INon-Agricultural: ..<), ¢<ssenece 2 eae 5,105 78 343 1,419 2,028 749 488 
ATOVV OE KOLB) ata seies c svs.c cis ee eoinoeler bias 4,647 67 306 1,270 1, 874 691 439 
(ES. oti ee ile ee SEC SER ae Hee 3, 265 50 220 910 1, 299 464 322 
I GURALCR sta oe sks ayes aretien sais tt ae 1,382 17 86 360 575 227 117 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
OL EROS nines sc FieGiviaia ews e's Cae eases 504 27(4) 48 192 128 58 51 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

EE MSOROR OS 2. 64 Soe bss delete ate eeetures 5,475 166 471 1,565 1,789 954 530 
LEIS, 3 RAO id aa ae a eee 1,193 57 109 318 350 228 131 
JE GTTEEIIEES Gaels Seat die A ISO ARS ae cee 4,282 109 362 1, 247 1, 439 726 399 


rere nO LL LL 


* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recongized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) . 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 16, 1960 December 12, 1959 Janaury 17, 1959 


Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 


Work(2) Work(?) Work(!) 
Hotallooking olor amerneseee enact ten 527 499 395 377 565 536 
Wathontuops se cerccerer ee mee erie nee 504 478 370 354 538 512 
Underslimontheee erase eet eee 148 — 132 _ 130 — 
fw OrTMON GDS ec uew cate eile cies on ee 252 ms 162 — 257 — 
A GiMONtHS rece cic at cele 63 — 41 — 93 — 
V2 MORtUG awa eacrctei eee oe 24 — 20 _ on — 
i318 monbthsreee sae ieee ee ae - — bg —- 13 — 
19—andiover seca osm eee eee 12 — 11 — a —_— 
Wire dascw © hs iia dee aistbvnie c ictedariccere eerie 23 21 25 23 27 24 
114 HOUTS eases aneae aerodnaeot * na oe + ¢ - 
L5-O4hOUTA eee me een a oeke dane 15 13 16 15 18 16 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon cae Males 
N.W.T. 
1053 /Votal Me u-wean meee 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27, 208 13, 197 168, 868 91, 422 
L954 otal scart ose ae 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
Oboe NOtal seein sean eice 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956 hotel tease ce seen 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857(1) 89, 541 
1957 Rotal sect ctenieteeee 5,092 55,073 147,097 OratGe 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
aif ytd Won 28 IE Ae On 6 5 oem 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
LOSOWLotal ee wee weenie ae 2, 163 24,816 55,976 12,848 11,125 106, 928 51,476 











(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








ne) : a = 
fo} a i=} = ad Sey ‘ 
= B.S a S| 80 He 
ma a _ up wate rl a es a 
a8 $5 cee I Hg | 383 2 B 
Bc a 55 3.8 2 2 = Ep ores ro) = 
a 3 a, Fs @ =: &0 sae c= n 
8 & § Be | 8s 2 8 So | sas] 8 a a 
ea B aq gs > 5} 4 | sog 2 4 s 
SF ce KO 3.8 5 &0 SS BOS 3 ~ ° 
Ay oO HO OF nm < BY | ee0 4H Oo BH 
1953 otal ewsseneenr: 10,021 6,339 1,855 8,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 91,133 
1Ob4e Rotate eee 9,983 6,775 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 84,376 
1950uROtal ewe ao 8,563 5,775 1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 514 | 15,117 7,687 371 57,987 
19b6eRotal eee sets 10,339 9,492 2,255 3,823 | 13,800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 91,039 ; 
15 7a otal ee eek eee 17,256 | 16,829 5,254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 P 
1O5SeRotal eres 8,497 6,745 1,229 2,229 |} 11,501 oF 071 513 | 17,476 9,388 429 63,078 
1959 otal were ae 7,784 5,459 999 2,107 9,740 4,965 871 | 12,792 8,940 394 53,551 


—— —_-——————— CC rr 
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B—Labour Income 


Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- : 

Year and stoma | Potton, eee see 

onth Mining f Beene prerege Forestry oe un! See Trade Gnetuding ary 

aninieinis overn- | Labour 

cationd ment) | Income 
1955—Total....} 482 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 Seo tal 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....} 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1959—Total....] 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 4,821 770 W707, 
1959—Jan....... 44,8 400.9 146.1 ——_—_ |---| ——___ | —__| —_|————_ 1,386.0 
Hebse.c-v. 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 292.3 com |RG0BGO Viele lOORS® jeTSb. or Ih l esou7 
IMariee ces 44.7 405.4 NEUES “huseaetirckakeen ool ok ORR aie chee 4 RENT eae eee na | Am Pere Seen | Pei ee 1,398.5 
April. 44.9 409.2 WV AQE2 eas Pree eens nc ce creer eis ome a aati cae ecliae a ss oe ccs leew aaee 1,427,2 
Wayne 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 73,0 (7626.0 | 1.218.4* | 191.7 ||) 1,482.3 
June..... 46.5 429.2 TESTO ES Al niegbyt cickthets deo | ace SRE Ree Bk Re Re | Sapa | | CR OU a Savas 
Ul seesetsye 47.2 419.0 TESA” Bones coc Be: Sir Io cd ERD che ee ee uct Use ts) ner lee ee 1,505.5 
PATICs= oee 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 (hSpe | GREE | BPA SBR) alia 1,015.4 
Sept.. 47.0 433.0 HEL SS am IER eepees ate Taal eas hetero acre are soil cca’ eee Wenvoiclone ait lls fave hots cnsiche | Me cates 1,549.6 
Oct a-5. 47.0 434.0 DOR (MemE Petite cacclle nicht dee cee chamedick oe ce cccll Padiea atic xloeeo anne 545.2 
INov..... 47.1 421.0 148.0 94,2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1,230.1 197.3 1,510.8 
Decoy ces. 46.1 419.9 Oe Heated GeenciG| lnc ney RCS Ce RRM Omar ct Ok aE aE IA ace ee VO 1,482.1 
1960—Jan.f....| 46.0 418.9 (cs ae | rere ee Tien cracls coe ie fclleM oe Br avalll ears acanttcicl< [lai tie eke 1,458.7 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at December,1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,726,275. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C 1 to C 3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! ve Index Numbers (1949 = 100) en 
——__—————————_| Average |_———_—__—_______| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate}| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 


Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
O54 Gi eee Ore eRe 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
UODD Prkeeree cee ee ones 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
ID REA eRe Gecicsi a ciee ae 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
IG ie Re se Sean a. oA Pe a | 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LODB Swe tot ere Sete s Hee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959 
I AMUIETY <n reste st esio ie ane ee 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
Me bruanyvuc acacia ccen ene 113.0 195e8 170.2 coer 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Marcle inti cette tes WISE 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
Aprilia: ack Gitta 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 2a 75.69 
AY Rloaniernshyeecaael Matte hee 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 111.7 195.2 iano 76.20 
MUNG 2 ache ere eoaes. eee etm 123.5 212.8 171.6 Toul 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Tul Vise ck Gee ae ee 123.1 212.4 ileal ey 73.76 22 194.6 171.8 75.56 
ANUCUSE Mn ie eee 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 iise5 196.1 7a 75.27 
September...i.aeemeca pes 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
Octobercctecsee eee 124.4 BUTS 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
iNovem ber yaaee tee ae 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
ihe Pere ta ahs ata 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
Vanuany: pete e oes 115.2 202.2 174.7 75.04 108.5 194.4 177.3 77.95 
So ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 

TrcunicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
0—0605$030e03030?=®—0—”—$S09$0—@$0O—XKX—X¥—vOoOoOonooeoewesws=$qq=q>S=moq0Ooo eS ooo 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 


Area 








Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 

Provinces 
New loundlaircdietes cits eres tae, at ole ee wie dee mec coe 119.5 land 112.5 62.14 63.65 60.80 
Iprincepodwardpislandcene. en. cee une cee: ae. ceneeee .s 120.2 132.7 115.6 54.52 55.55 51.16 
INOVANSCOLLA Seem aa mene Noes et con Sack ces deb ns 97.0 99.7 94.6 58.30 60.84 54.93 
INGWRDIUNS Wicker een: Swe ee eee ok Aa ok 105.8 104.8 100.5 60.17 60.44 58.88 
UB DEG Rta mene fas see, | bo ok MR a oh a tratite ck 116.9 122.4 114.4 69.89 71,92 66.10 
Ontaniom een o nee ee eked ak eS 120.0 122).3 118.0 75.27 76.78 71.47 
IManitopamenmerme et ttt ss hee ic lh awa adn sion ol hace ule 109.7 113.2 107.9 69.10 70.59 66.24 
Saskatchewan ene: Heenaick Ane ee. CATE Oe 123.6 129.4 123.1 70.70 70.42 68.25 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.7 155, 4 148.4 74.69 76.43 71.99 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 114.2 ers 110.9 79.29 81.70 74.35 
Canad arene need ee eon Matoak 118.3 121.8 115.8 72.55 44.23 68.91 

Urban Areas 
telite, (ROLES Re. ral bin CORDES An OE ce eee ee 13a 146.6 125.7 51.03 52.20 49,84 
NRG EN EM cs Mo ts Awe Barc c8 fey el ae ce Sg 93.6 94.7 90.2 67.26 75.40 60.94 
CAVE iris cite) a Oe ee ee te een eee 118.9 119.7 119.8 58.89 58.73 56.28 
Mon Cio ree: mete ire ete ees CER ack ei ee ake 103.3 109.8 98.1 57.49 56.80 54.96 
LCOS AN Boke oe: Salo et ek a Sn a ae 108.0 101.4 102.9 55.44 57.24 53.68 
Chicoutimi OR QUIETe2 0S. os ok soa acs vcs Pokies oes 108.8 113.3 112.5 88.72 88.93 82.96 
rige aale aeee ere ee MO eS 108.6 111.9 104.3 61.19 63.11 67.25 
DP HOLDLOOKO Meee ee Nene er ere Seni atone 100.2 100.7 97.9 56.87 59.88 54.18 
Shawinicant Losi ses ees ae eee Ne 102.9 104.1 95.1 81.75 82.31 77.02 
METEOR I Vere tras tae ee nn oe a ce so abede eek 110.2 119.0 104.1 66.38 70.12 58.70 
CUINIONC VILL Messe Mealy. chine SESE cos ache se 76.7 78.7 78.0 59.12 59.89 57.46 
DRS rOaLs eee errnn. “SOUR Oe TER ee 12282 126.9 119.5 70.92 73.34 66.76 
CLS 8 EV Ce Sen ool ig ae eee 126.2 127.9 123.7 66.38 68.42 63.24 
Petru cerh ee ee re eink dbx OU s ccancdbvlos.ca 109.1 TO, 108.2 70.70 (cl 69.00 
PETER DOLOU OTe nats eh ey FE Go) oe ee ak 99.2 101.6 99.3 82.13 83.27 75.58 
SELEY EU staictererrcemete are are ce winters sat oC aloe tind stele acobieteas 184.0 116.9 180.9 84.87 81.82 84.29 
FEOUONGO Seen sis Mth an, Soa ob ee a Combate ck 130.6 134.4 131.8 74.91 76.73 72.25 
Is) Ou eG Ae ca Sa a en i nn re ik 2 113.8 106.6 80.44 82.15 75.81 
po EE TEE a ae one eee Ween es eee 112.2 107.5 104.1 80.80 83.14 74.63 
TE POE SgPAITE ES: gees | ae ey ee i ee ee 93.3 98.8 95.6 78.19 78.50 74.77 
BS EAtLOT Cte Mee EE Sak RE te ee 85.7 88.4 88.1 68.19 69.86 64.64 
eee eee rH. Maks sas s nwo c's 125.0 128.7 122.3 66.58 69.61 60.96 
emer eee a et ts eee eM A eas 5 et 115.6 108.3 65.34 66.43 60.76 
le hore yaee) ae ON a ee Reet eee ee 121.9 124.7 116.1 67.26 70.08 2.40 
UA pe Mec Ee a pane) See a, od eee ee 142.9 142.3 (ae 90.71 87.23 69.26 
Ricans eee ee t= eter toot ome: eta i eles 94.2 93.9 93.7 65.10 68.53 62.57 
eae OM dt? Ok TCE as vies cuca elon s 121.8 126.8 118.8 67.83 70.14 64.76 
OO Se a ey ae a ee ne 123.2 126.0 124.0 93.08 96.00 89.51 
WIRING ITO e-x.1, Aoleccoaivi tay tec Pid Bagh ne Seen Ne cea ae ae oem 79.2 78.1 79.1 80.66 80.01 13,00 
Pau Tae Ml atie hai Wr Wer Se, coho views 149.1 155.5 139.0 94.42 94.81 86.52 
Pee yy lliami— PG ATbbUP 2 scli oc 5 cs ded dec danny cesta o's 104.2 108.3 111.8 73.49 76.26 70.65 
eee O ee tt etek. Wek es ey oil le ce Hala ay ial ay; 109.8 66.56 67.49 62.95 
eee i ee oe ee te, Be EO ak, 129.2 134.4 122.0 68.07 67.48 64.06 
BONA OCR Meer rene aie le ES og oe 134.2 140.0 129.3 67.00 66.42 63.55 
ISG LARVe AIO IGEN 5 Sh tee eee alge ie oe) ee 183.6 189.3 177.4 69.01 71.52 66.40 
aL OEE, Cee SEEN aks eto ae ete tie ras doe breiass 170.5 173.6 164.9 70.91 F182 67.11 
ANG nV Ouse: von. eee re R Ault vo ouis wok sbcdeeh o. 117.0 118.2 L139 78.50 80.10 74.64 
ee tricaa sy re re or ee A oh RL Sho 112.8 118.1 70.98 71.59 67.53 








TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries’ in Dollard 
Industry — 

Dec Nov Dec Dec Nov Dec 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
IVE RRMA SS Poe a cietm chats eee eee ete one ay Saucie a) a.alt cr tor reeaverel oven ett 121.8 123.7 115.4 89.13 93.24 84.18 
Meta liminin g acer. re somiectela torcictreteteire<ee tortersiers 138.2 140.8 123.3 92.29 95.10 87.40 
Olds Paw Fe Seddon sce Seite via dara wa een etectts 72.8 73.4 72.9 73.54 75.48 71.35 
Other ametal ertciee tele sees tes cle Rete orotate re 199.0 203.5 170.3 98.69 101.69 93.81 
Ud eet cik cai heen Sir cis A CRCRENC RICE ae ESI A rats ae 98.5 96.3 102.7 87.26 93.18 82.62 
(Oly WEE LAs dirs Sa Ste eo GOD ei ne ae ects eae 51.8 52.1 55.5 60.41 74.76 58.59 
Oilangsnaturaligag wets seers aero ee sree tiie ieee 299.7 286.5 288.3 107.24 107.61 100.81 
INOn=me bal Were eke itt sevierotee Meese sats Meclere ens 115.6 126.6 117.2 76.66 84.04 72.48 
Manufacturing. aise tesa tisc seo etre 108.5 110.6 106.8 75.34 76.86 70.91 
Durableigoods ns. 2b 6 eine eeersion pee oeieciea.s emery: 114.0 114.4 Wal 2 80.91 82.79 75.82 
iNon-dura bletsoodsmeaenematen ace erie eee eee 103.8 107.4 102.8 70.18 71.53 66.35 
Foodjand beveragessnesse: sm/acnsen cise feces <e 107.4 115.9 104.6 68.91 68. 23 65.25 
Meat products: ceo acte tee: tei Gein caterers eens 138.7 144.4 129.8 80.18 77.80 73.08 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 80.1 110.6 74.1 59.03 53.87 59.38 
Gram imilliproductsescssseceer seek nee eee 99.5 102.7 104.5 70.96 75.23 68.75 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.4 110.8 108.9 66.30 66.48 63.94 
Distiledvandsmaltltquors=-s. seen nee 103.1 107.6 102.9 91.55 89.97 85.58 
Wobaeco and tobacco products...+.c. «.-s-es--6- = 110.0 94.2 108.9 65.60 71.17 61.76 
Rubber productey! aca eke erect oe teas ccreeiee Wiese 103.7 106.0 98.6 74.45 80.81 71.95 
Leather products,o.. cc cent tess teeta oe caer rice: 83.3 87.0 84.7 47.81 51.80 44.69 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-.. 89.9 92.8 90.4 45.09 49.40 41.48 
Textile products (except clothing)...............-.. 76.0 77.0 78.2 60.27 62.07 56.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 63.6 64.7 75.6 56.99 58.43 51.77 
Woollen foodss.cn-s saecte ace cee ete send teres 61.8 63.9 57.8 56.37 58.32 54.14 
Syubhetic textilesiand silky, ..cseem-seesetemiean e 84.9 84.7 80.6 67.63 68.88 66.43 
Clothinga(textilornc fur) pees ates eee eerie 86.5 90.9 87.3 44,12 47.63 41.42 
Menis clothing s.inacen tac casera sce Memtedenteric 85.6 92.2 87.6 43.56 46.21 39.94 
‘Women siclotitingnece aeacogecte cesieis fete eres 90.0 91.2 91.1 43.83 48.07 41.19 
Ki tiood sien citen tense nian ceteris net ae 74.4 78.9 76.2 44.57 48.32 42.27 
Wioodkproductsn. q.eritie tne act Gta eres 101.0 104.6 97.4 63.07 66.88 58.09 
Saw and planing tills ewes, cack select pete ieee 101.4 104.7 97.4 65.39 68.67 59.77 
UENItUTO shoe oe oars Rs Be See a eee 110.6 115.0 107.1 60.12 65.39 56.37 
Other woadiprodetatss sos). ai 4.s ee sek move olden et 81.2 84.5 79.1 57.04 60.35 52.80 
Paper products. /:ee0b. deco. a. tee see ee rare 122.3 WS 7h 120.4 87.39 89.91 82.16 
Pulprand paper see yc. see e's aeersioe eae 123.2 124.2 120.6 94.82 96.92 88.73 
Other Paperinrodwctsit- 2. o,f sctes eee ee 119.8 122.6 119.9 68.30 HOPING 65.97 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 122.4 124.3 118.4 82.22 83.35 17.55 
Iron and steel producten.e.. eeds Ge Ps thn Boule ee 109.2 IU Se 102.4 84.56 87.70 79.11 
Agriculture implementsaes.eccs ce o-5.< trees ea 76.6 78.3 65.5 84.85 86.36 82.18 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 152.1 156.4 151.7 85.40 87.46 78.24 
Hard warerandi toolset ste. ae eden cea een: 100.9 102.1 95.9 76.23 79.29 71.42 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 98.8 110.0 93.1 72.65 75.90 67.46 
non iCAStim gS Uh. hoe dome ee ee dos ere een 98.7 100.7 94.9 C97. 83.81 74.49 
Machinery, Industrial machinery................ 118.5 119.1 109.3 81.86 84.40 78.88 
TIMMIALY AT ONsAN GUSLCCL tea os aces aicieiseisvee emit crersietake 125.1 126.3 110.0 99.14 100.83 94.53 
Sheet metal products. A. .isie.heh ones oben eas 105.6 111.2 99.7 79.39 84.90 74.57 
Wire.andswire products. 08. fs o be su decree ees 118.6 116.8 eae 85.11 90.92 79.38 
Transportation equipment............-.0eeeeeee ees 109.9 101.1 119.4 86.53 86.49 80.99 
AircrartianG parts: otcht cc Goce detent aceite 243.4 246.7 355.7 92.35 92.50 86.24 
Motor yenicles: 5 ae tek ade Sak es oo eee eenen 117.0 88.3 109.0 96.30 94.07 87.76 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 107.6 86.6 106.9 80.97 83.11 76.21 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ Gant 67.0 64.5 78.45 80.08 74.82 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........0-0.0-eeeeeee 117.8 119.1 118.2 78.60 80.32 (Ge iu! 
Non-ferrous metal products...........2.ee+eeeeeees 126.1 128.0 114.4 88.84 87.88 82.17 
JM bibaavnaysaan amo (EUCIan ha petooocHooccocaDoneodeuct 141.0 147.8 130.1 79.81 83.28 77.61 
Brass andicopper products. a. .0e eo. aes e seeaee cele 106.3 109.0 107.1 78.50 80.45 77.30 
Smelting ANG TSHMIN GS oars ves Mideieieieie sires cre 144.1 143.9 120.9 101.07 96.95 92.19 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 136.4 139.9 131.6 80.69 82.60 76.47 
Heavy electrical machinery............+-++++00- nl 7 113.8 111.3 87.56 89.44 83.66 
Telecommunication equipment................65 205.8 215.5 204.9 79.72 79.12 74.51 
Non-metallic mineral products..........2..0eeeee- 136.5 144.3 131.0 75.54 79.54 72.68 
Clay product t tren an aaa nt ee eek 97.0 102.3 98.6 74.27 76.54 68.89 
Glass and wlass products .o.s. nese v suse os ose sune 152.4 150.8 142.6 71.68 ost 70.46 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-.-+.+.05+ 134.2 134.7 137.4 114.41 113.74 107.39 
Chemical productan ncn tecetecs eee are nian 130.0 See 127.5 88.82 88.07 84.63 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... USS A 120.6 116.2 77.33 77.14 74.26 
Acids alkalis and salts. ioe felt. aoe Jee a 150.0 149.9 140.4 102.56 99.77 98.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 124.7 129.6 119.9 66.38 68.40 62.52 
Construction) (0.3... cco cscs ee ee ee ee oe 114.6 133.5 108.0 70.36 78.24 65.31 
Building and general engineering..............+.... 11353 134.0 108.2 74.14 84.84 68.02 
Highways, bridges and streets scs.asasetesceins oe ee 116.7 132.7 107.7 64.37 67.39 60.95 
Electric and motor transportation............+..+. 130.2 132.8 124.9 76.99 78.95 73.40 
DOrvlee ce Wace vik olay oe See ea roe eats 137.1 139.7 131.8 51.28 51.44 48.68 
Hotels and resturants. o.0.nccds sce saier same <3 os 124.3 126.6 122.0 40.49 40.72 39.77 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-.+- 110.4 112.5 110.7 43.57 45.17 40.80 
Industrial composite. .................. cece eee eeee 118.3 121.8 115.8 72.55 74,23 68.91 


400 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ——_—. << | | 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 

no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rima oo ete Act te oh siete a sits eee: 39.4) 42.6] 38.6] 2.08 | 2.06] 1.99 | 82.01 | 87.57 | 76.83 
Motal’miningsees)sd4 28 s Sete tesserae: 40.8} 42.6] 40.3] 2.15} 2.14] 2.05 | 87.68 | 90.98 | 82.40 
Old ee EURe, oo snl bed Eaetys cost eee: 41.9} 48.3 | 40.7] 1.64] 1.62] 1.60 | 68.60 | 70.40 | 65.26 
@ther-metaleere ys LO hc 8s ee 40.4} 42.4] 40.1 | 2.385] 2.382 | 2.24 | 94.76 | 98.50 | 89.91 
RIGIS Me ae eee Se ae Sais it nN aaass ae a eee a BOGAN esa ele le Onl | Le Ote eGo) jn le O4) le 7tes4 mol. 280 68.16 
Woe es Ce seer nn ccte ds ea ocd Stee: 32,0 | 42.0] 381.3] 1.74) 1.75 | 1.75 | 56.87 | 73.49 | 54,73 
Oilland natural gasinnh atasases Osc ohace hos 42.1} 42.3] 41.3] 2.24] 2.23 | 2.19 | 94.41 | 94.40 | 90.38 
None Otabe. acer. Mee Fete Ae slosh Sot has 38.0} 43.4] 37.5] 1.86] 1.86] 1.78 | 70.85 | 80.74 | 66.91 
Manulacturing 05. : e052) 8 6 cos Sere. 38.7 | 40.9 | 37.3 | 1.78] 1.74] 1.71] 68.78 | 71.08 | 63.71 
Durd ble foods eek. voasks cette esses biieanhee. « 39.2 | 41.2] 37.5] 1.92] 1.89] 1.84] 75.18 | 77.62 | 68.99 
ENOR-CuUTA DLE COOUS..ac.5 4 NRE e es de eee. 38.3 | 40.7} 37.0] 1.63] 1.60] 1.58 | 62.52 | 64.95 | 58.57 
Hood'and' beverages! = )..isc sec 2) ccs sdk ope. 39.1 | 40.8] 387.8 | 1.60} 1.54] 1.55 | 62.76 | 62.67 | 58.47 
Mes trproductswee seen. ce see als eee Aone On ale oreo! mle COnl mela San lmelnno) lacie O0slereeoe: |) 67e73 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 36.0 | 39.3 | 34.6] 1.388] 1.18] 1.39 | 49.46 | 46.52 | 48.13 
Grainmill products:.->se2eee sess ee eee ee 38.8 | 42.0] 38.3] 1.66] 1.68 | 1.63 | 64.42 | 70.64 | 62.58 
Bread and other bakery products.. et ADO RAD fi 41.6 1.42 1.42 1.39 | 59.92 | 59.65 | 57.94 
Distiled liquors seek week occas Cee hae 40.3 35.9 1.93 1.86 1.82 | 71.89 | 74.91 | 65.47 
Maltiliquorsyeetsatcsre sete tees ee ahs aes: AD SINeEgQete ee SOto |e 2ealeleceo0) |mcela |e Sasori eocOl |) 83.17 
Tobacco and perce ppdaels: sooo) eee eifaey |) Satie 1.64 1.74 1.55 | 59.13 | 64.84 | 55.85 
Rubber products. . dp Pee eee abu Meok Onn oosdey) leno | mels2n mal (ON OOco0ulm@or7s) 1164.16 
aavher products. cess steaeeecnsk seers: 35.4 | 39.6] 34.5 1.20 1.19 1.16 | 42.53 | 47.34 | 39.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 34.8 | 39.2] 33.9 BG 1.16 1.09 | 40.34 | 45.33 | 37.07 
Other leather products..........0.......... 37.0 | 40.6] 35.8) 1.29] 1.27 1,29 | 47.71 | 51.79 | 46.13 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 40.9} 48.1] 38.9 1.31 1.30 | 1.27 | 53.67 | 55.93 | 49.28 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.1 41.2 | 36.8 He28 1 15380 1.26} 51.54 | 53.53 || 46,23 
Woollen. goods seen iee eee be ee ae ore 41.9 44,1 40.8 1,22 122 1.19 | 51.25 | 53.65 | 48.47 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................| 42.7 44.7 43.2 1.42 1.39 1.37 | 60.84 | 62.27 | 59.10 
Clothing (textile’and fur)#is.00- es 20s. =. S450 | oscar aac | lela TiiZ) L090 e8is7«i) 42280") 30.77 
IMeniakclot lime yan sceeecsi tic ootrcaet niicis see SOTO SOLO oleGe| Letouie mle 14a. 10) 138.56) 42029 (34001 
Womens clothing: sassca9 fat aseae cease: Shae 36.5 30.0 1.18 1.16 1.15 | 37.36 | 42.36 | 34.64 
Knigcoods ae een eee ees cimcotape) daedn|) SO.20| TeOb ih 1.04; 001.03, 1'39.28' 1 48-87" 137.36 
KWiood products tise sete sees oas one wie. DOe2 etleOr le obse | Leobr jel sos mel.4s.)| 59.2801 64.10) |) bdo72 
Sawand planing mills) sejae) ose. eee 37.7 | 40.6} 35.6] 1.66] 1.65} 1.58 | 62.82 | 66.90 | 56.36 
UITLCLLLOC es See ee ee ee ea 38.8 43.5 37.3 1.40 1.40 1.36 | 54.57 | 61.11 | 50.64 
Other wood products.. 39.3 | 42.4] 37.9 1.30 | 1.32} 1.24 | 51.20 | 55.96 | 46.88 
Paper products. . See eae eas oon |e 4h 8 38.0 |) 2.085) 2.02) 1.08 | "80,007 | 84.53) ||| 75.08 
Pulp and paper beni ligW eines OR carta 40.5 | 41.9] 38.4] 2.18 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 88.26 | 91.27 | 81.69 
Other paperproducts. 60-5. S02 he ee se ee 38.2} 41.6] 36.9 1.58 | 1.59 | 1.53 | 60.14 | 65.95 | 56.61 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 58201) «8926 | 937.5 200 | 2.10017 2.01.1, 80.63 1.83.35 | 75.43 
Siromandestech products s.sedeeeees ce. cane: 39.0 | 41.2) 37.4] 2.04] 2.04] 1.96 | 79.71 | 83.99 | 73.13 
Agricultural implements. . We eo eoorar |e costal ere 4018 2 2060|et2 Oar) 1.940) 78a |.S0eel | ev6r49 
Fabricated and structural steel. . ee oSToUsOLAN ee a0co) eo leCSleOOnnet 09 gic. lone SO. al | 68.55. 
iH'ardware and "tools... ee.<sces ac fone AOS 421 eesSele eer Oued. deel beoOt 70.71 1174.69" | 64, 31 
Heating and cooking appliances............. S009 West At. SheOe lee lathe led d4e) 1564 | 66551 je% 2.11) .160.82 
TON CASUINCS Hee eee see rele ee Pe OSsON eel com moOnin|) edt le IeOpr te nse: le raccdel S049) Ib OS, 75 
Machinery, PN CUSCCIAL So eete Er yeti a Ue Pea ea COn Gs late OlNelsO 2a adleSo NO. GGaienOs Sa, (OL. Ti 
Primary aronand steel. 34 oe MPP ARS. 39.9 | 40.8} 39.0] 2.40] 2.40] 2.32 | 95.61 | 97.79 | 90.44 
Sheet metal products. . eee Ole cn | eECOCOM I oOsO) (Mees Im LoODm met ..Or let boo tat Gs. 7001) Ono 
*Transportation equipment. . Stee a Ser MOO AA Le aeOaeul Tole 2.03 1,99 1.95 | 80.81 | 80.01 | 74.07 
AIRC GANG pares eney eine aad se ne Aedes ofa 42.2 | 42.4] 389.1} 2.00] 2.00 | 1.97 | 84.53 | 85.08 | 77.25 
Motorevehicles@rasee naar an55 eee eee 39.9 37.1 Seb le aecOn|erse2de femeal oe ie G0 sda Soe2ar eres O2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 38.0 | 40.6] 35.9] 1.98} 1.88] 1.93 } 75.02 | 76.29 | 69.37 
Railroad and rolling stock oabatoes he Besos 39.3 | 40.1] 39.0] 1.93} 1.94] 1.86 | 75.96 | 77.99 | 72.60 
Shipbuilding and repairing.. eee a0.2 | 404 ote G je rkeos | M940 1.87 fe7G5i2 1 78. 12°) 70.39 
*Non-ferrous metal products.. Gebel 40 Zeek 2) 37 ON 209. 2.00 1.96 | 83.98 | 82.26 | 74.16 
Aliumimnum'productssssccete vere et Lm ee Liat etehal| wate lesitl 1.76 175 1.71 | 69.70 | 74.82 | 64.51 
Brass and copper products...............--- DS LOM Oo eoNeooro | leo lm Ls SOl ie Lepai} akeoOe |) 14.20 low lage 
Pineltingancd reining se eis ceili ee 41.1} 40.9 |) 37.8 | 2.386] 2.23 | 2.21 | 96.99 | 01.31 | 83.70 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. . 39.0 | 41.0] 387.4] 1.79] 1.79 | 1.74 | 69.73 | 73.36 | 65.29 
Heavy electrical machinery and. equipment 38.9 | 40.5] 37.9 1.99 1.99 1.95 | 77.53 | 80.62 | 73.94 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.8 40.4 | 36.7 1.64 1.61 1.59 | 65.14 | 65.20 | 58,17 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

EL COS ss AP be ates 4 a aretha cletotts: ose eve. crotern Totehs 38.4} 40.0] 35.9 | 1.83} 1.79 | 1.74 | 70.21 | 71.38 | 62.66 
Wiretand callow ins... 2..tetecoee cock « Aaa 38.4 41.9 35.4 1.90 1.98 1.92 | 72.97 | 83.15 | 67.84 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 38.9 | 41.8 |) 38.7 | 1.68} 1.70 { 1.63 | 65.48 | 71.23 | 63.07 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. BO. leieeta.2 |) connie Leva Leto | Love 1969239) 74.86") 67.13 
SLA VIPTOGUGES Attns . shclohe eee «chs eee 40.9 43.7 39.6 1.66 1.64 IG Ole7 ie) cl.10) |eoante 
Glass and glass products................... 38.4 42.2 38.5 1.74 WIGS ie Lech [e6G.72°) 70.90) Go 77 

Products of petroleum and coal.. Leen Shaceieeare Le ATO 2.50) | 2.47 -) 2.37 1104221- 1103.78: 1696.90 

Whemiical productsit....$..22e sees. ck. omen ae 40.4] 40.8} 40.1 1.94 1.90 WOd IP onlle | Wied Piaoe le 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations} 39.3 | 40.3 | 39.0] 1.46] 1.46] 1.40 | 57.58 | 58.63 | 54.66 
acids, alikalsand salts. 215.001. .:5.. hbake AN abel. 2 fe 4eSeie 2.26 | 22k 217 94e33" | 91.0571" 90.81 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 39.1 | 42.2] 387.6] 1.45] 1.42 | 1.41 | 56.85 | 59.75 | 53.07 

onstruction 106.56) ..01 6400 ois. och oe ne 34.6 | 40.5 | 32.7] 1.88 | 1.88 | 1.79 | 65.19 | 76.34 | 58.65 

Building and general engineering. . .....-| 382.8] 40.4] 30.6] 2.06] 2.05] 1.97 | 67.46 | 82.58 | 60.36 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 38.0} 40.8] 36.7] 1.60] 1.58} 1.51 | 60.83 | 64.29 | 55.48 

Electric and motor transportation............ 42.5] 44.3 | 42.4] 1.80] 1.77 | 1.73 | 76.61 | 78.49 | 73.42 

Oi ge Sn ST eee oe 38.7 | 39.4] 38.5] 1.02] 1.01] 0.99 | 39.44 | 39.92 | 38.05 
PIGCOIS BN FOStAUTANUS...0ccc0s0000c2csecs nes 39.2} 39.4] 39.2] 1.00] 0.99 | 0.97 | 39.18 | 39.17 | 38.17 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 38.4] 40.2] 36.9] 0.98} 0.98] 0.97 | 37.54 | 39.32 | 36.01 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours & Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, DBS 











Average Index Numbers (Ay. 1949=100) 
Period Hours Average Average = |———---——--_- 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
Per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ | aT ae 
Monthly Average 1954.................5. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955.1.95.4.. 4.08. 2-- 26 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956............--..... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly, Atverage 195/012. .0. 4 ue ox. oe 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average: I958. 0.55... ... a2..-+¢- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 
1958) Wecemberywst ae te ae a ae oe 40.7* le al 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
1959: SADUATY sack Awe om den ae 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
Hebruary: s-hapeck od den ae 40.9 IRSA 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 
March om. pat ppt ated ods 40.3 ee 69.40 166.3 125.5 13235 
April Sie eae tee < te eee ae 40.7 eres 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.0 
IMAYene. atsoe heck ek eaede de 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 Looe 
TUNES. Ue, dee Pee he ae de. Se 41.0 Ware? 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
Jl v5.4 ees Oat eases te Rata 40.8 eal 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
August... 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
September gas aet 001. et. 4: 41.2 1.72 (ble 170.4 127.1 134.1 
Octoberks. een eet ce ae oe 41.3 1.74 71.68 Wey 128.0 134.1 
Noveniber ss tht aa. ae 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 13264 
December (2). .4. see he he alot od 39. 8* 1.78 69.93* 167.5 127.9 131.0 





Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.7 and $68.78. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Uae Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio en a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
March TP 1Ob 4 eee ct eae tee 9,014 10,176 |- 19,190 457, 029 105,622 562,651 
March TP 1O55) ae. fe eee ee te 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510, 551 118,035 628,586 
March IPA ae . Se ae gee Oe eee 20,559 14,299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
March IR oie Adis date A 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113,489 rE 
March Ts t295St ieee pee. & we 7,389 8,459 15, 848 686, 041 171,170 857,21 
March 11 G50 Rees ee meee... BS 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
April 1epl050) see. ted. c a 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 
May SL 9002 reheat. ae 16,883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 1721959 22 ee AA dpa 19,758 18,044 37,802 342,605 140,615 483, 220 
July LS RLODOR See ae. eae, 4 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August LP LOOOF ee. abe « fe 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
September 1, 1959................. 16,741 18, 466 35,207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October Le Wb eae eee ate See 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1959...............6. 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December’ }i701059) se. ae as 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502,886 
January 1.31960) See. ae ao oe 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522,206 157, 962 680, 168 
Hebrusry.5 21,0 1060(@)ne) tee 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March TSE 1960) Sr... aoe, 8,431 10, 676 19, 107 634,332 182,721 817, 053 





*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 
29, 19601) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
eee eee ee ee eee 


Change from 


























Industry | Male Female Total December) dadnary 

31, 1959 30, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 175 68 243 + 16 _~ 93 
1 OSCE A lan, 4 en AS AE BOO Deas (ee em 1,065 6 1,071 — 488 _ 7165 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....... pea ee 420 48 468 = 24 + Si 

TSG leM inte ee. .\ch idteeptitone oda ee Ree oes 242 15 257 -= 43 + 64 

OA ase ie ido rcnvhorveriedeadasecies« ed 70 19 89 a 20 _ 18 

INon=-MetaliMining® ..f.. dedats.sccdeecuccs esses 60 1 61 -t+- 55 4. 3 

Quarrying; Clay and Sand Pits..............+.- 5 0 5 + 2 _ 7 

PEVOSPECLIT Beeb de « siscatcteva Mobos site od 0 oes os. aia 43 13 56 —_ 18 + 9 
NEAT ACCULIM ER, 2G cst Sea tory cs MON Rc ees 2,435 1,616 4,051 + 429 + 338 

Hoodsiand BEVeragest cn. saicanias cartel access ve wis 139 110 249 + 45 + 32 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............000- 0 5 5 — 5 _ 15 

Rub berbroducts sack staebite ce oardsi MON sm s:0 eta. 27 13 40 - 9 _- 7 

Ment her Products cwcte-a Mee Mile «.o dares visa cul eile s 35 112 147 oe 8 ~ 2 

Textile Products (except clothing) 55 61 116 —- 6 ~ 14 

Clothing (textileandfur)............. 59 683 742 + 207 ~~ 137 

WOO Products wire <awstera deteriora’ area Aer: me 233 46 279 a 6 + 22 

JOEY level et Role th icits ABA Gr Sn Un AE) We ee «| | ae 70 33 103 a 3 - 1 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.... ... 103 §8 171 a 4 + 10 

Erontandisbeer Productstve.d..q0420e4s..+..0e0-- 512 134 646 + 86 ++ 168 

Transportation Equipment.................--s00: 530 4] 571 - 16 + 123 

Non-lerrous Metal Products...............00000- 190 40 230 ae 48 + 51 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 188 94 282 + 3 aa td 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 53 23 75 — 6 - 16 

Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 13 10 23 - 12 — 18 

@hontical Prodiicts a6. dada. «tooo lccs cs te 152 65 217 + 27 -+- 53 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... : 76 78 154 + 66 od 12 
COOTER NG TOR TT ame ateee ee oo ae RN TR Re Se ae 644 68 712 + 142 = 32 

GeneraliContractors 4... Wtitides odersktttedsccca ches 454 40 494 + 142 + 10 

Special Trade Contractors...................-06- 190 28 218 0 — 42 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 386 239 625 + 6 = 206 

BUPANSDORLALIONS. «.ncecti cere eel so ato he «oc eccathon 238 82 320 — 33 — 316 

SSUES X0. don AS de A ee re Oe <r 19 8 27 - 1 - 28 

CommuniCations:s.coscocnmsestrie nes oe eee es 129 149 278 + 40 + 138 
Public Utility Operation........................... 63 28 91 a 20 +. 8 
4 EE: ua SORA DO he BOOED RAO Een SES ea oa 1,272 1,401 2,673 + 453 _ 213 

Wilrolesalemmem mcr che crore nce ereisete stacaets = 455 416 + 149 - 

HERE Vu ieprePencs): en vacetrete oratctcielilevs: o's. garcia ararsttrave! a oe 817 985 1,802 + 304 = 211 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 418 664 1,082 oe 76 + 3 
ELV ICOM aoe reiord clecistaransreveniotuaaiaraviiee bee ne Meee 1,836 6,242 8,078 — 987 ote 703 

Community or Public Service....... ah Sein ike 218 1,794 2,012 + 165 + 685 

Goverment Servicers sssosce acoaskiineacsocs ctee 963 358 1,321 — 1,036 _ 322 

FRECLERGIONI OEE VICE. once imatetoeccstehsteste orcs ceaicee« aL 35 66 0 ~ 14 

IB USINESSLSEEVACO a aa ttae hon eteirices ok «acai: 295 346 641 a 14 - 53 

FEES ONDE OL VLOG detest hey terse ocsoneitvekeranche: civeancetocs Sites 329 3,709 4,038 — 130 ia 407 

GRAN DTOTAT ocr ccsccactcdcene anodes 8,714 10,380 19,094 _ 12 = 176 

(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 28, 1960(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —_ + | a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers..... 1,491 1,444 2,935 8,498 2,119 10,617 
Clerical Workers... 60sec dececccs ncces te 734 2,993 8,727 20,376 52,642 73,018 
Sales Workers oc. sence dec eee oe cn 1 Eee 902 547 1,449 9, 205 21,721 30, 926 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers... 411 4,048 4,459 43,541 32,929 76,470 
SR INON He ccrtee ero eee eee Cee De Sis 6. le'e prakelllotehe o ctaacrse eae Merona eaters CNEL seta ae lere 7 ann 6,656 36 6, 692 
Agriculure, Fishing, Forestry (Fx. log.)... 173 9 182 7,793 1,033 8, 826 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,178 981 4,159 . 288,690 30, 804 319,494 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

CODACCO)) sss le rte ttowieeene coeee 35 4 39 2,625 844 3,469 
Textiles, clothing, etc.... ........... 55 738 793 4,073 19,551 24,304 
Lumber and lumber products........ 879 3 882 32,675 216 32,591 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 47 6 53 1,430 711 2,141 
Leather and leather products........ 29 64 93 1,895 1,469 3,364 
Stone, clay & glass products......... AGES, , ares 4 1,140 68 1,208 
Metalworking........... ee erns ccohc aes 399 11 410 24, 247 1,255 25, 502 
Blectrical; 7/20 ee ection Sees oe 148 15 163 4,246 1,501 5,747 
Transportation equipment........... SAA ete aeons tees 13 1,297 38 1,335 
Mining | eee ic ces dein ete he oe tae DT gh areerecrexe a 117 3, OLS tas. Bees 38,019 
Construction escenario tener 204i eee aces tars 294 98.059 19 98,078 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 302 11 313 51,394 164 51,558 
Communications & public utility.... BO Mee eeetstevsyactters 30 1,620 3 1,623 
Trade and Se@rviC@......-.-ccecesee:- 88 105 193 7,761 3.021 10, 782 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 678 20 698 35,714 1,527 37,241 
HOLEM EH eee. eee teers hoe 32 4 36 6,414 423 6, 837 
Apprentices, vcceccu dance eee nns: VAD ata 28 10,381 14 10,395 

Unskilled Workers. ...........-..000-- iL Galy 303 1,620 221,406 38, 845 260, 251 
Food and tobacco ..............-: an 15 49 64 10,011 12,327 22,338 
Lumber & lumber products.......... 89 7 96 24,047 600 24,647 
Metalworking. -cee. doceeies ones cen 153 11 164 8, 809 1,037 9,846 
Construction®; +. sec een te G22 vara eens e 622 122,600 3 122,603 
Other unskilled workers............. 438 236 674 55,939 24,878 80,817 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 8,206 16,325 18,531 606,165 180,129 786, 294 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 238, 1960 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 











Office (1) Previous | Previous 
Jan. 28 Month Year 
60 Dee. 31, Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 
Newfoundland 2 o.ck 05 ts oo nics ce oak 277 294 217 
CornereBroGgke .8.s..02 ee one ok « 36 38 2 
Grand, bP alis@a ce... 1. ea 0n obs 13 8 
Stadohn's ens... ..1. OB 2... ke 228 248 211 
Prince Edward Island................. 99 74 95 
harlotleravneetac.t cree eee 53 52 48 
RUE Orsi sercoe seins eum A nee 46 22 47 
IN OVA SCOGlA Sa erates cs..4 osm ben coh = 479 502 591 
TANOTS UE RE eee tek net eons ck 12 14 9 
SA DO Wallen ete chdc acescn ede eh 22 14 19 
el alifax Seen s Anant he ks.» aah 290 311 380 
JWR Nines ey ae ae os ae deed Sean Ole SORE OR, <1 fers OR et | bee 
LECETAL yall TSP UE Be ar Si 30 36 68 
NET erpOOlsmas ta. wisn ee ek scons: 3 7 5 
ING Wa CaS OWEEE Sra ebm e ie coe 25 18 19 
RSTOGLIU Lt heen Panera econ login Shares che, Meal tuete os RN leone ets tee 
VCINO Wage Meee ens oer et anise 14 13 14 
FEROS Sa tees oe ao cho ciage oe we Obes 16 20 19 
Yarmouth. wos - | EE PR <<. eA ae 67 69 58 
New Brunswick....................... 132 712 760 
BAT Hur Genetics <8 meee arses oh 11 11 25 
Warp ell totem deco wee ter osiackc 56 13 36 
ENGIN CLS COUEE tees arnt cee ce 8 4 4 
UG COTL CLONMEL ae aeccie nw tres ek: 88 97 123 
METI GO recreate cick, Situs ote ive cers 38 38 35 
IGN CLONE s cme tori ot nee ees 249 383 288 
MNewcastlomeres Maleceecepsts scan 1 2 13 
SEROLIG inpre SE IE thot ae 231 101 179 
RIGO FED NG tka aac, oe cuaene etaves « oye 18 17 15 
SUERTE eit ES. 01-<l an I 4) a 30 23 31 
NWGOCUStOC os pee yam ot cette oF canches 2 23 11 
Quebec. 4,112 4,011 5, 608 
ANITSTRE SS: Been eeeenteie Be ae ee Bie 4 
ANS) OPSRT RRS «2 nd a ein) Bet Ae Gl | a Be 1 2 
ISAC OM Cal a rests mee eae ee 4 PON ext ere ees 
Sec HarnOlsaeeem aoc. te orwante fr «cates 9 11 19 
SUG icin LA TEE canes ice fudtie eters al 23 7 8 
PASH NSCAL a ee er oi actog oe ees hee 16 45 6 
Ghandlon: © nat ah ae Vee ote ect « 1 19 11 
COW COTER USA Oe he ates, SRP rh ae 75 91 186 
Wowansvalloge te joe eee oer: 14 10; Wetec vee 
Do lication spe oon eee eos. ok 78 6 20 
Wireman cdillen eee een te: oo oe PA 17 16 
ATA TM sea ea ie it cmerely tans c eee 11 14 14 
IGROStV Illes ret ocho. Seek ee chs 102 65 12 
STC S Brak foe WO eee ae ee 7 15 3 
CHEAT Gh G ae lee cae adi ae 48 58 49 
pes eh SP a See ace ee Se 21 21 3 
OLICLLGT RTOs oe oem e  ee 49 68 53 
GMEULOLE Unerwenis. << hte inte «cs. 43 11 PH 
ACHULCe te Steet cee oe 19 14 22 
ar Malbaeta® Sree ee tees: sate 7 a 17 
ivan Cueasares tae aS es ken, 151 437 987 
TAS ici Sc, <A S foe Gk OR PERE Me ecco tite 21 33 45 
ibe Mg ALES 27 ees Sle Rae em 11 10 5 
Lap OOM raat sick, Lee ne ene bs 2B Eee stoves sete al egeictsistsve: Setonts 
PVs wat kc Sey ee ae 96 63 20 
Mitanont eee a: ©. oi meme each 13 15 6 
INMGpaAn ti Gay etee a ahs seni are es iB lsameraciac Se 11 
Mont-Uauriene oes. Seo eee tones 4 22 1 
STOM EIN On Vere sen. @ke pease os shots 9 16 12 
MionGnea ly wera eee 1,941 1,500 1,607 
New Richinont . «cst ccees hos oo oe 1 2 1 
OCEPA LITO whorl oc heen cocoate y 5 4 3 
IBD CO Wie pats: 2 eee ee ch’: 286 268 311 
Ring OUSkivenvee tas ee eee 87 73 45 
PyAere ad Lanith. clk. tee i i sab: 32 9 64 
EVO DOL VAL, peewee. os cot-acwere ces eee 7 23 89 
DTM ecient eo nee OO FORO oe 67 86 242 
SUA OA LOGE SAL «i catia R ete ec woke: 6 28 8 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................ 36 40 27 
Exod HOLGSG axe ett. teens heb cy take 22 if 23 
oe Vacinthai ort: ete hte abn 34 27 451 
(ENO a Ae eaten ae Semen (a anne Be 22 47 43 
ceUCTOMO. £45 49e..... 4. BOM eBe 6 cane 38 60 28 
Dept Leste Meee as bo ROR Beccns abe 150 162 35 
muawiniganees.2.....,..00h4...... 32 29 9 
OCOTOOKGM Mes. occ cee ee ecs cake 121 136 120 
Stade Set) ae See See | ae See 36 34 30 
uihetford Manes. .....!.6the.-.<.-- 35 31 28 
irois-Rivicred ws. «..1..k ee. oon 115 117 121 


Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous 
Jan, 28 Month Year 
1960 y Dec. 31, Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 
28,313 225 749 29,210 
5,920 4,457 6, 256 
2,464 2,053 2,641 
19,929 16, 239 20,313 
6,244 5,136 5,918 
4,008 3, 283 3,791 
2,236 1, 853 2,127 
37,170 30,155 36,630 
1,381 1,380 13377 
2,496 2,244 2,392 
7,262 5,795 6,781 
1,472 1,194 1, 433 
4,225 3,008 4,061 
958 732 836 
5, 462 4,612 4,951 
1,349 1,408 1,526 
6,511 4,808 Gee 
2,225 2,151 2,150 
3, 829 2,823 3,896 
36,755 30,858 38,725 
6,175 ong 6,784 
2,761 1,703 2,726 
2,798 1,994 2,779 
2,799 2,299 2,462 
678 675 673 
10,483 8,952 11,043 
3,608 2,976 3,926 
2,758 2,615 eee 
2,005 2,160 2,396 
798 743 798 
1,892 1,624 1,911 
200,495 221,400 256,749 
2,812 2,796 2,984 
1,023 913 13212 
1,200 OCI otstraits ‘ 
1,703 1, 638 1,860 
1,521 1,225 1,591 
3,143 1,793 3,572 
atte 2,135 2,661 
2,385 232 3,140 
638 QS Oia lresied:s cee a 
1,623 1,262 1,745 
2,974 2,920 3,105 
956 884 1,519 
1,263 867 3,069 
2,523 1,741 2,363 
2,471 2,826 2,574 
5, 485 4,531 5,261 
6,064 5,799 5,347 
2,872 2,809 3,785 
1,000 993 1,218 
3,024 2,349 S408 
1,027 877 toro 
5, 489 4,873 5,958 
1,786 1,614 1,835 
946 871 1,042 
939 815 1,136 
4,692 3,290 5,054 
1,812 1, 460 1,500 
1,112 890 1, 203 
2,230 PAA 2,318 
86, 066 75, 805 86,050 
2,882 2,225 3,091 
1,530 1,321 1,441 
18, 088 15,757 18, 235 
6,016 4,810 6,115 
6, 234 5,023 6, 560 
1,536 1,287 1,485 
2,678 2,467 3,476 
1,663 1,319 1,604 
1,625 1,338 1,753 
3,401 role 3,101 
3,500 4,568 3,000 
3,477 2,998 2,833 
2,778 2,989 2,659 
2,728 1,925 2,263 
5,481 5, 087 6,664 
6,594 6,730 6, 653 
3, 441 3,433 5,076 
3,526 2,808 2,875 
7,173 6,572 7,665 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 28, 1960 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
FA 38 Month Year Jan. 28 Month Year 
1960 Dec. 31, Jan. 29, 1960 Dee. 31, Jan. 29, 
1959 195 1959 1959 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Wal Or! Rae: cae ds PAI ac cst 72 57 39 2,089 1,821 1,980 
Wallley:field Rett. c.f. ttatee cs och 44 41 22 3,096 2,834 3,448 
Victoria villese mae oc: fectee vee... ee 14 14 9 3,654 3,525 2,904 
Walle: StuGeorges) cha smusessa ee 32 129 50 3,814 3,006 3,903 
ONLAriO.« Cee ie ee as 7,041 7,835 6,339 243, 709 217,066 241,387 
PATNDLION Se: WS de ie ee eee ee 7 2 519 3 532 
Barrio. | Meee ine nee cer en: neve 8 8 27 2,062 ie 1,685 
iBellevilles targa. ae eer ci. 18 34 21 2,696 2,235 2,521 
IBTACebritlveae ee te ee Pee 62 22 43 1,888 1,616 1,729 
IBTAMDtON. aero oe cee ea Se 8 8 30 2,405 2,115 1,569 
IBrantlore: pee rn sok ee ete. be ce 87 103 91 3,466 3,636 2,896 
IBTOCKVille.caameen eee Teele 25 21 20 902 761 937 
@arletome laces s+. 26 ahora: olen 33 3 7 690 464 673 
@hathameemee. occ we an Gee 33 21 42 2,857 2,474 3,008 
CODOUrE Dy wae ee. ee ae er Un ws Ae 33 20 14 1,224 1,148 1,044 
Colingwoodnecns mt eee Poet ines os cle tees 8 5 1,244 1,153 1,301 
Gomwpallet’ cae coe ee eae Se 103 102 83 4,720 4,071 5,126 
HOt ake tnscae eae eee eee 52 AQT Eee sorieee 564 UH Dial tae 3 
dos rp Ong lees 9, ate | a 13 5 6 1,030 876 987 
Ort HrAances yeas teen eee ee es ee 16 17 17 770 685 744 
Hort: Willis mae eee eee es. SEE 151 131 102 3,794 3, 406 BY Thal 
Galt ee eee tee aa ce 64 104 69 1,628 1,655 1,742 
Gananoqueead s...< Ate ER ech he 11 7 5 504 438 510 
Goderich: yay oe Boe ee ks 14 7 12 1,033 771 766 
Guelph: ayaeree oo eee 46 47 46 2,340 2,165 2,060 
LAMltOn: Rose ane Mec eete or eke 740 636 542 16,746 15, 853 18, 224 
lElawkesbunyre motte Rennie oe Oe 10 14 14 isesy/ 1,197 1,504 
Kanuskasingea mason. Gere eee 76 63 32 788 737 729 
Kendrat*: fests as eee ee 12 14 19 1,078 952 1,025 
Kingstone: pene: oe oe. 68 78 62 2,967 2,593 3,009 
Kirklandibalkerss i ntererme ee ae ee 97 66 82 1,829 1,590 1, 867 
Kitchener were. ou eo ee eo 143 129 82 3,579 4,511 3,319 
LeamMinge cone ae tee eee ohne 35 27 30 1,317 1,363 1,476 
Windsay ) 7 enh Sad: le EER. chs 16 26 13 947 891 1,053 
Listowel fstaqe 4-0 or cee. oc che 8 11 25 641 564 603 
LONCON? Soc ctere ce (ce SK ER, He oon be 352 370 444 Wqgols 6,351 6,704 
Long Branches. ee aeoe ee ee 147 127 104 5,386 4,994 4,697 
Madan 83, Senee ntsc: bet eee svn. ee 24 12 10 1,778 1,475 1,842 
Napanee tt ae. es ae Reece. che 7 3 2 1,027 852 982 
Newmarketoel enews oem mcaicbe 62 32 39 2,204 2,048 1,619 
Niagara Hallsteany-2s- i> eee eG Cee 56 200 44 3,511 3,314 3,784 
orth Bay Soe ee ae eee 27 4 9 2,470 2,078 2,610 
Oakvilléts castatck. ate. See 121 82 49 1,126 1,347 1,053 
Orillia’: 5. wae ee: oe eee Re 25 23 21 1,517 1,268 1,558 
Osha wai pee tes dicts mee ea Os 104 261 54 5,442 5,815 4,197 
Ottawa. fo Sages cede ee eee be 625 1,609 664 8,688 7,050 8, 253 
Owen Soundia.c:-.a~ ae ceeome or ok 46 8 15 2,885 2,570 Qld 
Parry SOUNGe ae la ene ok eT pot aa te 1 2 881 744 808 
Pembroke. apes. oc.da ee eee 60 60 69 2,688 2,214 2,551 
IP OL G1. Sets sete this oe oe ee 18 17 16 850 796 954 
Reterboroughs +s. ..-.d0-Prp Be. )-. bn 38 41 70 4,391 3, 633 4,154 
Picton 24: Saas ee ees 9 9 10 786 745 729 
Ort: Arthurs. s< 5. te eee ee ee 147 118 106 4,820 4,438 5,510 
Bort’ Colbormenc..o/.feceete bee eke 15 5 1,217 1,241 1,881 
IPTESCOLL Metts Secs to OS cceked 16 20 13 1,400 1,244 1, 483 
HRCHITGW do's etebs des keds SME bales Dh Meo scent es 901 843 987 
DtaG@atharines. 9.0.00 be pees oe 134 76 76 5,455 5,457 5, 885 
Stal WOMaAshee/-, 10.0 tecmmeene ee be 36 36 54 1,460 1,626 1,315 
DOALTIIA GAs axe aici he CR eee 69 57 2 GR 3,387 2,746 3,565 
malt: Ste: Marie... .... 4. .eaecao.s+-+s 201 155 180 2,865 2,293 3,491 
SII COG: 4, apa #5 ols eRe ce cae 42 54 18 airtel 1,518 1,725 
SIOUX LOOKOUEN .n.ce ose eeneee see 7 10 8 267 248 268 
imi ths Wallsssce on. 6. eee ss eke 15 14 16 682 576 710 
Stratiordi:.acpe Mao hark eee 30 18 36 1,340 1,243 1,324 
Sturceontlalls-e wo. face ee es: cee 2 2 1 1,226 1,201 1,422 
Sudbury &..seee aecostee ee oe 105 104 283 5,174 4,308 8,103 
rE illson burger aos .c5 8. ee sk 6 10 lgeeenticcoste 615 483" |v ec.ctunMeee 
LimMmM ins cae koe nee oe 47 78 52 2,734 2,365 2,546 
sh Oronto. ts cpesy oe hn MRE oc nb 1,953 1,977 1,820 63, 829 53, 203 59, 852 
HT rentonte.eeae sccie es oo eee ee 42 48 33 1,221 1,051 1,324 
Walkerton saqee aes: sence ecw ee 21 13 30 1,247 1,050 1,059 
Wallaceburg: y0.-.(- ao ere tc ok 2 6 4 1,188 956 1,078 
Welland tf .inets. cs0d anteaters fle < abe 45 38 20 2,184 1,946 3,185 
Westone. meet «cs tock che 99 85 151 5, 859 4,945 4,074 
Windsor... ahr 5... cee RR Bi ne oe 239 164 133 10,608 10,716 12,785 
Woodstock (2). g:....97 eR te coke 30 OPM eects 1,745 1,629 |" eee 
Manitoba... 4... G08 sh...06 <0.. Rb ates cokes 1,809 1,575 1,715 33,039 26,711 32,154 
Brandon !..; ak. «<-> Memeo. ee 9 106 121 3,497 2,955 3,129 
Dauphint .. Wee... 4k. ARR Saks 18 15 7 2,360 1,994 2,260 
Flin Flon es ll 5 35 362 316 328 
Portage ls Prairie... .$. tate... on. 36 24 24 io 1,441 1,589 
THe Pass... Wiis Bek eb Moe oh. 69 22 49 51 406 520 
Wannipeg. . Rv... haere. emcees 1,576 1, 403 1,479 24,571 19,599 24,328 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 238, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Previous Previous Previous Previous 
1 
ee tas as Month Year nthe Month Year 
1960 Dec, 31, | Jan, 29, 1960 | Dec.3!, | Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 
Saskatehewan:....... héne)....:ch enon 608 556 630 27,109 22,628 25,737 
MUS CO WAM. o: ectsvarciatscessnereiar sinus «thos + OR 23 34 34 674 631 632 
Ihloydminster, ...g. 006.653.0084 5 5 al eee 601 BOS Ree Res ewe 
MG OS GJS Wits anieerrornsorr nn orteeie shonprnos 89 54 96 2,316 1,886 2,031 
INontiebattletondceen vasecsc tech cee 52 14 28 1,667 1, 427 2,205 
PP rINnCG A Der. meee eee +. <= okte come cee 36 39 38 3,271 2,666 2,975 
REGINA ee tc MOR CEE sett obhic cane 174 180 161 6,327 5,332 6,363 
Saskatoon. .9.. Ore Mek oes cebu ye 144 126 153 6,004 4,877 5,498 
Swile OUrrent- kee eee cer: + leis tere ses 34 35 46 1,481 1,178 1,348 
WVGYDUTN.< ce. MEE EE ac. 2 oe seb cnn ae 7 11 20 714 617 672 
BY OVIcGON. .. ofr, AMMEN hes. ocr one sods als seo oxe 44 55 54 4,104 3,506 3,963 
ENT 4 Be See ee 2 |e 1,908 1,849 1,981 38,435 30,877 37,772 
IBIGIEDIOLE ao. RE GEE o cc ccevatlocn cs COUP ee cen e ete ote 13 641 56 722 
Calgary. Ac te Pee Silec:. hie teen ad 600 618 683 11, 862 9,410 10,540 
(Dramilheller: terranes uch oars V7 13 23 571 439 494 
ELGLIMONGON 2 AL Ate iets << «fe teneve ots 1,018 892 939 18,099 14, 691 18, 686 
PASO re. a as oclde tee cea 24 54 54 60 62 523 
ethbridges ..pee Ehe ok -- <is  e 2 85 109 122 3,506 Dalian 3,530 
Were lfotiteyl ein ran onan cosine cette 91 80 79 155d tees 1,650 
Reds Gere remem cer. ieee 73 75 68 1,600 1,292 1,627 
British Columbia...................... 1,466 1,468 1,384 85,025 712,588 87,080 
Chilliwack stsrreate.:.. joe o-eao S 4 17 4 2,743 2,306 2,801 
(SOUTLCDE Vine eet ceria ee eee ae 23 ii 3 1,924 1,792 1,787 
Cranbrook?’ 41.29 Pe tors .&: 14 6 15 1,431 1,296 1,358 
Dawson Greek eos yee" & Hee ek Se 8 10 8 1,363 1,256 1,681 
IDLE ceca a oar SRR ERIC RB Pars 18 20 9 1,386 980 1,288 
Kamloops:..%.ta4s ot fademt abet teem J 12 2 10 1,840 1,416 2,339 
EGO WIE eee ee tess ee ee ee 14 3 5 1,998 1,831 2,239 
FECHA ooo esis asic etree es, ORD 59 39 10 246 226 403 
Mission (Gity rice. oe ere cee ner 30 10 22 1,997 1,627 1,659 
PID UUaYG laerseeter Aaruemmttncarmorameestanauca erecta 13 10 15 2,009 1,668 1,898 
INelson' 3 Sis Mes 15 18 1,527 1,386 1,664 
New Westmiunster...o-..ccsne cases 144 141 133 11630 9, 886 11, 859 
APtAOWM OL. ., Sra ORO ee ee ee 8 4 5 2,218 1,993 2,338 
PortjAlberni4. 9.2) an... 4- Memeh at cae 21 15 21 1,194 856 1,185 
Prince George kt... et as eee 63 34 91 2,053 2,048 2,770 
Penne: RUDeT Uist ove agaeut SLA Sime cE if 14 17 1,902 ison 2,353 
ferin C@bOU ae er erates ate Same Roe CL 12 Z 1 626 571 656 
@nestiel ys ts A: eect: oak eee ee 19 imal etaess As syste es 1,021 O25 PP eat cence sisters 
rer, BedeaeRh ee Gaxatbe min eee, obs 35 34 2 1,562 1,359 1, 422 
WAN COLVC Bae yt ac hia core ot ois 723 873 748 30,207 29,324 35, 712 
(191100) Ge REO ey 5 oe aioe iiss. See Oe 15 5 10 , 806 2,266 3,143 
Wictoride sets. boreal: 24 eee eros 138 151 173 5,657 5,059 5, 812 
WiDLtenorsen, comrs.tn crm torte 30 31 11 628 660 713 
Canada 8 o26.. aoe ee ee ee 18,531 18,876 18,720 786,294 680,168 791,362 
IMigle Sham comet te acd cei orn ene 8, 206 9,097 9, 425 606, 165 522, 206 615, 788 
eIMaless Star ce etc 10,325 9,779 9,295 180, 129 157, 962 175, 574 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Figures not available for January 29, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
1955-1960 
7 Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Sane Region | Region | Region 
UOMO Cha cock sisce ents 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
NODC ok Be. COR Bs De 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
OSG See |e eee ane eee 77,704 586,780 290,924 59, 412 215,335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
HIGGS AA ah ie ee a oe 840,129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
JO) .aercer eee AnGerceee & 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
POSORGL monthie...4.ee..o.4- 57, 77 38, 281 19, 436 4,679 15,094 PAL AUCEL 11,746 5,021 
HOBO MIONTM IE... 4. Abode «4 56,705 37, 403 19,302 5,645 16,251 19,431 10,780 4,598 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated 
Average 
Province Number of Weeks Amount of 

Beneficiaries Paid Benefit Paid 

Per Week 

(in thousands) 

INewioundland Saye escheat eer ede te aod vn Bee ae 26.9 107, 634 2,337,308 
Prncelidwardelsiand. ....teet ok ee ay vee ee 7.9 31,665 649, 682 
INO ValsCotian. 4. ees tee ec be BRE as yo eA ce aac oed 34.2 136,975 2,742,938 
INGwalsrunswitlere tc. sae De. Me cs ee 33.0 132,091 2,743,412 
Quebecor tere howe ee a ie 8 ie 195.6 782,316 17,243,296 
Ontario ho eer ot ee, «ee ee 185.0 739, 900 16,313, 859 
Manitobas seein ioe ORLA... Voter a, eee eens, ee 24.2 96,941 Pesala ake 
Saskatchewan werner. Ena seed. eo eee 213 85,050 1,824,006 
Albertayes: ees ee Cee ee ee oe Re 8 ee 28.3 112,982 2,579,810 
BritishiColum bias.) eee Lo Es 63.6 254,554 5,799,184 
otal Canada elanuarvaloGOsaac.t. eee. oe cee .c. ee 620.0 2,480,108 54,344,674 
‘Dotal; Canada Mecember 1959...) mee... ness ee 361.5 1,518, 168 32,661,333 
Totaly@anaGga ss anuarvel Qo.) fs aeee ae ee) cere 653.1 2,742,907 58,651,915 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Duration on the Register (weeks) Parent January 

Province and Sex (|< ROR) || pe SD 
Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal blainaante 
Canadien) ee 782,542 {188,848 }111,011 |257,619 |105,080 | 44,158 | 23,415 | 52,411 38.9 785,071 
Malev: faa ie ed 616,304 |149,570 | 90,647 {216,398 | 85,053 | 31,431 | 14,526 | 28,679 42.6 623, 947 
emale tear wre. 166,238 | 39,278 | 20,364 | 41,221 | 20,027 | 12,727 8,889 | 23,732 25.3 161,124 
Newfoundland............ 36,693 7,299 5,512 | 17,652 3, 122 1,196 601 1,311 82.5 34, 845 
Malev) 4 pee 34,949 6,921 5,271 | 17,185 2,947 1,071 514 1,040 84,1 33,181 
Hiemale eee eee 1,744 378 241 467 175 125 87 271 48.7 1,664 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,948 1,072 1,042 4,407 845 244 113 225 80.1 7,517 
Maley aren | 6,818 934 890 3,905 697 198 82 112 82.2 6,331 
HMemale tea cigs 1,130 138 152 502 148 46 31 113 67.6 1,186 
Nova Scotia............. 42,049 | 10,352 6,663 | 14,552 4,850 1,959 1,035 2,638 60.2 42,471 
Male sieeies cans re. 36,474 8,998 5,966 | 13,160 4,276 1,528 738 1,808 62.9 37,117 
Hemalesey,oans oan. 5,575 1,354 697 1,392 574 431 297 830 42.7 5,354 
New Brunswick.......... 38, 424 8,007 4,905 | 16,241 4,718 2,026 767 1,760 12.3 40,535 
IM alo Riew aia eee tie 31,907 6, 808 4,165 | 14,028 3,923 1,442 463 1,078 76.0 33, 848 
Hemaleyae aero 6,517 | 1,199 740 | 2,213 795 584 304 682 54.4 6, 687 
Quebec tp west 246,599 | 58,780 | 33,773 | 88,156 | 33,069 | 14,034 7,641 | 16,146 38.9 251,682 
Males. cvey.2ie ie oes 196,529 | 47,258 | 28,403 | 70,633 | 26,800 | 10,180 4,818 8, 437 42.4 204, 398 
Heniales eee 50,070 | 11,522 5,370 | 12,523 6, 269 3, 854 2,823 7,709 25.1 47,284 
Ontario,}) 2 Gane acct 232,233 | 58,692 | 33,778 | 68,813 | 30,426 | 13,046 7,740 | 19,738 Zou 230, 662 
Male ete ia ee! 169,888 | 43,716 | 25,834 | 53,550 | 23,221 8,555 4,428 | 10,534 25.0 171,039 
Hemalewe yeeeeees 62,395 | 14,976 7,944 | 15,263 7,205 4,491 3,312 9,204 20.2 59, 623 
Manitobaiera see oe 31,613 8,094 4,774 9,797 5,000 1,792 651 1,505 37.1 31,630 
Mal@uceee thicrctn sects 24,655 6,044 3, 660 8,155 4,155 1,365 379 897 42.6 23,760 
Remalemeneie eee 6,958 2,050 1,114 1,642 845 427 272 608 17.4 7,870 
Saskatchewan............ 26,085 6,103 3,792 8, 828 4,441 1,447 548 926 53.9 24,677 
Males Pears to 21,338 4,832 3,075 7,699 3,892 1,076 298 466 58.3 20,172 
Female: aia. antics 4,747 1,271 ad 1,129 549 371 250 460 33.8 4,505 
Alberta se o8 =... 38,939 | 11,757 5,716 | 10,630 5,988 2,229 930 1,689 33.3 38,362 
Male. Se eee a AG 30,707 9,405 4,656 8, 866 4,926 1,479 481 894 35.9 30,979 
Memaler i. chess, soaae 8, 232 2,002 1,060 1,764 1,062 750 449 795 23.6 7,383 
British Columbia........ 81,959 | 18,692 | 11,056 | 23,543 | 12,621 6,185 3,389 6,473 30.9 82,690 
Male, eee aees.., Saaee 63,089 | 14,654 8,727 | 19,217 | 10,216 4,587 2,325 3,413 32.9 63, 122 
Hemale- eee. 18, 870 4,038 2,329 4,326 2,405 1,648 1,064 3,060 24.1 19,568 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT 


BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ns 


Claims filed at Local Offices 











at End of Month 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 











Province Total | Entitled | , Not, 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to :, 6 . Pending 

10) Benefit Benefit 
Mewround land «on <ccs «oc cw caves 10,189 8,785 1, 404 16,383 13, 410 2,973 o,210 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1, 824 1,583 241 2,781 2,512 269 190 
INOW a OCOLIAN. ater eee a: susie.) 16, 250 13,618 2,632 21,083 18,668 2,415 2,876 
New Drinswickre,. 5 sae eete os 13, 150 10, 859 2,291 15,454 13,035 2,419 3,352 
CHiGhSOw eat eee 93,037 (8,226 19,810 117,370 101,956 15,414 23,004 
Ontanon- 4 eee 99,811 74,057 25,754 119,541 105,028 14,513 20, 603 
Manton eee ret en. et” 12,974 10, 298 2,676 15, 822 13, 629 2,193 2,672 
Saskatchewan. n.....)..eie.. 9,566 7,909 1,657 11,395 9,714 1,681 2,001 
BA DETLAC tt ye. Aenraerar ree | ae 17,363 foy2le 4,150 19, 287 16,810 2,477 4,288 
British Columbite.....5....)) 0. 32,400 23, 838 8,562 36, 756 31,529 5,227 7,200 
Total, Canada, January 1960... 306, 564 237,387 69,177 375, 872 326, 291 49,581 69,766 
Total, Canada, December 1959 441,645 338, 584 103,061 401,608 341,973 59,635 139,074 
Total, Canada, January 1959... 317,533 238,642 78, 891 384, 587 333, 248 51,339 65, 673 


Total, Canada, January 1960... 


ee 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 54,840. 


t In addition, 53,391 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 
were appeals by claimants. There were 9,137 revised claims pending 


4,731 were special requests not granted and 1,269 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of Total Employed Claimants 
UE DEN SE oR: Car ene pean Cie in 4,366,900 3, 681,200 685, 700 
OL GNDAn ewe Me teddes de Nk 4,151,000 3,733,500 417,500 
PrUer et, eB). .tiaie..... dood..!|....... 4,049,000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
PERI aUT CCE Sate eateries ee cia era ee 4,028,000 3, 826, 400 201, 600 
V8) FLA Se tor RRS Le Oe ee RMI ROI a 4,009, 000 3,799,000 210,000 
Poe ee ae, a ee A Ae gs 3,996,000 3,770, 100 225,900 
UE a! aS a Se er ds eee, See re 3,989,000 3,768,500 220,500 
“UN, OR oe Ble as, OT BD 2 eh 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
ee tee eS a eet eee ee Uwe 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
Cie Ft SG IR oe Ede = -o)- a 4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 
UG) Sy EN get ie Ob et UR be I dn 4,248,000 3,452,000 796,000 
Si ve tee Aah cage. ck ee. ok eee eee 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 


re ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








eee Ss Ss 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 








aie Total Food Shelter Clothing aperntion Nearanl 

Services 

1954—Y Cars: cing oce cas bio BBR dese coh anaee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1905 == Vier Fe faceh ss ss kc errs oo oh gare 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956—Yieard..a5n.a5... 02 dete eho aa 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 swhe/eal 120.9 
195 fey Car F. fee ale coords ee araas 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
L9O8—Y Car dace Bod os banter ego ss fae ahats 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959—Marech. svg e3.0. «eRe gees fe = ta 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
Pitnig) Rie eS ocke oe OMe Gene ae 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 ep 

UY ee Rie oe oo eye Hebe ee -hls Says 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 

FUNG ee cee ee ee nT Ss toe wane 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 

DULY Pe ceeee eee ere cs? kaon cicte 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
Augustus ciisereutae areata 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September... mrs eo eava tie 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
OetOberinincs son ieee ile rs ete oa 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November: dot ataaarek: eke < 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December.........<« see ees koak 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January. 2. ho eee eee es eee 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
GDIURLY seuccdt er Sook oe ieee 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 12352 137.0 

Marchivts®. sh seis ees aio aa as 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1960 














(1949=100) 

Total eS Ot sia 

ae —_———_ ————_ : ousehold| Commodi- 
February | January | February Food Shelter Clothing Operation] ties & 
1959 1960 1940 Services 
(1)St. John’s, Nfld. 113.2 114.7 114.8 111.7 115.7 105.9 109.7 127.6 
Halifax 125.2 127.1 127.0 ial 134.3 119.0 129.6 139.6 
Saint John 127.0 129.1 129.1 122.6 133.5 117.4 124.6 143.4 
Montreal 126.2 127.8 127.5 126.3 144,9 103.8 118.9 137.4 
Ottawa 126.1 128.1 127.6 120.2 147.9 113.8 121.2 137.4 
Toronto 128.5 129.7 129.7 119.8 153.3 114.1 123.7 138.8 
Winnipeg - 12352 124.7 124.1 117.3 133.8 116.1 119.6 134.0 
Saskatoon-Regina 122.4 123.8 123.5 inne 124.8 120.4 AY 129.7 
Edmonton-Calgary 122.2 123.6 12322 114.9 124.6 118.5 126.7 133.1 
Vancouver 127.7 129.3 129.1 122.8 138.6 114.8 134.6 136.7 








N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951-100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


this series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 




















Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Month or Year Beginning 
During Month 
or Year 

NOS) aerate © Sis cath cc act ae So eee 149 
LOOC MRE eC. et ed ee 221 
TS BY faye 5 ates a enema erg iat ale eae 242 
i ok ba. hag oie oa 5 A eee ee 253 
HT ty 7 ie once eae a a 202 
p1000; February setae. ea oe eM ek, s, 9 
Marcha sere einer a tae ese 16 

April tae eee can Pee ee eR EEE 6c” 12 

IME VA re Ae Sty. cat) OWN ti4 20 

JUNC Seen ee as, Meh ne se 30 

DUE a ae a eR Sk eg RR ne 26 
AUR. ee eee. eke ee Sate, 33 28 
DEpteMDereecy fon eae cho leeks 15 
Octobers ae) ee ere none oe Bees ll 

IN OW Ori Der saanrtetcrovctinenontkchewietay ch weree heats 8 
December meee es os teen 13 
A BHAT ioe eta tr tc ethene aes 13 
Hebruatycres ee ee eee hn an 14 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY 1960, BY INDUSTRY 











(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Industry and Workers Man- 

Lockouts | Involved | Days 
a 1 17 50 
OEE TS 0 le Oe enn Ae a ie ee ene eee 
Mining See Vitter Siete 1 50 50 
Manufacturing........... 10 2,380 38, 300 
Construction............ 9 1,193 11, 480 
Transportation, ete...... 2 290 290 
Publicnitilitiesssenenaens 1 58 130 
Br ACLOR ner ee okke wnt 1 6 20 
EET a eee MO (PR ROC eR ee 
All industries....... 25 3,994 50, 320 











Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 











Duration in Man-Days 
Strikes and Workers 
Per Cent of 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
159 60, 090 1,875, 400 0,18 
229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
29 7,068 123,180 0.12 
31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
22 8,747 72,430 0.07 
32 5,359 60,830 0.06 
43 8,432 57,320 0.06 
42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
AT 38, 656 667,960 0.63 
33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
25 3,994 50,320 0.05 











TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 











(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Jurisdiction and Workers Man- 

Lockouts | Involved Days 
IN ewiotind Lard Seem | ewe a3 Oe flor tre seein os al 
Prince Fic wardelslandess|Meen. moc nee as teeelece eer 
INova Scotias 2. 7.a0.- 2 70 270 
CWHESTLUIS WAC MRM alo R eget wea, (los, aecicieee Manner ters 
QuebeG.t Seisiveren ioe 3 1,784 36, 650 
Ontario fetes eatery. sock c 12 1, 783 10,500 
Manitoba ceeeeeaaae nr 5 292 2,640 
Saalkcaten erate mets oleh ease. oi| Menara yeas. eee 
PA Grebe eee ener Sede all cris tes vail [eehstod ko all oe ee oe 
British Columbia....... 2 25 220 
Mederal. ee. ese 1 40 40 
All jurisdictions... .. 25 3,994 50, 320 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1960 


(Preliminary) 





ee eee ee oo 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
Brandon Packers, 
Brandon, Man. 


Rubber Products— 
General Tire and Rubber Co., 
Welland, Ont. 


Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, 
Magog, Que. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Hamilton Contractors, 
Hamilton, Ont. 





Foundation Company of Canada,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 735 


Thompson, Man. 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC.— 
Transportation— 
Overland Express Co., 
Various points 
Ontario. 


South-Western 


Man-Days 
Union Workers 
Involved Feb- | Accu- 
ruary |mulated 
Packinghouse Workers Loc 100 100 100 
255 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Workers Loc, 455 359 720 | 1,080 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Federation 1,725 | 36,330 |164,790 
(CCCL) (85) 
Carpenters Loc. 18 950 | 8,550 | 59,850 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
115 | 2,010 | 3,930 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters Loc. 879 (CLC) 250 250 250 


Duration in 








Starting 
Date 


Termina- 
tion Date 


eeoeeceroceore 


ee 


Major Issues 
Result 





Wages~ 


Disciplinary suspension of 
some workers~Return of 
workers. 


Wages~ 18c an hour over 2 
years of which 10c an hour 
is retroactive to June 1958 
excluding strike period. 


Wages~30c an hour in- 
crease, an additional 5c an 
hour May 1, 1960, a further 
13c May 1, 1961; contract 
to run to April 30, 1962. 


Hours~ 


Change in pay period 
~ Return of workers. 


2 a ee ee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 


QUARTER OF 1959, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


TT .?.:”.”.. woo 


mn 
(=| 
gle 3 
Cause Pl |e 18es 
@ Salo es B/2)8 leee ® 
5 Sa/95) 2) 5 5 oe a 
ss BO fey Sle} 9 oD om S 2 o | 2 
SB) a lseifsiS/s]/ 2/888} 0/ 8/8] 3] _ 
Ps N t=) ‘a5| 6 Aa So] 3 | 1S 3 |3 
e} S1SRSC] | S/S /fMO| S] a 5joil | ALE lanl (tes 
“(Hie je |a)/0]AJe Sil or 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects...............|....|....]..0-]....}.... LPN ERTS EAE, SOR. SRG MEY TR pe 1 
Struck by— 
(a) -Lools; Machinery, Granesetcai) . aes reee ak Seen. . Dell, Paciligerac devligg Set... lg Hie hemes. Se bs oho eeee. if 
be Moving, Vehicles.t tt) ccin wes ocbieielineds octl «so. I ligiecicanee 3 Alin hee, likened lar ate cll es 16 
VOM LROE CUveCtater ee So Mas, te wee ee 20 12s Omh OL 7 He ital Ss 51 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc...| 5 | 1 Be 21 10" ee, raul 4 1 27 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.................. 1 4 A’ GB? | S191]. 20 1 1 67 
Falls and Slips— 
PO em VEITS Laie aati 40d. dtd. Rehab ES Mths. |. whah Bar tacd«lemuc lac cote stalacgedcleoualecle. deo. tcc.. 
(oT loDiferent Levels $063 42 vednes wontks Sdleaws cade TTY ied e zsogl fame acs ln a ly Grea incre 2 43 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions....|.... PA tPA ahaee’ad | ills gate all Soo 7 bal se ster Meshes aon eve 20 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 
eI A SCS. eT Me ee ae sche ys SEU LL, [cola tERE 4 1 LSS Se SSS sees. 2 1 8 
Brrse cr te (UT PONt Went, cae ele als FAM NL AMR decile bee leche etch ode Aalee Biel, #2 UOT epee Ol cr SERS (eee eS 12 
SpreeetGRtLOnON yy terse rll. Sh davelilia Ab AIO eOhe: . . | cendrts «| caretthact lee. bocce eee 1 2 
Briscellancous Accidente: Fer. wart fi. sotvek ae bteles oc | cic te ek 1 1 2 al | apse eo) Meret I 5 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1959.................. 24°) 32ieeo -Ieoo. S469: eb AAS Ea, 8 259 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1958.................. 24 | 38 31115 |-39>] 538 6 43 9 HP 18 349 








TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1959 


SS ea ee 
ee 


Industry Nfid.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T. 











EMeMUCITO care se Peete, oe |e, ee 1 14 2 1 5 nee | eae Mane 
POINTES: neat. ee wy. | Late lle. 1 Papen ov 1 5 Sd Gaacunces obi ae tee oe iy ih x eek ee 
Ppehine end Trapping. 3". fre vel drek. cde 2 Ly HERAT E See EO | Pe By 2 
Mining and Quarrying............. AS 7 eee ae LT 3 10 DTG, Ae 4 LOG IER 213 
Manufacturing.......... LEG eee 1 1 8 13 Tah teas. 1 ie Ri ere 
Construction...... hy al hese ie 3 1 17 2 4 5 10 [set Sl he ee 
Pee Wetted a... IY... «eee. CERI. MN aos Loe ete 2 iL bas oo el 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

ATCA DLOUS AME ee ese lik |e 2 2 14 TGA A 2 6 (vs) Ses | 3 
tee OA AR Sine MS Rea ald A at ON Call ol 1 LEA te hee. eR... Ly eas eee 
Re ere ie SOM | OSA EE Get Ps) oo loa chased murutld, go deoatacbetetedd. chit 
BertiCdte. 2s, Sona. 7007. 20, 298. {0. ahublendt. dierles Did echt 1 1 1 1 ee See nee 
ere ee ee ek el ue eee | ee lees oes aye ee 

HIS Glace a AF oe (Pea ee 12 9 49 75 11 10 27 BO? erent on 





Total 











* Of this total 160 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the Board 


Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 99 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions 
based on an appraisal of the situation in each 
area. In considering each category, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the marked seasonal 
fluctuations in labour requirements in Canada. 
Labour surpluses are consistently highest in 
each year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to _ this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 333. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used _ include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to ‘Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 


persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Nevertheless, the figures 


inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 


“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
D wearpenter inka wed. brabania...... Lantetianwisl «add . de L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... L43-0254 
Serilasterer1O54 over 10. as... ela eR lee en L43-0354 
BPE RIN GET OL OOT et. ee es os lc AM NGL) | JT MOD, L43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
6 Sheet-Metal Worker, 1954..............ccccccesceceee L43-0654 
ARUN EC CE 1CLD Tice LU) Acne reat ad etecin . sofKS oS Soe 008 Oe Nmcactdle L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... L43-0858 
rebrintmnpikrades stop 76. shasyt. 2 9.60, L43-0957 
*lQ MotorsVehicle Mechanicji1957.... 0. | 8. ethene dies cane oa L43-1057 
Me ptomerriate 1O5G Mn 20k ys... sss. aunt L43-1158 
aE HOOCIALIVW OL ORMLUO Mase iat eee 2, . ayiddanel meas vases L43-1257 
Weaver (965 Mee en Pm es ae L43-1358 
Bier Linin eee na Onan 001 ea. aks. cae aa L43-1457 
ee QUGOUVMNN OLR ELS ILD S « 44,dere cd ee Sic hes whan a L43-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
mee TIVO) 2s, RS a La es ae ne L43-16 
Tier oree pnop Occupationssc! 95955222. 2.65. no caces sco arevens L43-1759 
POuLoorandeWierNiakers .lO59I8 . 3. sac Vi secs see sv ev ies L43-1859 
Poiatiwaye@arcers, 11054 enesner. 2) els ooh. « « edwnati ts L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
Don le tie eens were pee oly Se ak ed ds L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
Grea posta ODD ae ee uke... I. a alee L43-3755 
BS Wing be anos Gi aie RL i rrr er 143-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956....................- L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
SoU e@areere in WONStUGHON LOG 70 «56.0644. san dene hts os L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-4257 
Brom carcers in, Metoorology, 1958). .... .ocsscs sss scceree es L43-4358 
Se MOCGNGE: LOO New eds. o/s iG 4 be Bk ces wees ssn L48-—4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959............. L43-4559 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 

Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents. (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Proportion of Married Women in Canada’s 
Female Labour Force. 

Canadian Labour Papers on Microfilm in 
Department of Labour Library. 

Salaries and Qualifications of Women Teaching 
in Canadian Universities. 

Women Workers’ Opportunities and Needs. 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French), 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English) 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements). 
Provides in convenient form the test of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


(List Continued on next page) 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 


An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 

Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupation are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 

The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available from, March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollar a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Provisions for Income Security in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries. 
25 cents a copy. (English). 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


Between March and April, employment increased by an estimated 74,000 
to 5,742,000. Most of the increase was in outdoor activities, with agriculture 
accounting for 52,000 of the total. 

The estimate of female workers outside of agriculture showed a drop 
of 32,000 during the month; this was contrary to the normal trend for this 
time of year. The fact that the Labour Force Survey was conducted during the 
Easter holidays, when a relatively large number of women are away from 
work, appears to be the main reason for this movement. 

The number of men with jobs in non-farm industries increased by an 
estimated 54,000 during April, which was about normal for the month. Employ- 
ment in the construction industry expanded seasonally despite continued weak- 
nesses in housebuilding. A number of small layoffs in manufacturing were 
reported, and forestry operations declined seasonally. 

As indicated below, the change in employment of men during the first four 
months of the year has varied considerably in the past six years depending to 
some extent on the phase of the business cycle in which these months fell. The 
outstanding gains of 1955 and 1959, for example, reflected the recovery of 
business activity following previous recessions. Unfavourable weather can be 
blamed, in part, for the relatively poor showing in 1960. It is clear, however, 
that the rapid growth of employment opportunities characteristic of boom years 
is lacking so far this year. 


Persons With Jobs, Males, Non-Farm 


Year January April Change 

BOA, oko te hecey ise 3,155,000 3,186,000 +31,000 
US srr, babe delle AAG bt halnettad 3,369,000 3,367,000 — 2,000 
‘LGM UD, Sainateemrienta Meyer sates Gh meee A 3,483,000 3,494,000 + 11,000 
ee mR a Ge 3,461,000 3,456,000 — 5,000 
. 2) kr peered Ube omebanel 3,525,000 3,568,000 + 43,000 
Lob ot pereneeliven be tne dmanttalad: Sin 3,621,000 3,611,000 — 10,000 


Compared with a year earlier, there were 78,000 more persons with jobs, 
the result of substantially higher employment in the trade and service industries. 
Women accounted for more than two-thirds of the increase. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by an 
estimated 49,000 over the month to 517,000 in April. The decline was smaller 
than during the corresponding periods in 1958 and 1959. Almost half of the 
drop took place in Quebec. The April estimate of persons without jobs and 
seeking work represented 8.3 per cent of the labour force, compared with 7.3 
per cent in April 1959 and 8.6 per cent in April 1958. 

Of the 517,000 seeking work in April, 464,000 were men and 53,000 
were women. Seasonal industries continued to be the main source of unemploy- 
ment. Construction and the primary industries, which are heavily influenced by 
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weather conditions, combined to account for 45 per cent of the total of persons 
seeking work in April; in March they accounted for 47 per cent of the total. 
Labourers were the largest occupational group of job seekers in April; at an 
estimated 109,000 they accounted for just over one fifth of the total. About 
one out of seven job seekers came from manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
tions. Persons who never worked before were responsible for a very small 
part of the total, less than 4 per cent. 


Developments in Pulp and Paper Products Industry 


The increasing output of pulp and paper products during the past decade 
has been an important contribution to economic growth in Canada. This industry 
has accounted for more than 15 per cent of new productive capacity put in 
place in manufacturing over this period. The expansion has had far-reaching 
effects, many of which are not immediately discernible. Apart from direct 
requirements for heavy machinery, building materials, and construction labour, 
the new plants generate additional demands for power and transportation 
services; in many instances, these are prior requirements. 

The upsurge in investment during the past decade was largely in response 
to a sharp increase in world demand for paper products, particularly newsprint. 
This resulted in a rapid build-up of capital facilities, particularly in the period 
1955-1957, which in the light of the following two years proved to be overly 
ambitious. In fact, demand from the domestic and traditional export markets 
began to subside even before some of the expansion programs were completed. 
Consequently, in almost all paper products plants, production cutbacks and 
short time were instituted. Quotas have been stepped up again during the course 
of the past year or so, but even in early 
1960 existing plant capacities are not 
fully utilized. 





1958 - 59 - 60 ) 
. ome Original data = Seasonally adjusted In certain areas and regions, the 
_ een" | pulp and paper products industry occu- 

W srosooo 2 Wakes Pee | pies a dominant position in the local 





economy. For the most part, the mills 
are situated in the more remote areas, 
close to the supply of raw materials. The 
distance from markets generally makes 
such areas less suitable for other lines of 
An manufacturing. This situation has a ten- 
__ With Jobs dency to produce “one-industry towns” 
that are sometimes subject to acute labour 
shortages and surpluses as the demand 
for the product fluctuates. 
: As a source of economic activity 
With Jobs: | that, to a large extent, has its basis in 
ek te | foreign demand, paper products play a 
particularly important role in Canada’s 
external trade. Accounting for only about 
12 per cent of the net value of all goods 
produced in Canada, they were respon- 
sible for more than 20 per cent of the 
peace total value of exports in 1959. Last year’s 
oth ) value of newsprint shipments ranked far 
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ahead of that of wheat, the second most important export commodity. Exports 
of woodpulp were valued at $26 million and were only slightly less important 
than lumber, which placed third in terms of value of foreign trade. 

For most grades of pulp and paper, domestic and export markets began 
showing signs of renewed strength early in 1959, setting the stage for advances 
in output and employment. Pulp production registered a 6-per-cent increase 
in volume, equalling the record level of output achieved in 1956. More than 
three fourths of the pulp produced in Canada during the past year was con- 
verted into finished products in the form of newsprint, paperboard, and fine, 
wrapping and other papers. The remaining 23 per cent was exported, chiefly 
to the United States. The dominant position of the United States as an export 
market was maintained: in 1959 the U.S. took 80 per cent of the total output 
of pulp and paper products compared with 83 per cent in 1958. 

Production of chemical pulp showed a striking increase of 8 per cent last 
year, rising about 4 per cent above the 1956 record. The main supporting 
influence came from increased demands for paper and paperboard in Canada 
and the United States. Shipments overseas also increased during the year, 
although they still accounted for a relatively small part of the total market 
of chemical pulp; shipments consisted mainly of dissolving and sulphate grades. 
Sulphate pulp, used mainly in the production of paper board, paper boxes 
and wrapping papers, registered a strong advance in output with bleached and 
semi-bleached grades showing particularly marked gains. Production and 
shipments of sulphite pulp, used most extensively in fine papers and textile 
fibres, showed little improvement from the reduced level of 1958. Groundwood, 
the principle ingredient in newsprint, registered a 5-per-cent increase in output 
during 1959. The fact that the demand for newsprint rose more slowly than 
some other grades of paper accounts for the relatively modest increase in the 
production of groundwood. 

Newsprint production averaged nearly 5 per cent higher in 1959 than 
in the previous year, but remained slightly below the record level of 1956. 
The declining trend of Canadian newsprint consumption that began towards 
the end of 1957 was halted in the early months of 1959, and consumption 
increased as the year advanced, recouping virtually all of the earlier losses. 
Meanwhile, world demand for newsprint became stronger. The United States, 
which consumes about four fifths of the output of Canadian newsprint mills, 
registered a 7.6-per-cent increase in newsprint consumption during 1959. 
Canada’s share of the U.S. market declined again during 1959 as a result of 
the expansion of the U.S. newsprint industry, but this country benefited none- 
theless by the increased requirements of the United States; a little better than 
half of the additional requirements of the past year were produced in Canada. 
Canadian shipments to markets overseas also showed a substantial rise during 
1959 despite marked increases in capacity and production in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Paperboard production, which reached a record level in 1958, continued 
to expand last year, with increases in practically every variety of boxboard 
and container board. The increase in domestic requirements of the “board” 
industry were close to the long-term growth rate despite greater competition 
from new packaging materials. Between 1954 and 1958 the output of paper- 
board mills increased by 30 per cent. 
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The demand for fine papers has strengthened noticeably during the past 
year or more. Domestic shipments in 1959 were about 7 per cent higher than 
the year before and exports were up about 12 per cent. Output of wrapping 
paper was up about 12 per cent as demand increased in both the domestic 
and export markets. Roughly 10 per cent of the wrapping paper produced in 
Canada was destined for the export market. 

For the industry as a whole, the expansion of productive capacity slowed 
down still further in 1959, after registering a marked decline during 1958. 
Total capacity of the mills increased by less than 2 per cent, less than half 
the expansion in demand for pulp and paper products. Thus the reserve capacity 
of the industry showed a moderate decline over the year. 


The over-all expansion of output was accomplished in part by a lengthening 
of the work week; it had been reduced considerably during the recent business 
downturn. In the fourth quarter of 1959, the work week averaged almost 1 
hour longer than in the corresponding quarter of 1958. Pulp and paper mills, 
which were responsible for the drop in hours during the recent recession, figured 
prominently in the recent advance. Other paper products plants (paper boxes 
and bags, roofing paper and wallpaper) registered a slight increase in hours 
during the latter part of 1959, making up for the relatively small losses that 
occurred during the recent business downturn. 

Total employment in the industry increased by less than 2 per cent 
last year and was still slightly below the record level established in 1956. 
Average employment (estimated at close to 100,000) was about 23 perscem 
higher than ten years earlier. The distribution of employment in the industry 
did not change appreciably during the course of the year; pulp and paper mills 
continued to account for more than two thirds of the total of persons employed. 


The strongest employment advance in the industry over the course of the 
past year occurred in the Pacific region, followed by Ontario, Quebec and the 
Atlantic region in that order. Quebec now occupies a less dominant position 
in the industry than it did ten years ago, although it still accounts for 40 per 
cent of total employment. In Brtish Columbia, on the other hand, employment 
in pulp and paper products plants has increased by more than 40 per cent in 
this period, and this province’s share of total employment has increased from 
8 to 11 per cent. 

To sum up, employment in the pulp and paper products industry continued 
to expand in 1959, though not as rapidly as production. Indications are that 
consumption of paper products in Canada’s traditional markets will continue to 
grow. Although productive capacity in other countries is expanding, Canadian 
plants will probably continue to share in the increasing demand. The resulting 
production gains would utilize the capacity of the industry more fully, and might 
create conditions conducive to further expansion. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1960 















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
cha LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Montreal! —>OTTAWA-HULL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Quebec-Levis —->TORONTO 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Fort William- —}»NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Port Arthur Oshawa 
Joliette Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS) Lac St. Jean —»SARNIA 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Moncton Sudbury 
per cent or more in non- New Glasgow Victoria 
agricultural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Barrie —»BRANDON 
SS ee me Are ae oe 
atham Moose Jaw 
MAJOR eas ae Albert porte Battleford 
‘ ed Deer egina 
(labour force cet age ‘)) Riviere du Loup — >SASKATOON 
per cent or more agricultura Thatfor d-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Central Vancouver Kitimat 
Beauharnois Island 
Drummondville —->CHILLIWACK 
Belleville-Trenton Drumheller 
Bracebridge Galt 
Brampton —}>GODERICH 
Bridgewater Kamloops 
Campbellton Lachute-Ste. 
Cranbrook Therese 
Dauphin Listowel 
Dawson Creek Medicine Hat 
Edmundston Prince Rupert 
Fredericton St. Thomas 
Gaspe Sault Ste. Marie 
Grand Falls Stratford 
Kentville —>SWIFT CURRENT 
Lindsay —»>TRAIL-NELSON 
Montmagny —> WALKERTON 
Newcastle —> WEYBURN 
MINOR AREAS “ | North Bay Woodstock- 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | Okanagan Valley Tillsonburg 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 





0 epee tees SN eS ee ee eee ae eee eee ee 


| —>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, sce page 414, April issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 















































ATLANTIC 

ee am —— In the Atlantic region the spring 

1958 — 59 - 60 | pickup in employment began early in 
| Originol dere = Searonctlyodivetes | April and proceeded slowly as the month 
- sesoesneomeene ee _— “1 advanced. Between March and April, the 
| 550,000 | total number of persons with jobs in- 
$25,000. | creased by an estimated 10,000 to 459,- 
/ | 000. Construction and agriculture were 
fomgettsieae., Balser {| mainly responsible for the increase in 
| 500,000 employment. Weight restrictions on roads 
ake ie were still in force in most rural areas, 
| 425,000 - i preventing an upturn in activity in saw- 
| Non-Agriculture mills and road transportation. Activity in 
eas ety ae Loads the fishing industry remained at a season- 
Satie SS ally low level, although preparations for 
anes the lobster season resulted in some job 
: openings during the month. Forestry em- 
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ployment showed a further decline during 
April as hauling operations ended in 
various areas; activity was expected to increase again in May when river drives 
get underway. Aside from these seasonal influences, the employment situation 
did not change materially during the month. Shipbuilding and iron and steel 
plants showed additional strength, but coal production was curtailed owing 
to the shortage of orders. 

The over-all employment situation in the region differed very little from 
last year. Coal mining, which was a major source of weakness last year, con- 
tinued to be hampered by reduced markets due to increased competition from 
other fuels. The first of a series of production cutbacks that were scheduled 
to take place this year began late in April and resulted in the release for 
one week of several thousand coal miners in the Sydney area. Manufacturing 
employment in April was maintained at a slightly higher level than last year in 
most parts of the region; significant gains were made in iron and steel and paper 
products. Construction employment was somewhat lower than in the spring 
of 1959, although the outlook for the rest of the year was quite encouraging. 

The total value of construction planned for 1960 was virtually the same as 
that accomplished last year. However, the composition of this year’s investment 
program has changed significantly. Outlays for housing and industrial building 
are expected to be somewhat smaller than last year, while modest gains are 
anticipated in engineering, business and commercial building. 

Employment and unemployment were virtually the same as in April 1959 
in most local labour market areas. The classification of the 21 areas in the 
region at the end of April was unchanged from the previous month and the 
previous year; two areas were in the moderate surplus and 19 in the substantial 
surplus category. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
—aeaeaeeeeeoeeoeooofTeooagooaOaan@S@=S>S<s<AsAwnwxwOwmoSSS SSS 








Labour Surplus npr euee 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 

April April baci a ese April April 

1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
MGUrODOUNLAN. niente, Ales ie Pied shh a geese abe 8 4 4 8 — — 
MARGE SUAUSIIAL «Fn iy. A Ec ene ee Pcs hohe AA 16 15 10 10 — 1 
RARE ASTICUUCITAL sete he We he Nas the creo 8 7 6 7 — -- 
LETTER Tape Sie: fe, 2S aa ee, SE ree Sie eee ela 39 33 18 20 1 5 
Wi 11 eae: Pikes ae Aa eile Te te Sines 71 59 38 45 1 6 





Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal influences, 
the employment situation changed very little in this area. Unemployment was 
heavier than a year ago owing to reduced activity in construction. It will be 
remembered that in the winter and spring months of 1959, activity in the 
construction industry was maintained at a very high level. At the end of April 
1960, the number of construction workers registered at the NES office was 
about 8 per cent greater than a year before. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The opening of the navigation 
season on the St. Lawrence resulted in reduced activity on the Halifax water- 
front and partly offset the expansion in other seasonal industries. The employ- 
ment situation in the Halifax area remained much more favourable than in other 
parts of the region. Manufacturing, which accounts for roughly one third of 
total industrial employment in the area, showed little employment change during 
the month. Except for shipbuilding, where employment contracted slightly 
during the month, all manufacturing plants were reported to be operating 


at capacity. 


QUEBEC 


In the Quebec region the employ- 
ment increase between March and April 
was smaller than usual for this period. 
The total number of persons with jobs 
rose by an estimated 19,000 to 1,536,000 
and was at about the same level as a 
year earlier. Male workers accounted for 
the entire rise in employment, offsetting 
a decline in female employment. The 
employment expansion occurred in non- 
agricultural industries; farm employment 
registered little change during the month. 

Activity in pulpwood logging de- 
clined quite sharply between March and 
April, releasing a substantial number of 
workers until the start of the river drives. 
Sawmilling activity was also curtailed 
owing to diminished supplies of sawlogs. 
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The seasonal rise in construction employment was retarded by slackness in 
housebuilding. In the first quarter of this year the number of houses under 
construction in urban centres was 14 per cent lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1959. Other types of construction continued to show strength. In 
metal mining, employment continued at a higher level than last year, while in 
asbestos mining further hirings were reported in April. The opening of the 
navigation season meant the rehiring of seamen, longshoremen and stevedores. 

In the early months of this year, manufacturing employment was about 
the same as a year earlier. In April, employment was maintained in the primary 
textile industry although some small layoffs were reported in synthetic plants. 
Layoffs and short time were more prevalent than last year in the clothing and 
leather industry. Employment continued at a high level in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industry. 

Unemployment declined moderately during the month in virtually all 
parts of the region but was higher than last year. At the end of April the 
classification of 24 labour market areas was unchanged from the previous 
month and was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
23 (18); in moderate surplus, 1 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined slightly 
as a result of seasonal hirings in construction, transportation and in parts of 
manufacturing. Employment in manufacturing continued to be slightly higher 
than a year before, with activities at a high level in the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industry. In the clothing and leather industries employment at the end of 
February was 2 and 5 per cent lower, respectively, than in February 1959, 
and there has been little apparent improvement in these industries during recent 
months. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a 
less-than-usual decline and remained at a higher level than last year. Total 
employment was slightly higher than a year ago. In construction the pick-up 
in employment was not as strong as last year. At Lauzon, a 40,000-ton ship was 
launched, the biggest ever built in Canada. Employment was steady in primary 
textiles, while layoffs and short time were registered in the apparel industry. 
In a plywood factory more than 100 workers were laid off because of reor- 
ganization. 

Joliette (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses were a good 
deal higher than last year at the same time. Most of the increase in unemploy- 
ment was in construction occupations. There was also an increased surplus 
of loggers, lumbermen and textile workers. One of the largest employers in 
this area, a munitions factory, reduced employment by more than 100 in 
recent months. 

St. Jean, Ste. Hyacinthe, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome (minor) remained in Group 
1. NES registrations were markedly higher in these areas during the month than 
in the same month a year before. In all these areas lower employment in 
construction contributed to the higher level in unemployment. Activities 
were reported to be also weaker than a year earlier in clothing and knitting 
plants. In St. Jerome alone, a knitting mill laid off some 150 workers. There 
was lack of strength in the leather industry also. 
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ONTARIO 


In Ontario, construction, agriculture, 
transportation and other outdoor activi- 
ties increased during April. In many 
centres, however, the extent of the sea- 
sonal pick-up in employment was moder- 
ated by layoffs in several manufacturing 
industries. The total number of persons 
with jobs in the province was estimated 
to be 2,212,000 in April, an increase of 
about 20,000 from the previous month. 
In the northern areas of the region, the 
seasonal pick-up was not yet in progress 
to any great extent and small layoffs | 
were reported in manufacturing; employ- | 7°” —_YiSs= A 
ment in most of the centres of the region Mow Acieiion 
continued well ahead of last year’s figures. 

The employment position of the 
region relative to last year did not change 
appreciably in the first four months. Employment was up almost 4 per cent 
over the same period last year, and almost 6 per cent over 1958. The major 
part of this increase was in services (particularly education and health Services ) 
and trade. Manufacturing employment was stable through the first quarter, at 
about the same average level as a year earlier. Construction activity in the 
province was still down from last year. This was especially true of residential 
construction, the volume of housebuilding underway at the end of March being 
down about 17 per cent over the year. 

The number of unemployed in the region was still higher than last year, 
although it declined sufficiently during the month to reduce labour surpluses 
from substantial to moderate proportion in six areas. Slackness in housebuilding 
was the major factor contributing to the higher level of unemployment in the 
province. The classification of the 34 areas in the region at the end of April 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (11): 
in moderate surplus, 19 (19); in balance, 0 (4). 
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Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The reclassifica- 
tion was mainly the result of a pick-up in construction, although the advance 
was reported to be slow for the time of year. Employment was a little higher 
than last year, the drop in aircraft plants being matched by a series of small 
gains in other manufacturing industries, and in trade and services. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A series of small layoffs in 
a number of manufacturing industries slowed down the seasonal improvement. 
In the past year textile employment has fallen steadily in this area, partly 
because of the transfer of operations to other areas. The latest plant closure 
was in April and affected 60 workers. Employment is also down from last 
year in the electrical apparatus industry. These losses have been more than 
offset by substantial employment gains in non-residential construction and 
steel manufacturing, which have raised total employment in the area above last 
year’s level. 
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Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment and unemployment 
in this area was virtually unchanged from a year ago. During the month there 
were several short-term layoffs in two of the three motor vehicle firms in the 
area. 

Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The employ- 
ment upturn in April was disappointing owing to slackness in construction. 
The number of workers registered at the National Employment Service office 
was up 19 per cent over the same time last year; more than half of this increase 
was accounted for by construction workers. Total employment in the area was 
about the same as last year, small declines in manufacturing and construction 
being offset by an increase in services. 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Small layoffs in agriculture implements, steel manufacturing, textiles, auto- 
mobile manufacturing and pipe manufacturing hampered the seasonal upswing 
in this area. The most recent figures indicate a considerable improvement in 
employment over last year, particularly in iron and steel products. Construction 
employment, however, has advanced more slowly than usual. 


PRAIRIE 


oe The usual large seasonal increase in 
| employment occurred in the Prairie region 
from March to April. The estimate of 
persons with jobs rose by 27,000, bring- 
ing the total to 1,018,000. The year-to- 
year increase, which was 30,000 in 
January, amounted to only 6,000 in April. 
Pee Tne | This narrowing year-to-year increase in 
1,050,000 NS esofeee | employment was due largely to weakness 
‘$50, | in housing construction but also to the 
strength of the employment growth during 
the early months last year. Unemployment 
exhibited a similarly smaller reduction in 
the early months of 1960, compared with 
1959. Agricultural employment was down 
15,000 from a year earlier both in 
January and in April. 

About three-quarters of the March-to-April increase in employment 
was due to hirings on farms for spring work, including the harvesting of 
an estimated 111 million bushels of grain caught by the snow last fall and 
not salvaged during the winter. Rain and snow late in the month temporarily 
suspended field work, but the moisture, added to the already abundant reserves 
acquired during the wet spell last fall, makes early crop prospects appear 
very favourable. 
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Construction accounted for most of the increase in non-farm employment 
during April. Logging was at the low between-season levels; river drives were 
due to begin in May. The closure of two uranium mines at Uranium City 
affected more than 200 miners. 
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Unemployment dropped seasonally, the most notable change taking place 
in the small centres most affected by the expansion in agriculture and road 
work. Total unemployment remained higher than a year earlier. Five of the 20 
labour market areas were reclassified to categories of reduced unemployment. 
The area classification at the end of April was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 10 (8); in moderate surplus; “10. (1143 
in balance, O (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A heavy drop in housing 
construction from year-earlier levels lessened the seasonal demand for con- 
struction workers this spring. Recent figures show a drop of more than 10 per 
cent from 1959 in total construction employment. Farmers had good weather 
through most of the month for combining and spring work. Primary steel 
production was at capacity and pipe production went up in anticipation of 
pipeline construction this summer. Production of cement and cement products 
increased seasonally. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A late spring, with generally 
cool weather during the first three weeks of April followed by heavy precipita- 
tion, delayed construction and other outdoor industries. Some fairly extensive 
flooding of farm land near the Assiniboine and Red Rivers delayed the 
beginning of farm work in the districts affected. Some post-Easter decline 
occurred in packing plant employment. Textiles, clothing, and leather manufac- 
turing remained weak during the month. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Lakehead 
navigation opened on April 10, allowing stevedores, grain handlers and other 
waterfront workers to return to their jobs. More than 70 boats with about 30 
million bushels of grain cleared port, and the first iron ore shipment moved out 
on April 23. Another iron mine went into production near Atikokan. 


Brandon, Saskatoon and Lethbridge (major agricultural) and Swift Current 
and Weyburn (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment in these centres was reduced by seasonal hirings in agriculture, construc- 
tion, and railway transportation. 


PACIFIC 


Employment showed little change from March to April. The number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 517,000, some 5,000 less than a year 
earlier. Employment in agriculture, forestry, and wood products manufacturing 
was ahead of last year but offsetting declines were apparent, chiefly in the 
construction, shipbuilding, and smelting industries. 

Demand for workers in agriculture strengthened seasonally during the 
month as men were hired to work on dairy farms and to continue preparations 
for seeding. Prolonged wet weather hampered field work in many districts. 


Except for the southern interior, where weather conditions allowed forestry 
activity to expand, seasonal suspensions in logging and the curtailment of road 
transportation due to road restrictions contributed to some weakening in non- 
agricultural employment on much of the mainland and Vancouver Island during 
the month. Because of the low levels of housebuilding—units under construction 
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in urban centres at the beginning of 
April were down 40 per cent from a year 
earlier—construction employment did not 
expand as strongly as usual at this time 
of year. 


Except for some developing weak- 
nesses in the local market brought on 
by housebuilding declines, a generally 
heavy demand continued for forestry 
products. The volume of lumber inspected 
for shipment in the first quarter of this 
year was 17 per cent above the same 
year-earlier period and water-borne lum- 
ber shipments were up 69 per cent. 
Pulpwood production in the first two 
months of the current year was 34 per 
cent above the corresponding months of 
last year. In other manufacturing, metal 
fabricating shops were busy filling orders for a heavy schedule of bridge building 
in the coming summer. Minor layoffs occurred in textiles, shipbuilding, and 
especially some industries auxiliary to home building, such as sash and door 
makers and furniture manufacturers. 


During the month a small decline occurred in unemployment, which, 
however, remained substantially higher than last year. Two labour market 
areas were reclassified during the month to categories denoting reduced unem- 
ployment. At the end of April the classification of the 11 areas was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 4 (3); in moderate 
surplus» ’6 "(7')': *in’balance;™1 9419" 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Sizable 
numbers of unemployed carpenters, trowel tradesmen, sheet metal workers, 
plumbers and unskilled construction labourers continued as a result of the 
weaknesses in housebuilding activity in the area. Weakness was also apparent 
in steel shipbuilding, housebuilding materials manufacturing and fish canneries. 
Some improvement occurred in sales and services employment, although the 
demand in these occupations was not as strong as usual at this time of year. 
Lumber production and longshoring continued to provide a main support to 
employment. Thirty-two halibut vessels left for fishing grounds in the Bering 
Sea, a record sailing to this area from Vancouver. Good catches were reported 
although prices were lower than anticipated. Herring fishing and whaling have 
been discontinued because of marketing factors. 

Chilliwack and Trail-Neison (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2 as improved weather conditions allowed logging operations to be stepped 
up on the southern mainland. Farm hirings also picked up, although cool, damp 
weather retarded ploughing and seeding. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 




















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................ April 23 - 6,259, 000 + 0.4 + 2.5 
Perse WEED S.tc ob. ain nearer then ck cents sods April 23 5, 742, 000 + 1.3 + 1.4 
PASS IOULUUN GS 554 via a a OA «Benth ane eh. Fa ere. April 23 641, 000 + o.5 = 3.0 
NoasAgrienltire).. J. ORE oeaa..2) April 23 5,101, 000 + 0.4 + 2.0 
PAULO ORTES ote we ee a, April 23 4, 673, 000 + .1.3 + 2.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... April 23 5, 382, 000 + 1.8 + 1.8 
At work 35 hours or more.............. April 23 4,683,000(b)} — 4.4 — 5.5 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| April 23 84,900 0.0 + 12.0 
IGF Guner TEASUGS, tt cccet ules acs. April 23 581,000(b)} -+118.4 +147,2 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| April 23 34, 000 — 19.1 + 54.5 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... April 23 360, 000 — 5.0 — 4.0 
' Without jobs and seeking work............. April 23 517, 000 — 8.7 + 16.2 
Registered for work, NES 
IRATE SEU repeal arelee tart tact April 21 110, 100 — 5.5 + 3.3 
“OLVES OSC Raed ge eae Se ee ne ay a aR a April 21 264, 900 — 4.7 + §.2 
SUGATIS SAREE CMT PORE Ck he hore April 21 229,100 —~ 4.8 + 9.5 
Prats ye ats Cottey. etre tae ten et jscy April 21 109, 600 — 7.4 + 10.8 
PatiC, Steere oe oe Sere ee es April 21 73, 600 — 4,8 + 9.4 
Eeortals all ‘regions? y rt: a lene eee April 21 787,300 — 5.2 + 7.3 
| Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
| REG eee 7 tht enc’. Watts pone PAA EES March 31 823, 005 + 1,1 + 7.3 
| Amount of benefit payments.................. March $74, 844, 833 + 19.6 + 13.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........... February 114.5 — 0.5 + 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)....... February 108.8 + 0.2 + 1,2 
Raneigration. eu. OE eS, SALE), 3 Ist Qtr. 1960 16,599 — — 2.1 
Destined to the labour force................ Ist Qtr. 1960 8, 087 — + 0.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Birmkesand Jockowtte + Ol Soa: vi. dose e April 29 + 7.4 + 31.8 
Number of workers involved................. April 2,476 — 23.5 — 71.7 
Stab ily, MUANAN AVS). 4 oi, msacis nods ance oie woh April 26, 870 + 0.2 — 62.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... February $ 77.69 — 0.3 + 2.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... February $ 1.77 0.0 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... February 40.4 — 0.7 — 1,2 
| Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. February $ 71.50 — 0.6 + 2.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)......... April 127;2 — 0.2 + 1.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)....| February 134.7 — 0.3 + 1.3 
‘otal labour income... 2...) /5.%..... $000, 000! February 1, 463 + 0.3 + 5.6 
Industrial Production 
otal (average 1949=100).........0cccccecse. March 169.3 + 0.1 + 5.5 
REAMEACUUTING Tet: al fee eee ee March 150.5 + 1.0 + 4,2 
Durables cayre he. ce hisite ek i eade chy March 152.6 + 1.3 + 4.1 
: iO IBA LOM van ae Mircea tae <Ahidsiii lel Bi 2. March 148.6 + 0.7 + 4.1 
| pe ge 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
| publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 


(b) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours because Easter Monday came in the survey week, 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During April, collective bargaining for the renewal of 120 agreements 
covering bargaining units of 500 or more workers (exclusive of those in the 
construction industry) had reached various stages of negotiation. Nineteen 
new contracts were settled, giving wage increases to approximately 24,000 
workers. Relatively little progress was made in the dispute between the railways 
and the non-operating unions beyond the presentation of their briefs to the 
three-man conciliation board. As in the past few months, there were no work 
stoppages recorded in the course of negotiations of the major agreements covered 
by this review. 

Last-minute negotiations averted the possibility of a strike that threatened 
to halt the publication of one of Toronto’s leading newspapers. The Toronto 
Star unit of the Toronto Newspaper Guild, representing more than 1,000 
employees in the editorial, advertising, business, delivery, garage, circulation 
and maintenance departments of the Toronto Star, had originally asked for a 
16-per-cent wage increase in a two-year contract but later lowered their demand 
to 12 per cent. Since the parties were unable to reach agreement on this issue, 
as well as a number of others, the dispute was taken before a conciliation board. 
The board’s report contained recommendations on two basic outstanding issues: 
wages, and the exclusion of 12 editorial employees from the bargaining unit. 
On wages, the board recommended that the increase be 9 per cent over a 
28-month agreement; on the exclusion issue the board made no attempt to 
resolve the problem, but recommended that the Labour Relations Board rule 
on it. The Guild firmly rejected the company offer based on the conciliation 
board’s recommendations and when further talks failed, the union membership 
approved strike action. With the threat of a work stoppage facing the parties, 
they engaged in a marathon 16- hour bargaining session, which ended in a 
compromise settlement. 


The compromise called for a general wage increase totalling 14 per cent 
over a 34-month agreement. All employees received a lump sum payment of 
3 per cent of gross earnings retroactive to last December 1. Effective April 1 of 
this year, there was an increase of 3 per cent of the gross pay with another 
3-per-cent increase, calculated on the old contract base pay, effective October 1, 
1960. On April 1, 1961, there will be some wage adjustments in key classifica- 
tions as well as a general increase of 4 per cent on the old contract base pay, 
with another 4-per-cent increase effective January 1, 1962. The Star reduced 
to four the number of editorial employees for whom they claimed exemption 
from the bargaining unit and it was agreed that the status of these employees 
would be determined by the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


Increased collective bargaining activity was in evidence in the pulp and 
paper industry during the month and can be expected to continue at an 
accelerated pace, since some 36 major agreements covering more than 30,500 
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workers are due to terminate during the second quarter of this year. Negotiations 
have reached an advanced stage in a number of cases and bargaining has ended 
in new agreements for a few. In contrast to the extended negotiations that 
preceded the signing of the 1958 agreements, the new contracts were negotiated 
and signed in an extremely short time after relatively few meetings. 


In Kapuskasing, Ont., the Spruce Falls Power and Paper and Kimberley- 
Clark Canada concluded new agreements for 1,700 workers represented by the 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers, the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
and the I.B.E.W. The settlement provided for wage increases effective May 1, 
1960 ranging from 11 to 18 cents an hour, and an additional wage increase 
on November 1, 1960 ranging from 4 to 8 cents an hour. Among other gains 
was an improvement in the vacation plan, effective January 1, 1961, that 
reduced the eligibility period for three weeks vacation from 15 to 10 years. 
Under the old agreement there were four days specified as statutory holidays 
and two extra days known as “negotiated holidays,” making a total of six. 
Under the new terms, one additional day was included with the Christmas 
shutdown, increasing it from 40 to 48 hours, for which the employees will 
receive two days pay. To offset the lost production time, the Dominion Day 
shutdown will be reduced from 32 to 24 hours. A completely new clause was 
added that allows for special leave with pay in the case of a death in an 
employee’s immediate family, up to a maximum of three consecutive days. 


The Pulp and Paper Mill Workers signed a similar one-year agreement with 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper, Fort Francis and Kenora, Ont., providing a 
total wage increase ranging from 15 to 28 cents an hour for the 800 employees. 
A similar pattern was followed in the settlement reached early in May between 
four paper unions representing some 5,000 employees of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Mills and the Port Arthur plant of the Provincial Paper Company. Details 
of these latter settlements, terms of which apply to nine paper mills located in 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, will appear in next month’s issue. 


In the logging sector of the industry, the 14,000-member Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods-Workers, born out of last year’s strike to replace the 
International Woodworkers of America, signed new agreements in April with 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Corner Brook, and Anglo 
Newfoundland Development Company, Grand Falls. The two-year settlements, 
which were the products of a week of negotiations, provided for a total increase 
of 6 per cent in the general labour rate. 


-, Renewal agreements in the meat packing industry brought wage increases 
to more than 7,000 workers employed at the various plants across the country. 
The United Packinghouse Workers Union represented the employees in the 
negotiations that were concluded with the signing of two-year agreements with 
Burns and Company and Canada Packers. 


The Canada Packers agreement provided for a general wage increase of 
6 cents an hour effective April 1, 1960, and an additional 6 cents an hour 
on April 1, 1961. The cost-of-living escalator clause contained in the previous 
agreement was deleted in its entirety in the current settlement. A bereavement 
pay clause was added, similar to the one in the pulp and paper industry; it 
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was limited to one day, for which the employee will receive eight hours pay 
at his regular rate, provided that the leave falls on one of his regularly 
scheduled working days. Improvements were made in the premiums for work 
scheduled on Saturdays and Sundays. A clothing allowance was incorporated 
for Canada Packers’ employees: the company agreed to provide labourers’ 
outer clothing, rubber boots, etc., as required, at one half the cost. Sick pay 
for male employees was increased from $37 to $40 weekly and for female em- 
ployees from $30 to $32 weekly. On the first anniversary date of the contract, 
three weeks vacation annually will be allowed for all employees with 12 years 
of continuous service rather than after 15 years. The monetary terms of the 
agreement with Burns and Company plants were similar to the above but there 
were some variations in other details. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 1960 


(Except those under negotiation in April) 





Company and Location Union 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Bata Shoe, Batawa, Ont. sconce otto see eee Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Bowater’s Nfid. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ........0.0..0.00. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CPR. -COMpPAan ¥ewidereecact 2c ae eee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ......00....... CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula .... Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Cloak Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont. ........ccccccccccceeee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Courtauldsy{ Cana), «Cornwall, Ont. yi.744,..470- Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ...... CCCL-chartered local 
Dréss. Vitrs;.Grul dayiontrealw Oc. = oer te Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress#MirsttauildwToronto7Onti ..22354....228 Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden, Paper, DrydensOnts 2955.20). Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Braser Cos. 5: Gabanos Quen sites eae, Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Fraser: Cos; sEdmundston3@NiBaet. 202 ac ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ...............000 Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. ................ccssecceeseees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, ee | 
Ones 3...55 wee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
New mec Urelenhones Teombanetntion acs: ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Onte secs csecess ees ce eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper | 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Paper anilis@ (various), 4B. G2. sce sae Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ' 
Paper mills (various), Que., Ont., Man.7 ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper | 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Rowntree }Co.* Foronto;? Ont ttc reece Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
[ 


*Seven B.C. mills now bargaining collectively. 
yAbitibi Mills and subsidiaries now bargaining collectively. 
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Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During April 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Coy. of ‘Gans Kitimat, B.C. dssnscsundd... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, (Quebec, Quel a siccsest..csidcnst... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
PSSOCMEUL INGUSITICs, LOLOnto, "Ont, -—..sc..5..4.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bia ecciricg DrOVINCe-Wide. |)... 6 dee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...........cecscsscssees Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ..............0..... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
trans Wire. Cable, Leaside, Ont!) :.0...)......0....... U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec .... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ...........0..c00 Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
GiivoL Ottawa Ont. 2.432 2 Meee. eae: Public Empl. (CLC) 
ity sor. Quepec, Oe, ....4.004)..aee,)... ee... Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (inside wkrs.) 
ity, OlaQuebecy, Otiespe tee 1S hoe ht), Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 
City OF 1 Orontos Ont il yy. Lae}. 2iediosrion =... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Sity GLuloronto, (Ontl eee ea. Bee 2 Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Gy -OheWinmpes Mant) o.. Sores Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
RIVETS CUE eet ee Ae Paha Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David. & Frere, Montreal, Oue. 21.2... Stween.... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Mominions Coale Sydney,4Nib. es ae es Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, 
OS NA a RT HORI Sonne ANS hak ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ..............:0000 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ..........0..... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pm eddy Hulls Quen tat moa} ete. ce. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ....0......cccceeeees Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 
IOEce ville ste | 1e= OUG ee ceiscs Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. ....0............c00000 Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Peer Ont. LON OI. Oise iesicckcssanddtwiesessascnnivses« Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Relly,a Douglas” \Vancouver). B.C agivientetcce Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
eivinator of Car, London, Ont, .i.....:...-.-<ss<00e- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. «...::..........0c--000 Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BaetOpolitan TOrontos! Ontss tis... scsovscsscsceocevescesscoreee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Prriomeeeo eC hippawa, Ont ssc cissces cs sseuvopivscackss Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide  ...............scsscesees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .......0..0.0.0. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Bpismer Gorp, Sarnia, Onts 28....)0 8! fects asactee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. ..............0.6. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Price Bros., Jonquiere, Kenogami & Riverbend, ; 
HELL) o.oo iy Fe nel ca ye TRON A AR Oe eee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


meGA. Victor, Montreal) Que. 12)...2500...scislenetbeesess Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 

St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ...........000 Pulp and Bieber Lee vera i ere ee 
ers _ , Pulp an 

St. Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont. o......ccce. eye Monee (A FL-CIO/CLO) and others 

St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Sask. Power Corp., Regina, Sask. ............ccscecseeees Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scott’ Clothing “Longueuil, FOue............1.5....eer Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .........0........ Paper Makers (AFL- AO Tas Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Canadian; sixsplants:a724 3450, Se ee... Packinghouse Wkrs. CS a 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. .............cce eee Public Empl. (CLC) 
1.C.A.; Canada-wide enn ien %. sf iiurs..eelasies i" Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan ; 

Grand’ Mere) Oued Aiden, hist Sea United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. eye an (CCCL) 


Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B. ran 1). Mee Bakery Wkrs. (CL 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, BiCzEe Es Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
BC.” Telephone; sprovince-wide? ...26.2)...22..... B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ...................0000 Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Dairies: (various), Totonto; Ontwit....4.45..... Teamsters (CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide ..............cccccceeeeeeee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ...........0.....0. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. 0.0.0.0... 1, UsEs (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Quebec, POLY A aa Ee...... CCCL-chartered local 
Building suppliers, Wancouver, B.C. ..................0008 Learnaiers (CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBG» company-wid6 sua. ee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ - unions (non-operating empl.) 
City of Vancouver, BIC ae ee eet B:C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
City of Vancouver, B.C AeA eee © ee, ES Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ontiee. tae... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Queir..22 ABM. cc. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ...........ececeeeeeeeeeee Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, QUC Aie..ancbet oe? Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canidae ee Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price. Bros.,“KenGgami-uQue. pute. .acck cea: Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, UG rs fee: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. 


... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. 


AEA, BUN. Textile Council (Ind.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


befipre Small deornte i Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eset oor RY ae Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canada Cement, company-wide 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Ont. 


Arbitration 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Québetia?P: OF... Sh ees 2 Oe cere ee Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


OUEDEC A P.O, ote eee ee eee ee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during April) 


Part |ll—Settlements Reached During April 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


B.C. Eectric RalILway, COMPANY-WIDE—OFFIcE Empi. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl. —general increase of 3% eff. Feb. 1, 1960, an additional 3% general 
increase eff. Oct. 1, 1960 and a further 2% increase on June 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 


vane service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved provisions for sick leave | 
with pay. | 
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BurNS & Co. (EASTERN), KITCHENER, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 plus an additional 
6¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); sick pay increased by $3 per wk. for male empl. and $2 per wk. for female empl.; 
Te sp eet a increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased from 20¢ 
rO,SUC per wht. 


BuRNS & CO., WESTERN CANADA—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 6¢-an-hr. 
eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service eff. in 1961 (formerly 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); Saturday premiums increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased 
from 20¢ to 30¢ per hr. 


CANADA PACKERS, EIGHT PLANTS—PACKINGHOUSE WkRsS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 6¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 
sick pay increased by $3 per wk. for male empl. and $2 per wk. for female empl.; Saturday 
premiums increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased from 20¢ to 30¢ per hr. 


City OF ToRONTO, ONT.—FIRE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general increase of 3.7% retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 2.3% eff. April 1, 
1961; costs of medical plan to be shared equally by company and employees; improved accidental 
death benefits. 


City oF VANCouvER, B.C.—Civic Empt. (IND.) (OUTSIDE WKRS.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—general increase of 34%; improved vacation allowance. 


DISTILLERS CorP., MONTREAL, QUE.—DISTILLERY Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—seitlement terms not yet available. 


-HAMMERMILL PAPER, MATANE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): present agreement 
covering 700 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 


MANITOBA POWER COMMISSION, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, plus an additional 3% increase eff. April 1, 
1961. 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
900 empl.—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, plus an additional 3% eff. April 1, 1961; 4 wks. 
vacation after 35 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); isolated wkrs. 
at The Pas and other northern points to receive northern aliowances. 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE, PROVINCE-WIDE—MANITOBA TELEPHONE Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl.—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, and a further 3% eff. April 1, 1961; 
4 wks. vacation after 35 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); isolated 
wkrs. at The Pas and other northern points to receive northern allowances. 


NoraNDA COPPER AND Brass, MONTREAL, QUE——EMPL: “ASSOC. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase; Provisions for reopening wage negotiations in 1961 and 
1962; improved pension plan; increased indemnities in case of illness. 


ONT. MINNESOTA PAPER, FT. FRANCIS & KENORA, ONT.—PULP AND PAPER MILL WkKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—increases ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an 
hr. eff. May 1, 1960, plus additional increases ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 3 days bereavement 
pay; improved hospital and medical plans. 


QUEBEC NATURAL GAs, MONTREAL, QUE.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 850 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 


READY-MIX CONCRETE COS. (VARIOUS), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—10¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1960, an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. 
Oct. 1, 1960, plus S5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1961, and another 10¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 2¢-an-hr. 
increase on night shift work. 


Sask. Govr.—Sask. Civit SERVICE (CLC) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,700 
empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr. 


SPRUCE FALLS POWER & PAPER, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PULP AND PaPER MiLL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), AND OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ per hr. eff. May 1, 1960, plus an additional 
increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ per hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs. of service); 1 additional statutory holiday making a total of 7. 


TORONTO STAR, TORONTO, ONT.—NeEwspPaPER GuiLD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 34-mo. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of 3% of gross earnings during the period Dec. 1, 1959 to 
April 1, 1960; 3%-increase on base pay eff. April 1, 1960; a further increase of 3% of the 
old contract base pay eff. Oct. 1, 1960; 4%-increase on old contract base pay eff. April 1, 1961, 
and a similar increase to become eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly 
3 wks. after 3 yrs.); during the second year of the agreement vacation allowance to be 4 wks. 
after 23 yrs. of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 


Witsit Ltp., MONTREAL, QuE.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—14¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1960, and a further 6¢-an-hr. increase eff. 
April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Name New Chairman, Unemployment Insurance Commission 


The appointment of Laval Fortier, OBE, 
QC, Deputy Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration since 1950, to the post of 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was announced April 26 by the 
Rt. Hon. John George Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister. 


Mr. Fortier succeeds J. G. Bisson, OBE, 
who had been Chairman of the UIC since 
September 30, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1370). 
Mr. Bisson has been appointed Canadian 
Consul-General at New Orleans. 

After graduating from Laval University, 
Mr. Fortier read law with the firm of Bail- 
largeon, Belleau and Fortier, and was 
created KC in 1942. He served with the 
Canadian Army from 1941, as Judge Ad- 
vocate General for Military District No. 5, 
as Assistant Judge Advocate General and 
then Deputy Judge Advocate General at 
National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa. 
He proceeded overseas in the fall of 1944 
and served in England, France, Belgium, 





Laval Fortier 
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Germany and The Netherlands. A lieuten- 
ant-colonel, he was awarded the OBE in 
1944. 


A graduate in 1936 of McGill University, 
Col. Bisson became a chartered accountant 
in 1938. From 1937 he work for the firm 
of P. S. Ross and Sons, Montreal. From 
January to September 1939 he was account- 
ant and internal auditor, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Montreal. In 1939 he joined 
the Canadian Army and after service over- 
seas, during which he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel as Assistant Director of 
Supplies and Transport, First Canadian 
Army, he returned to CIL from January 
to September of 1946, when he became 
Chairman and Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

He was Chief of the Canadian Delegation 
to the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security held in Argentina in 1951, and in 
Mexico in 1952. During his service overseas 
he was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire, Military. 





J. G. Bisson 











Third Bulletin on Apprenticeship 


Published by Department 


A third bulletin dealing with apprentice- 
ship plans in Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries, Apprenticeship in Manufacturing, has 
been published by the Information Branch 
of the Department of Labour. Its purpose 
is to provide employers of skilled labour 
with a guide that will help them to estab- 
lish formal apprenticeship programs in their 
plants. 


The bulletin is based on information 
obtained by personal visits to, or by corres- 
pondence from more than 40 plants rang- 
ing in size from a machine shop with 15 
employees to industrial giants employing 
12,000 persons. These firms do not repre- 
sent a cross section of Canadian manufac- 
turing, but they are all actively interested 
in developing sound training programs. 


In the opinion of industrialists, Canada 
will need more and more skilled tradesmen 
in the future as technology and automation 
advance. They also think, the bulletin says, 
that formal apprenticeship is one of the 
best ways of turning out a sufficient num- 
ber of tradesmen who are versed in the 
theory and practice of their trade, and who 
can cope with the increasing complexity of 
industry. 


One large company said, “The experience 
of this company over half a century has 
proved that apprenticeship is the only 
method which guarantees journeyman com- 
petence. A properly organized program 
combining practical work and related theo- 
retical training is the only certain method 
of ensuring that a skilled worker learns 
everything he should know in the shortest 
possible time.” 


The pamphlet refers to the series of 
analyses of Canadian trades that was under- 
taken by the federal Department of Labour 
on the recommendation of the first national 
Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry, held in Ottawa in 1952. The 
object of the analyses is to develop nation- 
wide standards of companies in order to 
improve industrial apprenticeship training 
methods. The analyses, which have been 
completed for certain trades, may be used 
to form the basis of training programs in 
industry and of courses of study in voca- 
tional training schools and trades institu- 
tions. 

Authorities on apprenticeship also hope 
that the analyses will ultimately bring about 
uniform standards of competence that will 
make it easier for a tradesmen trained in 
one province to be accepted as a competent 
journeyman anywhere in Canada. 


Besides an introduction, the bulletin 
contains six sections and a number of 
appendices. The first section—Planning 
and Administering Apprenticeship—contains 
chapters on: The Ratio System, The Appren- 
ticeship Contract, The Apprenticeship Term, 
Apprentice Wages, and Apprenticeship 
Committees. Section II, on Training Meth- 
ods, deals with on-the-job training, super- 
vision, and related training. The other 
sections are: Section III—Choosing an 
Apprentice, Section IV—Provincial Assist- 
ance to Employers, Section V—TIndustry 
Helps Itself, and Section VI—General Con- 
clusions. 


The bulletin, as well as the first two in 
this series. The Quebec Answer to the 
Problem of Apprenticeship 1956 and A 
Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957, may be obtained in either 
English or French from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 


Reduce Duplication of Effort 
In Conducting Labour Surveys 


Considerable growth in the number of 
co-operative arrangements between the De- 
partment’s Economics and Research Branch 
and provincial labour departments for con- 
ducting surveys on labour matters was 
reported at the second annual meeting of 
the Statistics Committee of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation. The arrangements result in a 
reduction of duplication of effort. 


Representatives of seven provincial gov- 
ernments, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and the Department of Labour attended 
the meeting in Ottawa on April 25, 26 
and 27. 

The Committee reviewed present and 
proposed co-operative arrangements, and 
discussed problems of processing survey 
results by electronic computing equipment, 
and the role of the statistician and the 
research unit in providing useful informa- 
tion to administrators. 

The Committee’s report will be pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the 
C.A.A.L.L. at its annual meeting in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 
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—Capital Pres 


CLC Committee on Human Rights Seeks NHA Amendments to Prohibit Discrimination 


Amendments to the National Housing Act that would “prohibit racial discrimination in 
respect of any property which is processed under the Act” were proposed in a brief 
submitted to Hon. D. J. Walker, Minister of Public Works, by the National Committee 
on Human Rights of the Canadian Labour Congress. The Act should stipulate that “no 
one enjoying rights and privileges conferred by the National Housing Act may discriminate 
in the sale and rental” of residential units on the grounds of race, colour, creed and place 
of origin, the brief said. The photograph above shows (left to right): Sid Blum, Director, 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada; A. R. Blanchette, Canadian Representative, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; James MacDonald, Executive Secretary, CLC-CUC 
Committee; Donald MacDonald, CLC Secretary-Treasurer; the Minister (seated); Stanley 
Knowles, Executive Vice-President, CLC; Frank Hall, Chairman, CLC Human Rights 


Committee; Kalmen Kaplansky, CLC Director of International Affairs. 





Canada’s Grants to Colombo Plan 
Amount to Almost $282 Million 


Canada’s contributions under the Colombo 
Plan have totalled almost $282 million to 
the end of the fiscal year, March 31. 


The 8th annual report of the Colombo 
Plan consultative committee, tabled in the 
House of Commons on April 25, shows that 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1958-59, 
Canada had provided $231,620,000 in econ- 
omic aid to countries in South and South- 
east Asia. With the addition of $50 million 
for the fiscal year 1959-60, Canada’s total 
contribution will reach approximately $282 
million. Canada has also made grants of 
$35 million and loans of $35 million to 
member countries for the purchase of wheat 
and flour. 
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Also shown in the report is the total ex- 
ternal assistance made available to Colombo 
Plan countries in 1958-59, which amounted 
to more than $1,400 million, bringing the 
total since the beginning of the Colombo 
Plan in 1950 to more than $6 billion. The 
report also describes the very substantial 
flow of their own resources which these 
countries are putting into their development 
programs. 


The report was prepared at the annual 
meeting of the committee held last Novem- 
ber at Djogdjakarta, Indonesia. The purpose 
of this annual conference, attended by 
ministers from Colombo Plan countries, was 
to evaluate the progress which countries in 
the Colombo Plan area have made in the 
past year in carrying forward their economic 
development programs and to define in 





general terms the magnitude and scope of 
the task that lies ahead. 


Among the decisions which the consul- 
tative committee reached, three are of sig- 
nificance: (1) the conference decided to 
extend the Colombo Plan for a period of 
five years beyond 1961, and to consider at 
its 1964 meeting a further extension of the 
Plan after 1966; (2) Singapore was admitted 
to full membership to accord with its new 
constitutional status; and (3) the 10th 
anniversary of the Colombo Plan will be 
celebrated in 1961. 





Amend Jobless Insurance Rules 
On Holiday and Severance Pay 


The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions concerning holiday and severance pay 
have been amended, effective March 27, the 
Minister of Labour announced in the House 
of Commons on April 26. 

“To all intents and purposes the situation 
reverts to what it was before September 27, 
1959,” he said in his statement. 


The Minister said he had received a num- 
ber of submissions on the matter. These 
were turned over to the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. The Com- 
mittee, after considering the representations, 
reported to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, and the Government then 
reviewed the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, “with the result,” Mr. Starr said, 
“that the position has now been returned to 
almost exactly where it stood before Sep- 
tember 27 last, when the last changes in 
these regulations were made. 


“Holiday pay will continue to be re- 
garded as earnings in the case of a general 
plant shutdown for holidays occurring 
within six weeks of a claimant’s separation 
from employment. Payment for single holi- 


days will continue to be regarded as earn- 
ings during a week of unemployment after 
separation. This will prevent payment of 
benefits to claimants who are on vacation. 

“For all other purposes, holiday pay upon 
separation will revert to the status which 
prevailed prior to September 27, 1959, 

“Severance pay will no longer be re- 
garded as earnings, and this will apply also 
to bonuses and gratuities, either in lump 
sums or instalments.” 

The Regulations are those numbered 172 
and 173. 


United Nations Commission 
On Status of Women Meets 


The fourteenth session of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, from March 28 
to April 14. Again, as in the previous two 
years, Canada participated as a member of 
the Commission. 

Mrs. Harry S. Quart, MBE, of Quebec 
City, was the Canadian representative. 
Marion Royce, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, was alter- 
nate. — 

The agenda of the Commission followed 
its usual pattern. The principal subjects con- 
sidered during the three weeks of discussion 
were: political rights of women, advisory 
services program, the status of women in 
private law, equal pay for equal work, 
economic opportunities for women, and the 
access of women to education. 

The importance of recruiting and training 
more women in technical occupations was 
stressed by several of the delegates attend- 
ing the conference. 

A report on the discussions on the ques- 
tion of improving economic opportunities 
for women will appear on the Women’s 
Bureau page of the June issue. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


March 29—In making direct housing 
loans only to applicants with annual incomes 
of $5,000 or less, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, following the usual 
practice, will consider up to 20 per cent 
of a working wife’s gross income in com- 
puting the applicant’s ability to make 
monthly repayments, the Minister of Public 
Works replies to a question (p. 2552). 

Federal participation in the Trans-Canada 
Highway will be extended until March 31, 


1964. The Minister of Public Works intro- 
duces a resolution preceding the introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act (p. 2561). 


March 30—Unemployment figures re- 
leased by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for both unplaced applicants 
and live claimants do not include fishermen; 
those released by the Dominion Bureau of. 
Statistics do include them, the Minister of 
Labour explains in answer to a question 
(p. 2605). 
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Construction of the Chignecto Canal, 
both economic and technical aspects, is 
constantly under study by government agen- 
cies, Hon. George H. Hees, Minister of 
Transport, replies to question. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works in 1958 estimated 
the cost of the project above $138 million 
(p-42607)): 


Resolution proposing amendment of the 
Trans-Canada Highway Act debated and 
progress reported (p. 2617). 


March 31—The Budget is brought down 
by the Minister of Finance (p. 2669). In his 
address he said: Canada had a good year; 
a gratifying degree of price stability was 
achieved; employment, production, incomes 
and trade showed “healthy increases”; em- 
ployment increased 2.7 per cent over 1958; 
average per capita wages of workers in 
trade and industry reached a new record of 
$3,773 million, an increase of 4 per cent 
over 1958; the consumer price index was 
1 per cent higher than in 1958, thereby 
creating a 3-per-cent gain in real income; 
Canada must place emphasis on greater 
productivity and efficiency rather than on 
sheer size, on cost control rather than on 
price increases, on greater saving rather 
than on excessive consumption; 

Revenues for the fiscal year 1959-60 were 
$5,301 million, expenditures $5,707 million, 
deficit $406 million; $574 million was paid 
to old age pensioners during the fiscal year; 
there was a deficit of $24 million; wage 
increases for approximately 50,000 civil 
servants, effective April 1, have been 
approved; expected revenues for 1960-61 
are $5,892 million, expenditures $5,880 
million, surplus of $12 million; Old Age 
Security Fund is expected to show a small 
surplus in 1960-61, the first since January 1, 
1951; 

No major tax changes in any field being 
made; increased ceilings on tax exemptions 
in respect to medical expenses announced; 
public will be allowed to comment on pro- 
posed legislation in respect of income tax 
law as applicable to employees’ profit shar- 
ing plans. 

Budget papers are presented as an appen- 
dix to this issue. 

Resolution proposing amendment of 
Trans-Canada Highway Act debated and 
progress reported (p. 2617). 

April 1—Resolution proposing amend- 
ment of Trans-Canada Highway Act con- 
curred in and Bill C-57, to amend the 
Trans-Canada Highway Act, introduced and 
read the first time (p. 2843). 


Issue of five licences for the export of 
natural gas and of authority to construct 
three pipelines, as recommended by the 
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National Energy Board, has been approved 
by the Government, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announces (p. 2851). 


April 5—Removal of excise tax on auto- 
mobiles would reduce importations and 
could have an important effect on the share 
of the market obtained by Canadian pro- 
duced cars, suggests Hubert Badania (Fort 
William) during debate on the Budget (p. 
29:14 Je 

The granting of bargaining rights to em- 
ployees within the Public Service would be 
a much more decent approach to the civil 
service salary structure, suggests Frank 
Howard (Skeena) during debate on the 
Budget (p. 2934). 


April 6—The Department of Labour 
transferred 21 workers from surplus labour 
areas to Elliot Lake in May 1959; Elliot 
Lake has now, in turn, been declared a 
surplus labour area, the Minister of Labour 
replies to question (p. 2954). 

Payments of coal subventions to utilities 
in New Brunswick are tabulated by Hon. 
D. S. Harkness, Acting Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, in reply to 
a question (p. 2954). 

Growing number of “legalized rackets” 
that result in exorbitant cost of living for 
Canadian consumers is one of the problems 
facing the country, says Hazen Argue 
(Assiniboia) during the Budget debate. He 
mentioned the “exorbitant” prices charged 
for drugs, and the interest rates charged by 
small loan companies (p. 2970). 

Organizations that protested the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant a pay increase to 
civil servants listed by the Prime Minister 
in reply to a question (p. 2984). 

April 12—Some assistance to Elliot Lake 
from federal government sources may be 
possible within a very short interval, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce says in a 
report of the visit to that community made 
by him and the Minister of Labour (p. 
3139). 


April 13—Basic costs of hospital treat- 
ment, when paid for under an agreement 
between a province and the federal Govern- 
ment under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, are not ordinarily 
deductible for income tax purposes. But 
costs in addition to the basic costs as pre- 
scribed by provincial law are deductible, 
the Minister of National Revenue explains 
in answer to a question (p. 3184). 

Balances to credit of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Fund on March 31, 
1957 was $874,574,651; On March 31, 1958, 
$744,200,124; and <on) Marchi 3i, #1952; 
$499,811,157. Figures for March 31, 1960 
not yet available (p. 3188). 








Stimulation of Winter Employment 


All provinces participated during the past winter in Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program and six of them paid an additional 25 per cent of payroll 
costs. Other significant efforts to stimulate winter employment have been made 


Again this past winter, all provinces par- 
ticipated in the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, which is now approach- 
ing the end of its second year. Under the 
scheme, inaugurated in the winter of 1958- 
59, the Dominion Government pays 50 per 
cent of the direct payroll costs of certain 
types of municipal works projects. 

In 1959-60, Prince Edward Island, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia agreed to pay an addi- 
tional 25 per cent of the payroll costs, 
leaving only 25 per cent to be paid by the 
municipalities themselves. 

The past winter’s program was originally 
placed to run from December 1, 1959 to 
April 30, 1960 but was later extended to 
May 31. Up to March 31, projects accepted 
numbered 2,224. It has been estimated that 
these projects would provide an average of 
about 40 days of work for 44,057 men. 

Projects accepted during the winter of 
1958-59 numbered 2,327, which provided 
1,683,311 man-days of work for 41,387 
men, an average of 41 days of work per 
man. The total value of the projects in 
terms of work undertaken during the period 
December 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 was 
more than $61 million, of which more than 
$21 million was for direct payroll costs. 

Nova Scotia offered for the second winter 
an incentive program of its own to munici- 
palities for work carried out between 
December 1 and April 30. This program 
covers repair and renovation of municipal 
buildings; repairs and improvements to 
parks, playgrounds (not including items 
within the federal offer), reservoirs and 
dumps; and the erection, painting and repair 
of traffic and street name signs. The provy- 
ince contributes to direct labour costs on 
a scale varying with the financial resources 
of each municipality. 

Manitoba also offered a supplementary 
winter works incentive program to its 
municipalities, under which the province 
agreed to pay half the wages of those 
persons employed on approved projects who, 
before being so employed, were unemployed 
and registered with the municipality for 
assistance. 

It is now apparent that the winter employ- 
ment campaign is generally well accepted 
and has been well developed all across the 
country. Winter construction is now looked 
upon as a natural feature of our economy 


and an increasing number of firms, organi- 
zations, churches and other owners of build- 
ings try to carry out a maximum amount of 
work during winter, particularly in connec- 
tion with repairs, alternations and main- 
tenance. 

Some of the significant developments in 
efforts to stimulate winter employment are 
reported here. 

Within the Dominion government all 
departments in a position to contribute to 
winter employment are doing so on an 
increasing scale. The Department of Public 
Works, which carries out more construction 
projects than any other government depart- 
ment or agency, now plans its operations 
so that a maximum amount of work will 
be carried out during the winter months. In 
addition, that department has embarked on 
a program of constructing during winter 
small standard post offices in communities 
from coast to coast. So far more than 100 
of these have been built. 

In all Dominion government departments 
and agencies, increasing attention has been 
given to holding back as much mainten- 
ance, alteration and repair work as possible 
for the winter months. Each fall the 
departments and agencies concerned submit 
detailed estimates of their projects for the 
coming winter and in May they submit com- 
parable statements of their actual accom- 
plishments. As a result of this procedure, 
alteration, maintenance and repair work 
costing just over $9,500,000 was carried 
out during the four months December 1958 
to March 1959. Results for the winter just 
ended are expected to be somewhat better. 

The Department of Northern Affairs for 
the third winter in succession offered to the 
provinces a program for the development of 
roadside camp grounds and picnic sites, 
with work to be carried out between Ist 
November and 31st May. Up to the present 
time this program has provided more than 
13,000 man-months of employment during 
the winter and has made possible the con- 
struction or enlargement of tourist facilities 
at more than 500 camp grounds and picnic 
areas across Canada. All provinces except 
Quebec have participated. 

Provincial governments generally are 
stimulating and promoting winter employ- 
ment with varying degrees of aggressiveness. 
Their efforts consist mainly in planning 
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construction with a view to maximum win- 
ter work, holding maintenance, repair and 
alteration work for wintertime and to some 
extent regulating their purchases so that 
winter employment will benefit. Interdepart- 
mental winter employment committees are 
operating in the majority of the provinces. 
In New Brunswick and Manitoba senior 
committees with membership from industry, 
labour and government, have been estab- 
lished by legislative action. 

The B.C. Research Council is conducting 
a study on seasonal unemployment, financed 
jointly by the Dominion and _ provincial 
governments. It is anticipated that the 
study will be concluded by mid-summer 
and that a report on it will be available 
shortly thereafter. 

As is to be expected, the efforts of muni- 
cipalities to combat winter unemployment 
have varied considerably. In practically 
every city or town where there is a winter 
employment committee, municipal officials 
have either been members or have given 
support. Some of the larger cities have 
launched winter works programs of their 
own, and participation in the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program has been 
in many places enthusiastic. 

As an example, in Edmonton the 1959-60 
projects resulted in expenditures of just 
over $4 million. 

The Executive Director of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipailties 
has assisted in research on winter employ- 
ment. He has been in close touch with 
winter employment activities at all times 
and has kept municipalities aware of the 
need for more winter work through circular 
letters and articles in The Listening Post. 

The National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction, sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Construction Association and chaired 
by Raymond Brunet, continues to be active 
in stimulating winter construction work. 
News releases in regard to winter construc- 
tion are issued at frequent intervals. The 
President of the CCA each year speaks 
about winter construction at points all 
across the country. Last year’s president 
stated that the volume of winter construc- 
tion is increasing each year, due in large 
measure to the winter employment cam- 
paign activities of the Government and 
others. He also made it clear that in the 
opinion of the CCA winter construction is 
practicable, its quality is as good as con- 
struction in any other season if proper 
procedures are followed and the net costs 
are not any higher for most types of work. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion carries articles on stimulation of winter 
employment frequently in Industrial Canada 
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and Industry. The General Manager and 
branch managers across the country are 
visited at intervals by the Secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Winter 
Employment. The Association has _ itself 
established an ad hoc committee on winter 
employment, the members of which are 
senior Officials of large manufacturing cor- 
porations and companies from coast to 
coast. This committee has been studying 
replies to a questionnaire sent to CMA 
members asking for specific information 
about what is being done to stimulate em- 
ployment during the winter months and 
what should be done, in their opinion, to 
create more winter work. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
at its head office and at branches from coast 
to coast is continuing to take an active part 
in the winter employment campaign. Ar- 
ticles on stimulation of winter work are 
included periodically in various publica- 
tions of the association. In addition local 
branches circularize their membership. At 
the last annual meeting of the Chamber, 
corporation members were again urged to 
plan their work as far as practicable to give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period and its organization members 
were urged to co-operate with local agen- 
cies in the development of plans at the 
local level to combat seasonal unemploy- 
ment. From time to time the National 
House Builders Association advises its mem- 
bership of winter construction techniques 
and urges them to build more houses during 
the winter months. The head office has 
endeavoured to arrange that a member of 
the Association join local winter employ- 
ment committees wherever this can be 
arranged. Although government action in 
recent years in providing mortgage money 
has been responsible to a _ considerable 
extent for the substantial increase in winter 
house construction, the activities of the 
National House Builders Association and 
the example of builders who actually build 
during the winter have been of great 
assistance. 

Other national organizations, such as the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
Retail Federation and the Retail Merchants 
Association have co-operated in the efforts 
to promote winter work. 

During the past year, the Secretary of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Winter 
Employment has written to large companies 
and other owners of buildings whose new 
building proposals were announced in press 
releases, urging them to plan their con- 
struction work so that maximum _ winter 
employment would result. The replies gener- 
ally have indicated a consciousness of the 


winter unemployment problem and a desire 
on the part of industry to do something 
about it. 

Some of those who reported that their 
large projects would be carried out with a 
view to providing maximum winter work 
are: Webb and Knapp (Place Ville Marie), 
Simpsons-Sears, Molsons Brewery, Domin- 
ion Stores, Mueller Limited, Stora Koppar- 
berg ($40 million pulp mill in Nova Scotia), 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and 
Canadian Chemical Company Limited. 

Engineering and Contract Record de- 
voted a great deal of space in its October 
issue to winter construction. There was an 
editorial on winter work, an article on 
winter construction generally by the Presi- 
dent of the CCA, a statistical story on 
winter construction and details of winter 
projects which have been carried out, in 
addition to two articles on the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program. The 
articles contained in this issue leave no 
room for discussion as to whether winter 
construction is feasible, satisfactory and 
economical. 

Two Maclean-Hunter Publications, Na- 
tional Builder and Building Supply Dealer, 
have given space in many issues to winter 
construction. They have written editorially 
in support of it and published stories of 
housing developments and smaller building 
projects carried out satisfactorily and econ- 
omically during the winter months. Another 
of this company’s publications, Heavy Con- 
struction News, has been giving publicity 
to the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

During the past winter local campaigns 
carried out by local winter employment 
committees from coast to coast were sup- 


ported by generous advertising in the press 
and magazines and on radio and television. 
In addition the local committees were sup- 
plied with posters, streamers, booklets and 
pamphlets for use in the campaign. The 
public was urged by various other devices 
such as billboard advertising, post office 
cancellation stamps and householder mail to 
carry out work during the winter months. 

Local campaigns were even more inten- 
sive than in previous years. The press, radio 
and television gave substantial support at 
the local level. Newspapers were generous 
in printing articles, news items and muni- 
cipal proclamations about winter work. 
Local Chambers of Commerce, retail mer- 
chants associations and service clubs gave 
their support generously. Several hundred 
local organizations, local town councils, 
church groups, service clubs, labour coun- 
cils, home owner associations and parent- 
teacher associations were addressed on the 
subject of winter employment and many 
were given an opportunity to see the two 
winter work campaign films, “It’s A Crime” 
and “Winter Construction—It Can Be 
Done”. Local committees arranged to have 
winter employment messages printed on 
utility accounts and church programs and 
signs displayed in subways and on theatre 
marquees. Parades, special window displays 
and proclamations were reported from all 
parts of the country. 

The value of the winter work campaign 
cannot be assessed in terms of actual jobs 
or man hours of work provided. There is, 
however, overwhelming evidence from or- 
ganizations and from employment offices 
across the country that the campaign has a 
greater effect each year in reducing winter 
unemployment. 





Issue 13th Trade Analysis: Toolmaking Trade 


Another in the series of trade analyses designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has been issued. It is Analysis of the Toolmaking 
Trade, which sets forth those phases of the trade that are considered essential in all 


provinces. 


The analysis was compiled by a national committee appointed by the Department 
of Labour, working in conjunction with provincial apprenticeship authorities. 

Although this trade is widely practised, it is not designated in any province of 
Canada. For this reason the committee did not have various provincial standards for 
reference. Because of the basic and essential nature of this work in industry, however, 
there are a number of well organized company plans for training tradesmen. 


The analysis may be purchased from The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents 


a copy. 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada 


First of three articles on Canada’s seasonal unemployment problem deals with 
the economic problems associated with it, and with the extent of the seasonal 
variations in employment and unemployment, in Canada and its five regions 


This is the first of three articles on the 
seasonal unemployment problem in Canada. 
It was prepared by the Employment and 
Labour Market Division of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics sup- 
plied data and assisted in carrying out the 
study. 

This month’s article is concerned with 
some of the economic problems associated 
with seasonal unemployment, and with the 
extent of seasonal variations in employment 
and unemployment in Canada and its five 
regions. The next two articles, which will 
appear in successive issues, will deal with 
the characteristics of the seasonally unem- 
ployed workers, some of the steps taken to 
reduce their numbers, and some of the 
problems associated with finding a long-term 
solution to seasonal unemployment. 





Part 1—Seasonal Variations in Employment and 
Unemployment 


INTRODUCTION 


Seasonal unemployment is the result of 
variations in economic activity that take 
place regularly within the period of a single 
year. The principal causes of these varia- 
tions are: (1) climate, (2) buying habits, 
(3) building habits, and (4) conventional 
factors such as annual holidays. 

Climate, of course, is the most funda- 
mental determinant of seasonal variations. 
Directly, it affects such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing, forestry, food-processing, con- 
struction, the tourist trade and many dis- 
tributive industries. But the effects of climate 
are felt in various ways. 

Agriculture, fishing, and the food-process- 
ing industries are unable to obtain their 
raw material during certain seasons of 
the year. The tourist trade and certain 
goods-producing industries, such as the 
manufacture of fur coats, experience sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the demand for their 
products. The construction industry is 
affected by the climate partly because it is 
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more expensive to perform certain opera- 
tions during the winter months. Other indus- 
tries, such as the manufacture of farm 
implements and building materials, are 
affected by the seasonality of the industries 
they supply. 

If the seasonal fluctuations in the opera- 
tions of individual industries occurred at 
different seasons, they would tend to offset 
one another and the seasonal problem 
would be much less serious than it is. 
Unfortunately, industries that have their 
lowest level of employment between the 
middle of January and the middle of March 
account for about 75 per cent of total 
employment. Canada’s seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem is a winter problem. 

As a result of technological develop- 
ments, seasonal variations have declined 
considerably over the past 30 years. Im- 
proved planning and techniques and better 
machines have increased the number of 
operations that can be carried on during 
the winter months. On the other hand, 











technological advance has made it advan- 
tageous to transfer certain operations from 
winter to summer. 

Seasonal fluctuations in the operations of 
the construction industry have been reduced 
considerably and the length of the con- 
struction season has increased. As a result 
of the rapid growth of the industry, how- 
ever, more workers are affected by the slack 
season. 

In agriculture, technological developments 
have been accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in the labour force without any 
significant change in the seasonal pattern. 
The amount of seasonal unemployment 
which originates in agriculture is not as 
large as the seasonal swings in employment 
would indicate. The reason for this is that 
the expansion which takes place in agricul- 
tural employment during the summer is 
made up largely of unpaid family workers, 
students and other part-time workers who 
are not available for full-time work for the 
rest of the year. Some farmers and other 
farm workers in Eastern Canada find em- 
ployment in the logging industry but this 
source of employment is becoming less 
important. 

Mechanization in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada has not only been asso- 
ciated with falling employment but has 
changed the seasonal pattern of the indus- 
try. The introduction of trucks and tractors 
has shifted the woods operations from the 
winter to the fall. Although snow was an 
advantage in hauling logs when horses were 
used, it has become an obstacle in the 
mechanical age. The use of power saws has 
made possible a substantial reduction in 
the logging labour force without loss of 
production. Since the winter months are 
the months of high unemployment, the shift 
of the logging operations from winter to 
fall has aggravated the seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem in Eastern Canada. 

Developments of new machines and new 
production techniques have reduced the im- 
pact of the weather on the operations of 
certain industries. They are unlikely, how- 
ever, to change the buying habits of con- 
sumers. These can only be changed by the 
consumers themselves, although publicity 
and education can create an environment 
favourable to this change. For only when 
people realize the seriousness of the sea- 
sonal problem will it be possible to reduce 
the seasonal impact of consumer purchasing 
habits. 

Although it is difficult and inadequate to 
measure the seriousness of seasonal unem- 
ployment in terms of money, the loss of 
Wages and salaries in the winter suggests 
the magnitude of the problem. It has been 


estimated that this loss amounted to about 
$275 million for the period October 1958 
to May 1959. The largest portion of this 
loss fell, of course, on the wage earners, 
since salaried people are much less affected 
by seasonal fluctuations. 

It is not suggested that it is possible or 
even desirable to eliminate all seasonal 
fluctuations in economic activity. Neverthe- 
less, even a reduction by a third would 
have a substantial impact on the economy. 
The $90 million which this reduction 
represents annually could: (1) put 24,000 
persons to work full time for one year; or 
(2) build 7,500 single-unit dwellings at 
$12,000 per unit; or (3) put 15,000 stud- 
ents through a four-year university course 
on scholarships of $1,500 per year; or (4) 
increase the investment in schools and other 
educational facilities by 30 per cent for 
one full year. 

It has been argued that “to tamper with 
the normal seasonal pattern” of economic 
activity will lead to a higher cost economy. 
But this contention overlooks a number of 
factors. 

First, the continuance of seasonal fluc- 
tuations in some of our industries involves 
certain costs that are borne by society as 
a whole and not by the industries concerned. 
These industries gear their capital and man- 
power resources to a short peak period each 
year; these resources are either idle or 
grossly under-utilized for the balance of 
the year. The diversion of these resources 
elsewhere would produce higher levels of 
income for society to enjoy. In addition, 
these industries induce a seasonal pattern 
in related industries, which also have to 
gear their operations to a peak period and 
then operate at reduced capacity for the 
rest of the year. 

Second, it is often argued that the wage 
rates in seasonal industries are higher than 
would otherwise be the case because these 
industries do not sustain full capacity oper- 
ation the year round. The converse must, 
therefore, be equally true: that wages (and 
salaries) would be lower, hence unit cost 
would be lower, if they were able to work 
the year round. 

Third, prices and wages are usually flex- 
ible in an upward direction but rigid down- 
ward. Seasonal industries likely create pres- 
sure on prices and wages during peak 
periods and maintain prices and wages 
in the slack season. It is possible, therefore, 
that prices are somewhat higher than they 
might have been in the absence of seasonal 
peaks and troughs in operations. 

Fourth, technological developments have 
made it possible for industry to continue 
during the winter operations that were not 
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previously feasible, and there is no reason 
why this trend should not continue. It is 
true, however, that increased mechaniza- 
tion may simultaneously reduce seasonal 
swings and make them more expensive in 
terms of capital resources. There is some 
evidence that, by better year-round plan- 
ning, these swings in output and employ- 
ment can be, and indeed have been, reduced 
without incurring additional costs. 

Fifth, seasonal unemployment creates the 
impression in other countries that total 
unemployment in Canada is extremely high, 
and this tends to discourage suitable immi- 
grant workers from joining our labour force. 

Finally, it seems reasonable that pub- 
licity and advertising, which have been so 
successful in telling people what to buy, 
may be useful in telling them when to buy 
and so help stabilize output and employ- 
ment on a year-round basis. 


Much of the human suffering resulting 
from the seasonal unemployment problem 
has been overcome by the introduction of 
seasonal benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Nevertheless, the 
under-utilization of capital and manpower 
resources remains a serious problem. 

These manpower resources are not made 
up of tired old men, inexperienced boys and 
married women looking for part-time jobs. 
The seasonally unemployed in winter are, 
on average, a little older than the summer 
unemployed but the bulk of them are 
between 25 and 44 years of age. They are 
mostly men, since women who leave their 
jobs in the fall are not likely to look for 
jobs until the following spring. 

The seasonally unemployed, therefore, 
are mostly men between the ages of 25 to 
44 who are attached to the construction, 
primary, and transportation industries. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Seasonal unemployment is the result of 
variations in economic activity that take 
place regularly within the period of a single 
year. Its regular annual occurrence dis- 
tinguishes it from other types of unemploy- 
ment: structural, technological, frictional 
and cyclical. 


Structural unemployment results from the 
long-term decline in the demand for the 
products of an industry or from the econ- 
omic stagnation of a particular area. Tech- 
nological unemployment may occur when 
more efficient methods of production are 
introduced. Frictional unemployment occurs 
when workers change jobs, when new work- 
ers enter the labour market for the first 
time and when people re-enter the labour 
market after a long absence. Cyclical unem- 
ployment results from periodic changes in 
the general level of economic activity. In 
addition to these four, there is short-term 
unemployment created by irregular factors. 
The amount of unemployment at any one 
time usually consists of a combination of 
these different types, although the propor- 
tion of each kind can vary substantially 
from time to time. 

The measurement of total unemployment 
poses some difficult technical problems. The 
measurement of the different kinds of unem- 
ployment is even more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, with the calculation of moving aver- 
ages, reasonable approximations of seasonal 
and cyclical unemployment can be obtained. 
There is some evidence that cyclical unem- 
ployment affects the “measured” level of 
seasonal unemployment. There are two 
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ways of getting around this problem. One is 
to use a year when cyclical unemployment 
is low, and another is to use a five-year 
average. Both methods are used in this 
report. 


Although this report is primarily con- 
cerned with seasonal unemployment, it 
would be incomplete without first examining 
seasonal variations in employment, since 
it is from these variations that seasonal 
unemployment results. Not all persons who 
leave the “employed” status become “unem- 
ployed”; some, instead, leave the “labour 
force”. To define what these terms mean 
in a technical sense, the “employed” are 
persons who have a job and are at work, 
or have a job but are not at work because 
of such factors as vacation, illness, bad 
weather, or an industrial dispute. The “un- 
employed” are persons who are not working 
and are actively looking for work. (In this 
study “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” have been equated with the “unem- 
ployed”.) These two categories, the “em- 
ployed” and the “unemployed,” added to- 
gether make up the “labour force”.* 


Seasonal Variations in Employment 


The net seasonal change in the number 
of “persons with jobs” between summer 
peak and winter low exceeds nine percentage 
points. This means that between 500,000 
and 600,000 fewer persons are working in 
winter than in summer. The seasonal change, 





*For more detail see The Labour Force, Novem- 
ber 1945-July 1958, Reference Paper No. 58, 1958 
Revision, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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or amplitude, for the employed men is about 
11 percentage points while for the women 
it is about five percentage points. Certain 
aspects of the seasonal variations in employ- 
ment are shown in Charts 1 to 6. 

Chart 1 shows the rhythmic pattern of 
total and farm employment for 1953-1959. 
The seasonal factor plays the dominant role 
in these undulations of one year’s duration. 
The peak in employment occurs usually in 
August and the low point in February and 
March. This is true of all regions except 
the Pacific where the winter seasonal turn- 
ing point is in January. 


Seasonal Amplitudes 


Chart 2 indicates the extent of seasonal 
amplitudes (seasonal swings averaged for 
1956 and 1957) in total employment and 
farm employment. Note that non-farm em- 
ployment, which accounts for more than 
85 per cent of total employment, has a 
seasonal swing from peak to trough of 
about five percentage points but the swing 
in farm employment exceeds 30 percentage 
points. The seasonal pattern of non-farm 
employment is fairly regular, although it 
is influenced slightly by general business 
conditions. By and large the summer-to- 
winter swing in employment tends to be 
wider in periods of recessions than in 
periods of “boom”. The pattern of farm 
employment tends to move more irregularly, 
since it is affected by such factors as crop 
conditions and weather. While there appears 
to have been an increase in the swing from 
summer to winter in farm employment, the 
total number of persons affected is declining 
as the total farm work force shrinks. 

Chart 3 shows the average amplitude of 
seasonal variations in employment in nine 
major industry groups. The ranking of 
these industries in terms of their seasonal 
swings does not necessarily correspond to 
their numerical contributions to seasonal 
unemployment. This would depend partly 
on their size and partly on the extent to 
which workers in the industry remained 
in the labour market, either because they 
found work in other industries or because 
they continued to seek work. Persons who 
leave the labour force voluntarily cannot 
be counted as unemployed. 


Seasonal Layoffs 


Chart 4 shows the average seasonal dis- 
employment* in eight industries for 1955- 
1959. These are estimates of the extent to 
which seasonal layoffs take place in these 
industries. The chart suggests that agricul- 





*Dis-employment is the total number of layoffs 
from an industry between summer and winter. 
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ture is by far the largest contributor to the 
seasonal unemployment problem. That, of 
course, is not true. While it is not known 
precisely how many of the 250,000 persons 
comprising the summer-to-winter drop in 
the farm work force actually remain in the 
labour market as unemployed; but it is 
known that a large majority of them with- 
draw from the labour force and do not 
become unemployed. For example, many of 
the unpaid farm family workers, who are 
counted in the labour force if they work 
20 hours or more in the survey week, work 
less or not at all in winter and so do not 
form part of the total labour force in winter. 
In August 1958, 218,000 persons were 
counted as unpaid farm family workers 
compared with 110,000 in January 1959. 

Similarly, farm employers of labour 
dropped from 93,000 to 38,000. Very few 
of the 55,000 (93,000-38,000) would be 
looking for work in other industries in 
winter. On the other hand, the own-account 
farmers (with no hired employees) dropped 
from 412,000 to 389,000. Only a part of 
this group work or look for work in other 
than farm occupations during the off season. 

Those laid off in the autumn and winter 
from the forestry industry (mostly loggers) 
tend to behave much as those working on 
farms; in fact, some of them are from the 
farms. A number of these workers, when 
laid off, withdraw from the labour market 
while others become associated with dif- 
ferent industries, initially as “employed” 
and later perhaps as “unemployed”. 

Work forces in most other seasonal 
industries tend to remain identified with 
the industry when laid off. That is, the 
number of workers seasonally laid off will 
approximate the number seasonally unem- 
ployed in that industry. This is particularly 
true when the work force has a high pro- 
portion of men, a high proportion of skilled 
workers and when the seasonal layoffs are 
for short periods. 


Regional Difference in Employment Variations 


Charts 5 and 6 show the extent of sea- 
sonal variations in total and non-agricultural 
employment in Canada and the five regions. 
The solid line in Chart 5 is the average 
index for Canada; it has been superimposed 
on the regional indexes to give some indica- 
tion of the differences between the regional 
and national employment variations. The 
solid line in Chart 6 is the seasonal index of 
total employment and indicates the differ- 
ence in the importance of agriculture in the 
seasonal pattern of the various regions. 
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Peak employment is reached in July or 
August in all regions but the trough occurs 
earlier in winter in the West than in the 
East: in the Pacific region in January, in 
the Atlantic in March. There is also a sub- 
stantial difference in the amplitude of sea- 
sonal variations in employment among the 
five regions. The amplitude in the Atlantic 
region, for example, is two and a half times 
as much as in Ontario. 


The industries that give rise to the largest 
seasonal variations in employment are log- 
ging, fishing, agriculture, construction and 
the industries that process their products or 
supply them with goods and services. The 
regions in which these industries are con- 
centrated have the largest seasonal varia- 
tions in employment. 


Seasonal Variations in Unemployment 


Chart 7 shows the annual pattern of 
“persons without jobs and seeking work” 
from 1953 to 1959. Although the seasonal 
component is usually the dominant element 
in total winter unemployment, the influence 
of the business recessions in 1953-55 and 
1957-58 is obvious. In fact, in the winter 
of 1958, when total unemployment amounted 
to almost 600,000, seasonal unemployment 
was probably less than half this figure. 

Chart 8 shows the seasonal swing in 
“persons without jobs and seeking work”. 
The seasonal indexes for each month were 
averaged for three years beginning in March 
1956 and ending in February 1959. Although 
the pattern may vary a little from year to 
year, the curve shown in Chart 8 is a fairly 
typical graphic illustration of seasonal varia- 
tions in unemployment. 

The seasonal swing in total employment 
is the net difference in seasonal jobs between 
summer and winter, but seasonal unem- 
ployment is affected by a number of other 
factors. First, there is the decision of those 
who are laid off seasonally to look for 
work or not. Second, most seasonal workers 
enter the labour market in summer, when 
employment in seasonal industries is highest; 
when laid off, some withdraw from the 
labour market while others stay on looking 
for work. A small number re-enter the 
labour market looking for jobs in seasonal 
industries during the autumn and winter 
months. Third, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of milling around among the unem- 
ployed: some workers who have lost their 
permanent employment (for cyclical or 
other reasons) are looking for work in 
seasonal industries, and others who have 
been laid off from seasonal industries are 
looking for year-round work. 
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These factors make it very difficult to 
assess precisely the magnitude of seasonal 
unemployment from one season to the next 
and under varying business conditions. 


Regional Differences in Unemployment Variations 


Comparing different geographic regions, 
the varying pattern of total unemployment 
is suggested by the percentage of the labour 
force which is unemployed. Chart 9 shows 
“persons without jobs and seeking work” 
as a percentage of the “labour force”. Since 
the figures for each month are averaged 
for four years, they give a reasonably true 
picture of the seasonal pattern among the 
five regions. The largest swing occurs in 
the Atlantic region, where the primary 
industries are relatively large and where 
the manufacturing component is relatively 
small and closely associated with the pri- 
mary industries. The swing is smallest in 
Ontario, where the reverse industrial com- 
position eixsts. Many other factors, of 
course, affect the seasonal variations in 
unemployment among the different regions. 
There is some evidence that the number 
seasonally laid off is affected by the level 
of cyclical unemployment. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that it is also affected by the 
level of structural and frictional unemploy- 
ment. This could certainly explain part of 
the inter-regional differences in the level 
of seasonal unemployment. 


Many of those laid off from seasonal 
industries would probably accept an en- 
forced holiday during part of the winter if 
the period were not too long and if in 
their opinion the income earned during the 
remainder of the year were sufficiently high. 
Hence, in a region with a short seasonal 
low period and relatively high income in 
the seasonal industries, a relatively smaller 
number of the persons seasonally laid off is 
likely to remain in the labour market look- 
ing for a job than in a region where the 
opposite conditions exist. 


Extent of Seasonal Unemployment 


As shown above, the seasonal amplitude 
of total employment exceeds nine per- 
centage points. That is, between 500,000 
and 600,000 fewer persons are working in 
winter than in summer. However, not all 
of these workers become seasonally unem- 
ployed in winter. Many workers, such as 
students who return to school, farmers, 
unpaid family workers and others who 
prefer not to work in winter, leave the 
labour force. The net result of these shifts 
in labour supplies is to produce an ampli- 
tude in the labour force that, as a whole, 
exceeds five percentage points. That is, more 
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SEASONAL INDEXES OF PERSONS WITH 
JOBS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA’S FIVE REGIONS, AVERAGE 
FOR EACH MONTH, 1953 - 1959 
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than 300,000 persons who work in the 
peak period in summer do not form part 
of the labour force in winter and to that 
extent reduce the number who would other- 
wise become seasonally unemployed. 


It is estimated that under reasonably full 
employment conditions, and with a labour 
force of about six million, some 250,000 
persons (about 4 per cent of the labour 
force) are seasonally unemployed at mid- 
winter.* This figure may be slightly larger 
when employment is declining and slightlv 
smaller when employment is expanding, 
as the seasonal amplitude appears to be 
affected in some indeterminate way both 
by changes in job opportunities and the 
level of total unemployment. It is clear 
from the extent of the seasonal swings, 
however, that this periodic deviation in the 
seasonal amplitude of employment and 
unemployment does not limit any action to 
remedy the problem. 


As an example of regional differences, the 
differences in seasonal unemployment bet- 
ween the Atlantic and Ontario regions are 
described below. Some of the reasons for 
the differences between these two regions 
are also given. 


It is difficult to measure the extent of 
seasonal unemployment on a regional basis, 
but the differences among the regions are 
obvious. For example, in absolute terms the 
Atlantic region’s contribution to the sea- 
sonal unemployment problem appears to be 
more than half that of the Ontario region, 
where the work force is five times as large. 
The difference cannot be attributed entirely 
to the larger seasonal swings in the level 
of employment in the Atlantic region. There 
are many factors that influence the labour 
market behaviour of persons laid off from 
seasonal industries. Some of these are the 
length of the layoff period, the income level 
of those seasonally laid off, the availability 
of jobs in the area, established work pat- 
terns, and the income of the family of 
those seasonally laid off. 


Although it is difficult to measure accur- 
ately the length of the seasonal layoff period, 
there is no doubt that it is considerably 
longer in the Atlantic than in the Ontario 
region. This is most obvious in agriculture: 
the growing season is considerably shorter 
on the coast than in the central region and 
hence the seasonal “low” period consider- 
ably longer. Moreover, the income per farm 





*That is, ‘“‘persons without jobs and _ seeking 
work” who have been identified as being laid off 
from seasonal industries. 
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is also much lower in the Atlantic region 
than in the Ontario region. Total personal 
income per person in the Atlantic region is 
only a little more than half that in Ontario. 


No direct measure is obtainable of the 
number of jobs available, but some idea of 
the conditions in the labour market can be 
obtained from the percentage of the labour 
force that is unemployed. For example, the 
percentage of the labour force unemployed 
in Ontario in winter is only slightly higher 
than it is in the Atlantic region in summer. 
This means that Ontario workers laid off 
from seasonal industries are more likely 
to find a job in other industries than their 
Atlantic counterparts. 


In addition, the organization of the labour 
market differs considerably between the two 
regions. Workers laid off from seasonal 
industries in Ontario are more likely to 
find jobs not only in other industries but 
also without having to move away from 
their homes. There is also evidence that in 
the Atlantic region relatively more seasonal 
workers come from rural villages: 72 per 
cent of claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in the Atlantic region in 
January 1960 were postal claimants com- 
pared with 24 per cent in Ontario. Although 
this is a measure only of the distance of 
claimants from the nearest local NES office, 
it is indicative of the dispersion of the 
labour force in relation to large labour 
markets. 


Work patterns tend to develop as a result 
of the peculiarities of the local labour 
market. In the Atlantic region those par- 
ticipating in the inshore fishery have tended, 
for reasons of convenience and necessity, 
to have a second source of income, usually 
farming or logging. Recent developments 
in technology might make it more profitable 
for a man to concentrate on one of these 
industries, but old work habits are some- 
times difficult to break. 


Another factor that may have an in- 
fluence on the labour market behaviour of 
workers seasonally laid off is the income of 
other members of the workers’ families, 
not only during the period of unemploy- 
ment but also over the whole year. Regional 
differences in income per person have 
already been noted. In addition, however, 
the extent to which women (an important 
group of second income providers) are in 
the labour force varies considerably among 
the regions. In the Atlantic region, only 20 
per cent of the women 14 years of age 
and over are in the labour force compared 
with nearly 30 per cent in Ontario. 
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PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK, 1953 TO 1959 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1959 


Fatalities decrease from 1,269 in 1958 to 1,258 but work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, increase from 511,544 to 554,681. Fatality rates (deaths per 
10,000 workers), which has dropped every year since 1956, reaches all-time low 


During 1959, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,258.* This was a decrease 
of 11 from the 1958 figure of 1,269. In- 
juries, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of the ten provinces of Canada increased 
from 511,544 in 1958 to 554,681 in 1959. 

Of the 1,258 fatalities last year, 964 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the various provinces and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Infor- 
mation on the remaining 294 was obtained 
from other sources; an industrial distribu- 
tion of these remaining fatalities is given 
in footnote (2) to Table H-1. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1959 issue, p. 
698; October 1959, p. 1,041; January 1960, 
p. 45, and April 1960, p. 359. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has decreased every 
year since 1956 and reached a new low of 
2.1 in 1959. 


Persons 
Year with Jobs Fatalities Rate 
(000’s) 
TOO Ge: 5,602 1,462 2.6 
Bers |S 5,745 1,387 2.4 
Eyres... | S725 1,269 hw 
a Sk a 5,878 1,258 2.1 


During 1959, there were nine industrial 
accidents that caused the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these caused the death of 34 fishermen in 
a severe storm off the New Brunswick coast 
on June 22. 

On February 9, the captain and 15 mem- 
bers of the crew of the trawler Blue Wave 
were lost during a storm 65 miles southwest 
of Cape St. Mary’s, Nfid. 

Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. A seaplane carrying five 
men to a logging camp crashed on Redonda 
Island, B.C., on February 29, and on 
November 4, the five crew members of a 
four-engined cargo plane en route to Baffin 
Island from Montreal died when the plane 
crashed near St-Cléophas de Brandon, Que: 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 
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One accident resulted in four industrial 
fatalities. Four construction workers were 
killed on November 6 in Montréal when 
the concrete roof of an extension to a 
plant, under which approximately 25 men 
were working, collapsed. 

Four accidents in 1959 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. On January 19, 
three men working in a manhole in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., collapsed and died after being 
overcome by fumes. A helicopter on an oil 
surveying trip crashed near Fort Nelson, 
B.C., on March 11, killing its three occu- 
pants. Three seamen were drowned on June 
23 when the tugboat Bayport capsized when 
a line from the tug it had been towing 
unexpectedly tautened. This accident hap- 
pened about half a mile from Collingwood 
Harbour, Ont. The last accident that took 
the lives of three persons happened on the 
evening of November 6, a few miles off 
the Ile-aux-Coudres, Que., when the three 
crew members of a schooner were drowned 
during a storm. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,258 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 356 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
and other objects.” Within this group, the 
largest number of deaths was caused by 
falling trees or limbs (57), automobiles or 
trucks (45), objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries (36), and landslides or 
cave-ins (32). In 1958, deaths listed in the 





Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
| are compiled by the Working Conditions | 
and Social Analysis Section of the Econ- 
omics and Research Branch from reports | 
received from the various provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of | 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
| supplement these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Sim- 
ilarly a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial accidents may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 
1958 - 1959 











* Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


“struck by” group numbered 309. Of these, 
54 were caused by falling trees or limbs, 37 
by objects falling or flying in mines and 
quarries, 32 by automobiles or trucks, and 
23 each by tractors, loadmobiles, etc., and 
objects being hoisted or conveyed. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 330 deaths during the year. These in- 
cluded 145 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks, 64 tractor or loadmobile acci- 
dents, 62 involving watercraft, and 38 
resulting from aircraft accidents. During 
1958, “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” 
caused 308 deaths. Included in this total 
were 151 fatalities involving automobiles or 
trucks, 65 tractors or loadmobiles, 56 water- 
craft, and 21 aircraft. 

In the classification “falls and slips”, 201 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 192 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
previous year, 215 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips”, 206 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1959 was 408 in On- 
tario, a decrease of 30 from the previous 
year. Of these, 90 occurred in manufac- 
turing, 84 in construction, 58 in mining and 
quarrying, and 49 in agriculture. 

In British Columbia, 247 fatalities were 
recorded, an increase of 40 from 1958; 
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they included 80 in logging, 42 in mining 
and quarrying, 37 in transportation, storage 
and communications, and 30 in manufac- 
turing. 

Quebec followed with 244 fatalities, 14 
more than in 1958. Of these, 78 occurred in 
construction, 47 in transportation, storage 
and communications, and 41 in manufactur- 
ing (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 
dustry, where there were 269, a decrease 
of 12 over the 281 recorded in 1958. In 
manufacturing, there were 186 fatalities, an 
increase of 20 from the 166 reported the 
previous year. 

Fatalities in the transportation industry 
accounted for 178 deaths during the year, 
an increase of 15 from the previous year. 
Work injuries in the mining industry were 
responsible for 165 deaths during 1959, a 
decrease of 66 from the previous year, in 
which 231 were recorded. In the logging 
industry, there were 135° fatalities, an in- 
crease of 6 from the 129 in this industry 
in 1958. 

Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 


Older Workers 


Ministers Campaign Produces Results 


Evidence seen in British Columbia that employers revising thinking about hiring 
older workers as result of campaign launched last fall by Minister of Labour 


Canadian employers are revising their 
thinking about the hiring of older workers, 
recent information indicates. 

Until fairly recent years, most personnel 
departments held the belief that once a 
person passed his 40th birthday he had 
outlived his usefulness. Today, business and 
industry are realizing that the mature 
worker, placed in the right job, is a valuable 
asset to any organization. 

Management’s change in thinking can be 
attributed, in part, to a campaign begun by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
with a direct personal appeal to business 
and industry to reassess their opinions of 
the value of the older worker (L.G., Nov. 
1959;'p. 1172): 

The campaign has been carried on by 
the National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
by the Department of Labour, through the 
press, radio and TV, billboards and pamph- 
lets. 

Newspapers and other publications have 
given editorial support to the campaign. 

The Vancouver Province said: “Employ- 
ers who have agreed to hire one worker 
as an experiment usually discover qualities 
so valuable in actual dollars and cents that 
they have come back to the Commission 
for more.” 

The New Westminster British Columbian 
said: “Records of the National Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reveal that honest, older work- 
ers offer a valuable investment to em- 
ployers.” 

The Vancouver Sun, in a letter to the 
Regional Director of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Wancouver, said: 
“You are doing an excellent job of publiciz- 
ing the advantages to employers of hiring 
older workers.” 

The Sun added that it had been its 
policy for many years to give employment 
in certain jobs to young persons just out 
of school. This procedure was not too 
Satisfactory and consequently the jobs were 
turned over to older men. 

“We are delighted with the results,” 
said The Sun. “There is no need for super- 
vision or worry so far as their activities are 
concerned. They do a fine job and more.” 

British Columbia employers, reports show, 
have changed their opinions about em- 
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ploying older workers. Several firms have 
instituted new employment policies allow- 
ing senior employees to be retained beyond 
normal retirement age, provided that they 
are capable of doing required duties. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, has 
eliminated all age restrictions when hiring 
qualified applicants, except pilots, stewards 
and stewardesses, traffic personnel, and 
trainees. The firm employs about 1,750 
persons. 

Said a senior CPA official, “If a person 
possesses the necessary skill or experience 
required for the particular job, and is phy- 
sically fit, the age in itself is no criterion in 
our hiring policy.” 

A Vancouver wholesale distributing firm, 
Cassidy-Buscombe, Ltd., has found that em- 
ploying older workers is more satisfactory 
than engaging too many younger ones, who 
are “here today and gone tomorrow.” The 
firm has no compulsory retirement age, and 
more than 50 per cent of its staff is more 
than 40 years of age. 

More than 30 per cent of the employees 
of a British Columbia roofing company are 
in the older age group. At one time only 
the superintendent and foremen were past 
the age of 45 years. 

The chief industrial relations officer of a 
railway company with offices in Vancouver 
has ruled that no watchman, bullcook or 
timekeeper will be employed by the com- 
pany unless he is at least 45 years of age. 

The company’s paymaster’s age is 62 
years; two labour relations officers 66 and 
67; the chief maintenance man is 70. 

Only one employee of a Vancouver hotel 
is under the age of 45 years; the oldest is 
69. The owner engages only older persons, 
because he says they do a more conscien- 
tious job. 

Until last autumn, the National Employ- 
ment Service did not maintain separate 
reports of placements in the older group 
and thus has no comparative figures. British 
Columbia local offices believe, however, 
that there has been an encouraging increase 
in the number of registered older workers 
accepted by employers and attribute the fact 
to the continuing educational campaign on 
their behalf. 


Material for this page was supplied by Leslie 
C. Morrison, Pacific Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Non-Manual Workers 
Problems of women non-manual workers discussed by subcommittee of ILO Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. Its recommendations 
on employment, training, wages, hours, and others, endorsed by Governing Body 


Non-manual workers form an increasing 
proportion of the labour force in modern 
industrialized economies, and in many non- 
manual occupations women workers pre- 
dominate. They outnumber men in clerical 
work, certain personal service and sales 
occupations, elementary school teaching 
and nursing. 

On the whole, however, women are found 
in the lower grades of employment, and 
many questions arise regarding their status, 
the adequacy of their training, their oppor- 
tunities for promotion, their access to the 
less traditional occupations for women, 
their wages, hours and other conditions of 
work. 

At a recent meeting of the ILO Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers these problems were dis- 
cussed by a subcommittee, and the resulting 
recommendations for action have since 
been endorsed by the Governing Body of 
the Organization. 


Extracts from the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations follow: 


Employment—‘Forecast studies relating 
to manpower needs should be developed, 
covering...the occupations and _ duties 
already open to women non-manual work- 
ers, the mew careers which are being 
opened to them, and the qualifications and 
capacities required in the various jobs.” 


Vocational Guidance—“The communica- 
tion of full information regarding employ- 
ment to girls and to families, schools and 
others who influence them is of vital import- 
ance. Appropriate types of vocational guid- 
ance facilities should be developed. ..The 
vocational guidance authorities should make 
a special effort to assist women seeking 
employment in solving problems relating to 
occupational choice, due account being 
taken of their capacities and of potential 
employment possibilities in various occupa- 
tions and particularly in those where there 
is a prospect of new openings to women 
non-manual workers.” 


Vocational Training—“The attention of 
families, teachers, and the public authorities 
should be drawn to the fact that girls and 
boys should enjoy equal opportunities with 
regard to vocational training. A _ broad 
general education is an essential basis for 
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all vocational training. Measures should be 
taken in order to raise the school-leaving 
age progressively to sixteen years... 

“Appropriate measures should be taken 
to ensure the technical training of women 
entering non-manual work; this training 
should be comprehensive in order to permit 
adaptation, in the course of employment, 
to the new conditions resulting from the 
introduction of new techniques. When new 
techniques of work, are introduced the 
employer should ensure the necessary adap- 
tation or retraining of employees during 
working hours. Any further training facili- 
ties provided by employers to non-manual 
workers should be made available without 
discrimination on grounds of sex. The public 
authorities should establish procedures for 
the readaptation of women non-manual 
workers who have lost their jobs as a result 
of the introduction of new techniques or 
who have been out of the labour force for 
many years.” 

Technical Assistance—“The International 
Labour Office and industrialized States are 
requested to make available technical assist- 
ance in research, manpower planning and 
vocational guidance and training.” 

Remuneration—‘“Attention is drawn to 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 
(No. 100). It would be useful if the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in compiling statis- 
tical information concerning wages, would 
pay special attention to the collection of 
information regarding the remuneration of 
women non-manual workers.” 

Hours of Work—“When discussing the 
question of the reduction of hours of work 
at its next session, the International Labour 
Conference should give consideration to the 
special problems of women non-manual 
workers in this connection. The advisability 
of adopting an international instrument con- 
cerning night work of women non-manual 
workers should be considered.” 

Part-tine Work—“Conditions of work of 
part-time women non-manual workers should 
be not less favourable than conditions of 
work of...men in similar employment. 
The part-time employment of women non- 
manual workers should not in any circum- 
stance be allowed to have an adverse effect 
on the employment opportunities of full- 
time non-manual workers.” 


» 








—— 


From the Labour Gazette, May 1910 





90 Years Ago This Month 


Wage increases more widespread and numerous in April 1910 than for some time. 
Vancouver leather workers gain eight-hour day. Bill to limit hours of work of 
women and children to 10 a day and 58 a week introduced in Quebec Legislature 


Wage increases, some of them substan- 
tial, were more widespread and numerous in 
April 1910 than they had been for some 
time, according to the LABouR GAZETTE of 
May 1910. 

In Saint John, 950 millmen received an 
increase of 10 per cent, bringing their rates 
to $1.42-$2.20 from $1.35-$2 for a nine- 
hour day. The increase was obtained after 
a strike. In New Westminster 14 plumbers 
and steamfitters obtained an increase of 
123 cents an hour, which raised their wages 
to $27.50 from $22 for a 44-hour week. 
Plumbers in Vancouver had their minimum 
wage of $4 a day raised to $5. 

Carpenters in Saskatoon gained 10 cents 
an hour, which brought their hourly rate 
to 45 cents. At the same time their hours 
were reduced to nine from ten a day. 
Labourers employed by Iron and Steel 
Company, Hamilton, had their wages in- 
creased by from 5 to 10 per cent. In London 
35 coat makers received a 12-per-cent in- 
crease in piece rates. 

Leather workers in Vancouver had their 
hours reduced from nine to eight a day, 
without reduction in pay. In Ottawa, 16 
waitresses got an increase of $3 a month. 
This brought their weekly wage to $3.75 
with room and board. 

Some increases were small. A number of 
freight handlers of the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company in Hamilton 
received an increase of 1 cent an hour. 
Conductors and motormen employed by 
the Ottawa Electric Railway got a 4-cent- 
an-hour increase for first and second year 
men, and 14 cents for those with more than 
two years’ service. Corporation teamsters 
in Ottawa got an increase to $4.50 from 
$4.32 a day for man and team. The rate 
for men with horses and carts was increased 
to $2.50 from $2.25 for a nine-hour day. 

The LaBour GAZETTE said that “several 
establishments at Ottawa, Ont., have 
changed the hours of labour to from 7.00 
am. to 4.00 p.m., instead of from 8.00 
am. to 5.00 p.m., during the summer 
months in order to give the employees 
another hour of daylight.” 

In Ontario the greater number of farmers 
who were applying to the Ontario Govern- 


ment immigration office for help were 
reported by the Lasour GAZETTE to be 
offering work the year round, and many 
of them wanted married couples. Wages 
Offered varied from $10 to $15 for inex- 
perienced men, $15 to $20 for partly skilled 
and $20 to $25 a month for experienced 
hands. These rates included board and 
washing, and in many cases a house or a 
cottage, and sometimes fuel, vegetables, 
milk and fruit in addition. 


On the Prairies, farm wages ranged from 
$15 to $35 or $40, and in some cases $45. 
It is assumed that these rates included 
board, although this was not as a rule 
expressly mentioned. 


The Minister of Labour, speaking in the 
House of Commons in April 1910 on the 
second reading of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, and basing his statement on the 
findings of an inquiry into the cost of 
living made two or three years before, said 
that for families living in Ottawa on fixed 
incomes varying from $600 to $900, the 
cost of living in the decade between 1897 
and 1907 had increased between 30 and 35 
per cent. This increase in living costs, he 
said, was felt most by the people with 
the smaller incomes. He reckoned that for 
an income of $300 the increase was equiv- 
alent to 34 per cent, and for incomes of 
$1,200 and $2,200 to 30 and 25 per cent 
respectively. 


The Minister said that for certain kinds 
of commodities on which the masses of the 
people mainly depended the increase had 
been much higher, and ranged anywhere 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 


In April the Minister of Public Works 
of the province of Quebec introduced in 
the Legislature a bill limiting the hours 
of work for women and children in certain 
factories. In cotton and woollen factories 
no boy of less than 18 years of age, and 
no child, girl or woman of any age, was 
allowed under the terms of the bill to be 
employed for more than 10 hours in any 
one day or 58 hours in any one week. 

The bill also prohibited theatres, moving 
picture halls and similar establishments 
from employing any child of less than 15 
years of age as a singer or actor. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





144th Session of Governing Body 


Takes unanimous decisions on African Regional Conference, which will be held 
in December and will cover all countries of the African continent, and approves 
the establishment in Geneva of an International Institute for Labour Studies 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization at its 144th Session 
in Geneva March 1 to 4 took unanimous 
decisions on the African Regional Confer- 
ence of the ILO. This Conference, which 
will be held in December 1960 and will 
cover all the countries of the African con- 
tinent, will have two technical items on its 
agenda: vocational and technical training; 
and relations between employers and work- 
ers—freedom of association, joint consulta- 
tions and collective bargaining. 

There will also be a general debate on 
the basis of a report presented by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. It will 
deal with the development of the economic 
and social position in Africa and it will 
contain a chapter on workers education. 

The Governing Body emphasized that 
the nature of the Conference was technical 
and not political. 

Two important meetings for the mining 
industry will be held in 1961. The Govern- 
ing Body decided that there should be a 
meeting of experts to study the problems of 
major mining disasters from all possible 
angles, and that a technical meeting should 
study the social consequences of the pre- 
sent situation in the coal mining industry. 

The technical meeting will be composed 
of representatives of governments, employ- 
ers and workers from Belgium, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, The 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The meeting will be held in 
the first quarter of 1961. 

Approval was given by the Governing 
Body to the Organization’s draft budget 
for 1961. The employers’ group abstained 
from voting. The draft budget will now be 
submitted to the International Labour Con- 
ference in June; the proposals provide for 
net expenditures of $9,645,048 compared 
with $9,003,909 for 1960. The Canadian 
assessment is 3.51 per cent of the total. 

Without debate, the Governing Body 
adopted various reports of its Committee 
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on Freedom of Association containing con- 
clusions with regard to complaints affecting 
Argentina, Spain, France (Algeria), the 
United Kingdom (Rhodesia and Singapore), 
Japan, Thailand and the Union of South 
Africa. The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
abstained from voting. 

Decisions were also taken on the action 
that should follow on reports submitted 
by various recent ILO meetings: the Meet- 
ing on Seafarers’ Welfare, the Committee of 
Experts on Statistics of Industrial Accidents, 
the Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers, the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee and the Technical Meeting on 
Aspects of Industrial Relations Inside Un- 
dertakings. 

During the Session the members were 
addressed by the President of Peru, Manuel 
Prado, who said that with the present posi- 
tion in the world, ILO activities “are all 
the more important because economic 
advancement is only worthwhile if it has a 
high social content.” Replying, the Director- 
General assured him that the ILO “is fully 
prepared to undertake a much larger role 
in international technical assistance.” 

The Session of the Governing Body was 
presided over by Ernest Michanek (Sweden). 
The Governing Body is composed of the 
government representatives of 20 coun- 
tries, and 10 members represent employers 
and 10 workers. 

Canada was represented by G. V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Canadian representative on the Govern- 
ing Body. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the 


Deputy Minister and Director of the ILO@ 


Branch of the Department of Labour, acted 
as substitute. Attending as advisers to the 
Canadian Government representative were: 
Richard Tait, Canadian Permanent Mission 
to the European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva; and John Mainwaring, 
Labour Attaché at the Canadian Embassy 
in Brussels. 








International Institute for Labour Studies 


Establishment of the International Insti- 
tute for Labour Studies was unanimously 
approved March 1 by the ILO Governing 
Body during its 144th Session. Proposals 
defining the aims and functions of the 
Institute and its organizational structure 
had been submitted by the ILO Director- 
General, David A. Morse. 

The Institute will be located in Geneva. 

Proposals for the Institute were for- 
mulated in consultation with representatives 
of the three groups of the Governing Body. 
The Geneva authorities and the University 
of Geneva have given their full support to 
the plan. 


The aim of the Institute will be to further 
a better understanding of labour problems 
in all countries, and of the methods for 
their solution. It will fulfil this task by 
organizing seminars and conferences. The 
seminars will bring together persons who 
already have certain responsibilities in the 
social field; and these persons will have the 
benefit of a supplementary training. 


The conferences, to be of a round table 
nature, will bring together, for example, 
eminent persons from industry, agriculture 
and the trade unions so that they can dis- 
cuss important issues. 

While it is carrying out this work, the 
Institute will endeavour to promote the 
objective and scientific study of labour prob- 
lems but it will not adopt decisions or con- 
clusions. 


A Board will be set up to prepare the 
work program. It will be appointed by the 
Governing Body and will be composed of 
two members from each of the three groups 
of the Governing Body, five persons of 
international experience, and the Conseiller 
d’Etat in charge of the Office for Public 
Education of the Canton of Geneva. 


A committee, which will advise the Direc- 
tor of the Institute on program matters, 
will be composed of prominent persons, 
educators, representatives of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
University of Geneva and the Director of 
the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies of Geneva. 


An endowment fund will be created and 
the activities of the Institute financed from 
revenue in this fund. It is open in the first 
instance to Governments of ILO member 
countries to make contributions to this fund. 
The initial objective of the fund is $10 
million, a sum which would make it pos- 
sible for the Institute to sustain a program 
of educational activities. 

Wilhelm Claussen, representing the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, has announced that provision had 
been made in his country’s 1960 budget for 
the sum of 3,150,000 marks ($726,000) to 
be placed at the disposal of the ILO as a 
contribution to the endorsement fund in 
order to permit the Institute to begin work 
as soon as possible. 

The representative of the Swiss Govern- 
ment, Max Kaufmann, announced that the 
Swiss Federal Council had decided in prin- 
ciple also to participate in the financing of 
the Institute. He added that Switzerland 
would give guarantees for the freedom of 
instruction at the Institute and that it would 
extend to it the necessary facilities for its 
work. 

Replying to the debate, the Director- 
General said that the unanimity which had 
been shown was an encouraging sign in a 
world where all tried so hard to find a 
basis for living with each other. 

During the discussion of Mr. Morse’s 
proposals, George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Canadian 
Representative on the ILO Governing Body, 
stated that the Canadian Government sup- 
ported the principle of the Institute. 

“After its 40 years of experience, it is 
particularly appropriate for the ILO to pro- 
vide facilities in Geneva for research to be 
carried out on labour problems, particularly 
by individual scholars who are interested in 
specific fields of work,” Mr. Haythorne 
said. “Such a centre in Geneva, established 
close to both ILO and United Nations 
sources of information and libraries, should 
prove to be a stimulus to this type of basic 
research. It should serve also as an impor- 
tant encouragement to research in member 
countries by universities, governments and 
other agencies.” 





1959 Edition of ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics 


Information from 123 countries and territories went into the International Labour 
Office’s 556-page Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1959, which has just been published. 
The statistics deal with total and economically active population, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, wages, consumer price indices, family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries and industrial disputes. On the most important of these subjects the 
Statistics are provided up to as late as June 1959, 
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TEAMWORK 


in. INDUSTRY 





The union-management Consulting Com- 
mittee of St. Vincent Hospital in Ottawa 
has given impetus to an impressive list of 
projects in the brief time that has elapsed 
since its founding in 1956. 

First it drew up a staff training program. 
Next a suggestion plan was established to 
encourage all employees to present their 
opinions and legitimate criticisms; revision 
of the hospital’s time-table of working 
hours was also undertaken. A continuing 
project is the staging of periodic “drives” 
to promote cleanliness, safety and punc- 
tuality, and to prevent absenteeism, deterior- 
ation of equipment, and waste. 

Then there was the study and improve- 
ment of the cafeteria menu; presentation 
of a series of films and lectures to aid 
employees assigned to the dietetic service; 
establishment of a quota system to stream- 
line deliveries from the central linen room; 
drafting of circular letters to answer ques- 
tions of general interest to personnel; 
planning of closed retreats for women em- 
ployees; and the organization of a staff 
library to supply personnel with useful 
information on their various fields of work. 

Suggestions made by members and em- 
ployees and adopted by the committee 
include a safety plan in case of fire, annual 
medical examinations for all employees, 
the printing of identification cards for 
hospital staff use, and the assembling of 
an emergency tool kit for each of the 
hospital’s departments. 

Rev. Sister Marie-Michelle, St. Vincent’s 
chief administrator, explained that the com- 
mittee was initially installed on a probation- 
ary basis. “If it produced results, we in- 
tended that it should continue,” she said. 
“Otherwise the plan would have been aban- 
doned and we would have sought other 
means of dealing with our day-to-day prob- 
lems... Eventually we may have‘a repre- 
sentative from every department serving on 
our Consulting Committee.” ° 

Personnel director Déo Ledoux believes 
that the committee will continue to flourish 
and produce results. It is his personal 
conviction—which he shares with fellow 
committee members and others on_ the 
hospital staff—that joint consultation bridges 
a vital “gap” in labour-management rela- 
‘tions which collective bargaining, because 
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of constitutional limitations, is not designed 
to fill. 

Fernand Philion, business agent for the 
Hull-Ottawa Regional Council of the CCCL, 
said: 

“Our union was very happy when industry 
began forming joint consultation commit- 
tees. We felt it was a necessary step if 
both labour and management sincerely 
wanted to improve their relations with each 
other. Our own committee is providing us 
the opportunity to know and esteem each 
other.” 

Directing a portion of his remarks to 
those members of the committee who repre- 
sent the Union of Hospital Service Workers 
(CCCL), Mr. Philion said: “I would urge 
you to use every effort to make your com- 
mittee a continuing success, for this is one 
way to prove to management that we, too, 
can and want to co-operate.” 

* * % 


At the Winnipeg Division of Bristol 
Aero-Industries Limited, a tool problem 
was causing loss of time and even threaten- 
ing the company’s reputation for quality 
production. 

The tools being drawn regularly from the 
cribs were becoming damaged by constant 
use, accident, and, in some rare cases, 
neglect on the part of the user. They were 
being returned to the cribs in this condi- 
tion, and the storekeeper—quite under- 
standably, considering the volumes of work 
passing over his counter—would return 
them to the racks as serviceable items. The 
subsequent reissue of these unserviceable 
tools became a source of increasing irrita- 
tion among the employees. 

The solution devised by the firm’s 
Labour-Management Production Committee 
consists merely of a system of tagging 
adapted to Bristol’s operations. Tags have 
been made available in all working areas 
so that employees can attach one to a tool 
whenever they observe any sign of wear 
or damage. Upon the return of tools to 
the cribs, the tagged items are isolated by 
the tool crib attendant for repair or replace- 
ment. 

Union representatives serving on the 
LMPC are members of Local 741, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ie in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received eleven applications for certification 
and five requests for review of earlier 
decisions and allowed the withdrawal of 
five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical em- 
ployees at the Quirk and Nordic Mines of 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont. (L.G., April, p. 367). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., operating in 
and out of its terminal at North Burnaby, 
De (inelViarch, Dp. 2/0), 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


‘Transport and General Workers, on behalf 


of a unit of second, third and fourth engi- 
neers employed by The British Yukon 
Navigation Company Limited aboard the 
M.V. Clifford J. Rogers operating between 
Vancouver and Skagway, Alaska (L2G 
March, p. 270). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways and operating 


between Kamloops and Kamloops Junction, 


B.C. (L.G., April, p. 369). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of grain door labourers employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at 


Prince Rupert, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 369). 


6. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of captains, pilots and 


co-pilots employed by Quebecair Inc. in 
the operation of flying machines, based at 
Rimouski and.Quebec City (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Transport Workers’ Association, 
applicant, Dominion Auto Carriers, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., respondent, and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., Feb. p. 
170). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the broker owners and drivers 
for broker owners affected were not deemed 
to be employees of the respondent company 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, Local 1060, on behalf of a unit of 
food service employees employed by Com- 
mercial Caterers Limited at Gander Airport, 
Nfld. (investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Newfoundland Labourers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfid. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHVC 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell operated on 
the West Coast by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of hostesses and 
flight agents employed by Quebecair Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 





f : ; : . : : ti- 

This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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6. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of watchmen em- 
ployed by Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
East-West Transport Ltd., operating in and 
out of its Winnipeg terminal (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


including certain ancillary services and sub- 
sidiary companies as follows: B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service, B.C. Lake and River 
Service, Great Lakes Steamship Service, 
Bay of Fundy Steamship Service, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited, New Brunswick 
Cold Storage Company, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, 
Eastern Public Markets Limited, and Alberta 
Stockyards Limited (Investigating Officers: 
B. H. Hardie, C. E. Poirier and G. A. 
Lane). 

10. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of janitors and janitor-watchmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

11. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of ground personnel 
employed by Northern Wings Ltd., Seven 
Islands, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, appli- 
cant, and West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Oct. 1959, 
br Tosly. 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, appli- 
cant, Merchants Cartage Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local No. 31, inter- 
vener (longshoremen in Port of New West- 
minster, B.C.) (L.G., April, p. 369). 

3. L’Union des Artistes, applicant, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent, 
the Canadian Council of Authors and Ar- 
tists, intervener, the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada, inter- 
vener, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians, 
intervener (L.G., April, p. 369). 

4. Saskatchewan Teamsters’ Local No. 
565, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Milne’s Van 
& Storage Limited, Regina, Sask., respond- 
ent (L.G., April, p. 369). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and various 
terminal elevator companies at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., represented by the 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
respondents (L.G., April, p. 369). 


Requests for Review of Decision 


1. Request by Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
for review of Board’s decision ordering a 
vote in application for certification affecting 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., April, p. 367, 368). 

2. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on October 3, 1957, 
affecting Local 139-G, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, now Local 
13946, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, applicant, and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, respon- 
dent (Benny Farm Housing Project, Mont- 
realy (LGe 1957, p- 14619; 

3. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on January 22, 1958, 
affecting Local 139-J, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, now Local 
13946, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, applicant, and the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respondent 
(Villeray Terrace Project, Montreal) (L.G. 
1958, p. 268). 

4. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on December 13, 1956, 
affecting National Union of Operating En- 
gineers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, now 
National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
respondent (refrigeration plant) (L.G. 1957, 
p. 174). 

5. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on October 3, 1957, 
affecting the National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada, Local 850, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, now 
National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Montreal, respondent (Benny Farm 
Housing Project) (L.G. 1957, p. 1461). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Holden Sand & Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Cadwell. Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

4, National Harbours Board (Fleet De- 
partment, Montreal Harbour) and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
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Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

5. Radio Laurentides, Inc. (Radio Station 
CKVL) St. Jerome, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


6. British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Clerical, 
Plant and Traffic Divisions) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

9. Northwest Airlines, Inc. (transporta- 
tion agents at Winnipeg and Edmonton) 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
April, p. 370). 

2. John Kron & Son Limited, Winnipeg, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
April, p. 370). 

3. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., April, 
pe 37008 

4, Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and District No. 6, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 

5. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Milliken 
Lake Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 


6. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie)’ (L.G., Dec. 
1959 mp aeU) 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., April, p. 370). 


2. Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N.M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., April, p. 370). 

3. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., Jan., 
Deda). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (L.G., April, p. 370) 
was fully constituted in March with the 
appointment of Prof. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Prof. Laskin was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, J. W. Healy, Toronto, and Guy 
Merrill Desaulniers, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba and nego- 
tiating committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Non-Operating Unions (L.G., April, 
p. 370) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice J. V. Milvain, Calgary, Alta., as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Milvain was appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, and 
David Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and unions respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Stanleigh Uranium Min- 
ing Corporation, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 























and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (production employees) (L.G., 
April, p. 370) was fully constituted in 
March with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge John B. Robinson, Haileybury, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Robinson was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between the. Canadian National 
Railways M.V. Bluenose and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., April, p. 370) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Goldenberg was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Prof. A. J. Meagher, Halifax, and James 
MacDonald, Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Board Reports Received of Setilements 


1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, 
United Steelworkers of America (produc- 
tion employees) (L.G., Jan., p. 56). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


A report on the first six months’ oper- 
ations of the United States Department 
of Labor’s new Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports shows that 523 
cases of alleged violations of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 were pending for investiga- 
tion on March 15. 

Investigation was opened on a total 
of 820 complaints during the six-month 
period, but 297 cases were closed when 
the alleged violations were found to 
concern events that had happened before 
the effective date of the law, or to be 
otherwise outside the jurisdiction of the 
Department. 

Of the 523 cases pending, 110—about 
a fifth—concerned complaints that dem- 
Ocratic rights had been denied in the 


2. Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, 
United Steelworkers of America CEG. 
Dec. 1959, p. 1302). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

3. Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Nov. 1959, 
p. 1179). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

4. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Nov. 1959, 
p. 1179). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

5. The Grand River Railway Company, 
The Lake Erie and Northern Railway Com- 
pany and Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Preston, Ont., and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal) (L.G., Jan., 
Pas6): 


Dispute Lapsed 


Marine Industries Limited (Dredging 
Division) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug. 1958, p. 1882). 


Report on First Six Months of U.S. Labour Reform Law 


conduct of local or national elections. 
Other investigations involved 51 alleged 
embezzlement violations, 53 alleged fidu- 
ciary violations, 40 cases in which ex- 
felons or Communists were alleged to 
be serving as union officers, 23 alleged 
violations of trusteeship provisions, 22 
alleged cases of violence, 17 alleged 
unlawful disciplinary actions, 18 cases of 
alleged failure or refusal of union offi- 
cers to supply copies of collective bar- 
gaining agreements to members, and a 
number of miscellaneous complaints. 


One provision of the new law requires 
parent organizations to report within 30 
days on all trusteeships established over 
subordinate bodies. Thus far, 552 of 
these reports have been submitted, and 
103 trusteeships have been removed 
since the law came into effect. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited, 


and 
United Steelworkers of America 


NORTHSPAN URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ont., on February 6, 
1960 to deal with the following matters: 


. Hours of work 

. Overtime 

. Shift premiums 

. Reporting allowance 

. Call-out pay 

. Pay on day of injury 

. Statutory holidays 

Vacations with pay 

. Incentives and production standards 

. Miner’s Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 

11. Wages 

12. Insurance and welfare program. 


As this same Board was dealing with a 
dispute between the United Steelworkers of 
America and four uranium mining com- 
panies (Algom, Pronto, Milliken Lake and 
Northspan) of the Rio Tinto group con- 
cerning five separate collective agreements 
a number of meetings were held over a 
period of five or six months commencing 
in September 1959. 

The “stretch-out” in uranium production 
in Canada, which followed the decision of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 


DTWoAnrnNIaANARWNR 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of the four 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between 
the United Steelworkers of America and 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algom Uranium 
Mines Limited and Milliken Lake Uranium 
Mines Limited. All companies are located 
in the Elliot Lake area of Ontario. 

Each Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of each Board, 
David W. Mundell, QC, and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, nominees of the 
companies and union respectively. 

A settlement of the disputes was reached 
before the Board in each case and the 
terms of settlement are contained in each 
Board report. 

i, The texts of the reports are reproduced 
ere. 
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sion and its United Kingdom counterpart 
not to exercise options which were held 
upon the further production of uranium 
oxide in Canada, necessitated considerable 
re-adjustment in the industry. 

This re-adjustment complicated the task 
of this Board and prolonged negotiations 
which, in the nature of things, were carried 
on concurrently and were inter-related so 
that it is almost impossible to assign any par- 
ticular meeting to any individual company. 

Nevertheless for distribution purposes the 
above meeting has been allotted to this 
particular Board. 

This Board is pleased to report that all 
matters in issue between the parties have 
now been resolved and the parties have 
signed a new collective agreement which 
is dated February 15, 1960 and is effective 
for a period of two years beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 and running up to and 
including December 31, 1961. 


The major items of the settlement may 

be summarized as follows: 

(1) A general wage increase of three 
cents (3¢) per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1960. 

(2) An additional general wage increase 
of four cents (4¢) per hour to all 
classifications effective January 1, 
1961 

(3) An addition of one statutory holiday 
to increase the paid holidays from 
six to seven (this is in lieu of a 
wage increase of one cent per hour) 

(4) Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate at an 
estimated cost to the Company of 
.31 cents per hour 

(5) Vacations with pay in accordance 
with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. The Company claims it has 
agreed to improvements beyond the 
statutory requirements which will 
cost the Company about two cents 
(2¢) per hour. The Union challenges 








the Company interpretation of the 
statutory requirements and states that 
it may apply to the courts for a 
construction of the statute 
(6) A continuity bonus of six ($6.00) 
dollars per month of service, limited 
to a maximum of $400 per em- 
ployee, payable to all employees 
permanently displaced because of 
the closing of the mine brought 
about by the changes announced in 
November 1959 by the governments 
in their uranium purchasing policies. 
The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company 
to be three and one-half cents (34¢) 
per hour. 


Conclusion 


No over-all settlement of the outstanding 
issues could have been reached without the 


fullest co-operation from the representatives 
of the parties and this Board desires to 
express its appreciation for this essential 
assistance. 

The Board Chairman wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to his colleagues on 
the Board whose common sense approach 
and sincere desire to facilitate a fair and 
equitable settlement was of incalculable 
assistance. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to work 
with such able and congenial colleagues. 

Dated at Haileybury this 17th day of 
March, 1960. 

(Sgd.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 


(Sed.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


PRONTO URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Board of Conciliation met at 
Toronto, Ont., with the parties on October 
23, 1959, November 21, 1959 and January 
24, 1960 to deal with the following matters: 
. Management rights 
. Established practices 
. Union security 
. Hours of work 
Overtime 
Shift premiums 
. Statutory holidays 
. Vacations with pay 
. Incentives and production standards 
. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 

Trust Fund 
11. Wages 
12. Insurance welfare program. 


A number of meetings were held over a 
period of about five months as this same 
Board was seized of the issues in dispute 
between the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and four companies of the Rio Tinto 
Group of uranium mines including this 
particular company. 

During these discussions rather unusual 
difficulties were presented to this Board due 
to the decision of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and the analogous 
authority in the United Kingdom not to 
exercise the options held upon further pro- 
duction of uranium oxide to be produced 
in Canada. 

These decisions necessitated a “stretch- 
out” of the current contracts to prevent 
sudden termination of industry production 
in 1962/1963 and the necessary adjust- 
ments in the industry rather complicated 
the task of this Board and certainly pro- 
longed the negotiations. 


— 


Of necessity the discussions and negotia- 
tions at the various meetings held by this 
Board with the parties were interrelated 
and it is difficult to assign any particular 
meeting to any one of the group of com- 
panies but for purpose of distribution the 
above three meetings have been allotted 
to this particular Board. 

This Board is pleased to report that all 
matters in issue between the parties have 
now been settled and the parties have 
signed a renewal of their previous collec- 
tive agreement which renewal is dated 
February 15, 1960 and is effective for a 
period of one year only commencing 
January 1, 1960 and running up to and 
including December 31, 1960. 

In brief the main items of the settlement 
may be set out as follows: 

1. An increase of six (6) cents per hour 
in the miner’s rate effective January 1, 
1960 to bring this rate to $2.20 per 
hour which was the miner’s rate at 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mine and 
Northspan Uranium Mine before the 
negotiations commenced. 

2. A general wage increase of four (4) 
cents per hour to all classifications 
effective January 1, 1960. 

3. An improvement to the welfare plan 
(group insurance) at a cost to the 
Company of about one (1) cent per 
hour. 

4. Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from double 
the regular rate to two and one-half 
times the regular rate at an estimated 
cost to the Company of .31 cents per 
hour. 
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5. Vacations with pay in accordance with 
the Federal Annual Vacations Act. 
There is a difference of opinion bet- 
ween the parties as to the interpreta- 
tion of the statute. The Company 
claims it has agreed to improvements, 
beyond the requirements of the statute 
which will cost the Company about 
two (2) cents per hour, whereas the 
Union challenges the interpretation of 
the statutory language put forward by 
the Company and states that it may 
apply to the court for a construction 
of the statute. 

6. Continuity bonus of six ($6.00) dol- 
lars per month of service limited to 
a maximum of $400 per employee 
payable to all employees permanently 
displaced because of the closing of the 
mine brought about by the changes 
announced in November 1959 by the 


governments in their uranium purchas- 
ing policies. 

The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company to 
be three and one-half (34) cents per 
hour. 


Conclusion 


This Board desires to thank the parties 
for their full co-operation which was so 
essential to the result and the Board Chair- 
man wishes to acknowledge the debt which 
he owes to his fellow Board members 
whose assistance was invaluable. 

Dated at Haileybury this 12th day of 
March, 1960. 

(Sged.) J. B. RosBInson, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 


(Sed.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


ALGOM URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ont., on September 25 
and October 24, 1959 and January 23; 
February 7, 8 and 9, 1960, to deal with 
the following matters: 


. Management rights 

. Established practices 

. Union security 

. Hours of work 

Overtime 

Shift premiums 

. Statutory holidays 

Vacation with pay 

. Incentives and production standards 

. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 

11. Wages 

12. Insurance welfare program. 


book 


On the two last dates the Board chairman 
was unable to be present but David B. 
Archer and David W. Mundell carried on 
with the negotiations, then in their final 
Stage, at the specific request of the chair- 
man of the Board. 

This same Board was seized of the issues 
in dispute between the same Union and four 
uranium mining companies of the Rio Tinto 
Group and a number of meetings were 
held with the parties over a period of five 
or six months. 

These meetings commenced in September 
of 1959 and concluded in February 1960 
and complications arose due to the decision 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its United Kingdom counter- 
part not to exercise options held upon 
further production of uranium oxide from 
Canadian mines. 
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This decision enhanced the desirability of 
a “stretch-out” of current contracts to pre- 
vent the sudden ending of uranium produc- 
tion in 1962/63 and the consequent adjust- 
ments in the industry considerably enlarged 
the responsibility of this Board and pro- 
longed the negotiations. 


As the discussions at the various meetings 
were of necessity interrelated it is difficult 
and rather artificial to assign any one 
meeting to any particular company of the 
group but for distribution purposes. this 
has been done and the six meetings men- 
tioned above have been allocated to this 
particular Conciliation Board. 


It gives great pleasure to this Board to 
report that all the matters of disagreement 
between the parties have now been settled 
and that the parties have signed a renewal 
of their previous collective agreement. 

This renewal is dated the 15th day of 
February, 1960 and is effective for a period 
of two years, commencing January 1, 1960 
and running up to and including December 
3121961: 


The major items of the settlement may 
be set out as follows: 


(1) An increase of six (6¢) per hour in 
the miner’s rate effective January 1, 
1960 to bring this rate to $2.20 per 
hour which was the miner’s rate at 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mine and 
Northspan Uranium Mine before the 
present negotiations commenced. 

(2) A general wage increase of four 
cents (4¢) per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1960. 








(3) An additional general wage increase 
of five cents (5¢) per hour to all 
classifications effective January 1, 
1961. 

(4) An improvement in the Welfare 
Plan (group insurance) at a cost 
to the Company of approximately 
one cent (1¢) per hour. 

(5) Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate at an 
estimated cost to the Company of 
.31 cents per hour. 

(6) Vacations with pay in accordance 
with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. The Company claims that it has 
agreed to improvements beyond the 
requirements of the statute which will 
cost the Company approximately 
two cents (2¢) per hour. 

The Union disagrees with the 
Company as to interpretation of the 
statute and states that it may apply 
to the courts for a construction of 
the statutory provisions. 

(7) A continuity bonus of six ($6.00) 
dollars per month of service, limited 
to a maximum of $400 per em- 


ployee, payable to all employees 
permanently displaced because of the 
closing of the mine brought about 
by the changes announced in Novem- 
ber 1959 by the governments in their 
uranium purchasing policies. 

The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company 
to be three and one-half cents (34¢) 
per hour. 


Conclusion 


This Board expresses its appreciation to 
the representatives of the parties for their 
co-operation which was fully and freely 
rendered to the Board and was essential to 
the result. 

For himself the Chairman of the Board 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his col- 
leagues whose active and knowledgeable 
assistance was of prime importance. 

Dated at Haileybury this 15th day of 
March, 1960. 

(Sed.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sed.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


MILLIKEN LAKE URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on January 30, 1960 to deal with the 
following matters: 

1. Established practices 

2. Management rights 

3. Union security 

4. Safety and health 

5. Hours of work and overtime 

6. Shift premiums and overtime prem- 
jums 

7. Vacation with pay 

8. Statutory holidays 

9. Incentive and Production standards 

0 


10. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 
11. Wages 


12. Improvements to insurance program 

13. Duration of agreement. 

Actually this same Board was dealing 
with similar issues involving Algom Uran- 
ium Mines Limited, Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Northspan Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited (production workers) as well as Milli- 
ken Lake Uranium Mines Limited. 

A number of meetings were held over a 
period of five months which eventually 
resulted in settlements and it is difficult to 
relate any one particular meeting to any 
specific Company but for purpose of dis- 
tribution this has been done and the above 
meeting allocated to this particular Board. 


This Board is pleased to report that ail 
matters in issue between the parties were 
finally resolved and on February 26, 1960 
the parties signed a collective agreement 
dated February 15, 1960 and effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 for a period of two years, 
i.e., to and including December 31, 1961. 

The major items of the settlement may 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) A general wage increase of 3 cents 
per hour to all classifications effec- 
tive January 1, 1960. 


(2) An additional general wage increase 
of 4 cents per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1961. 


(3) An addition of one statutory holiday 
to increase the paid holidays from 
six to seven (this was in lieu of a 
wage increase of 1 cent per hour). 


(4) Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate—estimated 
cost to Company is .31 cents per 
hour. 

(5) Vacations with pay in accordance 
with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. There is still a difference of 
opinion between the parties here as 
the Company claims it has agreed to 
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improvements, beyond the require- 
ments of the federal statute, which 
( cost the Company about 2 cents per 

hour whereas the Union disagrees 
with the Company interpretation of 
the language of the statute and states 
that it may apply to the court for 
construction of the statutory provi- 
sions. 

(6) Continuity bonus of $6 per month 
of service, maximum of $400 pay- 
able to all employees permanently 
displaced because of the closing of 
the mine brought about by the 
changes announced in November 
1959 by the governments on their 
uranium purchasing policies. 

The current cost of this bonus is 
estimated by the Company to be 
% cents per hour. 


Conclusion 


This Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the representatives of the parties for 
their full co-operation which was abso- 
lutely essential to the successful conclusion 
of these negotiations. 

The Board Chairman acknowledges his 
indebtedness to his colleagues upon the 
Board without whose help and unstinted 
assistance no settlement could have been 
reached. 

Dated at Haileybury this 9th day of 
March, 1960. 

- (Sgd.) J. B. Rosinson, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Grand River Railway Company, Lake Erie and Northern 
Railway Company, and Canadian Pacific Transport 
Company Limited, Preston, Ontario 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


This Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Chair- 
man; John W. Long, QC, Company 
nominee, and The Honourable Arthur W. 
Roebuck, QC, Brotherhood nominee, ap- 
pointed on or about the second day of 
December, 1959, met with the parties in 
Ottawa on February 18 and 19, 1960, and 
heard the full submissions of both parties 
with respect to the issues in dispute. 


At these meetings the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen was _ represented as 
follows: 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and The Grand 
River Railway Company, The Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway Company and The Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company Limited, 
Preston, Ont. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. W. Long, QC, Mont- 
real, and the Honourable A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, Toronto, nominees of the companies 
and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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F. A. Collin, Vice-President; H. Halber- 
steadt, General Chairman; A. McGlynn, 
Secretary; W. McKecknie, Committee Mem- 
ber. 


The Company was represented by the 
following: 


A. M. Hand, Chairman, Negotiating 
Committee—Montreal; W. D. Thompson, 
Manager—Preston; A. T. Hilton, Supervisor 
of Operations—Preston; J. Ramage, Labour 
Relations Assistant—Montreal; F. G. Fir- 
min, Supervisor, Labour Relations—Mont- 
real; F. W. McCurry, Supervisor, Labour 
Relations—Toronto; D. Cardi, Contract 
Analyst—Montreal. 


The Company and the Brotherhood each 
put forth a number of items which they 
wished revised in a renewal of the collec- 
tive agreement which expired on May 31, 
1958. The main issue, however, on which 
the parties submitted briefs and material 
had to do with the question of retroactivity 
of increases, and the Brotherhood’s request 
that their rates of pay involving conduc- 
tors, motormen, brakemen-trolleymen, and 
trolleymen, be increased to standard yard 
rates plus increases allowed in the settle- 
ment with the CPR and Eastern Region 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Each party presented briefs in relation 
to the issues referred to the Board and 
replies were filed and orally submitted in 
relation to the matters raised in the briefs. 
After the formal material was submitted 
the Board made an effort to conciliate the 
issues, and as a result, on the evening of 
February 18, 1960, a memorandum of 
understanding as to the terms of settlement 
was arrived at and signed by the respective 
parties. A copy of the memorandum of 
understanding is attached hereto and forms 
a part of this report. 


Your Board unanimously recommends 
that the contract which expired on May 
31, 1958 be renewed and extended until 
May 31, 1961, subject to the changes and 


amendments set forth in the said memoran- 
dum of understanding. 

Your Board further recommends that the 
changes and amendments to the contract 
set forth in the said memorandum of under- 
standing be incorporated in the new collec- 
tive agreement in appropriate contract 
language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, this 29th day of 
February, 1960. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Lona, 
Member. 

(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Memorandum of Understanding 


Wages 


The wage rate increases in the contract, 
which will run from June 1, 1958 until 
June 1, 1961, will provide that wage rates 
be increased over the rates in effect on 
August 31, 1959 less 1 per cent aside for 
health and welfare benefits as follows: 


8.3 per cent effective September 1, 1959; 
and effective June 1, 1960 the yard rates 
in effect on the Eastern Region of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway will apply, which 
include a 1.5 per cent increase effective as 
of that date. These increases will result 
in the following rates becoming effective 
June 1, 1960: 


Rate Pro Rata Time and Vacation Rate 
per day one-half per day 
$ 2.346 $ 
PPUICLOL: ANIC VIOLOTIAN a sesexcannascraevepsves 18.78 21S 3.519 18.78 
Brakeman and Brakeman-Trolleyman ...... 17.40 2.040 3.262 17.40 
SMES i eA os ee ge he ee 16.32 3.060 1632 
Re UEE AIETE ahi nee ee ST SRR AIR AG 16.32 


Health and Walfare—Amend third para- 
graph of preamble as follows: 


“Effective from March 1, 1960, the Com- 
pany will pay each conductor, motorman, 
brakeman, brakeman-trolleyman, trolleyman 
and bus operator, who performs compen- 
sated service during any calendar month, 
an amount of $4.25 for such month in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits. Should the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at some 
future date enter into a health and welfare 
plan involving contributions from the Com- 
pany, the amount of $4.25 per month 
herein referred to will no longer be paid 
by the Company to such conductor, motor- 
man, brakeman,  brakeman-trolleyman, 
trolleyman or bus operator, but shall be 
paid by the Company as its contribution to 
such health and welfare plan in respect of 
such employee.” 

It is understood the Company will join 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in an application to the Employee Benefit 
Plan Administrative Committee on behalf 
of the employees coming within the scope 





of this agreement to participate in the 
benefit plan for employees of Canadian 
Railways. 


In the event that the application of the 
Brotherhood is not accepted, the Company 
will pay each employee $4.87 instead of 
$4.25 per month in lieu of health and 
welfare benefits from the first day of the 
month following the decision of the Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Administration Com- 
mittee giving a negative answer to the 
application for participation in the plan. 

Should the application of the Brother- 
hood be accepted by the administrative 
committee, the Company will share, on a 
50-50 basis with the employees, the cost of 
the present benefits under the current health 
and welfare plan with the non-operating 
employees which expires December 31, 
1960. 


Electric Lights and Oil Burners on Cabooses 

It was agreed this matter would be 
finalized as was done in the case of the 
CPR Eastern Region. 
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Electric Lanterns 

It was agreed the same provisions as 
settled with CPR Eastern Region would 
apply. 


Statutory Holidays 


It was agreed that Victoria Day be added 
to the existing list. 


Two-week Pay Period 
Dropped. 


Vacations With Pay 


The standard yard vacation rule as agreed 
to on the Eastern Region of the CPR to 
apply, effective on the date of signing the 
revised agreement. 


Car Step-up Rule 
Dropped. 


Booking Rest 


It was agreed that there was no justifica- 
tion to warrant any change from the present 
practice. 


Cleaning Watches and Inspection 


As this not granted on parent company, 
matter is dropped. 


Held Away from Home Terminal Rule 
Not applicable. 


Reclassification of Yards 


This was considered a managerial ques- 
tion and as well as jurisdictional problem 
was involved. As a result, this matter was 
dropped. 


Article 2—Bus Service 
Delete clauses (b), (c) and note. 
Article 5—Overtime 


(a) Delete “except as provided for in 
clause (b) of Article 2.” 


Article 13—Assignments 


(a) Insert in second sentence—“except 
in the case of displacement when a train- 
men’s seniority does not entitle him to an 
assigned run.” Second sentence to read, 
“Men bidding in assigned runs will not be 
permitted to revert back to the spare board 
except in the case of displacement when a 
trainman’s seniority does not entitle him to 
an assigned run or in exceptional circum- 
stances.” 


Delete last three sentences. 


Add—*A trainman refusing to accept any 
particular run to which he is entitled will 
lose his rights to that run until it again 
becomes vacant, but will otherwise retain 
his seniority standing.” (Transferred from 
second paragraph Article 14). 
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(d) Vacancies or new runs created for 
a period of seven days or longer, vacations 
excluded, will be bulletined for three days 
and given to the senior qualified man mak- 
ing an application, appointment to be made 
the day following the close of the bulletin. 
In the case of men on vacation, on leave, 
or on account of illness, in excess of three 
days, such men will be allowed three days 
after return to duty to file applications. 
Positions will be filled meantime by the 
senior qualified man making application. 
Until positions are filled following bulletin, 
such vacancies, and all other vacancies 
including vacations, will be filled by the 
senior qualified man on the crew desiring 
same. In the event that there is no qualified 
man on the crew or spare board, the posi- 
tion will be filled by the junior qualified 
man on the seniority list. 


Article 14—-Promotion 


Revise second paragraph as follows:— 
“Trainmen holding seniority rights subse- 
quent to December Ist, 1953 will be re- 
quired upon completion of their proba- 
tionary period to classify as Conductor or 
Motorman and qualify for same, as pro- 
vided for in Article 7 (b). Such employees 
refusing to accept a run for which they 
are Classified and qualified will rank junior 
thereafter to any employee accepting such 
run. Trainmen holding seniority rights sub- 
sequent to December Ist, 1953 will also be 
required to fill all other positions left 
vacant on sign-ups or advertised and not bid 
on in order of seniority.” 

However, it shall be provided for that a 
trainman displaced by a reduction of crews 
or otherwise, from the service in which he 
is engaged will have the right to exercise 
his seniority, and take any trainman’s posi- 
tion to which his seniority entitles him. 


Article 19—Uniforms 


Revise as follows: “Bus Operators shall 
wear the prescribed uniform while on duty. 
One tunic and two pairs of trousers will 
be supplied per year. One third of the cost 
will be borne by the trainmen, two thirds 
by the Company. Uniform caps to be sup- 
plied free. Company will require one year’s 
service of this clothing and if, prior to that 
time, the employee leaves the service, he will 
retain the clothing and pay the Company 
for that portion of service not received.” 


Article 21—Lunch Period 
Revise as follows: “Trainmen in freight, 
work and snow plow service will be allowed 
a reasonable time to eat, not more than 
20 minutes, without deduction in pay. The 
(Continued on page 485) 











LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta court holds conciliation board’s award not reviewable by the courts. 
British Columbia court refuses injunction fo enforce union security provision 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court held that 
a conciliation board constituted under the 
Alberta Labour Act is an administrative 
body and its award is not subject to review 
before the courts of law in certiorari pro- 
ceedings. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that a union had a legal right to 
demand the discharge from employment of 
certain expelled union members but an 
injunction should not necessarily be granted 
to enforce an unfruitful demand. 


Alberta Supreme Court. . . 


...rules that decision of a _ conciliation board 
is not subject to review by a superior court 


On January 14, 1960, Mr. Justice Riley 
of the Alberta Supreme Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, dismissed an application for an 
order quashing a unanimous award of the 
conciliation board appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Alberta Labour Act. 


The board consisted of a chairman and 
two other members. The appointment of 
one of the members of the board was 
objected to on the ground that he had been 
too closely connected with the activities 
of the painters’ union involved in the dis- 
pute to act as unbiased arbitrator. The 
appointment was ruled in order by the 
chairman of the conciliation board and the 
board issued a unanimous award on May 
er 1958: 


Mr. Justice Riley, rejecting the applica- 
tion for quashing the award, held that the 
conciliation board’s so-called award is in 
no sense an adjudication; is not a lis inter 
partes; is in no sense an adjudication affect- 
ing the extinction or modification of private 
rights or interest; is not binding unless 
accepted by all parties; and is not subject 
to superior court review. 


Further, Mr. Justice Riley added that a 
tribunal is not acting in a judicial capacity 
unless it has power to adjudicate in the 


sense of being able to make a decision that 
will directly determine and affect rights and 
liabilities of the parties concerned. A board 
(or an official) may have a quasi-judicial 
function when acting as a tribunal and 
deciding on rights and liabilities between 
conflicting parties and, when making deci- 
sions it is allowed to apply its own ideas of 
policy, procedures and expediency instead 
of existing rules of law. In short, the func- 
tion of a board or an official is either 
judicial or quasi-judicial and subject to 
superior court review when its function 
amounts to adjudication. The essential ele- 
ments of either a judicial or quasi-judicial 
function is first, that the body must have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate, which means it 
must decide a question regarding rights 
and liabilities of each party and, secondly, 
the body must have a duty to act in a 
judicial manner. If these two elements are 
not present, the body is acting in a adminis- 
trative capacity, in which case judicial con- 
trol by way of prohibition or certiorari does 
not apply. 

Under the Alberta Labour Act the con- 
ciliation board is a body to inquire, to 
obtain information, to make recommenda- 
tions and to formulate a plan in the hope 
that it will be acceptable to employers and 
employees. There is no need for a con- 
ciliation board if the minister in his discre- 
tion refuses to appoint a conciliation board 
or even a conciliation commissioner. 

The function of the conciliation board is 
persuasive and neither judicial nor quasi- 
judicial. The board is an administrative 
body and its decisions are not subject to 
review by the courts of law. 


In dismissing the certiorari application 
the court relied on the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Godson vy. 
Toronto (City) and MacDougall (1890) 18 
SCR, 36. F. F., Ayriss & Co. et al. v. Board 
of Industrial Relations et al. (1960) 30 
WWR, Part 14, p. 634. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
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selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...fefuses injunction to compel an employer to 
discharge employees after expulsion from union 


On December 7, 1959, Mr. Justice Brown 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application for an injunction to 
force an employer to discharge certain em- 
ployees expelled from the union, although 
there was a union security provision in the 
collective agreement by which the employer 
agreed to maintain in his employment only 
union members in good standing. 

The Court held that such union security 
provision in the collective agreement en- 
titles the union to demand the discharge of 
expelled members but it does not necessarily 
follow that an injunction will be granted 
to enforce an unfruitful demand. 

On January 15, 1959, a collective agree- 
ment was signed between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and Westward Shipping 
Ltd., by which the company recognized the 
union as sole bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel employed on the com- 
pany’s three ships. 

Section 3 of the agreement read as 
follows: 

Section 3.Union Security and check-off. The 
company agrees to maintain in their employ 
only members of the union in good standing. 
“Good standing” is here interpreted to mean 
that a member is not in arrears as to union 
dues and/or has not been expelled or suspended 
by the union. The union agrees that this clause 
shall not be invoked in such manner as to 
penalize or cause undue inconvenience to the 
Company. 

Seventeen of the employees notified the 
union and the company in writing that they 
revoked the appointment of the union as 
their bargaining agent. The union notified 
the company that nine of these men were 
no longer members in good standing and 
asked that their employment be immediately 
terminated. The company was unwilling to 
comply with the union’s request to discharge 
the men. Then the union applied to the 
court for a temporary injunction to compel 
the discharge of non-union employees. 

In particular, the union asked for a 
declaration that the collective agreement of 
January 15, 1959 was a valid and subsisting 
contract and the company was under obliga- 
tion to maintain in its employ only mem- 
bers of the union in good standing, and for 
an injunction restraining the company from 
refusing to discharge nine men who were 
no longer members of the union in good 
standing. 

The union contended that proof of irrep- 
arable damage for granting the injunction 
was not essential where there was an undis- 
puted contract which was violated. The 
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union relied on the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wilson in Gulf Navigation Ltd. v. Sea- 
farers’ International Union (1959) 18 DLR 
(2d) 216, who was of the opinion that the 
rule as to proof of irreparable damage was 
not an absolute one. If a party has agreed 
that a particular thing shall not be done, 
and proceeds to do it, the party, as a rule, 
will be enjoined. Mr. Justice Wilson also 
referred to Doherty v. Allman (1876) 3 
App. Cas. 709 where Lord Cairns pointed 
out that if there had been a negative 
covenant a Court of Equity would have had 
no discretion to exercise. If the parties 
contracted that a particular thing shall not 
be done, all that a Court of Equity has to 
do is to say, by way of injunction, that 
which the parties have already said by way 
of covenant, that the thing shall not be 
done. In such a case of a negative covenant 
a court injunction simply gives sanction to 
what already is the contract between the 
parties, and the court would not consider 
the question of the balance of convenience 
or inconvenience or the amount of damage 
or injury as a condition for granting injunc- 
tion. 

The union in the case under review 
claimed that the covenant as contained in 
section 3 of the collective agreement was 
in effect negative only. In this contention 
the union relied on Metropolitan Elec. Sup- 
ply Co. v. Ginder (1901) 2 Ch. 799. In 
that case the court took the position that 
the consumer agreed to take the whole of 
the electric energy for his premises from 
the company. The company was bound to 
supply the energy if asked. The consumer 
asked and consequently he had a right to 
be supplied. The parties were contracting, 
not affirmatively for the supply of some- 
thing, but negatively that the consumer 
would not take a specified product from 
somebody else. There was no affirmative 
contract to take anything at all. The con- 
sumer did not agree to take any kind of 
energy from the company, but he agreed 
to take the whole of the electric energy 
required. He could use gas and require no 
electric energy. The only thing the con- 
sumer contracted to do was that if he took 
electric energy he would take it from the 
company. The essence of that contract was, 
although not expressed in words but im- 
plied, that the consumer would not take 
electric energy from somebody else. The 
consumer agreed to take the whole of the 
electric energy from A, which necessarily 
implied that he would not take from B. 
Consequently, as a matter of construction, 
not by express words but by necessary 
implication, there was an agreement not to 
take from others. 


In the case under review, the union 
argued that it was in a similar position. The 
company had no obligation to employ any- 
one, but only not to hire any others except 
members of the contracting union. The 
court agreed with this analogy and, in Mr. 
Justice Brown’s opinion the union would 
have to be entitled to injunction against 
any hiring outside the provisions of the 
agreement. But the essential difference 
between this case and the Metropolitain 
one lies in the fact that the company did 
not hire or attempt to hire anyone else. 
The company employed the men supplied 
by the union, as it agreed to do. The status 
of those men vis-a-vis the union had altered 
in that they appeared to have defected 
from the union. The union sued for what 
was in effect a mandatory injunction by 
asking that the company be forced to take 
the active step of discharging them. 


The verb “maintain” used in section 3 of 
the collective agreement has troubled the 
courts for many years. The court decisions 
interpret the meaning of that word as 
expressing what is, primarily at least, an 
affirmative covenant. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Brown 
section 3 contains an affirmative covenant 
and an implied negative covenant as well. 
The negative covenant, not to hire outside 
the union, had not been violated, conse- 
quently there was no occasion for an injunc- 
tion in that respect. 

The union also alleged that non-com- 
pliance by the company with the provisions 
of the collective agreement would cause 
irreparable damage and harm to the union 
in the proceedings before the Canada 


Labour Relations Board. Apparently a hear- 
ing before that Board was scheduled for 
December 8, 1959, in connection with an 
application for certification as bargaining 
agent by the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers in 
respect to the employees of the company. 
The Court could not agree that irreparable 
damage would be suffered by the union in 
the certification procedure if the union failed 
to obtain an injunction. The status of the 
employees as between the unions would 
not be dealt with in any way by such 
injunction and any interlocutory judgment 
would not influence the Board in its pro- 
ceedings or findings. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 
union security clause of the collective agree- 
ment has both a positive and a negative 
aspect and an injunction would go beyond 
a mere enforcement of the implied negative 
covenant; that having regard to the power 
of the Labour Relations Board it could not 
be said that irreparable damage was done 
by the company’s refusal to discharge the 
men; and the balance of convenience was 
clearly against interlocutory injunction. 

The Court was aware of the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wilson in Jurak v. Cunningham 
(L.G., April, p. 372) and of his statement 
that the union has a legal right (under 
similar circumstances) to demand the dis- 
charge of the expelled members. Mr. Justice 
Brown agreed with that statement; however 
he did not consider that an injunction should 
be granted to enforce an unfruitful demand. 

The application for injunction was dis- 
missed. McLaughlin et al. v. Westward 
Shipping Ltd. et al. (1960) 21 DLR (2d) 
Partial, D.. 110, 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec revises its four minimum wage orders; some rates increased and zones 
reduced from fhree to two. Manitoba increases minimum wages of taxi drivers 


In Quebec the four minimum wage 
orders have been revised effective May 1, 
increasing some rates and reducing the 
number of zones from three to two. 


Under the new general order and that 
for school and municipal corporations the 
minimum wage is now 70 cents in Greater 
Montreal and 64 cents elsewhere in the 
province. The minimum hourly rate in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
Offices is 64 cents in Zone I and 60 cents 
in Zone II. A new daily minimum of $9 
is prescribed for pieceworkers in forestry 
operations. 


In Manitoba, the new minimum for taxi- 
cab drivers hired by the week is $40 plus 
75 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 40 per cent of gross receipts, 
whichever is greater. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The trade of heavy duty mechanic was 
added to the list of trades designated under 
the British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, by B.C. Reg. 
54/60 gazetted March 10. 
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The heavy duty mechanic’s trade is 
defined as the maintenance, manufacture, 
overhaul, reconditioning and repair of equip- 
ment powered by an internal combustion 
engine, including graders, loaders, shovels, 
tractors, trucks and wheeled and tracked 
vehicles of all types used in the construc- 
tion, logging, transportation and other in- 
dustries. 

The heavy duty mechanic’s trade has also 
been designated in Alberta. (L.G. 1958, 
pp 1035F°1411 je 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has exempted persons employed 
in the pipeline construction and oil well 
service industries from the Hours of Work 
Act. This means that employees in these 
industries are allowed to work beyond the 
eight-hour daily and 44-hour weekly limits 
set by the Act. 

However, a minimum wage order for the 
pipeline construction industry requires em- 
ployees to be paid time and one-half their 
regular rate for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day and 44 in the week. 

The new order, which was gazetted on 
March 10 as B.C. Reg. 55/60, covers all 
operations in or incidental to the construc- 
tion or maintenance of any pipeline used 
for transporting gas, oil or petroleum as 
well as preparatory work and supplementary 
operations or services provided necessary 
to the drilling, completion, recompletion or 
remedial treatment of an oil or gas well. 
It does not, however, include the installa- 
tion of mains and service lines in, to or 
from industrial plants or other buildings. 

For the past four years temporary exemp- 
tions have been granted to persons in the 
pipeline construction industry. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


Regulations made by the Manitoba Taxi- 
cab Board increasing the minimum wages 
of taxicab drivers were gazetted on March 
19 as Man. Reg. 10/60. 

Under the new provisions, a driver hired 
by the week who regularly works nine 
hours a day for six days in a week must 
now be paid a minimum wage of $40 plus 
75 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 40 per cent of his gross intake 
for the week, whichever is greater. Pre- 
viously, the minimum was $38 a week plus 
65 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 38 per cent of the gross receipts, 
whichever was greater. 

Provision is again made for prorating the 
wages. of a driver who is absent because of 
illness or by arrangement with his employer. 
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The regulations state that such an employee 
must receive a proportional amount of the 
$40 weekly minimum or 40 per cent of his 
gross intake, whichever is greater. 

As before, the regulations protect the 
minimum against deductions by providing 
that, if a driver is hired by the week, an 
owner may not make any deductions from 
his wages that would reduce his weekly 
wage below $40, except a deduction author- 
ized under federal or provincial legislation 
or a deduction made at the employer’s 
written request with the Board’s approval. 

A driver hired on other than a weekly 
basis must receive a minimum of $2.10 for 
each day on duty, with an additional 70 
cents for each hour in excess of three hours. 
Formerly, the minimum for drivers in this 
category was $1.80 a day with an extra 60 
cents an hour if they worked more than 
three hours. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently replaced its four minimum wage 
orders by new orders which went into force 
on May 1, to remain in effect until May 1, 
1961. The new orders were approved by 
O.C. 318 of March 9 and were gazetted 
March 19. 

Although a few rates are slightly higher 
than those established in January when the 
previous orders were last amended (L.G., 
Feb., p. 179), the principal changes in the 
minimum wage rates are due to the rezon- 
ing. In the revised orders the number of 
zones has been reduced from three to two, 
with a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of rates. 

The minimum rate set by the new 
general order, No. 4, 1960, and by the 
revised order for municipal and school cor- 
porations, No. 41, 1960, is 70 cents in 
Zone I (Greater Montreal) and 64 cents 
elsewhere in the province. In hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals, and real estate offices the 
minimum wage is now 64 cents in Zone I 
and 60 cents in Zone II. The revised fores- 
try order, No. 39, 1960, sets only one rate, 
$9 a day, for pieceworkers. 

The orders were further simplified by 
changes in the hours provisions. In the new 
general order a 54-hour week is no longer 
prescribed for certain work places, and 
other exceptions have been dropped, with 
the result that fewer exceptions are author- 
ized from the general standard of 48 hours. 
The revised orders for hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and real estate offices and for 
municipal and school corporations have also 
reduced the work week, at the same time 
eliminating some of the former exceptions. 








The overtime rate, which for some hourly 
paid employees was previously fixed at one 
and one-half the employee’s regular hourly 
rate, is now fixed at one and one-half times 
the minimum rate. 


Order No. 4 (1960)—General Order 


The coverage of the revised general order 
is substantially the same, the order govern- 
ing all employees subject to the Minimum 
Wage Act except those employees specific- 
ally exempted. This means that agricultural 
workers, domestic servants and employees 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act are excluded, as well as the 
following: university and secondary school 
students; blind persons working in establish- 
ments for the blind; emergency firefighters; 
the employer’s consort; members of the 
clergy or a religious order; employees of 
church corporations or boards of trustees; 
persons employed in religious or charitable 
institutions such as convents, orphanages, 
etc.; employees in small telephone exchanges 
outside the Montreal area; persons who 
habitually work outside the employer’s estab- 
lishment and whose hours are not controlled 
by him; and employees governed by another 
order, including persons totally or partially 
exempted from its provisions. Except that 
peatcutters and employees of people’s sav- 
ings banks are no longer excluded, these 
exemptions are the same as formerly. 


Zones—As previously indicated, the prov- 
ince is again divided into zones for purposes 
of the order but the number has been 
reduced from three to two. Zone I comprises 
the Metropolitan Montreal Area; it includes 
Montreal Island, Isle Jesus, Isle Bizard and 
the County of Chambly. Zone II covers the 
rest of the province. 


Hours—The regular work week, that is, 
the number of hours in a week beyond 
which any time worked must be paid for 
at an increased rate, is again 48 hours but 
there are considerably fewer exceptions 
than formerly. A 54-hour work week is no 
longer set for certain workplaces, with the 
result that the regular work week for the 
following industries or establishments is 
now 48 hours: retail stores; the service 
industries; garages and service stations; 
plants manufacturing wooden articles; saw- 
mills outside the Montreal area; weaving, 
spinning and knitting mills and carding 
houses; dyeing establishments; the trans- 
portation industry; food processing plants; 
flour mills, bakeries, pastry shops and bis- 
cuit factories; canneries and meat packing 
plants; dairies; entertainment and_ sports 
establishments; theatres and movie houses; 
funeral parlours. 
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It also means that chauffeurs and their 
helpers, maintenance and service men, fire- 
men and stationary engineers, who were 
previously deemed to have a 54-hour work 
week regardless of the nature of the estab- 
lishment, will now have a regular work 
week of 48 hours. 

The only workplaces now without a fixed 
work week are establishments in the elec- 
toral districts of the Magdalen Islands, 
Saguenay, Matane, Gaspe and Bonaventure 
where fish and other sea foods are pro- 
cessed. In line with former practice certain 
classes of employees are also deemed to 
have no regular work week. They are: 
temporary employees of canneries; em- 
ployees preparing fish on shore, in snow- 
houses or in cold storage plants; caretakers 
with lodgings furnished; watchmen; and 
peatcutters. 

Minimum Rates and Overtime—The new 
general minimum rates—70 cents an hour 
in Zone I and 64 cents in Zone Il—repre- 
sent an increase of 2 cents an hour for 
employees in Montreal and of 4 cents for 
employees in centres with a population of 
less than 6,000. 

Lower rates are no longer prescribed for 
inexperienced workers, with one exception. 
Pieceworkers, in the first six months of 
their employment, may be paid a minimum 
of 56 cents an hour in Zone I and 52 cents 
in Zone II. 

Office boys, messengers, pinboys and boot- 
blacks are now entitled to a minimum of 
56 cents in Zone I and 52 cents in Zone II. 
The former minimum was 52, 48 or 44 
cents, depending on the zone. 

Caretakers continuously supervising their 
employer’s establishments who are provided 
with free lodgings on the premises must be 
paid at least $40 a week in Zone I and 
$35 in Zone II. This represents no change 
for caretakers in Montreal or in places with 
a population of 6,000 or more but means 
an increase of $5 in the weekly minimum 
of caretakers elsewhere in the province. 

In line with former practice, the Order 
provides that every employee called to work 
less than the regular working day is en- 
titled to be paid for three hours at his 
minimum wage rate unless he refuses to 
do the work required of him. 

The overtimes rate is now one and one- 
half times the minimum, and is to be paid 
for hours worked in excess of the regular 
work week, except that employees paid on 
a fixed weekly, monthly, or yearly basis and 
receiving, even when not working a full 
week, a weekly wage of $60 in Zone I and 
$55 in Zone II are not entitled to overtime. 
Previously, a distinction was made between 
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hourly rated employees not governed by a 
collective labour agreement and other em- 
ployees, the overtime rate for the former 
being one and one-half the regular rate and 
for the latter one and one-half the minimum. 
Also, persons hired on fixed wage basis who 
received at least $55 in Zone I and $50 in 
Zones II and III had no right to claim 
overtime. 


Deductions—Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are again prohibited unless 
imposed by an Act or court order. Tips, 
as before, are regarded as the exclusive 
property of the employee and the employer 
may not retain them or treat them as part 
of wages even with the employee’s consent. 


General Provisions—The general provi- 
sions dealing with weekly rest, annual 
holidays with pay, payment of wages, 
records, reports and notices are substan- 
tially the same as before. 


Employees must be allowed 24 consecu- 
tive hours of rest each week or two periods 
of 18 consecutive hours each. Employees 
are also entitled to a week’s vacation with 
pay unless exempted by the vacation order 
(No. 3,. 1957). 

As formerly, the order provides that 
whenever an employee is paid in cash, the 
money must be placed in a sealed envelope, 
together with a statement showing the name 
of the worker, the pay period, total number 
of hours worked (with overtime shown 
separately), wages earned and wage rate, 
» deductions and take-home pay. 


Employers are again required to keep, 
for a six-year period, records showing for 
each employee: name and address, occupa- 
tion, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, hours of beginning and 
finishing work, total number of hours 
worked, overtime hours, wage rate and 
wages earned, deductions, take-home pay, 
and particulars regarding holidays pre- 
scribed by the vacation order. 

Reports giving particulars as to wages 
must be sent to the Commission upon 
request. The employer is also required to 
post in a conspicuous place all orders and 
notices furnished by the Commission. 


Order No. 39 (1960)—Forest Operations 
The revised forestry order, No. 39, 1960, 
has the same coverage as the order it 
replaces, applying to all persons engaged 
in logging or driving operations, in refores- 
tation projects, and in forest improvement 
work such as the construction or main- 
tenance of roads, camps or other facilities, 
and thinning, drainage or irrigation work. 
Caterers working in connection with any 
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of the operations referred to above are 
also bound by the new provisions, as are 
contractors, subcontractors and jobbers. 


Hours—Minimum wage rates for forestry 
workers are again based on a 54-hour week 
except in the case of pieceworkers, kitchen 
help, stablemen, guards, fire rangers, and 
employees engaged in driving operations 
or in the loading or unloading of boats. 
Such employees are deemed to have no 
regular work week and consequently are 
not entitled to overtime. As before, time 
spent travelling between the camp and 
the work area is considered working time 
and must be paid for accordingly. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime—tThe rates 
for forestry workers hired on a fixed wage 
basis are the same as those set in January 
when the previous order was last amended. 
The minimum for employees whose hours 
of work are verifiable is 90 cents an hour; 
for those whose hours of work are not 
verifiable the minimum remains $8 a day. 
The same weekly minimum, $48, is set 
for employees without a regular work week. 


The special rates for learners (60 cents 
an hour for those whose hours were verifi- 
able, $5.75 a day for those without a 
regular work week) have been dropped, 
however. This means that persons in this 
category must now be paid a minimum of 
90 cents an hour, $8 a day or $48 a week, 
depending on the extent to which their 
hours are controlled. 


The major change, however, concerns 
pieceworkers: only one rate, $9 a day, is 
now provided. Previously, rates varied 
according to the type of work performed, 
11 rates having been set with additional 
allowances for peeling operations. 


The order continues to provide, however, 
that piecework rates apply to the quantity 
of marketable timber accepted by a culler 
as defined in the Quebec Cullers’ Act, fur- 
ther stating that the culling system used 
for calculating stumpage dues must be used 
as the basis for calculating wages of cutting 
pieceworkers. 


A new provision has also been added 
which deals specifically with pieceworkers 
who have not worked 12 working days. 
The minimum for such employees is 60 
cents an hour if their hours are verifiable 
and $6 a day in the case of employees 
whose hours are not verifiable or whose 
work week is irregular. 


The minimum now payable for over- 
time is one and one-half times the minimum 
rate. Under the previous order, forestry 
workers were entitled only to their regular 
rate for overtime hours provided it was 








not less than the prescribed minimum. As 
before, employees hired for a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly salary need not be paid 
overtime if they earn $62 or more a week. 


Deductions—The provisions with respect 
to deductions are unchanged. The maximum 
deduction for board and lodging remains 
$1.50 a day. Employers are again prohibited 
from charging for the use of bedding but 
may make deductions from an employee’s 
wages if bedding is lost or not returned, 
provided the rates are mentioned in notices 
and pay statements. They may also charge 
for laundering if the price is posted in the 
employees’ living quarters. 

All employees except pieceworkers and 
jobworkers must be provided with the neces- 
sary tools and equipment at the employer’s 
expense and may not be charged for worn 
or broken tools or accessories. Employers 
may make deductions, however, if tools, 
equipment or safety garments are lost or 
not returned. 

The following other deductions are per- 
mitted: deductions imposed by an Act or 
court order, cash advances made to the 
workers, and the price of goods sold pro- 
vided a price list is posted in a conspicuous 
place in the camp building. 


General Provisions—As before, forestry 
workers with a regular work week are 
entitled to a weekly rest of 24 consecutive 
hours or two periods of 18 hours each. 

Employees who work for one employer 
at least 75 days within a four-month period 
are entitled, on departure, to a vacation 
allowance of 2 per cent of earnings. The 
qualifying period does not apply, however, 
to employees laid off. The order also stipu- 
lates that the vacation allowance for a 
previous 12-month period must be paid 
between May 1 and June 1 each year. 

Before operations are begun, an employer 
must send the Commission a written notice 
of his plans, at the same time requesting 
copies of this order for posting in his 
camps. 

Whenever an employee is hired, he must 
sign a written contract showing the con- 
ditions of employment. The new order also 
States that the contract must specify whether 
the employee is hired on a fixed wage or 
piecework basis and the wage rate. One 
copy must be given to the employee im- 
mediately and another forwarded to the 
Commission upon termination of services. 

An employer is again held responsible 
for any transportation expenses incurred 
by a forestry worker going or returning 
to the terminal point of the public highway, 
including board and lodging and baggage. 
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He may, however, charge for such services 
any sum specified in the engagement con- 
tract. 

The operation commonly known as 
“bunching” is again prohibited. 

With a few minor differences, the provi- 
sions regarding earnings statements and the 
keeping of records are the same as under 
Order 4. Order 39 also contains the usual 
provisions respecting posting of orders and 
regulations and requests for information. 


Order 40 (1960)—Hotels, Restaurants, Hos- 
pitals and Real Estate Undertakings 


Order 40, 1960, the revised order for 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
undertakings, has the same coverage as 
the former order. Employees of lodging 
houses with fewer than five bedrooms to 
let, professional employees, and student 
nurses are again exempted. 

Zone boundaries have been redrawn to 
conform with the changes in Order 4 with 
a corresponding reduction in the number 
of rates. 


Hours—tThe regular work week has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 54. As previously, 
certain classes of employees are considered 
to have no regular work week and therefore 
cannot claim payment for overtime. These 
include employees of boarding, lodging or 
staff houses, caretakers with lodgings fur- 
nished, watchmen and janitors. 

The definition of hours of work is un- 
changed, however, and means not only the 
time when an employee is effectively work- 
ing but also time when an employee is at 
his employer’s disposal as well as time spent 
waiting in response to a call. 


Minimum Wage Rates and Overtime—The 
minimum rate for the majority of employees 
governed by the order is now 64 cents in 
Zone I and 60 cents in Zone II. The new 
rates represent no change in the minimum 
wage of employees in places with a popula- 
tion of 6,000 or more but mean an increase 
of 4 cents for employees elsewhere in the 
province. 

Bellboys are now to be paid at least 56 
cents an hour in Zone I and 52 cents in 
Zone II, whereas previously the minimum 
for such employees was 48, 44, or 40 cents 
an hour, depending on the location. 

Chauffeurs, watchmen and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen must be paid a minimum 
of 70 cents an hour in Zone I and of 64 
cents in Zone II. Formerly, the rates were 
68 cents in Zone I, 64 cents in Zone II and 
60 cents in Zone III. 

The minimum wage of office boys, mes- 
sengers and bootblacks is now 56 cents in 
Zone I and 52 in Zone Il, which means 
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an increase of 4 cents an hour for those 
in centres with a population of over 6,000 
and of 8 cents in places with a population 
of less than 6,000. 

Special rates are no longer set for em- 
ployees in boarding houses. Instead of 
setting a lower rate for inexperienced hos- 
pital workers, subject to a 20-per-cent quota, 
the revised order states that during the 
first six months of employment employees 
on probation in hospitals may be paid a 
minimum wage of 56 cents in Zone I and 
52 cents in Zone II. 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises are to be 
paid a minimum of $40 a week in Zone I 
and $35 in Zone II. Previously, the mini- 
mum weekly rate was $40, $35 or $30, 
depending on the zone. 

Monthly rates are again set for supervis- 
ing janitors whose duties include the leasing 
of apartments or space and the collection 
of rents, the only difference being that the 
rates are now the same throughout the 
province. Janitors who are provided with 
free heated quarters on the premises are to 
receive at least $85 a month; those who 
live in unheated apartments $95 a month. 
Supervising janitors who do not live on 
the premises must be paid at least $105 a 
month. Under the former order, the rates 
were $15 a month less for employees in 
Zone III. 

Employees acting as watchmen and jani- 
tors who do odd jobs such as looking after 
furnaces, etc., must be paid the same 
minimum as the majority of employees 
covered by the order, that is, 64 cents in 
Zone I and 60 cents in Zone II, with a 
minimum of three hours per day. 

The provision dealing with the three- 
hour minimum is the same as in the general 
order. 

The new overtime provisions are the same 
as those set out in Order 4. 


Deductions—Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are again prohibited unless 
imposed by an Act or court order and, 
as formerly, there is a provision stating 
that an employer who furnishes an em- 
ployee with lodging, board or meals cannot 
“deduct the cost of these accommodations 
from the employee’s minimum wages nor 
may he compensate the cost thereof with 
the wages of his employee.” However, in 
exceptional cases, in order to facilitate 
bookkeeping, an employer may, as before, 
deduct the cost of lodgings, board or meals 
from an employee’s minimum wage provided 
(1) the price of such services has been set 
out in the contract signed by the employee 
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(2) the deductions relate to the services 
provided during the pay period (3) the 
prices are shown on the earnings statement 
together with the number of meals, where 
applicable. 

A new section has also been added which 
states that, notwithstanding the previous 
sections, an employer is forbidden to charge 
his employee more than 50 cents per meal, 
$3 per week for lodging and $10 per week 
for board and lodging. 

General Provisions—The provision with 
respect to tips remains the same as that in 
the general order. 

As before, the order states that if special 
uniforms are required they must be provided 
at the employer’s expense. 

Ali employees subject to the order except 
caretakers with lodgings furnished and em- 
ployees of real estate undertakings are, as 
formerly, entitled to a weekly rest of 24 
consecutive hours or two periods of 18 
consecutive hours each. 

The provisions respecting payment of 
Wages, pay statements, records, written 
reports and posting of orders are the same 
as those described above with respect to 
Order 4. 


Order No. 41, (1960)—Municipal and School 

Corporations 

As in the case of the other orders, there 
has been no change in coverage, Order 41, 
1960, governing all employees of municipal 
and school corporations to whom the Mini- 
mum Wage Act applies except persons sub- 
ject to another order. 

The order has been simplified, however. 
The number of zones has been reduced 
from three to two with the same boundaries 
as under Orders 4 and 40. 

Hours have also been reduced, the regular 
work week in school and municipal corpora- 
tions now being 48 hours instead of 54. 
Some of the exceptions have also been 
eliminated. A 60-hour week is no longer 
set for chauffeurs and their helpers nor is 
a 72-hour week prescribed for firemen, 
policemen or policemen-firemen. 

The following employees are again con- 
sidered to have no regular work week and, 
as before, are not entitled to be paid at 
the overtime rate: employees engaged in 
snow clearing operations, caretakers with 
lodgings furnished, employees whose hours 
of work are unverifiable, school teachers, 
attendance officers, and employees of tele- 
phone exchanges in Zone II with fewer 
than 300 subscribers. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime—In keep- 
ing with former practice, the rates set by 
Order 41 are the same as under the general 
order, except in the case of a few special 
categories. The minimum wage now pay- 
able to the majority of persons employed 
by municipal or school corporations is 70 
cents an hour in Zone I and 64 cents in 
Zone II. The rates for office boys and 
messengers and caretakers are also the same 
as those set by Order 4 and described 
above. 


Lower rates are no longer set for inex- 
perienced workers, the result being that 
employees in this category are now entitled 
to the same minimum wage as experienced 
employees, that is, 70 cents or 64 cents 
an hour, depending on the location. Under 
the former order, the minimum for such 
employees was 56 cents in Zone I, 52 cents 
in Zone If and 48 cents in Zone III. 


Although set out in a slightly different 
way because of the changes in zones, the 
rates for secretaries of municipal corpora- 
tions are the same as before. The minimum 
for Zone I is $175 a month and in Zone II 
rates range from $40 a month in municip- 
alities with a population of 300 or less to 
$140 a month in centres with a population 
of 6,001 or more. In the counties the 
minimum remains $70 a month. 

The rates for school secretaries again 
vary according to the number of property 
Owners in the district, ranging from $30 
a month in districts with 50 ratepayers or 


less to $110 in areas with 1,201 or more 
ratepayers. 

The minimum for attendance officers is 
$5 a month if there are less than 100 
pupils and $10 if more. 

The minimum wage for school teachers 
has been raised from $60 to $150 a month, 
effective July 1, 1960. Those who agree to 
do maintenance work are to receive an 
additional $5 a month. 


The overtime provisions have been re- 
vised in the same manner as those in Order 
4. As firemen and policemen are no longer 
permitted to work up to 144 hours in a 
consecutive two-week period, the special 
overtime provision requiring such employees 
to be paid their regular rate plus an addi- 
tional $1 for every hour worked beyond 
the prescribed limit has been dropped. This 
means that the minimum overtime rate for 
these employees is now the same as that 
of other employees governed by the order, 
that is, one and one-half times the minimum 
rate with the usual exemption for those 
hired for a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage who earn $60 or more a week in 
Zone I and $55 in Zone II. 


Generali Provisions—The other provisions 
of the Order, which are unchanged, are the 
same as in Order 4 except for a few minor 
details. One difference is that, in line with 
former practice, the revised order does not 
provide for a vacation with pay for em- 
ployees in municipal and school corpora- 
tions. 


a ee 


Report of Board 
(Continued from' page 476) 

meal period to be arranged at the discretion 
of the Conductor to permit most efficient 
performance of the work, but not later than 
six hours after starting work. The des- 
patcher will be notified when taking meal 
period. 


Manning of Trains, Etc. 


The request for a five-man crew on all 
runs is dropped. 


Pay Cheques for Vacation 


It was felt no difficulty should be en- 
countered in disposing of this matter at 
the local level. 


Disputes Referred to Board of Adjustment 
Clause to cover agreed to. 


Rates of Pay for Bus Operators 


With respect to the bus operators, it was 
agreed that the first, second and third class 
rates would be deleted and that effective 
September 1, 1959 an increase of 8.3 per 
cent would apply to the fourth class rate in 
effect August 31, 1959 less 1 per cent set 
aside for health and welfare benefits, and 
that a further 1.5 per cent increase would 
apply on the same rates effective June 1, 
1960. 

Rules changes, unless otherwise specified, 
to become effective March 15, 1960. 

(Signed) J. C. Anderson, A. W. Roebuck, 
J. W. Long, H. Halbersteadt, F. A. Collin, 
W. D. Thompson, A. Hand. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit in February up from both month and year earlier; 
seasonal benefit claimants included in the total up from January but down from 


February 1959, statistics“ show. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”’. 


Claimants+ for unemployment insurance 
on February 29 numbered 814,200, of whom 
217,000 were seasonal benefit claimants. 
This total was 4 per cent greater than the 
total of 782,500 (177,100 seasonal benefit) 
on January 29, and 2.3 per cent above the 
figure of 796,000 (243,000 seasonal benefit) 
on February 27, 1959. 

Seasonal benefit claimants totalled 40,000, 
or 23 per cent more than in January, but 
were 26,000, or 11 per cent below the level 
of February last year. The number on 
seasonal benefit is lower this year because, 
as a result of improved employment con- 
ditions in 1959 over 1958, fewer people 
exhausted regular benefit, and because of 
the increase in the maximum duration of 
regular benefit in effect since September 
1959. 

Fishermen included in the seasonal benefit 
claimants on February 29 numbered 29,000; 
on January 29 they totalled 26,000, and on 
February 27, 1959 they numbered 28,000. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during February numbered 240,300, com- 
pared with 306,600 in January and 220,900 
in February 1959. February was the first 
month since November 1959 in which the 
monthly total of claims filed was greater 
than in the corresponding month of last 
year. This is attributable partly to economic 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Number of initial and renewal claims also up 


factors and partly to the increase in the 
duration of benefit in effect since September 
1959. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 677,300 for Feb- 
ruary, compared with 620,000 for January 
and 673,400 for February 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.00 for February, $21.91 for January 
and $21.56 for February 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,946,- 
293 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At February 29 employers registered 
numbered 326,447, an increase of 106 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 6,144 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,528 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 139 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,477 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 137 cases, 
32 against employers and 105 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,573.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$24,841,607.92 compared with $29,135,- 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





805.55 in January and $18,446,070.36 in 
February 1959. Benefits paid in February 
totalled $62,585,968.43 compared with $54,- 
344,674.19 in January and $58,037,486.77 


in February 1959. The balance in the fund 
on February 29 was $408,141,026.81; on 
January 31 it was $445,885,387.32 and on 
February 28, 1959, $547,399,504.48. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1657A, March 10, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: In decision 
CUB-1657, dated July 21, 1959, the Um- 
pire directed the board of referees, pursuant 
to the authority vested in him under section 
76 of the Act, to rehear the case of the 
claimant and in doing so not only to 
examine the new evidence contained in two 
documents which the interested union had 
submitted during the oral hearing before 
him in Toronto on June 26, 1959, but also 
to make a complete review in its adjudica- 
tion, as it had apparently overlooked the 
fact that two separate premises were in- 
volved. 

Accordingly, the board of referees re- 
heard the case in St. Catharines, Ont., on 
September 23, 1959. The claimant was not 
present at the hearing but was represented 
by officials of the union mentioned above. 

The board took into consideration the 
new evidence produced. In addition to the 
brief and the leaflet submitted at the oral 
hearing before the Umpire, it consisted of 
paragraph 16 of a memorandum sent on 
June 30, 1959 by the regional claims officer 
of the Commission at Toronto to the 
same manager by an official of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, and a copy of a press release issued 
by the Nickel Information Service of that 
company on January 26, 1959. 

The letter dated July 16, 1959 reads in 
part: 


We regret, as we informed you on July 14, 
that it is not possible to supply this information 
as requested. It is not our normal practice to 
compile a day-by-day record of overall produc- 
tion... 

It should be pointed out that the start-up 
period was grossly irregular due to the abnor- 
mal circumstances which were the natural result 
of a three-month shut down of the entire 
production facilities of the Company. Much of 
the time immediately following resumption of 
work was devoted to restoration of production 
facilities to an operating condition and to build- 
ing up satisfactory in-process stocks of raw 
and intermediate materials. 

Our study does, however, indicate that 85% 
of the overall production rate in effect at the 
time the strike was called had not been attained 
by January 6 which I note is the day shown 
in the June 30th memo as that on which 
approximately 85% of the working force is 
deemed to have been recalled... 


The letter dated August 11, 1959 also 
reads: 

During our conference this afternoon you 
discussed with me the three prime factors in 
determining the location of our nickel refinery 
at Port Colborne as opposed to location in the 
Copper Cliff area. 


The three prime reasons were inferred by your 
office to be as follows: 


(1) An abundant supply of electricity at 
reasonable rates 


(2) Adequate supply of water, and 


(3) Accessibility to the prime market area 
along with adequate rail and water trans- 
portation. 


This will confim to you that our decision to 
locate the nickel refinery at Port Colborne was 
made mainly as the result of consideration of 
the above factors. 


The submission to the board of referees 
also contained a daily record “of hourly 
rate employees returning to work” at the 
Port Colborne plant following the settle- 
ment of the strike. It reads: 
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The insurance officer commented: “It will 
be noted from the above figures that on 5 
January, 1959, the date on which the 
resumption of work was considered to be 
appreciable, approximately 50% of the 
hourly rated employees of the Port Col- 
borne plant had returned to work and 85% 
was not attained until 19 January, 1959.” 

As the insurance officer who attended the 
hearing before the board of referees had 
reported that the transcript of the evidence 
was inadequate “due to the rapid fire man- 
ner” in which the oral evidence had been 
given, he was asked to prepare a narrative 
report, which reads as follows: 


The writer attended the rehearing of the 
Board of Referees session at St. Catharines on 
Wednesday, 23 September 1959. The chairman 
in his opening remarks suggested there were 
five prime points at issue and these were reason- 
ably taken in turn although at times the dis- 
cussion overlapped the various points enumer- 
ated. The five questions are set out on page 2 
of the transcript of evidence. 


(From the submission it would seem that 
there are 5 points to come to a decision on:— 


(1) No. of hourly rated employees who 
went on strike from each of the two plants, 
Copper Cliff and Port Colborne. 


(2) Are the Port Colborne and Sudbury 
plants considered as one or two. 


(3) If separated, their production, return 
date of employees and the number, will it be 
treated separately or both production employees 
may be considered together in separate premises. 


(4) The question of 85% being the basic 
percentage used in both production and em- 
ployees as being returned when calculated for 
the termination of the work stoppage. 


(5) The date to be arrived at with from 
the other 4 items a conclusion may be derived 
therefrom). 


Question 1 dealt primarily with the number 
of employees at the Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne plants and it was agreed that the figure 
was 14,513 as set out in the initial submission. 


The second point raised was whether or not 
the Sudbury (which includes the mill and 
smelter at Copper Cliff and all adjacent mining 
properties) and Port Colborne plants constitute 
separate premises. It was agreed, after some 
discussion among the union and the members 
of the Board of Referees, they did not con- 
stitute separate premises within the meaning 
of the Act but were an integrated part of a 
continuous operation, being geographically 
separated for reasons as set out on page 7 of 
the submission to the Board of Referees. They 
established, to their satisfaction, that one would 
not operate without the other and while they 
have separate locals, they nevertheless bargained 
as a unit with the employer. 


The third point raised a question only that 
if they were found to be separate premises then 
the production quotas necessary to establish 
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an appreciable resumption of work would have 
to be considered on an individual basis. This 
question no longer became pertinent when the 
point raised in question 2 was decided in 
favour of one operation. 


Question 4 introduced the 85% yard stick 
established by various Umpires as constituting 
percentage required in either personnel recalled 
or production attained or both. The employee 
member, Mr. W. J. Marshall, a member of 
the UAW union and international representa- 
tive, was quite emphatic in expressing the 
union’s viewpoint on this percentage require- 
ment. He was of the same opinion as was the 
research director and union representative, Mr. 
H. L. Robinson of the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, that there should be no “gim- 
micks” associated with the denial of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit from the day following 
the signing of the bargaining agreement with 
the employer. In this case they argued to the 
effect that following the signing of the agree- 
ment on 19 December 1958, employees of 
International Nickel Co. should have been 
entitled to benefit from 20 December 1958 on. 
It was pointed out that the agreement signed 
had to be ratified by the employees and this 
was not completed until 23 December 1958 
and that the employer and the union both felt 
it not advisable to recall anybody the day 
before Christmas and therefore the day the 
first persons were recalled was 26 December 
1958. At best they insisted that relief from 
disqualification should have occurred as of this 
date. It was pointed out by the chairman that 
if they wished to have serious consideration 
given to this particular point, it should be 
taken up by the various unions for discussion 
wit ee Unemployment Insurance Advisory 

oard. 


Following some lengthy discussion, all parties 
agreed that they had to be guided by the 
present jurisprudence established by the Umpire 
and that 85% was, under usual conditions, 
necessary, having due respect to personnel and 
production. The union representative chose to 
dismiss the letter from the employer under date 
of 16 July 1959 in relation to production 
attained on a day to day basis following settle- 
ment of the dispute. He inferred that the com- 
pany were unwilling to furnish day to day 
production figures even though the employer 
pointed out the complexity of their operations 
prevented this and more so, due to the neces- 
ake of starting up following a three months’ 
strike. 


At this time and several times later I drew 
to the attention of the union representative that 
the Commission did not lightly regard the em- 
ployer’s statement as of no consequence because 
they could not furnish day to day production 
figures. The commission did, however, accept 
the statement furnished by the employer as 
authentic when they stated that, as a result 
of their study, it was indicated that 85% of 
the overall production rate in effect at the 
time the strike was called had not been attained 
by 6 January 1959, etc. The union representa- 
tive stated that all we had was a lot of shadow 
boxing regarding production figures. Several 
times I again stated the Commission accepted 
the factual evidence in the employer’s letter of 
16 July 1959 and pointed out the following. 
One of the conditions of return to work was 
the re-implementation of the 40-hour work 
week. In turn, I pointed out that even working 
a 40-hour week. in contrast to the 32-hour week 
they were working on 23 September 1958, they 
still were unable to turn out 85% of the 











production previously attained. This would sug- 
gest that due to the shutdown on account of 
the strike, it was not feasible to reach their 
potential at this time. The union further argued 
that the employer had two choices to make 
early in June 1958 and that was to implement 
further lay-offs in addition to the 1200 laid off 
in March 1958 or reduce the work week to 
32 hours. He insisted that this decision saved 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund a very sub- 
stantial loss and that we should take this into 
consideration when considering work resump- 
tion. The union finally dropped the question of 
production attained and chose to argue the 
point on the 20% allowance for a four-day 
week, or in other words, that the 85% should 
be based on 80% of the personnel recalled, etc. 


It was at this time that the employee repre- 
sentative chose to call it man hours worked 
and that there should be 85% of 80% of the 
man hours of production worked in effect on 
23 September 1958. I endeavoured to point out 
the only two requirements the Commission were 
concerned with under the Act were personnel 
recalled and production attained and that if 
they want to introduce man hours worked that 
was something new and aside from the require- 
ments. It will be noted that these man hours 
of employment have been introduced in the 
minority report of the dissenting employee 
member at this hearing. 


The union representative, Mr. H. L. Robinson, 
stated that the Commission were in error when 
they referred to the news item published by 
the Financial Post which was in the form of a 
brochure and filed as an exhibit. This news 
item was dated 26 January 1959 and the union 
representative referred me to an item in the 
same brochure under date of 2 January 1959. 
It was his contention that production had ex- 
ceeded 20% by a stepped-up programme. This 
stepped-up production percentage was quoted 
in the release under date of 26 January 1959 
but it was not so stated in the press release of 
2 January 1959. However, in the press release 
of 2 January 1959, it reads as follows: “Inter- 
national Nickel Company plans to maintain 
output at a rate of some ten thousand tons 
a month each of nickel and copper which is 
almost 20% higher than before the start of 
the recent strike.” 


I pointed out that this was not an accom- 
plished fact on 6 January 1959, it was only 
the employer’s plans at that date and as there 
is no production shift on the week-ends, it did 
not have much bearing. It was more reasonable 
to consider that there had been some culmina- 
tion of this plan somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 26 January 1959 and that this increased 
production was non-existent on 6 January 
1959 when we terminated disqualifications under 
Section 63 on the basis of employees recalled. 


Further arguments were advanced by the 
union to the effect that there never had been 
any reduced production because the employer 
was in a position to make all deliveries from 
stock piles to his customers during the strike. 
The employee member of the Board agreed with 
this thinking, stating that they had immense 
stock reserves both in Canada and in the 
United States in bond to the U.S. government. 
The union representative placed considerable 
value on the employer’s brief as submitted to 
the Board of Conciliation appointed by the 
Minister of Labour of the Province of Ontario, 
which was included as an exhibit and which 
the union used as one of the reasons for an 
increased wage demand when presenting their 
case. We could find no significant information 
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in this lengthy report that would necessarily 
apply to the implementation of section 63 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and in par- 
ticular, the requirements as to an appreciable 
resumption of production following the work 
stoppage due to the strike. 


The board, by a majority decision, dis- 
missed the appeal. Its decision reads, in 
part, as follows: 


...At the request of the Umpire due con- 
sideration was given regarding both Port Col- 
borne and Copper Cliff being separate premises. 
This was clarified that owing to the method 
of production it was not possible to separate 
the plants, but to deal with them as one unit. 
The 85% based as the calculating figure for 
the return of both production and employees, 
was founded on other decision CUB-1158. It 
was agreed that this would be the basis of 
calculation. 


The Board after hearing the oral evidence of 
the several members, and taking into consider- 
ation the new evidence produced, also the 
request of the Umpire regarding separate prem- 
ises, and the evidence in the submission, arrives 
at the conclusion that there were 84.19% em- 
ployees returned to work on January 6th, 1959, 
hence the termination of the work stoppage 
would be January 5th, 1959... 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated, in part, as follows: 


With reference to the 85% which being an 
interpretation of Section 63 (1) (a) of the Act 
which has been interpreted by various umpires, 
this case being of a unique nature, I would 
respectfully submit that the 85% ruling should 
not be applicable. In fact it is my considered 
opinion that this percentage should either be 
modified or on the resumption of work those 
employees in a strike bound plant not being 
recalled immediately, providing they are willing 
and able to accept other employment, should 
qualify for benefit under the Regulations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act... 

Because the Company were either unable, 
or unwilling to supply production figures, the 
only fair basis on which I can adjudicate this 
claim is to work on the assumption that 14,513 
employees were employed prior to the strike, 
on a 32-hour week. This in essence is a 20% 
reduction in the normal work week and in 
applying the 85% yardstick, this I submit 
should be used on the basis of man hours 
which will decrease the 11,611 employees to 
9,869 employees, which in turn based on the 
percentage figures would in turn have made 
the disqualification from December 23rd, 1958, 
to January 4th, 1959... 


From the board of referees’ decision of 
September 23, 1959, the interested union 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 

First, that the principle that at the end of 
a strike, workers are disqualified from Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit until there has been 
a substantial resumption of work (usually 
deemed to be when production or the number 
of employees back at work, or both, depending 
upon the circumstances, have reached 85% of 
what they were immediately before the strike 
began) is wrong and unfair; 

Secondly, that the above principle was incor- 
rectly applied in this case; 
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Thirdly, the Board made its decision on the 
basis of the fact, not disputed by the Union, 
that 84.19% of the number of employees of 
the International Nickel Company in Sudbury 
and Port Colborne had returned to work on 
Tuesday, January 6, 1959. However, the Board 
made this decision without taking any steps to 
obtain the additional information which the 
Union requested and which would have enabled 
the Board to arrive at a correct interpretation 
of the above fact. 


This is a test case, chosen to represent all 
hourly rated employees of the International 
Nickel Company both at Coppercliff and Port 
Colborne, whose disqualification from benefit 
was ruled to have terminated January 5, 1959. 


The union also requested a further oral 
hearing before him, which was held in 
Toronto on February 4, 1960. The union 
was represented by H. L. Robinson, its 
Research Director, who was assisted by the 
President and the Vice-President respec- 
tively of Local 637, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission by F. G. Power and 
G. I. Shearer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: For ob- 
vious reasons, it seems, the appellant union 
did not question the fact that the represen- 
tative claimant had lost his employment 
on September 24, 1958 by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed and thereby came within the pur- 
view of subsection (1) of section 63 of the 
Act; nor did the union contend that the 
claimant fulfilled the requirements of the 
relieving provisions of subsection (2) of 
that section. The objections raised by the 
union are concerned solely with the dura- 
tion of the disqualification as imposed by 
the insurance officer and, after taking into 
consideration the oral representations sub- 
mitted by the union’s representative at the 
hearings before me, may be summed up as 
follows: 


1. The disqualification should have been made 
to terminate on the day the labour dispute was 
settled; or, failing that, 

2. The determination by the insurance officer 
of the date of the resumption of work should 
have taken into account 

(a) that the work on the premises had, for 
some time before the strike, been operating on 
a 32-hour week due to large stocks of unsold 
nickel in the hands of the company, and 
_ (b) that, after the strike, the employees were 
immediately placed on a 40-hour week, as the 
company intended to increase its output about 
20% higher than before the strike to restore 


its customer inventories as well as replenish 
its working stocks. 


The first one of the union’s objections is 
contrary to the explicit wording of sub- 
section (1) (a) of section 63 of the Acct, 
which provides that a claimant who has 
lost his employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour dis- 
pute is disqualified from receiving benefit 
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“until the termination of the stoppage of 
work”. Consequently, whether that provi- 
sion is based on a “wrong and unfair” 
principle cannot be a relevant consideration 
in deciding the point at issue, as I must take 
the law as I find it. Moreover, I believe it 
must be based on a sound and _ logical 
principle in view of the admitted fact that 
a force once set in motion may produce 
effects which can be assessed only after an 
interval has elapsed. For example, in the 
case dealt with in the Umpire’s decision 
CUB-827, the stoppage of work, as a normal 
consequence, had resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the employer’s premises and equip- 
ment and these could not be reconditioned 
or repaired for an immediate resumption of 
work upon settlement of the dispute. The 
Umpire held in that case that the extended 
stoppage was due to the labour dispute for 
the period required to place the premises 
and equipment in working condition, as 
the record did not support the contention 
that the employer had chosen deliberately 
to keep the plant idle to suit his own 
convenience. 


In the present case, the record shows 
that if the company did not recall all of 
its employees to work immediately after 
the settlement of the labour dispute, it was 
“due to the abnormal circumstances which 
were the natural result of a three-month 
shutdown of the entire production facilities 
of the Company” and, as a consequence, 
“much of the time” following the settle- 
ment “was devoted to restoration of pro- 
duction facilities to an operating condition 
and to building up satisfactory in-process 
stocks of raw and intermediate materials”. 
If the statistical data which I am about to 
examine should show also that a substan- 
tial resumption of work did not take place 
at the company’s premises until some time 
after the settlement of the dispute, the 
extended stoppage, in the absence of con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, shall have 
to be attributed to a direct and normal 
consequence of the labour dispute. 


The information supplied by the com- 
pany with respect to the resumption of its 
operations indicates that “85% of the over- 
all production rate in effect at the time the 
strike was called had not been attained by 
January 6”. That information does not 
show when such a rate was attained, nor 
does it differentiate between the respective 
rates of production reached at each one of 
the two plants involved in the present case, 
which is essential because, as I intimated 
in referring this case to the board of 
referees, we are here dealing with two 
separate premises. 








The distance between the two plants— 
both situated in the province of Ontario, 
but one in Copper Cliff, which is in the 
north-western part of the province, and 
the other in Port Colborne, which is in 
the south-western part thereof—is approx- 
imately 350 miles. Under these geographical 
conditions, and no matter how tightly 
integrated or interdependent, functionally or 
otherwise, those plants were, the conten- 
tion that they were, for the purpose of 
the company’s operations, the same prem- 
ises has no more foundation in law than 
it has in fact. Nor can the reasons which 
allegedly prompted the company to build 
one of the plants in question at Port Col- 
borne rather than near or at Copper Cliff 
be considered otherwise than as additional 
and more convincing reasons why they 
should be separate units. 


It is a general rule of statutory construc- 
tion that if a statute uses a term which is 
not explicitly defined in the statute itself, 
such term is used in its commonly and 
generally accepted sense or meaning. Ac- 
cordingly, in the absence of a definition in 
the Act of the terms “factory,” “workshop” 
and “premises” as used in section 63, such 
terms must be given their commonly or 
generally accepted meaning, that is, as 
referring to the geographical location of 
any unit of an enterprise. That such was 
also the intended meaning of those terms is 
made clear enough in subsection (3) of that 
section, which provides that each depart- 
ment shall be deemed to be a separate 
factory or workshop for the purpose of 
section 63, whenever separate branches of 
work commonly carried on as_ separate 
businesses in separate premises happen to 
be carried on in separate departments “on 
the same premises”. 


From the above it will be readily seen 
that the legislator’s apparent intent was to 
give a claimant such protection or relief 
from disqualification as could be derived 
from the fact that the labour dispute which 
caused his loss of employment did not 
occur at the factory, etc., at which he was 
employed, but at some other factory, etc., 
and this notwithstanding that both premises 
were owned and operated by the same 
person. 


Consequently, the question of the date 
of the termination of the stoppage of work, 
which I have to decide, must be examined 
in the light of my finding that there are 
two separate premises involved and of the 
fact that the information supplied by the 
company does not differentiate between the 
respective rates of production reached at 
each one of those two plants. As a result, I 
am, therefore, left with no alternative but 
to decide that question on the basis of the 
daily record of the hourly rated employees 
returning to work after the settlement of 
the dispute at Port Colborne and Copper 
Cliff respectively. 


In that connection, the record shows that 
the insurance officer and the board of 
referees were very generous in considering 
that a substantial resumption of work had 
already taken place on January 6, 1959. 
As a matter of fact, 81 per cent of the 
employees had by then resumed work at 
Copper Cliff and only 53 per cent at Port 
Colborne, and this, particularly in respect 
of the latter plant, falls short of the per- 
centage usually considered to be sufficient 
to rule that a stoppage of work has ter- 
minated, i.e., 85 per cent. However, I will 
not disturb their erroneous finding as my 
decision, in view of section 80 of the Act, 
can have no practical effect on the benefit 
already paid as a result of the board’s 
decision. In other words, my decision has 
but academic interest in that respect. 


The point raised by the union regarding 
the working week having been shorter before 
the strike than after is one that cannot 
carry any weight in the absence of definite 
evidence that the employer’s delay in recall- 
ing the employees to work after the settle- 
ment of the dispute was due to the com- 
pany’s decision to increase its production 
rather than to factors which had arisen out 
of and were attributable to the dispute. 
To say that this latter situation was the one 
which prevailed is a reasonable assumption, 
as it seems that the company’s decision to 
increase its output should have had the 
effect of expediting rather than retarding 
their return to work. 

For the above reasons, the union’s appeal 
is dismissed. 





U.S. Employment Up, Employment Down in March 


Primarily because the weather was abnormally severe—the worst in any March 
since 1941—employment fell and unemployment rose in the United States in March, the 
U.S. Department of Labor reported last month. The usual pattern for March is just the 


opposite. 


Employment totalled 64,257,000, a decline of 253,000 from February. Unemployment 
amounted to 4,206,000, an increase of 275,000. The seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 


ment rose to 5.4 from 4.8 per cent. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 185 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 163 contracts in these categries was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) Overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
Trace, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Pést.sOftice slah. 2 reeglenieass. ech. 2 one bly... 9 $164,046.11 
ROMP vesliieathe.. hve. et wetter. ett. cert, ... 3 6,863.00 
‘Transport, ont)... aa. resin. math. Bee. teects...s 1 98,373.21 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $20,334.82 was collected from 17 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 405 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto. ) 


Department of Agriculture 


Kentville N S: Malcolm L Wallace, supply & erection of storage bldg & workshop, 
Experimental Farm. near Eyebrow Sask: W E Clark & C E Lewis, construction of dykes 
& canal excavation, Eyebrow Lake Diversion. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering bathroom floors, kitchen floors & 
counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Regina Sask: Superior Plumbing & Heating, *plumbing 
maintenance, service contract, Projects 7/48 & 8/49. Chilliwack B C: Jensen & Johnsen 
Landscape Contractors Ltd, landscaping for 100 housing units (DND 6/58). Victoria B C: 
G A Barker Construction, *supply & installation of 32 plastic laminated counter tops in 
rental units, Veterans Projects 6, 6A &7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Huber Electric Ltd, construction of diesel electric 
power plant & electrical wiring at Fond du Lac IDS; Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
& additions to two classroom bldg, Onion Lake CE IDS. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: 
Fisher Metal Products Ltd, kitchen & laundry improvements, Kamloops IRS; Gordon 
Latham Ltd, conversion of heating plant, Kamloops IRS. Lytton Indian Agency B C: 
Interior Plumbing & Heating, plumbing improvements, St George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction 
& Engineering Ltd, installation of tele-communication cable, RCAF Station. Dartmouth: 
N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations to fire control bldg No 5, RCNAD; 
Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, construction of ash silo, central heating plant, HMCS 
Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, installation of telecommunication cable, 
RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Cribb Construction Co Ltd, construction of temporary house 
& installation of steam generator, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Landino Zuccarini, 
renovation of bldg No 92, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Koppers of Canada Ltd, *manu- 
facture & installation of acoustic treatment of exhaust silencer for high speed wind tunnel, 
NAE. Sarcee Alta: McIntosh Equipment Ltd, construction of POL service station & pave- 
ment in Camp. Whitehorse Y T: Electric Power Equipment Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical 
distribution system, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Borden Ont: McNeilly & Bavington Ltd, repainting interior of 23 bldgs; Burnley 
Contracting Ltd, interior painting of 185 PMQ’s. Hamilton Ont: The Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of steel water reservoir & appurtenances, RCAF Station, Mount Hope. 
Winnipeg Man: Paul Pallas Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 49 PMQs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, installation of stainless steel canopies, 
RCAF Station. St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering. Cornwallis N S: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, interior fire retardent painting 
of Bldg S-25, Temporary Hospital, HMCS Stadacona; Maritime Automatic Sprinkler Ltd, 
supply & installation of automatic fire protection system, Naval Garage, HMC Dockyard. 
Quebec Que: Adjutor Pouliot, interior painting & repair of Bldgs 1, 2, 3 & 4, Artillery 
Park. Hagersville Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal Works, re-roofing Hangar No. 
7, Military Camp. Hamilton Ont: Beaver Lumber Co Ltd, repairs & renovations to Bldg 
No 5, HMCS Star. Napanee Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
drill hall floor, Armoury. Petawawa Ont: Acme Spraying & Caulking, repainting interior 
of Bldg L-57, Camp. Toronto Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior re-painting of four bldgs 
at No 6 Personnel Depot, Sunnybrook Park. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, interior painting of No 2 Administration Bldg, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill 
Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Winnipeg Man: Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, 
repair of composition & tar roofs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: W J English 
& Co Ltd, re-roofing drill hall bldg, HMCS Unicorn. Calgary Alta: Custom Floor 
Coverings Ltd, installation of floors in rooms, Mewata Armouries; Canadian Western 
Natural Gas Co Ltd, *replacement of gas main & related work throughout PMQ area, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, re-roofing 
of bldg No 8, HMC Dockyard. North Jericho B C: Thorn & Co Ltd, application of 
asphalt & gravel roof on Hangar 7. Prince Rupert B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, re-roofing of 
bldgs, HMCS Chatham. Vernon B C: Inland Painters & Decorators, supply & installation 
of flooring of five bldgs, Military Camp. Mile Post 1083 (Destruction Bay) Y T: Samson- 
Kmet Floorshop Ltd, painting of row housing, North West Highway System; Whitehorse 
Electric Co Ltd, electrical repairs, row housing, North West Highway System. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, supply & erection of Industrial Bldg, 
Airbase. 


Department of Public Works 


Campbellton Nfld: Cape Horn Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Harbour 
Grace Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St John’s Nfid: 
Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, alterations to canteen, Customs Bldg. Borden 
P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of inspection station for Department of 
Agriculture. P E I National Park P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, paving, Dalvay to Brackley 
Point Beach, 8.0 miles, Gulf Shore Road. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office. Cornwallis N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, removal of jetty, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of shops bldg for 
Department of Transport. Little River N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Little Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. McEachern’s 
Point N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf extension. St Stephen N B: R E 
MacCready, alterations & additions to Customs & Immigration Bldg. Baie St Paul Que: 
Charles Eugene Tremblay, addition & alterations, post office. Grande Riviere Que: Edouard 
Perron & Arthur Morin, erection of post office bldg. La Tuque Que: Sylvio Beland, 
reconstruction of wharf. Mont Laurier Que: Dufort & Lavoie, construction of wharf. 
Montreal Que: Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning interior of customs examining warehouse; 
McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease; 
Richard Nantel, removal of ashes, garbage, etc from federal bldgs; Caplan Construction 
Ltd, repairs to Postal Station “B” for accommodation for Trans-Canada Airlines. Outre- 
mont Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Station. Quebec Que: Entre- 
tiens Industriels & Sanitaires Orleans Enr, cleaning interior of Pollack Bldg. Ste Anne de 
la Pocatiere Que: Kebec Construction Ltd, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. St Maxime de Scott Que: Benoit Grenier, erection of post office bldg. St Pamphile 
Que: Gerard Dube, erection of post office bldg. Varennes Que: Danis Construction Inc, 
wharf reconstruction. Belle River Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of east 
training wall. Dundas Ont: T A Gowling Construction Co, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improve- 
ments, Burlington Beach Wharf, Stage 3; Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, repairs to 
fenders, Wellington St Extension. Niagara Falls Ont: Stewart Hinan Corp Ltd, construc- 
tion of UIC office bldg. Norwich Ont: McKinney Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & remodelling 
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to federal bldg. Orleans Ont: Dufort & Lavoie, construction of post office. Ottawa Ont: 
Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; William 
D’Aoust Construction Ltd, installation of new stairs & elevator, West Langevin Block; 
Able Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Plant Products Laboratory, CEF; Allied Bldg 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior of Veterans’ Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; Guy Morin 
Bldg Cleaning, cleaning interior of Empire Bldg; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning 
interior of Kent-Albert Bldg; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, general alterations to rooms 
H-7 & H-10 (Nutrition Division), Department of National Health & Welfare, Food & 
Drug Laboratory Bldg, Tunney’s Park; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, interior redecoration & 
related repair work, No 4 Temporary Bldg, Lyon St; C Howard Simpkin Ltd, supply & 
installation of electrical distribution transformers, Confederation Bldg, Wellington St. 
Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, window cleaning, federal 
bldgs. Pelee Island Ont: Rieger Bros Construction Ltd, repairs to west wharf. Perth Ont: 
R T Parks & Son Ltd, alterations & improvements to postal accommodation, federal bldg. 
Toronto Ont: Wm Harris Cartage Ltd, removal of ashes, garbage, waste paper, etc from 
federal bldgs; New York Window Cleaning Ltd, cleaning windows in federal bldgs & 
bldgs under lease; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning interior of MacKenzie Bldg. Fisher 
Branch Man: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Pukatawagan Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs, The Pas Agency. Winnipeg Man: 
A Rebiffe Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to second floor of federal bldg 
for Department of Public Works amalgamated office accommodation; Al Reynolds 
(Transfer), removal of garbage & ashes, various federal bldgs. White Fox Sask: C M 
Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Canmore Alta: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Medicine Hat Alta: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kitimat B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. New Westminster B C: J Boshard & Son Ltd, painting of 
Railway Bridge; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, superstructure repairs, Railway Bridge. Port 
Coquitlam B C: Alex Park & Son Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Prince George B C: 
Carl Wedemeyer, interior painting of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Mercury Maintenance 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior of New Customs Bldg; Coronation Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to sub-basement for Department of Fisheries, Old Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Wiah Point B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, construction of boat harbour 
(floats ). 
Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bridgewater N S: Andrew Hebb, interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg; Braden J Keefe, altera- 
tions to Pier 21. Liverpool N S: Russell Williams, interior painting, federal bldg. Truro 
N S: F C McCurdy, acoustic work, federal bldg. Point Sapin N B: Leo LeBlanc, dredging. 
Cabano Que: Alfred Caron, painting & replacement of glass, public bldg. Chandler Que: 
Paul Lanting, interior repairs & repainting, federal bldg. Montreal Que: Otis Elevator Co 
Ltd, elevator alterations, 1631 Delorimier St. Quebec Que: Paul Henri Lafond, construction 
of new stairs, Champlain Harbour Station. Ste Marie de Beauce Que: Jean Ferland, 
interior repainting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. Sorel Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, 
dredging. Arnprior Ont: Roy Goodfellow, replacement of boiler units, Civil Defence 
College; Patrick Vineskie, construction of ceiling, Civil Defence College. Cobourg Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Chapleau Ont: C U Collins Stores, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: Lauzon Bros, interior painting, federal bldg. Hamilton 
Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging in Wentworth Street Slip. Kemptville Ont: Harold 
Patterson, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: W M Morgan & Son, installation of 
kitchen ventilation system, Saunders Cafeteria, CEF; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to 
dome, Dominion Observatory, CEF; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, alterations to Science 
Service Laboratory, CEF; Aerodyne Ltd, repairs to cooling system, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Montreal Rd; F Thibault Lumber & Wrecker Ltd, demolition of houses, 
Slater & Bay Sts; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, repairs to air-conditioning system, Food & 
Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, repairs to cooling system, 
Virus Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; R & R Construction, alterations to Union Station; 
Sanco Ltd, disinfecting & deodorizing of washrooms in various bldgs; Industrial Demoli- 
tion, demolition of old O’Keeke’s Brewery bldg; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, general 
repairs to Science Service Laboratory; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, alterations to No 1 
Temporary Bldg; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to skylights, Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Federal Electric Construction Ltd, replacement of electrical fixtures, Woods Cana- 
dian Bldg; Federal Air Conditioning, repairs to refrigeration, Postal Station “B”, Sparks 

(Continued on page 503) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1950 

Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose 0.5 per cent from 126.9 to 127.5 
between March and April.* In April 1959 
the index stood at 125.4. 

Although all five group indexes were 
higher, an increase of 1.3 per cent in the 
food index accounted for most of the rise 
in the total index. 

The rise in the month was the first after 
four successive declines, and it brought the 
index back to the January level. The all- 
time high, 128.3, was recorded last Nov- 
ember. 

The food index rose from 119.4 to 120.9 
as price increases occurred for bread, eggs, 
citrus fruits, apples, potatoes and chicken. 
Beef and pork prices were generally lower, 
as were those for most imported fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index moved from 142.9 to 
143.3, a rise of 0.3 per cent. The rent 
component was unchanged but the home- 
ownership component recorded a further 
increase. 

An upward movement of 0.4 per cent in 
the clothing index, from 110.4 to 110.8, 
reflected scattered price increases for some 
items of footwear and men’s clothing as 
well as for items of women’s clothing up 
from sale levels of previous months. 

In the household operation index, a frac- 
tional increase from 123.4 to 123.5 reflected 
somewhat higher prices for some appliances 
resulting from initial pricing of 1960 models, 
as well as furniture prices up from sale 
levels. These increases, combined with some 
price increases for household utensils and 
equipment, more than balanced lower prices 
for textiles. 

A movement of 0.1 per cent in other 
commodities and services from 137.0 to 
137.1 was due to higher doctors’ and den- 
tists’ fees. Price declines were limited to 
gasoline, bicycles and toilet soap. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 
1959) were: food 119.3, shelter 140.5, 
clothing 109.6, household operation 122.6 
and other commodities and services 133.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, March 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) moved fractionally lower 
between February and March, dropping 0.2 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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per cent from 230.0 to 229.6. It was the 
second successive decline of that proportion. 

The March 1960 index was slightly below 
the year-earlier figure of 230.6. 

During the month, five of the major 
group indexes moved lower, two _ higher, 
and one remained unchanged. 

The downward movement in the animal 
products group continued; the index dropped 
a further 0.7 per cent, from 242.6 in Feb- 
ruary to 240.8. The non-ferrous metals 
group index moved 0.3 per cent lower, 
from 178.2 to 177.6. Three other groups— 
vegetable products, textile products and 
wood products—were only perceptibly 
lower. 

Indexes for non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products were slightly higher. 

The index for iron products was un- 
changed at 256.3 for the third consecutive 
month. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
edged up 0.4 per cent, from 217.9 to 218.8, 
between March 25 and April 22. The field 
products index rose 1.8 per cent, from 174.4 
to 180.6, reflecting price gains for potatoes 
and rye, western flaxseed and eastern corn, 
barley and hay. The animal products index 
eased off 0.5 per cent from 258.3 to 256.9 
as declines for calves and hogs, chiefly on 
eastern markets, and eggs and butterfat in 
the East were almost balanced by gains for 
steers and lambs, the latter mainly in the 
East, and poultry. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1959=100) de- 
creased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between February and March.* Only the 
Edmonton-Calgary index increased, by a 
fractional 0.1 per cent. 

Declines ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina to 0.8 per 
cent in Montreal. 

Lower food indexes were mainly respon- 
sible for movements in the total indexes as 
foods declined in all ten cities. Decreases 
in the food index ranged from a fractional 
0.1 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary to 2.3 
per cent in Montreal. In contrast, clothing 
indexes rose in all ten cities, with increases 
ranging from 0.2 per cent in Montreal and 
Vancouver. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
five city indexes up, three unchanged and 
two down from February levels. House- 
hold operation indexes rose in seven cities, 
remained unchanged in two cities and de- 
clined in St. John’s. Other commodities and 
services group indexes were lower in four 
of the ten regional cities, unchanged in three 
cities and up a fractional 0.1 per cent in 
the other three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Montreal —1.0 to 126.5; 
Toronto —0.5 to 129.2; Vancouver —0.4 
to 128.7; St. John’s —0.3 to 114.5t; Halifax 
—0.3 to 126.7; Saint John —0.2 to 128.9; 
Ottawa —0.2 to 127.4; Winnipeg —0.1 to 
124.0; Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 123.4; and 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 123.3. 





Index 1949=100 
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Monthly Indexes 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1960 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose to a record high 
between mid-February and mid-March, 
advancing 0.1 per cent from 125.6 to 125.7. 
The increase was mainly attributable to 
rising food prices, which after falling for 
five months climbed, as is usual at this time 
of year; the rise in the food component was 
0.3 per cent. The housing index rose 0.1 
per cent. 

The US. 
123d 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) remained un- 
changed at 109.9 between mid-January and 
mid-February. This was lower than the 
index for February 1959, which was 110.3. 


index for March 1959 was 





“Tight Money” One of Challenges Facing Canadians—OFL 


More than 800 persons attended the 2nd Education Conference of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, held in Niagara Falls, February 13 and 14, and heard about 
challenges to Canadians in the form of tight money, import competition, automation, U.S. 
investment and the growth of the White Collar class. 

Doug Hamilton, OFL Secretary, acted as Chairman of the Conference. 

Items on the agenda that were discussed at the Conference included: Our Changing 
Economy, Public Relations, Welfare for Workers, International Affairs, Fair Employment 


Practices, Political Policy for Labour. 





+On base June 1951=100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commun- 
icate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 139. 
Aged 

1. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. Guide for State Sur- 
veys on Aging; a Manual to aid States and 
Communities in Program Planning for 
Their Growing Population of Older Citi- 
zens to assist in Preparations for Participa- 
tion in the 1961 White House Conference 
on Aging. With Adaptations for Community 
Use. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 110. 


2. WALKER, KENNETH MACFARLANE. Com- 
mentary on Age. London, Cape, 1952. Pp. 
192. 

Contents: The Problem of Old Age. Body 
Changes in Old Age. Ageing of the Tissues. 
Rejuvenation. Man’s Span of Life. The Psy- 
chological Changes in Old Age. The Treatment 
of Old Age. The Philosophy of Old Age. The 
Religious View of Old Age. Old Age and 
Society. Ways of solving the Old-Age Problem. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were sponsored 
by the Federal Department of Labour and 
published in Ottawa in 1959. 


3. BRUCE, JOHN W. Labour’s Views on 
the Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is General Organizer of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada. He empha- 
sizes the importance of retaining older workers. 


4. CAMPBELL, JAN. Experience Available. 
Pp. 4. 

The author, who is National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation and Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older Work- 
ers, tells about the problems of the older 
worker and of the educational program which 
the Federal Department of Labour is carrying 
out to help solve the problem. 

5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. On 
Your Agenda. Pp. 9. 

A short play about a meeting of a joint 
labour-management committee at which prob- 
lems affecting the plant are discussed and 
solutions proposed. 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Plans are for People. Pp. 8. 
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A short play which tells how a joint Jabour- 
management committee can improve industrial 
relations in a plant. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABourR. Top 
of the Iceberg. Pp. 7. 

A short play showing how joint labour- 
Management consultation helped one firm to 
improve its product by inviting suggestions 
from the workers. 

8. CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM HArveEy. In- 
dustry’s Views on the Older Worker Prob- 
lem. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Vice-President of the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

9. LINDAL, WALTER JACOBSON. Plan Now 
for Winter Works Campaigns. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, chairman of the National Em- 
ployment Committee in Winnipeg, describes 
four steps to relieve winter unemployment: 
(1) indoors construction work; (2) household 
painting, decorating and repairs; (3) construc- 
tion repairs in non-residential buildings; and, 
(4) a “Municipal Winter Works _ Incentive 
Program.” The speaker concludes that every- 
one should support winter employment cam- 
paigns. 

10. STARR, MICHAEL. A Summary of the 
Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 


The Minister of Labour points out that older 
workers have acquired know-how, experience, 
judgment and _ stability. Their record with 
regard to accident rates, absenteeism and 
labour turn-over is superior. 

11. WuirE, Cecit G. Hold that Pension. 
Pp. 4. 


The author, who is Senior Actuary in the 
Department of Insurance in Ottawa, spoke 
about the importance for the employee who 
changes jobs to preserve the pensions he earns 
with a succession of employers. 


Collective Bargaining 


12. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
[Collective Bargaining Today]. Proceedings, 
Third Annual Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 
15 and 16, 1959. Washington, 1959. Pp. 99. 


Among the speakers were Walter Reuther, 
President of the U.A.W., David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, James B. Carey, President of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, and 
Senator Stuart Symington. 

13. NEW YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
Tics. Union Agreement in New York State; 
Duration of Agreements and Provisions for 
Re-opening, Deferred Increases, and Escal- 
ation. New York, 1959. Pp. 27. 


Based on a study of 917 union agreements 
covering 1,400,000 workers. 


14. NEw York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Union Agreements in the Con- 
struction Industry in New York State. New 
York, 1959. Pp. 56. 


A study of selected provisions of 375 union 
agreements covering 228,000 workers. 

15. U.S. Bureau OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining. 
Pt. 1. Vesting Provisions and Requirements 
for Early Retirement; Pt. 2. Involuntary 
Retirement Provisions, Late 1958. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 29. 

A study of 300 plans. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


16. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled in Thirty-Seven Coun- 
tries of the World; Domestic Programs and 
International Activities in Technical Assist- 
ance. Prepared for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, United States Senate, 
and its Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organization (Pursuant to S. 
Res. 347, 85th Congress, and S. Res. 42, 
86th Congress). Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Ppwis3, 


17. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION. Psychological Services in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, by Salvatore G. 
DiMichael. Washington, GPO [1959] Pp. 53. 


Economics 


18. GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The 
Affluent Society. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1958. Pp. 368. 


A book on economics. 


19. SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY. Econ- 
omics; an Introductory Analysis. 4th ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 810. 


An introduction to economics for college 
students. 


Industrial Relations 


20. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Industrial Relations Here and Now; 
Trends, Issues, and Company Practices. 
New York, c1959. Pp. 123. 

_ Topics discussed include collective bargain- 
ing, discipline, management communications 
with employees, and management development. 

21. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Joint Consultation in Practice, a Survey in 
British Industry. [Paris, OEEC, n.d., 1959?) 
Ppe-43s 

Contents: Why Joint Consultation? The 
Forms it takes. How Groups are represented. 
How Committees work. How Representatives 
report back. What Consultation can achieve. 


What People feel about Consultation. Other 
Kinds of Consultation. Pointers to Practice. 


22. Prives, M. Z. Unionism and _ the 
Merit System in Municipal Labour Relations 
in Canada. Montreal, Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 1958. Pp. 58. 


The author sought to discover: (1) whether 
employee organizations in the municipal service 
tried to influence their field of employment 
by gaining recognition for a closed shop sys- 
tem and, how this related to the merit prin- 
ciple; (2) whether these organizations were 
interested in hiring only, or in promotion and 
related matters as well; and, (3) whether it 
was possible to notice any pressure being 
presently applied in municipal labour relations 
and what the future development might be in 
municipal labour relations. 


Industry—Location 


The following surveys, revised to 1959, 
were prepared and issued by the Industrial 
Development Branch of the Department of 
Industry and Development of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 1959 and 1960. 

23. Bentley. Pp. 8. 

24. Cardston. Pp. 21. 

25. Castor. Pp. 14. 

26. Kitscoty. Pp. 9. 

27-21acombe. Pp. 16, 

28. Lethbridge. Pp. 40. 

29. Olds. Pp. 15. 

30. Vermilion. Pp. 15. 


International Labour Conference 
31. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE. Re- 
duction of Hours of Work. Seventh item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. 2 Volumes. 
At head of title: Report 7 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
Geneva, 1960. 


Volume 1 has a summary of the general 
situation regarding hours of work along with 
a questionnaire on the subject sent to member 
countries. Volume 2 contains a summary of 
the replies to the questionnaire and proposed 
conclusions based on the replies. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LasourR OFFICE. 
Workers’ Housing. Eighth item on _ the 
agenda. Geneva, 1959-1960. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
Geneva, 1960. 


Volume 1 contains a report and a question- 
naire on the subject of workers’ housing. 
Volume 2 contains replies to the questionnaire 
and proposed conclusions based on the replies. 


International Labour Organization 


The following three reports were pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office in 
Geneva in 1959 for the Fifth Session of the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, held in Cologne 
in 1959. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ef- 
fects of Mechanisation and Automation in 
Offices. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1059 Daglels 
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34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report [prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers] Geneva, 1959. 2 Vol- 
umes. 

Contents: v.1. Effect given to the Conclusions 
of the Previous Sessions. v.2. Recent Events and 
Developments effecting Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prob- 
lems of Women Non-Manual Workers. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. 


RD aS 54 


Job Analysis and Specification 


36. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Heavy Duty Trade. 
Prepared by a National Committee ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 114. 

Deals with an analysis of repairs to heavy 
trucks, track vehicles, power graders, scrapers, 
etc. Contents: Hand Tools and Operations. 
Use of Fastenings and Fittings. Bench Work 
and Power Tools. Hazardous Procedures. Cab 
and Body Care. 

37. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Job Evaluation; Report on the 
Scandinavian Conference held at Runo, 
Sweden from 10th-13th June, 1958. Paris, 
OQEEC. [19597]. Pow $1: 

This is the Final Report on the Stockholm 
Seminar on Job Evaluation. 

Contains reports on job evaluation in various 
West European countries submitted to the 
participants, and summarizes the conclusions 
reached by the three working groups formed 
by the participants. 


38. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Mechanical 
Drafting and Design Technology. Washing- 
ton [n.d., 1959?] Pp. 26. 

At head of title: Job descriptions and sug- 
gested techniques for determining courses of 
study in vocational education programs. 

39. YODER, DALE. Jobs in Employee Re- 
lations, by Dale Yoder and Roberta J. Nel- 
son. New York, American Management 
Association, c1959. Pp. 52. 


Job descriptions of people who devote their 
full time to employee relations as executives, 
supervisors, specialists, or in positions asso- 
ciated with personnel like the Medical Services 
Director or the Safety Director. 


Labour Organization 


40. CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN LABOR’S 
ROLE IN LEsSs DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, Cor- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y., 1958. 
American Labor’s Role in Less Developed 
Countries; a Report on a Conference held 
at Cornell University, October 12-17, 1958. 
[Ithaca] New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity [1959?] Pp. 70. 
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Sponsored jointly by the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of International Affairs and the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. 


Partial Contents: The Role of the Free Trade 
Union in a Less Developed Nation, by John T. 
Dunlop. The Educational Needs of Free Unions 
in Less Developed Countries, by Anthony S. 
Luchek and John K. Meskimen. To what 
Extent can U.S. Trade Unions assist the 
Development of Free Unions in the Less 
Developed Countries? By Jay Lovestone. Prob- 
lems of Management in Less Developed Coun- 
tries, by Charles A. Myers. Trade Union Organ- 
ization and Labor Relations in Indonesia: A 
Case Study, by Harry Goldberg. 


41. Petro, SYLVESTER. Power Unlimited; 
the Corruption of Union Leadership; a Re- 
port on the McClellan Committee Hearings. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. 
3238 


A summary of the hearing of the USS. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. The book 
discusses the abuses uncovered by the Com- 
mittee and suggests remedies. 


42. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Second In- 
terim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, United States Senate, pursuant 
to S. Res. 44, 86th Congress. Washington, 
GPO 1959 Por 375: 


Contains factual summaries and _ findings 
on James R. Hoffa; Teamsters Local 295 and 
the Detroit Institute of Laundering in Detroit, 
Mich.; Allen Dorfman and the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois; the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. of New York, and New York Locals 
342 and 640 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. 
These individuals and organizations were inves- 
tigated during 1958. 


43. WEARMOUTH, ROBERT FEATHERSTONE. 
Methodism and the Trade Unions. London, 
Epworth Press, 1959. Pp. 78. 


Discusses the impact of Methodism on the 
trade union and working class movements in 
Great Britain. 


Labour Statistics 


44, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
International Standardisation of Labour 
Statistics. [3d ed.] Geneva, 1959. Pp. 124. 


Deals with international activity in the field 
of standardization of labour statistics at the 
present time and with international standards 
in labour statistics as they touch on major 
economic classifications, labour force, employ- 
ment, unemployment and underdevelopment, 
wages, hours of work and labour income, con- 
sumer price indices, family living studies, inter- 
national. comparisons of real wages, social 
security, industrial injuries and occupational 
diseases, industrial disputes, collective agree- 
ments, and migration. 


45. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 15TH, LITTLE Rock, 1957. Pro- 
ceedings of 15th Interstate Conference on 


Labor Statistics, June 18-21, 1957, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1959. Pp. 121. 


Conference sponsored by U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and Arkansas Department of 
Labor. The principal topics discussed at the 
conference were manpower, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the operations of State offices. 


Labouring Classes 


46. AcTon Society Trust. Redundancy. 
London, 1958-1959. 2 Volumes. 


Contents: v.1. A Survey of Problems and 
Practices. v.2. Three Studies on Redundant 
Workers. 

“Redundancy is the involuntary loss of a 
job through no fault of the worker concerned.” 
Part 1 is concerned with “the causes of 
redundancy, its relation to the mobility or 
immobility of labour, its effect on individuals, 
and the measures which either are being taken, 
or could be taken, to reduce the costs and 
hardships, material and psychological, which it 
imposes.” Part 2 describes the results of three 
enquiries about redundancy. One enquiry was 
made among redundant employees of four 
firms; the second is based on _ information 
supplied by a local Employment Office concern- 
ing the past employment and unemployment 
history of all the workers re-employed in a 
particular month; the third study was a sample 
of fifty redundant workers who were re-em- 
ployed by the firm which had previously em- 
ployed them. 


47. BECKER, JosEPH M. Shared Govern- 
ment in Employment Security; a Study of 
Advisory Councils. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 501. 

Employment security includes two branches: 
the employment service which supplies jobs, 
and unemployment compensation which pro- 
vides benefits for the jobless. ““The function of 
an advisory council in a government program is 
to help those responsible for the program to 
know and to do what the program requires.” 
The author examines the functions of advisory 
councils in employment security and discusses 
the experience of fifteen states with advisory 
councils and outlines the history of the Federal 
Advisory Council in the U.S. 


48. COMMERCE CLEARING House. New 
Labor Law of 1959 with Explanation. 
“Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959” signed into Law by the 
President, September 14, 1959. Public Law 
86-257. [Chicago, c1959] Pp. 96. 

Analyzes clauses of the new American 
Labour Act and includes text of the law. 

49, Desal, NEERA. Woman in Modern 
India. Foreword by Gardner Murphy. Ist 
ed. Bombay, Vora, 1957. Pp. 314. 

Discusses social and economic conditions 
of women in India. 

50. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1958. Wash- 
ington [GPO, 1959] Pp. 36. 


_ A detailed statistical review of strike activity 
in 1958. 


51. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. Picketing and 
Boycotts; Selected Readings. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 376. 


Consists of eighteen articles or excerpts from 
books. 


Professional Workers 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical 
and Scientific Professions in Canada; a 
Case Study of the 1954 Graduating Class of 
Engineers and Scientists. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 30. 


Based on data obtained from questionnaires 
completed by new graduates in 1954 and again 
three years later in 1957. This report tells 
something about the type of industry in which 
the graduates worked, their present duties, 
their field of specialization, the geographic loca- 
tion of the job, and the extent of post-graduate 
study. 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Em- 
ployment Outlook for Professional Per- 
sonnel in Scientific and Technical Fields, 
1958-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pps. 


Partial Contents: Major Findings—a Graphic 
Outline. Employment Trends 1958-1960. Re- 
cruitment and Effects of Shortages. Sources of 
Engineers, Scientists and Architects. Analysis 
by Profession: Engineering; Sciences; Other. 


54. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. En- 
gineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada; Their Earnings, Employment 
and Education, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 51. 


Covers over ten thousand persons in every 
branch of engineering, architecture and in 
several fields of science. 


55. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Engineer- 
ing Enrolments and Degrees, 1958, by Justin 
C. Lewis and Henry H. Armsby. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 50. 


Profit-Sharing 

The following three items were prepared by 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries in 
Chicago in 1958. 


56. Profit Sharing in Manufacturing Busi- 
ness. Pp. 40. 


Describes how profit-sharing works for small 
and large manufacturers, and with collective 
bargaining. 


57. Profit Sharing in Service Business. 
Ppi7393 


Describes how profit-sharing works in small, 
service-type organizations, in publishing and 
advertising companies, and in retailing and 
merchandising businesses. 
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58. Profit Sharing, its Administration, 
Legal, Accounting, Investing. Pp. 38. 


Deals with the legal considerations and 
accounting aspects of profit-sharing, investing 
profit-sharing funds in the company’s stock, 
and the administration of trust funds. 


Wages and Hours 
59. BACKMAN, JULES. Wage Determina- 


tion; an Analysis of Wage Criteria. Prince- — 


ton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1959. Pp. 316. 

Describes factors that determine general 
changes in wages and non-wage benefits such 
as wage comparisons, cost of living, workers’ 
budgets, productivity, ability to pay, and 
economic environment. 

60. CARTTER, ALLAN Murray. Theory of 
Wages and Employment. Homewood, IIl., 
R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 193. 


A survey of the development of traditional 
wage theory in the light of contemporary 
developments in labour market structure. 


61. KEAT, PAUL G. Changes in Occupa- 
tional Wage Structure, 1900-1956. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1959. Pp. 93. 

Bound with Lurie, Melvin. The Measurement 
of the Effect of Unionization on Wages in the 
Transit Industry. 

Contents: Long-Range Changes in Occupa- 
tional Wage Differentials. Short-Run Changes 
in Occupational Wage Differentials. Factors 
Responsible for the Long-Run Changes in 
Occupational Wage Differentials. A. Introduc- 
tion. B. Sex and Race Differentials. C. Union 
Influence. D. Immigration. E. Age. F. Educa- 
tion and Training. 


62. LovEJOY, LAWRENCE CLARK. Wage 
and Salary Administration. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. 502. 


Discusses such topics as job analysis, job 
rating, incentives, wage surveys, fringe benefits, 
pensions, and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. 


63. LuRIE, MELVIN. The Measurement 
of the Effect of Unionization on Wages in 
the Transit Industry. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, 1958. Pp. 113. 

Bound with Keat, Paul G. Changes in Occu- 
pational Wage Structure, 1900-1956. 

An attempt to estimate how much the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America 
has raised wages in the transit industry and 
to discover whether this amount has varied in 


relation to economic conditions over a period 
of time. 


64. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Severance Pay Patterns in Manufac- 
turing [by Harland Fox and N. Beatrice 
Worthy] New York, 1959. Pp. 47. 

Based on a study of about 300 different 
severance pay plans in seven manufacturing 
industries: chemicals, petroleum, rubber, tex- 


tiles, food, primary metals, and _ electrical 
machinery. 
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65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Wage Payment and Wage Collecting, State 
Legislation and Administration. June 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 43. 

“... Summarizes the provisions of State wage 
payment and wage collection laws, the methods 


used in their administration, and the procedures 
for handling complaints.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 47. 


67. LANE, Morton. The Effect of the 
California Workmen’s Compensation Law 
upon the Employment of the Handicapped. 
New York, Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, 1958. Pp. 45. 


Miscellaneous 


68. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION (ENGLAND). 15 to 
18; Report. Volume 1. London, HMSO, 
1959. Pp. 519. 

Concerns the education of English boys and 
girls between the ages of 15 and 18 

69. MCNAUGHT, KENNETH WILLIAM. A 
Prophet in Politics, a Biography of J. 8. 
Woodsworth. Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press, c1959. Pp. 339. i 

During his lifetime Mr. Woodsworth was 
a social reformer, a socialist politician and 
the father of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and its leader from its inception 
in 1932 till 1940. 

70. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. [The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents:] Prerequisites for Economic 
Growth, a Discussion by the Conference 
Board Economic Forum and Guests held 
at... New York City, September 24, 1959. 
New York, 1959. Pp. 80. 

_ Eleven economists participated in this discus- 

sion. Economic growth was defined as “in- 
crease in national product per capita.” Some 
participants felt that the rate of economic 
growth was slow in the U.S. at the present 
time but that the rate could be increased by 
raising productivity. 

71. Toews, J. A. Alternative Service in 
Canada during World War II. Winnipeg, 
Publication Committee of the Canadian 
Conference of the Mennonite Brotheren 
Church, 1959. Pp. 127. 

“., Alternate Service was a form of national 
service which the Canadian Government re- 
quired of conscientious objectors in lieu of 
military training or service.” Deals with the 
provision of the Canadian Government for the 
exemption from military service of four reli- 


gious groups: the Mennonites, the Quakers, 
the Hutterites and the Doukhobors. 


72. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. For Human Welfare; a Study 
Guide on the Work of the Economic and 
Social Council. 2d ed. New York, 1959. 
Pp. 48. 

73. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Consumer Prices in the United States, 1953- 
58; Price Trends and Indexes. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 126. 


74. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lazor. Back- 
ground Statistics bearing on the Steel Dis- 
pute...including Supplementary Tables. 
cet. « 


Contains information about the steel in- 
dustry in the U.S. 


75. WELFARE COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO. DIVISION ON FAMILY AND CHILD 
WELFARE. A Plan for Expansion of Home- 
maker Services. Chicago, 1959. Pp. 43. 


Homemaker services include “full or partial 
responsibility for household management, fam- 
ily and child care, and/or full or partial 
responsibility for giving personnel care to sick 
and handicapped individuals.” A survey of 
homemaker services in Chicago and recom- 
mendations for their expansion. 





ILO Publication Begins Series on Office Automation’s Effects 


The first of a series of three articles on the “Effects of Mechanization and Automation 
in Offices” appears in the February 1960 issue of the International Labour Review, 
published monthly by the International Labour Office, Geneva. 


The articles are based on a report submitted to the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, held in Cologne, 
Germany, in November and December 1959. 


The first article discusses such items as Development of Mechanization in Offices, 
Early Stages in the Development of Office Mechanization, Punch-card Equipment. The 
Spread of Mechanization in Offices, Introduction and Spread of Automation in Offices, 
Effects on Employment. 








Labour Conditions in Federal Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 495) 


& Elgin Sts; Ottawa Iron Works, repairs to sky lights, DVA Bldg; B J Normand, plaster 
repairs, Postal Terminal; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, alterations to National Research Council. 
Perth Ont: Lorne North, interior decoration, federal bldg. Port Hope Ont: Russel Con- 
struction Ltd, dredging. Westview B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 
dredging. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders, Beau- 
harnois Locks. St Catharines Ont: H E Heighton & Son Ltd, repairs to gate No 1, Lock 
No 2, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of main from heating plant 
to Terminal Bldg. Bagotville Que: Accurate Electrical Contractors, installation of airport 
lighting faciilties, RCAF Station. Montreal (Dorval) Que: The Foundation Co of Canada 
Ltd, installation of aircraft hydrant refuelling operating plant for new terminal develop- 
ment. St James Man: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, installation of steam 
generating units, auxiliary equipment instruments & controls for new power house bldg, 
Winnipeg International Airport. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, excavations 
& installation of water & sewer services, etc, for Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 
Saskatoon Sask: Boychuk Construction Co Ltd, renovations to remote receiver & remote 
transmitter bldg. Grande Prairie Alta: Midwest Electric Co Ltd, construction of LI 
lighting & related work, Airport. Enderby B C: Canadian Bridge Works Division of 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, fabrication, supply & erection of antenna tower. Sandspit 
B C: K Moore & Co, construction of remote receiver bldg & related work, Airport. 
Watson Lake Y T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of low intensity approach 
lighting on approach No 26, Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





P.E.I. Man 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Beth Sevag. ctr tera te moan a errr 2 6,218 109 436 1,757 2,313 1,043 560 
‘Agriculturale.eevts sett ae ee 583 * 42 125 149 239 25 
Ou-Aghiculturalescs et cs eeeeee 5,635 106 394 1, 632 2,164 804 535 
Males: 350 dae hack ate ee oe 4,632 90 331 1,321 1,675 791 424 
Agriculturalgyaeae yh. cece. a 560 * 42 140 230 24 
Non-Agricultural..................6.- 4,072 87 289 1, 200 1,535 561 400 
Females parity....ckthd. SE eh, PE. oo 1,586 19 105 436 638 252 136 
Agricultural oes. . ee sete 23 * * * * * be 
Non-Avricul tural. eee eee 1,563 19 105 432 629 243 135 
All Agest ic oo co Pee ere es oe 6, 218 109 436 Nyy Peole 1,043 560 
ALO: VORTBA Aes irc ae to eae 567 12 44 204 188 85 34 
20 DA VGATS! tee rae hein eee 791 18 58 256 264 132 63 
ZO ALNECAIS, ROP Act bets oo Ae nae 2,880 52 183 803 1,090 480 272 
AB G4svedraie® . Mp srr. cre dus cerry. 1,766 25 133 449 683 304 172 
Oonyears and Over... .scccs. ecco ce 214 = 18 45 88 42 19 
Persons with Jobs 
Allstatus eroupsiicgn.. techs see. Pea. 5, 663 80 382 1,523 2,179 986 513 
Maleseee:, ws .tvcnen ccrecsce cities tee oe 4,136 61 281 1, 1a 1,559 740 384 
Hemslesee eee ee eee 1,527 19 101 412 620 246 129 
Agrigaitarat tees Meee cee s Meee 568 * 41 120 146 236 23 
onsA criculturallie jag). Syiaerii 5,095 78 341 1, 403 2,083 750 490 
Paid*Workerss.tte. . AN Bee as 4,642 68 303 1, 264 1, 874 693 440 
Malesh... iecriepramt . ce aay. crest... ha su: 3, 238 51 211 887 1,297 470 322 
HOMales eee ye ene ee 1, 404 17 92 377 577 223 118 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes? 2.0i204, FOUR. ke. 555 29(1) 54 234 134 57 47 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexdg.r.2 terpriacam. «bok de. perks ce 5,481 164 471 1,554 1, 800 962 530 
Males cticme «eave ton oh tte. 1,199 54 114 314 356 230 131 
Hemalesit4.. 221 .. 2B... Rel 4,282 110 357 1,240 1,444 ao2 399 


a 


* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


i el 
ooo ooeoeaeeDwe®w®q®qooonanaeaeaeaeseses=a—ae0oeaqO~0SESS=$=$—$»={ sO a—“—“_>—00—«>smw@w=™m v—"= 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
February 20, 1960 January 16, 1960 February 21, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time} Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (?) Work(?!) Work(?) 
Total-loo king LOT WOT Kas cieseies.c)e'sre els loieielevainlere sero 578 556 527 499 567 546 
Wit hOUnDODSIe seetee cciciee victiciciclesies oivse se 555 535 504 478 537 618 
Wndersumonth wees cscs eee ee 111 — 148 — 88 — 
J—Bimion ths ts eee ee Pe cas ele 283 — 252 — 254 — 
A= GimOnthsevee.ee tee sce ee ets sale 116 — 63 —_ 131 _ 
WSLOMITON GUS oc ewe cease cee eee vei te 25 —_ 24 _ 41 — 
T3—1Simon thease Faire eee ie ees ree ig — * — 13 — 
19——andtovert wreteris ct. oc. steetine «os cles 12 — 12 — 10 — 
Worked eee ine tae ctemaieda ce sees 23 21 23 21 30 28 
Je TAM OULS Sete tice cticae cceursicioe sie ee 10 ~ a * 12 12 
TOA MOUS ieee cereitics cine < cia cieieieosieise's 13 12 15 13 18 16 


em 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Lee eee 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
[einen Ree? aad eens) rain £4) BAL ot attn Peer es 5 
Trans- 
se me r shinee a ae ae Supple- ers & 
ont +s anu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices | men- otals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade (including| tary 
ommuni- Govern- | Labour 
cation? ment) |Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 3,211 538 13,228 
1956—Total....| 498 4, 586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....} 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 vas 16, 434 
1959—Total....; 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,027 4,821 770 Ta ke 
1959—Feb...... 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 292.3 71.3 | 603.0 1,160.8*| 185.8*| 1,386.7 
Msitasenes 44.7 405.4 TEVA © cllometacn bo welSweme coe ol oder labeodllonenr otic ic cooonecdl hgiemog. tc 1,398.5 
April.es 44.9 409.2 Fo ee ee ee ee ee oral IGEICLGR LORIE (EERIE! (RSC ga eee 142722 
May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 | 626.0 1,218.4*} 191.7 | 1,482.3 
June... 46.5 429.2 Wt Al) goctdonaullounestoae alae pernco 26g] psecc nnd \uoUEnseocal lat onoror 1,527.4 
Jive see, 47.2 419.0 AAO Olam | een iret eeentr cis Wctevetoncstarel Sars’ | sltcisyera cla ’=i|ieselarmsiwie tera: «iifeiel sip ig aia 1,505.5 
INE Scone 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 | 687.4 POTS looe eh blb.4 
Septawee: 47.0 433.0 UAE lb daneoceanlebaanocuod! neocon ceo) loeererecesng! rors Ceecacion icy Facies Jee , 549.6 
Oct®ence, 47.0 434.0 iaOey) © |W ateeweaoells ce cneee a4l pocencine ae) pean tec Ince mecca) lane. 1,545.2 
Novenes 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 Tiare GO keG 123084 197.3 | 1,510. 
TIGER cael 46.1 419.9 1B We aséceienolldadpe conan oc. Det come) ctor cic Ineicrnmrorrciio| kc ao 1,482.1 
1960—Jan.*..... 46.0 418.8 MB ha Sudanccslloacenoceadliae pone. OF! lie nnn oo pcan. cc cboy apc One 1,458.7 
eb.f....| 46.8 418.7 Tene ee elles a bean alin Coon dina laemacorc) le moc.Ac 00) last onaOr 1,463.0 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


+ Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at January, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,660,099. Tables C=4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
fee a Te Son = Se Pe ee ee a eee 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
| Average |—-_—_———_—_—_______| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly Wages and 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 








Salaries Salaries 
$ $ $ $ 
Averages 
L ODD vec beret eiers Waa 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LOG £25 She bE S% ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
BOOT. suotiwco ose | cee ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
1 E015 eee QF 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
LODO SR ees ee ee 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 Ta a 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
HEDrUAT ince eee ene eee 113.0 193.1 170.2 (Bis 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Mine hie veuc acer tera eer 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
Atprilsd 2%) Se eee 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 eo 75.69 
Mavn. taco ceee eee 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 ities 195.2 RS} 76.20 
JUNG Rk Sono cae ere eee 123.5 212.8 7.6 (oo 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
uli: 0s 2 eee ee ees 123.1 212.4 Abr 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
Auciste. 22) Joe Be aes 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
Septem ber.2), De. eee 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
Octobert St Lhe. ek eae 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
INovern bert. ee eee 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Wecemiber. sac. eae ue eas 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 ilisiAal 170.9 75.14 
1960 
Vantary th: mecreaeaeoeees 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.138 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
HEbruary tosis: back eee ee 114.5 202-2 175.5 75.38 108.8 194.4 176.7 77.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TecHNicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Area 





Provinces 


INE wlOUunG bnGe search cate aaibos ds sitke Haste sido emsssis «0 
(Prince HAWwarG, ISIANG. ees en odes Oe dns s aigs.s Bs timevsr. 
INO SCOULE cea cass oie cctite SIONS cic cholerae Gate 26 5 Gla ethre Qui cies 
INO WH TUNES WICK Re. ck cee ob he. tec meeendle + vids oR - cams 


DASLALCHOW AME ree tcche ake © oaks ce amtme Gis tess e tes 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 


CAT AO A Fig ae cho orets thet oe tow ee Retecclemas sm eaurers:« 


SATE LOUIE. demete An cee oe ote ios abe oaks oN. sci 3) RL IOS 0.8 
Ciicoutinn1—JOn GULChGe ecg se te vate co cla oie eapeie' 
Quebec mean. Sa: Seer | ge argos sess SOs 
SERIO OS ae cays cictatuciotas aah oxo cfoeashe Dake ints tas ons snrels 5 
Sa WANA G ar mcvecie te vase ips orks dtc Celeor sacs ot SAGs) 0-0 
MINES ULV el Seertenc not <imne chine ode omar foursrs o4.+ ie os yayerss 
TO vas Nedeaa reyes bigil Wawel Une hee leat Re ee St On Ge God 


Sinica: Saeege yee Gee eats ois Abe Oe en OMe Eemmrehae 


FOOT COCR ae Ne aE Soi ce dels otaiaicks Cs ole eeepc org sis ain eey ss 


WET OATH ATINGH aa: ch siute chee sis shouslae Sarees cdo slniowsne =) 
INisorragha liste or m.cce tote see cetera. aetrs © hid, greet ays 
PS Tart Ole cae etm ena Oso cate Ga las Sane oa eS 




















Employment 
Index Numbers 


Dec. 
1959 


_ 

er 

—_ 
DOMEHOMINNRWWOANNHENANNNAON PF RrPONNWADMDDOR AOD 


Jan. 
1959 


GR 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Dec. 
1959 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries imalollaes 








Industry 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1960 1959 1959 1960 1959 1959 
Wilraber doy, bac.) Mili ks eee Anni ed aaa ee geee 122.5 121.8 122.4 92.53 89.07 89.85 
Metal mining 138.8 138.2 136.9 93.32 92.20 91.30 
Gold 73.1 72.8 72.6 73.19 73.54 73.39 
Other metal 200.0 199.0 197.0 100.18 98.57 97.45 
Wels 1,., We abe eee cic atte cee cla ee eae meee ee 100.3 98.5 102.6 95.96 87.26 90.58 
OE Brecpenir ter khan GOES neces eee ah arte. Me 51.6 51.8 54.0 74.53 60.41 70.22 
Chiang Natit) Gane ee eee, ee meee. 310.0 299.7 293.7 111031 107.24 105.30 
Non-metale S60. cue. s: aeeenners J bee dee 113.8 115.6 115.6 79.33 76.66 80.14 
Man facturing. —. ict ceo enone coos sas . eee, 108.5 108.4 107.5 77.98 75.13 75.16 
Durable goods sss eee cohen eee 114.2 114.0 112.0 84.15 80.58 80.72 
INon-durabletroods).,..#cthccho cesar seen 103.7 103.7 103.7 72.26 70.08 70.02 
Hood and beverares.0..0 2.5. oee ec eee 103.5 107.4 103.2 69.86 68.83 67.64 
Mca DPOUNCES ofc seein sects ables eee 1B pA i 138.7 130.0 77.47 79.76 75.84 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 76.3 80.6 Mone 64.56 58.84 63.61 
Craintmill products. accent eee 99.2 99.4 102.7 74.89 70.91 71.83 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.8 109.5 107.4 65.85 66.34 64.51 
Distilled and malt liquors..............eeee+eee- 96.8 103.1 98.4 92.09 91.55 86.91 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........esseeseees 109.5 110.0 116.2 68.13 65.60 65.31 
Rubber praducts).. bow seks ie ee 104.7 103.6 102.1 80.92 74,28 78.08 
Heather DrGUuctss, dice Lena ee tee ll eee 85.8 82.8 87.9 53.05 47.49 52.15 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 94.0 89.7 95.4 50.78 44.64 49.92 
Textile products (except clothing)...............0+. 76.2 75.9 79.2 62.61 59.21 60.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 63.4 63.5 theta! 58.75 54.77 55.77 
Woollen zoods..4 Fo eee ou aceteen: ae See 61.7 61.6 57.5 58.90 56.14 57.93 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................0ceeee 85.5 85.1 81.7 69.08 66.90 67.26 
Clothing (textile and fur) 90.9 86.1 92.3 49.01 43.95 48 38 
Men‘siclothing 4). peer a et eee ee 90.9 85.1 92.0 47.36 43.43 47.30 
Women /SiGlOLDIng....etecinck « aoeten sous oot ene 97.8 90.1 101.0 51.82 43.81 50.47 
Ronit: SO008 oo) 52. Ps ee cetiaeow gies ea tes eee 73.5 73.8 77.9 47.90 43.91 47.28 
OGG PrOGUCtS cis tactuectin seks « Cee le ce 100.2 101.0 98.3 67.85 62.90 64.15 
Saw and planing mille... sk cecal os de cae tee: 101.1 101.5 98.5 70.77 65.23 66.33 
PUCHICHTG LE oes. sek ERR EE ea he ee 108.8 110.2 108.3 63.90 59.91 61.70 
Other wood products:. 5 «sha do'csens ods oh sotes 79.5 81.2 78.3 60.60 56.97 57.77 
Paperipreducta 2): 4..cce ta cukk sere eee 120.0 122.0 118.1 89.42 87.66 86.77 
ulprandipaper mills cea. cck ce een eae DAI Ge 123.3 118.2 95.99 95.15 93.20 
Uther paper products... sch. se ees hess pla aey 119.0 117.9 72.50 68.33 70.96 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... ne, 12283 118.2 84.04 82.26 80.36 
Tron-alid steel prodtictd..... «<u ieee ses Boe 109.2 109.2 102.4 88.06 84.48 84.57 
Agricultura*iumplementas. 2:0.) a ks ede Meee: 79.5 76.4 68.4 87.60 85.00 82.19 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 149.3 152.0 156.4 88.55 85.46 84.77 
Piardware and toolsn wy. «sk. a ees ods er eee 100.7 102.0 95.3 78.49 75.62 76.20 
Heating and cooking appliances...............+.- 101.6 99.1 95.4 75.84 72.47 73.10 
TrOn CaStIN BRS aca hice whe nee ee 98.0 97.6 94.2 84.45 79.37 81.27 
Machinery, Industrial machinery................ Set 118.6 109.1 84.94 81.62 82.25 
riMaryevon and istee lake pene ete mere ene tee 125.5 125.1 109.7 101.06 99.23 97.71 
sheet metal products, ser. ct ea ates ces eh 103m 105.6 100.6 85.05 79.51 82.80 
Wire and wire products.............cceeccecceecs 120.0 118.6 114.0 91.01 85.11 86.23 
Transportation equipment...............eceseseee: 111.9 109.7 119.3 89.17 85.30 85.55 
AIPCtatbend parte ee tack eee ce: oe eke 242.8 243.4 353.8 93.95 92.25 90.23 
Motor vebnclés. J. ee oe. 5.6) wie tet at aeae 118.5 116.9 102.2 99.64 91.85 95.13 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 112.4 107.1 108.9 87.48 80.92 84.82 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 62.6 63.0 66.0 79.38 78.42 75.91 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............e.eeeee: 125.4 117.9 123.5 79.73 78.40 76.50 
Non-ferrous metal products..............seeeeeeees 127.0 12527 120.9 89.01 89.07 84.84 
WUMUINUM pro Gucts se eee epee oe amen 136.1 140.4 Napa 84.70 79.62 ish ley Ail 
Brass and copper products...........e+.ee-eeeess 104.9 104.8 109.6 83.30 79.92 78.52 
melting and-refining sanwsdameceiinecuiearnieer 147.9 144.1 RRS We 97.17 100.95 93.81 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............++.. 135.9 136.4 131.0 83.78 80.72 80.28 
Heavy electrical machinery................ee00 109.7 111.8 109.6 90.65 87.59 85.94 
Telecommunication equipment................-. 210.0 206.3 203.7 80.60 79.46 78.84 
Non-metallic mineral products..........+.e.e+eee: 133.9 137.3 129.4 80.11 75,23 78.86 
Clay product=2.5, Ucar ee 93.8 95.3 93.3 75.28 73.75 eneD 
Glass and glass products..........ccecscsccecccs 147.3 152.9 140.5 79.64 UN AGS 77.67 
Products of petroleum and coal........cceceeceeees BB oh 134.2 137.6 111.44 114.80 108.58 
Chenzieal nraductasic. etch an  ee , cee 130.4 130.1 L2G AT 89.30 88.87 85.43 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 119.0 118.7 116.6 79.04 HY SE 75.90 
Acids, alkalissand salts.cce) uueee sien eeu een: 148.8 150.9 138.6 101.07 102.80 96.72 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 125.9 124.8 120.1 69.54 66.49 66.94 
Construction nics oo ee toe See is ee ak 105.4 113.3 105.0 79.22 69.78 75.62 
Building and general engineering................... 106.1 lis 106.3 86.82 73.34 81.36 
Highways, bridges and streets..........0..0+eeee0- 104.2 116.4 102.9 66.62 64.23 66.08 
Electric and motor transportation................. 129.1 130.0 123.9 79.32 76.80 76.79 
MeORViCG.u5, Veneers Bee ee, Se ork 137.1 137.3 131.6 52.22 51.45 49.63 
Hotels and restaurants, 06 5..0<s0 ess bsenesst ae: 123.6 124.2 120.0 40.79 40.51 39.84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 109.8 110.9 stig ls} 45.28 43.99 43.12 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sae—eaeyeyeoeyaeoyoeoeoeeESoa$»paoyqoqryqoqo>S0S=S$S$S$?:—sawWmWWOW0vWOWwoOoomoooooooooooeowoaeqoqoqooooeeeeeememememeSeS=$q$$~_S_ a eeeeewTeOo 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
"ea Janine? || Déteutier) January... January | December | January 

1960 1959 1959 1960 1959 1959 
hrewmioungiands. ve. re. het SR 40.7 37.2 36.7 1.66 1.71 1.69 
Sey Welt tae Ses 5a a a ae 40.9 39.1 37.7 1.58 1.57 1.54 
New Brunswick Mets.) 82. MR 40.2 39.9 40.1 1.55 1.58 1.53 
Meher, Hank snes Oe .t IRL jes 41.7 39.0 37.7 1.58 1.59 1:53 
GIntarig. nd Pons. eek A 40.5 38.4 37.1 1.87 1.86 1.79 
Manttobaaspia. ote 7s aoe ech eed, & 40.2 39.1 37.3 1.66 1.70 1.63 
Saskatchewan... 40.1 .8ct.0 5) MA 4.8 38.5 39.9 37.5 1.88 1.91 1.86 
CLUS ar BP ORR i ee a | 39.7 38.7 38.5 1.86 1.88 1.81 
British) Columbia (2))....24.. 106i eee’ 38.4 36.7 35.4 2.14 2.14 2.07 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ———_—_—_—_—-——_ | —————- 
Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec. | Jan Jan Dec Jan 
1960 | 1959 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1959 
no no no $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mimi? 222. kara cbiseret leis. Seta eee cos etait 41.3) 39.5) 41.7 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 2.01 | 85.83 | 82.05 | 83.84 
Metal mining. aie ctevacrds oeeaie os ege ss anes 41.0 ° 40.8 | 41.03 2.16) 2.15 | 92.07 | 88.35 |87.72 | “87201 
(Eco Mes Sie cai Mii Se CEE et eae AL 1 42,44 24207 4). 1.64). 1.64] 21..60-|-67-50-4468-87-1---68229 
Other-metalyya. caetoeicoiterar erie ieee 40.9} 40.41 41.6] 2.35] 2.85 | 2.26 | 96.04 | 94.69 | 193.95 
(tel eae aca b CREE: ooleers- > OP mE eon ae cae 43.1] 36.2] 40.9] 1.96]. 1.97] 1.93 | 84.43 | 71.84] 78.78 
(Clot etd sees bo RON in ney rk ee be 41-5 | 32,0 | SO208) L747) 274") Sad 872.48 S630 | eOSaau 
Oilvandnatural cass.sceeae cece eee 45.4] 42.1] 48.9] 2.25] 2.24) 2.18 |102.34 | 94.41 | 95.45 
INonsinetali merece seria acre. coli srerciss: 39.8 | 38.0] 42.0] 1.87] 1.86} 1.81 | 74.39 | 70.85 | 76.25 
Manufacturing 2%. foc cccchen da. oe fees oh ee 40.7 | 38.5 | 40.6] 1.77] 1.78 | 1.70 | 71.96 | 68.48 | 69.28 
Dura ple oOGsya us ae ces ciscte cite serene oie eros 41.1 39.0} 40.7 1.92 1.92 1.85 | 79.10 | 74.72 75.48 
(Non-dunablemoods:.:-. Stade ssctese no ees 40.3] 38.1 40.6] 1.61 1.64 1.56 | 64.97 | 62.39 | 63.28 
Hood/and DEVera ges. .n5. osc ss «on eo deouie as ole 40.1 39.1 40.3 1.58 1.60 1.53 |°63.57 |62:73 GLS75 
Meat products: haan. s toss tee Oe os tere kates 39.8 4 741.3.) SOBSHe WSs) 1.86 1.79 |e 72007 Hier 7200) Vee let 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.7 | 35.8 | 39.6] 1.41 1.38 | 1.38 | 55.90 | 49.35 | 54.56 
Grainimll products a 12 one see atesci ete. 41.0] 38.8} 41.2} 1.69] 1.66] 1.62 | 69.19 | 64.42 | 66.71 
Biead and other bakery products........... 41.5 42.2 42.2 1.42 1.42 1.38 | 58.99 | 59.92 58.25 
Distilledsli quorsives cts Shotts odes a soee s 39.8 | -37.21 39298) 1.96} . 1.98 | 1.84 | °78.09, | 7le8Ot eSesO 
Wal trlvauorsivascertniece cere eee tetinc none nake 38-6 1 A0L1) S8e58) 22225/) 2.21 | S212 |ESb 40st 57 | eoleos 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 39.6 | 236.0)" 3957 1.59 1.64 1.51 | 62.80 | 59.13 |] 59.79 
Rub pempnroductstaecenmeseom sce esti: «oe eae 41.4 36.6 41.8 1.84 1.82 1.75 | 76.15 | 66.45 73.08 
Gather produGtswte.. «stusiomoaten andes 5 haniee 40.2 Sal 41.9 1.19 1.20 1.15 | 48.01 | 42.15 48,42 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ AQ.4 | 934.30 4252 1.16 1.16 1.11 | 46.61 | 39.81 | 46.70 
Othenleathen products-.eee tects ses see 39.6.1 36.8) Ale29) W2O0% 120°) Mal 27 bl 335) ima 72660) mozeon 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.8} 40.0] 42.5 ol ro 128 | oOo Wroseas 54.46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.3 38.2 40.4 1.30 1,28 1.26 | 53.78 | 48.80 | 61.15 
IWioollenicoods: am atkaes « cat are sein arenes 43.5 41.7 44.0 1,24 22 1.20 | 53.96 | 50.97 52.89 
Synthetic textiles and silk................-- 44.2 42.2 44.8 1.40 1.42 Poo (VOLS 159789 60.69 
Clothing Gextileiand dur)} -eeccaesereee ee So s6nleesuS Jetsd 2e] este lB Re Mo lSa| et AO Nese Ron tS els Gato mee 
Men stelothing * Seccosinc cai thease tear 37.9 33.4 38.6 1.14 1.15 1,11 | 43:17) 38.539 42.95 
Womens clothing ances dere cee ee ees 37.8 Slade) fates. I ie 1.18 1.17 | 46.31 | 87.35 | 44.45 
nites OOUS) sen ee leis ck ee ee 40.9 36.7 41.2 1.05 1.05 1.04 | 42.91 | 38.62 42.66 
F WOOGKDEOUUCES aa rote isis xe es oe AT. 6 ||Mes8. 08] “4ia3 1.56 1.55 | 1.48 | 64.95 | 59.06} 61.18 
Seige ciate lol tshebuives maw}: Sawn eno on onen ncaa 41.4 37.5 | 40.7 eave 1.66 1.58 | 69.12 | 62.51 64.36 
IE UITLDUTe pe aoe eee his co COT ee 41.9 38.6 42.1 1.41 1.41 1.36 | 59.26 | 54.42 57.34 
Other woodiproductss..- se. 2 seo ene AD 2 | seQ.on| 4259 iol 1530) Wel 24 1655.22 W512 15) pom 
Panersproducts see tee son sc ede oe ee eee 40.8 40.0 40.8 2.04 2.03 1.98 | 83.18 | 81.18 80.73 
Pulprandtpaperanilisserisne say eure oe: 40.9 40.7 40.9 2.19 2.18 | 92.3 |) 8951 1888557 86.97 
Otheripapersprogductseee ssc sete eceee 40.3 38.2 40.6 1.61 ios 1.57 | 65.04 | 60.17 63.59 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.97) SeSvor| o92Oel 21S 3) 2-10 | 2.202 183 025 ESO: 63) esas: 
*Jronsand steel proguctss. sons este: cae: 40.8 39.0 40.6 2.06 2.04 1.97 | 84.00 | 79.61 80.07 
Agricultural implements), .c..+....20.+esssa- 39.6 38.2 | 38.9 2.08 2.06 196 || 82.27 1978.74 | S76515 
Fabricated and structural steel............. AQ.9 eesS.00| 39.70) 12.008 299 102 [SUIS NTT. 20 | eaoeee 
ard warerandtOOls awe aceon aioe oni ce 41.5 40.1 41.0 Writs 1.74 1.71 | 73.64 | 69.88 | 69.98 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.7 | 38.5] 40.3 eG 1.72 1908) | (LT NRGGs 25.) SGTRos 
Tronicastings:: vt sacar iets aerate 41.1 38.4 41.1 1.97 1.94 1.89 | 80.94 | 74.67 | 77.83 
Machinery, Industrial eee ace ceri 41.8 39.7 41.3 1.91 1.90 1.85 | 79.94 | 75.50 76.54 
Prinrany 1rOneand seeels reprise meree eats 40.4 39.9 40.4 2.41 2.40 | 2.32 | 97.24 | 95.66 93.78 
Sheetmetalipnoductss acme races otra 40.4 | 37.2 40.5 1.97 1.94 1.92 | 79.79 | 72.03 77.67 
*Transportation equipment............-...e0. 40.9 | 39.1 A0F35| 22).05 4) 32.207) 92298) | 83.500 WETS IT 79.95 
Aireraltandiparbarcaccatcs oceee ance 43.0 | 42.2 41.4 2.02 2.00 2.00 | 86.90 | 84.36 82.92 
Motortyehicles? Avrccs oot 5 \oec Gee cin cron 40.7 Syst) 40.2 2.30 2.24 2.21 | 93.62 | 838.95 88.69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... Al .1 37.9 40.8 | 2.03 1.98 1.95 | 83.41 | 74.93 79.52 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.1] 39.3 | 39.3 1.91 1.93: | M87 | 76.255 275. 925) evonae 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 39.9 39.1 39.6 1.94 1.94 1.89 | 77.44 | 75.88 | 74.98 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................- 40-8 | 40,2, | 40705) 2.04) +2.10°| “1498 || 83.242 84.95: | ser oaer 
PALIT INU pT OCUCES Seesmic cine cine eee 42.0 39.4 40.3 1.80 1276 1.72 | 75.60 | 69.43 69.45 
Brass and copper products.................- 40.1 38.8 | 40.1 1.92 1)..90) | P2Ls83: |) 77 LON 73.60") iaeos 
Smeltinewancdiveimrneeen ene iseianenee 40.6 A 39.9 2.26 2.36 2.21 | 91.75 | 96.84 | 88.35 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.9 | 39.0] 40.4 1.81 1.79 1.76 | 74.22 | 69.76 | 70.86 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.7 | 38.9 | 40.0] 2.01 2.00 | 594 | 81625077. 57) | ees 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.7 39.8 | 40.2 1.63 1.63 1.61 | 66.25 | 64.86 | 64.59 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCESR heres Mate ee eee daira wan ures Oro 88.4) A4lp4e| 11 843)) a83 | Ma s76 |) 73834" 70.31 1 eomos 
Warelandcable:vancca ecm arn ie cae AZO Mmease4n| Soesal 2201 1,90 | 293 |) 8454219 72:'87 || Sioned 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.4] 38.9] 40.3] 1.73 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 71.60 | 65.69 | 66.46 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.1 38.9 42.8 178 1.78 1.74 | 74.85 | 69.07 | 74.61 
Glave producisaenca cite cen Mien ee 41.7 40.9 41.7 1.66 1.66 1.61 | 69.34 | 67.82 66.97 
Glass and glass products................... AION SeSS2h) |) 4382 78a wlan 1.74 | 74.31 | 66.76 | 75.23 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.8} 41.7 | 41.2} 2.42 | 2.52 | 2.40 | 98.63 |104.94 | 98.58 

Chemical productsweceeas meee Sos es. oaae 40.7 40.4 40.7 1.93 1.94 1.86 | 78.42 | 78.39 75.82 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.4} 39.3 | 40.3 | 1.47] 1.46] 1.43 | 59.30 | 57.58 | 57.63 
Acidstal kalisandisaltsnasa odie cena 41.2 41.8 41.0 2.22 2.27 2.14 | 91.68 | 94.75 87.96 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41 Aa leoonen || 4153 1.46 1.46 1.41 | 60.43 | 56.99 | 58.36 

Construction Hy Ae rs iors) ccantes erosroe 40.2 | 34.2] 39.8] 1.94] 1.88 | 1.82] 78.08 } 64.40 | 72.75 

Building and general engineering.............. 40.0 | 32.2 39.1 2 OU £2) 06 1.98 | 83.79 | 66.38 | 77.34 

Highways, bridges and streets............... ANG | Bye 41.2 1.64 1.60 1.55 | 66.45 | 60.64 | 63.91 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.8 | 42.5 | 44.6) 1.81 1.80 |4°1272 | 79/280076.52 | ee7GEst 

Service es, PO eRe eee es erate cere nee 38.9 | 38.7 | 39.0] 1.02] 1.02} 0.99 | 39.84 | 39.65 | 38.53 
Hotelstand restaurants seem meee «nite ele es 38.9 39.2 | 39.2 1.00 1.00 | 0.97 | 38.99 | 39.29 | 38.07 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.6 | 38.4] 38.8] 0.98] 0.98} 0.98 | 38.69 | 37.54| 37.85 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100 
: : HSTASP Average Average Basak oe Se Lae 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954................06. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955.................5. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958.............25055. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

HO DULHEDCURU Vis cic oF ease niet 6 echo 40.9 Tai 69.81 167.2 Paar 133.0 

MATE sctren conch iste ccs Sikes 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

A pytl Fie LGR. cst a Set onccte 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 

AVL PRR R cach « eetteeee se te 41.1 73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 

JUNE. keh hishith, ci aak aistoeaeds. «sete « 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

ULV ci Pictehik «oh Settee 5 odes 40.8 71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

FAUZUSHM aaah sob is tie Aten ots 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

Menem ber ee atebi es sclscctand © 41.2 1.72 (Als! 170.4 127.1 134.1 

Octobertsenl. 5. iadde os de. 41.3 1.74 71.68 La? 128.0 134.1 

INGWemIbEr.. .ccachancee eco te. 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132i 

December at... |. sees. sts - 40. 8* HE 7S. Ae 52% 6 ee} 127.9 133.9 

ROGORJANUATY C)ELE otc. cccietertelels os de « 40.7 erie 71.96 172.4 127.5 135.2 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


SS SP SS PS EE SES ESS ES 
See ae a 1 ne ie 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period $< | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
April ue He 52 es eS eb ese ee 11, 434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
April oe 081 (5 Oe ee, 2 2 Sai i 10,611 11,506 ADF ANE 505, 472 114, 572 620,044 
April 1 UE) a ae, hs eras i 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104, 745 532,966 
April ne 10} f See Siege 5) cca eee ce 19, 523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590,668 
April LAU QB BE ciacd mtoeverehusvenee Gus oles 9,730 10, 892 20,622 681,991 171,048 853,039 
April dO 5 Oho Passe bustetttens sors 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781, 566 
May AY UR Oe ae 28 eee Ge 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 1 GB 9 0 ie eeberteicps .zicuis tees 19,758 18,044 387, 802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
July LUG BON. Fe ever Werte ete sicvtels 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August en eS ae See ote moe oe 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106,965 292,492 
September ly L950 ee ey rayarsretyeienes «eps 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
Octoberswale | Oboe terest tac 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 4),.4950).2- ean aserrerterieneat 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
Wecemberw, 1959 7 erect 15,201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137, 855 502, 886 
January: sleel GOD sees isos ctsiec.e 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522,206 157,962 680,168 
Mebruaryaeele 960 easiest olene.e siesystobs 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786, 294 
March Hel OGO() Bracccecitasseone 8, 431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April PROG) Ch) peeertvcsetercre sien 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834,990 


a 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UN eed VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
29, 1960(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























1 
| | . Change from 
Industry ; | Male | Female Total Tanaere February 
a | | 29, 1960 27, 1959 
| Ce” NEEL Aeotele OS nan cadh Gaal tc 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... | 262 100 | ty ag a CS ae Yo 
POPestry 222804 wewsazccs eee ee Tee Ee eee | 464 8 472 — 599 — 403 
os. Ae f 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells oh oon EOS fad | 440 48 | 488 ~ 20 — 127 
Mitel Mining 7th). 2/400. 0b 4 A... | 254 20 | 974) be dinbhve) lh umleotee 
GIS! SMe Peete. Sheds ect ein, eee eae eae oat Cael 17 89 0 _ 25 
INGn-Metilaviining., ...2. GA ie oc ccc be Mains ciee-<0 alow 74 | Zh 7 + 15 + 71 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...................- | 6 | | 7 + 2 —_ 16 
respecting ee 5455 5.61. Mee ab... ho AS 34 | 8. | 42 f= 14 | 76 

Mahutheturinks. 00. <<. 1:12.06... 98bd... 2,028 fi. 1,518.1... aa97e hk eee} cae toga 
Hoods And Beveragess i). .205s60s th ace net ees -3 ob 245 124 | 369 =) 2120 +) 114 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 2 6 | 8 a 3 a 4 
iO DOLE TOGUCUS 054 AME Neos bc cb acu hee 20 13. | 33 - 7 - 4 
eatheree rouucts: scale ckee che ess cheettte ns cvs s dos | 61 104 | 165 aad 18 _ 11 
Textile Products (except clothing)... ars 5S yi 65. | 123 + 7 37 
Clothing: (textile and tur){%.t...5.4.ate-.--+- +k - (Al | 568 | 639 — 103 — °275 
NWiood: Prodtictsts 274 SUEReks 5. ob oie kecc.s oo bee 279 58 837 a 58 _ 1 
Paper rrodwou:s..23. 803 ise. 5b AB 74 39 | 113 + 10 — 11 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ .| 109 80 | 189 _ 18 _ 26 
Unoniand steel Products eats sect hed cc ee oe be 571 Thy 682 + 36 + 153 
Transportation Equipment...................-... + 469 41} 510 = 61 + 87 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... | 160 42 | 202 ~ 28 4. 49 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 197 100 297 + 15 + 40 
Non-Metallic Mineral. Products................... 89 30 | 119 + 43 + 4 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..!..i.1.......... 12 8 | 20 = 3 _ 21 
@ivemical’ Products: 24; ) ihe... bb eeek cere ssh. 115 63 178 ~ 39 oa 31 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 92 | 61 | 153 - 1 + 6 

| 

MCS ET IVCUAIIET hte A COE a AR ao ce shed 550 | 73 | 628 - 84 — 154 
Greneral (OnUrACEOrs. t. Peni ede ss obs Swe bw cles 319 44 360 — 134 — 150 
special Trade ContractGrs:- 2... 2c) cts oo. eects 231 3 268 + 50 - 4 

Transportation, Storage and Communication rhe ee | 399 249 | 648 a 23 a 16 
pimeanisportablOn. 2.) ..5 oon mene «otk tee a sais ce Ade | 229 07 326 a 6 — 79 
SEOLAL ELE. NSM 5 6 chs EM Sees SSR MR crs ci trons | 39 6 45 aa 18 + i 
Giirnmninca pion etter ern ene een ant 131 146 | 277 _ 1 + 100 

Public Utility Operation........................-.. 53 29 | hal ee Th ee 

TNFRENG I. ves cresenesilbies bese aac eons SA eee pea ee 1,439 1,559 2,998 + 325 — 303 
Wilolesalormrmmen eric ae ee Rot Remar a nek mice eae 564 421 985 + 114 am 
TBR R S| asics Aka tO i eI ae aie ee td 875 1,138 2,013 + 211 — 306 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 429 | 708 | 1,187 a 55 — 217 

) 

Rsemna eS Tremere er ana Sete es SAREE tot 1,623 | 6,416 8,039 | — 39 | — 121 
Community One ubliciservicess ees ee aes + ocene | 258 | Mil | 1,970 _ 42 + 552 
Government Service: 4.55500. e.s nee essee escucle 674 Giicn” | 1,047 — 274 — 736 
RECKEa ION SErVICOn.. nine ooh hetcins sac octen 51 | 57 | 108 o 42 + 26 
ISUSINCH SI DEl VLCGcr aac tite ole ee eins cant wore 321 | 345 | 666 + 25 _ 90 
erably SEV VIGGs Gob 6e or any Cows ea dss ewe 319 | 3,929 4,248 + 210 + 127 

SSeS ROLAL Se oe tert rer tet yaeeel Basen 10,708 18,991 — 1068 — 1,543 
‘ 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 3, 1960(}) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





0S 











| Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group Se 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... 4 1,593 1,381 2,974 8,835 2,097 10,932 
Clerical i Workers semis bisiee oaicace ele ete 2 749 3,074 3,823 | 21,051 54, 851 75,902 
Sales) Workersteccoscsestcee cities stleiaels« 1,034 645 1,679 9,769 23, 848 33, 617 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 422 4,295 4,717 46,141 33,974 80,115 
Semen obi ya tis ohn ore stiteos tis ae eles bie stecerelere Sean | eerie OF 5 6,619 44 6, 663 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 314 26 340 7,868 1,005 8,873 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,176 948 4,124 305, 811 28, 564 334, 375 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobaccG) satis sac ace eee ote 46 2 48 2,740 939 3,679 
Textiles, clothing, etc..............+- | 62 669 731 3,766 17,004 20,770 
Lumber and lumber products........ AGT” |e chee es clac 441 41,951 224 42,175 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 45 4 49 1,456 692 2,148 
Leather and leather products........ | 44 69 113 1,814 1, 396 3,210 
Stone, clay and glass products....... OF lM sen ect. 5 1,216 76 1,292 
Metalworkinotnseemn. teatime nascar 497 5 502 23,762 1,391 25, 153 
HMlectrical. Se sancskn  teteee cassis sk | 163 38 201 4,433 1,455 5, 888 
Transportation equipment........... St lat wiee siscistels 3 1,196 47 1,243 
Mining... eee eens eee mee one | Cae 2 Meee ee 141 3; LOSsestadsstees wees 3,193 
Wonstructionse scree he eee eee eee | DTA AE cence e acre 274 101,831 21 101, 852 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 339 14 353 55,141 182 55,323 
Communications and public utility... DOW CE viaecs mcceeters 28 1,651 7 1,658 
rade’andiservices«.b. 402. <2 lee" j 122 112 234 7,814 3,082 10, 896 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... | 856 26 882 35,641 1,607 37,248 
WOrOmMeMs,. paca rete eet ce ht eileen eases 63 9 72 6,748 427 aso 
Appredtibee se tive: «Bk iz sssanvesbs | ie Ben 47 | 11,458 14} 11/472 
Unskilled: Workerst..we pecan occ. eb 1,138 307 1,445 228, 238 38,338 266, 576 
PoodsanditopaccoOh cee eeae lait 80 59 139 10,096 12,285 22,381 
Lumber and lumber products........ 169 6 175 26,311 565 26,876 
Metalworking seeps tee eeer een er = 95 12 107 8,638 1,175 9,813 
ConstructiOn.a ernie ction «vers seicke- S44: EG ciclo ss ste 344 125, 588 4 125, 592 
Other unskilled workers............- 450 229 679 57,605 24,309 81,914 


Grand Total c..bsicc.cssc0eete- 8,431 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Ne wiowmd lari iene istaeeerecens 259 277 275 30,509 28,313 29,489 
@orner Broola &...4. eee os ees 63 36 24 6,551 5,920 6,389 
Crandta lise ® ss. ccs ety os o.ds 3 13 a 2,885 2,464 2,574 
SiON Ss aee e o-a ache atti artes 193 228 244 MLO 19,929 20,526 
Prince Edward Island................. 89 99 64 6,538 6,244 6,101 
Chariowbetownleres osctiecemem ee vas dee 57 53 46 4,197 4,008 3, 874 
NSiitnchaetercspie (aH Rtn Ani gece On eomae Ae oe 46 18 2,341 2,236 A Weir 
INOVAISCOUAs. cote ease canes eee ca cates 481 479 614 38, 644 37,170 40,702 
PATIINGLS Leer Ne 0s eee bs cae 14 12 9 1,644 1,381 1,283 
Bridgewater......................-. 24 22 18 2,680 2, 496 2, 499 
JERE) OF Se td sos eee Bee dak oes Oe 296 290 389 7,920 7,262 6,785 
Jaa eTSOVESISE, 6, corse Aha ete: Sits > ete Gt hanes eaten tt | co eam A | en Pe 1,558 1,472 1, 460 
HMent valle ee a ec actor eee mine cna 43 30 69 4,508 4,225 AP 
Nei verpoolf emma. ance > eee cnc aor 4 3 17 1,054 958 853 
BN wa rl ASP OW ay screaeeeimei:. os tet 51 25 18 5,417 5, 462 5, 065 
“have bye eH Seach opener Ree ws ao CER EIPN Cicl ho Sy Seater et faa een yak Aa a |e ek 1,314 1,349 1,461 
RIG OYE Ni/5 o RENEonie ie SUE ene Ah he Ba 12 14 13 6,891 6,511 11,070 
ER CUTOM Ee eee so ccich ee aes 16 16 10 2,129 2,225 2,034 
BVcir INO Ub Mime tie cisat cher iin sacs siden 21 67 71 4,124 3,829 3,955 
New Brunswick 7% 5. o0h.cee se ss cocks 661 732 513 39,181 36,755 40,509 
EVOINUTS Gavserticereione ai siete oreueie te aicie sss) hee 6 11 26 6,746 6,175 6,995 
(CAprTi 0 oy 4 UE oys erate eal ao Se eines Ge 10 56 Wai 3,138 2,761 3,165 
Even UMGStONe ee css cs «eee oes ace 18 8 4 3,190 2,798 3, Log 
rederiCLOUs sete... cee creas satnk 66 88 105 3,006 2,799 2,602 
TNUOM Mee ee Ecce ot DA eso heh 57 38 40 733 678 804 
Monetomemmen Lech teem ack 193 249 155 11,179 10,483 11,072 
BRT OWCAS tL Outer to ks bras ais etter Sin, outa 4 1 2 3,874 3,608 4,163 
eum GM OLN aeons ceruatts meee navn cs soe 250 23 117 2,568 2,758 3,263 
DUMOLeD OGD. ste ccetaceee oka 34 18 8 1,573 2,005 2,291 
SUSSO SMe cette Nate chiere baceere ce eeeiesiomste 16 30 39 822 798 767 
WViGOMStOCK tet t sicans ace sacks 7 7) tear So ee 2,002 1,892 Dee ao 
OUTED COM etree ist Seen 4s siatelnatsee 3,952 4,112 4,415 271,266 250,495 264,612 
PAL ayy ee memees SMP Rater cs axcch “i ateasss ole dic 8 distor 7 4 24 3,420 2,812 3,470 
INS OSLOSE eee Ne secure mote els os ahah OPP leet, cine eee 5 15123 1,023 1,214 
BOM OMEN se 25.02 see eeO cock t 2 LP eens ae 1,307 L200 ae eters osc 
IBCAUMALHOISE A. 65. cee he oels obo 15 9 27 1,798 1,703 1yi20 
BUG in gainer ss. cccleh lemme sce cee 11 23 13 1,788 Woet 1,880 
Cansaipscal ee ens vache een saek s 3 16 22 3,954 3,143 3,815 
rani ler eet: ok. che ce emyetee & axe Ses 4 1 2 2,948 2,012 2,879 
CO ICOUCIMIN een a cichnenen aiecearstee Uf W5 54 2,940 2,385 3,540 
Govwansvilleven sow scat scenes aces cel 36 ATE Paes «sce 739 GSS alee cite he nas 
Ma bDEAUs cote oe ae eee sores 54 78 11 2,310 1,623 2,220 
PD ATTN OUG VLG. oaciceeectiemit ace oniee 16 21 18 3,153 2,974 3,073 
LESTE LOE coe gee ist acne Rete Seem nck eNO 114 11 20 946 956 1,547 
HLOTESUV 1G mee tee c ee Ree ciara [et erence 102 1 1,925 1,263 3,613 
(CRIS) OSE, byes ROR ROR, Ae ehcr ari ean A 5 7 3 2,801 weave 2,646 
(Gran b Veer ice eats Sere t 35 48 86 2,458 2,471 2,601 
IB ADIN LS OSs Paley esc Seen Area a See ed 13 21 43 6,283 5,485 5,346 
A DMOLEGe ee ONAL G dt sees es ok 53 49 47 6,564 6,064 5,674 
LOUCULETOee a ete eee eee 20 43 9 3,317 2,872 3,958 
JUAN CLENE LITE Aenean © MRO ores aia Te ene, Se 10 19 15 1,053 1,000 1,204 
War VialDaigeeet see. tees access 18 7 17 3,562 3,024 3,584 
ar Luque, eee ee ee ee ets S 10 151 297 il PAU 1,027 1,476 
Gye S nS ee me eed By Be HE ates ee 22 21 52 6 ,079 5,489 6,166 
HU OTISe Valle mete sl clst-c perm sscvcicicde 10 oa 12 2,053 1,786 2,068 
ISG Toy are Fe Op het a el RNS Nn yh RO 9 12 1 916 946 1,043 
Miamiwalels pee tee oft mie awe. 3 OG Rail irea cts aetaccoe 1,338 939 1,479 
WA TANG 28 eee Tic abr ae ac beat 10 13 10 5,629 4,692 5,406 
NIEGOANIUIC 3 ene Mery ha eels oe cte 1 8 12 2,146 1,812 1,790 
Wort Tatriene.: oa dik ters ee cites 9 4 1 1,565 tay, 1,556 
Monbmagn yee... cae oor eke 5 9 6 2,701 2,230 2,776 
Mion tres werent sue cert es aisletstes 1,975 1,941 2,033 86,979 86,066 84,330 
News Richmond ss.s sceemne oes. 4 1 3 3,183 2,882 3,224 
Porte Aliveds seen. cole Moremi: stuside.s 1 5 1 2earo 1,530 1,978 
USDC REA Ne ee aire hiss cottages Sheetal 393 286 438 18,936 18,088 18,718 
ULIMOUS Ie mee Seta ath aceite onan 73 87 47 6,718 6,016 6,344 
VIVIGre CU OUD rans tee ree te 16 32 12 7,957 6,234 7,526 
IGDErVallaccrets ccele ct eee tees nicks 19 ul 130 2A OLS 1,536 1,858 
JRYO Naty, Ae sericea te Seria Ueno Ae 33 67 163 3,011 2,678 3,664 
tay A Cat nerntns.c 14 ote ole acces 14 6 6 1,871 1,663 1,821 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 49 36 27 1,715 1,625 1,698 
Steal néresasete ccc. che were vet, 30 22 22 3,518 3,401 3,053 
Stell yacmihe sensi sap carne. ee toes 41 34 50 3,153 3,500 2,974 
MUS Lani e see ae 8 wy ee eee Ue, 45 22 56 3,551 3,477 2,665 
SirscrOmeges 282... RARER 33 38 22 2,897 2,778 2,673 
Sent=lleshe Mas ay 3. ih a eee ae: 109 150 66 2,964 2,728 2,397 
Shawiniganeettscc4r. REG ees 43 32 9 6,213 5,481 6,946 
Sherbrooke we. sic/ cb Sikh rse ses 147 121 146 7,054 6,594 6,641 
Sorel er eet t80 lbs) 67h CR Bots eee 46 36 64 3,244 3,441 4,479 
me hetlord MANS... wectackhlcon sca nohs 52 35 36 3,665 3,526 3,002 
PU TOIs=RuiVvieres £O..004 . REG EE vo sks 143 115 147 7,520 7,173 7,673 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1860 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3, Jan. 28 Feb. 26, March 3, Jan. 18, Feb. 26, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Quebec—Cont’d. - 
Vall POT ee Bac eRe sg stine 43 72 54 2,346 2,089 1,948 
Valley.fiel ge Sis occ boaettter es os otc 26 44 19 ORB YE 3,096 3,465 
Wictoria ville. eens totter Ges ston 25 14 18 3,470 3,654 2,829 
Viailloist. Georges: nae tiie ore 16 32 38 4,911 3,814 4,954 
Ontario... 5 resect nec es 7,046 7,041 7,146 249, 667 243,709 240,906 
FATHPLLOL Es cnas cee: oa PERS sates 59 27 79 625 519 536 
BEIT TIC cote etree nt tae eatin oe eee 22 8 28 2,000 2,062 eal 
Belleville) prareees. 22. center cee 54 18 46 2,821 2,696 2,558 
Brace brid Gene ar cin Mere ae eee 74 62 90 1,946 1,888 1,845 
IBramptanscear een nate iter cme ee 22 8 41 2,386 2,405 2,184 
IBLANONG qacem mes Glee eerie. eehee 90 87 71 BROUD 3,466 2,822 
Brock valliemies ae toe eer ooo ches 26 25 12 981 902 922 
Carleton) Places.sc. cs. ite ee chee 14 33 15 600 690 570 
GRathatia x ecto tic Meee tres ose 61 33 1068 2,792 2,857 sr Oil 
CODOUTE hoa cana ree Ee oicroere 42 33 14 1,348 1,224 1,061 
Golling woodeese. «se: eee Ee CTS See eriris 2 4 1,228 1,244 1,253 
Cornwall Speen cee ee eee 105 103 100 4,999 4,720 4,878 
ROG Lid Kepner Sete eee ere. tre 40 DOP lees, c.cte et oer 418 BOG ote avenepeete treet 
Or buLurle®. sack hon oe eE ie rae eee 10 ie 3 977 1,030 919 
dove hl digshelc cae Ae ae oe ne Seg As 16 16 ie 945 848 
one Walliams: Seccce Seem te tee 129 151 142 3,990 3,794 3,746 
(lal ts es ae erence a ee eran, a 53 64 68 1,579 1,628 1,666 
Gananoque: cats. he GPa caep 8 11 2 528 504 550 
Goderich.ceneeetls. fo ee eon 30 14 13 1,042 UL OR 757 
Gruelp hi: Jo. pane as three aia be 52 46 55 2,449 2,340 2,369 
Ela rail Gontcdne ea ett Aaa ne ta eee 791 740 621 16,306 16,746 18,156 
IA WKeS DUG aeenenca: Spawn. crete 18 10 15 1,410 1,337 1,504 
JCADUSKASING pus ns teem ere ee 41 76 43 1,036 788 850 
KGNOrS, Talc am oni sk bie ee eee Eee 18 12 7h 1,256 1,078 1,004 
IM os One see cet ens SC eras 99 68 73 3, LL7 2,967 2,867 
Kirkland! Wuakeywsc. cotestepien «esse 61 97 48 1,958 1,829 1,978 
it Chen rte. Ra leo aera er eee 150 143 90 3,999 3,579 3, 024 
Mesurrain sg Loman tere ne. ethene eet revoree ete 36 35 20 1,608 ile Salley 1,328 
Lanse v4: Seen le Soc eae ters core eee 12 16 11 918 947 1,049 
MASEO WEL? opto Kote cicc ioe eaerec nc ae 15 8 28 706 641 570 
on dont See a ERR ees the 423 352 504 7,034 feole 6,180 
Tong Branches ee coe atiteeen carte 152 147 122 5,570 5, 386 5, 250 
Mi clan. takepart setters eset crrcters 21 24 12 1,801 1,778 1,819 
Napanee heencanc: wvrectie: ils + Sake 7 7 3 1,050 1,027 978 
Newimarketcqn: «+ ss annbeieitecnc ane 45 62 54 Deeil 2,204 1,926 
Niagara Waligea:, oa. taper emcee 59 56 38 3,304 BDL 3, 831 
INorthvBayane ce cen Seapine 15 27 20 - 2,735 2,470 2,736 
OallevilleS eet oe ok .itaacepnernineiotrs 82 121 70 1,135 1,126 1,180 
Orillia Ob heaua.: Lotelneeia nes ee 27 25 21 1, 465 1,517 1,555 
QRINa Waki os payne. lnd'n WOR ee toca ne 94 104 44 le hills 5, 442 4,432 
OUGA WAT SY cae aloe Meee eee 638 625 648 9,383 8, 688 8,183 
OWen ‘SOUN GS caice cc aoe 63 46 21 2,928 2,885 2,744 
IBBrr'y: OUD Cae me errs. 5 eee ee oars Re Oe aliratee sos: ie eee 3 919 881 807 
Rem DrOkG. saeco. ha Same cee 66 60 35 2,933 2,688 2,507 
er hia. Soca ae in ae ete ane 16 18 17 893 850 919 
IPECEr DOTOUL Naas cn ac Ae tee Occ ome 67 38 61 4,680 4,391 4,192 
ICONS Aca somemne > ne REE Eee 13 9 12 730 786 704 
Port ATthunase etc ae ORE aoc eke 143 147 106 5,572 4,820 5,992 
Rort Colbornes sce eeeennen ae ee 13 15 4 1, 290 1,217 1,662 
IE TCSCOLU Ls ame otic ss nie eee cas ee 16 16 1, 1,369 1,400 1, 469 
Ventre w ta teyee hes ite meni cc 4 8 3 868 901 1,059 
Sty Catharinesy sates. wn eee eras. ake 135 134 95 5, 297 5, 455 5, 723 
SH Mavevantstetes von Obes Ue oe of eae Oran 42 31 36 55 1, 422 1,460 1,294 
ALIA... Sere ens ire ae Ee as ee 74 69 62 3,688 3,387 3,730 
Sault estes Maries... cacneriocs aoe «se. 156 201 152 2,925 2,865 3, 440 
SIM COG. <0. eaten ene cls peek eee 42 42 30 1,746 Wee hey 1,692 
SIOUX LOO KOUG Ie nase ei tn see 6 7 6 281 267 253 
Smiths, Waliiguee, ss Scare. one 20 15 16 706 682 663 
Stratiord.: sages. tin Ree ees oe 35 30 39 1,348 1,340 1,311 
Sturgeonehalsnw:. 1. ge ceemenen ec 5 2 2 1,401 1,226 1, 459 
SUGDULY Scaemeete a cs eA. cree 124 105 211 5, 804 5,174 Waele 
AVilllson burg cgeyeiek «3.4 24 Bin ets so es 12 Go Wie weaek 638 615 [| isecteteee 
a Re Goabac bots iea ot Menem ingens 0a eon 50 47 80 3, 046 2,734 2,863 
EROrOntO Peters... ode epee ers oe 2,049 1,953 2,278 64, 449 63, 829 59, 483 
eLTenton.4.2 meee aes |e ORT eee 46 41 1,252 Li peal 1,232 
Walkerton:Geeite.ccccnn Pepe mee ee 27 21 37 1,180 1,247 1,045 
Wallaceburgae.s.... tana tes eon 3 4 1,182 1,188 1,025 
Welland 47sec... Seepeeean con: 42 45 22 2,385 2,184 ~ 3, 057 
Weéston.-..¢ depose. cee ee ae 93 99 173 5,739 5, 859 4,652 
Wittdsor jac seees oars ad teteeee mine se ee 268 239 127 10, 851 10,608 12,229 
WOOCStOGIE() ecmes..... Suomen. vee 39 BATA S srrereenes et 1,719 1 (40) lsh cae ve 
MARIE DA . fete alas cine ce aoe no Be 1,900 1,809 1,963 335967 33,039 31,655 
IBYan GON s: eee coo eee Be 231 189 3,602 3,497 3,199 
ED dap hin? . <. Rees Mec oon ee tite stare. Bee 21 18 7 2,000 2,360 2,164 
lin Elon, . Mee so: ho ee ee sce 41 11 ay 312 362 282 
rortage fa Praimes...5.eemee.... ots 42 36 54 1,769 1y731 1,601 
ite: Pas). .Qetrates vi.c ate eee ov ncaick « 69 69 int 511 518 510 
WAMNIDER., eet cites con te ome Pen veel e 1,496 1,576 1,670 25,018 24,571 23, 899 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1960 
(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 

Pee eae (asked ee el SS 

Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, March 8, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Saskatchewan acwevvis. er yetwerss edie 669 608 869 28, 024 27109 25,946 
Ste VAIN one boots ocho deco tee ol 23 43 756 674 648 

is [alee 04 0: 1.) | ae, Mee ee 9 Dia ee. Recreate 630 OUT artes soe 
IM QOS OWI AN LSAT BGTE file hace wore ule oa vc de 94 89 57 2,411 2,316 Qalt2 
North Battleford-s.sn.- 002200) oon Pf 52 38 1,788 , 1667 2, 200 
Prince pAl bert’. yep. tee baie « sche ees coe 44 36 54 3,417 FHL 3,050 
HNO DIN Ge cescn® siciaiare cate case a hia 184 174 295 6,395 6,327 6, 260 
DASA GOON. Saceihea seams ccc ehh oe ct 178 144 225 6,261 6, 004 5,640 
PAGE CATON... at om phn c sas she se ok 41 34 63 1,525 1, 431 1,390 
Wey DUrnees © Ponme ites os acc tat ecu 12 7 29 vi2 714 658 
ROnistolss cots auaeen bar cchoseek ok 49 44 65 4,069 4,104 3,931 
LANG ¢* ee I PRET pond <oe: ee ee 1,961 1,908 25308 40, 662 38,435 37,336 
STEW GTS ht, Bi gol itast hee 3 eee | tae ae ne 0 OE oe 3 588 641 0 
Caloanyern Ad . Sewirn.cectens...t.02 oe 509 600 891 12,470 11, 862 10, 239 
Drunthellers.,./.e5: 22 ‘ 13 17 29 816 571 589 
VMIONtONSEh. 0 Pome mam sch oles de 1,082 1,018 995 19, 203 18,099 18, 414 
CASON ee ena eC eee ee Eee 64 24 62 579 601 575 
eth bridg estpescsrresesteweetoerrenvcinters 106 85 177 3,703 3, 506 3,576 
MedicinenHatews eect eee 88 91 115 1,567 1,555 1,678 
Red? Deer ee S72. Sere Cee 91 73 73 1,736 1,600 1,585 
British Columbia...................... 1,759 1, 466 1,587 78,995 85,025 80,869 
(Chiliwaclceren nen a eee, 40 45 42 2,123 2,743 2,646 
SCHED CCU ADs Senne eee 98 23 25 1,296 1,924 1,537 
Cranbrook, 0.5) 2292.5 aeeees, 2. 8 14 5 1,451 1,431 1,250 
Dawson Creek. - IFLA. ee 7 8 10 1,397 1,363 18655 
Duncané. “y. ee 4.5% SS4e5Ok oA oie 37 18 13 1,020 1,386 77. 
Kaimloopsemet cree cacti eee 10 12 22 1,689 1,840 2,228 
Kelowniiern seas. de eek ores 16 14 10 2,016 1,998 2,236 
Kitimnia teers cee ene eee eee 65 59 11 241 246 437 
IMISSions@ i tiyeenee tn crs eto vierarncre a deren 14 30 34 1,635 1,997 ino22 
Nanas INO meee en tees a enor saree. 16 13 14 1,521 2,009 1, 861 
Nie LS Onis a een ects ol coaches 16 15 19 1,518 1,527 1,703 
New Westminster.......-.ccccce0sse 183 144 156 10, 432 11,637 10,571 
IPentictoneeeeee eae detec tb un 21 8 20 2,18 2,218 2,353 
RortiAl bernt 22% lec tse ee 33 21 22 917 1,194 eo 
Prin cepGeOr gO wienscu tones terscrtraren 66 63 75 1,819 2,053 2,330 
Prince) Rupert o.tesee pceeein fhe 15 if 15 1, 866 1,902 rishi, 
Princeton 6 12 4 524 626 593 

@uesn el eee ee ae. eee 26 19 ile eee eee 969 dS O21 91] etree et 
pa sL LL: ee sos taeesee tenet covenchcncuances he aineersnshuvare sive 35 35 35 1,622 1,562 1,529 
Wancouverne.... eek. +. hath. oo. 816 723 833 34,018 35, 257 32, 806 
VEINOM, See. ee ee eee Coc t 24 15 27 2,825 2,806 2,880 
WiICtOrISg. OS. tht ct Rec coe 178 138 156 5,01 5, 657 5, 603 
Wihitehorse yrs ssacake aoe aoc sett nes 29 30 39 639 628 713 
Canad are es 6 ee ca als Pieces ca Se 19,107 18,531 19,823 817,053 786, 294 798,125 
Males gira by re en. xb em od : 8,431 8, 206 9,007 634, 332 606, 165 623,338 
Hiemiales We cntrdy ac sen kbar ca cae tose 10, 676 10, 325 10, 816 182,721 180, 129 174, 787 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(?) Figures not available for Feb. 26, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C, 751) 


1955-1960 
0 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 





Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
BOD Dies OE ate iene ot te neta et 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
LIAO eee eee cits Cet ot 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
ODER Re een hos ante et 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107, 918 
LG eles tte Pathe ae Ri de 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 } 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
ODO Be ce buco tacs one ake oe 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431.| 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
1959 (2 Months).............. 112, 665 75,137 37,528 8, 858 29,750 |’ 40,670 23,141 10, 246 
HOG0(2) Months). .....cc05..- 111, 881 74,318 37,563 10,301 31,626 38, 363 20,933 10, 658 


TNT nn nr 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 
Average 
Province Number of Weeks 
Beneficiaries Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
Newraun Glande cei. eer eee oles aie payers oteee ce and eliogean ove (eater aT oles 34.2 143,731 
Princesod wardtls) and ©) stim tenes Pee acces ce ace aed s/aiie er chintar neers ee: 31,001 
BA an aSUSL EOL Ae etna ae ieee aeons chet Seen ORES ESC CRIS Gan CON Co OR e te 37.4 157, 228 
Ne wolsriune ic errs ce Sere eros cei mrecagers oer aneloasueas ciel aks te tiers 34.3 144, 050 
(AVIS seam oer ate soranacadsar oc aa aameds amie tous da ne apordcanease 215.6 905, 446 
OnTEEIO Cer Seen: ic Laeictneisis ioe ateto enc oiet o's is Cnelloliers Sst 194.1 815,113 
BY Bavauhivellotstekde le oeynsn tek Te? Ree ea RNR OC AR oe ns Of ite Meter oter tees Cache 29 a aca ai 29.8 1257321 
Galea Ce Me Wali e sete claret eee Take: ole MME Rei tuaet ateou ase atten ove ro utes guaran rash Ak 101, 239 
PW bY) Gk aE eit Mea RE Ga OSE rearing es 6 OC Me Hen tolg SCOPMPME oi ar itt, TNC 31.8 133.627 
British Goltina bigeye se ec aoe ee cic teteemcrncr ai eal Mebane one 01 olletene piel 68.6 287, 955 
Total r@anad a, HE ODUAMYspLO UUs sages tester se ate clelee rs 677.3 2,844,711 
Total Canada avanuary, LO GU rec n settecterca cts ciel etter 620.0 2,480, 108 
Totals Canada pheDEUary, Lo0dsee ane ec icicle 673.4 2,693,527 


ee career nara ras EEE SIDED URES 


20,202,341 
17,619, 146 


2,721,726 
2,268, 396 
3,078, 503 
6,685, 999 


62, 585, 967 
54,344, 674 
58,076, 106 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 











Duration on the Register (weeks) 

















Province and Sex CBrciiats 2 or Over 
Lass 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 

Gana digas tines cee 814,241 |148,507 | 73,573 |175,708 |225,573 | 91,531 36,722 | 67,632 
Male. seas. conto 645,123 |114,565 | 58,382 |142,401 |190,421 | 74,281 | 26,115 | 38,958 
Hemalewieente. 00. 169,118 | 28,942 | 15,191 | 38,302 | 35,152 | 17,250 10,607 | 28,674 
Newfoundland....-.3..... 38, 702 4, 269 Dp tipsy 8,923 | 17,186 2,790 1,023 1,978 
Vialoih, (5 See itea recs 36, 804 4,015 PY fa) 8,527 | 16,731 2,617 914 1,627 
Bemasilen si per, wes s36 1,898 254 160 396 455 173 109 351 
Prince Edward Island... 8,305 594 351 1,650 4,339 823 202 346 
Mallee. Se heeen cas yale 516 300 1, 485 3,831 683 169 203 
Mewva le} seer. en «oe 1,168 78 51 215 508 140 33 143 
INGVabscOtia tastes 43,144 | 5,333 | 3,301 | 11,686 | 13,253 | 4,549 1,605 | 3,417 
EY Eee os a ae 37, 209 4,499 2,815 | 10,414 | 11,939 4,007 1, 263 egies 
NAGSCROS 5 405 ee can ode 5,935 834 486 1,272 1 ol4 542 342 1,145 
New Brunswick.......... 41,719 5,701 3, 830 8, 434 15,206| 4,487 20 2,334 
2 Leh oo 5 creo 35, 079 5,000 3, 383 7,200 | 18, 155 3,698 1,231 1,412 
Bema ler. acess c 6,640 701 447 1, 234 2,051 789 496 922 
Quebec. Rim. saasewanoes 266,287 | 50,137 | 25,361 | 54,922 | 72,994 | 29,855 | 12,058 | 20,960 
Malone events 216,807 | 41,296 | 21,092 | 46,278 | 62,864 | 24,565 Sevidon| We 937 
Hemalewesc neice: oe 49, 480 8,841 4,269 8,644 | 10,130 5, 290 3, 283 9,023 
Ontario... eee ne ee 238,286 | 46,473 | 21,835 | 50,937 | 57,170 | 26,395 | 10,841 | 24,635 
Male jan Fc caceen 174,111 | 34,808 | 15,913 | 38,468 | 44,401 | 19,962 7, L090 | 135450 
emaleencce eee ser 64,175 | 11,665 | 5,922 | 12,469 | 12,769 | 6,483 | 3,732 | 11,185 
Manitoba aa.sancescnc coe 34,096 | 5,815 | 3,595 | 8,178 | 8,669 | 4,316] 1,528 | 1,995 
Mia Ove Fe came tare 26,522 4,426 2,667 6, 205 7,219 3,591 1,170 1,244 
ietiale seen ere 7,574 1,389 928 | 1,973 1, 450 725 358 nol 
Saskatchewan............ 27, 222 3,974 2,380 6,525 8, 267 3,627 1,149 1,300 
DIGGS ater eters ct coe 22,300 3, 186 1,875 5, 244 7,239 3,198 841 717 
Henig leer erie 4,922 788 505 } 1,281 1,028 429 308 583 
Alberta saceeen ec sn « baad 39,941 | 8,635 | 4,537 | 9,499 | 8,749 | 4,723 1,670 | 2,128 
Male. pan meas ee 31, 488 6, 869 3,604 7,499 7,343 3, 934 1,098 1,141 
Hemale re cee: eee 8, 453 1,766 933 | 2,000 | 1,406 789 572 987 
British Columbia......... 76,539 | 12,576 | 5,850 | 14,949 | 19,740 | 9,966 | 4,919 | 8,539 
ale”. Bibdhautien.« < xe 57, 666 9,950 4,360 | 11,131 | 15,699 8,026 3,545 4,955 
emailer cece. cee oe 18,873 | 2,626 1,490 | 3,818 | 4,041 1,940 | 1,374] 3,584 


Percent- 
age 


Postal 





bo bo OO word One oe oro CO S100 OS wee 


Oowo SO O1bod 


February 
27, 1959 
Total 
claimants 





795, 999 
634, 330 


161, 669 


35, 761 
33, 937 
1,824 


7,746 
6,528 
1,218 


46,419 
40,511 
5, 908 


42,670 
35, 997 
6,673 


261,305 
215, 184 
46,121 


230, 495 
170, 047 
60, 448 


30, 900 
23,706 
7,194 


24, 426 
19,763 
4,663 


38,995 
31, 188 
7,807 


77, 282 
57, 469 
19,813 


a a 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
3 at end of Month 
Province 

Total | Entitled | Not , 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ntitle Pending 
oft Benefit to 

Benefit 
Newfoundland. ty... csc. te aecmiaes 6, 465 5,342 1,123 7,060 5,925 1,135 2,615 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,091 917 174 1,027 886 141 254 
INGVaESCOULAR ee cate ee oe sae ae 9,313 7,205 2,108 10,009 8,651 1,358 2,180 
New Brunswick. vncesesn sh cece ss 10, 050 8,055 1,995 10,946 9, 263 1,683 2,456 
QUCDECS ilo oet op serpin: oot Aaeeeee 80,078 59,772 20, 306 79,679 68, 606 11,073 23, 403 
OPAL Ore creo ote ete ee coreeste, 81,774 55, 822 25, 952 82,489 dave 10,768 19, 888 
Manttobascsteti acts sek teracece: 10,062 7,872 2,190 10, 563 9,091 1,472 Pama le fal 
PASKALCNE WANG. coses coc cominie sce = 6,681 Doo 1,348 7,324 6,272 1,042 1,728 
PA pert crn tee it emo cine cone. 13, 262 9,899 3,363 13, 864 11, 822 2,042 3, 686 
Britis Columbiaeee nok cece: 21,495 15,131 6,364 23, 309 19,798 3, oll 5,386 
Total, Canada, February 1960...| 240,271 175,348 64, 923 246, 270 212,045 34, 225 63, 767 
Total, Canada, January 1960..... 306, 564 237 , 387 69,177 375, 872 326, 291 49 581 69,766 


Total, Canada, February 1959...} 220,942 161,476 59, 466 231,003 199, 228 31,775 55, 612 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 50,484. 
t In addition, 51,678 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,824 were special requests not granted and 1,505 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,943 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
OGD EINE aA a ede bate mn co Sd mc oo Looe a OMADS Gor Aine aie 00d 6 ome 4,325,000 3,542, 500 782,500 
HODU=—w) CCElt Derm ame rent Mtn errr pn weer emt ccs tin ae © 4,319, 000 3, 633, 300 685, 700 
DLO VOLT DCL ey eran esis cameos es te bions cies cb le os is leasie o ald 4,151,000 3,733, 500 417,500 
Wcto bens. eae ce Were ete hes ste tate eis Ba eens a ween 4,049, 000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
DED LEMUD OT er achieds Citecte bis Sere sta arPNCREIC. 6.6 ¢ ovo Seein epee wis 4,028, 000 3, 826, 400 201, 600 
AMC USUMME eee ees Cmte eee ee Cee ca teiemage seeks 4,009, 000 3,799,000 210,000 
UTS. Co Sto otha Ue PaO oy TOS COE ONG DETOCRAO CLIC CREO SE 3, 996, 000 3,770, 100 225, 900 
DUNG See MES aavae Sis cate Ska GOR eB iuleeseteas aes 3,989, 000 3,768, 500 220,500 
WERE res she ORS TT OO Oe TE: OIE he Cr ORR Tee Se 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
PA DL ae con clomeiaisteh oe Gm ci ais hes see BRAS ois es ales es He « 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
UN eae GID ego ee teyo a eee eee eek tone acs: oxerorens th cuer ets er abe SENS: slevdaveWds edges ayetpre 4,239,000 3,472, 100 766, 900 
LODIUAT sree lors te cine cieiaeiele <cte OCR e astoel ane Soe Cae oes 4,248, 000 3, 452, 000 796,000 
519 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eae SS  ———————————— eee 
oo eo ooOoeewewaeywywywoqoqoqooqagaeaeaqaqonaeoSsSsSsSsSsSsSs$9m9M@S>_(—_——w«<—<0>—q"—" ovm""— 





Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
—_— Total Food Shelter Clothing Boat tice wad 
Services 
1954—V ear4 ree os ee ec cee oe seks anes 116.2 11202 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1955 = Viear sere toe ots dee cere ps + 'otele wrens 116.4 jobs th 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
19RG= SY CAT Wie ctarcces os Boo ye caters a lelereureys 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ibG (il 120.9 
1 95 7 CAT chee ters teraieie vorcicre tticinre evs oes iolona 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
LOSS aay CAT Bete ca race ele Selsey caja’ oie arate 125.1 BP EAL 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959 —April Meats. cae aoisewioe see ack 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
Ys fo rete ae heise meres © spare 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
WING | doe -croeiels ese She rae aioe ie sake ier state 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 12225 135.4 
ULV. tachere Date cie(o he tcraratetee oie ate scares 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 224 134.9 
AUgust nececcd. wlsemerectsioeheee aes 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 isone 
September. mecca c- ceise eee cee 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
OCtoOD erence oie aia esreleieta peeve shete aie 128.0 124,2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
Novyemibers. cv nigceoties dacouee 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
Decem Deri cecciccc ae eee eae 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 12357 136.8 
1960 — January cece coec em sete cence: 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 12380 136.9 
BGI oI EN AIMS qagaGbe obtnboCooodaaouC 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Marchict sa0 9. Been ote ce cieass 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
ADEM rset taarsrer Sears Gy cetar cee ree cee ass 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 nevis 1! 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1960 


(1949 = 100) 








Total aes peesber 
—_—_— : Househo ommo- 
March | February] March Food Shelter | Clothing Operation] dies and 





1959 1960 1960 Services 
@)Ste JohnisteNildce. arate 113.4 114.8 114.5 111.5 115.7 106.6 107.5 WD 
Halifaxtecs.knc2taagentnenne ss 125.0 127.0 126.7 115.9 134.4 119.9 129.9 139.6 
Saint Olin en ert chistes: 127.0 129.1 128.9 120.9 138.3 118.9 124.7 143.5 
Montreal’, cccacctietsce seat cee 126.2 127.5 126.5 123.4 145.0 104.0 118.9 137.5 
QOfta Wa ha ccncceminws sitosnntecmaiee 125.9 127.6 127.4 119.0 147.9 114.5 121.3 137.4 
Torontomtec cece ee cee ince aoe 128.2 129.7 129.2 118.2 153.3 114.3 123.7 138.9 
Winnipeean tannic. .cmerientea 6 122.6 124.1 124.0 116.8 133.9 117.2 119.8 133.6 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-+ 122.1 1235 123.4 117.1 124.5 22m 125.4 129.2 
Edmonton—Calgary..........- 122.2 123.2 123.3 114.8 124.8 119.9 127.0 133.0 
VANCOUVER sc. ee  aiotelstate alenloeecte 127.0 129.1 128.7 120.3 138.9 117.4 135.0 136.7 


i 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 








Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes Workers 
During Month and Tavolved Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
221 229 88, 680 1,246, 000 0.11 
242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
12 22 8,747 72, 430 0.07 
20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
26 42 41,417 685, 510 0.65 
28 47 38,656 667,960 0.63 
15 33 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
Octobersancemssester as A eh aS Ly 29 7,100 - 67,010 0.06 
INOVEmMIDer Ey. nema there ene ie opis 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
IGCEHLDED MN eens eee ne tenes 13 22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
“TATA A UR Eas Bama Gober terete he eS Cer ee 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
HODTUALY scot oes race e nee deen ls soins 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
Wancheansace tents oe eee sca es aes 19 27 3, 237 26, 820 0.03 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


MARCH 1960, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers Tee Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 

Lockouts Tavolved Lockouts Involved 
Logging ENED aoe eae ie cis! oe | rie/arermtele, snare (tlero tere ob ole.6i | areve ne aramsieuais Meta tons GatiaL: 1 106 1,590 
Be RIOR pee Bice cranes, eraacare Ge Potesaiernin disease aie AEes' Ns gaits of © ae Prineellidward Tolande.. face ardccs be wieeciss dc betes 
WEPEA Pesa sh. ccis de Selesiese 1 106 1,590 Eve Repel nea 1 426 4,560 
: ew MIS WAC Keaememeneen eS Lirate are savas Sretels aisle Roe |iscaratatopnionslnve 
Manufacturing AOR aDOOORC 9 1,684 10,500 Geshe ie fae cn ee, A 11494 7/400 
Construction............ 11 997 922040 9 BOntario. cis. ok. 16 9, 830 
Transportation, etc...... 2 105 990 — Manitobacies..0s5 cucaen- 2 218 3, 220 
Public utilities.......... 1 10 10 Saskatchewan...........f-scesesvec[ocsscccescl[eveccrcces 
ODE on ean te GOSe GG) DAC ODUA IG! Ogre meta) mGrratr 
MET ACOctabich.aiace-0, vais oe. esrs 2 314 1,050 British Columbia... ... 3 36 990 
AG Ge 1 21 ANier p Pederali) a. ncn cac sass eve eeceees[eeeeeeerefereeese ees 
All industries..... 27 O, 200 26, 820 All jurisdictions. ... 27 3, 237 26, 820 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MARCH 1960 


a ae a a a ee 


SEE —— 





Duration in 
Man-Days 


March 


2,360 


6,580 


1,040 


(Preliminary) 
Industry rr sic 
Employer Union In. 
Location volved 
MInInc— 
Non-Metal Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St.|Workers Protective Union 106 
Lawrence Corp. of Nfld. (Ind.) 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
Brandon Packers, Packinghouse Workers 103 
Brandon, Man. oc. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tron and Steel Products— 
Dominion Engineering Works,|Patternmakers 1, 426 
Lachine, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
The Foundation Co. of Canada,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 735 115 
Thompson, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Construction Associa-|Plasterers Loc. 215 426 
tion, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax, N.S. 
Various Electrical Contractors,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 250 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE— 
Pilkington Bros. Canada, Carpenters Loc. 1946 300 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 

Date 
Accum-|Termination 

ulated Date 

1,590 | Mar. 10 

2,460 | Feb. 29 

6,630 | Feb. 29 

Apres al 

4,790 | Jan. 4 

Mar. 14 

4,780 | Feb. 15 

5,750 | Mar. 9 

1,040 | Mar. 10 


eoeeceeee 





Major Issues 


Result 


Working conditions~ 


Wages ~ 


Wages~ Wage increase of 8 
cents an hour the first 
year, 5 cents an hour the 
second year. 


Hours~ Reduction in we- 
ekly hours from 54 to 48. 


Wages~ 


Wages, welfare benefits, 
travel allowances~ 


Wages~ 





a. il 


» 


H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 





1928-1959 
& 
Pe ae 
ite g | as 
Es hole Ss | 83 
rs) iS) o E 8 = ie - 
5 A eee es lees hes < 
2 bo e ® 3 6&8 2 > Wa 
5 5 q ee 73 ae) | BS ® 2 Ss) 8 
= ap g & DQ a5| BO no} 2 = 8 ra 
Sipe dS ee poate les ipo p ReP igte fe) Ss 
< 4 i = = O G&G |aea] a i w 5 w 
Ve eT Rie SRS 164 F176 (> e43"} 260 | 201 | 2501)" 34 t 858 | ed |... 102 I. ..3 1,677 
(ie OO ie Re ee eer sea 156 | 235 | 54] 234] 250] 2908] 40] 326] 58 a bg eee 1,766 
eh, ere gemreaeee yt cara Pe Aaa PE Sas i: op peered foal Cet is fee 94 a © 9 fa is ae | eee 1,655 
i fA 28 CEA xe 463 1°76) “40 }5 158 |, 149.) 1217] 441) 205 |) “a8 a Oe ao See 1,188 
Dae oell tatileetwrieetntay slong itwtt TEE ED OE TW es yc a ee Fee py a ae | oe a , a 1] 974 
i i aes Bae Tis Le Ok te 86.) oak? le lOa | s Boe) 1D 6] FAR eS See 808 
CED SERRE EA Psi te he Avie 4d 08 | rine | Ud 1h 16k fea eae i? 1,000 
bh Rea cSt cs PEs 124°} 116 \ 38" | 175 | 183 | 103° 95 | 184 | 44 Tle 66 Bs,034 1, 009 
BOSD carta ect babes $07 |} 45s | 87 | 181 | 8) 105 |= 24 16 840 2 aS 2| 86 1,071 
cL SP genes errant es eee 156 | 149] 52| 201] 157] 170| 23] 227| 46 ag eae | 1,247 
Ms ees eae eet fe W660 143), SON 253 (2 186 | FiBL |< 19 |: 168 | eae 66 occas 1, 167 
EE OE ee SE EE ECE ETE SES leaf TR Pek CP my, Oe fs 7 ip ae. 1, 107 
Hage eo tees, Be Lo, Avi teagan irs | 14d | ez ac| 25 [ese fF 51 Cit to hos 1,208 
ee sen ie 144] 178] 24{ 262] 263| 176| 30] 317] 65 "|, OSS oe 1,553 
OnE Siete | 5 eee a 407. 2 070'| 34 [a.100-| 315") 37 5 “8t [) gig |) 44 if eee 1,510 
Se rr GOEL tsps or O93" 10 IBA 161 S84 Fe 89 Prior tts. 1, 465 
CE ai Ah OE HE al Log a7). 8451 5 150) TET e100 | ah |; 264) 58 50 1,204 
aaa UE RR Bae ae Be SB ees 200 eee 8 le DM lea Tied eB s bine BOD nl BD. Lrmaro-avdr 88 5 | 1,345 
ate le gon tle Ah ale rs to Roe ait. Tee 246 1 2ia2e)s 2 Io e387 Ft Abs 31 99 7 | 1,378 
TERE ARE Foe TR 117} 192| 30{ 190] 265] 170| 40] 289] 57 8 | 110 8 | 1,476 
“RACE i a OF) V7 301. 104 | 268 | 82 |. 45 | 248 1, 45 3 | 106 tit 287 
TOMO: ee ieee Boe ee 113 | 141] - 32-|> 201 | 249) 41521)° 42 | 240 | 943 9| 131 4 | 1,359 
ES ogeenpeenment typetter Seer tie Bod G07 eed Bs ete dS tt Gi fo198elr 84 toot aC ee 1,259 
ORE Rc ae aa a G7 1704 20:1) 188 | 219 | $213 b> 21 | 240 | <49 Bi A808 ced 1,369 
TAS ae SEER EYE BOQ eatS Talley Bo ee 212s) 998.1848. AD. 242.1. oad Pa TS | a 1,418 
"ie pasate: Pele Ji BOT SS ier | 240-1 703") 85 |) 178 || O38 ee Soe 1321 
“SLY ni oe dahl ek meets, tee 100 | 168) 31 |-204 | 207 1. 2988}. 26 |. 193 |, 53 Bo 73k eo 1, 296 
LA ae oe ee So teiss tees) |e 270 4 ot.) S089 fy 49 |, 2106) 1.50 Ae 74 et 1,326 
NR le EE — TIE IE 106 | 197] 18] 250] 200] 312] 30] 228] 56 i aa ke: 1,462 
Cy Rea ee ee 92] 141] 23] 185| 209] 340| 42] 207| 66 MSO Wc! 1, 387 
(tied geese sae ener ey POT i> nd 29 ene BS 924-160 28 tel Btn 63-140 pote BO" I oa! 1, 269 
CES ng aa Cal ie 100} 135 | 71 |* 165 |'- 186.1 <269°|- <32)|. 178 | <48 BH FIN sac 1,258 





(1) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as “‘industrial”’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment 
of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 


accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 964 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 294 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 294 fatalities were dist-ibuted as follows: Agriculture 82; Logging 13; Fishing and Trapping 67; Mining 
11; Manufacturing 17; Construction 37; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 40; Trade 6; 


Finance 2; Service J7. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Province 
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Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent 
Only(:) | Disability | Disability | Fatal | Total 

















5, 608 4,193 95 9,913 

771 635 12 1, 420 

9,878 7,487 543 44 17,902 

6, 560 8, 245 194 33 15, 032 

ort ERO Sd OGIO: evra cia Seno org nee 227 95, 257 
147,330 59, 284 1,922 278 208, 814 
11,661 5,521 121 17, 332 

9, 082 8,011 137 17, 282 

24, 858 17,760 698 116 43, 432 
43,573 25,036 1,223 180 70,012 

7 iGin-0d omelet ead ae he Beal | toitiain See teed MRR ploced 496,396 
5, 926 4,831 86 10, 855 

786 663 13 1, 469 
10,628 7,629 549 18, 890 
U,209 8,983 195 16, 482 

Ph cca bee 02 EON a (coaedo steno 212 106, 004 
164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
12,341 5, 843 128 18,342 

10, 813 9,202 130 20,195 

27, 363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79, 265 

3,6 Wee Bp os | bt Opie Cees Aata|(o RBG OGOE eat eacisao Seno ares 553,387 
4, 876 3,743 32 8, 658 

779 606 4 1,393 

9,953 7,003 614 17, 623 
6,783 7,700 202 14,711 

Jhon ate Geta yild| Rb cesorken amc (Poeosa odors 291 110, 401 
177, 154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 
12,508 5, 650 226 ; 18,414 
11,191 9,386 174 20, 803 

25, 808 20, 236 784 105 46,933 
48,738 25, 620 1,322 191 75, 871 
JO ORE A Wn Bone 6 Ob |So Godan minn o Sineo op ror 563,299 
4,663 3, 410 91 8,179 

843 616 6 1, 468 

8,961 6,075 651 110 15,797 
7,402 5,773 175 13, 385 
scree Set ito d aot oe Aol lone eee mere 206 95, 868 
161,355 64, 441 2,440 303 228, 539 
12,983 5,314 259 é 18, 588 
11,136 9,320 202 20, 699 
25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63, 109 
ec ek kro icingahl or tes Potie eas |i cher <aevshar Ie otenchey| s spe ysis! sl sreve\osS 511,544 
5, 064 3, 666 35 8,783 
1,019 719 13 1,754 

9, 458 6, 803 63 16,370 

SAAS > cnn GbE] Tose or oso. cite kan eres p cricic 17,485 
Ni Sr ete Gh NS Riser leroiteoactal ine earieecarmema a 99, 258 
179, 358 70, 225 2,612 309 252,504 
15, 461 6, 560 294 ‘ 22,348 
11,912 11, 446 162 23, 566 
27,602 19, 743 815 48, 277 
41,324 21,717 1,134 64, 336 
Pa geist aliec atest aren nthe tarsi) shcucs rater nig] Hasoun (ese Gren oisytls * 554, 681 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


Between April and May, employment increased by an estimated 250,000 
to 5,992,000. About three quarters of the over-all gain was among males and 
more than 90 per cent of it occurred in non-farm industries. The increase in 
activity resulted in a substantial, though smaller-than-usual decrease in unem- 
ployment. 

Among the non-agricultural industries, employment gains in forestry, 
construction and manufacturing were about normal for the season. The increase 
in employment in services was larger than usual. 

Employment in Quebec increased more than is usual for the month while 
in the Pacific region it was below normal. In Ontario and the Prairie and 
Atlantic regions, employment gains were about equal to the seasonal average. 

Seasonally adjusted, non-agricultural employment was at a record level 
in May. The total was 189,000, or 3.7 per cent higher than a year earlier. ine 
service industry, which accounted for three fourths of the year-to-year increase 
in employment, registered large gains during the past few months after remain- 
ing fairly stable during most of 1959. Employment in trade followed an 
irregular upward trend over the year and showed a net advance of 62,000. Con- 
struction employment declined moderately over the year, largely reflecting 
a decline in housebuilding. The trend in manufacturing was fairly stable during 
the past 12 months, though there were offsetting influences among individual 
industries. 

In manufacturing, employment gains since last spring ranged from less 
than 1 per cent to better than 5 per cent in the following industries: iron and 
steel, rubber, paper products, printing and publishing, electrical apparatus, 
chemicals, shipbuilding and motor vehicles. Offsetting losses occurred in tex- 
tiles, clothing, leather, non-metallic mineral products, railway rolling stock, 
aircraft, and tobacco products; the declines ranged from 2 per cent in textiles 
to 19 per cent in tobacco products. 

In the iron and steel products group employment trends have been mixed. 
Employment in primary iron and steel has been noticeably higher than in the 
spring of 1959, but activity in fabricated and structural steel has shown a 
sizeable decline. The machinery industry showed some employment strengthen- 
ing during the last half of 1959 but has made little additional improvement so 
far this year. Agricultural implements and heating and cooking appliances 
registered moderate year-to-year employment declines in May; they showed 
persistent increases through 1959 and the early part of 1960. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined during 
the month by 118,000 to 399,000. Virtually all of this decline in job seekers 
was among males and more than half of it was in Quebec. The number seeking 
work represented 6.2 per cent of the labour force compared with 5.4 per cent 
in May 1959 and 6.0 per cent in May 1958. The estimated number on tem- 
porary layoff declined by 15,000 in May to about the same total as a year ago. 
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This year the number of persons without jobs and seeking work reached a 
peak of 566,000 in March and averaged 508,000 during the first five months. 
Almost 90 per cent of this total were males and three quarters were males 
20 years of age and over. Just about half of the total were married men. 

The Atlantic region was the only part of the country in which unemploy- 
ment was lower than last year. In relation to the regional labour force, however, 
the number of job seekers in this part of the country was considerably higher 
than the national average, as it has been for many years. In other regions the — 
unemployment rate varied from 5.1 per cent in the Prairie Provinces to 11.7 
per cent in Quebec. 

The incidence of unemployment was heaviest, as usual, among persons in 
the younger age groups. In the male labour force of 324,000 under 20 years 
of age, for example, one in five was seeking work this spring. Even among girls 
of this age group the proportion seeking work was above the national average. 


Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work (January-May 1960, in thousands) 
Labour Force Seeking Work Per Cent 


Total exes. beorpere: odties fete. ome 6,261 508 8.1 
Males eer ee ee Pee oi 4,665 453 9.7 
Hema les ee Machen oe hea ee 07 55 CPS 
PASLOMy arse eens, YE Oe Be 372 87 1582 
D022 A VEALS wmert sche ee ewe te eta 792 88 iS 
Dene CALS RE ie ect tos ei ea 2,898 202 7.0 
ASANO OV EL, sit. 8. o.oo la de eel 1,999 hey, 6.6 
Matricd 802 eee — 270 — 
Sjitsd eee: oe ee eee — 222 — 
Ola sles are SRR TT. Simms ea — 16 —- 
Atlantice:), ai to? ARS ee 545 77 14.1 
QUCDEC Ieee ae an ce ae ee ee Tels: 205 1 hep 
QONEATIO§ e93c. s,s a ee 235.) 12) 5.4 
Pall iG. pecorino eee ee ee 1,065 54 jal 
Pacific pial ced. dantect dete eee. 561 45 8.0 


The intensity of seasonal unemployment in Canada is reflected, in part, 
in the duration of job-seeking during the winter months. In January this year 
almost 80 per cent of all job seekers had been seeking work for three months 
or less. By April, however, the proportion seeking work for more than three 
months had increased from one fifth to one half. On average, 20 per cent of 
job seekers in the first five months of this year looked for work for less 
than a month and 60 per cent sought work for three months or less. Those 
seeking work for more than six months accounted for 11 per cent of the total. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1960 



































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE, 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis —>CALGARY 
a John’s “6 Saree as 
ancouver-New alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) —>MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
—> WINDSOR 
—-> WINNIPEG 
Brantford —->»FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Corner Brook —->FT. WILLIAM- 
Cornwall PT. ARTHUR 
Joliette Guelph 
Lac St. Jean Kingston 
ea oe ee 
ouyn-Va r ondon 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS] Shawinigan —}» MONCTON 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | Trois Riviéres —->NEW GLASGOW 
per cent or more in non-agricul- Niagara Peninsula 
tural activity) Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—->SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
—->SYDNEY 
—-> TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 
Thetford Mises CHARLOTTETOWN MOOSE. JA 
etfor Ines- —-> — MOOSE JAW 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Megantic-St. Georges —}CHATHAM —-}+REGINA 
AREAS Yorkton Lethbridge 
(labour force, 25,000-75,000; 40 North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) —»>PRINCE ALBERT 
— RED DEER 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —>BEAUHARNOIS —->DRUMHELLER 
Campbellton —>BELLEVILLE- —»>GODERICH 
auphin TRENTON Kitimat 
Edmundston —->BRACEBRIDGE —->MEDICINE HAT 
Gaspe —>BRAMPTON —->STRATFORD 
Montmagny —>BRIDGEWATER —->SWIFT 
Newcastle Central Vancouver CURRENT 
Okanagan Valley Island —> WEYBURN 
Pembroke Chilliwack 
Portage la Prairie —»CRANBROOK 
Prince George —->DAWSON CREEK 
Quebec North Shore —->DRUMMONDVILLE 
Rimouski —»FREDERICTON 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Galt 
shania Be act Paes FALLS 
alleyfie amloops 
MINOR AREAS Victoriaville —>KENTVILLE 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Woodstock, N.B. Lachute- 
Ste. Therese 
—->LINDSAY 
Listowel 


—»}>NORTH BAY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
Prince Rupert 
—»>ST. HYACINTHE 
—>»>ST. JEAN 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
—>SIMCOE 
—>SOREL 
—>SUMMERSIDE 
Trail-Nelson 
—»TRURO 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 


Tillsonburg 
—> YARMOUTH 


—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 414, April issue. 
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Mining Output and Employment, Prairie Region, 1949-59 


The Prairie Provinces experienced a marked expansion in non-agricultural 
employment in the decade between 1949 and 1959. The increase amounted to 
50 per cent, which compares very favourably with an increase of 34 per cent 
for the whole of Canada in the same period. This rapid employment advance 
in the non-farm industries of the Prairie region is largely associated with the 
development of the mining industry and the direct stimulation imparted to 
other industries as a consequence. The greatest production increases occurred 
in the petroleum industry, but outputs of uranium, copper, zinc, and non- 
metallic construction materials also showed significant gains. 

As recently as 1949, agriculture dominated the economy of the Prairie 
Provinces, but its share of the net value of production had declined to 58 
per cent from 66 per cent in 1928. Mining’s share in this period tripled to 
9 per cent, and construction moved from 5 per cent to 9 per cent. 

By 1956 agriculture had moved down still further to 37 per cent of the 
net value of total production; mining represented 15 per cent, at almost $485 
million, and construction accounted for 24 per cent. 

The Leduc oil discovery in February 1947 was one of the more significant 
events in the progress of the Prairie mining industry. In that year, less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s requirements of crude were met domestically and 
production in the Prairies totalled less than $20,000,000 from about 400 
producing wells. By 1958 there were more than 11,000 producing wells and 
the net value of total production reached $394,000,000. Exploration and 
development expenditures went up from $77,000,000 in 1947 to more than 
$600,000,000 in 1956, and have subsequently remained near this annual level. 
Domestic crude currently provides more than half of Canada’s requirements. 

A smaller, though still spectacular development of the natural gas industry 
accompanied the expansion in oil. Producing gas wells increased from 174 in 
1948 to 730 in 1958, and production in the same period rose from 162,000,000 
to 926,000,000 cubic feet per day. Of the 1958 total, 238,000,000 cubic feet 
per day was exported. Prairie gas moved by pipeline to the Pacific coast for 
the first time in 1957, and to the central provinces in the fall of 1958. 

In 1958 crude oil pipelines totalled 7,204 miles, compared with 455 miles 
in 1948. The largest of these are the 1,930-mile Interprovincial Pipeline from 
Redwater, Alta., to Port Credit, near Toronto, and the 785-mile line joining 
Edmonton to the Vancouver-Puget Sound area. The latter serves refineries 
on both sides of the international border. The 2,290-mile Trans-Canada Pipeline 
from Alberta to Eastern Canada is the longest natural gas line, and a 1,300 
mile pipeline delivers Alberta gas into the Western United States. A 600-mile 
gathering and transporting system is in operation in Alberta. 

Although oil and gas development has somewhat overshadowed the 
advance in other minerals, nevertheless their growth has been substantial and 
they have contributed greatly to the economic development of both the Prairie 
region and Canada as a whole. From $111,000,000 ($174,000,000 including 
oil and gas) in 1949, minerals production reached $201,000,000 in 1959 
($649,000,000 including oil and gas). In the latter year, Manitoba’s minerals 
production totalled $58,000,000, of which structural materials (chiefly cement, 
sand and gravel) accounted for $19,000,000, nickel $13,000,000 and crude 
oil, copper, and zinc for lesser amounts. Saskatchewan’s 1959 total of 
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$214,000,000 was chiefly composed of: crude oil, $100,000,000; uranium, 
$54,000,000; and substantial amounts of copper, zinc, and structural materials. 
Oil ($309,000,000) and gas ($26,000,000) made up the major share of 
Alberta’s $378,000,000 total, with structural materials and coal also prominent. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were in third and fourth place, respectively, in the 
value of minerals produced by Canadian provinces. 

The expansion of minerals production in the Prairie region brought about 
large increases in employment in both mining and related industries. From 
1949 to 1959, total mining employment increased most markedly in Alberta. 
Saskatchewan exhibited the greatest proportional change (194 per cent), owing 
to the much lower starting level in 1949. Employment in Alberta’s oil industry 
nearly tripled in the 10-year period, and offset an 80-per-cent decline in coal 
mining employment. (Prairie coal production, affected by competition from 
gas and oil, declined from $48,000,000 to $13,000,000). In Manitoba, mining 
employment showed a more modest increase, with greater productivity chiefly 
accounting for increases in production. 

Employment in the construction industry has doubled in Alberta since 
1949, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba registered gains of 67 per cent and 44 
per cent, respectively, because of the need for facilities for the mining industry 
and for residential, commercial, and municipal buildings that accompanied the 
increased urbanization of the region. In manufacturing, employment in iron 
and steel products in Manitoba went up 23 per cent, and in Saskatchewan a 
71-per-cent increase in products of petroleum and coal helped raise total 
employment in manufacturing by 25 per cent. Manufacturing employment 
showed the sharpest rise in Alberta, almost 60 per cent, with employment in 
iron and steel products more than doubling, in products of petroleum and coal 
nearly doubling, and in chemical products showing a 300-per cent increase. 
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The previously-mentioned sharp rise of 50 per cent in non-farm employ- 
ment in the Prairie region from 1949 was partly offset by the decline in 
agriculture that accompanied the mechanization of Prairie farms. The drop 
amounted to 35 per cent in the 10 years, bringing on-farm employment from 
433,000 in 1949 to 284,000 in 1959. The movement from the farming areas 
supplied labour for, and greatly facilitated the rapid industrial expansion of 
the region. As a result of the movement, however, while the Canadian popula- 
tion rose 30 per cent in the period, the population of the Prairies went up 
somewhat less, 23 per cent. 

The expansion in total population combined with increasing urbanization 
to bring about very rapid population increases in most of the cities of the 
region. This is especially apparent in Alberta, where Calgary expanded from 
105,000 in 1948 to 218,000 ten years later; Edmonton, in the same period, 
went from 127,000 to 252,000. This growth was not confined to the larger 
centres; Red Deer’s population, for example, tripled in the 1949-59 period, 
from 6,000 to 18,000. 

Besides providing employment to offset the recent decline in the agricul- 
tural work force, the minerals-producing industries have contributed to the 
diversification of the Prairie economy. These industries have also provided 
high-wage employment. The average weekly wage in the oil industry, more 
than $100, is among the highest in Canada. Royalties and other taxes have 
aided government finances; since 1947 revenues from the petroleum industry 
to the government of Alberta alone have amounted to nearly one billion dollars. 


Present trends in Prairie minerals production appear likely to continue. 
Crude oil production is steady, although the rapid pre-1958 rise appears to 
have ended until new markets are developed. Natural gas production is con- 
tinuing to expand rapidly, for both domestic and export markets. Final arrange- 
ments have been completed for one of four proposed export pipelines, and the 
construction of 50 miles of 30-inch line from southeastern Manitoba to the 
border-crossing point at Emerson is scheduled to begin in the near future. 

In other minerals, the world’s second largest nickel mine is nearing com- 
pletion in northern Manitoba. A nickel smelter, a copper mine, and a zinc mine 
are also soon to go into production. Two mines in Saskatchewan will tap the 
almost unlimited deposits of potash in that province. Uranium production will 
continue at a somewhat reduced rate until world demand catches up with 
supply. 

Further opportunities for manufacturing employment are being created in 
the steel and pipe plants completed or under construction at Regina, Camrose, 
Calgary, and Edmonton. Caustic soda, chlorine, phenol, and other petro- 
chemical plants are being built in Alberta. These plants, along with the 
minerals-producing facilities of the region, may be expected to attract other 
related, subsidiary establishments to provide for a continuing growth and 
diversification of the Prairie economy. 





The “Employment Review” in its present form will henceforth appear quarterly 
only, in the June, September, December and March issues. In the intervening 
months, the Department of Labour-Dominion Bureau of Statistics Joint press release 
will be substituted. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
increased seasonally between April and 
May, the number of persons with jobs 
increasing by an estimated 43,000 to 
502,000. This total was about the same 
as a year earlier. Renewed activity in 
seasonal industries such as farming, fish- 
ing, construction, sawmilling, and logging 
accounted for most of the employment 
expansion. Over-all manufacturing em- 
ployment strengthened somewhat despite 
a few small layoffs in the manufacture of 
steel products. 

On the whole, employment condi- 
tions in the region showed little year-to- 
year change. Coal mining, a major source 
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of weakness last year, continued to be 
hampered by reduced markets due to 
increased competition from other fuels. The construction industry was less 
active than in the spring of 1959, but forestry showed some improvement. 
Manufacturing employment was slightly higher than last year; gains in saw- 
milling, pulp and paper mills, and iron and steel plants more than offset losses 
in other sectors such as railway rolling stock. 

Unemployment declined sufficiently during the month to reduce labour 
surpluses from substantial to moderate proportions in 11 areas. The classifica- 
tion of the 21 areas in the region at the end of May was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 8 (10); in moderate surplus, 
onl): 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Early summer weather hastened 
the seasonal rise in construction employment; skilled tradesmen were in heavy 
demand. About 200 workers were released at the shipyards but elsewhere in 
manufacturing, employment either remained stable or increased. Electronic 
and textile plants were reported to have taken on additional staff. Service 
workers were in strong demand at some of the National Defence establishments, 
which were preparing for the cadet summer training exercises. Total employ- 
ment in the area was virtually the same as a year earlier. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Fishing and construction 
showed the usual employment expansion during the month, but total employ- 
ment remained at a considerably lower level than last year. Relatively few 
workers were hired for the St. John’s harbour development but there were 
increased demands for construction workers at northern sites. 

New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment declined sharply in the area as fishing and farming activities 
were resumed. The Eastern Car Co. plant at Trenton continued operating at 
a reduced scale. 
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Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the decline in unemployment. 
The construction industry was more active than last year. At the same time 
the number of construction workers registered at the NES office at the end 
of May was about 30 per cent greater than the year before. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
reclassification was mainly the result of seasonal employment expansion in 
outdoor activities. Unemployment was at virtually the same level as a year 
earlier. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural), Grand Falls, Summerside, Bridgewater, 
Kentvlle, Truro, Yarmouth and Fredericton (minor) were reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


The employment increase in the 
Quebec region between April and May 
was greater than usual for the month, 
the number of persons with jobs rising 
by an estimated 94,000 to 1,630,000, 
about 36,000 higher than in May last 
: year. The marked increase during the 
1 700.000 With Jabs os month followed a relatively slow expan- 
wee ee) sion in early spring. Most of the increase 
lesion occurred in non-farm outdoor industries, 
1,450,000 and more than three-quarters of it was 

among male workers. Activities in fores- 

try, after having reached a seasonal low 
point in April, turned up sharply during 
the month, resulting in the rehiring of 
more than 10,000 loggers for work in the 
province and in the neighbouring United 
States logging areas. Mining operations 
continued at a higher level than last year, both metal and non-metal mining 
showing an employment gain. 

Total non-agricultural employment was up about 2 per cent in May over 
the previous year. Increases occurred mainly in service, trade and manufacturing, 
with off-setting declines concentrated mostly in construction and transportation. 
Manufacturing employment has shown considerable strength since the beginning 
of the year. In the first quarter of 1960 manufacturing employment was, on the 
average, some 2 per cent higher than last year. Although the leather and 
clothing industries have operated at a lower level than a year before, other 
sectors of manufacturing, such as transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal 
products and primary textiles, showed more-than-ofisetting gains. 

Unemployment declined markedly in all areas during the month, though 
it was still higher than last year. As a result, eight local labour market areas 
were reclassified during the month to categories denoting lower unemployment. 
At the end of May, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (12); in moderate surplus, 9 (12). 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Registra- 
tions at NES offices in May were substantially down from the previous month 
but remained more than 10 per cent higher than in May 1959. Employment 
during the first three months of the year was more than 1 per cent higher than 
in the same period a year ago. Seasonal rehirings took place at some manu- 
facturing plants such as food and beverage, textile, wood products and building 
material establishments. Industrial and commercial construction was reported to 
be high for the time of the year; housebuilding activity was at a very low 
level. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment rose season- 
ally in the area during the month, particularly in forestry and waterfront 
activities. Unemployment remained relatively high, however, mainly because 
of slackness in construction and trucking. 


Other Areas. During the first quarter of the year activities expanded substantially 
in the Lac St. Jean and Shawinigan areas: industrial employment was almost 
10 per cent higher than in the same period a year ago. In the first area, the 
difference was mainly due to a marked increase in aluminum production: some 
800 workers have been rehired since the beginning of the year. Another factor 
was a more intensive pulp cut in the area, resulting in higher employment among 
loggers. Increased production of aluminum was also responsible, in part, for 
the employment increase in Shawinigan, although chemicals and most other 
parts of the industrial complex in this area also expanded. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in the Ontario region 
° . : LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
increased substantially between April and 1958 - 59 — 60 
May after a rather slow advance in the Original data = === = Seosonolly adjusted 
previous month. The employment esti- 
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estimated to be close to 4 per cent, was 
the highest of any region and accounted for more than two thirds of the year-to- 
year increase in the country as a whole. Almost all of the increase in the 
province was in the trade and service industries, and nearly three quarters of 
the additional workers were women. There was an opposite trend in the goods- 
producing industry, with employment slightly lower than last year. 
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The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated 
to be 111,000, some 29,000 more than a year earlier. Construction workers 
accounted for a substantial part of the increase, a result of the low level of 
housebuilding in almost all parts of the region. The labour market classifica- 
tion of the 34 areas of the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in substantial surplus, 4 (2); in moderate surplus, 28 (20); in balance, 2 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. As a result of layoffs in steel, 
textile, and agricultural implement manufacturing, and a lower level of resi- 
dential construction, unemployment remained above last year’s level. However, 
the sharp gain in steel production last summer and fall, and the upturn in 
commercial and industrial construction after the strike settlement in February, 
has kept employment above last year’s level. 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 2, with some improvement over 
the previous month. The level of employment was about the same as that of 
the corresponding period in 1959. Manufacturing employment, seasonally 
adjusted, has been at a stable level this year. In May, there were layoffs in 
rubber products, and hirings in agricultural implements and iron and steel 
products. The seasonal increase in construction activity was interrupted by an 
industrial dispute involving some 1,500 painters. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment remained steady and corresponded closely to the figures for the same 
month of 1959. Employment in automobile plants remained fairly stable. Hiring 
in the construction industry was slow, owing to a small number of starts in 
residential housing. The area still has a shortage of architects, draughtsmen, and 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 


Oshawa (major industrial) remained in Group 2 with some improvement over 
the previous month. Manufacturing generally remained stable, although there 
were some short-term layoffs in automobile parts plants. With no large projects 
underway, construction activity was much slower than in the previous year. 
Apart from some skilled and professional workers, there was a surplus of labour 
in most occupations. 


Kitchener (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment was still 
substantially above last year’s level. Construction, clerical and textile workers 
accounted for more than half of the increase. In most of the manufacturing 
industries, employment was close to last year’s level; except for housing, con- 
struction was quite active. 


Peterborough (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Activity in manufactur- 
ing, construction, and mining was at a low level. In spite of the seasonal improve- 
ment, therefore, a substantial surplus of labour continued. 


PRAIRIE 


A large seasonal employment increase occurred between April and May 
in the Prairie region. An increase of 49,000 raised the estimated number of job 
holders to 1,067,000, about 23,000 higher than a year earlier; most of the 
improvement resulted from a larger-than-seasonal change in agriculture. Cool, 
wet weather with heavy rains in some areas held back farming operations 
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reported. Early crop prospects appeared we 
very favourable, with moisture conditions | “sscoo 
good to excellent. 100,000. ansene. 
Non-farm employment expanded 1,050,000 
seasonally during May. Logging workers | "= 
were hired as river drives began in the 
eastern part of the region and paper mills 
recalled men for the summer to operate 
woodyards. Employment in commercial | | 7°” 
and industrial construction picked up | 60.000 = 
although homebuilding remained weak. EWeWanuneenee 
Recent figures show total employment in Ve 
construction to be roughly 5 per cent 


below last year. 

Dry weather in the second half of the month permitted the lifting of road 
restrictions and the resumption of trucking and oil drilling operations. There 
was some decline in oil drilling from the May 1959 level: the number of 
drill rigs in operation dropped more than 20 per cent, partly because of market 
conditions for crude oil, and partly because of the movement of oil rigs to 
northern British Columbia, where prospects for discoveries have been con- 
sidered favourable and where development of recently found oil fields proceeded. 

The improvement in over-all employment conditions was most apparent 
in smaller centres where the agricultural pickup and seasonal hirings by the 
railways had their greatest effect. Unemployment declined substantially, although 
it remained higher than a year earlier. Fourteen labour market areas were 
reclassified to categories denoting decreases in unemployment. At the end of 
May the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 3 (2); in moderate surplus, 10 (9); in balance, 7 (9). 



































Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan); Fort William-Port Arthur 
(major industrial); Prince Albert and Red Deer (major agricultural); and 
Dawson Creek (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, and Regina (major agricultural); and Swift Current, Weyburn, 
Drumheller, and Medicine Hat (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region employment increased less than seasonally between 
April and May. The estimated increase of 8,000 brought the total of persons 
with jobs to 525,000, down 9,000 from a year earlier. This is the only region 
in which employment was lower than last year. The year-to-year decline was 
a reflection chiefly of reduced employment in shipyards, residential construction 
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oe “7 and related industries. Sash and door 
See Lin caMeE Re | makers and sheet metal shops experienced 

Se Oriptnal dare nn--=Seosonoilyodivstes | the most marked year-to-year declines. 

a Little change occurred in agricul- 


oa eee Sree | tural employment; seeding was well ad- 
hs RE aS =, | vanced at month’s end and prospects 
ae : appeared favourable for fruit, forage, and 
Doran vegetable crops. In fishing, however, 
Ba ee Nw a | landings by fishermen in the first quarter 
pation | were down by more than 50 per cent 
— 3 | from last year. Whaling and _ herring 
With Jobs: fishing were discontinued this spring 
7 Be eee cae erie because of depressed market conditions. 
_ 500,000 — . | The salmon catch is also expected to be 
ee well down from last year, and halibut 
eras prices show considerable weakness. 
deaieros5y* 5, The usual seasonal expansion in 
business and industrial construction was 
retarded to some extent by inclement weather. Heavy rains fell in most parts 
of the region, and some snow in the north. The weather was also blamed 
for some sluggishness in retail trade and it hampered transportation and logging 
in areas other than the southern interior and Vancouver Island. In the latter 
areas, the removal of road restrictions enabled trucking and woods activity to 
move toward stronger summer levels. A small decline took place in plywood 
manufacturing, and the demand for lumber was less firm; some reductions in 
prices were reported. Shipments remained high through May, however, and 
exports for all of Canada in the first four months of 1960 were up from a year 
earlier by 4 per cent for lumber and timber, 5.4 per cent for wood pulp, and 
10.2 per cent for newsprint paper. Pulpwood production in the first four 
months of the current year in British Columbia was up 20 per cent from the 
same period in 1959. 


A slight decrease in unemployment occurred during the month, but the 
total remained considerably above a year earlier. One labour market area was 
reclassified to a category denoting a decrease in unemployment. At the end 
of May the classification of the 11 areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (2); in moderate surplus, 
PCs) -sinepalance: al js 









































Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Some 
layoffs occurred in shipyards during May, and carpenters and other construction 
workers were in substantially greater surplus than a year earlier. Some reduc- 
tions also occurred in garment factories on completion of spring and summer 
lines. The general seasonal increase in economic activity, however, offset these 
reductions, so that a moderate gain in employment was registered in the 
metropolitan area; transportation and service industries provided the chief 
source of employment opportunities during the month. 


Cranbrook (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at June 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 



















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Lotal civilian labour force. (8) ......0¢see0 oo. May 21 6,391,000 | + 2.1 se See 
eT BORSIWIUI IOUS a eres See hare Tsk a5 sons May 21 5,992,000 | + 4.4 + 2.4 
ericnliire sees l esse tates hes A Pied May 21 675,000 | + 5.3 — 6.8 
Biobe A erienl titel terres cece mele tyr ios May 21 5,317,000 | + 4.2 + 3.7 
Sea OL RECS eet a. nara ae none cic asc hs May 21 4,887,000 | + 4.6 + 4.1 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... May 21 5,592,000} + 3.9 -1 1243 
AG work 69 Hours or more sek...) . ace... May 21 5,253,000 | + 12.2(b)} + 1.4 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover..} May 21 73,000 | — 13.1 + 15.9 
BOW OUNET PCASOUS chicos 02 «ait oak May 21 247, 000 — dia(D)\ b- 222.9 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| May 21 19, 000 — 44.1 — 5.0 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... May 21 400,000 | + 11.1 + 3.6 
Without jobs and seeking work............. May 21 399, 000 — 22.8 + 19,5 
Registered for work, NES 
ENA CAG teppei i nts tated oe a IA ea anna May 19 78,000 | — 29.2 — 10.7 
ee eee ee Coe ee ee neo ee May 19 214,900 | — 18.9 + 7.4 
Steer RA AS AP AS AT. «oth t SETS May 19 190, 600 = 1LG.8 + 17.0 
LE ai SOE a5 Reeth. Seaweed cet Ee xs May 19 87, 200 — 20.4 +, 14.9 
LEE Gs ATE Tg Sew Raps ee ek en a Se May 19 64,200 | — 12.8 + 8.3 
pigralvall TOPtONS!: sc eee tie ke td May 19 634, 900 — 19.4 + 8.4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ills: degra «soda en palpate de! lot etek ME Re el April 29 714, 894 — 13.1 + 17.0 
Amount of benefit payments.................. April $61, 767, 881 — 17.5 + 3.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 114.2 — 0.4 + 0.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... March 108.9 0.0 +" 055 
PIC CA LION <6 eat tees hel chee Wie ees cs Ist Qtr. 1960 16,599 — oe 
Destined to the labour force........... . {lst Qtr. 1960 8,087 — a ' 04 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Pimimestand 1OCKOULE. cit ates os ae here sac May 38 + 31.0 4+-' 18:8 
NarOMWOFKeraINVOlVEd 2: cc) 0k kets See ben May 7 le + 30.6 ai SO eh 
Sr AANOD OI ANIMA VG.) as 6a ace od eS aay tb ress May 74,900 | +178.7 + 23.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March $78 .06 + 0.5 eee ase 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... March $1.78 + 0.6 Law Fee 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... March 40.5] + 0.2 ey Oe 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. March $71.95 + 0.6 eer See 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ May 127.4] — 0.1 + 1.4 
| Real weekly earnings (mfg. avg. 1949 = 100)..| March 135.9 + 0.9 HED OG 
| Total labour income...............+5- $000,000] March $1,462) ite teont ney ever 
| Industrial Production 
Mitel (averace 1 949;=— LOO y.. Lila. coke ee. April 16530") 7-01 28 a mae 
RT Sera CEU EE Mies: AF Oo ee Cheat lion aS April 148.2} — 1.9 i Gel 
SUAS CG eaten as 6 Aa pis ones cls Bag dna April 149.3.) — 2.3 ren 
| Monsdurablegecrss. S264 sete. cote. 22. Fs April 147.3] — 1.6 EKG 
| 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 

1 

| 


(b) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours because Easter Monday was in the survey 
week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Twenty-four collective agreements covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more workers are due to expire during the three-month period from June to 
August of this year. Half of these agreements are in the logging and the pulp 
and paper industries. Under negotiation in May were 118 major agreements; 
27 of them were settled, to provide new contracts for a total of 32,200 
workers, of whom more than 40 per cent are employed by the 11 pulp and 
paper companies that signed new agreements in the past month. 

During May, there were no work stoppages in the course of negotiations 
for the major agreements covered by this review. Settlement on the eve of a 
strike deadline set by the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
averted a work stoppage that threatened to affect operations of Dominion 
Stores Limited supermarkets in Toronto, Hamilton, Burlington, St. Catharines, 
Thorold, Merriton, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Belleville, and Oshawa. 

The 1,700 members affected ratified a new agreement at the end of May 
that provided a total wage increase of $7.50 per week over a two-year period, 
made up of $4 weekly retroactive to November 1, 1959 and a $3.50-a-week 
increase to take effect October 31, 1960. As a result, employees on the company 
payroll since November 1, 1959 will receive $160 in retroactive pay, with 
pro-rated amounts for those hired later. The first pay increase brings the 
minimum wage for male clerks with one year of service up to $67.50 weekly, 
and for female clerks in the same category to $59.50 weekly. Also included was 
a three-stage reduction in the work week without loss in pay. The reduction was 
from 43 to 42 hours on ratification, to 41 hours on November 1, and a final 
one to 40 hours effective May 1, 1961. The standard Christmas bonus of $30 
was increased to one week’s pay for employees with one year of service, while 
those with only six months service are to receive a half week’s pay. 

The medical plan agreed upon was equivalent to the PSI Blue Plan. The 
company will continue to pay the full cost of medical coverage for the employees 
and, in addition, agreed to pay half the cost of dependent coverage. ‘The vaca- 
tions clause was altered to provide three weeks paid vacation for all employees 
with 12 years of continuous service rather than 15 as formerly. Starting in 
1961, employees with 20 years service will, for the first time, receive a four- 
week vacation. There are to be nine paid statutory holidays per year, and double 
time will be allowed if the employee is required to work on his day off in a 
week with a statutory holiday. 

Towards the end of April, negotiating committees representing The 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia and The British Columbia 
Telephone Company reached a provisional agreement. By the end of May 
it was reported that the union’s 6,000 members had voted to accept the terms 
of the proposed two-year agreement, which provided for a 3-per-cent increase 
effective April 1, 1960, followed by another 3 per cent on December 1, 1960, 
and a final 2-per-cent increase on August 1, 1961. In addition, the vacation 
provisions were modified to allow for three weeks vacation after seven years of 
service instead of after eight years, and four weeks after 25 years instead of 
after 30 years. 
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Bargaining, involving plants in six provinces, was in progress between 
the Dominion Bridge Company and the United Steelworkers of America. 
Besides the establishments in Lachine listed below (see “Collective Bargaining 
Scene”), plants affected are located in Amherst, Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Selkirk, Regina, Edmonton, and Calgary. In negotiating the 
1959 agreements the union failed to bring about co-ordinated bargaining 
through a central committee. Negotiations, therefore, were on a plant-by-plant 
basis, with the final signing deferred until all individual agreements could be 
completed simultaneously. This year the union again attempted to use a central 
committee to co-ordinate bargaining in all 11 establishments, but the company 
maintained that such procedure was contrary to policy and insisted that they 
deal separately with each local bargaining unit. Collective bargaining at the 
11 establishments was at various stages of negotiation by the end of May; 
some units were at the conciliation stages. 


Midway in a two-year agreement between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Men’s Clothing Manufacturers of Ontario a wage 
reopener clause was invoked. The ensuing talks ended in a new agreement 
that extended the current one for another two years and provided the union 
members with new wage and fringe benefits. Approximately 3,000 employees of 
the men’s clothing industry in Toronto and Hamilton are to receive a total 
123-cent an hour wage increase during the life of the new agreement, made up 
of 7% cents an hour effective July 4, 1960 and an additional 5 cents an hour 
starting July 3, 1961. The 25 member firms of the association further agreed 
to add PSI coverage to existing health and welfare benefits. 


Approximately 2,000 seamen were affected by conciliation board proceed- 
ings in progress during the past few months. The board was set up to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake Carriers representing five Great 
Lakes shipping companies and the Seafarers’ International Union. The union 
asked for a 10-per-cent wage increase, a 40-hour work week, and overtime 
rates for Saturday and Sunday work. Other demands included the retention 
of existing welfare benefits, eight statutory paid holidays, payment of trans- 
portation costs when joining the ship, safer working conditions, and cash 
payment of wages. ; 

The SIU maintained that the carriers were able to pay added wages 
because, with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, they were able to 
eliminate smaller ships and replace them with larger, more efficient vessels. One 
ship, therefore, with a reduced crew of 32 seamen could now handle grain 
from the Lakehead that formerly required six ships and a combined crew of 
152 men. It was further contended that additional savings will be possible 
from the reduced sailing time, from 12 to 9 days, on the Fort William to 
Montreal route. 

The Association of Lake Carriers countered the union demands with an 
offer of a 10-per-cent wage increase spread over a three-year contract, and 
two weeks paid vacation after a season of employment. They opposed the 
shortened work week on the grounds that a 40-hour week on Great Lakes 
ships was impracticable, and contended that the present agreement already 
provided ample compensation. This consisted of an additional 24-days pay 
over and above the basic pay for seven days work and a guarantee of only 
operational duties on week-ends. By the end of May, the conciliation board 
was still deliberating on the submissions made by the parties. 
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Canada and Dominion Sugar, Montreal, was unable to reach a mutually 
acceptable agreement with its employees represented by the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union, and a conciliation board was established. 


A conciliation officer appointed earlier to assist in the talks suggested 
that the parties accept a two-year agreement in which an 8-cent-an-hour 
increase would be given in the first year and 7 cents an hour in the second. 
In addition, he recommended that another 2 cents an hour be provided as a 
night shift premium. The company’s counter-proposal was a 4-cent-an-hour 
increase each year in the two-year agreement. Both the company and the union 
have named their representatives to the conciliation board. 


The same union was also negotiating a new contract for the 300 em- 
ployees of the St. Lawrence Sugar refineries. In these talks, too, the parties were 
unable to reach an early settlement. The union had asked for an hourly increase 
of 20 cents in a one-year agreement. The company offered a 9-cent-an-hour 
increase in a two-year agreement; 5 cents an hour during the first year and 
4 cents an hour more during the second year. A conciliation board was set up 
to help the parties reconcile their differences. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 1960 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Batali Shoe,’ Batawa Ont a2 sie ee ere ere Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Canadian Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont. ..... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn Tubey& Steel. Moritreal, Oue.y- = 2 a, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Coortauldss( Can.) ComwalleOnt.s, 2:75. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores;) Montrealy Ouesn... 237 201...8 es Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Eimited > Oshawa,- Orta... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, .Ft.sWilam, Ont: Se. 4.40 Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

pioutib’ NiShhs ee See See eee eee a Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel* Royal’ York. (CPR); sforontosOnt.... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, ‘Longlac; Ont. 5...4e:... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KivMePs Gonipany, Espanolat-Ont.e | Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon* Corp;,--Port- Arthur; Ont. 22...34..4...5:25 Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ..... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern 

(8 Oe gate tere) RE pie 2, ERP Poin Oe Ce ny, 5 eee Se Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper” rail is nCVaniGus)) cis. ane eer arta eee ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree + Gory: Loronto, (Ontey:.te..2 cee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
StpLawrence: Corp, oNipigon LOnti...40.4eee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During May 


Bargaining 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ............... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ................ Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ ‘Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian .Car, Fort William, Onty.) fics as: Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ...........000 Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Sugar’ Factories, Raymond, Alta.................. CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 


UNDE een eh ere rien cl tp tice gest tshegasse ta stzouersscs Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
si hp 6) ak Gq Rese aed OY Uy ei amen Uataneeet street getter nmr een Public’ Empl, ¢CLC) 
City, OL SOURDEC, © QUC rr ener Maries tathanctser bes +e any and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 
Cyr OL BCTIOCOCE® OUG. perder en dig a crannies tater ate ser san one pe and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 
EU SOL eLOLOD I Ope GUM Reb cee aa tet eta cn es coe tear ners Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
ROREVIRC) pC ORL, Cities tocar Beata tactics set +4 Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
oe Maa AG Vara Ware nv: WEIL Eg Cen nee dio rye dS Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
PL HECOM RIVETS y COG er ere triton Orci ett ests ites 0 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated» Paper, Grand’ Mere; Que.” .....-.....:..; Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs, Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dravid eicce PTCteom: VWIOMtTCal et ChUCl et actcscsscesaeares sss Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dominion” (oat Sydney.) NiGo io eescoes.d. actous tees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ..............:c:006 Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eicete Cosme Gabanow Ouicmettt... st me GAL... ee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Poms. “Guilds wiontredly Ques. eink oecso4.ou Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 
Petioville patel ties Quel es. ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. .............0c00 Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. 00.0... Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
eelvinator of Can: london Ontin...).ccc ence Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ever. -Conipany,) Espanola Ont..2002.0...-<..25 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIOJCLE) 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. .... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Metropolitaiia.| Or Onto; cOnt. weet. ticki ies oeecen cert Public Empl. (CLC) 
in (eye ope Pk Fe ee Ci en ey obs Wie: eam © J Gell aR eas aE rete Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario, Hydro; COMpPaNy=Wides ../.he.. coisas. tonnes Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
1 ey Rainn ole Coal g ome coschaavt bed @ 531A Mee Cam cnet her ae es ae Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


eee Ae VICLOL VLONITeAl OUC. si... cs cea anssceee de Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 

St. Raymond Paper, St. Raymond and Desbiens, 

Tee Ra METAR TB Bat hon ES NEL deel ted Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Sask, Power, Corp4cRegina, Sasks: 203. 62i4.al.a Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. .........cccecceseseeees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Stcunperes, IMOMmreate uC aers hick, «.c-mssteus te fates cseee Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont................:+se0 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MO vitsip (OL DO CALUOLOU Gis ON)... ntascbsdccecdesnsncavers Public Empl. (CLC) 

VELORT NS GE) ot Fal gta rel ee a aD Ren AE Ce me Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Gratis Merépr. Ouere see OR. Coes ce United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


‘Alumitom: Co, ofiCarn;’ Katimat;-B.Ci-&....4:..84 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, ; 

BO), £5 ne WE See RIDE: ARIE RR AGES. cote Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
BiG Electric, Provincewides..2i....-k. wash. -sccerecass we) 1.BiE, W (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 

ster, Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


IO TelepnONC, -PIOVINCe-WIdG. curser esecastncertsaeesess B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) | 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .................+ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can, “Wire & Cable Eeaside; Ont? hin iaies sees U.E. (Ind.) 

Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C, .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gatineau Power, company-wide ...........ssscesseseeee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Phillips PlectricalwGrockyville, ONt. oo occstsesccaneys + ILU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. ..............60 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St) Lawrence Corp:, East Angus; Que........:........ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCGE) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation Board 


Company and Location Union 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- — 
Voiture), Ouebecs2.0 see ee ee CCCL-chartered local 
Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C: ................ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) | 
CBC, 2companyewides. 0 eae re ee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO /GLE) : 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies )(various);* Poronto.,, Ont. oe ee eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dominion* Bridge, sLachine. Que... eee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ...0...........seeeceseeeeee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ........0...0.0... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Price s Bros... Kenoganiia OUGs aoe ee eee ee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Wabasso- Cotton, Welland, -Ont. .--.- > oe Textile Council (Ind.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. .................... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ........ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, oronto,, Onto). -5s.4 Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Quebecs Pi. Se ane cee ee Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec): -PO ee ee ee eee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during May) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During May 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ALBERTA GOVT. TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,340 empl.—a general increase of 5% during 1960-61, and a further increase of 3% 
during 1961-62; empl. to be paid every alternate Friday rather than the 15th and last day of 
each mo. 


ANGLO-CDN. PAPER, QUEBEC, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp aNp PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—increases ranging from 15¢ 
to 28¢ an hr. during the life of the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); improved provisions for bereavement leave with pay. 


BOWATER PAPER Corp., LIVERPOOL, N.S.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp AND PAPER 
MiLy Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND oTHERs: 1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—increases ranging 
from 15¢ to 28¢ an hr. during the life of the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improved provisions for bereavement leave with pay. 


CANADA CEMENT, COMPANY-WIDE—CEMENT Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 1,600 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 1, 1959; an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1960; at Havelock, N.B., wkrs. will receive an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 to bring 
ene pay in sous with empl. in Alta., Man., Ont. and Que.; basic salary on July 1, 1960 will 
e $1.91 an hr. 


CpN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, MONTREAL & QUEBEC, Quge.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl—a general increase of 34% retroactive to April 2, 1959; plus 
32% retroactive to April 2, 1960; female empl. to receive 1¢-an-hr. additional increase on April 2, 
1959 and again on April 2, 1960; union dues to be paid weekly rather than monthly. 

Con. Marconi, MONTREAL, QuE.—EMmpL. CouNciL (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—retroactive pay of $50 per empl.; increase of 4% eff. May 27, 1960; an additional 2% 
increase eff. May 27, 1961; changes in sick leave clause. 

CiTy OF VANCOUVER, B.C.—B.C. PEACE OFFICERS (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—general wage increase of 34%; time and one-half to be paid for work over 8 hrs. per 
day or 40 hrs. per wk. 

City OF VANCOUVER, B.C.—Fire FicuTers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—a general increase of 34%; improved vacation allowance. 

Dom. RUBBER (TirE Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 73¢ an hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); adjustments in sick pay and in job categories. 
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E. B. Eppy, HULL, Quz.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Putp anp Paper MILL WKRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 1l-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases ranging 
from 11¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; a further increase ranging from 4¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1960; base rate will be $1.80 an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


KELLOGG Co., LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—general increase of 8¢ an hr.; some classifications upgraded. 


KELLY, DoucLas, VANCOUVER, B.C.—EmpL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increase ranging from 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; an additional 
2¢-an-hr. increase for all categories eff. June 1, 1960; another increase ranging from 74¢ to 10¢ 
an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1960; and 5¢-an-hr. increase for all categories on June 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation 
after 7 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs.), and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. service 
(formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 


KIMBERLEY-CLARK PAPER, TERRACE BAY, ONT.—PULP AND PAPER MILL Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases 
ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


Lapigs CLoak & SuIT Mrrs. CouNciL, MONTREAL, QuUE.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—agreement was renewed without change. 


MARATHON CorP., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP AND PAPER MiLL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement 
pay. 

MILLINERY Mrs. Assoc., MONTREAL, QUE.—HATTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—amount of wage settlement not yet available. 


JOHN MurpocuH, ST. RAYMOND, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—increase of 30¢ a day for salaried empl.; no change in pay for job 
workers in wood cutting; work week reduced from 60 hrs. to 54 hrs. per wk.; overtime pay at the 
rate of time and one-half after 54 hrs. per wk. 


NortTH AMERICAN CYANAMID, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
18-mo. agreement covering 560 empl.—general increase of 34% eff. May 25, 1960 plus an 
additional increase of 34% eff. Feb. 12, 1961; increased increments for shift work; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PaAPER Maxkers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ANp OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase 
ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 
improvements in bereavement pay. 


Ottawa Civic HospiTaL, OTTAWA, ONT.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—wage increase of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; a further increase of 5% eff. Jan. 1, 
1961; hospital-medical plan costs to be shared equally; 3 wks. holiday with pay after 8 yrs. 
service for bi-weekly paid empl. (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); union shop. 


PAPER MILLS (VARIOUS), QUE., ONT., MAN.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp aANnpD 
PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—general 
wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging 
from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation with pay after 10 yrs. service (previously 
3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


PRICE Bros., JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI & RIVERBEND, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CCCL): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


St. LAWRENCE Corp., RED Rock, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP AND PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ANp OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage 
increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


St. LAWRENCE CorP., THREE RIVERS & DOLBEAU, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLP AND PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general 
wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging 
from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


STANLEIGH URANIUM MINING, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 3-yr. 
agreement covering 850 empl.—an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1960; an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. May 16, 1961; a further increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1962; $6 continuity bonus for 
empl. to a maximum of $400. 


Swirt CANADIAN, SIX PLANTS—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,800 empl.—general wage increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1960, and a further 6¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. service starting in 1961 (previously 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional paid holiday. 


Toronto ELECTRIC COMMISSIONERS, TORONTO, ONT.—PuBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase of 4% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1960, plus 
an additional 4% increase eff. Feb. 1, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Ninth Meeting, National Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 


After rehabilitation, a group of handi- 
capped Canadians last year earned approx- 
imately $8,500,000. Had they not been 
returned to the labour force their upkeep 
would have cost the Canadian public an 
estimated $3,500,000. 

The figures were based on a sample 
survey covering 4,689 disabled persons with 
3,410 dependents, and were disclosed at the 
ninth meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, held in Ottawa in May. 

The meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of Brigadier James L. Melville, 
who was recently appointed Chairman of 
the Committee. He succeeds Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, former Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, who has retired after serv- 
ing as Chairman since the Committee’s 
inception in 1952. 

Brigadier Melville told the Committee 
that “rehabilitation and employment must 
go hand in hand and we must impress on 
every citizen of Canada that it is the ability 
of a handicapped person that counts, not 
his disability.” 

In his report to the Committee, Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, said that the past year pro- 
vided evidence that the experimental period 
through which the rehabilitation program 
has passed has resulted in the establishment, 
in all parts of the country, of better means 
of reaching the disabled with the construc- 
tive forces of rehabilitation. 

Since the program began, Mr. Campbell 
said, Canada has seen established rehabili- 
tation offices in each of the provinces, 
growth in facilities for medical rehabilitation 
in hospitals, and “a significant increase in 
the number of professional personnel en- 
gaged in the medical side of this program.” 

The Committee heard that at least 15 new 
rehabilitation centres had come into being, 
at least 11 mew centres for sheltered em- 
ployment had been established, the number 
of disabled persons receiving formal or 
on-the-job training had increased consider- 
ably, placement efforts of the National 
Employment Service have been extended, 
and efforts to co-ordinate the work being 
done by both voluntary and governmental 
agencies strengthened. 
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In the past 12 months, special placements 
officers of the National Employment Service 
had found employment for 17,940 handi- 
capped persons, 3,000 more than in the 
previous year, it was reported by A. G. 
Wilson of the NES. 

The Committee also heard a preliminary 
report from Frank S. Hatcher, Department 
of Labour, on a survey made of sheltered 
workshops in Canada. These provide em- 
ployment for handicapped persons who are 
not ready to enter the regular competitive 
employment market. 

Some members of the Committee ex- 
pressed concern over the fact that many 
persons with physical handicaps are not 
known to rehabilitation authorities and con- 
sequently are not getting the services they 
need. 

Referring to the rehabilitation program 
as a whole, Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said, “we have a good 
vehicle for rehabilitation in this country, 
but we need to generate more horsepower 
in this vehicle so that we can move ahead 
at a faster rate.” He urged the Committee 
to examine seriously the operation and 
scope of the rehabilitation program. 

“Looking back over past progress,” Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, told 
the Committee, “it is quite obvious that 
facilities to deal with the problems of the 
disabled have expanded; greater interest ~ 
has been developed in rehabilitation; co- 
operation between governments and volun- 
tary agencies has increased; thousands of 
disabled persons have been assisted to stand 
on their own feet and take their rightful 
place as productive citizens. 

“The contribution to their happiness has 
been great and the savings to the public 
purse considerable. And not only that. A 
productivity has been developed in these 
people that has benefited them and the 
whole of Canada as well...” 

Speaking on the provision of medical 
grants for rehabilitation, Dr. E. A. Wat- 
kinson of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare told the Committee 


that this year more than $2,600,000 is avail- 


able to the provinces through the Medical 
Rehabilitation Grant for the extension and 
development of their rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 


30th Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Full employment in Canada _ requires, 
among other things, a work force that is 
adequately equipped to perform available 
jobs, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, told delegates to the 30th meeting 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, held in Ottawa on May 19 and 20. 


Chairman of the meeting was Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, Edmonton, Alta. 


Mr. Starr told the meeting that one of 
the many problems facing Canadians as 
they enter the 1960’s is the realistic relating 
of vocational education and training pro- 
grams to the social, economic and indus- 
trial situations that currently prevail. 


He noted that unemployment, whether 
due to seasonal, cyclical or technological 
reasons, has no easy or ready-made solu- 
tion, but that adequate education and train- 
ing is regarded as one of the means to 
cushion its heavy burden on Canadian 
society. 

“A well-balanced program,” said Mr. 
Starr, “to provide the potential industrial 
workers, the service and commercial work- 
ers and the professional and technical per- 
sonnel in proportion to the needs of our 
economy and the needs of our young people, 
is required Hs 

Mr. Starr stressed the importance of 
keeping young people in school until they 
have the required background to undertake 
further training or employment as their 
capacity dictates. He added: 


“Full employment also places a demand 
on shorter range programs to retrain, up- 
grade, refresh, or rehabilitate those who for 
one reason or another require such training 
to adjust to changing conditions of employ- 
ment, age, or physical condition. 

“The Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil has been instrumental and helpful in 
establishing training programs for the unem- 
ployed, for the physically handicapped, for 
apprentices, trade and technical training 
programs, and programs at the high school 
level. 

“We have set up a research program on 
the training of skilled manpower for indus- 
try which is giving us a picture of what 
is needed. 

“We have undertaken an extensive ‘Stay 
in School’ campaign to try to point out the 
advantages of a high school education for 
all of our young people. 

“And yet many of our young people are 
dropping out of school or graduating with 
less than sufficient education and training 
to get and hold job opportunities that are 
available. 


“Many young people have been unable 
to find training facilities which they so 
badly need. 

“People are unemployed because they 
are unable to get the training necessary to 
take available jobs. 

“Our relations with industry on the kind 
and amount of training needed are not as 
good as they might be. 

“Co-ordination of school and on-the-job 
training might be improved to make our 
efforts more effective and efficient. 

“It seems that all of these things are 
related directly or indirectly to the great 
problem of unemployment which in the 
past year or two has reached well beyond 
the limits that any of us would want to see. 

“A great responsibility rests on all of 
us to look at our vocational training pro- 
gram in the light of present conditions, and 
especially for Council to recommend studies 
and measures that will realistically meet the 
needs of our present conditions, as they 
relate both to the requirements of Canadian 
industry and to the extension of training 
facilities and programs to provide training 
designed to widen the opportunities for 
employment of unskilled workers and for 
those workers who have been displaced by 
reason of technological changes in industry.” 

Delegates to the meeting, representing 
government, industry and labour, expressed 
themselves as fully in accord with the 
Minister’s contention that education of the 
adequate kind at the adequate time would 
go far toward eliminating unemployment 
from the Canadian scene. 

The meeting discussed ways of increasing 
training opportunities for the unemployed, 
the desirability of setting nation-wide stand- 
ards for courses in institutes of technology, 
and techniques to promote and encourage 
vocational training in agriculture. 

During the year ended March 31, more 
than 4,600 unemployed persons were trained 
under Schedule “M” of the Special Voca- 
tional Training Projects Agreement, but 
the Council agreed that expansion of this 
training was necessary. 

Some effort should be made to guarantee 
that a graduate of an institute of technology 
in any province is acceptable in all others, 
the Council declared. 

A standing committee was appointed to 
investigate what might be done to meet the 
vocational training needs in agriculture. 

The report of the Department’s Voca- 
tional Training Branch showed that the 
number of apprentices under the federal- 
provincial agreements was 19,962 at March 
31, an increase of 1,395 over the previous 


year. 
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Minister of Labour in N.B., 
Hon. A.E. Skaling Dies at 68 


Hon. Arthur E. Skaling, prominent in 
the Canadian trade union movement for 
more than 30 years, and from October 8, 
1952 New Brunswick Minister of Labour, 
died in Lancaster, N.B., May 24, at the 
age of 68 years. 

Hon. C. B. Sherwood, Minister of Agri- 
culture, was appointed Acting Minister of 
Labour, effective June 1. 

During his career, Mr. Skaling served as 
President of the Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council for 22 years; President for 
a period of the New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour, of which he was a member for 
24 years; President for a time of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local No. 1, which he 
joined shortly after moving to Saint John 
in 1930. 

In 1955, Mr. Skaling was a member of 
the Canadian delegation to the 38th Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. 

He was a member of the Saint John Com- 
mon Council from 1940 to 1944 and a 
member of the Executive of Mayors and 
Municipalities of Canada in 1944. 


Four International Unions Name 


New Men to President’s Post 


New presidents have been named by four 
international unions. 

Kenneth J. Brown, a Canadian, has been 
confirmed as President of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. He succeeds 
F. P. Slater, to whom he had been serving 
as administrative assistant. 

John J. Murphy, Secretary of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union since 1948, has succeeded Harry C. 
Bates, President since 1935, who retired 
last month. 

David Sullivan, President of the Union’s 
largest local, has succeeded William L. 
McFetridge as President of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 
Mr. McFetridge, a Vice-President of the 
AFL-CIO, was President of the Union for 
20 years. 

Roy E. Davidson, First Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers for seven years, on 
July 31 will become Grand Chief Engineer, 
succeeding Guy L. Brown, who last month 
announced his intention to retire on that 
date. 

The new President of the Lithographers 
had served five years as President of the 
Toronto local and was the Canadian mem- 
ber on the union’s international council. He 
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is a son of Arthur W. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Canada of the Lithographers. 
Harry C. Bates 

Although he has stepped down as Presi- 
dent of the Bricklayers, Harry C. Bates 
will continue to serve as a Vice-President 
of the AFL-CIO. He assumes the title of 
President Emeritus of the Union. 

Mr. Bates first joined the Bricklayers 
in 1900. He was elected president of a 
local in 1910, and was later a special repre- 
sentative of the international union. In 1920 
he was elected ninth Vice-President, and 
in 1924 he became Treasurer. He was 
elected First Vice-President in 1928. 

At the 1933 convention of the AFL in 
San Francisco he was elected Vice-President 
of the Federation. 

Mr. Bates has been succeeded by John 
Murphy, Secretary of the union since 1948, 
and before that Director of Organization 
for the AFL. He first joined the Brick- 
layers in 1926. 

William L. McFetridge 

William L. McFetridge entered the labour 
movement in 1923, when he joined the 
Chicago Flat Janitors Union. He became 
president of the local 14 years later, and 
continued to hold that position while serving 
as International President of the BSEIU. 

He will continue to serve as AFL-CIO 
vice-president and as a member of the 
Federation’s Executive Council. 

Guy L. Brown 

Guy L. Brown, Grand Chief Engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers since 1953, started work as a 
locomotive firemen on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway in 1909. He was promoted 
to engineer in 1914, but continued to work 
mainly as a fireman, and was a local officer 
of the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men for many years. 

He became a local chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
1939, and was elected general chairman 
for the engineers on the C & NW in 1945. 
At the 1947 BLE convention he was elected 
an Alternate Assistant Grand Chief En- 
gineer, and he became an Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer by succession in 1949. He 
assumed the top post in the union just 
before the 1953 convention on the death 
of James P. Shields, the Grand Chief En- 
gineer; and was elected in his own right at 
the convention. 


Determination to support a continuing 
program of publicity to persuade students 
to remain in school and get enough educa- 
tion to allow them to adequately meet the 
demands of employers was voiced at the 
74th meeting of Canada’s National Em- 
ployment Committee. 


Re-Organizing Head Office 
UIC Creates Two New Posts 


The appointments of M. D. Fidler as 
Director of Technical Services and of T. G. 
Morry as Director of Personnel and Ad- 
ministrative Services in the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission were announced at 
the end of May. Both men qualified for the 
newly created senior posts in interdepart- 
mental competitions held in connection with 
re-organization of a number of the Com- 
mission’s head office branches. 

Mr. Fidler was born in Calgary, where 
he played football for the Stampeders and 
won national titles in short-distance swim- 
ming. After 15 years in public auditing and 
accounting in Calgary, he became, in 1941, 
a district treasury officer for the Com- 
mission. In 1942, he was promoted to 
Assistant Chief Treasury Officer of the 
Commission in Ottawa, and in 1947 became 
Director of Organization and Personnel in 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. In 1959 
he was appointed Director of Administra- 
tion with the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morry left the employ of the New- 
foundland Government in 1949 to join the 


‘Commission as district auditor for the 


province. He came to Ottawa in 1953 as 
a standards and methods officer, and in 
1955 was promoted to re-organize the 
enforcement operations of the Commission, 
later becoming Director of Enforcement 
until his appointment as Director of Per- 
sonnel in May 1958. 

He was born at Ferryland on the Avalon 
Peninsula, Newfoundland, and was educated 
in Newfoundland and at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
worked in the United States for some years 
before returning to St. John’s to enter the 
government service. 


Disabled Persons Allowances, 
Old Age Assistance on Rise 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,688 at December 
31, 1959 to 8,671 at March 31, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,044,012.18 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $1,052,019.43 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $27,393,995.21. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1959-60 amounted to $4,198,167.36, a de- 
crease of $36,964.12 from the $4,235,131.48 
in 1958-59. 


At March 31, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $50.27 
to $54.15. In all provinces the maximum 
allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance in Canada 
increased from 98,495 at December 31, 
1959 to 98,773 at the end of March 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,630,321.96 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $7,604,015.19 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $189,396,548.06, an increase of 
$140,263.70 over the expenditure of $30,- 
207,284.36 in 1958-59. 

The average monthly assistance in the 
provinces ranged from $48.79 to $53.15 
except for one province where the average 
was $45.69. In all provinces the maximum 
assistance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 49,446 at December 31, 
1959 to 49,889 at the end of March 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,079,489.78 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $4,024,492.06 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $55,724,790.70. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1959-60 amounted to $16,050,960.22, an 
increase of $720,592.06 over the $15,330,- 
368.16 in 1958-59. 

At March 31, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $52.67 
to $54.56. In all provinces the maximum 
allowance paid was $55 a month. 


BLFE Will Conduct Referendum 
On Setting Up Canadian Division 


A referendum on the question of estab- 
lishing a Canadian division of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (AFL-CIO-CLC) will be held among 
Canadian firemen, H. E. Gilbert, President 
of the Brotherhood, announced last month. 

As a result, 32 of the 44 Canadian lodges 
that had been withholding dues from the 
grand lodge since April 1 have consented 
to release the money. 

In connection with the referendum, Mr. 
Gilbert pointed out that he has no power 
to allow establishment of a Canadian divi- 
sion. Such action must be taken by a 
convention. The next convention of the 
Brotherhood is scheduled for 1963. 
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Gérard Picard Now President 
Of CCCL Printers’ Federation 


Gérard Picard, former President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, has been elected President by 
acclamation of the Federation of Printing 
Trades of Canada Registered (CCCL). He 
succeeds Roland Thibodeau, who becomes 
secretary. 

At the organization’s convention, held 
last month in St. Johns, Que., it was 
announced that the Federation will change 
its name to the Canadian Federation of 
the Printing Trades and Information. 

Following his term as President of the 
CCCL, Mr. Picard was for one year Presi- 
dent of the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tions(CECCl): 


Amendments to Labour Act 
Made by Alberta Legislature 


Prohibition of, or checks on certain kinds 
of picketing are provided by amendments 
to the Alberta Labour Act, which received 
Royal Assent early in April. The amend- 
ments also withdraw or limit the right to 
strike in certain cases. 

One of the amendments provides that 
a trade union shall not be certified by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, if, in the 
opinion of the Board, “application for mem- 
bership or membership in the trade union 
directly resulted from picketing of the 
place of business of the employer at which 
the employees affected are employed, or 
elsewhere.” 

It further provides that where an em- 
ployer has recognized a trade union and 
has entered into an agreement as a result 
of picketing, the agreement will not be 
deemed to be an agreement under the Act. 

Picketing in support of an illegal strike 
is made an offence under another amend- 
ment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
given authority under one of the amend- 
ments, in cases where “life or property 
would be in serious jeopardy by reason of” 
stoppages or impending stoppages of work 
affecting the supplying of water, heat, elec- 
tricity or gas to the public or any part of 
the public, or a stoppage or impending 
stoppage of hospital services; to declare by 
proclamation that normal procedures in the 
dispute are to be replaced by emergency 
procedures. After the date fixed in the pro- 
clamation, any such stoppage becomes an 
offence under the Act. The Minister is 
then empowered to provide machinery to 
help the parties to reach a settlement. 

Another new provision of the Act makes 
it an unfair labour practice for an em- 
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ployee to refuse to perform work for his 
employer “for the reason that other work 
will be or has been performed by any class 
of persons being or not being members of 
a trade union or other organization.” For 
a trade union representative to authorize, 
or to consent to encourage, an employee’s 
refusal to work under these circumstances 
is also an unfair labour practice. 

It was previously an offence under the 
Act to threaten an employee with dismissal 
or in any other way, or to cause loss of 
employment, in order to prevent an em- 
ployee from exercising trade union activi- 
ties. One of the new amendments makes it 
an offence to threaten or injure an em- 
ployee in such a way in order to prevent 
him from joining a trade union. Another 
amendment prohibits an employee or a 
trade union representative from _ using 
threats or coercion in order to encourage 
or discourage trade union activity. The 
scope of this provision is extended to cover 
any person. 

A proposal to amend the Judicature Act 
by eliminating the use of ex parte injunc- 
tions in labour disputes was removed from 
the bill in committee of the whole House. 


Conversion to Diesels Completed 


On Canadian National Railways 


Diesel locomotives now do all the haul- 
ing on the Canadian National Railways. 
The last steam locomotive to operate on 
the 25,000-mile system arrived at Winnipeg 
from The Pas, Man., on April 25, it was 
announced on May 31. 

There now are 2,144 diesel locomotives 
and 28 self-propelled diesel cars operating 
across the system. 

Building of diesel repair and maintenance 
shops has kept pace with the CNR’s conver- 
sion program. Major shops for complete 
overhaul are located at Moncton, Montreal 
and Winnipeg. Road switchers are over- 
hauled every four or five years, road freight 
locomotives every 360,000 miles and road 
passenger locomotives every 700,000. 

Prince Edward Island was the first prov- 
ince to be entirely served by diesels. The 
entire Atlantic region, with headquarters in 
Moncton, was converted by 1957. It was 
the first region in the system to lose steam 
power. 

The Central region became fully con- 
verted last year, when the region’s last 
steam locomotive left Montreal on April 
17, 1959. The Western region was fully con- 
verted to diesel power this year. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway expects to 
complete its conversion to diesel equipment 
by early next year. 





Office Mechanization Hasn’t Yet 


Made Inroads into Employment 


Mechanization in offices may be increas- 
ing, but so far it has made few inroads 
into employment, delegates attending the 
41st conference of the National Office 
Management Association in Montreal last 
month were told. 

In the opinion of one speaker, the demand 
for office workers in the United States 


alone will increase by 35 per cent by the 
end of the present decade. 

Another speaker told the delegates that 
electronic computers can do a certain 
amount of prognosticating “but their accur- 
acy is no better than the information fed 
to them” by human beings. He could not 
forecast when the automatic office will 
arrive, but urged his listeners: “Don’t hold 
your breath until it gets here.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

April 26—The Proposed changes in regu- 
lations relating to the payment of old age 
assistance, disability allowances and blind 
persons allowances, tentatively agreed to at 
a meeting last September 28 and 29, have 
been circulated in draft form to the prov- 
inces, who must indicate their official con- 
currence before further steps can be taken, 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replies to a question (p. 3274). 

Work on CNR passenger cars will not 
be done at London shops after the end of 
July, but work on medium and heavy 
repairs to freight cars, work equipment and 
miscellaneous equipment, employing up- 
wards of 300 men, will not be affected. 
Those employed in the passenger car work- 
shop will have an opportunity to transfer 
to other assignments, the Minister of Trans- 
port replies to a question (p. 3316). 

April 27—A_ $15,000,000 Colombo Plan 
contribution to Pakistan is announced by 
the Minister of External Affairs. The funds 
will be used for Canadian commodities 
and equipment to help in Pakistan’s econ- 
omic development program (p. 3317). 

Apartheid in South Africa is discussed. 
The House was debating a motion to 
adjourn for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public interest 
eps 33199’. 

April 28—Immigration Service advertise- 
ments in Great Britain carry lists of occu- 
pations in which there are vacancies in 
Canada. “There are always a few openings 
at various places in Canada,” the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration says in 
answer to a question (p. 3347). 

Progress reported on second reading of 
Bill C-57, to amend the Trans-Canada High- 
way Act (p. 3349). 

May 2—Federal aid to Atlantic Provinces 
discussed in debate on motion that the 


House go into committee of supply (p. 
3551). Hon. J. W. Pickersgill (Bonavista- 
Twillingate) moves an amendment urging 
consideration of four proposed components 
of a “comprehetnsive and planned program 
of federal assistance” (p. 3461). Erhart 
Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) moves an 
amendment to the amendment to add a 
fifth proposal (p. 3464). 


May 3—Federal aid to Atlantic Provinces 
again debated (p. 3498). Amendment to 
the amendment is defeated, 211 to 8 (p. 
3522); the amendment, by 166 to 51 (p. 
3525)), 

“Drastic fall-off in housing starts’ is 
subject of grievance by J. R. Garland 
(Nipissing) (p. 3524). The Minister of 
Public Works predicts a total of 123,000 
housing starts this year, slightly lower than 
his earlier prediction of 125,000 (p. 3533). 

May 4—Loans aggregating $19 million 
were made to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund by government agencies between April 
19 and April 29, the Minister of Finance 
informs the House (p. 3540). 


Policy of allowing farmers’ sons from 
European countries to accept employment 
on Canadian farms for the farming season 
is not a new policy, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration informs a questioner. 
This is the third year young farmers have 
come from Holland, the first from Belgium 
(p23545). 

May 6—Committee has been appointed 
to consult with representatives of the On- 
tario Government, mining companies and 
the community of Elliot Lake, and has 
been empowered to examine the possibility 
and feasibility of any projects under federal 
jurisdiction that might be considered for 
location in the Elliot Lake area, the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce announces in 
reply to a question (p. 3632). 


say 


May 9—There have been continual in- 
stances of fraud in connection with claims 
for unemployment insurance benefits prac- 
tically throughout the existence of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Minister 
of Labour says in answer to Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier (Laurier), who asked the Minister 
to comment on the remarks of his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (p. 3682). (The Par- 
liamentary Secretary’s address is summarized 
on page 582 of this issue.) 


Introduction of a bill that will provide for 
deferring of income tax on certain profit- 
sharing plans is approved. The measure 
proposes to amend the Income Tax Act to 
make provisions under which amounts allo- 
cated under a profit-sharing plan shall not 
be included in taxable income until actually 
received D037 19)" 


May 11—Advertisements have been 
placed in the British Isles by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration invit- 
ing immigrants to Canada and outlining 
employment opportunities in the construc- 
tion industry, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration replies to a question (p. 
S13). 

In setting up a committee to explore the 
possibilities of maintaining and extending 
a high level of employment, the Senate 
acted on its own initiative, the Minister of 
Labour replies to a question (p. 3780). 

May 12—Committee dealing with Elliot 
Lake will also deal with Bancroft and 
Uranium City, “because these areas deserve 
the same consideration as Elliot Lake,” the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce replies 
to a question (p. 3809). 

Housing loans by approved lenders dur- 
ing the first four months of 1960 totalled 
4,023 compared with 5,737 in the same 
period of 1959, the Minister of Public 
Works says in reply to a question. But in 
the week ended May 6, there were 668 loans 
compared with 576 in the same week last 
Year. (pee36 li): 

May 13—Motion to adjourn to discuss 
“the imminent termination of unemployment 
insurance seasonal benefits to approximately 
200,000 unemployed persons” was not 
accepted by the Speaker (p. 3853). 

There were 1,979 prosecutions completed 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in connection with unemployment 
insurance frauds during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1960, and $2,008,165.65 
recovered from claimants not entitled to 
benefits, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a question (p. 3895). 

May 16—Report on Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference given by Rt. 
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Hon. John G. Diefenbaker (p. 2898). He 
said he hoped the South African Govern- 
ment would heed “and heed quickly the 
appeal that was made to it” concerning its 
racial policies. 

Bill C-57, to amend the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act to extend the period of federal 
payments and to increase the maximum 
expenditures, read the third time and passed 
(p. 3928). 

Bill C-61, to amend the Railway Act to 
permit grants to be made from the grade 
crossing fund for a further period of three 
years beyond January 31, 1961, introduced 
and read the first time (p. 3942). 


May 17—Bill C-61, to amend the Rail- 
way Act, read the second time, considered 
in committee, reported, read the third time 
and passed (p. 3955). 


May 18—Figures on housing starts and 
completions in the first four months of 
1960 given by the Minister of Public Works 
(p. 4003). 

May 19—Bill C-63, to amend the Old 
Age Security Act to permit the payment of 
pensions to pensioners who leave Canada, 
given first reading (p. 4055). 


May 20—Approved lenders are now com- 
ing into the housing loan market, the 
Minister of Public Works says in reply to a 
question about a change in the $5,000 limit 
on incomes of applicants for loans. Applica- 
tions amounting to $50 million have already 
been received (p. 4077). 


Provincial payments to hospitals during 
1959 totalled $300,938,192.97, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare replies to 
a question. Federal advance payments under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Serv- 
ices Act were based on the provincial pay- 
ments (p. 4122). 


May 23—wNational advisory board on 
economic development and automation 
called for in non-confidence motion. The 
board should have representatives of gov- 
ernment, industry, labour, agriculture and 
the universities, the motion said (p. 4128). 
The Minister of Labour says setting up of 
such a committee would be “setting up a 
Cabinet outside of the Cabinet” (p. 4163). 

May 24—Debate continues on the motion 
to set up a national advisory board on 
economic development and automation (p. 
4178). The motion is defeated, 136 to 43 
(p. 4204). 

Provision for earlier vesting in industrial 
pension plans would be made by the Gov- 
ernment through the Income Tax Act, says 
W. H. McMillan (Welland) in bringing up 
a grievance that “for the most part there 
are no vesting rights in industrial pension 
schemes in vogue in our country” (p. 4205). 





Third Constitutional Convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress 


Almost unanimous approval given to proposed formation of new political party. 
SIU and Teamsters expelled for raiding other CLC affiliates. Congress calls 


for higher wages, all-inclusive 


Almost unanimous approval of the pro- 
posed formation of a new political party 
in Canada was given by the 3rd Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, held in Montreal April 25 to 29, 
thus carrying one step further the project 
begun at the 1958 convention in Winnipeg 
(L.G. 1958, p. 586). Accredited delegates 
numbered 1,726. 

The Congress made clear its determina- 
tion to enforce its constitutional prohibition 
against jurisdictional warfare between mem- 
ber unions by expelling two unions that 
had been found guilty of raiding other CLC 
affiliates. The Seafarers’ International Union 
was expelled forthwith; the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was given 30 
days in which to agree to conform to the 
constitution.* 

(The latest edition of the Department’s 
directory of labour organizations, Labour 
Organization in Canada, lists the Teamsters’ 
Canadian membership as 37,943, and the 
Seafarers’ as 15,700.) 

Of the 475 resolutions submitted to the 
convention, not much more than a third 
were dealt with, the remainder being left 
for the incoming executive when the con- 
vention adjourned. Because of lack of time, 
the reports of three of the thirteen con- 
vention committees were not brought before 
the delegates. 

In a statement on economic policy 
adopted by the convention, the CLC called 
for an increase in Canadians’ buying power 
in order to provide and maintain full em- 
ployment. The statement enumerated nine 
steps that could be taken to increase buying 
power, the first of which was to “press for 
higher wages.” 

A new, all-inclusive social security pro- 
gram gained overwhelming support of the 
delegates. The convention asked for a 
government inquiry into the price of drugs, 
and recommended a system of free educa- 
tion for all, including university education. 

The delegates showed their disapproval 
of racial discrimination by passing a 
strongly worded resolution condemning the 
South African Government’s policy of 
apartheid. They reinforced this by under- 





*Expulsion of the Teamsters was made effective 
June 1 by the CLC Executive Council after the 
union failed to send a representative to meet with 
the Council. 


social security sysiem; raises per capita tax 


taking to give full support to a boycott of 
South African goods, arranged to start on 
May 1. 

Constitutional amendments passed at the 
convention increased the per capita tax of 
affiliated organizations and directly char- 
tered unions. Other amendments increased 
the salaries of the four principal officers of 
the Congress. 

But the delegates resisted all attempts 
to amend the constitution to remove the 
clause prohibiting affiliation of any union 
controlled or dominated by Communists 
or other totalitarians. 

An amended resolution that was adopted 
after delegates had refused to accept a 
recommendation to reject the original urged 
all unions to make it a policy not to cross 
picket lines. But the convention rejected a 
resolution calling for the setting up of a 
central strike fund. 

All four executive officers—President 
Claude Jodoin, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, and Executive Vice-Presidents 
Stanley Knowles and William Dodge— 
were re-elected by acclamation. 

Guest speakers included Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour; Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Premier and Minister of Labour 
of Quebec; and four fraternal delegates, 
two from the Trades Union Congress, one 
from the AFL-CIO and one from the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Senator Sarto Fournier, Mayor of Mont- 
real, welcomed the delegates to the city. 


Claude Jodoin 

A strong appeal for support of a new 
left-wing political reform party was made 
by President Claude Jodoin in his address 
at the opening of the convention. 

While asserting that the CLC will remain 
first of all a trade union organization, he 
affirmed strongly the right of unions “to 
undertake political activities and to try 
to elect a government of their liking.” 

So that there should be no doubt of 
his own stand in this matter, he added that 
he was “wholeheartedly in support” of the 
resolution proposed by the Executive 
Council to form a new political party and 
that he hoped “it will have the kind of 
resounding support that will leave no doubt 
as to where we as a labour movement 


stand.” 
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In his 5,000-word address, read alter- 
natively in English and in French, the 
President discussed varied matters such as 
unemployment, inflation, labour legislation, 
education, world peace, defence spending, 
international affairs, automation and the 
South African situation. 

Mr. Jodoin first spoke of “the waste and 
tragedy” of unemployment during the past 
winter and expressed the fear that it would 
become “year-round unemployment”. 

He again suggested the calling by the 
federal Government of a conference at 
which all levels of government—federal, 
provincial and municipal—would meet with 
the representatives of management and 
labour so that an intensified attack could 
be launched against unemployment. 

“We have just entered a new decade,” 
he said, “and we are on the threshold of 
great new economic developments with 
national boundaries giving way to inter- 
national market areas. In such a world, 
with all its implications, there is simply no 
room for the gross inefficiencies that are 
reflected in large numbers of workers out 
of jobs.” 

Mr. Jodoin recalled that, since the last 
convention, the labour movement has “been 
made the target for the most vicious type of 
attack. 

“We reject these accusations and slan- 
ders,” he said. “If Canadians enjoy higher 
living standards today than they did a year 
ago, if there is growing concern about the 
rights of individuals in a free society, if 
there is more leisure for all of us, it is 
because organized labour has been a vital 
factor in the life of Canada.” 

Much more needs to be done, said Mr. 
Jodoin. “We have a very real need for a 
comprehensive medical plan that will give 
protection and service to all Canadians in 
time of illness; we need a national pension 
plan that will provide a reasonable standard 
of living for our older citizens.” 

Mr. Jodoin called upon the membership 
to “face up to the realities and obligations 
of life in a political democracy.” He denied 
that “direct participation in political issues 
through a particular party is something 
foreign to the labour movement. In one way 
or another, labour movements over a great 
many years in this and other countries have 
taken an active part in politics,” he said. 

He was warmly applauded when he 
added: 


And so I say to you today that for the 
unions that make up this Congress to associate 


themselves freely with the party of their choice: 


iS consistent with the role that unions, as a 
social force working for the betterment of all 
mankind, have to play. I would go further and 
say that not only have unions a right to under- 
take political activities and to try to elect a 
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government of their liking; but they have @ 
responsibility to help provide the people of 
their country with an opportunity to exercise 
a meaningful choice as to their representation. 
in Parliament and the legislatures and municipal 
councils. 


The President reaffirmed that the CLC 
should not itself become an appendage of 
any political party. He explained: “As in 
the case of the British TUC and labour 
organiaztions in other countries, so we will, 
most certainly, remain first of all a trade 
union organization. We shall retain our 
rights as trade unionists regardless of what 
party happens to be in power.” 

Turning to education, Mr. Jodoin stated 
that the labour movement is concerned 
about the educational needs of the children 
of our country and about education as a 
continuing experience. 

And, he asserted, although the historical 
rights of the provinces must be preserved, 
“this does not diminish for a moment the 
obligation of the federal Government to 
use its resources toward eliminating the 
imbalance that exists between the children 
of one province and another in terms of 
their educational resources.” 

The President of the CLC declared that 
the preservation of world peace and justice 
is the most important problem of our time. 
He saw in mutual and simultaneous disarm- 
ament the best defence against war. 

Mr. Jodoin stated that “we do not need 
atomic warheads in Canada and we cannot 
effectively maintain them.” He also called 
for a reduced defence budget, claiming 
that the money thus saved “could be 
used at home or for increased aid to the 
economically under-developed countries 
abroad.” 

Mr. Jodoin referred to the position taken 
by the CLC in regard to South Africa. 

The apartheid policy of South Africa is an 
example of the blind obstinacy of a white 
minority trying to impose a system of slavery 
on the overwhelming majority of the native 
population. We spoke with some emphasis of 
the South African situation when we met the 
Government earlier this year, and it was 
obvious that these remarks caused the Prime 
Minister some annoyance. We have no apology 
to make for the stand we have taken on behalf 


of the people in South Africa who have been 
the victims of the most inhuman treatment. 


He also pledged continued support to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, stating that the CLC plans to 
increase its contributions to the Interna- 
tional Solidarity Fund and that it “shall not 
hesitate to make real sacrifice to the cause 
of trade union solidarity.” 

The President reported that the CLC has 
not yet been able to reach agreement with 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour on a unity formula acceptable 
to the Congress. 


The Minister of Labour 


Techniques in dealing with men and 
women must keep pace with the techniques 
of industry itself, suggested the Minister 
of Labour in a 2,000-word address to the 
convention. 

The Honourable Michael Starr called for 
a whole new approach to the problem of 
labour-management relations, one that will 
mean closer working arrangements between 
labour and management. 

“I would advocate an open-minded 
approach in labour-management relations,” 
he said. “In such matters as portable pen- 
sions, mobility of labour within industries 
and within plants, automation, and other 
matters of contention, a ‘new look’ may be 
required in labour-management relations.” 

Mr. Starr warned that “the human ele- 
ment in labour can be ignored only with 
peril.” 

“In the Government,” said the Minister, 
“there is deep concern that those who are 
displaced by technological advances in in- 
dustry should be retrained in order that 
they may once again take their places in 
the assembly line of progress. 

“This is the age of the skilled worker,” 
declared Mr. Starr. “We must increase the 
level of training skills in order to keep up 
employment and to keep high productivity 
at manageable cost.” 

Stating that in Canada it should not be 
necessary to import technicians, he listed 
among the measures now being studied in 
this field: stepped-up apprenticeship train- 
ing, improved technical schools, closer ties 
between the schools and the plants. 

Mr. Starr recalled that in its last sub- 
mission to the Government, the CLC 
referred to attacks being made on labour. 
He believed that labour and management 
have a tremendous responsibility to seek 
out and explore those areas of mutual 
interest that are beneficial to both rather 
than those that divide. 

The rights of both management and 
labour are preserved in our federal legisla- 
tion, he said. “As long as I am Minister 
of Labour, those rights will neither be 
infringed nor abridged,” he pledged. 

At the same time, he stated that labour- 
management problems are best solved 
through mutual arrangements and on a 
voluntary basis “rather than through legalis- 
tic coercion.” 

He praised the Canadian labour move- 
ment for having “done a good job of 
keeping its house in order.” 

The Minister deplored the fact that “in 
the midst of our economic expansion, with 
the highest employment on record, there 
is unemployment.” 





—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 
The Minister of Labour 


He drew applause from the delegates 
when, after having mentioned the different 
kinds of unemployment as listed by the 
economists, he said: “I do not think that a 
person who is out of work is too concerned 
about what type of unemployment he is 
suffering from. He just wants a job.” 

Mr. Starr stated that the type of unem- 
ployment that flows from the very complex- 
ity of our industrial organization can and 
must be tackled by labour, by management 
and by government. 

“In the field of technical change, our 
industrial operation must never be allowed 
to become so big, so aloof, so indifferent, 
as to lose sight of the individual and his 
needs,” he warned. 

He added that since we are not fully 
aware of all the effects and side effects of 
automation, increased productivity through 
technological changes does not justify an 
abrupt or all-out implementation of auto- 
mation. 

Mr. Starr registered his concern for the 
individual over the age of 40 who is unable 
to obtain a decent job. He referred to his 
campaign among employers on this subject, 
saying that the response has been gratifying. 

“IT have received indications from many 
employers that they have already modified 
their attitude or are prepared to modify 
their policies in this matter,” he said. 

Mr. Starr added that he is determined 
to carry on his campaign for the employ- 
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ment of older workers “until the situation 
is rectified to quite an extent.” 

Mr. Starr referred to the fact that the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, in co-operation with provisional 
departments, made it possible, last year, for 
6,000 unemployed persons to follow some 
800 courses approved by the Commission 
and at the same time receive benefits. 

The Minister also referred to the changes 
to Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
172 and 173 so that severance pay, bonuses 
and gratuities are no longer considered as 
earnings, and that holiday pay will be so 
considered only under certain circumstances. 
“In other words,” he pointed out, “the 
whole situation reverts back to what it was.” 

He said that the representations of the 
CLC in this matter received careful con- 
sideration, adding that “as you can see, they 
were not without effect.” 

Mr. Starr also spoke of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s Municipal Winter Works Pro- 
gram, which, this winter, provided some 
50,000 jobs directly on site and stimulated 
needed municipal construction to the value 
of more than $100 million. 

“It is my personal opinion,” the Minis- 
ter said, “that we can lick many of the 
problems of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada—or at least reduce it to a point in 
keeping with the second highest standard 
of living in the world. I can assure you 
that we will take whatever measures are 
necessary to do so.” 

In his opening remarks the Minister 
paid a tribute to the late Aaron Mosher, 
Honorary President of the CLC, referring 
to him as “a good Canadian, a good labour 
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man. 
New Political Party 


The convention, in a boisterous bedlam, 
solidly sanctioned the creation of a new 
left-of-centre political party. 

After a 34-hour debate, during which 32 
speakers favoured the new party, three 
opposed it and one was non-committal, the 
delegates voted overwhelmingly to give the 
CLC a mandate to continue working toward 
the creation of a new federal political party. 

Fewer than two dozen of the 1,600 dele- 
gates present at the Wednesday evening 
session opposed the resolution (see box) 
submitted by Eamon Park, chairman of the 
Political Education Committee. 

The afternoon session was marked, how- 
ever, by the dramatic walk-out of the 43- 
member International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers delegation in protest against 
political action. 

Spokesman Angus MacDonald, of Van- 
couver, read a prepared statement to the 
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effect that the IBEW wished to take a 
neutral position on the new party and that 
it opposed “any part of its per capita dues 
to the CLC being used or channelled to the 
formation or assistance of any political 
party.” 

He added that the IBEW delegates would 
be back after the convention had disposed 
of the political action resolution. 

The overwhelming show of hands in 
favour of the new party was the signal for 
an exhuberant demonstration on the floor 
of the convention: delegates stood and 
cheered, confetti flew, and there was an 
impromptu chorus of “Solidarity Forever” 
followed by six cheers, three for the Con- 
gress, three for the new party. The session 
was then adjourned, almost a full hour 
before the scheduled time. 

The resolution re-affirmed the Congress’ 
two-year-old decision to study the possibility 
of founding a new party (L.G. 1958, p. 
589). The next step is likely to take place 
at the CCF convention at Regina this 
summer. Then, a year from now, a found- 
ing convention for the new party is con- 
templated. 

Chairman Park, Assistant Canadian Direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that labour does not seek to dominate 
the new political party. “We want to play 
our part with the CCF, the farmers, and 
other progressive groups in building a better 
Canada,” he added. 

The parade of rank-and-file speakers at 
the microphone represented all provinces. 
None of the CLC officials on the platform 
spoke in the discussion. 

Argument in favour ranged from the need 
of legislative powers to achieve economic 
gains to the need to create a sense of 
realism in political life through a system 
of right and left. 

A. R. Denton, International Association 
of Machinists, Winnipeg, warned against 
a class party, that is, one dominated by 
labour. 

The convention, wishing to clear the air 
as to the portent of the new party resolu- 
tion, reasserted by a resolution “that affilia- 
tion with the New Party shall be on a 
voluntary basis from CLC-affiliated organi- 
zations and chartered local unions and 
their membership.” 

The delegates also restated the position 
of the CLC itself: It shall not itself become 
an integral part of the new party but it 
shall co-operate with the new party and 
with the fullest assistance encourage the 
affiliation of CLC affiliates with the party. 

The CLC thus expressed recognition that 
some of its affiliates are obligated, by the 
































Resolution on New Political Party 


WHEREAS the events of the past two 
years have shown the correctness of the 
Winnipeg resolution of this congress and the 
continuing need for a broadly based political 
instrument of the Canadian people; and 

WHEREAS the response inside the labour 
movement and from the public generally 
has shown the great possibility for effective 
political action which lies ahead; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
this convention: 

(1) Accepts and approves the report of 
the Executive Council, including the general 
principles set out in the study papers 
referred to therein, and hereby endorses the 
steps taken by the Council to carry out the 
instructions and mandate of the last con- 
vention. 

(2) Instructs the Executive Council to 
continue its participation in the work of 
the National Committee for the New Party 


character of the employment of their mem- 
bers, to maintain a position of political 
neutrality. 

Commented Mike Punshon, of the Pain- 
ters Union, Toronto: “This should clarify 
the situation and show that public service 
employees can join the CLC.” 


Expulsion of SIU 


The Seafarers’ International Union did 
not appear before the convention when 
given an opportunity to appeal its threatened 
expulsion from the Congress. Two days 
later, approval of the report of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports, which contained 
a recommendation that the SIU be expelled 
“as of the date of the adoption of this 
report,’ removed the seamen’s union from 
affiliation with the CLC. 

The Union had been suspended on June 
18, 1959, by the CLC Executive Council 
for raiding another CLC affiliate, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
(L.G., July 1959, p. 681). 

When, on the second day of the conven- 
tion, President Jodoin offered the platform 
to any SIU representative at the conven- 
tion, no one came forward. The convention 
moved on to the next item on its agenda 
and the question of the SIU expulsion did 
not come up again until two days later, 
When the committee on officers’ reports 
submitted its report. 

The committee had originally proposed to 
recommend that the expulsion should take 
effect after six months, if the union mean- 
time failed to satisfy the Executive Council 
of its intention to conform to the rules of 
the Congress. 

The chairman of the committee said that 
unions were not needlessly expelled. He 
pointed out that the SIU had ignored the 
opportunity it had been given to come to 


and the Executive Council is hereby author- 
ized to assist by all appropriate means in 
the preparations for and in the calling of 
a Founding Convention at a time and place 
and on a basis to be decided by the National 
Committee. 


(3) Urges the Executive Council, affiliates 
of the Congress, provincial federations and 
local labour councils to bring this resolution 
to the attention of all local unions and 
their members and to encourage their 
democratic participation in the formation 
of the political instrument envisaged herein, 
as well as in its work and activities after 
it is formed. 


(4) Re-affirms its determination that the 
new political instrument shall be organized 
on such a basis that it will be fully repre- 
sentative of farmers, members of the CCF 
and other liberally-minded groups and in- 
dividuals as well as of labour, so that it 
may faithfully serve the best interests of 
all the people of Canada. 


the convention and plead its case, and he 
said that the committee had considered the 
Executive Council’s report on the matter 
and had decided to recommend adoption 
of that report. The recommendation was 
approved. 


Expulsion of Teamsters 


Immediately after the vote on the expul- 
sion of the SIU had been taken, President 
Jodoin rose to explain the decision of the 
Executive Council in the case against the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters on 
charges of raiding the membership of two 
other affiliates of the Congress—the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, and 
the United Brick and Clay Workers. 

Mr. Jodoin said that the 40,000-member 
Teamsters Union had been found guilty by 
the executive on charges of raiding. The 
constitution must be abided by. Efforts had 
been made to settle the matter by negotia- 
tion. “If we don’t settle our own problems, 
we shall be legislated against,” he said. The 
Teamsters had refused to accept the terms 
laid down by the Executive Council for 
settling the dispute, Mr. Jodoin said, and 
on behalf of the Council he moved that if 
the Brotherhood did not abide by the con- 
stitution, it should stand expelled 30 days 
from that date. 

I. M. (Casey) Dodds, Canadian Director 
of the Teamsters, in defending his union’s 
stand complained that he had had only 
three and a half hours in which to prepare 
his statement. He said that with regard to 
the employees of Canadian Pacific Mer- 
chandising Services, his union was prepared 
to allow the question of which union was 
to represent these employees to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the employees them- 
selves. 

Frank Hall, Vice President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
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saying that some of the statements Mr. 
Dodds had made were red herrings, declared 
that the real issue was whether the con- 
stitution was to be observed and upheld. 
The basic fact was that the Teamsters had 
raided the membership of his Brotherhood, 
which for the past 40 years had had a 
contract with the CPR covering the em- 
ployees who were included in the new 
department, known as Merchandise Services, 
that the CPR had set up in British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Hall contended that the employees 
included in this new department were freight 
handlers and express workers, who belong 
to a nation-wide group of railway employees 
who are all covered under one set of con- 
tracts negotiated by his union. 


In the discussion that followed, some of 
the delegates supported the ‘Teamsters. 
More than one said that the dispute should 
have been settled by bringing the two 
parties together. 


William Mahoney, United Steelworkers, 
said that every effort had been made to 
settle the dispute by bringing the parties 
together. He pointed out that the Teamsters 
would have 30 days in which to comply 
with the constitution, and “If the Teamsters 
are out of the Congress in 30 days, it will 
be by their decision,” he declared. 

The motion to expel the Teamsters within 
30 days if it did not abide by the con- 
stitution was approved by a large majority. 
Only an estimated 150 delegates voted 
against it. 


Economic Policy 


Only by putting more buying power into 
the hands of the people can Canada develop 
the new economic frontier presented by the 
“vast unsatisfied needs of the people, here 
and abroad,” the CLC declared in a state- 
ment on economic policy approved by the 
convention. The statement enumerated nine 
ways to raise the people’s buying power. 

“Higher wages” was given the No. 1 
place on the list. 

These unmet needs can provide full pro- 
duction, full employment and steadily rising 
standards of living “as far into the future 
as we can see.” the statement declared. And 
full employment with progressively rising 
living standards for all “continue to be the 
main goal of Canadian Labour.” 

Instead of full employment, Canada now 
has high unemployment in a _ booming 
economy, the CLC asserted. Unemployment 
in March was worse than for any March 
since the war with the single exception of 
March 1958, yet production was at an all- 
time high. To put an end to this situation, 
governments, management and labour must 
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exert all their energies: “but the heaviest 
responsibility rests upon the National Gov- 
ernment, which alone has the necessary 
powers and resources to make ful employ- 
ment effective,” the statement said. 

One of the measures slowing down the 
rate of annual growth and causing steady 
unemployment is the “tight money” policy. 
“Neither the current degree of inflation 
nor its causes justifies a tight money 
policy,” the CLC declared. 

A tight money policy makes sense only 
in the case of “demand” inflation—too many 
dollars chasing too few goods—which, to 
a large extent, is caused by excessive con- 
sumer demand in an economy with no 
idle manpower and no idle plant capacity. 
But today there is unemployment and 
unused plant capacity. As long as the money 
pumped into the economy is no more than 
necessary to employ such idle resources, 
there is likely to be little danger of infla- 
tion, the statement said. 

“Creeping” inflation may be the price 
the nation has to pay to achieve maximum 
growth and full employment; “we may 
not be able to eliminate inflation altogether 
and at the same time have full employment,” 
the statement admitted. If this is so, the 
logical thing to do would be to try to find 
ways of keeping inflation “to the absolute 
minimum consistent with the maintenance 
of maximum economic growth and full 
employment.” 

To provide and maintain full employ- 
ment, to provide jobs for those now unem- 
ployed and to absorb annual increases in 
the labour force, the Canadian economy 
must grow at a faster annual rate. And to 
sustain a faster rate of growth, there is 
the unmet need in Canada for housing, 
schools, hospitals; and in the underdeveloped 
countries for our machinery. 

The nine ways in which buying power 
can be raised, the CLC believes, are: 

1. By pressing for higher wages; 

2. By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay, thus spreading avail- 
able employment; 

3. By increasing old age security benefits 
and family allowances; 

4. By a public investment program in 
housing, school, hospitals and roads; 

5. By increased efforts to promote ex- 
ports; 

6. By a planned immigration policy; 

7. By adequate measures to increase 
farm purchasing power; 

8. By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations technical assistance; 

9. By special measures to help depressed 
industries and depressed areas. 





Social Security 


In a series of resolutions the CLC called 
for an all-inclusive social security program. 
The major resolution urged establishment 
by the federal Government of “a unified, 
integrated system of social security that 
would provide a minimum health and 
decency standard of living.” 

Existing measures would have to be im- 
proved to meet such a standard, the resolu- 
tion said, and additional legislation enacted 
to meet the following needs: loss of income 
due to illness, medical care in all its phases, 
maternity, invalidity, death of the bread- 
winner, funeral expenses, and retirement. 
Benefits under such a system should, “to 
the greatest extent possible,’ be available 
“as of right,” the resolution added. 

Other resolutions demanded improve- 
ments in old age pensions to increase pay- 
ment to $75 a month payable at age 65 
without a means test, greater federal finan- 
cial support towards the cost of building 
hospitals and other hospital costs not now 
covered by hospital insurance, establishment 
of a national system of old age security 
over and above the one now in effect, 
removal of the restriction that prevenis 
old age pensioners from living abroad, and 
increases in family allowances to restore 
“their original purchasing power.” 

In another resolution the CLC asked for 
immediate introduction of a national health 
insurance plan that would provide preven- 
tive and diagnostic as well as curative and 
rehabilitation services, drugs and appliances 
provided by physicians, surgeons, dentists 
and other specialists and agencies. 

A federal government investigation into 
the drug industry, its profits, and its pricing 
and business policies was called for in 
another resolution that protested against the 
“exorbitant prices being charged for drugs.” 

The proposed old age security sysiem 
would be based on contributions from gov- 
ernment, employers and employees, though 
not necessarily in equal proportions, and 
wouid be portable, universal and compulsory 
on employers and employees, would provide 
pensions proportional to income during the 
best period of working life, would provide 
protection against the effects of inflation, 
and would provide “a minimum pension 
sufficient for a minimum health and decency 
standard of living, where the accrued pen- 
sion, together with any other old age 
security benefit, falls short of satisfying 
such a standard.” 

The need for portability of pension plans 
was supported, the relaxing of rules govern- 
ing pension plans by the Department of 
National Revenue was protested, and the 
Congress was directed to take suitable 
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action, in a resolution approved by the 
convention. 

Speaking on the resolution on financing 
of hospital construction, W. M. Black, 
National Union of Public Emplovees, 
charged that the British Columbia Govern- 
ment was now using for other purposes 
money paid by the federal Government for 
hospital construction. He wanted money so 
paid to be earmarked for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

J. W. Bruce, Plumbers, Toronto, speaking 
as the CLC representative on the Councii 
of Health, said that some of the delegates 
were making mis-statements. Millions of 
dollars were ready to be supplied by the 
federal Government, but the provincial 
governments were not co-operating, he said. 
He also pointed out that the Government 
through the combines investigation machin- 
ery was acting in the matter of drug prices. 

When one delegate asked where the 
money was to come from to pay for the 
services the Congress was demanding, an- 
other delegate suggested that a 4 per-cent 
increase in the corporation tax would cover 
the cost. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


A number of resolutions submitted to the 
convention expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
demanded its amendment. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution recommended by the legislative 
committee, which was under the chairman- 
ship of W. G. Davis, Executive Secretary, 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, in- 
structing the Congress, directly and through 
its representatives on the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, to continue 
to press for the repeal of Regulations 172 
and 173, under which severance pay and 
vacation pay were counted as wages for 
unemployment insurance purposes. (The 
Minister of Labour, in his address later to 
the convention announced that the regula- 
tions had been changed to bring them 
back to what they were before September 
1959). 

The committee recommended against the 
acceptance of four resolutions that would 
have committed the convention to the 
demand that the Act and regulations be 
amended to allow all insurable unemployed 
persons to receive benefits as long as they 
were unemployed, regardless of the number 
of contributions they had made. The com- 
mittee, although agreeing with the criticism 
of the Act implied by the resolutions, 
opposed them on the ground that they 
would mean that workers who had made 
extensive contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund would fare no better 
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than those who had made few contribu- 
tions, and that this would create injustices 
and change the Act into a social assistance 
measure. 


The committee’s stand, however, was 
strenuously opposed by a number of the 
delegates. 


W. Rutherford, United Automobile Work- 
ers, Oshawa, said that the committee seemed 
to be more concerned with conserving the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund than with 
helping the unemployed. C. B. Keely, Ship- 
yard General Workers’ Federation of 
British Columbia, said that if there was 
enough money to spend on Bomarcs that 
don’t work, it should be possible to find 
the money for unemployment benefits. 


As a result of this opposition, two of 
the resolutions were referred back to the 
committee and the other two were deferred. 
Later the committee recommended a sub- 
stitute resolution to cover the four; it 
directed the CLC to urge the Government 
to extend the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to allow benefits to 
be paid to unemployed workers who can- 
not qualify for them or have exhausted 
their rights, and further resolved “that bene- 
fits paid under such circumstances be 
financed through consolidated revenue or 
other sources exclusive of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund.” Owing to lack of 
time, however, the committee’s resolution 
was not dealt with by the convention. 


A resolution, submitted by the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, Vancou- 
ver, that instructed the Executive Committee 
to press for a change in the regulations 
that would allow provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards to insert stamps in 
claimants’ unemployment insurance books in 
the same manner as employers was referred 
to the incoming Executive Committee for 
review and consideration. 


The committee recommended referral to 
the incoming executive of another resolu- 
tion, submitted by the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Vancouver, and pro- 
posing legislation to allow workmen’s com- 
pensation boards to buy unemployment 
insurance stamps in the same way as em- 
ployers, but the delegates strongly objected 
to the recommendation. 

Henry Weisglass, United Steelworkers, 
speaking in support of the committee’s 
recommendation, pointed out that social 
insurance should not be confused with social 
assistance. He told the delegates that reason 
might prevail over emotion “if you realized 
how your pockets would be affected.” 
Broadening unemployment insurance would 
means higher contributions, he said, with 
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“the burden falling on us rather than on 
the federal treasury.” 

The resolution was referred back to 
the committee, which almost immediately 
reversed its stand and recommended concur- 
rence. This recommendation was approved. 

Other resolutions that were passed recom- 
mended amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to prevent the exemption or 
exclusion of any employee from coverage 
under the Act on the strength of a “declar- 
ation of permanency,” because annual earn- 
ings exceeded $5,460, or for any other 
reason. 


Communist-Dominated Unions 

A move to delete from the CLC con- 
stitution. the clause that excludes from 
affiliation “any organization controlled or 
dominated by communists, fascists or other 
totalitarians” was defeated. 

Rejection of the resolution urging re- 
moval of the clause, which had been sub- 
mitted by a West Coast local of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was 
recommended by the constitution and law 
committee. Although a small but aggressive 
group of delegates supported the resolution, 
the convention adopted the committee’s 
recommendation. 

Orville Braaten, delegate from the local 
sponsoring the resolution, said the clause 
had held up the admission of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers to the CLC. 
“How can we control Communists unless 
we have them in our Congress?” he asked. 

J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Halifax, 
pointed out that the clause in the constitu- 
tion that withholds charters or certificates 
of affiliation from organizations “in con- 
flict with the jurisdiction” of CLC affiliates, 
unless the affiliates give their written con- 
sent, could be used by groups already in 
the Congress to keep rivals out. 

Several supporters of the resolution de- 
clared there was a need for a unified labour 
movement in Canada. Charles Stewart, 
Street Railwaymen, Vancouver, contended 
there was no need to fear Communist 
leaders in a few unions. 

Murray Cotterill, of the United Steel- 
workers took issue with the speakers who 
supported the resolution. The free trade 
union movement holds that a man cannot 
serve two masters, he said, and the success 
of the Congress had been based on. its 
refusal to allow the presence of disrupting 
elements. 

The real issue, he contended, was that 
certain organizations have proved they can- 
not organize successfully outside the Con- 
gress and they want to get in in order to 
get help. 
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Confetti flew when the convention voted overwhelmingly in favour of a new party. 


Crossing Picket Lines 


A resolution sought to prevent an em- 
ployer from requiring an employee to cross 
a picket line established by “a recognized 
labour organization while conducting a 
strike lawfully under the provisions of any 
legislation, federal or provincial,” or from 
disciplining an employee for refusing to 
cross such a picket line. The organization 
committee recommended non-concurrence 
in the resolution. 

Several speakers spoke in opposition to 
this recommendation, then the convention 
sent the resolution back to the committee 
with instructions to bring in a substitute. 
The substitute resolution urged all unions 
to “develop a policy of refusing to cross 
picket lines established by other unions in 
any legitimate strike situation,” and to try 
to negotiate provisions in agreements giv- 
ing protection to workers who refuse to 
cross such picket line. 

The resolution further directed the Con- 
gress and its provincial federations “to 
promote a program of legislation to provide 
protection for workers who honour picket 
lines in legitimate strikes.” 


Strike Fund 


A resolution submitted by the National 
Union of Public Employees, Port Arthur, 
besides condemning the “thold-the-line” wage 
policy, would have required the CLC to 
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support “all unions which may be com- 
pelled to strike,’ and to set up a defense 
fund for giving financial help to striking 
unions. The organization committee opposed 
this resolution on the ground that the 
Congress had no right to assess the members 
of affiliated unions for contributions to such 
a fund. 

General Vice-President William Mahoney 
supported the committee, saying that the 
proposal to set up a strike fund was im- 
practicable. Most unions had set up their 
own strike funds, and a national strike 
fund would be depleted by small unions, 
he argued. 

Regional Vice-President Larry Sefton also 
supported the committee. He said that it 
was the responsibility of the committee 
“not to recommend things we cannot do.” 
The Congress was not equipped to set up a 
national defence fund, and it was irrespon- 
sible to want to establish such a fund, he 
said. 

Establishing a strike fund would create 
the “illusion of a pot of gold,” another 
delegate said. Each union must be prepared 
to make its own sacrifices, he added. 

Orville Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Vancouver, said that the 
committee should re-shape the resolution. 
To concur in the committee’s recommenda- 
tion might give the appearance of endorsing 
a hold-the-line policy. 
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S. K. Thornley, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto, supported the resolution and took 
issue with the committee. The resolution 
should be amended, he said, but in such a 
way as to allow a strike fund to be set up. 

The resolution was referred to the com- 
mittee on economic policy but was not 
dealt with by that committee before the 
convention ended. 


South Africa 


By a unanimous standing vote, the con- 
vention passed a strongly worded resolution 
that: 

i. Condemned “in the strongest terms” 
the apartheid laws of the Government of 
South Africa; 

2. Called on the Canadian Government 
to support in the United Nations and in 
the Councils of the Commonwealth “all 
measures in condemnation of the policies 
of the Government of South Africa”; 

3. Urged that, should these measures fail, 
the Government of South Africa be excluded 
from the Councils of the Commonwealth 
of Nations; 

4. Urged members of all CLC unions to 
join in a world-wide boycott of South 
African consumer goods that was to begin 
on May 1. 

Eamon Park, United Steelworkers, pro- 
posed that “to give a dramatic touch and 
impact” the President should ask the pro- 
vincial governments to require the liquor 
commissions in their respective provinces 
to stop buying South African wines and 
brandies. Regarding foodstuffs, to make the 
boycott effective some appeal should be 
made to the leaders of industries to support 
it, he added. 

President Jodoin said that action would 
be taken through the provincial federations 
of labour. 

J. W. Bruce, Plumbers Organizer, To- 
ronto, said that the volume of trade was 
not the important factor. Rather it was 
to attract attention to the inhumanity of 
the South African Government’s policy. We 
have to arouse humanity and our own 
Government, and if considerations of Com- 
monwealth unity stand in the way, “Let’s 
get rid of the Commonwealth,” he said. 

After the standing vote, a minute of 
silence was observed in respect for those 
who had died in the South African dis- 
turbances. 


Public Relations 


A number of resolutions submitted to the 
convention showed concern and annoyance 
about the offensive allegedly being waged 
against the labour movement by various 
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employers’ organizations, and about the 
anti-labour ‘legislation believed by many 
trade unionists to have been one of the 
outcomes of the attack. 

A substitute resolution to combine some 
of these resolutions was passed unanimously. 
It instructed the incoming executive to 
“intensify public relations activities of the 
Congress to the fullest possible extent by 
use of radio, press, television and other 
methods.” 

It further called upon provincial fed- 
erations of labour, Jabour councils and 
affiliated unions to co-operate in such a 
program by the appointment of publicity 
committees, and directed the CLC Public 
Relations Department of the Congress to 
co-ordinate the activities of such committees. 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Public Rela- 
tions Director for the United Steelworkers, 
speaking in support of the resolution, said 
that the organized attack on labour was 
working to a great extent, even among the 
less active members of the labour movement 
itself. The labour movement had been 
guilty of a sin of omission in not telling the 
public the story of the movement, and 
many workers were ignorant of their own 
movement. Local and international unions 
must support the publicity campaign ac- 
tively, and not leave it entirely to the CLC, 
he said. 


Automation 


Establishment of a national advisory com- 
mittee—representing labour, management 
and social agencies—on the re-training and 
re-location of workers displaced by automa- 
tion was urged by the Congress in a resolu- 
tion adopted in a unanimous standing vote. 

Adequate compensation for displaced 
workers is a necessity, the same resolution 
said. It was a substitute for seven others 
that was drafted by the committee on 
economic policy, of which Neil Reimer, 
Canadian Director of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, was chairman. 

The resolution recommended government 
action “to enable displaced workers to fill 
new jobs” by: training and re-training, with 
full pay during such training; bringing new 
industries to surplus labour areas, or where 
this was not possible by helping the work- 
ers to move to new industries by paying 
the cost of moving and re-settling. 

All affiliated unions were advised to press 
for higher wages, and shorter hours and 
longer vacations with the same take-home 
pay; and the incoming executive was in- 
structed to press for “the fullest participa- 
tion by the unions in all measures taken to 
cope with the problem of automation and 
technological change.” 


The resolution urged the Government’s 
committee on technological change to 
“broaden and speed up its research into 
the employment effects of such change.” 


Education 


The principle of equal opportunities of 
education for all was endorsed in a resolu- 
tion that requested the federal Government 
to “institute an early and adequate system 
of federal aid to education at all levels.” 
The aid should include free university edu- 
cation for all students who are qualified 
and who maintain suitable standings, it 
added. 

In another resolution the CLC urged the 
Government to increase the grants to the 
federal-provincial training schemes so that 
anyone wishing to take the courses could 
do so free of charge. This resolution also 
proposed that “anyone who has depleted 
his unemployment insurance should be able 
to obtain financial assistance while taking 
these courses without undergoing the indig- 
nities at present connected with Schedule 
Me 

The chairman of the education com- 
mittee, Frank C. Bodie, President of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour, said his 
committee found no indignities in connec- 
tion with Schedule M and recommended 
deletion of the words in the resolution that 
referred to them. His recommendation was 
adopted, and the resolution amended and 
approved. 

The committee recommended rejection of 
a resolution that would have asked the 
federal Government to provide loans to 
worthy students at universities and technical 
institutes, explaining that it was incom- 
patible with the principle of free education 
already endorsed by the convention. 

A resolution urging the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to make grants to 
selected universities for the training of a 
sufficient number of persons in labour 
economics, industrial relations, and arbitra- 
tion and conciliation was referred to the 
incoming CLC executive and to provincial 
federations of labour. 

Expressing regret that it had not been 
possible to make progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a Labour College, a resolution 
reaffirmed endorsation of the College and 
instructed the Congress to continue its 
efforts to have one established. 





*Schedule M of the Special Training Projects 
Agreement makes provision for the training, for 
occupations that offer a reasonable opportunity of 
regular employment, of persons registered with the 
National Employment Service as unemployed, whose 
fitness for employment would be definitely improved 
by training. 


Per Capita Tax and Officers’ Salaries 


The convention approved changes in the 
CLC constitution to increase the per capita 
tax of affiliated bodies and to raise the 
salaries of the president and_ secretary- 
treasurer by $2,000 a year and of the two 
executive vice-presidents by $1,000 a year. 

The president will now receive $16,000, 
the secretary-treasurer $14,000 and _ the 
executive vice-presidents $13,000 a year, 
“plus expenses.” 


Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald explained 
in his report that the increases in per 
capita tax, which it is estimated will bring 
in an additional $400,000 a year, were 
necessary in order to enable the Congress 
to meet the anticipated increase in the cost 
of maintaining its present services, and the 
cost of the expansion of activity that should 
be undertaken if the Congress was to play 
its part effectively. 


He mentioned especially the need for “a 
much broader public relations program— 
one designed to offset to some degree at 
least the tremendous propaganda campaign 
that has been directed at labour for the 
past two years or so.” 


Greater emphasis on educational pro- 
grams was also necessary, he said, “if our 
unions and members are to be properly 
equipped to cope with the rapid changes in 
the economy and the resultant effects on 
labour organization.” 


The establishment of several trades 
departments was being considered, he added, 
and this would require money. 


The amendments were approved by the 
required two thirds majority, in spite of 
vigorous opposition from some delegates, 
especially to the proposed salary increases. 

The per capita tax of affiliated interna- 
tional and national unions, regional and 
provincial organizations and _ organizing 
committees was raised from 7 to 10 cents 
per member per month. The tax of directly 
chartered unions was raised from not less 
than 75 cents to not less than $1.05 a 
member a month, and the portion of the 
per capita tax paid by chartered unions 
required to be set aside in the defense 
fund was increased from 5 cents to 20 
cents a member a month. 

In support of the recommended tax 
increase, Executive Vice-President William 
Dodge pointed out that the Congress was 
a service institution for its affiliates, and 
the affiliates’ demands were increasing. He 
called attention to the loss of revenue that 
resulted from the CLC’s policy of trans- 
ferring directly chartered locals to affiliated 


unions. 
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Opposing the increase, Angus MacDonald, 
IBEW delegate from Vancouver, said that 
the unions must take a greater share in 
public relations work, that the Congress 
was giving too much help, and that the 
Congress ought to operate on as near a 
skeleton budget as possible. Charles Stewart, 
Street Railwaymen, Vancouver, said that 
there should be better assurance on the 
distribution of the revenue from the per 
capita increases, suggesting that a good 
proportion of it should be put into a 
national defence fund. 


Speaking in favour of the recommended 
increases in the head officers’ salaries, Wil- 
liam Mahoney, who as chairman of the 
constitution and law committee introduced 
the amendments, said that salary adjust- 
ments for lower officers could not be made 
if the senior officers’ salaries were left un- 
changed. 


J. D. Hunter, CBRT, Belleville, con- 
tended that the salaries of CLC executives 
were now out of line with those of the 
rank-and-file and that liaison between the 
workers and their representatives was lost 
when some of the latter were getting as 
much as $16,000 a year. 


Election of Officers 


All the officers of the Congress except 
two of the regional vice-presidents were 
re-elected, and all except the four general 
vice-presidents were elected without opposi- 
tion. 

Claude Jodoin was returned for his third 
term as President, Donald MacDonald for 
his third term as Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Stanley Knowles and William Dodge for 
their second terms as Executive Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


William Stewart of the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of British Columbia 
was nominated for the presidency but as 
he was not in the convention hall to accept 
nomination, and did not send written 
acceptance, the nomination lapsed. 


The only contest took place for the four 
general vice-presidencies. In the balloting, 
the six candidates placed as follows: Wil- 
liam Jenoves, President, Toronto and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, 1,072; William Ma- 
honey, Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers, 1,044; George Burt, Canadian 
Director, United Auto Workers, 988; Frank 
Hall, Vice-President in Canada, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 906; 
Gordon Lambert, United Auto Workers, 
332; and J. K. Bell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 290. Joseph 
Connolly, Plumbers organizer, was nomin- 
ated but declined to run. 
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There was no contest for the 13 regional 
vice-presidencies. But there are two new- 
comers to vice-presidential positions, as 
two former incumbents declined nomina- 
tion. Angus MacLeod, President of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, suc- 
ceeds James A. Whitebone, MBE, as an 
Atlantic regional vice-president; and J. H. 
D’Aoust, Canadian Director, Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, succeeds Paul 
Swaity as an Ontario vice-president. 

The other 11 regional vice-presidents are: 
Atlantic—D. J. Gannon, President, Halifax, 
Dartmouth and District Labour Council; 
Quebec—Miss Huguette Plamondon, United 
Packinghouse Workers; Roger Provost, 
Canadian Director, United Textile Workers; 
and Louis Laberge, President, Montreal 
Labour Council; Ontario—Andrew Cooper, 
Canadian representative, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters; Larry Sefton, Director, 
District 6, United Steelworkers; W. H. 
Smith, President, CBRT; Prairie—Neil 
Reimer, Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
and Donovan Swailes, Vice-President, Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour; Pacific—Joseph 
Morris, President, District No. 1, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, and E. P. 
O’Connor, Secretary, British Columbia 
Government Employees’ Association. 


Fraternal Delegates 
Arne Geijer 


A great mission lies before the trade 
union movement in Canada, the AFL-CIO, 
and the European trade union movements, 
said Arne Geijer, President of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, fraternal delegate to the convention 
from that organization. 

This mission, the speaker said, is to 
establish trade unions in the so-called 
economically underdeveloped countries of 
the world, not only to take care of the 
workers’ economic interests but also to give 
“the longing for freedom and the fight for 
independence a democratic basis in free, 
genuine and progressive trade unions.” 

The ICFTU has always been on the side 
of oppressed peoples and has defended their 
right to decide their own fate and to exploit 
their own natural resources, Mr. Geijer 
said. 

There was reason to think that the num- 
ber of employees would increase rapidly, 
and that as new territories get their 
independence and began to exploit their 
natural resources, foreign capital would 
flow in, the speaker thought. In helping to 
build trade union organizations, the ICFTU 
must be careful to support only “real trade 
union projects.” 





CLC President with Two 
with Hon. Antonio Barrette 


The International Solidarity Fund was 
established in order to enable those coun- 
tries that could afford to do so to contribute 
to the growing activities of the ICFTU, 
Mr. Geijer said. As a result of the volun- 
tary contributions received, “significant activ- 
ities are under way.” He mentioned educa- 
tional work in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, referring especially to the African 
college at Kampala in East Africa, for 
which “we are now constructing our own 
building.” We may also have to do this 
for other colleges in West Africa and in 
Latin America, he added. 

“Most important for our international... 
is that we give it ample resources of com- 
petent and experienced trade unionists and 
financial support. And I know that we can 
rely upon our Canadian friends to fulfil 
their share of this obligation,” Mr. Geijer 
said. 

(When Mr. Geijer had finished speaking, 
the CLC gave him a $25,000 contribution 
to the International Solidarity Fund. It was 
an instalment of the $100,000 that the 
CLC voted at its 1958 convention to con- 
tribute in the period ending December 31 
this year.) 


Sir Thomas Williamson 


If we are to win the minds and hearts 
of the younger generation—and we must do 
so if we are to survive and progress—our 
message must be more up-to-date and more 
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in tune with modern conditions than it has 
been, Sir Thomas Williamson, C.B.E., J.P., 
General Secretary, National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain. 


The speaker pointed out that today most 
of the social evils of the early days of the 
labour movement in Britain had been 
eliminated. “We live in a different world 
from that of the pioneers... We cannot 
win the youth of 1960 with the slogans 
and programs of 1860.” 


Sir Thomas said he believed the primary 
reason why the Labour Party had been 
defeated in three successive elections after 
six years in government was “that we are 
not winning over the younger generation.” 


To meet this situation, the British TUC 
was spending large sums of money on 
educational schemes directed mainly towards 
the younger members of the labour move- 
ment, the speaker said. He referred to a 
suggestion made by the TUC delegate to 
the previous CLC convention that there 
should be an exchange of trade union 
students between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, and he said that although distance 
was a difficulty he believed it was one 
that should somehow be surmounted. 


“The struggle in the world today, in all 
countries, is for the minds of men. The 
problems of all peoples everywhere are the 
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same... The struggle was to determine 
the future organization of society, whether 
it was to be on the basis of the freedom 
and parliamentary democracy for which we 
stand, or some form of. totalitarianism. 
“History has proved that basic to this [our] 
way of life is a strong, virile, responsible, 
free trade union movement,” Sir Thomas 
asserted. 


Robert Willis 


A glance at the resolutions before the 
convention showed that the labour move- 
ments in Great Britain and in Canada had 
much in common, said Robert Willis, one 
of the two fraternal delegates from the 
TUC. He suggested that the industrial and 
political experiences of the old country 
might be useful to the new. 

He believed that some of the industrial 
problems we were facing were the result 
of our being in the first phase of a second 
industrial revolution. Automation brought 
changes in union relations, and old methods 
no longer worked, he said. We now have 
a trade union organization, whereas in the 
first industrial revolution the workers were 
unorganized. Must we repeat the mistakes 
that were made in the first upheaval? he 
asked. 

Are we ready for the changes that are 
approaching and for the new class of worker 
that is coming to industry Is the white 
collar worker going to consider himself 
as being in a class apart or as a part of the 
working class movement? he continued. 

Employers and governments must be told 
that new techniques must not become a 
cause of unemployment. The new marvels 
of science should lead to more production 
and shorter hours, not more unemployment. 
Various welfare services should not be 
based on a bank balance, but should be a 
social right, Mr. Willis said. 

Regarding the relation between the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party, the 
speaker said that the TUC was not sub- 
servient to the Labour Party. The Congress 
demanded and preserved the right of con- 
sultation with any government. It held joint 
consultations with the Labour Party, but 
was not affiliated with it, the speaker 
pointed out. 

Robert Willis is General Secretary of 
the London Typographical Society. 


George Harrison 


The fraternal delegate of the AFL-CIO 
warned that the North American economy 
is not expanding at a fast enough pace. 

George M. Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks since 1928, 
told the Canadian delegates that the number 
one problem on the economic front is to 
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find additional employment opportunities 
for the workers displaced by automation 
and technological changes. 

Mr. Harrison, who is also Vice-President 
and member of the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO, said that the all-out attack 
on labour in the U.S. is “an effort to stop 
the progress of labour. unions on_ the 
economic front.” 

“To fight wage increases on the ground 
that they are inflationary is a misunderstand- 
ing of inflation economics,” he added. 

Turning to international matters, Mr. 
Harrison called the 20th Century the century 
of the common man. “We are on the 
verge of a social upheaval that will put 
aside poverty, illness and disease throughout 
the world,” he said. 

He added that with the skill and the 
energy at the disposal of the modern 
conomy the world can no longer tolerate 
such social ills. 

The AFL-CIO fraternal delegate agreed 
that the moral responsibility of the trade 
union movement extends beyond the day-to- 
day battle because the survival of the world 
is at stake. At the same time, he called 
upon the U.S.S.R. to abandon its goal “of 
establishing its godless ideology, by sub- 
version, on the rest of the world.” 


Other Speakers 
Cardinal Léger 


His Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, called on the 
working classes to engage in tripartite co- 
operation with employers and the State, 
so as to avoid “the abuses of unbridled 
liberalism on the one hand, without, as 
a reaction, slipping into the opposite excess 
of abusive State control.” 

Speaking at the opening of the conven- 
tion, His Eminence expressed the hope that 
conversations would be held between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups and_ that 
opportunities for meeting and for discussing 
problems would be sought. 

“That solidarity which should bind 
together all the agents of production,” said 
Cardinal Léger, “should find a practical 
application in the setting up of joint com- 
mittees on which management and labour 
leaders would undertake studies in common 
and concerted action, thus enabling them 
to submit concrete plans with regard to 
outstanding questions, such as unemploy- 
ment for example, and obtain from the 
State the support and the services considered 
necessary.” 

His Eminence denounced as materialistic 
the two modern economic systems of econ- 
omic liberalism and Marxist communism. 

“An economic system,” he said, “must be 
humane; in other words, it must serve man, 
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The 1960-62 Executive Council of the CLC (left to right): Front row—Executive Vice- 
President Stanley Knowles, President Claude Jodoin, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, Executive Vice-President William Dodge. Second row—B.C. Regional Vice- 
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it must respect his nature, and it must be 
guided by his primary needs—hence the 
need to set up an economic system in terms 
of the common good, that is favourable to 
the community as a whole.” 

In order to achieve this end, he went on. 
an economic system must be organic, but 
it must not absorb the whole of human 
activity. Spiritual values must retain their 
priority and economics must be subordinate 
to moral law. 

The Cardinal stated that planning “is a 
good thing under certain conditions.” 

Citing the testimony of Pius XII, he 
added: 


Our obligation to increase production and to 
adapt it wisely to the needs and the dignity of 
man brings to the foreground the question of 
regulating the economy as regards production. 
Now without substituting their oppressive 
omnipotence for the legitimate autonomy of 
private enterprise, the public authorities have 
an undeniable part to play here when it comes 
to co-ordination—all the more essential in view 
of the confusion of present-day conditions, 
especially social conditions. 

Cardinal Léger cautioned, nevertheless, 


against too rigid planning, which might be 
dangerous, for human society “is not a 
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machine, and it should not be made such, 
even in the field of economics.” 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


hes Premieniof Quebec: sold’! thesCLC 
delegates that he did not believe in govern- 
ment by any particular class. 

“I do not believe,’ said Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, “in class government. I think that 
every government should have representa- 
tives of all classes of society.” 

Mr. Barrette attended the convention both 
as Premier and as Minister of Labour, and 
also as a member, since 1917, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 
847. This was apparently the first time a 
Premier of Quebec had addressed a labour 
congress, although Mr. Barrette himself 
said that he was speaking to the delegates 
in his capacity as Minister of Labour 

One of his main reasons, Mr. Barrette 
said, for having decided to accept the office 
of Premier was that it would give the 
workers of the province a chance to say 
that one of their own had reached the 
highest post in the provincial Government. 
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Claude Jodoin Receives Histadrut Award 


CLC President Claude Jodoin became the 
first Canadian to receive the newly-founded 
Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award. 

The award, in the form of a plaque, was 
presented at a testimonial luncheon during 
the Convention by Col. Isaiah Avrech, 


representative for Histadrut, who praised 


Mr. Jodoin for his ‘integrity and leader- 
ship”’. 

“We want to acknowledge our apprecia- 
tion for your outstanding efforts in fostering 
sympathetic understanding between Canada 
and Israel,’ he added. 

Accepting the award, Mr. Jodoin said 
that it really belongs to the Canadian 
Labour Congress as a whole. 


Quebec’s new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, according to Mr. Barrette, is the most 
progressive and most humane of all such 
laws in Canada. He reminded the delegates 
that the Superior Labour Council has been 
revived, that the fines imposed on employers 
guilty of dismissals for union activities have 
been increased, that labour has been given 
increased representation on the Labour 
Relations Board and that the code of pro- 
cedure has been amended to allow bona 
fide trade unions to engage in civil actions. 


Dr. Alexander Laidlaw 


The labour movement and the co-opera- 
tive movement were fundamentally brothers, 
said Dr. Alexander Laidlaw, National 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada. He appealed to labour to support 
the co-operatives by their patronage, and 
in the fight the co-operatives were making 
against. the move to have their net earnings 
made subject to income tax. 

The idea that the co-operative movement 
was mainly a rural one was no _ longer 
correct, the speaker pointed out. Besides 
their rural trade, they were now engaged 
in the insurance business, credit, home 
building, and distribution of consumer goods 
and services. 

The position of the co-operatives with 
regard to income tax had, he said, been 
greatly misrepresented. In many communi- 
ties they were among the largest tax payers. 
Their contention, however, was that the 
savings they gained for their members 
should not be subject to income tax, since 
these savings were not income for the 
co-operatives. 


A. P. Gleave 


Closer co-operation between organized 
labour and the organized farmers was urged 
by A. P. Gleave, President of the Saskat- 
chewan Farmers’ Union and Chairman of 
the Inter-Provincial Farm Union Council. 
He proposed a national conference of 
labour, industry and the farmers. « 
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Just as workers sought security through 
higher wages, so farmers sought security 
through stability of the prices of their 
products, Mr. Gleave said, Labour’s efforts 
to get lower interest rates on housing loans 
parallel the farmers’ need for capital at a 
reasonable rate. Farmers and labour had a 
common interest in such matters as national 
health insurance, adequate pensions and 
unemployment insurance, the speaker 
pointed out. 

The difficulties that automation was 
creating for labour were, in many respects, 
similar to the problems faced by farmers 
in the pressure for increased efficiency 
without the sacrifice of individual welfare, 
Mr. Gleave contended. 


Col. Isaiah Avrech 


The message of Israel is that there is no 
disagreement between democratic freedom 
and economic progress, Col. Isaiah Avrech, 
American representative for Histadrut, told 
the delegates in a brief address. 

He said that Histadrut has reached a 
state in its development where it can, in 
turn, give the same assistance it has received 
to the trade union movement of the under- 
developed countries of Africa and Asia. 

After thanking the Canadian labour 
movement for the support given to Israel, 
Col. Avrech expressed the hope that Hista- 
drut may, in turn, serve the ideals of world 
labour. 


Other Resolutions 
White Collar Workers 


A resolution urging an intensification of 
the campaign to organize white collar 
workers and calling upon the whole trade 
union movement to help in the work was 
carried unanimously. 

During the debate, a Vancouver delegate 
of the Office Employees’ International Union 
said that the Canadian banks were reverting 
to the anti-union tactics of many years ago 
in trying to prevent the organization of their 
employees. He suggested that delegates who 
had bank accounts should find other ways 
of placing their money. 


National Council of Canadian Labour 


A resolution passed unanimously and 
without discussion charged the National 
Council of Canadian Labour with encroach- 
ing on the jurisdiction of the Plumbers and 
with raiding various organizations affiliated 
with the CLC. The resolution, proposed by 
the Plumbers’ Montreal local, asked affiliated 
unions to boycott the NCCL and to expel 
from their ranks “members found supporting 
or organizing members of the said organiza- 
tion.” 





CLC—CCCL Merger 


The committee on organization combined 
in one resolution a number of separate 
ones regarding a merger between the CLC 
and the CCCL. The resolution, which 
directed “that the incoming Executive Coun- 
cil renew negotiations with the CCCL in an 
endeavour to find a mutually acceptable 


formula for merger of the two bodies,” was 
carried without opposition or discussion. 


Organization of Immigrants 


A resolution that alleged exploitation of 
newly arrived immigrants by employers, 
who were accused of using them “to break 
down union contracts, reduce wage rates 
and also to remove work and employment 
beyond the protection and guardianship of 
organized labour,” was referred back to 
the committee. Later a re-worded resolution 
was brought back and passed. It resolved 
“to aid all unions to organize these workers 
and that the officers of this Congress be 
instructed to give the closest attention to 
this undertaking.” The CLC was also 
directed to try to set up special committees 
across Canada to correlate organizing 
efforts. 


Conflicting Jurisdictions 


The convention, on the recommendation 
of the committee on organization, passed a 
substitute resolution directing the CLC to 
“encourage the elimination of conflicting 
and duplicating organizations and jurisdic- 
tions through the process of agreement, 
merger, or other means, by voluntary agree- 
ment in consultation with the appropriate 
Officials of the Congress.” 


Other Constitutional Changes 


The perennial move to have conventions 
held by the CLC every year instead of 
every two years was once again defeated. 
The constitution and law committees pointed 
out that the amount of staff work involved 
in connection with a convention made it 
impracticable to hold one every year. 

A resolution to amend the constitution 
to “provide for votes at conventions to be 
allotted on a per capita basis” was defeated. 

The convention defeated a_ resolution 
that would have amended the constitution 
“to give workers in Canada their democratic 
right to belong to their chosen union, by 
majority vote of workers concerned.” The 
committee, in recommending rejection, said 
that this resolution would negate the no- 
raiding provisions of the constitution. 
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Financial Statement 


A surplus of $1,274.92 out of a total 
revenue of — $1,219,907.05. in the CLC’s 
operations during 1959 was reported by 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald in 
his financial statement. This compared with 


a surplus of $30,398.05 out of total revenue 
of $1,191,453.11 in 1958. 


The per capita tax paid by affiliated 
organizations accounted for $1,112,169.71 of 
the total revenue in 1959 compared with 
$1,092,846.87 in 1958. Other sources of 
revenue brought in $127,853.60. 


ICFTU 


A resolution re-affirming “the need for 
international solidarity action to assist work- 
ers who become victims of repressive 
measures or of natural or industrial dis- 
asters, aS well as to strengthen free trade 
unions, so that they can raise the living 
standards of their members and the wage- 
earners of their respective countries,’ was 
the last resolution passed by the convention. 

The resolution pledged the Congress to 
make “an annual contribution of at least 
$50,000 to the International Solidarity 
Fund, to be raised from voluntary contribu- 
tions to the ICFTU Activities Fund of the 
Canadian Labour Congress.” It reiterated 
decisions adopted by the first and second 
conventions calling upon all affiliated and 
chartered organizations to contribute a 
minimum of 1 cent a member a month to 
the ICFTU Activities Fund. 


Unfinished Business 


Among the resolutions not dealt with 
for lack of time and referred to the incom- 
ing executive for consideration, were some 
that would have: 

—Demanded prompt adoption of the 
Congress’s proposals to the Winter Employ- 
ment Conference of 1958 for direct financial 
inducementts through tax relief, and lower 
interest and depreciation rates, to provinces, 
municipalities, firms and individuals, to 
encourage wintertime construction. 

—Urged the Dominion Government to 
announce the terms of the its winter works 
policies early in the summer to allow all 
concerned to plan accordingly. 

—Pressed for the establishment of a 5- 
day, 40-hour week, without reduction in 
take-home pay, as the legal maximum 
throughout Canada. 

—Urged the establishment of a national 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, and longer 
paid vacations. 

—Asked the federal Government to pro- 
tect the rubber footwear industry by estab- 
lishing quotas or by raising tariff barriers so 
as to “level out Canadian production to 75 
per cent of the Canadian market.” 
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National Women’s Auxiliary 


Some progress in organizing a national 
women’s auxiliary, in accordance with a 
resolution passed at the Winnipeg conven- 
tion, was reported by George Burt, Cana- 
dian Director of the UAW. He said that at 
a conference held that morning a provisional 
national committee had been elected to 
organize this body. 

The committee consists of: Mrs. Addie 
Gannon, representing the UAW, Windsor, 
chairman; and the following 10 members: 
Mrs. Janet Grant, representing the London 
and District Labour Council; Mrs. Mabel 
Tallon, International Typographical Union, 
Ottawa; Mrs. Lily Morritt, International 
Association of Machinists, Montreal; Mrs. 
Clara Parrish, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto; Mrs. Josephine Hallock, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, Vancouver; Mrs. 
Eleanor Liness, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Toronto; Mrs. 
Ethel Mcguire, CBRT, Ottawa; Mrs. Rose 
Reid, CBRT, Winnipeg; Mrs. Ethel Bedu- 
sky, United Steelworkers, Winnipeg; and 
Mrs. Dorothy McKellar, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, Sarnia. 





—Urged the federal Government to adopt 
“policies designed to create a healthy textile 
industry capable of doing its share to main- 
tain full employment.” 

—Called upon the federal Government 
to adopt measures “to bring American- 
Canadian trade more nearly into balance, 
and to encourage development of the 
secondary industries...” 

—Demanded a Royal Commission to 
investigate “the high prices of agricultural 
implements which are making life more 
and more difficult for the farmers.” 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


—Asked the federal Government to sub- 
sidize the Canadian merchant marine to 
enable it to compete “on an equal basis 
with Commonwealth and foreign ships;” 
and to make the payment of the subsidy 
conditional upon the building, repair and 
maintenance of Canadian ships being done 
in Canadian yards. 

—Pressed for amendment of the British 
North America Act “to provide for a bill 
of rights guaranteeing to the Canadian 
people those rights and freedoms which are 
essential to a free society.” 

—Called upon the federal Government 
to prohibit by law discrimination against 
older workers because of age. 

—Asked for amendment of the National 
Housing Act to prevent racial discrimination 
in the renting or selling of housing financed 
under the Act. 

—Condemned the federal Government’s 
policy of granting piecemeal and non-retro- 
active salary increases to civil servants. 

—Supported “to the fullest extent possible 
the efforts of federal and provincial govern- 
ment employees’ associations to obtain the 
right of collective bargaining.” 

—Urged the Government of Canada to 
work for cessation of the testing of nuclear 
weapons and for an agreement on the 
necessary control and enforcement measures; 
for “a strong United Nations with an inter- 
national force under its control to safe- 
guard peace everywhere;” and for a number 
of other measures intended to promote 
peace, self-determination and protection 
against oppression. 


National Policy Conference, United Steelworkers 


Wage rates in the Canadian steel industry 
equal to rates in the United States, and 
higher in some cases because of special 
circumstances; reduced working hours—by 
extended leave with pay, shorter work day, 
or by longer vacations; and company paid 
pensions that will provide retirement pay 
of $125 a month after 25 years service were 
the future bargaining aims set in resolutions 
passed at the national policy conference of 
the United Steelworkers. 

Besides the industry pensions, the union 
wants the Government to increase old age 
security payments to $75 a month at age 
65, instead of the present $55 a month at 
age 70. 

The conference, which was attended by 
some 300 delegates, was held in Montreal 
on April 21 and 22, immediately before the 
CLC convention. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the union, told the delegates that he plans 
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to seek a new round of talks with the Big 
Three in the Canadian steel industry before 
the present collective agreements expire late 
in 19617 

“We have until the end of 1961 to decide 
whether the next set of negotiations in 
Canada will have to be based on past pro- 
cedure without any rules, or whether we 
can devise a new formula in which sharing 
productivity with the industry’s customers 
will be a mutually accepted part of the 
rules,” Mr. Mahoney said. 

The union is convinced that price reduc- 
tions are possible in raw materials and 
processed raw materials, he said. 

Vice-President Howard Hagues of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., told the conference that to remain 
strong, the Steelworkers union must enlist 
office and technical workers. In Canada 
about 25,000 office and technical employees 
in the steel industry are unorganized, and 
the union, which now represents about 2,000 


office workers, is campaigning for more 
members in the newer mining districts where 
such employees are “less hostile” to unions 
than elsewhere. 

Larry Sefton, Director of the union’s Dis- 
trict 6, accused some employers of making 
use of professional spies in order to find 
out what union activities their employees 
were engaging in. 

The convention asked the provincial gov- 
ernments to require companies to give at 
least six months notice of intention to close 
down or move substantial portions of their 
operations. It also asked the federal Govern- 
ment to use the National Employment 
Service to provide facilities for re-employ- 
ment of workers left unemployed by such 
shutdowns. 


The convention unanimously decided to 
support the new political party that was 
being promoted by the CLC. This action 
was taken in spite of an outspoken con- 
demnation of the plan by the union’s Inter- 
national President, David McDonald. At a 
press conference, Mr. McDonald said that 
trade union leaders who become involved 
with the operation and fortunes of a poli- 
tical party invariably become captives of 
the party. 

The President’s utterance on this question 
was sharply criticized by several of the 
delegates. Mr. Mahoney, however, defended 
Mr. McDonald against any charge of try- 
ing to interfere in the Canadian affairs of 
the union. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, at its co-ordinating conference 
held in Montreal on April 23, laid plans for 
an industry-wide campaign for a 374-hour 
week, an average general wage increase of 
15 per cent, and a provision that the union 
label shall be sewn into all women’s gar- 


2nd Convention, Union Label 


At the second convention of the CLC 
Union Label Trades Department, a con- 
siderable increase in the number of unions 
affiliated was reported by the President, 
Stan Clair, in his opening address. The all- 
day meeting, held on April 24, was attended 
by about 90 delegates. 

President Clair, who was chairman of 
the convention, said that the number of 
affiliations had increased during the previous 
two years from 32 to 38, leaving 20 unions 
still unaffiliated. He mentioned that some 
of the large unions were among those not 
affiliated. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas B. Ward, 
stated in his report that besides the addition 
of eight new affiliates, charters had been 
issued to seven district labour councils. 

Mr. Ward said that the union label direc- 
tory had been produced and distributed. 
“While, in the main, the directory has 
proved to be quite successful, our biggest 
problem has been to get the co-operation of 
some affiliates to supply us with the infor- 
mation which is required to make the 
directory as effective as it might be.” 

In accordance with opinions expressed at 
the Winnipeg convention, Mr. Ward said, 
President Clair had been engaged “on an 
experimental basis” as a part-time union 


ments made in union shops. 

A statement issued after the conference 
said that the 372-hour week is already in 
force for about 5,000 of the union’s mem- 
bers, and that the move for a shorter work 
week was the first step toward the goal of 
an industry-wide 35-hour week. 


Trades Department, CLC 


label representative for the province of 
Ontario, starting on October 1, 1958. In 
regard to the expansion of this kind of 
activity he suggested that it might be better, 
“in such a far-flung country as ours,” to 
engage part-time regional directors instead 
of employing a full-time national director, 
whose travelling expenses would be very 
heavy. 

Later in the convention a resolution was 
passed directing the incoming executive to 
consider the appointment of a full-time 
director “to manage the Union Label Trades 
Department, for an all-out promotion to 
give added impetus for union jobs at this 
time of mass unemployment.” The resolu- 
tion asked the Canadian Labour Congress 
to allot additional funds to cover the extra 
expense. It was further resolved that until 
a full-time director could be appointed the 
incoming executive should consider the ex- 
pansion of part-time workers “on an honor- 
arium basis” to cover the whole of Canada. 

A resolution that all unions affiliated 
with the CLC should automatically become 
affiliated with the Union Label Trades De- 
partment and with Union Label Trades 
Councils or Leagues was rejected, as also 
was a resolution “that all trading stamp 
practices be stopped by the Government.” 
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The propaganda committee introduced a 
resolution that each labour council union 
label committee must prepare and have a 
complete buyer’s guide of goods and services 
that could be bought in their territory. This 
led to warm discussion about the use of 
the word “must”; finally, “should” was sub- 
stituted for “must” and the resolution was 
passed. 

The delegates also resolved that each 
labour council “should” get out a union 
label buying guide. 

In the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President without opposition, 
and Thomas B. Ward, Canadian Labour 
Congress, Ottawa, was re-elected Secretuary- 
Treasurer, also without opposition. Mrs. 


Josephine Hallock, Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Vancouver, and Rene Ron- 
dou, Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
Montreal, were re-elected Vice-Presidents 
by acclamation. 

The five regional Vice-Presidents elected 
were: Atlantic Provinces—John F. Simonds, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Saint John, Quebec—Saul 
Linds, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Montreal; Ontario—Saul Fagan, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, Toronto; 
Prairies—Mrs. Emily Ross, United Garment 
Workers, Edmonton; and British Colum- 
bia—Percy J. Deplissey, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, Vancouver.Both 
Mrs. Ross and Saul Fagan had held the 
same offices in the previous two-year term. 





18th Annual Spring Conference of 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


Among subjects of addresses were: relationship between productivity and wages, 
and economic outlook for next decade. Panel discusses negotiations, collective 
agreements and labour-management relations. More than 1,000 delegates atfend 


The relationship between productivity and 
wages, the economic outlook during the next 
decade, and labour-management relations, 
negotiations and collective agreements, and 
communicating were among the subjects 
discussed at the 18th Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto at the end of April. More than 
1,000 representatives of business, industry, 
education and government attended the 
two-day meeting. 

The relationship between productivity and 
wages was emphasized by Dr. Jules Back- 
man, Professor of Economics, New York 
University; Canada’s economic possibilities 
during the next decade were outlined by 
A. E. Grauer, Chairman of the Board and 
President, British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver; labour-manage- 
ment relations, communicating, collective 
agreements and negotiations were discussed 
by a four-man panel. 

Members of the panel were: John Wett- 
laufer, University of Western Ontario; T. J. 
Bell, Fibreglass Canada Limited; Arthur 
Patillo, QC,’ Blake, Cassels and Graydon; 
and D. A. Page, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

The panel spent most of its time discuss- 
ing’ and answering | questions submitted 
anonymously by members of: the: audience. 
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Dr. Jules Backman 


In analyzing the relationship between 
productivity and wages paid to Canadian 
workers, Dr. Backman referred extensively 
to statistics contained in “Productivity and 
Employment,” an address delivered Septem- 
ber 30, 1959 by Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour (L.G., 
Noe 252. Dal loZe. 

Dr. Backman noted that if Ganadiaa 
workers had received increases in real wages 
equal to the gains in output per worker 
in the period 1955 to 1959, their wages 
today would be “significantly lower” than 
they are. 

Real weekly earnings (industrial com- 
posite) from 1946 to 1949, he said, in- 
creased 38.6 per cent, or at an annual rate 
of 2.5 per cent—exclusive of non-wage 
benefits. For manufacturing the rise was 
43.6 per cent, or an average annual rate of 
2.8 per cent. This compared with an increase 
of 1.1 per cent in output per worker in 
the same period and a rate of increase of 
1.4 per cent since 1926. Between 1955 and 
1959 real weekly earnings climbed by 10.8 
per cent, or twice as much as the rise. of 
5.3 per cent in output per worker. ~ 

Although increases in average- real’ wages 
of all workers tend, in the long run, to be 





about the same as average gains in produc- 
tivity in the entire economy, these long-term 
increases in real wages have no close rela- 
tionship to long-term gains in productivity 
in a specific company or industry, Dr. Back- 
man said. The average relationship for 
the entire economy is the end result of 
thousands of disparate relationships. “The 
national average is like every other average. 
Some workers experience an increase in 
economic well-being at a faster rate than 
national gains in productivity; others at 
a slower rate.” 

Year to year changes in productivity are 
too irregular to be meaningful, he pointed 
out. Long-term averages must be considered 
in order to make allowances for periods of 
recession as well as the boom periods. When 
long-term comparisons are made, it is im- 
portant to make sure that the beginning 
and terminal years were at similar stages 
of the business cycle, he warned. 

Giving an example, Dr. Backman said 
that comparisons with 1939 were rejected 
by the 1949 Steel Wage Board in the 
United States because the depressed level 
of economic activity in that year tended 
to result in an exaggerated rate of increase 
through 1948, a year of high-level activity. 
The Board suggested comparisons should 
be with 1941, because “... valid compari- 
sons can be made only for years of similar 
rates of operation.” 

When making wage-productivity compari- 
sons, many use wage rates or average hourly 
earnings to measure the changes in the 
economic well-being of workers. But such 
comparisons understate the improvement 
experienced because they omit non-wage 
benefits, he said. The proper comparative is 
total labour costs. 

And the proper comparative is total man- 
hours, not those of production workers 
alone, which was acceptable when the ratio 
of production workers to total employment 
remained fairly steady. In recent years, 
however, the relative proportion of total 
employment accounted for by production 
workers has been declining, in Canada from 
83.7 per cent in 1946 to 75.6 per cent in 
1958. 

Absence of change in unit labour costs 
can not be used to gauge what’is a proper 
increase in wages and non-wage benefits, 
Dr. Backman continued. Unchanging unit 
labour costs merely show that the total 
labour bill has increased by the same per- 
centage as total volume of sales. The labour 
cost component of total costs may vary and 
a smaller proportion of total costs should 
be paid for direct labour if a gain in output 
per man-hour is attributable to the intro- 
duction of costly labour-saving . devices. 


Unchanging unit labour costs in this situa- 
tion would result in an increase in total 
labour costs. 

“The fact that a smaller proportion is 
paid for labour does not mean that the 
wages of the workers retained will not rise,” 
he pointed out. “On the contrary, wages 
could rise substantially if the total labour 
cost is divided among a smaller number 
of workers.” 

In other words, we must distinguish 
between an average rise in wages and non- 
wage benefits, which enables a worker to 
share proportionately in rising output per 
man-hour, and the total labour cost bill, 
which is affected also by the number of 
workers employed, Dr. Backman said. 

Increases in wages and non-wage benefits 
that are greater than increases in output 
per man-hour create wage inflation, he con- 
tinued. When unit labour costs rise, a 
company can raise prices, narrow profit 
margins, or reduce costs. But a program 
to reduce costs might result in unemploy- 
ment, because labour costs are often the 
most important costs. 

The effects depend on the general trends 
in the economy. During periods of expan- 
sion, a rise in unit labour costs will prob- 
ably lead to a rise in prices and to some 
shading of profit margins. During a period 
of stable or declining business activity, it 
will be more difficult, even impossible, to 
pass on a rise in unit labour costs in the 
form of higher prices; the tendency would 
be to reduce profit margins or cut costs, 
with the resulting increase in unemployment. 

Available information indicates that there 
has been and still is wage inflation in 
Canada, he said. Average hourly earnings 
and weekly earnings have increased much 
more rapidly than productivity during the 
war and postwar years, particularly during 
the past decade. 

Productivity formulas do not provide a 
simple solution to the problem of wage 
determination, he told the delegates. Even 
the annual improvement factor introduced 
in the 1948 agreement between General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers is 
inadequate, for eight reasons: 

1. It ignores other factors in wage determina- 
tion such as the economic climate, ability to 
pay, and wage comparisons. 

2. It ignores the fact that annual changes 
in wages and in output per man-hour do not 
follow a fixed and uniform pattern. 

3. It ignores the important role of non-wage 
benefits; these, too, must be paid out of rising 
productivity. 

4. It ignores the growing proportion. of 
salaried employees whose higher compensation 
also must be paid out of productivity increases. 

5. It assumes that past rates of gain in 
output per man-hour will continue in the 
futures * ai tose 
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6. It assumes that wages and non-wage bene- 
fits should increase in real terms at the same 
rate in periods of expansion and recession. 


7. It ignores the role of changing wage 
relationships in allocating our labour resources 
to their most effective use. 


8. It ignores the key fact of dynamic new 
types of gains to justify their position. 

A contract that provides for an annual 
improvement factor usually includes an 
unlimited cost-of-living escalator clause, Dr. 
Backman said. “To the extent that escalator 
clauses become operative, the increase in 
money wages will be greater than the rise 
in output per man-hour, thus creating wage 
inflation and pressures for new price rises.” 

In conclusion he said that productivity 
is only one factor to consider in wage deter- 
mination and that mathematical formulas 
do not provide any short-cut or substitute 
for the give and take of collective bargain- 
ing. And collective bargainers must weigh 
many factors in reaching an agreement 
that is fair and equitable to all. 


A. E. Grauer 


Canada’s remarkable growth of the last 
15 years indicates some fairly clear trends 
for the future, trends that will be difficult 
to reverse because of several factors; yet 
the remedying of the situation in which 
this country now finds itself is perhpas the 
biggest economic challenge for the sixties, 
said A. E. Grauer, who spoke on “The 
Challenge of the Next Decade’”’. 

The trends, he said, were: the shift of 
Canada’s trade away from the United King- 
dom and towards the United States, the flow 
of foreign investment into Canada, and the 
growth of the deficit—now serious—in 
Canada’s international balance of payments. 
Over the next decade Mr. Grauer could 
foresee no changes in these trends. 

The factors that will make it difficult 
to reverse these trends are: war-devastated 
countries have completed their internal 
reconstruction and will probably be more 
serious competitors from now on; continued 
heavy foreign investment in Canada will 
mean a Steadily increasing outflow of interest 
and dividend payments; Canadians have 
become great tourists, and now spend more 
abroad than foreign tourists spend in 
Canada; and, because of our high standard 
of living and proximity to the United States, 
Canadians cannot resist the greater variety 
of goods that the U.S. is able to produce 
because of their very much bigger internal 
market. 

Even in the export of raw materials— 
“the backbone of Canada’s international 
trade”—this country faces competition: in 
uranium, oil, iron ore, and forest products. 
“Canada will need to place a higher priority 
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than they have in the past on maintaining 
their competitive position,” Mr. Grauer said. 

Canada has never been, and has very 
little prospect of becoming, an important 
exporting country of the products of second- 
ary manufacturing. “The problem of Cana- 
dian manufacturers will be to retain their 
share of the internal market.” 

The heart of our external trade situation 

is the United States: about 60 per cent of 
Canada’s exports now go to the United 
States, and about 70 per cent of our imports 
come from there, he pointed out. The 
United States tariff, which is designed to 
ermit free entry, or entry at very low 
rates of duty, of industrial materials in 
their raw form or in an early stage of 
processing and which imposes progressively 
higher rates on goods at more advanced 
stages of manufacture, has largely kept 
Canada out of the manufacturing stages 
where she would otherwise have competitive 
advantages. 

Deep concern has recently been expressed 
in the United States about its current deficit 
of international payments, about $4 billion. 
If this deficit bore the same relationship to 
gross national product as Canada’s deficit 
does to her gross national product, that $4 
billion would be more than $22 billion. Yet 
there was no concern in the United States 
about the Canadian situation, nor any 
thought that something should be done 
about it, such as reducing artificial obstruc- 
tions to Canadian trade with the U.S. 

Mr. Grauer thought that the United States 
should be more concerned about Canada’s 
deficit than about its own, because Canada 
was its best customer and the country in 
which it has such a big stake. He pointed 
out that U.S. investment in Canada is now 
approximately $14 billion, nearly 40 per 
cent of its investment abroad, and that U.S. 
investors “presently control various Cana- 
dian basic industries to the following approx- 
imate percentage figures: motor vehicles 
and parts industry, 98 per cent; rubber, 88 
per cent; oil and gas, 75 per cent; electrical 
apparatus, 68 per cent; mining, 65 per cent: 
chemicals, 60 per cent; pulp and paper, 
SO per cent. , 

“There is no single challenge more im- 
portant for the 1960’s than to get Canadian- 
American trade relations on a more realistic 
and enduring basis.” 


There are, however, important factors 
that “round out Canada’s economic shape 
for the next 10 years.” Canada’s population 
will continue to rise, and “population growth 
is a basic stimulus to economic develop- 
ment.” The nation’s labour force may rise 
by about 25 per cent and, despite an ex- 
pected decrease in the working day, output 


per man-hour may increase by at least 2 
per cent a year, with the result that 
Canada’s gross national product will prob- 
ably continue to rise at an average rate of 
between 4 and 5 per cent a year. 


He warned that this forecast makes “the 
not unreasonable assumption” that govern- 
ments now have enough economic knowl- 
edge and practical experience that, together 
with such “built-in stabilizers” as unem- 
ployment insurance, will keep the economy 
from plunging into a major depression. 


An important and growing area of 
economic activity during the 1960’s, Mr. 
Grauer believed, will be in the field of 
“social capital.”” This includes schools, uni- 
versities, churches, hospitals, urban renewal, 
airports, roads and streets, sewer and water 
systems and a mixed assortment of other 
buildings, installations, and equipment used 
by public institutions and departments of 
government. 


He referred to housing as “an allied im- 
portant area” and noted that much has been 
done in recent years to catch up with 
housing requirements in Canada but that 
there remains in most towns and cities of 
Canada a deficiency in such things as 
sewers, water systems, schools, roads and 
streets, and airports. 


Mr. Grauer proposed four steps that his 
listeners could take: 


1. Rid their collective agreements of any 
clauses that result in the stifling of initiative 
or the restriction of output. 


2. Assist management in accepting tem- 
porary road-blocks to employees co-opera- 
tion as an inherent characteristic of modern, 
large-scale industrial organization. 


3. Assist in developing the skill of man- 
agement in dealing with the insecurities, 
frustrations and disruptions to the work 
force resulting from the _ technological 
changes necessary to improve productivity. 


4. Promote and develop in the routine 
of daily work an atmosphere of meaningful 
participation by all levels of the organiza- 
tion. 


Another challenge for the sixties, he said, 
lies in the better co-ordination of public 
and private capital expenditures. “Govern- 
ment expenditures on social capital should 
be contracyclical to business expenditures.” 


Canada does not devote enough money 
and attention to research and to education, 
particularly vocational, technical, university 
and postgraduate education. “To meet the 
difficult competitive future that faces us,... 
we spend far too little time and money 
on our greatest economic asset, our working 
force broadly defined, and far too much 


attention and money on merely trying to 
extend the area of material or resource 
development,” he said. 


Panel Discussion 


John Wettlaufer opened the discussion 
by suggesting that employers should place 
more emphasis on communicating, since the 
ability of most of them in this seemed to be 
poor. He stressed the very great importance 
of using exactly the right words when pass- 
ing on information, when negotiating and 
drafting collective agreements, and _par- 
ticularly before signing them. 

T. J. Bell suggested that many employers 
are not astute enough to communicate 
properly and emphasized the importance of 
programs for proper training in this skill. 

Panel Moderator E. R. Complin, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, DuPont of 
Canada, suggested that the panel should 
make clear in their discussion of communi- 
cations what they intended. Should the 
employer concentrate on communicating to 
the employee the information that manage- 
ment wants him to know, or the information 
that the employee wants to know. 

Mr. Wettlaufer then switched to the social 
aspects of business and industry and sug- 
gested that business had made a great mis- 
take in the past in adopting a hands-off 
attitude towards everything that was of a 
social nature. He thought that if business 
had devised the social security measures 
that now exist it would consider them good 
and there would have been less controversy 
over them. D. A. Page agreed there was too 
much tendency on the part of business to 
let someone suggest ideas and then reject 
them. 

Arthur Patillo brought up the subject of 
Canada’s economic position in the world 
today and the prospects for the future, 
and advised business and industry to take a 
good look at it. Making comparisons, he 
noted that a country like Canada must 
export to live, whereas the United States, 
with its tremendous markets at home, does 
not need to do so. Canadians, he noted, 
were compelled to keep a close watch on 
what competitors were doing and try to 
match their prices in the world of trade 
abroad. This goal was hampered by the 
influence of the United States on Canadian 
labour thinking, which made Canadian 
workers constantly strive for parity in wages 
and working conditions with those of their 
neighbours. 

Answering a question from the floor, Mr. 
Page said he believed that “unions are here 
to stay, but they are not indispensable.” 
He cited a company in Hamilton that has 
for many years operated a “company union” 
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and has never experienced any friction of 
any sort at the plant. Many employee bene- 
fits had been granted by the company away 
from the bargaining table, proving that 
business “does do some things voluntarily.” 

Mr. Patillo, replying to a question on 
labour-management committees, said he 
believed that it was a “great mistake to have 
these committees.” He thought management 


should run their businesses, set the rules . 


and be responsible for the results. The 
three other panelists, each asked the same 
question, would not comment. 

Commenting on labour unions, Mr. Wett- 
laufer said that labour is now “big business.” 
Mr. Page believed union leaders must seek 
more members all the time to keep unions 
strong, but while they were doing this they 
were less concerned about the membership 
than they were with protecting their own 
jobs. 

A three-part question from the floor asked 
the panel if legal advice should be sought 
only in drawing up a collective agreement; 
should a lawyer draw it up; should a lawyer 


do the bargaining. Mr. Patillo said he 
would not recommend seeking legal advice 
alone; he would not want a lawyer to draw 
up a collective agreement if it was going to 
be couched exclusively in legal terminology. 
He would prefer that an experienced person 
or persons draw it up with emphasis on 
simplicity of language; he did not favour 
having a lawyer do the negotiating of a 
collective agreement. 

Mr. Wettlaufer commented on the import- 
ance of simplicity of language in collective 
agreements. Too often, after an agreement 
is signed, it is discovered that it does not 
say what the parties agreed to during nego- 
tiations. 

Whether companies should sign long- or 
short-term collective agreements was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Patillo. He said the financial 
position of the company should be very 
carefully considered in deciding this point. 
The company, primarily, should be certain 
that it can afford to sign a two- or three- 
year collective agreement before doing so, 
otherwise it can run into grave difficulties. 





Canada’s National Employment Service 


Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Labour says faults and flaws exist in 
the Service, and fraud occurs in collection of unemployment insurance benefits, 
but “it is only fair to consider some of ifs better, maybe redeeming, features” 


Faults and flaws exist in Canada’s Na- 
tional Employment Service, but before con- 
demning it, “it is only fair to consider some 
of its better and perhaps redeeming fea- 
tures,” said Richard D. Thrasher, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour, in an address last month to the 
Employers’ Advisory Committee in Mont- 
real. 

And although fraud exists in the collec- 
tion of unemployment insurance benefits, 
“in comparison with the total volume of 
cases, fraud is almost negligible,” he said. 

Canada’s National Employment Service, 
“cornerstone” of our unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, is admired by many in the 
United States, partly because it is on a 
national basis in spite of the federal charac- 
ter of our constitution. “In the United 
States there are as many employment 
services as there are states.” 


Good Points 

Some of the NES’s good points men- 
tioned -by Mr. Thrasher were: 

It has offices in almost -every working 
community big enough to warrant opening 
such an office; there are more than 200 of 
them. ae Dsigieyn " ‘ 
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It makes efforts to provide adequately 
trained staff to seek out available employ- 
ment, and bring it to the attention of 
persons seeking employment. 

It has a system for adequate communica- 
tion of employment opportunities and avail- 
able labour, covering the entire country. 

It has machinery with which to maintain 
effective contact with the demands of the 
labour market. 

It provides necessary statistical informa- 
tion to facilitate government policy decisions 
on employment, based on concrete facts 
rather than guesses, and free from the 
pressures of groups with particular interests. 

Turning to criticisms of the NES, he 
quoted from a paper presented by Prof. 
John S. Morgan, Acting. Director of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, at a provincial educational con- 
ference in February 1959: 

...we need a new attitude in relation to 
the development of the Employment Service. 
On their behalf it should be said that the em- 
ployment part of the community also tends to 
disregard the virtues of the National Employ- 
ment Service and only to turn to them when 
they are unable to meet their demands in the 


open market. Thus it is that the Employment 
Service tends to get referred to them only 





those vacancies that employers have found 
difficult to fill. This in its turn means that an 
employee searching for work still has to go 
the rounds of a whole range of employers if 
he wants to get one of the better jobs, at 
least in too many cases this is true. And to 
the extent to which it is true, it is a denial 
of the purpose and of the usefulness of any 
national employment service. 

Any unemployment insurance scheme has 
a two-fold function, Mr. Thrasher reminded 
the meeting, first to get the unemployed 
worker back on the job and, when it is 
impossible to do this, to make financial 
assistance available to him to compensate 
him in some degree for his loss of income. 


Existence of Fraud 


It was at this point that he acknowledged 
the existence of fraud. 

“From time to time,” he said “charges 
are made that the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund is being drastically reduced through 
fraud. We know that fraud exists. To deny 
its existence would be utter nonsense. To 
prevent it entirely would require the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, and at 
some stage the point of diminishing returns 
would be encountered.” 

He suggested that the answer was to 
effect a compromise between the ideal and 
the practical, and at the same time to 
stimulate public awareness of the results of 
fraud. 

Three serious consequences result from 
fraud, Mr. Thrasher said. First,-there is a 
danger that public confidence in the whole 
unemployment insurance scheme could be 
seriously undermined to the point where it 
ceases to be regarded as a unemployment 
insurance scheme, but rather as a pot out 
of which insured persons are entitled to 
draw solely on the ground that at some 
time in the past they had been contributors. 

Secondly, in certain cases collusion some- 
times exists between employers and em- 
ployees for the purpose of collecting bene- 
fits, and thirdly, “the effectiveness of our 
employment system is threatened because 
our list of registered applicants is no longer 
a register of genuinely unemployed persons 
who are actively seeking work; some are 
registered only for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits.” 


There is a. responsibility on the State to 
assist those who through no fault of their 
Own are not able to obtain employment but, 


if we are to protect our unemployment insur- 
ance system as an insurance scheme we must 
beware of an attitude that would regard the 
fund as a panacea for any and all sorts of 
financial needs and that benefit should be 
paid to all persons who are not working regard- 
less of the duration of their unemployment or 
the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

Full employment requires action by Gov- 
ernment, Industry and Labour, he declared. 
Just as the impact of unemployment is 
felt immediately at the local level, so 
“remedial action must be taken at. the 
same level.” If Government alone is forced 
to provide full employment, “I suggest that 
the result will be bureaucratic muddle which 
will impair rather than improve conditions.” 


Two Other Problems 


In addition to the “unwarranted” drain 
on the Fund imposed by the drawing of 
benefits by unauthorized persons, two other 
problems are causing great concern to the 
NES, Mr. Thrasher said. One is the matter 
of the older worker, the other the lack of 
skill among many of the unemployed or 
the possession of skills that have now 
become obsolete. 


The Minister of Labour last year sent 
out more than 35,000 letters seeking the 
co-operation of employers in the older 
worker problem, and, regarding the second 
problem, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with provincial departments, last year made 
it possible for 6,000 unemployed persons 
to follow 800 courses approved by the 
Commission and at the same time to receive 
benefits. 


To ensure that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission renders maximum possi- 
ble service to the working men and women 
of Canada, staffs have been enlarged and 
their pay substantially increased, he pointed 
out. In the 12 months ending March 31 
this year, the NES filled 80 per cent of all 
vacancies notified. “This, I submit, is a good 
record of achievement.” 


This record was possible, Mr. Thrasher 
concluded, only through the joint efforts 
of NES officers and the employers with 
whom they dealt, and can be improved 
“only by constant co-operation carried on 
in an atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and confidence.” 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada—2 


Second instalment of three-part article examines some of the characteristics 
of the seasonally unemployed and attempts to answer some questions: from what 
industries and what occupations do they come, how skilled, how old are they? 


Part 2—Characteristics of the Seasonally Unemployed 


From what industries do the seasonally 
unemployed come, to what occupations do 
they belong, what are their skills, how old 
are they, and what is their regional dis- 
tribution? Part 2 examines some of the 
characteristics of the people who become 
seasonally unemployed during the winter, 
and attempts to answer these questions. 

For this report, it has been assumed that 
the net change in the number of “persons 
without jobs and seeking work” from sum- 
mer to winter represents the seasonally 
unemployed. This method excludes some 
people who are seasonally unemployed and 
includes others who are unemployed for 
non-seasonal reasons. However, it yields 


results that are adequate for a general 
discussion of the characteristics of the 
seasonally unemployed. 

Data on the number of “persons without 
jobs and seeking work” were obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; refer- 
ence has already been made to the monthly 
survey from which the Bureau obtains this 
information. Since no detailed occupational 
information is available for the “persons 
without jobs and seeking work,” data from 
another source were substituted. For all 
other characteristics, the data on “persons 
without jobs and seeking work” were used. 
For the sake of simplicity, “persons without 
jobs and seeking work” will be referred to 
as the “unemployed”. 


WHAT INDUSTRIES CONTRIBUTE TO SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Nearly all industries contribute to seasonal 
unemployment, although there is a very 
wide difference in the magnitude of the 
contribution. Moreover, some _ industries 
have their peak employment activities in 
one season while others have theirs at 
another, so that the seasonal variations of 
industries tend to offset one another. 


Unfortunately, all the large contributors 
to seasonal unemployment in Canada have 
their peak employment in the summer 
months and their trough in the winter 
months. The industries that have their peaks 
in the summer months account for nearly 
80 per cent of total industrial employment. 


Chart 10 shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of the seasonally unemployed by broad 
industry groups with comparable figures 
for the summer and winter unemployed. 


The combining of industries into large 
major groups conceals some very important 
differences among the subgroups. This 
grouping was necessary because of the 
nature of the original data. (A finer division 
may produce results in which the probable 
size of the error in one category is larger 
than the difference between the categories.) 
The value of the data is somewhat lessened, 
also, because they are limited to two years. 

However, one aspect of seasonal unem- 
ployment is brought out very clearly; the 
prominent role of the construction and 
primary industries. The construction indus- 
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try accounts for 41 per cent of the season- 
ally unemployed, although it comprises only 
22 per cent of the unemployed in summer 
and 33 per cent of the unemployed in 
winter. The construction, primary and trans- 
portation industries account for 70 per cent 
of the seasonally unemployed. 

Transportation, public utilities and the 
primary industries also make up a larger 
percentage of the seasonal “seekers” than 
of the summer or winter “seekers”. The 
opposite is true of the other groups. 

Before examining the other characteris- 
tics of the seasonally unemployed in more 
detail, it might be useful to compare the 
industrial distribution of the employed for 
the same dates as the unemployed. Chart 
11 shows the results of this comparison. 

A glance at Charts 10 and 11 will show 
the difference in the contribution of the 
industry groups to seasonal unemployment 
relative to the size of the groups. Only con- 
struction, transportation, and public utilities 
contribute more to seasonal unemployment 
than to employment during the winter. It 
is especially true of construction, which 
contributes only about 8 per cent of total 
employment in the winter but 41 per cent 
of the seasonally unemployed. The trade- 
finance-insurance-service group contributes 
substantially more to employment than to 
seasonal unemployment. 


Chart 10 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED MEN, CANADA 
AVERAGES 1958 — 1960 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. Unpublished data tabulated for this report. 


Chart 11 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED MEN, CANADA, 
AVERAGES 1958 — 1960 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. Unpublished data tabulated for this report. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED 


The “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” (called the “unemployed” in this 
report) are classified only by broad occupa- 
tional groups, which, for various technical 
reasons, are not published. It was necessary, 
therefore, to look elsewhere for information 
on the occupational characteristics of the 
seasonally unemployed. One of the other 
series on unemployment that provides detail 
by occupation is the series on registrations 
for employment at National Employment 
service Offices. 

In order to test the consistency of these 
data, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
provided a special tabulation of male per- 
sons without jobs and seeking work, by 
broad occupational groups for summer 
troughs and winter peaks. These men com- 
pared with a similar occupational grouping 
of the registrations series. The two series 
were found to yield almost identical dis- 
tribution patterns, although the actual num- 
bers were considerably different. Hence, all 
data included in this chapter are presented 
in terms of percentage distribution only. 

In order to minimize the effect of non- 
seasonal factors, the data were averaged 
for five years, i.e., the troughs were averaged 
for 1954 to 1958 and the peaks were 
averaged for 1955 to 1959. 

Nearly all occupational groups are repre- 
sented among the seasonally unemployed, 
but some groups are found in greater num- 
bers than their size in the employed sector 
would indicate. Those occupations that are 
closely associated with the seasonal indus- 
tries are generally more widely distributed 
than those linked with non-seasonal indus- 
tries. The most noticeable is the construc- 
tion group of occupations. Within the 
construction group, however, there are some 
trades that are subject to wider seasonal 
fluctuations than others. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distribution 
of the seasonal increases in registration at 
National Employment offices by large occu- 
pational groups. 

Among the skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pational groups, three groups predominate. 
These are the occupations in construction, 
primary industries and transportation. Con- 
struction and the primary industries also 
dominate the unskilled group. The con- 
struction occupations, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled, account for 40 per cent of 
the seasonal increase in registrations. 

There is not much seasonal variation 
among the different “office” groups of occu- 
pations. However, within this category the 
“professional and managerial” occupations 
register the smallest increase and “sales” 
occupations the largest. 
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Each occupational group shown in Table 
1 is examined in more detail below. 


Service Occupations 


Service occupations account for about 6 
per cent of total “seasonal” registrations. 
The seasonal increase in unemployment that 
originates in the service industry is not as 
large as the seasonality of employment in 
the industry would indicate. This is because 
many persons who work in summer resorts, 
restaurants, hotels, amusement centres, etc., 
are “seasonal” workers. They work or look 
for work during the summer peak and then 
leave the labour force in early fall. This is 
particularly true of the large number of 
students who find employment in the service 
industries during the summer months. 

There is, however, a considerable increase 
in registrations from summer to winter. 
For the group as a whole the increase is 
122 per cent. Cooks and kitchen workers 
register the largest increases, 238 per cent 
for the former and 222 per cent for the 
latter group. The smallest increase, 92 per 
cent, is registered by the building service 
workers. 

Protective service workers account for a 
very large part of the registrations in 
service occupations throughout the year; 
during the summer months they represent 
nearly half of the total. Larger relative 
increases among the other groups make the 
protective workers appear less significant 
during the winter months. Nevertheless, 
they represent 42 per cent of the winter 
registrations in the service group and 38 
per cent of the seasonal increase. Table 2 
shows this in more detail. 





Table 1—Percentage Distribution of the 
Seasonal Increase in Male Registrations by 
Occupational Group, Canada, Average 
1954-59 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Occupations Per Cent 

Professional, Semi-Professional and Managerial 0.8 

Clerical andiSales:Saeeetarnn coe 2.9 

Ser Vie is.cis0. Aa eee oto <6 I Dee creer oe 6.0 

Primary Industutesteeeme. cc. . «atte. «cnn one 15.9 

Manutacturingessseeeee eres tee. se eete abs ff 

Metalworking and Mechanical................ Dea 

Constructioniene 1 eee. eens ce 18.4 

‘Transportation ae eer eee ae ho ae 9.6 

Miscellaneous ert eit cies oct es ateets sis, oye. oes 2.0 

Unskilled Occupations 

Food and Robaccorsenc pears peerie. «ace. 1.8 

Lumber and Lumber Products................ 5.4 

Construction mee eee ee. five sce 2220 

Otherss: . ORs Nee ee eee: Set ke 8.4 

TOTALS. eee eee Oe ae ee ee ee 100.0 

Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, 

Form 757. 


Table 2—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Service Occupations, Canada, 
Average 1954-59 





: Summer Winter Seasonally 

Occupation 1954-58 1955-59 | Unemployed 
a Meare ena te 
Cooks’and Chefs (rot in private homes)......4..260.cascedeedeescecdecs 8.6 haa! 16.7 
PAULUS IWNPEI. cee eRe cots ak GRUB os vilatad nak Aaneecas dudtosds. cha Dall S30) 4.9 
PAWeCU. VWVOCROT SA. 2 ines), MUONS. Sb ogadannwithis oe. 6.6 9.5 11.9 
Domestic and Personal Service. 0.5.06... .0ceesscsereereucsecccccsc cc. 9.3 10.0 10.6 
RrOueutin eicerwvicensnis. RIN AUeM Aas ESB, MOU oo 6 ohelocncccs daca, 46.6 42.1 38.4 
Buding Service Workers.d: Porters. «ccs oodvces ohniwmnss2ssscccsscc cc... Zane 20.1 V7.8, 
MOPAEOMRV ICH OCCUPATIONS! fc 2de die die dee ove ben nes cd ciseswmecadoedo. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee ee 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


Occupations in Primary Industries 


Registrations are not a very good indica- 
tion of the extent of unemployment in 
agriculture and primary fishing. Workers 
in agriculture are not included under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and because 
of their location in relation to National 
Employment Service offices are less likely 
to register for employment than workers 
in urban areas. Fishermen are now covered 
by the Act but have been excluded from 
these calculations because they are entitled 
only to seasonal benefits and came under the 
Act only in 1958. Although figures on 
agriculture and fishing are included in 
Table 3, they should be interpreted with 
caution. 

Skilled and semi-skilled loggers and bush- 
men show the largest increase in registra- 
tions from summer to winter, increasing by 
nearly 700 per cent. This may seem some- 
what peculiar considering that logging em- 
ployment reaches its peak in early winter, 
usually December. Employment in logging 
declines very rapidly after January so that 
by March, when most other industries 
have reached their troughs, it is at a very 
low level indeed. 

Furthermore, the logging industry is really 
made up of two quite different segments, 
the Eastern and the Pacific. Eastern logging 
has its peak in early winter and trough in 


May; Pacific logging employment reaches 
its peak in October and November and its 
trough in February. 

Although there is no indication that 
logging employment in Canada is increas- 
ing during the summer months, there is 
some evidence that more of the annual cut 
is now completed between September and 
December than was the case formerly. 
There are many factors involved but prob- 
ably the most important is the use of heavy 
mechanical equipment and power saws. 
Snow was of considerable advantage when 
horses were used, but with the introduction 
of trucks it has become an obstacle. 

Table 3 shows the percentage distribution 
of summer and winter registrations as well 
as the distribution of the seasonal increases 
for the primary occupations. Loggers and 
bushmen (skilled and semi-skilled) account 
for nearly half of the seasonal increase in 
registrations in primary occupations. Un- 
skilled workers in lumbering and lumber 
products account for another 34 per cent. 


Manufacturing Occupations 


Some occupations are common to many 
industries, others are peculiar to one indus- 
try. The group of occupations included in 
Table 4 belong to the latter category. All 
these occupations are skilled and semi- 
skilled, since the registrations in the unskilled 
group are reported separately. 


Table 3—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Occupations in Primary 


Industries, Canada, Average 1954-59 
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Table 4—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Manufacturing Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 
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Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 787. 


As a group, these occupations account 
for less than 5 per cent of total summer 
registrations and about 3 per cent of the 
seasonal increase. There is, however, a 
considerable difference in the seasonality 
of the registrations among the various sub- 
groups. The industries associated with the 
primary group show the largest increase 
from summer to winter. Registrations in 
“food and tobacco” increase by 236 per 
cent and those in “stone and clay products” 
by 329 per cent. The lowest increase (54 
per cent) is registered by workers in primary 
textile occupations. 

No single industry dominates the whole 
group, but “food and tobacco” accounts for 
about 28 per cent of the seasonal increase. 
Table 4 shows the contribution that the 
various industries make to total male regis- 
trations in summer and winter, and to the 
seasonally unemployed. 


Metalworking and Mechanical Occupations 


The metalworking and mechanical group 
of occupations accounts for about 13 per 
cent of summer registrations, 7 per cent of 
winter registrations and 5 per cent of the 
seasonal increase. Although most of these 
occupations do not show large increases 


in registrations from summer to winter, 
sheet-metal workers and automobile mech- 
anics show increases of more than 200 per 
cent. Nearly one-third of the sheet-metal 
workers enumerated in the 1951 Census 
were attached to the construction industry, 
and this might account for the large increase 
in registrations of sheet-metal workers from 
summer to winter. One would not expect 
much seasonality in the registrations of 
sheet-metal workers attached to the iron 
and steel industry since there is little 
seasonal variation of employment in this 
industry. 

Table 5 shows the percentage distribution 
of summer and winter registrations in the 
metalworking and mechanical occupations. 


Construction Occupations, Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Registrations in the skilled and semi- 
skilled construction occupations account for 
about 8 per cent of summer registrations, 
15 per cent of winter registrations and 18 
per cent of the seasonal increase. If the 
unskilled construction workers are added 
to the group, the contribution of the con- 
struction occupations to the seasonal in- 
crease is more than 40 per cent. 


Table 5—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Metalworking and Mechanical 
Occupations, Canada, Average 1954-59 
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The increases in registrations in construc- 
tion occupations from summer to winter are 
so large that it might be useful to show 
them for each subgroup. Table 6 gives the 
percentage increases from summer to win- 
ter for skilled and semi-skilled construction 
occupations. 


Table 6—Percentage Increases in Male Regis- 
trations in Construction Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 
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() Average for two years only. 


As can be seen from Table 6, there is 
considerable variation among the construc- 
tion workers tin the summer-to-winter in- 
crease in registrations. The workers whose 
type of work is affected most directly by 
the weather show the largest increases in 
registrations, and vice versa. Thus, the 
plasterers and bricklayers show the largest 
while the plumbers show the smallest 
increases. 

Table 7 shows the percentage distribution 
of registrations in skilled and semi-skilled 
construction occupations. Not all the occu- 
pations are included, since some occupations 
common to many industries are difficult to 
link with one industry. Electricians, sheet- 
metal workers and foremen are examples. 
On the basis of the 1951 Census, however, 


the occupations in Table 7 account for 
about 84 per cent of the employment in 
construction occupations. 


Carpenters dominate the registrations in 
construction occupations, accounting for 50 
per cent of the summer total. This simply 
reflects the numerical importance of car- 
penters among the construction occupations. 
According to the 1951 Census, carpenters 
accounted for 50 per cent of the skilled and 
semi-skilled construction workers in the 
occupational groups included in Table 7. 


Transportation Occupations 


Registrations in transportation occupa- 
tions account for nearly 10 per cent of the 
increase in registrations from summer to 
winter. Taxi, truck and tractor drivers 
account for 82 per cent of the increase in 
the transportation group. Table 8 shows 
the summer, winter and the seasonal in- 
crease in registrations averaged for the 
period 1954 to 1959. 


The increase in registrations in transpor- 
tation occupations from summer to winter 
is very large. For the group as a whole it 
amounts tOsns5, Perm cent; iis 3/9. per 
cent for the taxi, truck and tractor drivers, 
and 127 per cent for the routemen. 


Although not included in Table 8, seamen 
are in an occupation that is subject to 
large seasonal variations. Registrations by 
seamen increase by more than 700 per cent 
from summer to winter. 

Employment in “water transportation” is 
subject to rather wide seasonal variations, 
since the inland sector of this industry is 
inactive during the winter months. Land 
transportation facilities are also affected 
in large measure by the seasonal lull in 
activity in the winter because of a drop 
in demand for their services. 


Unskilled Occupations 


Registrations of men in unskilled occupa- 
tions account for 32 per cent of summer 


Table 7—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Construction Occupations, Canada 
Average 1954-59 
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Table 8—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Transportation Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 
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Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


and 36 per cent of winter registrations. They 
represent 37 per cent of the seasonal in- 
crease. Registrations in these occupations 
increase by nearly 300 per cent from sum- 
mer to winter. Labourers in lumbering and 
lumber products and construction occupa- 


tions represent about 65 per cent of the 
winter registrations in the unskilled occupa- 
tions. Registrations by the remainder of the 
unskilled group increased by about 143 per 
cent or less than half the increase of 
construction and forestry. 


HOW SKILLED ARE THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED? 


Is there any association between the level 
of skill and seasonality? If registrations are 
taken as an indication, then skill level does 
not seem to be an important factor. The 
most important link seems to be the indus- 
try, and within the industry the association 
appears to be with the weather. This is 
clearly seen in the construction industry. 


If the registrations in construction and 
lumbering and lumber products occupations 
are excluded from both the skilled and 
unskilled group, the increase from summer 
to winter is somewhat less for the unskilled 
group (143 per cent) than for the skilled 
and semi-skilled group (155 per cent). 


HOW OLD ARE THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED? 


Generally speaking, the seasonally unem- 
ployed are somewhat older than the summer 
unemployed. This difference, however, is 
nearly all the result of the large influx 
of students into the labour force for short 
periods during the summer months, added 
to those who have finished their studies in 
June and are entering the labour force on 
a more permanent basis. 

The seasonal factor has a different impact 
on the different age groups. This is shown 
in Table 9. 

The two age groups that show the largest 
increases because of the seasonal factor are 
the 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 age groups; the 
very young and very old members of the 
labour force are least affected. 


Comparisons of this kind are always 
suspect unless something is known about 
the relative positions of groups before the 
time for which the comparisons are being 
made. Therefore, rates of unemployment 
for the various age groups for both sum- 
mer and winter are given in the last two 
columns of Table 9. 

In spite of the relatively small seasonal 
increase in the young group of “seekers,” 
the winter unemployment ratio is still much 
higher for this age group than for any of 
the other groups. It is also interesting to 
note that the unemployment rate drops with 
age, the rate of the 25 and over groups 
being less than half that of the “under 20” 
group. 


Table 9—Summer-to-Winter Increase in Unemployment, and Percentage of Labour Force 
Unemployed in Summer and in Winter, Canada, Both Sexes, by Age Group 
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The seasonal unemployment problem is 
essentially a “male” problem, but it was 
thought useful to examine the effect of 
the inclusion of women in the above ratios. 
Unfortunately, data on the “seekers” by 
age group are not broken down for the two 
sexes. A special tabulation obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics suggests 


that the exclusion of women from the 
tables would not change the relationship 
among the age groups to any significant 
degree. Because of the high proportion of 
young women among the female unem- 
ployed, their exclusion would slightly reduce 
the ration of the “under 20” to the other 
age groups. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED 


Since climate is the principal cause of 
seasonal unemployment, the seasonally un- 
employed are found in all regions of 
Canada. Some industries are more affected 
by the weather than others, so the type of 
industries that predominate in a particular 
region will determine the extent of seasonal 
unemployment. A region with a large part 
of its labour force engaged in the primary 
industries, construction and transportation 
will likely have considerable seasonal unem- 
ployment. If, on the other hand, a region 
has its labour force primarily engaged in 
a varied manufacturing industry, its sea- 
sonal unemployment problem will likely be 
less severe. 


It is not surprising to find that the regions 
with the largest seasonal problem are the 
Prairie, Quebec and Atlantic regions. On- 
tario is least affected by the seasonal factor. 
The milder climate on the West Coast partly 
Offsets the fact that the region is heavily 
dependent upon primary industries. 


Seasonal unemployment is closely linked 
with other types of unemployment. It might 
be useful, therefore, to examine the rates 
of “general” unemployment for the various 


regions during the summer and _ winter. 
Table 10 shows the ratio of “seekers” 
to the labour force for the past five years 
in the various regions. 


Table 10—Percentage of Labour Force Unem- 
ployed in Summer and Winter, Canada and 
the Five Regions, Both Sexes, 5- Year Average 
(1954-1959). 
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The Maritime and Quebec regions have 
the highest “rates” of unemployment in 
summer and winter; the Prairie and Ontario 
regions have the lowest. The winter rates in 
the Prairie and Ontario regions are not 
much higher than the summer rates in the 
Maritime and Quebec regions. 


HOW LONG ARE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED SEEKING WORK? 


There is no definite answer to this ques- 
tion. Many persons who are laid off for 
seasonal reasons find work in other indus- 
tries or other firms in the same industry 
almost immediately while others may look 
for work for three or four months. Even 
during the winter months, the labour market 
is an active place. Jobs disappear and new 
ones are created. People leave jobs through 
retirement, injury, emigration or death. 
These jobs have to be filled. Surpluses of 
certain skills may be partly offset by short- 
ages of other skills. During the winter 
months, however, the time required for 
people to find a job lengthens considerably. 

Table 11 shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” by number of months looking for 
work in July and March. 

In July, 31 per cent of the “seekers” had 
looked for work for more than three months 
but in March, when unemployment reaches 
its peak, 40 per cent had looked for this 


Table 11—Percentage Distribution of Unem- 
ployed in July and March, Canada, Both 
Sexes, by Number of Months Looking for 
Work. 
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length of time. At the other extreme, 36 
per cent of the July “seekers” had looked 
for work for less than one month but only 
18 per cent of the March “seekers” fell 
into this category. 


aot 


Table 12 shows the relative position of 
the different “time” groups at the trough 
(July) and the peak (March). It does not 
show the changes that take place in the 
same “time” groups from trough to peak. 
The table shows the average percentage 
increases that have taken place from July 
to the following March over the five-year 
period. 


Table 12—Julty-to-March Increase in Dura- 
tion of Unemployment, Canada, Both Sexes 
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Very little increase takes place in the 
“under 1 month” group and the “7 months 
and over” group, although it is impossible 
to say how many, if any, of the seasonally 
unemployed are in those two “time” groups 


in March. The bulk of the seasonally unem- 
ployed will by the month of March have 
been looking for work at least two months 
and most for probably three to four months. 


It is helpful to trace the pattern of the 
“seekers” as they move through the various 
“time” groups from summer trough to win- 
ter peak. The “under 1 month” group 
increases slowly until September, then very 
rapidly to December. There is very little 
increase from December to January; the 
group declines quickly after January. This 
would seem to indicate that the seasonally 
unemployed are already in the “pool” by 
January and that seasonal layoffs are com- 
ing to an end. From then on the shifts are 
fewer and the duration of unemployment 
becomes longer. The “1 to 3 months” group 
increases from December to February and 
then declines while the “4 to 6 months” 
group does not begin to increase until 
January, showing the largest increase from 
February to March. This group does not 
begin to decline until after April. 

Although it is difficult to separate the 
seasonally unemployed in relation to dura- 
tion of unemployment, there is little doubt 
that it is the seasonal groups that make 
these “duration” series behave in this way. 


a 


Unemployment in the United States drop- 
ped in April by 550,000 to 3.7 million— 
approximately double the normal seasonal 
decline for the month. 


As a result, the seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment fell to 5.0 per cent from 
5.4 per cent the month before. 


Most of the improvement in unemploy- 
ment occurred among adult men, the group 
that accounted for most of the increase in 
the previous month. 


Total employment increased by 1.9 mil- 
lion over the month to 66.2 million in 
April, about 850,000 above the year-ago 
level. 


During the month sharp rises in employ- 
ment occurred in agriculture and construc- 
tion and there was a substantial pickup in 
pre-Easter trade. 


Several hard-goods manufacturing indus- 
tries reported employment declines larger 
than is normal for this time of the year. 

The number of workers on nonfarm pay- 
rolis increased by 600,000 over the month 
to 53.0 million in April, mainly as a result 
of brisk activity in the construction trade. 

The employment increases in construc- 
tion (285,000) and trade (225,000) were 
both exceptionally large for the month and 
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reflected the upsurge in building activity 
and consumer buying. 

In contrast to the gains, the number of 
factory jobs dropped by 100,000 to 16.4 
million in April. 

Long-term unemployment—I15 weeks or 
more—was unchanged over the month at 
1.2 million in April. All of the reduction 
in unemployment occurred among workers 
jobless from one to three months, including 
many normally employed in outdoor 
industries. 


In Great Britain during March, the num- 
ber of persons in civilian employment was 
estimated by the Ministry of Labour to 
have increased by 5,000 to 23,343,000. 

The largest increases occurred in con- 
struction and in the metals, engineering and 
vehicles group of industries. There were 


reductions in coal mining, agriculture, 
cotton, railways, shipbuilding and _ ship 
repairing. 


On April 11, there were 391,000 persons 
registered as being completely unemployed; 
10,000 temporarily out of work. Between 
March 14 and April 11, unemployment fell 
by 22,000. 


Older Workers 


Moose Jaw Studies Older People’s Needs 
Delegates to three-day regional conference discuss flexible retirement, problem 
of the older worker, maintenance of economic security, health and welfare needs, 
preparation for retirement, and housing, recreational and educational needs 


A three-day regional conference on the 
needs of senior citizens was held in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., on May 17, 18 and 19. 


Under the general chairmanship of 
Judge Harold W. Pope, the delegates dis- 
cussed such questions as flexible retirement, 
the problem of the older worker, mainten- 
ance of economic security, preparation for 
retirement, health and welfare needs, and 
housing, recreational and educational needs. 


The conference was arranged by a plan- 
ning committee under the leadership of 
Dr. Fred C. Heal, a local physician, and 
Mrs. Kay Larter, social worker, chairman 
and secretary, in co-operation with the 
Moose Jaw Ministerial Association. Acting 
as consultant was Miss Lola Wilson, Direc- 
tor of the Saskatchewan Government’s study 
of the aged and long-term illness. 

In the keynote address, Dr. Keith Stuart, 
Senior Medical Specialist, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, stressed that 
arbitrarily turning people out to pasture at 
a specific chronological age was both wrong 
and harmful to the individual and to society 
in general. He pointed out that some elderly 
persons could compete favourably with 
younger persons in doing heavy physical 
labour. Others could do many lighter jobs 
where painstaking and exacting care was 
needed. He thought such people should 
have the opportunity to work as long as 
they were capable and desirous of doing so. 

Dr. Stuart said that Canada needed the 
skills of its older people and that it was 
a waste of valuable manpower to place 
persons on the retirement shelf when they 
still had skills and knowledge to contribute 
to the productive sector of society. 

Wesley G. Bolstad, Budget Bureau, 
Saskatchewan Government, himself a young 
man, described as wrong the attitude of 
our society that idolized youth and rele- 
gated older persons to a low status. He 
stressed that many older people could make 
a significant contribution to society if given 
the opportunity. 

Dr. Keith A. Yonge, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Alberta, 
explained the need of the older person to 
be integrated with his environment. 

A recent survey had shown that there 
were some 3,700 persons aged 65 or over 
in the city of Moose Jaw, approximately 


11.3 per cent of the population compared 
with a provincial figure of 8.9 per cent 
and a national figure of 7.7 per cent. The 
1956 Census had revealed a population of 
8,284 persons aged 45 or over in Moose 
Jaw. 

It was obvious from the large attendance, 
intense interest, and determination of the 
delegates that knowledge of these statistics 
had provided an impetus to positive action 
on behalf of older persons in the Moose 
Jaw area. 

The social and economic problem of the 
older worker was introduced by Len Douse, 
Chief, Division on Older Workers, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Federal Department 
of Labour. He outlined the complexities of 
the problem and described the Minister of 
Labour’s campaign to create a more favour- 
able employment climate for older workers. 
He pointed out that efforts by local officials 
of the National Employment Service to 
persuade employers to raise or remove 
unnecessary age barriers in hiring were hav- 
ing favourable results. At the same time, 
the Department of Labour was carrying out 
a continuing educational program and 
developing research and study into many 
aspects of the problem. As a result of these 
joint efforts, Mr. Douse explained, con- 
siderable interest in finding ways and means 
of minimizing the problem was becoming 
evident among employers, organized labour, 
and the public generally. He stressed the 
need for community action in this field. 

The last day of the conference was held 
under the auspices of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Moose Jaw at their fifth annual 
Pastoral Clinical Institute under the chair- 
manship of Rev. H. E. Fennell, Hospital 
Chaplain, Moose Jaw Presbytery, the United 
Church. Principal speakers at this session 
were Rev. Aubrey W. Ingram, Associate 
Pastor, Zion Church, Moose Jaw, and Rev. 
H. G. Tuttle, Secretary, Department of Pen- 
sions, United Church of Canada, Toronto. 

The Moose Jaw Regional Conference 
provided an outstanding example of the 
activity that can be stimulated by com- 
munity co-operation in dealing with a 
social problem. As a result of the delibera- 
tions, a continuing committee is being 
established to find ways and means of 
setting in motion the activities suggested at 
the conference. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on Status of Women 


At 14th session, held in Buenos Aires in April, discusses several aspects of 
question of improvement of economic opportunities for women: equal pay for equal 
work, vocational training for women, women in the Civil Service, retirement age 


At its 14th session, held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, March 28 to April 14, the 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women discussed several aspects of the 
question of the improvement of economic 
opportunities for women. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


A representative of the International 
Labour Organization reported that between 
January 1, 1958 and February 1, 1960, eight 
countries had ratified the Convention con- 
cerning equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value, bringing to 
32 the total number of ratifications. Peru 
was the last country to do so, having sub- 
mitted ratification on February 1, 1960. 


Despite widespread official acceptance of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
the past decade has seen little narrowing 
of the differential between the wages of 
men and women, she said. Further study 
and action was urged in relation to factors 
that contribute to the lower level of 
women’s wages. The factors underlined 
were the limited employment opportunities 
for women that result from social and 
economic circumstances, the frequent inade- 
quacy of the vocational education for girls 
and a romantic and unrealistic attitude 
towards work on the part of large numbers 
of women. 

Job evaluation is being used increasingly 
as a means of determining the rate for the 
job, but the Commission was reminded 
that job evaluation in itself is not the 
answer to the problem of equal pay for 
equal work. Without a diversified approach 
to the question through education and col- 
lective bargaining in situations in which 
women are employed, job evaluation might 
lead to such abuses as the classification of 
certain jobs as women’s work and therefore 
subject to lower rates of pay. 


Vocational Training 

Several delegates stressed the importance 
of recruiting and training more women in 
technical occupations, and a resolution deal- 
ing with needed emphases in the vocational 
guidance and training of girls was adopted. 
It recommended that governments take all 
steps within their power to bring about a 
rapid and substantial improvement in the 
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vocational preparation, guidance and train- 
ing of girls and women. The ILO was 
asked to give continuing priority to the 
question and to report to an early session 
of the Commission on the situation in the 
different countries as well as on its own 
work in this area. 


Women in the Civil Service 

In discussing a report on women in public 
services and functions, the Commission 
noted the similarity in the distribution of 
women in public services with that existing 
elsewhere in the labour force: the great 
majority engaged in clerical work and com- 
paratively few in the higher levels of 
administration or the diplomatic service. 
The report revealed a continuing tendency 
in the public service to regard the tradi- 
tional feminine occupations as offering the 
most suitable employment for women. 
Delegates agreed that, based upon custom 
rather than law, even in this present-day 
industrialized society, such traditional dif- 
ferences persist long past their usefulness. 
However, modern governments, with an 
ever-widening range of occupations within 
the scope of their jurisdiction, have a uni- 
que opportunity to pioneer in the utilization 
of womanpower. Governments were urged 
to give leadership in breaking down the 
barriers that prevent women’s entry into 
fields that traditionally have been closed 
to them and that impede their opportunities 
for advancement. The Commission recom- 
mended that, with the increasing employ- 
ment of married women in civil service 
positions, measures be taken to ensure that 
they be placed on a basis of equality with 
other employees. 

Age of Retirement 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
ILO to make a study of the age of retire- 
ment for women and their rights to pension. 
The subject had been discussed at length 
in two previous sessions, but there had 
remained a difference of opinion on the 
question of whether the age of retirement 
for women should be the same as or lower 
than for men. It was hoped that further 
enquiry by the ILO might cast new light 
on the question. 


From the Labour Gazette, June 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Canada’s needs and equipment for 
industrial training and technical education. Minister of Labour recommends 
that Commission pursue its investigations in Canada, United Kingdom, Europe 


As a sequel to a resolution regarding 
technical training introduced in the House 
of Commons in December 1909 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50), an order-in-council was passed in 
June 1910 appointing a Royal Commission 
“to inquire into the needs and present equip- 
ment of the Dominion as respects industrial 
training and technical education, and into 
the systems and methods of technical in- 
struction obtaining in other countries.” 

The commission consisted of a chairman, 
James W. Robertson, CMG., LL.D., Mont- 
real, and six members: one from Sydney, 
N.S., one from Montreal, two from Toronto, 
one from Berlin, Ont., and one from 
Winnipeg. 

The Minister of Labour recommended 
that the commissioners “be instructed and 
empowered to pursue their investigations at 
such localities as may appear necessary, in 
the Dominion of Canada, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
United States of America, France, Germany, 
and, subject to the approval of the Minister, 
elsewhere on the continent of Europe.” 

The Labour GAZETTE of June 1910, in 
which the appointment of the commission 
was reported, said that that body was 
expected to “enter upon its labours” early 
in July, first touring Canada from coast to 
coast, then visiting the United States, and 
later the European countries mentioned. It 
was expected that it would take at least 
a year to finish its work. 

Reporting on the progress of railway 
construction, the GAZETTE said that it was 
expected that in 1910 about 1,500 miles of 
new lines would be laid, which was about 
the same as in the previous year. It added 
that it was estimated that during the next 
five years about 7,000 miles of new lines 
would be completed and brought into oper- 
ation. 

The Canadian Northern Steamship service 
between England and Canada was opened 
on May 13, 1910, when the S.S. Royal 
Edward sailed from Avonmouth for Mont- 
real. 

The LABOUR GAZETTE’s correspondent at 
Amherst, N.S., said in his report in the 
June issue: “The strike at Springhill is the 
one dark spot on the labour situation. It 
has now lasted for 10 months. The com- 
pany is operating the mines with a working 


staff of about 200 men, but the men only 
remain as a general rule for a few months.” 
(L.G., Aug. 1959, p. 815) (This strike was 
destined not to end officially until May 27, 
1 

The GAZETTE’s Toronto correspondent 
reported that the civic free labour bureau 
for finding work for the unemployed had 
ceased to function, “being no longer neces- 
sary under present conditions.” 

The same correspondent said that farm 
labour was in demand, and that the provin- 
cial Department of Colonization had re- 
ported the placing of 1,100 men so far 
that season, with applications for 300 more 
still on hand. But he added that “in view 
of the keen competition for their services 
from the manufacturers, who offered higher 
wages, it was difficult to induce immigrants 
to engage with farmers.” 

During the month of April 1910 a total 
of 48,267 immigrants arrived in Canada, 
compared with a total of 24,237 in April 
1909. Of the immigrants who arrived in 
1910, those who came by ocean ports num- 
bered 27,824, while the remaining 20,443 
came from the United States. 

According to a report by the Department 
of the Interior, a total of 7,209 homesteaders 
took up land in the western provinces in 
April. Of this total, 4,240 settled in Saskat- 
chewan, and of these, 1,360 came from 
various parts of Canada, 572 of them being 
already residents of Saskatchewan. Ontario 
contributed 429, Quebec 160, and Manitoba 
156. 

Of those who came from other countries 
to take up homesteads in Saskatchewan, 
1,364 were Americans, 529 were English, 
113 Scottish, and 41 were Irish. 

The LaBour GAZETTE reported that one 
of the acts passed at the previous session of 
the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan 
had been the Factories Act. This act, the 
GAZETTE said “forbids the employment of 
children under the age of 14 in factories, 
and the employment of youths between the 
age of 14 and 16 and of young girls 
between the age of 14 and 18 in dangerous 
and unwholesome establishments, a list of 
which is given in a schedule. Hours of 
labour for women, young girls and youths 
are limited to eight in any one day, and to 
45 in any one week”. 
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44th Conference: Agenda and Delegation 
Conference, which opened June 1, was fo hold second discussions on two subjects 
with view to approving two international instruments. Canada, with 25-member 
delegation, among 80 ILO member countries represented af the annual meeting 


Second discussions were to be held and 
draft instruments submitted on two sub- 
jects at the 44th International Labour Con- 
ference, in Geneva June 1 to 23. Canada 
was represented by a 25-member delegation. 

Protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations, and consultation and co-opera- 
tion between public authorities and workers’ 
and employers’ organizations at the indus- 
trial and national levels were the two sub- 
jects for second discussion. They underwent 
first discussions at the 1959 Conference. 

First discussion was scheduled on “reduc- 
tion of hours of work.” The 1958 Con- 
ference held a general discussion on this 
subject. 

Assistant Deputy Minister George V. 
Haythorne is head of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the Conference. Paul Goulet, Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Minister and Director of 
the ILO Branch, is the other Government 
delegate. 

Stanley H. Knowles, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
is the Worker Delegate; T. H. Robinson, 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Canadian 
International Paper Company, is the Em- 
ployer Delegate. 

Others making up the delegation are: 

Substitute Government Delegates: Max 
Wershof, Q.C., Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; C. Rhodes 
Smith, Q.C., Chairman, Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Advisers to Government Delegates: Dr. 
M. E. Andal, Chief, Production Section, 
Economics Division, Department of Agricul- 
ture; A. E. Gotlieb, Canadian Permanent 
Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations; John Mainwaring, Canadian 
Labour Attaché, Canadian Embassy, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; R. P. Opie, Adviser on House 
Construction, Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation; H. T. Pammett, Executive 
Assistant, ILO Branch, Department of La- 
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bour (also Secretary to the delegation); 
Dr. E. A. Watkinson, Principal Medical 
Officer, Environmental Health and Special 
Projects Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 

Advisers to Worker Delegate: Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director, International Affairs 
Department, Canadian Labour Congress; 
Roger Mathieu, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Larry 
Sheffe, President, Canadian Council, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America; H. A. Stock- 
dale, Member, National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, and Grand Lodge Representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen; 
H. F. Taft, Secretary, Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Building Trades 
Council, and President of the British Colum- 
bia Provincial Council of Carpenters. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: M. Ray- 
mond Brunet, Ed. Brunet & Sons Limited, 
Hull, Que.; Arnold D’Amato, Manager, 
Quebec Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; M. Jean-Pierre Després, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Iron Ore Com- 
pany of Canada; James A. Hobbs, Vice- 
President (Personnel), Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada; H. Shoobridge, Manager, 
Personnel Department, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

Assistant Secretary to the Delegation is 
Miss L. McColl, Annuities Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and reports on the appli- 


cation of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. 


4. Protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations (second discussion). 





ILO Activities in 1959-60 


The International Labour Office sent 
technical assistance missions to 67 coun- 
tries during 1959, registered 73 ratifica- 
tions of Conventions from 28 member 
countries, and carried forward educa- 
tional, research and other technical 
activities along a broad front, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse stated 
in his report to the 44th International 
Labour Conference. 


Important among new activities during 
1959-60 was a decision by the ILO 
Governing Body to establish at Geneva 
an International Institute for Labour 
Studies. The Institute will bring together 
people with experience in labour prob- 
lems from different countries for study 
and discussion of social and economic 
questions. The Institute, Mr. Morse said, 
will serve as an advanced staff college 
in the field of social and labour policy, 


5. Consultation and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial 
and national levels (second discussion). 

6. Contribution of the ILO to the raising 
of incomes and living conditions in 
rural communities, with particular 
reference to countries in process of 
development (general discussion). 

7. Reduction of hours of work. 

8. Workers’ housing. 


Report of the Director-General 


“No area of social policy seems to be 
more in need of and more open to con- 
structive and co-ordinated national and 
international action” than questions relating 
to youth, according to the report presented 
to the Conference by ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse. The report is entitled 
“Youth and Work”. 

The report, based on information gathered 
from world-wide sources, examines a broad 
range of questions bearing on youth policy. 
“Young people,” it says, “are coming to 
working age today in a world in which 
economic and social environment is being 
transformed. 

“Tomorrow’s industries and occupations 
will be quite different from those now 
familiar to us,’ Mr. Morse writes, “and 
the pattern of occupational opportunity for 
young people and the qualifications and 
skills required of youth will be altered 
beyond recognition.” 

Much has been done to improve the 
conditions in which young people live and 
work, the report says, but the use of child 
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dealing with matters within the com- 
petence and experience of the ILO. 

During the period reviewed by Mr. 
Morse’s report, the ILO also continued 
to amplify activities in a number of fields 
directly related to economic questions and 
accompanying social problems, including 
management development, workers’ edu- 
cation, productivity improvement, rural 
development, labour-management rela- 
tions, and a wide variety of projects in 
the manpower field. 

In 1959, expenditure on ILO technical 
assistance projects implemented under 
the United Nations Expanded Program 
amounted to $3,085,447, compared with 
$3,160,000 in 1958. A total of 332 ILO 
experts were sent abroad on technical 
assistance projects in 1959, and a total 
of 274 fellowship grants and 206 awards 
made under the worker-trainee program. 

Since its founding in 1919, the ILO 
has adopted 114 Conventions and almost 
2,000 ratifications have been received. 





labour is still prevalent in many parts of 
the world. 

“National and family poverty are the 
root causes of child labour,’ writes Mr. 
Morse, “and until more is done to raise 
national incomes and family levels of living 
and to make compulsory education a social 
reality, children will be driven prematurely 
into the world of work and will be badly in 
need of protection from exploitation.” 

Like the population as a whole, the youth 
population is growing at an accelerated pace. 
The number of young people between 15 
and 19 years of age will increase from 255 
millions in 1955 to 332 millions in 1970. 
Because of their numbers, youth are more 
than ever at once an asset and a problem 
in economic planning and development. 

The report asserts that, in order to free 
the potential of youth to its full usefulness 
and responsibility, much broader opportuni- 
ties for education and training must be 
everywhere made available. In addition, 
adequate placement and guidance procedures 
must be developed and made available to 
all youth. 

“Confronted with a kaleidoscopic picture 
of rapidly changing conditions and subject 
to the conflicting pressures influencing his 
occupational choice, every young person’s 
greatest need is for guidance—which lies at 
the heart of the whole process of youth 
adjustment,” Mr. Morse writes. 


Consultation and Co-operation 


Consultation and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and work- 
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ers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels is the subject of a draft 
Recommendation that the Conference was 
to discuss. 

The proposed text was drafted in accord- 
ance with the conclusions reached by the 
Conference last year on this question. It 
also took account of observations that have 
since been made by governments. 

It provides that measures appropriate to 
national conditions should be taken to 
promote effective consultation and co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, as well 
as between these organizations, with a view 
to increasing the prosperity of the economy 
as a whole or individual branches thereof, 
improving conditions of work and raising 
the standard of living. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


In 1958, the Conference had a general 
discussion on hours of work and expressed 
the view that the adoption of an interna- 
tional instrument on the reduction of hours 
of work should be considered. 

Delegates to the 1960 Conference had 
before them a report prepared by the ILO 
and based on a questionnaire to govern- 
ments. It says that replies indicate that 
there is “a large measure of international 
agreement on two points: on the one hand, 
the utility of completing the existing inter- 
national instruments dealing with hours of 
work by at least one new instrument con- 
cerning the reduction of hours of work; 
and, on the other, the necessity for proceed- 
ing progressively with the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

A third point on which a considerable 
number of governments were agreed was 
that the “principle of the 40-hour week 
should be maintained in the elaboration of 
any standards concerning the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

With regard to the form the proposed 
international instrument should take—Con- 
vention or Recommendation—the _ report 


says that there was “a very large basis of 
agreement with regard to the preparation of 
a Recommendation.” 

It is suggested that the instrument should 
have as its object: 

(a) on the one hand, to indicate the 
standard of the 40-hour week as a social 
standard to be reached, by stages if neces- 
sary, and, on the other, to set a maximum 
limit to normal hours of work; 

(b) to indicate practical measures for 
the progressive reduction of hours of work, 
taking into account the differing economic 
and social conditions in the different coun- 
tries as well as the variety of national 
practices for the regulation of hours and 
other conditions of work; and, 

(c) to outline in broad terms methods 
by which the practical measures referred to 
above might, be applied. 

On the basis of the replies received from 
governments, the report suggested that the 
proposed new instrument should lay down 
certain general principles. The most im- 
portant among these is that normal hours 
of work should be “progressively reduced 
with a view to attaining the 40-hour week 
without any corresponding reduction in the 
real wages of the workers.” 

Where the normal working week exceeds 
48 hours, steps should be taken to bring 
it down to this level without any corre- 
sponding reduction in the real wages of the 
workers. 

In carrying out measures for progressively 
reducing hours of work, priority should be 
given to industries and occupations that 
“involve a particularly heavy physical or 
mental strain or health risks for the workers 
concerned.” 

Another suggested principle is that each 
member country of the ILO should “declare 
and pursue a national policy designed to 
promote by methods appropriate to national 
conditions and practice and to conditions 
in each industry the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of the progressive reduction of the 
normal hours of work.” 





Sixth Session, ILO Petroleum Committee 


Free, vigorous and healthy trade unions 
can make an important contribution to good 
labour-management relations, to a policy 
of sound human relations in the petroleum 
industry, and to an improvement of social 
conditions generally in each country, the 
ILO Petroleum Committee* stated in its 





*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in ,1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries: a ek 
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conclusions concerning trade unions organi- 
zation reached at its sixth session, in 
Geneva from April 25 to May 6. 

The meeting was attended by 180 dele- 
gates and technical advisers representing 
governments, employers and workers of 
20 countries that are members of the 
Committee, and by 28 observers from a 
non-member country (the United Arab 
Republic), intergovernmental organizations, 
employers’ and workers’ international organ- 











izations, and the International Co-operative 
Alliance. 

Member countries represented were: 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 


The Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., and 
Venezuela. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (head of delegation); 
and M. Spalding, Labour-Management Divi- 
sion, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 

Worker Delegates—R. W. Slocombe, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Sarnia, Ont.; and Gordon P. Wilkin- 
son, Prairie Regional Director of Organiza- 
tion, Canadian Labour Congress, Regina. 

Employer Delegates—R. M. Clifford, 
Manager, Employee Relations Department, 
Texaco Canada Limited, Montreal; and 
Ronald S. Ritchie, Manager, Employee Rela- 
tions Department, Imperial Oil Limited, 
Toronto. 

R. F. Hinton, Manager, Personnel and 
Industrial Relations, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, was adviser to 
the employer delegates. 


Trade Union Organization 


Recognizing that the determination of the 
aims and purposes of trade unions was a 
matter for them to decide within the frame- 
work of their own rules, the Committee 
stressed that the usual objectives of free 
trade unions were the establishment of satis- 
factory wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, and the general well-being of their 
members, including the provision of union 
sickness, accident and strike benefits or 
such other benefits as might be determined. 

These objectives conform with the spirit 
of the provisions of the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention of 1947 and the Right 
to Organize and Collective Bargaining Con- 
vention of 1948. 

The Committee emphasized the vital im- 
portance of trade union members’ being 
able to meet freely and without hindrance 
outside working hours. 

Account should be taken in collective 
negotiations between employers and trade 
unions of the desirability of payment for 
time devoted during working hours to par- 
ticipate on behalf of the unions in joint 
labour-management meetings, as well as to 
grant leave of absence to carry out union 
work, the Committee said. 

The Committee also called attention to 
the importance of workers’ education to 
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enable them to carry out their trade union 
duties efficiently. This education is primarily 
a matter for the trade unions. 

The ILO should play an important part 
in this field in the petroleum industry, 
particularly in the less developed regions, 
by organizing lecture courses and seminars, 
by establishing fellowships and by encourag- 
ing the distribution of information, teaching 
materials and documents for educational 
purposes for the workers. 


Effective Employer-Employee Communications 


The Committee noted that effective 
employer-employee communications were of 
the utmost importance in improving human 
relations. It pointed out that although the 
primary responsibility for ensuring effective 
communication practices was the employer’s, 
and should be recognized as such by him, 
trade unions and governments could play an 
important part in encouraging and promot- 
ing sound communication methods. 

According to the Committee, among the 
most important aims in the communications 
program were: 


—tThe fostering of an atmosphere of co-oper- 
ation between management and workers 
—The development of a sense of the com- 
munity within the undertaking 

—The conveyance to employees of a realiza- 
tion of the social purpose of the activities 
of the undertaking and industry 

—The ensuring that employees have a clear 
understanding of their rights, duties and 
responsibilities 

—The heightening of the feeling of import 
ance and the degree of interest. and pride 
of employees in their jobs 

—The bringing of grievances quickly to the 
attention of management 

—The dispelling of rumours that can create 
a climate of uncertainty and. insecurity.in 
the undertaking 


—The bringing of the aims ‘and plans of 
the employer to the attention of workers 
and the opinions and ideas of workers 
to the attention of the employer. 

The Committee pointed out that good 
human relations could be established only 
on a foundation of good basic terms and 
conditions of service. 


Other Decisions 


The Committee also adopted resolutions 
concerning studies to be undertaken by the 
ILO and containing suggestions for the 
agenda of its next session. 

In a resolution adopted by 54 votes to 
42, with 15 abstentions, the Committee 
invited the ILO Governing Body to draw 
the attention of the International Labour 
Conference at its 44th Session to the great 
interest that the workers in the petroleum 
industry have in the question of the reduc- 
tion of the hours of work without loss of 
wages. 
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Among the 34 towns and cities currently 
practising joint consultation in Canada, the 
city of London is noteworthy for the extent 
to which it is utilizing co-operation between 
unions and management to promote maxi- 
mum efficiency in the administration and 
operation of its community services. At 
present there are three labour-management 
committees functioning full time: at City 
Hall, in the Works Department, and in the 
Fire Department. 

Credit for the longest history goes to the 
City Hall committee, which was founded in 
1950. Its membership, totalling 19, includes 
union and management representatives from 
eight departments (treasurer’s, welfare, 
assessment, engineer’s, health, planning, 
clerk’s and architect’s), the heads of pur- 
chasing and personnel, and a representative 
from city council. 

According to personnel director William 
J. Anthony, the committee has proposed and 
initiated projects for the curtailment of 
abuses of sick leave and absenteeism, the 
setting up of more efficient working and 
operating relationships between departments, 
and the introduction of standardization to 
reduce the costs of administration and pur- 
chases. 

Its main advantage, Mr. Anthony thinks, 
is that “it has served as a most reliable and 
practical sounding board for employee 
thinking concerning the civic administra- 
tion, its working relationships and condi- 
tions.” 

The city’s second committee was estab- 
lished in 1958 for the outside shops and 
services branch of Works and Engineering. 
Its 1959 chairman was Stanley G. Ball, who 
is the works department’s personnel super- 
visor. 

Two of the committee’s outstanding 
accomplishments are the adoption of: (1) 
a job promotion system wherein candidates’ 
qualifications are assessed on a point basis 
and evaluated jointly by the personnel 
director and a union representative, and 
(2) a drivers’ merit plan, which has reduced 
accidents to such an extent that in 1959 
insurance claims amounted to only $652.80, 
although the works department operates 78 
vehicles. 

Mr. Ball stated that no subjects are barred 
from committee meetings. “Despite this 
freedom,” he adds, “neither management 
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nor the union has ever felt that its power 
was being usurped through co-operation.” 

Another member, James Ackworth, Pres- 
ident of Local 107, London Civic Em- 
ployees Union, praised the way in which 
joint consultation has succeeded in giving 
cohesion and direction to the big, sprawling, 
400-man works department. “I know that 
without it there would be a huge gaping 
hole in our organization,” he declared. 

The London Fire Department’s com- 
mittee convened for the first time in 
September 1953, and has been meeting 
regularly ever since. 

Valuable time has been saved through the 
process of ironing out differences at labour- 
management meetings prior to putting 
recommendations before city council. There 
is also a unanimous feeling among members 
that labour and management representatives 
have pooled efforts to better living and 
working conditions within the Department, 
and to improve fire-fighting techniques and 
over-all efficiency. 

Strong evidence of city council’s interest 
in the committee is demonstrated by the 
fact that council is represented on the LMC 
by London’s Mayor J. Allan Johnston and 
Alderman W. C. B. Howard. 

Fire Chief Milton C. Mathers said of 
joint consultation: “This type of negotiation 


makes for much better relations between 


union and management... Any fire depart- 
ment which doesn’t have a labour-manage- 
ment committee is missing the boat.” 

Edwin Hothersall, Secretary of Local 
142, International Association of Firefight- 
ers, expressed the view that the committee 
provides union and management with the 
opportunity to look at each other’s problems. 

Mayor Johnston stated that he has been 
impressed with the results obtained through 
the work performed by the three com- 
mittees. 

“In reviewing the period during which I 
have been closely associated with this im- 
portant phase of the city’s work,” he 
declared, “I know that the best interests of 
taxpayer and citizen, of officials elected 
and appointed to manage the corporation’s 
affairs, and of all employees, have been 
well served by these lJabour-management 
committees.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 

















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
granted four requests under Section 61 
(2) of the Act for review of earlier deci- 
sions and rejected one such request. During 
the month, the Board received 11 applica- 
tions for certification, four applications for 
revocation of certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of three applications for certifii- 
cation. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and firemen employed 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool in the 
operation of driers at the company’s No. 2 
Elevator, Ballantyne Pier, Vancouver (L.G., 
FADE, Pp. 369 ): 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of operators, announcers and traffic 
director employed by Radio Station CHVC 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (L.G., May, 
p. 465). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant and intervener, The Newfound- 
land Labourers’ Union, applicant and inter- 
vener, and Western Terminals Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfid., respondent (L.G., 
Apr., p. 369 and May, p. 465). The Board 
directed that the names of both applicants 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) Granted 


1. Local 13946, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (formerly Local 139-G, 





Labour Relations Board 


United Construction Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica), applicant, and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, respondent (Benny 
Farm Housing Project, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, p. 467). The Board issued an amend- 
ing certificate changing the name of the 
certified bargaining agent. 

2. Local 13946, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (formerly Local 139-J, 
United Construction Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica), applicant, and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, respondent (Vil- 
leray Terrace Project, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, p. 467). The Board issued an amend- 
ing certificate changing the name of the 
certified bargaining agent. 

3. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (formerly Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 850, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America), applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, respondent 
(refrigeration plant, Montreal) (L.G., May, 
p. 467). The Board issued an amending 
certificate changing the name of the cer- 
tified bargaining agent. 

4. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (formerly Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 850, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America), applicant, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, respondent (Benny Farm Housing 
Project, Montreal) (L.G., May, p. 467). 
The Board issued an amending certificate 
changing the name of the certified bargain- 
ing agent. 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the 


Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Request for Review under Section 61(2) Rejected 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, King- 
come Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., May, p. 467). The Board 
decided that it was not prepared to reopen 
the decision in the matter at this time. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of telegraph operators 
employed by the Canadian National Tele- 
graph Company at Summerside, P.E.I. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 


Co. Ltd. in the loading and unloading of 
deepsea vessels at Prince Rupert, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, and General Team- 
sters Union, Local No. 885, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in its Merchandise Services 
Department (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell and the M.V. 
Western Shell operated on the West Coast 
by Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. The Line Drivers, Warehousemen, 
Pickup Men and Dockmen’s Union Local 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in raatters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 


federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 


interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





No. 605 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of D. S. Scott Transport 
Ltd. operating in and out of its Vancouver 
terminal (Investigating Officer: G. H. Pur- 
vis). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned or operated by Con- 
tinental Explosives Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of McCabe Grain Co. 
Ltd., employed in its feed and seed cleaning 
mills at Edmonton (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


8. Pacific Western Air Line Traffic Em- 
ployees Association, on behalf of a unit of 
traffic department employees employed by 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


9. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Broadcasting Co. Limited, Kitch- 
ener, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


11. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 14-850, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit on stationary engineers and helpers 
employed by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation at Montreal (Investigating Offi- 
cec. G. Ey Poirier). 


Applications for Revocation of Certification 


1. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on December 18, 1953 to the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 509, in respect of 


a unit of coastwise longshoremen employed 
by the company at Vancouver (L.G. 1954, 
pe 247). 

2. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 505, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on April 8, 1954 to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 505, in respect of a 
unit of coastwise longshoremen employed by 
the company at Prince Rupert, B.C. (L.G. 
1954, p. 814). 


3. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of certification issued by 
the Board on August 31, 1956 to the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, in respect of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
vessels operated by the company on the 
West Coast (L.G. 1956, p. 1270). 

4. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of certification issued by 
the Board on February 4, 1960 to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, in respect of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
the motor vessels Teco, P.W. and Cloverleaf 
operated by the company on the West 
Coast (L.G., April, p.. 367). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local Union No. 115, applicant, 
and McNamara-Hislop (Joint Venture), 
Dawson Creek, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
March, p. 270). 

2. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que., respondent (guards) (L.G., May, p. 
466). 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, respon- 
dent (janitors at Winnipeg) (L.G., May, p. 
466). 


eee ee ee ee Be ee SS 


An amendment to the Labour Relations Act of New Brunswick, which received 
Royal Assent on April 14, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint an 
alternate chairman to the Labour Relations Board. This provision will enable the Board 
to sit in two divisions, each to consist of either the chairman or alternate chairman and 
two other members representing employer and employees respectively. Each divisional 
branch will have the powers and duties of the full Board. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Local 882, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, and Local 326, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Laurentides, Inc. (Radio Station 
CKVL) St. Jerome, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


2. British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Clerical, 
Plant and Traffic Divisions) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


3. Northwest Airlines, Inc. (transporta- 
tion agents at Winnipeg and Edmonton) 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


4. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Chilliwack, B.C., and General Truck Driv- 
ers and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
C7 GeereDeeps Lil): 


5. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Deg 1959p. 130): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between United Grain Growers 
Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and 
Burrard Terminals Limited, Vancouver, and 
Grain Workers Union, Local 333 of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., May, p. 468) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, W. Scott Neal, Winnipeg, and J. R. 
St. Eloi, Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake 
Carriers (Scott Misener Steamships Limited, 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Hall Corporation 
of Canada and Carryore Limited) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 468) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, Q.C., 
and Bernard Boulanger, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Association and Union 
respectively. 





Union membership declined in British Columbia in 1959, both in number and as a 
proportion of paid workers in the province, it is shown in the annual report of the 


B.C. Department of Labour. 


Union membership dropped from the record high of 233,972 in 1958 to 219,279, a 


decline of about 6 per cent. 


As a percentage of total paid workers, union membership fell to 48.2 per cent 


from 53.9 per cent in 1958. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
N.B. Court enjoins peaceful picketing in illegal strike. B.C. court denies 
union's application for order directing Minister of Labour to take strike vote. 
Manifoba court declares road construction workers are not “building labourers” 


New Brunswick Court of Appeal enjoins 
peaceful picketing; B.C. Supreme Court 
denies a mandamus order. 

In New Brunswick, the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court found that peaceful 
picketing inducing an illegal strike with 
the purpose of forcing a company to recog- 
nize certain unions without previous certi- 
fication procedure may be enjoined on the 
basis of conspiracy or combination to obtain 
a lawful object (the recognition of unions 
as bargaining agents) by illegal means (an 
unlawful strike). 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that a two-year collective agreement 
may be terminated at the end of one year 
according to Section 23 (2) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act with the consent of 
the Minister of Labour after the agreement 
has been in operation for eight months. 
However, a proviso in the agreement allow- 
ing the agreement to be reopened after one 
year insofar as the wages were concerned 
could not terminate the agreement when 
the parties failed to reach agreement and 
such proviso being repugnant to Section 23 
of the Act did not affect the duration of 
the agreement. 

In a declaratory judgment as to the 
meaning of the words “building labourers” 
in Part I of the Manitoba Fair Wage 
Schedule, the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that the term did not include 
the employees of a construction company 
who were engaged in road, lane and side- 
walk construction. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


. . issues” injunction against peaceful picketing 
when strike illegal under Labour Relations Act 


On March 23, 1960, the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick, Appeal Division, dis- 
missed an appeal against an injunction 
restraining all picketing at a Saint John 
construction site. The Court held that where 


the strike was unlawful under the Labour 
Relations Act, peaceful picketing should be 
restrained on the ground of conspiracy 
when several persons combine to obtain 
a lawful object by unlawful means. 

In July 1958, Foundation Maritime Lim- 
ited, under contract with the Department 
of Public Works of Canada, was engaged in 
the construction of a wharf at Saint John, 
N.B. Although their unions were not cer- 
tified as bargaining agents, the representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; the International Hod Carriers’, 
Building and Common Labourers’ Union 
of America; and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers requested the com- 
pany to recognize them as representing the 
units of the company’s employees and to 
bargain collectively with a view of entering 
into collective agreements. The unions asked 
for recognition claiming more than 50 per 
cent of the workers as their members. The 
company refused to recognize the unions 
until they had obtained certification under 
the Labour Relations Act, and insisted that 
all negotiations would have to be conducted 
through the Saint John Builders Exchange, 
an employers’ organization, of which the 
company was a member. 

As a result pickets were placed on the 
sites where the construction was in progress 
and the placards which the workmen were 
carrying read “Engineers, Teamsters and 
Labourers on strike against Foundation 
Maritime Limited”. 

The picketing continued from July 23 
until July 26, 1958, when the unions were 
served with an interim injunction order 
restraining all picketing. On July 30, 1958, 
the order was directed to continue until the 
trial (L.G., June 1959, p. 616). 

The Court of Appeal, after having re- 
viewed evidence relating to the picketing, 
did not find any evidence of threats or 
violence to persons attempting to pass 
pickets. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 


84176-7—6 
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Section 1(p) of the Labour Relations 
Act provides that “strike” includes the ces- 
sation of work or refusal to work or to 
continue to work by employees in com- 
bination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding. 


There was no evidence that any meeting 
of employees of the company had been 
held or that any vote had been taken 
to authorize a strike. Also, no notice of 
any strike was given to the company. In 
the opinion of the Court, however, it was 
clear that there was a strike, within the 
meaning of the Act, by some of the em- 
ployees, and that it had been promoted 
by the individuals named in the action at 
bar with the object of compelling the com- 
pany to recognize as bargaining agents the 
unions represented by these individuals 
without compliance with the provisions of 
the Act respecting certification. The result 
of the strike and picketing was that work 
completely ceased and the company un- 
doubtedly suffered damages. 

Sections 22 (1) and 23 of the New Bruns- 
wick Labour Relations Act read: 

(i) Mixing mortar or 
(ii) Assisting mechanics in the setting of 


cut stone, terra-cotta, tile and marble 
or assisting Sheet Metal Journeymen. 


S. 22 (1) No employee in a unit shall strike 
until a bargaining agent has become 
entitled on behalf of the unit of 
employees to require their em- 
ployer by notice under this Act 
to commence collective bargaining 
with a view to the conclusion or 
renewal or revision of a collective 
agreement and the provisions of 
Section 20, or as the case may 
be, have been complied with. 


A trade union that is not entitled 
to bargain collectively under this 
Act on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees shall not declare or author- 
ize a strike of employees in that 
unit. 


Since at the time of the strike no union 
had been certified under the Act as bar- 
gaining agent for any of the employees, 
the strike was unlawful. The Act provides 
penalties for employees striking or union 
representatives authorizing strikes under 
such circumstances. 


The trial judge, in reaching the con- 
clusion that the company was entitled to 
damages and to an injunction against picket- 
ing, based his judgment on the ground of 
intimidation by pickets to employees report- 
ing for work; tortious interference with 
contractual relations between the company 
and its employees and also between the 
company and the Department of Public 
Works; and on the assumption that any 
picketing in furtherance of an unlawful 
strike may be restrained. 
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The Court of Appeal held that there was 
no evidence of intimidation of employees 
to abstain from working. Although the 
strike was unlawful, the picketing was peace- 
ful. The Court of Appeal also held that the 
unions’ interference with contractual rela- 
tions between the company and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works was not proven. Also, 
there was no evidence that by stopping 
work the employees broke contracts of em- 
ployment. 

The issue of the case depended on whether 
or not all picketing may be restrained solely 
on the ground that the strike, in further- 
ance of which it is being done, is unlawful 
under a statute. This issue has been before 
courts in Canada on a number of occasions. 

In Oakville Wood Specialties Ltd. v. 
Mustin (L.G. 1951, p. 249); Dabous v. 
Thibault (1954) O.W.N. 742; and in Arsens 
et al v. Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
Union Local 459 et al. (B.C. Court of 
Appeal, unreported but referred to in 
Carrothers’ The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia at p. 57), injunctions against 
picketing were granted. 

On the other hand, in General Dry Bat- 
teries of Canada Limited v. Brigenshaw 
(L.G. 1952, p. 188); Peerless Laundry and 
Cleaners Ltd. v. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union (L.G. 1952, p. 1488) and 
Coles v. Cunningham (L.G. 1954, p. 413), 
it was held that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to an injunction where the only 
ground for the application was that the 
strike was unlawful under a statute. 

The Court noted that in none of the 
cases in which injunctions were granted 
restraining all picketing (including peaceful 
picketing) was the judgment based on con- 
spiracy on the part of defendants, which, 
in the Court’s opinion, is a sounder ground. 
The company in the case at bar did not 
specifically plead a conspiracy or combina- 
tion by the defendant union members to 
promote an unlawful strike, but in the 
opinion of the Court, a good cause of 
action has been established on the allegation 
contained in paragraph 10 of the statement 
of claim, which reads: “In the alternative 
the defendants wrongfully and maliciously 
conspired and combined amongst themselves 
to procure, cause and induce the employees 
of the plaintiff...to leave its service and 
to abstain from continuing therein.” 

After examining such authorities as 
Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor (1892) 
AiO. 25. Allen_v.. Flood ,(1898), ACs ks 


‘Quinn v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495; Ware 


and DeFreville Ltd. vy. Motor Trade Asso- 
ciation (1912) 3 K.B. 40; Sorel v. Smith 
(1925) A.C. 700; and Crofter Hand Woven 
Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) A.C. 


435, the Court came to the conclusion that 
if several persons conspire together or com- 
bine in doing acts which injure another in 
his trade or business, even though the acts 
would not be unlawful if done by an 
individual, such other has a good cause of 
action at common law against such persons 
acting concertedly when the purpose of 
their acts is not the lawful advancement of 
their own interests or if they are using 
unlawful means to accomplish their object. 

In an action based on conspiracy the 
Court did not think it necessary for the 
plaintiff company to prove that actual 
breaches of contracts took place. In the 
case at bar the company’s employees were 
induced to abstain from work, which, the 
Court held, was sufficient. 

In the opinion of the Court the union 
members named in the action and those 
who acted as pickets combined in inducing 
the company’s workers to refrain from 
working. Their object was to obtain recog- 
nition of the unions without certification, 
which, in itself, was not unlawful, but the 
means they used, a strike in violation of 
the Labour Relations Act, was; and they 
had, therefore, no defence to the action. 
Any act done in furtherance of the unlawful 
means should be restrained. The company 
was therefore entitled to an injunction 
against picketing in addition to damages. 

Respecting damages the Court felt the 
damages as assessed by the trial judge were 
too high and reduced them from $22,712 
to $12,500. Gagnon et al and Foundation 
Maritime Limited, Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, Appeal Division, March 23, 
1960, unreported. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...refuses union application for ‘mandamus’ order 
directing Minister of Labour to take strike vote 


On January 29, 1960, Mr. Justice Norris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
in mandamus proceedings, dismissed a 
union’s application for an order directing 
the Minister of Labour to appoint a person 
to conduct the taking and counting of a 
strike vote of a company’s employees. The 
Court held that in a collective agreement 
valid for two years, a proviso allowing the 
agreement to be reopened within one year 
with respect to wages was repugnant to 
Section 23 of the Labour Relations Act 
and therefore without effect. 

On October 1, 1958, the Western District 
Diamond Drillers Union, Local 1005 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) entered into 
a collective agreement with Boyles Bros. 
Drilling Company Limited effective for two 
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years. However, Article II, dealing with 
the term of agreement, contained a proviso 
that the agreement could be reopened after 
one year of its operation with respect to 
wages only and accordingly either party 
could, within a period of two months 
immediately preceding October 1, 1959, by 
notice, require the other party to com- 
mence collective bargaining with respect to 
wages only. 


In due time, the union gave the company 
the required notice and the collective bar- 
gaining with respect to wages started but 
the parties could not reach agreement. The 
union then applied under Section 26 for 
the appointment of a conciliation officer, a 
request which was complied with by the 
Minister of Labour. The conciliation officer’s 
report to the Minister was adverse to the 
union’s request. A copy of the report was 
forwarded to the union with copies of 
Sections 40 (notice of the acceptance or 
rejection of the recommendations of the 
conciliation officer), 50 (pre-strike vote), 
51 (pre-lockout vote) and 52. 

Section 52 reads: “At the request of either 
party to a dispute, the Minister shall appoint 
a person or persons to conduct the taking 
and counting of the vote to be taken under 
Section 50 or 51 if the request is made to 
the Minister by either party at the time that 
the decision of that party is given to the 
Minister under Section 40.” 

On October 30, 1959, the union wrote 
the Minister advising him that the members 
of the local union rejected the conciliation 
officer’s report and asked that a government- 
supervised strike vote of the employees be 
taken and that the Minister notify the union 
of the time and day of the vote. 

On November 2, 1959, the Minister wrote 
the union refusing to grant the vote, on the 
ground that the fact that “the agreement 
may be opened ‘for the purpose of nego- 
tiating wages on October 1, 1959’ does not 
terminate that agreement”. He also quoted 
Section 46 (2) of the Act: “No employee 
bound by a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commence- 
ment of this Act, shall strike during the 
term of the collective agreement, and no 
person shall declare or authorize a strike 
of such employees.” 


Then the union applied to the Court 
for an order by way of mandamus directed 
to the Minister of Labour to appoint a 
person or persons to conduct the taking and 
counting of a strike vote in accordance 
with the provisions of Sections 52 and 50 
of the Labour Relations Act on the ground 
that the Act requires the Minister of Labour 
to direct the taking of a strike vote; that 
the collective agreement of October 1, 1958, 
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had terminated; that the Minister of Labour 
had erred in holding that the collective 
agreement was still in force; that the Minis- 
ter by acting on the application of the union 
in appointing a conciliation officer, and by 
sending to both parties the report of the 
conciliation officer, and by advising the 
union that a strike vote could be taken 
on a certain date, was estopped from assert- 
ing that the collective agreement was still 
in force. 

Further, the union argued that the agree- 
ment had been terminated or alternatively 
that the parts dealing with wages had been 
terminated and that the agreement was 
severable in that respect and that the 
provisions of the Act relating to collective 
bargaining, strike votes and strikes are 
applicable pro tanto to the parts of the 
agreement relating to wages. 

Counsel for the Minister asked the Court 
to rule on the substance of the application, 
and in answer to the union’s submission, 
presented the following arguments. 

The collective agreement deals specific- 
ally with termination of the agreement and 
these requirements have not been met. 
The requirements in the proviso in Article 
II as to notice to commence collective bar- 
gaining take the parties outside the opera- 
tion of Section 17 of the Act (notice to 
commence collective bargaining at least 
two months before the expiry of the agree- 
ment), and by allowing a proper notice 
for collective bargaining to be given up 
to September 30, 1959, such requirements 
refute the suggestion that the agreement 
would terminate on October 1, 1959. 

Further, counsel for the minister asserted 
that the interpretation suggested by the 
union would frustrate the two-year provi- 
sion of the validity of the agreement; that 
the parties were not locked into a two-year 
agreement because they could avail them- 
selves of the provisions of Section 23 (2) 
of the Act; that notwithstanding the fact 
that the wage matter was in suspense the 
agreement was still a collective agreement 
in force, and Section 46 of the Act, for- 
bidding strikes during the life of the agree- 
ment, applied. 

Mr. Justice Norris, dealing with the case, 
noted that Sections 19 (a), 23, 46, 47 and 
48 of the Act show that the Legislature 
endeavoured to bring about a measure of 
stability in collective agreements, particu- 
larly as to their duration and termination. 

Section 23 of the Act in subsection (1) 
provides that agreements for less than one 
year shall be deemed to be for one year 
from the effective date thereof and provides 
that only with consent of the Minister of 
Labour may they be terminated within the 
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one-year period. Subsection 2 deals with 
agreements which are for terms of more 
than one year and provides that such may 
be terminated after the agreement has been 
in operation for eight months and then only 
with the consent of the Minister, termination 
to take place on the anniversary date and 
after two months’ notice to the other party 
of the agreement. Ss. (3) of Section 23 
provides: “Parties at the time of making 
a collective agreement for more than a year 
may specifically, by agreement therein, ex- 
clude the operation of subsection (2), and 
in that event subsection (2) shall not be 
applicable to that collective agreement.” 

Mr. Justice Norris noted that there was 
nothing in the collective agreement in the 
case at bar which specifically excluded the 
operation of subsection 2. However, the 
application had not been made to the 
Minister under that subsection. 

Section 23, aiming at bringing about 
stability in the duration of agreement, sets 
out the conditions under which labour agree- 
ments may be terminated. There is nothing 
in this section or elsewhere in the Act that 
provides for the termination of agreements 
in part. The section is intended to restrict 
freedom of contract with relation to the 
duration and termination of collective 
agreements. 

Mr. Justice Norris concluded that the 
proviso in Article II of the collective agree- 
ment was repugnant to Section 23 of the 
Act and must give way to the provisions 
of that section and was therefore without 
effect. The union’s application for a man- 
damus order was dismissed. Western District 
Diamond Drillers Union, Local 1005, of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) and Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia, C.C.H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, Para. 15,278. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...holds road construction workers not ‘building 
labourers’ within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule 


On December 11, 1959, in the Manitoba 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Freed- 
man issued a declaration that the employees 
of two construction companies who were 
engaged in road, lane and sidewalk con- 
struction were not “building labourers” 
within the meaning of Part I of the Fair 
Wage Schedule under the Manitoba Fair 
Wage Act. 

The declaration resulted from an applica- 
tion of two companies engaged in the con- 
struction of roads, lanes and sidewalks and 
the installation of sewer and water pipes. 
The companies argued that the employees 
did not perform work relating to the con- 


struction of buildings and should not be 
classified as “building labourers” as defined 
in category No. 8 of Part I of the Schedule, 
as follows: 
8. Building labourers— 
(a) Skilled labourers— 
(i) Mixing mortar or 
(11) Assisting mechanics in the setting 
of cut stone, terra-cotta, tile and 


marble or assisting Sheet Metal 
Journeymen. 


(b) General Building Labourers 


(c) Sewer and Underground Construction 
Work 
(i) Caisson Workers 
(ii) Labourers 
(iii) Pipe Layers 
(iv) Tunnellers 
(v) Terrazzo and oxychloride Work- 
ers, or any other substitute mate- 
rials requiring the use of a ((rub- 
bing) Base Machine or Machines 
(a) Base Machine Rubbers (Wet 
and/or Dry)—Journeymen 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Wet). 


The Department of Labour submitted that 
the term “building labourers” should be 
given a broad interpretation so as to include 
persons engaged in road construction, con- 
tending that in general usage the term was 
applied to persons employed in building 
roads as well as to persons engaged in the 
construction of a building. 

Mr. Justice Freedman rejected this argu- 
ment, pointing out that the subdivisions 
referred to above did not deal with workers 
normally employed in road construction 
such as dragline, shovel, crane and tractor 


operators. If the phrase “building labourers” 
were to be given the broad interpretation 
contended for by the Department of Labour, 
then these types of workers would surely 
have been included in category No. 8. They 
were not included, he said, for the simple 
reason that category No. 8 was intended 
to cover only persons engaged in the erec- 
tion or construction of buildings in the 
ordinary sense of the term. While sub- 
division (c) dealt with sewer and under- 
ground construction work, this applied to 
work carried on in connection with or part 
of the construction of a building. 


The Judge also pointed out that Part II 
of the Schedule, which all parties agreed 
did not apply to the applicants, dealt speci- 
fically with dragline, shovel and crane oper- 
ators and other workers normally engaged 
in road construction. This, he said, strength- 
ened the argument that the term “building 
labourers” as defined in category No. 8 did 
not cover workers engaged in road con- 
struction. 

Accordingly, Mr. Justice Freedman de- 
clared that, while engaged in excavating, 
grading and levelling earth, pouring con- 
crete for roads, lanes and sidewalks, and 
installing sewer and drain pipes, the appli- 
cants were not governed by the provisions 
of Part I, Category No. 8, of the Fair 
Wage Schedule. Re Fair Wage Act: Simkins 
Construction Co. Ltd. and Harris Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd. v. Reginam, (1960) 31 W.W.R., 
Paris: absuck23e 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Safety and health rules for atomic energy workers issued by the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. Safety requirements for lumbering operations revised in Alberta 


The Atomic Energy Control Regulations 
have been revised to include a section on 
health and safety. Among other require- 
ments the new regulations set out the maxi- 
mum permissible dose of ionizing radiation 
to which an atomic energy worker may be 
exposed; lay down requirements with respect 
to protective instruments and equipment, 
warning labels and signs, and records; and 
provide for a system of health supervision 
and inspection. 

New safety regulations for lumbering 
operations issued by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board require employers to 
provide personal safety equipment for their 
employees. 

In British Columbia, the regulations under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act were 
revised, making provision for an Advisory 


Board, and the regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board relating to 
protection against electric contacts were 
amended. 

Other regulations deal with mine safety 
in Newfoundland, apprenticeship in the 
plastering trade in Alberta and the coverage 
of the Ontario Trade Schools Regulation 
Act. 


FEDERAL 
Atomic Energy Control Act 


The Atomic Energy Control Regulations, 
made under the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, approved by P.C. 1960-348, and gaz- 
etted April 13, contain new provisions 
dealing with health and safety precautions 
for persons exposed in the course of their 
work to radioactive substances in excess 
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of specified quantities. The new regulations 
replace the regulations approved by P.C. 
1954-1643. 


Under the Act and regulations the Atomic 
Energy Control Board has maintained a 
strict control over the distribution and use 
of radioactive materials in Canada. It has 
been the practice of the Board, before per- 
mitting any person to obtain such materials, 
to satisfy itself that he has adequate facili- 
ties to handle the material requested and 
that his. proposed operations will not cause 
a health and safety hazard..The Radiation 
Protection Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare advises the 
Board with respect to radiation hazards. 
This method of contro] will be continued. 
The new section on health and safety, which 
has been adopted following discussion with 
provincial health authorities through the 
Dominion Council of Health, establishes a 
standard as to the maximum dose of radia- 
tion that atomic energy workers and the 
public generally should be permitted to 
receive, and provides further means for 
ensuring that the operations of users of 
radioactive materials do not result in ex- 
posures above these limits. 


The “prescribed substances” with which 
the regulations deal are uranium, thorium, 
plutonium, radioactive isotopes of other 
elements, deuterium and any substances con- 
taining any of these elements or isotopes. 
Appendix A of the regulations sets out 
“scheduled quantities” in microcuries of 
radioactive prescribed substances. A person 
whose regular business or occupation ex- 
poses him to quantities of radioactive pre- 
scribed substances in excess of the scheduled 
quantity is an “atomic energy worker’. 
Appendix B sets out the maximum permis- 
sible dose of ionizing radiation expressed in 
rem (unit of measurement of the dose of 
ionizing radiation) to which an atomic 
energy worker may be exposed. These 
standards are those recommended by the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection. 


Part VI of the regulations, entitled 
“Health and Safety Precautions,” applies 
to persons who “deal in” prescribed sub- 
stances. The term “deal in” includes pro- 
duce, import, export, possess, buy, sell, 
lease, hire, loan, exchange, acquire, store, 
supply, operate, ship, manufacture, consume, 
use and dispose of. The regulations provide 
that no person shall deal in radioactive 
prescribed substances in such a way as to 
expose any atomic energy worker to ionizing 
radiation in excess of the maximum per- 
missible dose or to expose any other per- 
son to ionizing radiation in excess of one 
tenth of that dose. A qualified medical 
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practitioner using radioactive prescribed 
substances for medical diagnosis, medical 
research or medical treatment is exempted, 
nor does this prohibition apply in relation 
to exposure to ionizing radiation “received 
by a person during emergency procedures 
undertaken to avert grave danger to life.” 

It is forbidden to employ any person as 
an atomic energy worker who is under 
18 years of age or who is known to be 
pregnant or whose health is such that, in 
the opinion of “the health authority,” em- 
ployment as an atomic energy worker would 
be undesirable. The function of “health 
authority” will be carried out by a senior 
officer of the Medical or Biology and 
Health Physics Division of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, a branch or division of 
a provincial health department concerned 
with radiation protection, or the Radiation 
Protection Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, depending on 
the location. 

No person shall use radioactive prescribed 
substances obtained under an order of the 
Board (the only way in which they can 
be obtained except in quantities specified 
in Part II of the Regulations and too small 
to be dangerous) for purposes or at places 
other than those specified in the order 
without further authorization from _ the 
Board. 

A number of rules are set out to be fol- 
lowed by a dealer in radioactive prescribed 
substances in excess of the scheduled quan- 
tity. 

In respect to his employees, he must 
arrange for every atomic energy worker to 
be given a medical examination of such 
nature and at such intervals as the Board 
may require on the advice of the health 
authority. He must also remove any em- 
ployee from atomic energy work if the 
Board so advises. 

He must follow procedures and techniques 
adequate to prevent exposure in excess of 
the maximum permissible dose. These pro- 
cedures and techniques are not set out in 
the regulations, but recommended codes of 
practice drawn up by experts in Canada 
and other countries are available. He must 
comply with all general or specific pro- 
cedures laid down or approved by the 
Board, or any special instructions issued by 
an “inspection officer”. An “inspection offi- 
cer” means a federal or provincial officer 
authorized by the Board to act as an 
inspector under these regulations. 

Another provision requires dealers to 
provide such radiation detection and measur- 
ing instruments as the Board may require. 
It is the responsibility of the dealer to see 
that such instruments are available and are 


used by every atomic energy worker under 
his control. Where any atomic energy 
worker may or is likely to receive a whole 
body dose of ionizing radiation at a rate 
in excess of 1.5 rem per year, monitoring 
films or other devices approved by the 
Board for recording cumulative exposure 
must be provided. 

Warning labels and signs are to be placed 
on any container in which any radioactive 
substance in excess of the scheduled quan- 
tity is stored or used, together with infor- 
mation respecting the nature, quantity and 
date of measurement of the radioactive 
material. The above provision does not 
apply, however, to a laboratory or a factory 
container in which radioactive materials 
may be stored or used temporarily under 
the control of or in the presence of an 
atomic energy worker. Neither does it apply 
to a shipping container for radioactive 
materials labelled in accordance with the 
regulations of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners or other transportation authority, 
provided the shipping container is not the 
container in which the substance is stored 
or used. 

Each area, room or enclosure in which 
radioactive materials are used in quantities 
having activity in excess of one hundred 
times the scheduled quantity, or where a 
person might, in a normally accessible place, 
receive a dose of 0.0025 rem in a hour, 
must be clearly marked with an approved 
radiation warning symbol and signs indicat- 
ing the radiation level. 

In addition to the records required under 
other Parts of the regulations, the dealer 
must keep adequate records showing (1) 
the quantities of radioactive prescribed sub- 
stances produced or obtained by him and 
the orders under which they were produced 
or obtained; (2) the disposition of such 
substances; (3) the amount of exposure, as 
recorded by monitoring films or other 
devices, to which every atomic energy 
worker is subjected. These records are to 
be available to an inspection officer and to 
the health authority and may not be dis- 
posed of without the Board’s authorization. 


The reports of the medical examinations 
of the atomic energy workers must also be 
sent to or made available to the health 
authority. 

If there is any loss or theft of radioactive 
materials in excess of ten times the sched- 
uled quantity, a report must be sent to 
the appropriate inspection officer and health 
authority within 24 hours, and a complete 
report sent to the Board as soon as possible. 
The same procedure must be followed 
whenever an incident occurs leading to the 
exposure or suspected exposure of any 


person to ionizing radiation in excess of 
five rem. 

The Board may revoke or suspend any 
order when in the opinion of the Board 
there has occurred any failure to comply 
with its conditions or with the regulations. 
Further, failure to observe the provisions 
of the Act or regulations is an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the plastering trade 
were replaced by new provisions gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 98/60. 

Under the new regulations persons with 
at least four years experience in the plas- 
tering trade prior to the date of publication 
of these regulations (March 31) may be 
granted a certificate of qualification without 
examination, upon submission of proof of 
efficiency. Applications must be submitted 
within 90 days, however. The regulations 
further provide that an apprentice who has 
failed to qualify for a completion of 
apprenticeship certificate since January 31, 
1958 must do so before he may be granted 
a certificate of qualification. 

A person engaged in the plastering trade 
who applies for a certificate of qualifica- 
tion after the 90-day period will be required 
to take an examination in order to establish 
his proficiency. A candidate who fails may 
be reexamined after six months. If he fails 
the second examination he may apply for 
apprenticeship training, in which case he 
will be given an appropriate standing by 
the Apprenticeship Board on the recommen- 
dation of the local advisory committee. 

The qualifications for apprentices are 
unchanged. Applicants must be between 16 
and 24 years and preferably not over 21 
years and must have completed at least 
Grade 9 or its equivalent. As before, the 
Board may declare any other person eligible 
for apprenticeship on the recommendation 
of a local advisory committee. 

The term of apprenticeship remains four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period, with the usual exception for 
persons with previous experience or training 
in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is still one to three, with an employer who 
is himself a journeyman or who employs 
one journeyman again being permitted to 
hire one apprentice. 

The provisions with respect to educational 
classes, practical training, annual certificates 
of progress and final certificates of qualifica- 
tion are the same as before except that 
an apprentice who has been granted a com- 
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pletion of apprenticeship certificate is now 
automatically eligible for a certificate of 
qualification without fee. 

The minimum wage rates payable to 
apprentices in the plastering trade are also 
unchanged, ranging from 40 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s rate during the 
first six-month period to 90 per cent during 
the final year. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Safety regulations governing lumbering 
operations have been issued by the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board effective 
May 1. The new regulations, Alta. Reg. 
100/60, rescind Alta. Reg. 755/57 entitled 
“Safety Regulations Governing Logging, 
Sawmill and Woodworking” and apply to 
woods operations, the manufacture of lum- 
ber and the operation of sawing and plan- 
ing mills, as did those rescinded. 

The new regulations specifically state the 
responsibility of employers, supervisors and 
workmen. 

Every employer is required to ensure, 
to the best of his ability, that all his work- 
men know and comply with these regula- 
tions and any other accident prevention 
regulations that apply to the operations 
under his control. 

It is specifically stated as the respon- 
sibility of every supervisor and foreman 
that he shall see that the workmen under 
his supervision are not working in an unsafe 
manner or in unsafe circumstances. 

Every workman shall use the safeguards, 
safety appliances or devices furnished for 
his protection and shall not use any equip- 
ment or behave in a manner such as to 
endanger himself or any other person. 

It is a further responsibility of the em- 
ployer and supervisor to see that all tools 
and equipment are maintained in safe work- 
ing condition and that all working platforms 
are kept in good repair. Where working 
platforms are more than four feet in height, 
adequate hand rails are to be provided. 
Every employer is required to provide and 
maintain at each place where work is being 
performed an approved first aid kit. 

Personal safety equipment not specifically 
dealt with in the previous regulations is 
now prescribed. Every workman is required 
to wear a safety hat when engaged in any 
activity where a hazard from falling objects 
exists. The safety hats are to be provided 
by the employer, and from November to 
March, a suitable winter liner for the safety 
hat is also to be provided. Approved eye 
protective equipment is to be worn by work- 
men handling material liable to injure or 
irritate the eyes, or engaged in any work 
in which there is an eye hazard from flying 
objects or injurious light or heat rays. This 
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equipment is also to be provided by the 
employer. Where an employer is required 
to provide protective equipment he may lay 
down terms of security or deposit against 
breakage or damage other than ordinary 
wear and tear. 

As before, rules are set out dealing with 
woods operations such as falling, bucking, 
chain saw operation and yarding, decking 
and loading. All haul roads and private 
roads used for motor truck logging are 
required to be so constructed as to be safe 
and are required to be kept in a safe oper- 
ating condition. When icy conditions exist, 
sanding of dangerous hills and curves is 
required. 

All tractors working in the woods are 
required to be equipped with adequate steel 
guards for the protection of the driver. All 
trucks and trailers are required to conform 
to the Motor Vehicle Act regulations. 
Brakes are to be regularly and frequently 
inspected by a competent mechanic. Truck 
engines are not to be allowed to run idle 
in closed garages or other closed buildings 
unless provision is made to take care of 
exhaust fumes. A number of other require- 
ments related to the specific uses of vehicles 
in woods operations are also set out. 

As before, rules are set out governing 
the transportation of workmen by motor 
trucks or cars. It is now specifically pro- 
vided that no explosive or flammable 
material other than the necessary fuel supply 
for the vehicle shall be transported in a 
vehicle transporting workmen. 

Detailed safeguards are prescribed in 
regard to equipment used in sawmills. These 
include rules for the maintenance and guard- 
ing of saws, the safeguarding of conveyors, 
and approved methods of removing sawdust 
or shavings from pits or machines. A new 
section has been added setting out specific 
rules to make loads safe for piling and 
handling. 

Another new provision has been added 
dealing with the powers of the inspector. 
Where an inspector observes the use of 
unsafe equipment or the existence of unsafe 
working conditions not specifically covered 
by these regulations, he may issue an order 
requiring the employer or operator to make 
such changes as are necessary to remove 
the hazards. An inspector is either a member 
of the Accident Prevention Department of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board or of 
the Factories Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
British Columbia has issued Reg. 1/60 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 


replacing previous regulations (L.G. 1957, 
D. ose 


Designated as Part I, the new regulation 
governs the design, construction, installation 
and inspection of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels. It was authorized by O.C. 2984 and 
gazetted January 14. 

At the same time regulations governing 
low-pressure heating plants were issued 
(B.C. Reg. 2/60) designated as Part IV, 
approved by O.C. 2983. 


Part I 


Part I applies to all steam and hot water 
boilers, pressure vessels, heat exchangers, 
air receivers, liquid receivers, oil refineries, 
refrigerating plants, steam plants, steam 
processors, and any other pressure vessel, 
fitting or piping provided for by the Act. 
It does not cover a low-pressure boiler used 
to heat a building with less than four self- 
contained suites, a distribution main or 
service pipe regulated under the Gas Act, 
or a pipeline as defined in the Pipe-lines Act. 

The codes that are to be followed are 
those previously specified and many of the 
additional rules prescribed in the regula- 
tions have been repeated, but there are some 
changes. Among these changes are the 
following: 

Shop inspection is not now required for 
a low-pressure boiler with 30 square feet 
(formerly 50 square feet) of heating surface 
or less, a heat exchanger of the fin-tube 
type with 100 square feet of heating surface 
or less, or a hot water tank up to 24 inches 
in diameter. 

The manufacturer or his agent is now 
specifically required to submit to the Chief 
Inspector for approval drawings and speci- 
fications of any fittings intended for use 
on a boiler, pressure vessel or pressure 
piping before it is sold or offered for sale 
in British Columbia. 

Every welding procedure and perform- 
ance test must comply with Section IX, 
“Welding Qualifications” of the A.S.M.E. 
Code or the A.S.A. Code for Pressure 
Piping. 

Authority for approval in connection 
with certain matters and for the allotting of 
registration numbers is now vested specific- 
ally in the Chief Inspector. 

When an inspection is being made, the 
owner or operator of a boiler or pressure 
vessel is required to provide the inspector 
with specified assistance. New provisions 
are incorporated to safeguard the inspector 
from hazards of steam, hot water or gas. 

A new feature of the regulations is pro- 
vision for an Advisory Board to be 
appointed by the Minister. It is to consist 
of nine members including the Chief Inspec- 
tor (Chairman); the Assistant Chief In- 
spector (Vice-Chairman); two professional 
engineers representing manufacturers of 


equipment governed by the Act; two repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Welding Society, 
one of whom must have a welder’s certifi- 
cate; two first class engineers engaged in 
steam plant operation; and a representative 
of the Canadian Plumbing and Mechanical 
Contractors Association. The Board mem- 
bers are to be appointed for two years. 
The Board’s functions will be to advise the 
Chief Inspector in connection with the 
qualifications and examination of engineers 
and welders; the review of evidence con- 
cerning the issue, cancellation, or suspension 
of certificates or permits; the review of tech- 
nical evidence with respect to boiler or 
pressure vessel accidents; and appeals to 
the Minister from decisions of the inspec- 
torate. 

It is now specifically stated that every 
person who constructs, repairs, welds, in- 
stalls, operates, uses, or transports a boiler, 
pressure vessel, refrigeration plant, or other 
equipment in contravention of the regulation 
is guilty of an offence. A further provision 
prohibits the issue of a certificate of inspec- 
tion unless all requirements of the regulation 
have been complied with. 


Part IV 


The regulations governing low-pressure 
heating plants apply to all steam boilers 
operating at pressures not exceeding 15 
p.s.i., and to hot water heating and hot 
water supply boilers operating at pressures 
not exceeding 160 p.s.i. or temperatures not 
exceeding 250 degrees Fahrenheit. Boilers 
of 3 horsepower or less in capacity, as 
well as several other categories of boilers 
and pressure vessels, are exempted. 

A general requirement provides that no 
person may operate a boiler unless the 
owner has a certificate of inspection. An- 
other general provision specifies that a 
welder may not do any welding, nor may 
a person employ a welder for work in 
connection with a boiler, pressure vessel or 
pressure piping, unless the workman has a 
valid welder’s certificate. 

Other sections deal with permits, installa- 
tion of boilers, fittings, safety-valves and 
relief-valves, hot water supply boilers, con- 
trols, boiler rooms and contravention of 
the regulation. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has made Reg. 83/60 under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act relating 
to protection against electric contacts. 
Gazetted April 7, it supersedes Reg. 415/ 59 
(L.G., March, p. 284), and was made 
effective from January 1, 1960. 

As before, material may not be handled 
or equipment operated within 10 feet of 
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any energized electrical transmission or dis- 
tribution system unless specified precautions 
are taken. The same precautions as were 
previously specified are required. 

A new provision requires that when an 
assurance has been obtained from the per- 
son controlling the electrical system that the 
electrical conductors will be de-energized, 
effectively guarded against contact, displaced 
or rerouted from the work area, the assur- 
ance must be made known to all persons 
allowed in the area, as well as posted for 
inspection. 

If the electrical system is not de-ener- 
gized the watchman responsible for the 
movement of equipment must be provided 
with a positive signal which he must use 
in signalling the operator to stop his equip- 
ment. 


Manitoba Workmen's Compensation Act 


In Manitoba, the operation of board of 
school trustees was removed from the com- 
pulsory coverage section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by a regulation gazetted 
on April 16 as Man. Reg. 17/60. 

The new provision makes it clear, how- 
ever, that a school board may apply for 
voluntary coverage under Section 54 (1) of 
the Act. In such circumstances, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may prescribe 
such terms and conditions as it deems 
proper. 


Newfoundland Regulation of Mines Act 


The Newfoundland Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 1) and 
(No. 2) Regulations, 1960, issued under 
the Regulation of Mines Act, were gazetted 
March 29, effective April 1. 

No. 1 regulations amend the provisions 
that came into effect April 1 requiring 
medical examinations for persons employed 
in dust-exposure occupations (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1322). As amended, they now 
specify that where a medical examiner was 
not available, a person may be employed 
in a dust-exposure occupation without a 
medical certificate for a maximum period of 
three months, provided that he has not 
been previously so employed since the 
regulations came into force on April 1. 

No. 2 regulations amend the rule requir- 
ing that no internal combustion engine may 
be operated underground unless approval 
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in writing has been obtained from the chief 
inspector, by revoking the specific condi- 
tions of approval. It was formerly a condi- 
tion of approval that an engine had been 
certified for underground use by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys of 
Canada, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, or the 
Safety and Mines Research Establishment 
of the British Ministry of Fuel. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Operating Engineers Act deal- 
ing with qualifications for a first-class 
stationary engineer’s certificate was gazetted 
on April 2 as O. Reg. 79/60. 

The new provision states that an applicant 
who has a degree in engineering must obtain 
a minimum mark of 70 on his statutory 
examination. Amendments issued in March 
(EG. April. Dp?) 37/7) shad © reduced the 
minimum mark from 70 to 60. 

The minimum age for an applicant with 
a degree remains 25 years and, as before, 
the candidate must be the holder of an 
Ontario second class engineer’s certificate 
or other certificate considered equivalent 
by the Board. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Trade schools giving courses in practical 
nursing and the operation of heavy equip- 
ment (road type) were brought under the 
Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act by 
O. Reg. 87/60 gazetted on April 16. 

The new regulations stipulate that in the 
case of a school offering a course in prac- 
tical nursing, the operator must include in 
the contract a clause stating that such a 
course does not entitle a student to any 
credit toward a certificate as a nursing 
assistant under the Nursing Act, 1951. They 
also make it clear that the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act and regulations do not apply 
to a course in practical nursing within the 
scope of the Nursing Act, 1951. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has renewed until May 1, 1961 its order 
providing for annual vacations with pay 
CNo. 35.°1957); > The’ renewal” order; was 
approved by O.C. 416 of March 30 and 
gazetted April 9. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation oi 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of March slightly higher 
than at end of February, 7 per cent higher than year earlier, statistics” show, 
but seasonal claimants aside, regular claimants decline from February to March 


The number of claimantst for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit on March 31 was 
1 per cent higher than the total on Feb- 
ruary 29 and 7 per cent higher than the 
total on March 31, 1959. The number of 
seasonal benefit claimants at the end of 
March this year was 15 per cent higher 
than the number at the end of February 
but 4 per cent lower than at the end of 
March last year. 


The number of regular benefit claimants, 
therefore, declined from February to March 
this year but was 13 per cent higher than 
the number on March 31, 1959. 


Claimants on March 31, 1960 numbered 
823,000, of whom 248,500 were seasonal 
benefit claimants; on February 29, 814,200, 
of whom 217,100 were seasonal; and on 
March 31, 1959—766,900, of whom 258,- 
300 were seasonal. 


The number of fishermen on seasonal 
benefit was 23,900 on March 31, which was 
substantially less than the number of 29,200 
at the end of February, but almost the 
same as at the end of March last year. 
The drop since February reflects the ex- 
haustion of benefit rights. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during March numbered 283,500, an in- 
crease of almost 20 per cent over the 
number in February and nearly 25 per cent 
more than in March last year. This was 
the heaviest volume of initial and renewal 
claims ever filed in March. Seasonal declines 
in employment in forestry, together with 
the delay in construction work caused by 
cold weather and snow were partly respon- 
sible. 


The increase in initial claims compared 
with February is partly due to the exhaus- 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





tion of regular benefit, the recipients of 
which then apply for seasonal benefit. Such 
cases do not constitute an increase in unem- 
ployment. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 733,000 for March, 
an increase of 8 per cent over the 677,300 
estimated for February but 4 per cent less 
than the estimate of 763,200 for March 
1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.20 in March, $22.00 in February and 
$21.58 in March last year. 


Insurance Registrations — 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,004,826 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 326,636, an increase of 189 since 
February 29. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During March 6,818 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,048 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 130 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,640 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 195 cases, 
35 against employers and 160 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
Or misrepresentations numbered 1,813.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March. totalled 
$26,653,405.197 compared with $24,841.,- 


607.92 in February and $18,238,257.70 in 
March 1959. Benefits paid in March totalled 
$74,844,835.897 compared with $62,585,- 
968.43 in February and $65,826,604.67 in 
March 1959. The balance in the fund on 
March 31 was $359,949,596.117; on Feb- 
ruary 29 it was $408,141,026.31 and on 
March 31, 1959, $499,811,157.51. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1725, March 22, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 27 years of age, filed an 
initial application (postal) for benefit which 
became effective on May 10, 1959, and was 
registered for employment as a stenographer. 
She had worked as a teller for the Royal 
Bank of Canada in Redwater, Alta., from 
August 1, 1950 to April 30, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left to join her husband who, 
earlier, had been transferred by his em- 
ployer to Iosegun Lake, Alta. Her rate of 
pay is reported in the application as $2,650 
a year. 

On May 22, 1959, the insurance officer 
requested the manager of the Edmonton 
local office to ascertain if there would be 
reasonable opportunities of employment for 
the claimant in Iosegun Lake. The only 
information he apparently obtained was that 
it was “very isolated”. 

On May 25, 1959, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from May 10, 1959, because, in his 
opinion, she was not available for work 
in that she was residing in an area where 
there were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment for her (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 

On June 11, 1959, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 


I wish to appeal the disqualification against 
me. I am ready, willing and able to go to work 
immediately. There are jobs at Iosegun Lake 
and I have applied for them. I inquired at 
Canadian Well Services, where they employ 
girls in office work. They are not stenographers 
but I am willing to do office work. They said 
they would get in touch with me if anything 
became available. My husband and I live in 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
7All figures for March 1960 are subject to revision. 
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a trailer right there in the town and I am 
easily contacted. (The town is Fox Creek but 
the Post Office is called Iosegun Lake as 
there is already a “Fox Creek” P.O.). 

There is also a clothing store opening up 
and I contacted them about a sales clerk job. 
He said he didn’t know whether he and his 
wife could handle it alone or not as they have 
children and his wife may not be able to 
manage both jobs. They would therefore need 
help and he will let me know. 

We have no children and there is not much 
to do in a small trailer so there is nothing to 
stop me from working. I also enquired in 
Valleyview at the Bank of Montreal but they 
had no openings. This is 52 miles from us but 
if I could get a job there and we had two pay 
checks coming in, we would move the trailer 
there as it would be worth it. We have a car 
and my husband could travel back and forth. 

I am also willing to go to Whitecourt but 
I have made no actual inquiries there. This is 
52 miles the other direction. Valleyview would 
be more convenient as my husband’s office is 
there (Peace River Pipeline) and he actually 
did live there two months before I went up. 

I feel I am certainly available for work as 
the U.I. Act requires and wish my case recon- 
sidered. I made these inquiries at Can. Well 
Services before I even applied for insurance. 


The claimant’s case came before a board 
of referees at a session held in Edmonton 
on June 26, 1959. The board, by a unan- 
imous decision, dismissed the appeal on 
the following grounds: 

Notwithstanding that the claimant was prob- 
ably willing to take employment and has a good 
work record, the board was of the opinion 
that she had failed to prove that she was 
available for work from 10 May, 1959 within 
the meaning of the Act. It is noteworthy that 
she applied at two different places and was 
unable to find employment, and it is therefore 
doubtful that she will in fact find employment. 
By moving to this area she has restricted her 
availability. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, chiefly on the grounds “that 
the Board did not give proper weight to 
the undisputed fact that the applicant 
actively sought work in a broad range of 
callings and showed willingness to move 


some fifty miles from her presently located 





home should there be openings at Valley- 
view or Whitecourt. Thus the applicant 
extended rather than restricted her avail- 
ability for work. Further, the applicant was 
not given the opportunity to present her case 
in person before the Board of Referees.” 


The claimant’s solicitor wrote a letter 
to the Claims Division of the Commission 
in Edmonton, dated September 28, 1959, 
requesting that the letter “be presented to 
the Umpire as an elaboration of the repre- 
sentations previously made.” His main con- 
tention was that, as Iosegun Lake is on the 
new highway to the Peace River District, 
which is in the midst of rapid expansion 
as a result of oil discoveries in that area, 
the work opportunities there were far 
greater than the location from which the 
claimant had moved. 


(The respective population of the places 
mentioned in this summary is, according 
to the claimant’s solicitor, as follows: Red- 
water: 1,200; Iosegun Lake: 400; Valley- 
view: 973; Whitecourt: 687). 


In view of the solicitor’s letter of Sep- 
tember 28, 1959 referred to above, the 
Registrar of the Umpire requested the Chief 
of the Claims Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission to obtain fur- 
ther information. As a consequence, the 
Manager of the local office at Edmonton 
wrote to the Regional Claims Officer on 
February 22, 1960, in part, as follows: 


In connection with your request for infor- 
mation regarding the employment of females in 
the towns of Iosegun Lake, Redwater, Valley- 
view and Whitecourt, we have the following 
to report: 


Iosegun Lake—Iosegun Lake has 9 em- 
ployers. There are approximately 7 female 
employees in that hamlet. These are made 
up of cooks, waitresses and a store clerk. 
The businesses are mainly small garages and 
service stations servicing the oil industry. 
Cooks and waitresses are employed in one 
small coffee shop. 


Redwater—Redwater has 28 employers 
and approximately 17 females are employed 
in the town. There is one bank which has 
3 female employees. The majority of the 
other female workers are employed as store 
clerks, waitresses and cooks. 


Valleyview—Valleyview has 41 employers 
and approximately 38 female workers are 
employed in the town. There is one bank 
which employs 1 female. The majority of 
female workers are employed as_ cooks, 
waitresses, telephone operators and_ sales 
clerks. 


Whitecourt—Whitecourt has 56 employers 
and approximately 55 female workers in the 
town. There is one bank which employs 1 
female. The majority of female workers in 
the town are cooks, waitresses, motel maids, 
and sales clerks. There is also a very small 
number of office clerks. 


Over the past year we have received 8 orders 
from the areas concerned constituting 24 
vacancies. All orders were for service workers 
including cooks, waitresses, etc. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I cannot 
attach much weight to the fact that the 
local office, “over the past year,” received 
notification of only 24 vacancies from an 
unspecified number of employers in the 
areas referred to, chiefly because there is 
no evidence that such vacancies represented 
all or at least a substantial portion of all 
the employment openings for female help 
that had occurred in those areas. Nor can I, 
as I usually do, and I say this with all due 
deference to the board of referees, ascribe 
much significance to the fact that its deci- 
sion was unanimous, because the only infor- 
mation apparently supplied to the board by 
the local office regarding the conditions of 
the labour market in the areas under review 
was that Iosegun Lake is a “very isolated” 
place. 


Unlike the board of referees, I am in a 
more fortunate position, as the information 
which has since been obtained from the 
local office shows that there were reason- 
able opportunities of employment of the 
kind that the claimant proved she was 
willing and ready to accept, i.e., office and 
sales clerk work, in three of the towns or 
villages mentioned, namely Iosegun Lake, 
Valleyview and Whitecourt. 

In accordance with the views which I 
expressed in a recent similar case, i.e., CUB- 
1712, I consider that the claimant should 
have been given a reasonable period of time 
to thoroughly explore the employment situa- 
tion in those three towns or villages, and 
I feel that, in view of her nine years of 
continuous employment, 18 weeks, based on 
two weeks for each year of employment, 
would constitute such a period in the par- 
ticular circumstances of her case. 

I therefore decide to remove the dis- 
qualification for the 18 weeks commencing 
the first day of her period of unemploy- 
ment, viz., May 1, 1959. 

But for that latter-mentioned modifica- 
tion, the claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1727, March 22, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman, 50 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on Novem- 
ber 9, 1959 after she became separated from 
her employment as a general office clerk on 
November 6. The reason given for such 
separation is “Left voluntarily when asked 
to work part-time. Wants and needs full- 
time work...” The employer submitted to 
the local office his own version of the 
separation which reads: “Laid off from full- 
time work as we had not sufficient work 
for her services full time.” 
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The insurance officer on the strength of 
these declarations disqualified the claimant 
from November 8 to December 19, 1959, 
for having voluntarily left her employment 
without just cause (Section 60 (1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on November 17, 1959, and stated: 


True, I left...on November 6, 1959, as (my 
employer) was unable to keep me on full 
time. (His) mistrust of me and accusations he 
made regarding his business has taken its toll 
on my health and in the past two months have 
lost 12 pounds and my nerves are very bad. 
Although I was trying to carry on and I’m 
sure (he) was satisfied with my work, when 
things became slack and he asked me to work 
part time, I thought it was an opportunity to 
sever connections and try to find full time 
employment in more serene surroundings. I 
worked thirteen months for (him) and I might 
mention before I started with him in October 
1958 he had five girls in one year pass in 
and out of his office which might raise a 
question as to his method of dealing with his 
employees. 


The majority of the board of referees, 
on December 3, 1959, dismissed the appeal 
on the following grounds: 

It is the majority decision of the Board, on 
the evidence before them, that the Claimant 
did voluntarily leave her employment without 
just cause within the meaning of the Act. We 
feel that the Claimant should have accepted 
the part-time work which was offered her until 
she had some assurance of other work to go 
to. The Board has taken into consideration 
Umpire’s Decision CUB-768, which is con- 
sidered parallel to this particular case. 

Regarding the question of whether or not 

the claimant voluntarily left her employ- 
ment without just cause, the dissenting 
member of the board expressed the follow- 
ing opinion: 
_...She did not, she was laid off from full- 
time work. It is my feeling that part-time work 
is not suitable employment within the meaning 
of the Act and the Claimant could be losing 
full-time employment by accepting part-time 
work. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and stated inter alia that she could not 
accept work offered on a part-time basis at 
a low wage rate, because the wage was not 
sufficient for her needs and it would greatly 
impede her efforts to obtain other suitable 
employment during the period when jobs 


were scarce and must be sought out. The 
employment was not suitable on these 
grounds and also because of unsatisfactory 
working conditions. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Gener- 
ally speaking, an insured person who volun- 
tarily leaves his employment solely because 
it does not or would not provide him with 
full-time employment is justified in so doing 
only when he has assurance of other full- 
time work. In the present case, the claimant 
has failed to show that the circumstances 
were such as would meet this condition. 

Admittedly, the claimant’s weekly wages, 
in view of the shorter working hours, would 
necessarily have been lower than those 
which she received while working full time. 
However, there is no evidence on file to 
show that such wages would not have been 
at the prevailing rate in the district for 
the same kind of work. 

As to the dissenting member’s opinion 
that the claimant might have lost full-time 
employment by accepting part-time work, 
I would refer him to decision CUB-1030, 
wherein the Umpire said that it is “better 
for a claimant to keep his employment and 
to seek a better position in his leisure hours 
than to throw himself totally out of work.” 


The claimant’s allegation that her em- 
ployer’s “mistrust of me and accusations 
he made regarding his business had taken 
its toll on my health” is not only too vague 
in description but lacks substantiation and, 
therefore, cannot be accepted as evidence 
which would have a bearing on the case. 

For the above reasons, I must dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. However, as neither the 
insurance officer nor the board of referees 
appear to have taken into account that the 
claimant left because of having to accept 
part-time work only, I hereby direct that 
the period of disqualification be reduced 
to one equalling the number of days’ work 
which the insurance officer, after investiga- 
tion, finds that the claimant would have 
worked during the period of six weeks 
following the date of her separation from 
employment. 


This Man’s Not Too Old to Work 


An elderly carpenter in Sydney, N.S., apparently does not believe in retire- 


ment at 65. 


Early last month, after being without work six months, Joseph White obtained 


a job in his trade with a local contractor. He reported this to the local Unemploy- 
ment Commission office and gave notice that he no longer required unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

On turning up Mr. White’s file, the NES clerk received a surprise: Mr. White 
is 91 years old. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 202 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 153 contracts in these categries 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

. (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Mefence Construction (1951) Ltd. «02 se. 1 $ 87,574.36 
Defence Production (March Report) ....................... 108 921,137.00 
BTM ICO Ae IO tts eet lRe 2 8s ha eo acne ac el ase 17 120,938.46 
ICM VOTKS “6 9 Ootteros $4 fea os Rae: Bei Re oe 1 8,364.00 
ON (CLAN ag C8 eet Re a coe a PA A 3 A S1OnsS 














The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 


for each classification of workmen deemed 


to be required in the execution of the work. 








These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. : 
Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 
Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be Paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 


a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $7,169.27 was collected from 7 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
253 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Morden Man: Henry J Martens, construction of controlled temperature storage 
addition, fruit processing laboratory, Experimental Farm. near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit 
Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction Co of Canada Ltd, Poole Construction 
Co Ltd (Joint Venture), construction of downstream tunnels of South Saskatchewan 
River Dam. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, *supply & installation of fire alarm boxes. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Laurentian Landscape Ltd, planting of trees in married quarters area 
(Job 64/54). St Hubert Que: Rodighiero Construction Co Ltd, construction of stage 11 
extension to existing stage 1 school (DND 9/59). Clinton Ont: Alf Erickson Construction, 
construction of 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Fort Erie Ont: Hubert Henkel, *installation 
of metal eavestrough on 25 housing units (Project 5/48). Regina Sask: Klassen Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of 110 housing units (FP 1/58). Edmonton Alta: Robert 
Simpson Co Ltd, supply & installation of floor tile for 106 apartment units, Highlands 
Court; DeVac Western Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, Highlands Court. 
New Westminster B C: J Nachbar, *maintenance of grounds, apartments. Vancouver B C: 
Mainland Installation Ltd, *restoration & repair of 3069-3055 West 4th Ave; Northwestern 
Painting Co, painting of hallways in apartments, Vancouver Terraces; David Hunter’s 
Garden Shops Ltd, *maintenance of grounds, apartments. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: W J Christie, renovations to school heating system 
& hot water heating. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Sorensen & Sons (Edmonton) Ltd, 
construction of basements, Ermineskin, Samson, Louis Bull & Montana Reserves. Williams 
Lake Indian Agency B C: Hilmar Wolf Construction, construction of two bedroom home, 
Alkali Lake day school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Shearwater N S: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardant painting within hangars 6, 7 & 8, 
RCN Air Station. Valcartier Que: W Rourke, Ltd, addition to bldg 64, CARDE. Barriefield 
Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, replacement of switch gear & installation of off peak water 
heater control. Hagersville Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, construction of transformer sub- 
station. Camp Borden Ont: Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
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steel for Technical Training Bldg; Ellis Don Ltd, construction of Technical Training Bldg, 
including outside services. Camp Petawawa Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plant, stage 1. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of electronics laboratory extension. Ralston Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, 
interior painting of 68 housing units & two suites, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox 
B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, clearing & grubbing, RCAF Station. Esquimalt 
B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of electrical services on seaward defence jetty. 


Building and Maintenance 


Centralia Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of 
barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant 
painting of four bldgs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Frogett & van der Mout, interior 
painting of seven bldgs & fire retardant coating interior of seven bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Ottawa Ont: Landino Zuccarini, replacement of windows, Wallis House. 


Department of Defence Production 


Eastern Passage N S: Fred Silver Ltd, interior painting of central heating plant, bldg 
No 56, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Nova Scotia Area: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co Ltd, *repairs & servicing of jointly-owned telephone lines & equipment, DND (Navy). 
Shearwater N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, *repair of station infirmary, bldg No 49, 
RCN Air Station. Saint John N B: H L MacGowan & Son Ltd, refinishing hardwood floors 
& interior painting of specific areas, HMCS Brunswicker. St. Johns Que: Herve Lacasse 
& Cie Ltd, supply & installation of automatic fire detection system, RCAF Station. 
Peterborough Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, resurfacing of drill hall floor, Armoury. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, extension to locker room facilities in Recrea- 
tional Bldg, RCAF Station; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, *routine repair of roads, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, *overhaul of automatic fire 
sprinkler & detection system, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Canessco Ltd, *cleaning & 
flushing of storm & sanitary sewer systems, Griesbach Barracks. Whitehorse Y T: Nelson’s 
Ltd, repairs to heating system, bldg 200. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: The Day Company of Canada Ltd, installation of partial dust 
control system in Grain Elevator. Montreal Que: Frank Lappan Ltd, construction of 
bituminous concrete paved road with drainage system & extension of water supply system, 
Sections 57-61; The Highway Paving Co Ltd, supply & laying of asphalt paving on lower 
floor of Sheds 8 & 10 extension; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of wharf area & drainage 
at Sections 8W-10W. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


St John’s Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, construction of powder magazine, Signal 
Hill National Historic Park. Prince Edward Island Park P E I: Wilson & Moore Ltd, 
*supply & installation of plumbing fixtures, Dalvay Hotel; Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, 
*installation of mechanical & electrical equipment, Stanhope Campgrounds pumphouse; 
Wilson & Moore Ltd, *installation & supply of forced warm air heating system, Stores 
Bldg, Dalvay. Baddeck N S: Roland J McRae, *construction of HD4 shelter, Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum; Seward A McRae, *construction of addition to Custodian’s 
Residence, Alexander Graham Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: 
Wm Matheson, “installation of two heating systems in warehouse & garage, Ingonish 
Beach. Fundy National Park N B: Lounsbury Co Ltd, replacement of water piping & 
fittings at swimming pool. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Saskatchewan Power Corp, 
*construction of power line to sewage pump houses, Waskesiu Townsite; Prince Albert 
Plumbing, Heating & Gas Ltd, plumbing & heating installations in existing bunkhouses & 
addition to bunkhouse, Waskesiu Townsite; High Line Electric Co Ltd, *electrical work 
in bunkhouse addition. Fort Norman, Fort Franklin & Fort Good Hope N W T: Yellow- 
knife Electric Ltd, supply & installation of fire alarm systems in day schools. Mackenzie 
Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, maintenance of highway. Norman Wells 
N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, supply & erection of school bldgs. 


Department of Public Works 


Corner Brook Nfld: Foundation Maritime Ltd, harbour construction (wharf & shed). 
Roddickton Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, wharf extensions. St John’s Nfld: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, harbour improvements (removal of sunken vessel S S Desola). Caribou 
N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, demolition 
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of Old Customs House. New Haven N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
breakwater. Whycocomagh N S: Owen Fisher, construction of post office. Saint John N B: 
George C Chittick Construction Ltd, demolition of Old Customs Bldg. Aurigny MI Que: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Baie Comeau Que: Manik Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Ste Catherine (Anse au Portage) Que: L’Atelier 
Mecanique de La Malbaie, wharf repairs. Etang du Nord MI Que: Les Entreprises De L’Est 
Ltee, harbour improvements. Lauzon Que: Concrete Repairs & Waterproofing Co Ltd, 
repairs to concrete walls of dry dock. Sherbrooke Que: Fabi & Fils Ltee, construction of 
parking lot, UIC. Senneterre Que: Alson Inc, construction of federal bldg. Stanhope Que: 
Fabi & Fils Ltee, paving, Customs & Immigration Terminal parking area. Leamington Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, wharf enlargement; Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of pile clusters. Manotick Ont: Watson Construction, construction of post office. Ottawa 
Ont: Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations & construction of elevator shaft, Rideau 
Hall; Landino Zuccarini, alterations to offices, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, repairs to Assay Division, Royal Canadian Mint, Sussex Drive; Strad- 
wick Tile & Flooring, pointing, washing & waxing marble, Supreme Court Bldg, Welling- 
ton St. South Woodslee Ont: D’Amore Construction (Windsor) Ltd, construction of post 
office. Toronto Ont: Speckert-Morris Ltd, construction of Postal Station “F”. Whitby Ont: 
Tracy Construction Inc, harbour improvements (west protection breakwater). Deloraine 
Man: F A France Construction Co Ltd, renovations & alterations to post office space 
in federal bldg. Matheson Island Landing Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Melita Man: Gerta Construction Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Winni- 
peg Man: North American Bldgs Ltd, construction of UIC Bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: 
Shelly & Young Construction Ltd, construction of fire escapes & related work, Indian 
Hospital. Kindersley Sask: Newson & Newson, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Maple Creek Sask: Veldhoen Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Calgary Alta: Kipp Kelly Ltd, installation of mail handling equipment, Postal Terminal. 
Galiano B C: Donald Courtney Festing, construction of post office. Patricia Bay B C: 
Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Penticton B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, wharf 
extension. Seabird Island B C: M Geyer, construction of bank protection. Inuvik N W T: 
Aklavik Constructors Ltd, road improvement (Townsite Development). 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Catalina Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. West Berlin N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, dredging. Bathurst N B: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Botsford N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, dredging. Campbellton N B: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Dalhousie N B: 
The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Lancaster N B: R A Corbett Co Ltd, alterations to 
screenline, post office. Moncton N B: MacBeath Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Spencer Bldg. Matane Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Quebec Que: E Rochette 
& Sons Ltd, installation of linoleum, Champlain Harbour Station. St Gedeon Que: Ernest 
Bolduc, dredging. St Romuald Que: Lionel Langlois, interior painting, public bldg. Fort 
William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, dredging in Mission River entrance channel. 
Haliburton Ont: J Taylor Construction, roof repairs & beam reinforcing, federal bldg. 
Lake Simcoe Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging in Jersey River & Maskinonge 
River. Leith Ont: E C King Contracting Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Bldg Cleaning 
Co Ltd, exterior cleaning of post office bldg, Sparks & Elgin Sts; Dominion Electric 
Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, Postal Station “B”; A Bruce Benson 
Ltd, installation of lavatory, Royal Mint; J A Hoskins, construction of photographic room, 
Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, Booth St; Sanco Ltd, cleaning of air intakes & radiator 
spaces, Veterans Memorial Bldg; F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, general alterations to 
Rideau Hall; Rene Cleroux, installation of gas service, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Leo Lariviere, general alterations, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; H H Popham Co Ltd, 
installation of steel partitions, Lorne Bldg; Servant Electric Reg’d, electrical changes, 
Lorne Bldg; A C McDonald & Sons, installation of buzzer system, Lorne Bldg; A McWade, 
alterations to Norlite Bldg; Sanco Ltd, general cleaning, Landriault Bldg; A G Reed, 
installation of fluorescent lighting, CEF Greenhouse; Phil’s Electrical, installation of 
lighting in house No 4, CEF Greenhouse. Port Arthur Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
dredging. Toronto Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. Fraser River B C: British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Fraser River (Sumas to Hope) B C: 
Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Scuffler Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver 
B C: Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, overhaul of dredge No 303; B C Marine Engineers & 
Shipbuilders Ltd, overhaul of workboat “Essington IT’. 
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Department of Transport 


Red Bay Labrador: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of single dwelling, fog 
alarm bldg, storage shed & demolition of existing dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Brier Island 
N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of double dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. Cape Sable N S: Wm E Smith, construction of single dwelling, Lightstation. 
Margaree Island N S: A J Campbell & A J MclIsaac, construction of reinforced concrete 
light tower & demolition of existing wooden light tower. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries 
Ltd, *construction of three twin screw diesel engined landing barges.. Truro (Bible Hill) 
N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construction of Meterological Observation Station. Partridge 
Island N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of reinforced concrete light tower, 
Saint John Harbour. Cape Whittle Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of double 
dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development of Airport. St Felix de Valois Que: Jean Jacques Longpre, con- 
struction of radio beacon bldg & related works. Seven Islands Que: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, construction of NDB bldg (Niaman), localizer bldg, glide path bldg, middle marker 
bldg, outer marker bldg & related work. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *repairs to 
Canadian Marine Ship N B McLean. Wiarton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of remote receiver bldg, remote transmitter bldg & addition to remote control 
bldg & related work. Edmonton Alta: N S Pawluik & Son Contracting Ltd, construction 
of sewage lagoons & associated works, International Airport. Pincher Creek Alta: Cooper 
Construction Ltd, moving of various bldgs from Cowley Airport & relocating same. 
Enderby B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg, 
power house & related work. Fort Nelson B C: Electric Power Equipment Ltd, construction 


of airport lighting facilities, including L1 approach lights on approach No 02. 





Expand Winter Works Program, Employment Committee Urges 


Expansion of the scope of the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program and 
earlier announcement of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s plans were recommended by the 
National Employment Committee at its 
74th meeting, held in Ottawa last month. 

In a resolution to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Committee 
urged the Government to include in the 
winter works program projects not at pres- 
ent authorized by the federal-provincial- 
municipal agreement. 

The Committee also passed a resolution 
recommending that the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission broaden the field 
covered by the program of seminars being 
conducted by the Commission to familiarize 
employers with the regulations governing 
employment and unemployment insurance 
and to obtain from employers suggestions 
on ways that the National Employment 
Service might more adequately meet their 
manpower requirements. 

Seminars are currently being held in 
co-operation with the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association from Newfoundland to 
the Lakehead. Plans are under way to ex- 
tend the program to the construction indus- 
try. The Committee urged that the seminars 
be extended to other industries in Canada 
as well. 

Raymond Brunet of Hull, Que., and 
Thomas B. Ward were appointed vice- 
chairmen of the Committee. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be 
held at Winnipeg on October 11, 12 and 13. 


Farmers’ Cash Income in 1959 


Canadian farmers received an estimated 
$2,786,000,000 in 1959 from the sale of 
farm products, participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops, net cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grains, and deficiency 
payments under the present farm prices 
support program, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

The estimate is slightly below the 1958 
level of $2,813,000,000 and compares with 
the record high estimate of $2,859,000,000 
in #1952. 





Publications Received in Library 
(Continued from page 630) 

69. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Careers for 
Women in the Physical Sciences. Washing- 
tons.GPO 1959. Pp. 77. 

Discusses careers for women in chemistry, 
physics, geology, astronomy and meteorology. 

70. Woopwarp, Joan. The Saleswoman; 
a Study of Attitudes and Behaviour in Retail 
Distribution. London, Pitman, 1960. Pp. 86. 

A report of a study carried out in four 
department stores. The findings are grouped 
under four headings: 1. Supply and utilization 
of staff; 2. Salary structure; 3. Conditions of 
work; and, 4. Personal and organizational rela- 
tionships. 


Miscellaneous 
71. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. [n- 
ternational Migration, 1945-1957. Geneva, 
1959. Pp. 414. 
Discusses political migration with particular 
reference to West Germany and _ Israel, and 
economic migration. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.1 per cent between April 
and May, from 127.5 to 127.4.* For May 
1959 it stood at 125.6. 

Decreases in the food and household 
operation indexes outweighed increases in 
the shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes. The clothing index was 
unchanged. 

The food component decreased 0.6 per 
cent from 120.9 to 120.2 as egg prices 
dropped 6 cents a dozen and lower prices 
were reported also for oranges and orange 
juice, tomatoes and bananas. Potato prices 
continued to rise, and beef, after declining 
for several months, rose between April and 
May. Pork prices were steady. 

A drop of 0.3 per cent in the household 
operation index from 123.5 to 123.1 was 
due largely to a seasonal decline in coal 
prices and sale prices on textiles. Some 
utensils and household supplies were higher. 
Insurance rates on household effects, priced 
in May, were also higher. 

The shelter index rose slightly from 143.3 
to 143.5, an increase of 0.1 per cent. The 
rent component was unchanged but home- 
ownership was higher, largely because 
property insurance, priced in May, was 
above last year’s level. 

An increase of 0.4 per cent in other 
commodities and services from 137.1 to 
137.6 reflected higher automobile insurance 
rates as well as price increases for theatre 
admissions, men’s haircuts, women’s hair- 
dressing and local transportation, the latter 
price change occurring in Toronto and 
Hamilton. New passenger cars showed sea- 
sonal price declines and gasoline prices 
were slightly lower. The clothing index was 
unchanged at 110.8 as only minor price 
changes occurred on a scatter of clothing 
items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1959) were: food 118.5, shelter 141.0, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.5, 
and other commodities and services 134.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1969 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
increased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between March and April 1960.+ The Van- 
couver index decreased 0.4 per cent, and 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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increases in the other nine cities ranged 
from a fractional 0.1 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary to 1.0 per cent in St. John’s. 

Higher food indexes were mainly respon- 
sible for movements in the total indexes, 
as foods increased in all regional cities 
except Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver. 
In the latter two cities, food indexes de- 
clined 0.1 per cent and 0.5 per cent respec- 
tively. Increases in the other eight regional 
cities ranged from 0.6 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina to 1.8 per cent in Montreal. 

Other commodities and services group 
indexes were up in all regional cities except 
Halifax and Saint John; the increase of 0.4 
per cent in St. John’s was the largest 
upward movement. Shelter indexes were 
unchanged in five of the ten regional cities, 
down in Toronto and Vancouver, and up 
in the remaining three. Clothing indexes 
showed mixed results, with five city indexes 
higher, three lower and two unchanged 
from March. Household operation indexes 
decreased in five cities, increased in four 
cities and remained unchanged in the 
remaining regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: St. John’s +1.1 to 115.6;+ Montreal 
+1.1 to 127.6; Winnipeg +0.7 to 124.7; 
Ottawa +0.6 to 128.0; Toronto +0.5 to 
129.7; Halifax +-0.3 to 127.0; Saint John 
+0.2 to 129.1; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 
123.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 123.4; 
Vancouver —0.5 to 128.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.7 per cent between 
March and April this year to 231.3 from 
229.6. Last year’s April index stood at 
ZV. 

Five of the eight main group indexes 
increased while two decreased and one was 
unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index re- 
corded the largest upward movement, rising 
lv? “per Scent to 2205.6 8from  202:29 alae 
animal products group index advanced 1.1 
per cent to 243.4 from 240.8, the non- 
ferrous metals group index rose 0.8 per 
cent to 179.0 from 177.6, the textile pro- 
ducts group index rose 0.6 per cent to 
229.6 from 228.2, and the wood products 
group index also rose 0.6 per cent to 306.2 
from 304.4. 

tOn base June 1951=100. 
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The non-metallic minerals group index 246.3; and West, up 0.5 per cent from 
declined 0.5 per cent to 185.5 from 186.4, 192.4 to 193.4. 
and the iron products group index edged 


Hono 256.2 from 256°3. U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1960 
The chemical products group index was Mainly bcause of a 1.5-per-cent increase 
unchanged at 188.4. in the food component, the United States 


The index of Canadian farm product consumer price index (1947-49=—100) rose 
prices at terminal markets advanced 0.9 to another record at mid-April; it advanced 
per cent from 218.0 to 219.9 between April 0.4 per cent to 126.2 from 125.7 at mid- 
29 and May 20. The field products index March. The food group index climbed 1.5 
moved up 0.9 per cent from 180.3 to 181.9, per cent over the month. 
and the animal products index rose 0.8 per The April 1960 index was 1.9 per cent 
cent from 255.8 to 257.8. Regional indexes higher than a year earlier, when the April 
were: East, up 1.1 per cent from 243.7 to index was 123.9. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for Accident Prevention List No. 140. 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
wishing to purchase them should communi- protection of Workers against lonising 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed Radiations. Geneva, 1959-1960. 2 volumes. 
may be borrowed by making application At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Interna- 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, tional Labour Conference. 44th Session, Geneva, 
puewe: Sens rey apply youn ihe sae 1 contains a proposed Convention and 
library of their institution. Applications for , proposed Recommendation concerning this 
loans should give the number (numeral) topic. Part 2 contains a summary and short 


icati i : analysis of the replies of 53 member govern- 
of the publication desired and the month in open Uisecowitietiien en elish fandibrench) vee. 


which is was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. sions of the proposed texts. 
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2. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Hazardous Employment prohibited for Min- 
ors under State Child-Labor Laws. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 105. 


“A State-by-State summary of laws | and 
rulings prohibiting the employment of minors 
in hazardous occupations.” 


Annual Reports 


3. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazour. Report for the Year ending March 
31st, 1959. Fredericton [1959?] Pp. 47. 

4, SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
pour. Fifteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1959. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 94. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


5. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT. Plan for settling Jurisdictional 
Disputes Nationally and Locally. Approved 
by the Building and Construction Trades 
Dept., AFL-CIO. Agreements and Decisions 
rendered affecting the Building Industry by 
the American Federation of Labor [and 
others] January 1958. Washington, 1958. 
Pp. 145. Bound with: National Joint Board 
for Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes. 
Procedural Rules and Regulations... 

6. NATIONAL JOINT BOARD FOR SETTLE- 
MENT OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES. Proced- 
ural Rules and Regulations of the National 
Joint Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes, Building and Construction Indus- 
try. Amended May 8, 1958. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 16. Bound with: AFL-CIO. 
Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
Plan for settling Jurisdictional Disputes 
Nationally and Locally. 1958 ed. 


Automation 


7. JACOBSON, HOWARD BOONE, ED. Auto- 
mation and Society. Edited by Howard 
Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York, Philosophy Library [1959] Pp. 
Soa. 

Contains chapters dealing with the evolution 
of the concept and method of automation, its 
application to various important American 
industries, and the problems it raises in the 
areas of education, leisure, politics, business 
and public administration. There is a chapter 
by two Russian authors on automation in 
Russia. Also includes thirty-seven short case 
histories of automation in the U.S. and Canada. 

8. WEIK, MarTIN H. A Second Survey 
of Domestic Electronic Digital Computing 
Systems. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., 
Ballistic Research Laboratories, 1957. Pp. 
439, 

Describes the engineering and programming 


characteristics of 103 different electronic digital 
computing systems. 
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Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five broadcasts were pub- 
lished by the Federal Department of Labour 
in Ottawa in 1959 and 1960. 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Frontier College—a Tribute. Pp. 4. 


This is tribute to the late Dr. Edmund 
Bradwin, the second principal of Frontier 
College, who spent over fifty years with that 
institution. 


10. Cox, Rosert. International Labour 
Organization. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, a Canadian who is Chief of the 
Special Research and Reports Division of the 
ILO in Geneva, tells about the work of the 
ILO in under-developed countries. 


11. FRASER, GRAEME. Movie Making in 
Canada. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Vice-President of Crawley Films 
Limited in Ottawa, tells something about the 
Canadian motion picture industry. 


12. GriIzzLE, STANLEY G. Discrimination. 
Pp:.4, 


The speaker is Secretary--Treasurer of the 
Toronto CPR Division of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and a member of the 
Toronto and District Labour Committee for 
Human Rights. He talks about the Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act and about fair 
employment practices laws in six provinces: 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


13. Jarvis, Eprru. Careers in Canada’s 
Foreign Service. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, who was in charge of the 
assignment of stenographers for the Department 
of External Affairs, told about the duties of 
stenographers in her Department, both at home 
and abroad. 


Economic Conditions 


14. DuKE UNIveRsIry, DuRHAM, N. C. 
COMMONWEALTH-STUDIES CENTER. The 
American Economic Impact on Canada [by] 
Hugh G. J. Aitken [and others] Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. 176. 


“Papers...delivered and discussed at a 
summer seminar of the Duke University Com- 
monwealth-Studies Center in the summer of 
1959.” Contents: The Changing Structure of 
the Canadian Economy, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Influence of the United States, by 
Hugh G. J. Aitken. Recent American Influence 
in Canada, with Particular Reference to Econ- 
omic Factors and Canadian Reaction, by John 
J. Deutsch. Canadian Economic Policy from 
1945 to 1957, Origins and Influences, by W. A. 
Mackintosh. The Impact of United States 
Farm Policy on Canadian Agriculture, by 
Clarence L. Barber. The American Economic 
Impact on Quebec, by Maurice Lamontagne. 
The Flow of United States Investment Funds 
into Canada since World War II, by Irving 
Brecher. The Influence of American Labor 
Organizations and Policies on Canadian Labor, 
by Eugene Forsey. 


15. EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION. Final 
Report of the Managing Board; Final Period 
Ist July-27th December 1958. Paris, OEEC, 
1959. Pp.:85. 


—— 











16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. The Business Outlook, 1960; a Dis- 
cussion by the Conference Board Economic 
Forum and Guests held at...New York 
City, December 3, 1959. New York, c1959. 
Pp. 106. . 

A review of economic conditions in 1959 
and a forecast of things to come in 1960. 

17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Survey of Africa since 1950. New York, 
1959. Pp. 248. 

“Analyzes the economic structure of African 


countries and deals generally with patterns of 
economic development in those countries.” 


Economics 


18. Economics and the Policy Maker, by 
Sidney S. Alexander [and others] Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1959. Pp. 209. 

Contents: Economics and Business Planning, 
by Sidney §S. Alexander. Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Policy, by Gerhard Colm. The Problem of 
Creeping Inflation, by Neil H. Jacoby. Taxation 
Policy by Louis Shere—Monetary and Credit 
Policy, by Robert V. Roosa. Economics and 
Collective Bargaining, by Sumner H. Slichter. 
Competition and Monopoly, by Mark S. Massel. 
Economics and Economic Development, by 
Everett E. Hagen. 

19. UMBREIT, MYRON HENRY, Economics: 
an Introduction to Principles and Problems 
[by] Myron H. Umbreit, Elgin F. Hunt 
[and] Charles V. Kinter. 3d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 637. 


Education 
20. ALBERTA. ROYAL COMMISSION ..ON 
EpucaTION. Report. Edmonton, Queen’s 


Printer, 1959. Pp. 451. 


Senator Donald Cameron, chairman. The 
Royal Commission’s ‘“‘recommendations are 
designed to result in a curriculum of greater 
depth of content in essential fields of study 
and to provide for more intensive study under 
teachers more carefully selected and with more 
adequate professional qualifications. It has 
recommended a measure of decentralization of 
authority through the evolution of a system 
of accredited schools and community colleges, 
and it has emphasized the need to provide 
greater equality of educational opportunity for 
all the gifted, the handicapped and children in 
rural areas.” 


21. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. The 
Organization and Administration of Public 
Schools in Canada. 2d ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 232. 


Employees—Training 

22. SEYMouR, WILLIAM DoucLas. Oper- 
ator Training in Industry. London, Institute 
of Personnel Management, 1959. Pp. 52. 


“An outline of some recent developments 
in techniques of training, based on wartime 
experience in the services and munitions fac- 
tories and, more recently, on investigations into 
industrial skills and their acquisition in a 
number of universities and research _institu- 
uions, 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Meeting Man- 
power Needs for Technicians; Report of a 
National Conference on Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education, Washington, D.C., May 
13-17, 1957. Washington, 1957. Ppt. 


Employment Management 


24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Controlling Health and Wel- 
fare Costs. Washington, c1959. Pp. 14. 

Based on data submitted by 132 executives 
which revealed that all firms responding provide 
hospital and surgical benefits; most firms incor- 
porate medical care in their programs; and, 
some protect their employees against serious 
accidents and illnesses. The respondents were 
divided almost equally among those favouring a 
contributory plan and those who preferred a 
non-contributory plan. More than half prefer 
major medical insurance over a comprehensive 
plan. Most prefer continuing health and welfare 
coverage for employees after retirement. 


25. HARBRECHT, PAUL P. Pension Funds 
and Economic Power. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1959. Pp. 328. 

Partial Contents: The Advent of the Pension 
Trusts. What are the Pension Trusts? Objec- 
tives, Theory and Practice. Impact of Govern- 


ment Policies. Pension Trusts in 1960. A Policy 
for Pension Trusts. 


26. URWICK, LYNDALL F. The Correct 
Place of Personnel Activities in Business 
Organization. Toronto, Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto, 1958. Pp. 25. 

Talk delivered to the 16th Annual Confer- 


ence of the Personnel Association of Toronto 
on April 17th, 1958. 


Industrial Relations 


27. BROWN, ERNEST HENRY PHELPS. The 
Growth of British Industrial Relations, a 
Study from the Standpoint of 1906-14. 
London, Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 414. 

Discusses the conditions of the working 
classes, the conditions of work, the development 


of industrial relations, the growth of trade 
unions, industrial disputes, etc. 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
sultation and Co-operation between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations at the Industrial and National 
Levels. Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1959-1960. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5 (1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 44th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1960. 


Part 1 contains a proposed Recommendation 
on this topic. Part 2 contains a summary and 
a brief analysis of the replies and comments 
of 53 countries. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. An Account of an Asian Bipartite 
Study Tour on Labour Management Rela- 
tions to the United Kingdom and Federal 
Republic of Germany, 6 September-8 Nov- 
ember 1958. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1959. Pp. 205. 
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Discusses the social background of industrial 
relations, labour unions, employers’ asSSOci - 
tions, collective bargaining and the settlement 
of industrial disputes, joint consultation, and 
personnel management practices in Great Bri- 
tain and the Federal German Republic. 

30. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1959 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

Some of the topics discussed are: manage- 
ment teamwork, executive development, fringe 
benefits, management-union relations, and, 
white-collar unions. 


Inflation (Finance) 

31. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE 
on Economic Poticy. The Mechanics of 
Inflation, an Analysis of Cost and Demand 
Pressures on the Price Level; Report. Wash- 
ington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1957. Pp. 69. 


This report attempts to explain how inflation 
is caused, how it works, and what can be done 
about it. 


31. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Administered Prices 
and Inflation; Some Public: Policy Issues. 
Statement by Walter D. Fackler [Assistant 
Director] and Padraic P. Frucht on Price 
Prenotification (S. 215) for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, April 23, 1959. With Supplemental 
Materials. Washington, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1959. Pp. 81. 


The two speakers, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S.A., objected to a USS. 
Senate Bill which they claimed had two false 
imputations: (a) “a few dominant corporations 
have control over the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the price of basic commodities upon 
which all American economy depends,” and 
(b) “inflation will be checked if the pricing 
policies of these corporations are publicly re- 
viewed before increased prices may be made 
effective.” 


33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Progress against Inflation, a Series 
of Talks on the Subject by Homer Jones 
[and others] Wages, Productivity, and Prices, 
an Address by W. Allen Wallis. Delivered 
before Sessions of the Board’s 398th Meet- 
ing, held in Chicago on November 19, 1959. 
New York, 1960. Pp. 67. 


Titles of talks: Current Strength of Infla- 
tionary Forces, by Homer Jones. Wage Policies 
and Inflation, by Walter A. Morton. The 
Federal Budget, by Robert P. Mayo. Some 
Implications of Creeping Inflation, by Tilford 
C. Gaines. Inflation and the Balance of Pay- 
ments, by Frank A. Southard. 
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Labour Organization 


34, KENNEDY, ROBERT FRANCIS. The 
Enemy Within. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 


1960. Pp. 338. 


The author is the former Chief Counsel of 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 
He tells about the work of the Committee 
during its three years’ activities. 


35. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Unions and 
the Future. Eleventh Annual Conference, 
September 10 and 11, 1959. [Montreal, 
19597 |sPpre72s 


Contents: Unions in the Next Decade, by 
R. A. Lester. Some Aspects of the Canadian 
Wage Structure—Implications for Union Policy, 
by Sylvia Ostry. Reflections from Experience, 
by Oakley Dalgleish. Legislating the Internal 
Behaviour of Unions, by Archibald Cox. 
Federal Jurisdiction over Labour Relations—a 
New Look, by F._R. Scott. Panel Discussion. 


36. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. Trade 
Unions and Industrial Relations in the 
Soviet Union, by B. C. Roberts and Maria 
Feingold. London, The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 1958. Pp. 31. 


Some of the topics discussed are unions and 
the state, the structure of Russian trade unions, 
collective bargaining, incentive systems, the 
authority of Russian management, industrial 
relations, and social security. 

37. SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY. This 


Union Cause; the Growth of Organized 
Labor in America. 1st ed. New York, Har- 
per, 1958. Pp. 180. 


A history of American labour unions written 
for young people. 
38. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Union Constitution Provisions: Trusteeship. 
Reason for Trusteeship, Hearing Require- 
ments, Powers of Trustee, Duration, Ap- 
peals. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 38. 

An analysis of trusteeship provisions in 
114 trade union constitutions. 


Labour Supply 


39. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Military Manpower Requirements and Sup- 
ply, 1959-63. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 
10. 

40. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Man- 
power, Challenge of the 1960’s. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 24. 


Shows changes in the U.S. population and 
labour force which are expected to take place 
between 1960 and 1970. 


Labouring Classes 


41. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISsSION. Employer’s Handbook on Un- 
employment Insurance. 15th ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 42. 

42. CLARK, FREDERICK LEGROS. Age and 
the Working Lives of Men, an Attempt to 
reduce the Statistical Evidence to its Prac- 
tical Shape. London, Nuffield Foundation, 
1959. Pp. 67. 








Partial Contents: How Many Ageing Men 
become Incapacitated for Further Work through 
Chronic Invalidity? The Crucial Question. How 
Many of the Older Men have to moderate or 
change their jobs? How far does his job 
determine the Employment Prospects of an 
Older Man? At What Rates do Men really 
retire from Work and for What Causes? 

43. HARRISON, WILLIAM ‘TAYLOR. The 
Truth about Right-to-Work Laws; the Union 
Arguments, the People’s Case. Washington, 
National Right to Work Committee, 1959. 


Pp. *180: 

The author supports right-to-work legislation 
which would do away with the closed shop. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
tribution of the ILO to the Raising of 
Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural 
Communities, with Particular Reference to 
Countries in Process of Development. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 98. 

At head of title: Report 6. International 
Labour Conference. 44th session, 1960. 

Deals with the agricultural situation in the 
world. 

45. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Can Farmer and Labour Co-oper- 
ate? A Report of the Farmer-Labour Con- 
ference, Club Whitesands, June 27 and 28, 
1959. Toronto, 1959. Pp. [33]. 

Sponsored by the Farmer-Labour Co-ordinat- 
ing Council and the Farmer-Labour Committee 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour with the 
co-operation of the Ontario Farmers’ Union. 

46. SHULTZ, GEORGE PRATT, Ep. Labor 
Problems: Cases and Readings, by George 
P. Shultz and John R. Coleman. 2d ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. 546. 

This is a text book containing articles and 
excerpts from books. Some of the topics 
covered are union philosophy, management 
philosophy, collective bargaining, union secur- 
ity, wage administration, labour laws, and social 
insurance. 


Power (Mechanics) 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Radioisotopes in Industry, by John 
J. McMahon and Arnold Berman. New 
Work, 1959. Ppri36, 

“Radioisotopes are...used by industry to 
measure and control manufacturing processes; 
to inspect materials, parts, and finished prod- 
ucts; to determine the cause of processing 
difficulties; and to facilitate research.” Tells 
of the use of radioisotopes in the following 
industries: chemicals, crude petroleum and 
natural gas, drugs, electric and gas companies, 
electrical machinery, electronic components and 
accessories, fabricated metal products, food, 
paper, plastic materials, rubber, textile products, 
tobacco, etc. 

48. U.S. CoNGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Energy Resources and Tech- 
nology. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Automation and Energy Resources of 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, Eighty-Sixth Congress, 
First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
law 304, 79th Congress... Washington, 


Peo), ©1959 Ppr352: 


84176-7—7 


Hearings held Oct. 12-16, 1959. In these 
hearings such matters as the estimated require- 
ments and reserves of such fuel and power 
sources as coal, oil, gas, hydroelectric, the atom, 


the sun, shale distillation, etc., were con- 
sidered. 
Productivity 


49. BIRMINGHAM, ENG. UNIVERSITY. Fa- 
CULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Productivity and Economic Incentives, by 
J. P. Davison [and others] of the Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science, University 
of Birmingham. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1958. Pp. 306. 


The four authors conducted an investigation 
in factories, laundries, and co-operative stores. 
“The project was to test as exactly as possible 
the force of economic incentives upon the 
productivity, the earnings and the satisfaction 
(or otherwise) of groups of workers and to 
discover under what precise conditions the force 
was stronger or weaker.” 


50. EASTERFIELD, T. E. Productivity 
Measurement in Great Britain, a Survey of 
Recent Work. London, Great Britain, Dept. 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1959. 
Ppa: 

This report is arranged in four main sections: 
1. the problem of multiple inputs (such as 
labour, raw materials, fuel and power, machin- 
ery, etc.); 2. the problem of multiple outputs; 
3. a study of factors affecting productivity; and, 
4. the application of productivity studies to 
achieve practical results. 

51. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Problems of the Textile Industry 
in Europe; Final Report of the Milan Con- 
ference, by Jacques Michollin. Paris, OEEC. 
POSS TIED. ./. 

Includes reports of a trade union seminar 
held in Milan, May 13 to 17, 1957, sponsored 
by the European Productivity Agency, the 
International Federation of Textile Associations 
and the International Christian Federation of 
Textile and Clothing Workers. The topics dis- 
cussed at this Conference were: 1. Economic 
situation and structure of the industry; 2. Tech- 
nological evolution and productivity; 3. Work- 
ing and social conditions; 4. Wage policy and 
practices; 5. Vocational training and trade union 
education of textile workers. 

52. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Productivity in Ports; Final Report 
on the Conference held in Copenhagen from 
October 1 to 4, 1957, by K. Kuhne and 
A. J. Ledeganck. Paris, OEEC, 1959. Pp. 95. 

Report of an International Trade Union Con- 
ference on Productivity in Ports held in Copen- 
hagen from October 1 to 4, 1957. 

53. GOMBERG, WILLIAM. Labor’s Partici- 
pation in the European Productivity Pro- 
gram: a Study in Frustration. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1959. Pp. 240-255. 

Deals with American trade union participation 
in the administration of the Marshall Plan _in 
European countries through the European Co- 
operation Administration. 
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54. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Trends in Output per Man-hour in the 
Private Economy, 1909-1958. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 47, 46. 


“|. Presents indexes and average rates of 
change in output per manhour for the private 
economy, agriculture, and non-agriculture for 
the post-World War II period, 1947-58, and 
for the long-term period 1909-58. Estimates are 
also presented for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing for the period 1947-57.” 


Professional Workers 


55. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1959-60 
Edition. [Montreal, 1960?] Pp. 87. 


56. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. Scientific and En- 
gineering Manpower in Great Britain, 1959. 
London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 48. 


Sociology, Industrial 


57. Gross, Epwarpb. Work and Society. 
New York, Crowell, 1958. Pp. 652. 


Concerns the sociology of work. Discusses 
the world of work, three types of occupations 
(professional, white collar and blue collar), 
work organizations such as the farm, the 
restaurant, the factory, and work as it is 
related to unions and to ethnic groups. 

58. INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE COUN- 
CIL. INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICE ON 
THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL CHANGE. Changements techniques, éco- 
nomiques et sociaux; étude théorique. Social, 
Economic and Technological Change; a 
Theoretical Approach. Avec la collaboration 
de G. Balandier [et al. Paris, International 
Social Science Council] 1958. Pp. 355. 

Contents: Social Change as influenced by 
Technological Change, by H. T. Chabot [and 
others]. Analyse critique de concepts relatifs 
aux implications sociales du progrés technique, 
par H. Janne et S. Bernard. Measurement of 
Social Implications of Technological Change, 
by S. Kuznets. The Demographic Consequences 
of Changes in Productive Technology, by K. 
Davis. Measurement of Organizational and 
Institutional Implications of Changes in Pro- 
ductive Technology, by W. E. Moore. Social 
Implications of Technological Change as regards 
Patterns and Models, by R. First [and others] 
L’apport synthetique de l’anthropologie et de 
Vhistoire, par G. Balandier et C. Moraze. 


Taxation 


59. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Personal 
Corporations; a Study of Their Background 
and Treatment under the Canadian Income 
Tax, by Gwyneth McGregor. Toronto, 1960. 
Pp. 28. 


60. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The 
Post-War Taxation of Canadian Co-opera- 
tives, by R. Craig MclIvor. Toronto, 1959. 
Pp. ao: 
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61. CANADIAN Tax FOUNDATION. Report 
of Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual 
Tax Conference Convened by the Canadian 
Tax Foundation at... Quebec City, Novem- 
ber 19-20-12, 1959. Toronto, 1960. Pp. 294. 


Wages and Hours 


62. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Wage Incentives in 
Australian Industry, Principles and Cases. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government 
Printer, .1959.. Da. LLs- 


Describes the kinds of incentive schemes in 
effect in Australia and» includes nine case 
studies of plans in operation. 


63. SIBSON, ROBERT EarL. Wages and 
Salaries: a Handbook for Line Managers. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, c1960. Pp. 224. 


Contents: Management’s Stake in Wage and 
Salary Administration. The First Step: Job 
Evaluation. The Second Step: Pricing Job 
Value. The Role of Merit Rating in a Wage 
Program. The Importance of Wage Incentive 
Plans. Fringe Benefits as Additional Compensa- 
tion. Compensation of Exempt Employees. 
Administration of the Pay Program. 


64. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Gray Iron Foundries, April- 
June 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 32. 

Includes information on wages and hours, 
paid vacations, paid holidays, and health, insur- 
ance, and pension plans. 

65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Leather Tanning and Fin- 
ishing, May 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. 


Pp. 46. 

Includes information on wages, hours of 
labour, paid vacations, paid holidays, and 
health, insurance, retirement severance, and 


pension plans. 


Women—Employment 


66. GILDERSLEEVE, GENIEVE NORTHAM, 
Women in Banking; a History of the 
National Association of Bank Women. In- 
trod. by Ray M. Gidney. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 115. 


The National Association of Bank Women 
began in 1921 with a membership of 16 and 
by 1957 had almost 3,000 members. 


67. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Child Care 
Arrangements of Full-Time Working Moth- 
ers, by Henry C. Lajewski. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 26. 


A survey of working mothers employed full 
time and with children under 12 years of age 
to find out who looked after the children while 
their mothers worked, and where this care 
was provided. 


68. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Careers for 
Women in Retailing. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 52. 


Contents: Women and the Retailing Indus- 
try. Careers for Women in Department and 
Specialty Stores. Women as Owners of Small 
Stores. If You want a Career in Retailing. 


(Continued on page 623) 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 19, 19690 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
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INon=Woricul tures tage tie ac. ace eal ayers 20 100 429 646 245 137 

ANIL Apiary ace lle, a elt a ie Sater ome, one 6, 234 107 427 1 753 DER OA 10a 7 563 
HAR OCY CHES erty crak «cise ctalea'e ahnaaere 562 12 43 200 185 90 32 
BU At VICATS A..2008 8 os boda SR devas de 788 18 55 256 266 130 63 
wO—Ad ‘VOAaTS.4 «heh. Sean bostseieds do oa oF 2,894 51 179 805 1,102 484 273 
O04 VERTIS. kan om. osha eats, aS dele Ze 1,778 24 131 448 687 a iA) 
Gory CAreran CG: OV Clee.4.. 1769s Ae ee ae 212 _ 19 44 87 40 20 

Persons with Jobs 

PNUMBLALUSSTOUDS fleece cco hv Gece aoe: 5, 668 78 if MOL? 2,192 991 519 
IMIS ES ere Renee com hers Ae cete 4,119 59 273 1,106 1,555 739 387 
emales pay tek Sesto ct + SOROS dos oS 1,549 19 98 411 637 252 132 
PSIETICULGUTAL SE Sete eae a nde 589 4 45 124 147 246 25 
NoneAgriculturale a.) .08 . ae seed. sa 5,079 76 326 1,393 2,045 745 494 

IPAIOEVWOLKOLS.. af cscs cece cech veces sueetss 4,625 66 291 1,251 1,889 680 448 
Wise GR ens 9. bce <8 eee Aer: 3,203 49 202 875 1,294 457 326 
GTA OR RE ee ee ar a. SRN ered Caren 1,422 17 89 376 595 223 122 

Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BSUS OK OS Meee co Mares avin nieces caartanede one « 566 29(1) 56 286 135 66 44 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BOUMVOOXCS Namen. oo eee uleY cg NT yh 5,478 167 480 1,562 1,791 950 528 
INA Gg ire eee oa rr em wt pea 1,207 57 120 316 359 224 131 
le a ee Oa ek. ae oe re 4,271 110 360 1,246 1,432 726 397 











* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in any 


comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














ABs eleabetiaianyinerles SG gdamopouag anauoec dT 


Wiig nvou hem Rel lsterin mat sarin Ue cy art meen Cad otis eto 
Under l moutht cot cee oe ee a 

{== 3 monthsie nen: oo eee Oh 

EN (Wnanvoveyn ole Ming cGnocar one oaweemen 6 
TEI Ag 011111 4 Olsices rR aloe om mod Deak 
(38-15 montlisu. sede eee ee 

ioe Wee Mrentge) by ern ct etic dito m cna ok 


ei Catel lec Da een cin OES es pre oecicetets U 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 19, 1960 February 20, 1960 March 21, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (4) Work (4) Work(!) 
595 573 578 556 555 530 
566 545 555 535 525 502 
90 —_ 111 —_ 81 = 
244 — 283 — 207 — 
181 — 116 — 168 — 
32 ~- 25 — 47 — 
* a * — 1 1 PSs. 
13 — 12 — 11 — 
29 28 23 21 30 28 
eS ms 10 se 12 11 
20 19 13 12 18 17 








(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this columndrom those in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nove: The estimates of labour income in this tabl 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals inste 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


e have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
ad of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
figures may not add to annual totals 











Monthly Totals 





Quarterly Totals! 














Trans- Fi S ] 
ie i. poe a eee Benes Sips 
ont Ce Tes anu- Storage ae onstruc- ublic ; ; ; 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ochiaes es 
Communi- ee I anes. 
A cp oe ment) | Income 
1955—Total....| 4382 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1, 870 Spal 538 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 
1957—Total....] 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 LANE 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 De bai 4,821 770 
1959—Teb......| 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 292.3 Fa 603.0 1, 160.8%) 185.8* 
Mareen 44.7 405.4 sey hi iba eRe Di, Cece |i A Rei hs me ey ccs tas ro OIG 6 oak 
April... -. 44.9 409.2 TUG es Dsl A he OE ee eS Mee kee Ul loh demanes 8 | eure bo ole Ganenan x 
IMisvynverene 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 1,218.4*| 191.7 
Aa aso 46.5 429.2 (CI ay een ee ere ee ee Pe POA ac sonat| en otucom—e| ane coc 
DULY epee tise 419.0 A RSGON pds panes eee nie ae Mao Me OE WP ee a oo dietary karaKlc tance 
Aug. 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 USI Nese Sil a oe 
Sept 47.0 433.0 (ESR. Tet eee oe Me Ie coe, alin Milt cur en atid Msc Sete: 
Oct see 47.0 434.0 TO: ATi mall ick cake Bere erces bh ccattcavsto amend ec aca eee |e am dementia | oot aera Nepetreteerats 
INOW aan 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1230 19 fre 
WDeCh.ter 46.1 419.9 Os ileal PE Me Oe Eee Silane cr ome aliS Socom olor m race ts 
1960—Jan.......| 46.0 418.8 (TET \0S ee me erat: Han Dekel unin Mg ih aie Ach a al been, orvevrsuc ex coeiciaedt? taba lms ts o 
iMSene. 6 || “oe % 418.8 141.3 one. 296.4 (Braal 634.9 i, 24222 | 204) 
Marchf..| 46.6 420.9 1 3 Ry dled al Reet Or A eerie a Or PR PO rc hire allt Rod co: 








1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


Totals 


13, 223 
14, 890 
15,996 
16, 434 
17,717 


— 
iow) 
[o 2) 
o> 
~I 


= 
on 
S 
Be eS St Ou BS oe 
HOW Remon 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at February, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,649,723. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 






































Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month 9 Average —| Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate! Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ $ $ 
Averages 
EO SOM Mes er or tee revapera'e vane 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LOS GEMS ho 3 sae coe pn c. 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 ileal 76 66.71 
OD TERS i cme SR are ine 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LOD Sie acre k ert meee ie oa Sas 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 C2801 
NODS CL Alar eM Pee Oe LO 7 205.7 171.0 73.47 suit 193.3 ei 75. 84 
1959 
IND eve litany tater csv conexee ants = ile 57 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 ee 75.22 
ose (ae eee es eee ae 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
MEET RIBS ces aces cette 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 7 LOS ee. 173.3 76.20 
SEAITAG RMA aera ct nee reee Tecate NOB 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
JIN] Koc eet aR Gea cote den Beal 212.4 Ala 76 73.76 22 194.6 171.8 75.56 
PARIS US Ue Age ee acceecucpetesgeeer chs [Bae IBY 170.9 73.42 1355 196.1 171.2 TRS PH 
Septem bereds a Seen see 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 Moos 202.4 173.8 76.43 
DOGO DOT Myre as Boe edt ten fer: 124.4 PALE SS) 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 t7o28 77.06 
INO VGC lL aa contract creo: 121.8 211.6 172.8 74, 23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
WWecemilen: teak eee sane ae os 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
ATUAD © oer tia erehte pen icar= 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
GO LUA Epes naen cnet ae at 114.6 202.0 ig ee! (onoD 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
Ver claleeeeer crt ake io ttee wroeus:« 114.2 201.4 175.5 75.40 108.9 195.4 ili Grheas 78.06 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


TrcHnicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerlyexpressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Selariog an eLalinrs 












Area ———— 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
IN (enyradlorbsste UNC ly na anomie nao ade MOOD aa cd0s udaopo ade ad 109.1 112.0 104.5 67.70 65.46 64.26 
Princes award islander steer ee setecrre ccnp rcratereras 109.1 105.4 AOU2 55.14 57.49 ty AU) 
INOW COLLIS ee rants ite oie are ete reese eeteretele pep: 93.9 92.2 Sei 63.14 62.73 60.27 
IN ig Slabl ean OL Aa AeAa mel OME erat code Mkoob ca cote A 101.0 103.2 97.5 63.27 62.52 60.55 
CO Tre Feo eer er Ihre ea tab bens CORREO D cbc ieact mek Sure Die 112.9 113.7 11-2 12),.50 (Presi 70.21 
ORESELO eee rere ee cin ones aia alseetehe et otenetonetete 117.0 ly 116.0 77.98 77.98 75.83 
UN Be Rrehmel of: Wh macy k nok et eee CIO RE ic PRA Mae wiry ooo 105.4 106.4 105.1 71.14 70.74 69.38 
SEEK HGT AN EN SRA See A On etome tama tends h nok 116.3 14 118.3 Cueze 70.61 69.24 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 146.3 147.3 145.0 TATE 71.32 76.71 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 111.0 109. 109.5 82.69 82.01 79.02 
Canada 62 bcos eee reas care ete 114.5 115.1 113.0 75.38 75.13 73.11 
Urban Areas 
Sy PAG Fra abil ct. Seem ae ee Pr ore. Aenean Nigh Or OEE rc Ot Wife 118.6 120.9 54.81 54.08 52.83 
Sydney ah. ccwae Wane gee ern ugr iae oa st eeeeeres 91.3 OD 67.3 75.71 77.45 75.40 
Halifax Boe: te ero tor iste chara et cre eects real che Repke Pelee 119.9 118.5 116.5 61.83 60.87 60.19 
ION GtOn nc ae ete tee che see eiesiloueta Oletert te tait scl ent os) shemeretenetece 91.8 96.7 91.3 59.16 58.34 58.03 
Saint MOU cao creiccretesche clan oeueporeiovaen owe chatenel acho etapemnereerene 111.1 110.3 111.5 61.21 60.94 54.83 
Ghicoutimi—Jonauieresasc cece ser ei. terete 110.6 NP 100.7 87.70 87.67 89.03 
(QTiGlo omen Ban aan aphnes 6 Roane asasc caderon doo OBO 106.1 105.2 103.9 63.26 63.11 60.63 
SHerbroo kes eects eee oh cristo eee te) caekegostiouer: 98.4 98.6 97.6 62.17 61.99 58.89 
Shawantean: Hello yeaa sega sstcte <i trek) elotckebete (cys stator rvs 104.2 VOI 95.3 81.98 82.78 78.87 
TENTEG RAV EL Sehicresie rie netitiei or are eo eisai niente 109.6 110.2 106.5 68.60 68.69 67.16 
Drummond villet nen cae cae cate eielemealere «elon eiokerers « 75.4 76.5 78.0 Cail Wed 60.88 60.99 
Montreal saree otek icter cis oie: teneieh eva she tee eena lates aiiere etetanele ters 119.5 120.1 118.2 74.02 73.80 71.30 
Otters — Bs endear aoe eich ool eeetoereretate 118.8 120.5 118.6 69.66 69.40 67.24 
Kineton che chodee co tone ceapgee oan Earns «acai 107.3 106.6 106.8 72.45 72.96 69.84 
Peterborourleyee seco eee eee ate ere 96.5 97.8 97.7 84.07 84.96 81.99 
letsheng Mee ieee SAE ae SEs oh pet aera Cree see eal 6 cine 186.8 187.3 178.7 86.83 94.71 83.46 
TOTOTLO Se hemes ete cae Era rhe tee col ieee areca Ropes” 127.5 127.9 126.4 77.85 77.88 75.80 
seri torn hc eee cicncvace cineae cepkaneres see cher stovanatoyenavesorereteroretatsternys 111.2 110.4 106.2 83.41 83.79 80.40 
St. Catharines scdleter eecttere erase tate. motuetoretstore ee Lda T1253 108.0 85.04 85.90 83.44 
Nisgara al all stetecncis atte toet atta ernie rary) potent Greys = 93.0 90.7 93.2 79.69 81.07 78.28 
Brantior ah cc iets: te aie ore ree eee en el atslis) olen et haalohie tokens 84.7 84.6 89.2 70.66 71.53 69.68 
SOOO a Soipc.s Guba. cdcoc capi Gin o.cioo ole tnd dicic 121.4 N22 120.3 69.70 69.42 67.01 
CT Gs a ae errs cag RR Tere ce ere oie Sanden eee 114.6 113.6 109.0 67.63 68.29 66.18 
Kitchenersehcade le cctecern et Cerio eine sksloeed epee 119.9 12a at 115.0 70.38 70.05 68.92 
liclo iar eonne ioe one. oacc.dr Goong Goon soc b Hammon oe 141.3 140.7 129.7 89.40 89.79 87.22 
HN ba shoo hhst: Meee er eee Coren aemts herrmdaa ri cdo cuk: 92.5 92.0 91.8 68.39 67.45 67.04 
Lond Oris racine aos, biwsGe sRan Se a ER Oe areas 120.6 120.2 119.7 70.85 70.48 69.01 
SF [ie erate I ey ne PRU een oRa tne cm to Gita chur 120.5 120.7 121.1 95.67 94.64 93.25 
Windsor tee wins ho oe eet ete teen eee 78.8 79.1 78.4 85.05 82.77 82.77 
SaultiStesm Warlos sock one Aeemia cere reniies 145.0 145.8 132.4 96.25 94.39 91.19 
Ht-William——Pt. Arthurs. ce cc.ce 5c eee meee = 95.6 96.2 102.8 75.34 75.39 73.16 
Winn pense ne cee eee oe ete etre ree deett arerece'= 106.6 107.7 105.7 68.01 ay 7a) 66.34 
ev eyea lots eee ag rete cta eo UCI Don. o CORED Ou OD en ried 122.2 123.4 121.4 69.09 68.24 65.85 
Saskatoon ern sere cis ae Me see Oise rere eecrehe ae 127.9 128.3 124.1 66.02 66.18 64.77 
I Ya is pKovsh ois Mara RARE ES Oar Mcaene Her oO Ata ae SiaS 175.4 176.9 171.4 71.78 71.44 71.14 
COPA Sci eae 6 Aes DA een a Oe BekG cee ncenon Baker ma © a bia o Z 161.4 162.9 158.0 72.38 72.49 70.20 
VANnGCOUV EI ee eit etnies ere eee tier aceetor ce stersieneterais 113.2 113.1 112.9 81.02 81.19 78.05 
ViChOria teeter ne ea tt ee tec clecamrenste 107.8 108.3 110.1 74.66 74.52 70.94 





TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B,S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in “‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 

















Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers anil Balorics; in Delage 
Industry” SS SS Ee eee ee ee 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan, Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

VEDI et ees omer cr oc sloop ato dies ars as oeiedr ek. 122.2 122.6 118.8 94.23 92.56 93.21 
Meta san Oy ene yon icici te tins ches hosiaicex aOR. 138.9 138.8 136.9 95.38 93.40 94.06 
(EOC, SEO Re lS ae re ee a teens cee Sore 72.7 (am 72.3 76.07 73.19 74.97 
COGhom Mm Oba Laws mre. ocak as as Rats etm oe « 200.5 200.0 107.2 101.91 100.29 100.58 
NLS ip ease Pet eee oe otic ete, ace fora ha eve Broo RS oh 99.7 100.6 91.6 96.18 95.89 96.65 
GLa « cert] Besetedtortn, Sipe fees ee Mik Ail ives cade ie ms see 49.8 51.8 39.5 71.96 74.39 71.98 
OUfanGaiaturelicas: anced aor ase. Gee a. REO EE « 314.6 310.6 296.5 112.71 Ties 109.58 
INONENTeL A he sconce t ters ciclo pice mie oe weed ins 112.8 113.8 flare 82.72 79.33 80.76 
Manufacturing: 48:. 20-09: 188.2 6 8H. 4... 108.8 108.6 107.5 77.69 77.90 75.59 
Durable coods sats KE A. Bet 6 OR. SO. 114.6 114.3 111.6 83.41 83.98 81.10 
Non-durableéico0ds.4. ee .i.ccsaeeos sited tee. 104.0 103.7 104.0 72.37 72.25 70.53 
Boodvandebeversgess. 03. Pi. 30 2S oe. 103.2 103.7 101.7 70.40 69.77 68.33 
Meatiproducts ae: t Be.) se Md oo BRT Le 131.3 132.1 127.4 (val (7.31 77.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.9 76.3 70.7 68.04 64.56 65.15 
Graingmilliproducts#es econ ser ae ee elton. 100.5 100.7 102.7 74.91 74.89 (Aline 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.7 107.9 107.1 65.59 65.67 64.89 
Wistilledsandimals liquors: e.s ossehee... eee. 97.3 96.3 97.7 92.12 92.09 87.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................6: 107.6 109.5 114.3 67.99 68.13 65.78 
Rib bersproducts hk we tot Sedo. Beats obstacee. 104.7 104.7 103.5 80.48 80.64 79.33 
Wea th emiprocduces aed. ek shiek Maskssd mesa of oe oR. 85.7 85.4 89.0 53.03 53.20 52.13 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..... Aen ae 93.4 93.4 96.8 50.78 51.06 49.95 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 77.0 76.0 79.1 62.21 62.61 60.32 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 66.0 63.4 77.4 59.19 58.75 55.69 
Wioollent goods. warctcke ob ute tierckeis dc etete ate cee. 61.9 61.5 56.5 57.87 58.92 57.65 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 84.8 85.5 Sieg 68.52 69.08 66.51 
Glochimructextilecand tur)e.csestee. ane cn ne ec 92.2 91.0 94.1 48.98 49.14 48.72 
iMenisiclothing Oe.) €h ibn dewtodos 6 eke ee. 91.9 90.7 94.1 47.63 47.72 48.05 
Womenisiclopining yA, biaacctied. «4 ens ck. Rte 99.7 98.2 103.0 Hilvok 51.88 50.57 
KnitftoOCds sae eee Mek oe dk Bee Sade ks 5.0) 73.5 79.1 47.89 47.90 47.30 
WioGd PROGUctse: Ae. e ene. 1. 0eh ae Reebok eke 101.3 100.6 100.4 67.70 68.15 64.38 
Pawiencdiplanimeenails..4.2ce we Accent. 2. code. 102.7 101.6 101.7 70.40 71.26 66.80 
HUTHIGUTC. SO Aes seek. 4: Aan SO Bs ok Oe 109.0 109.1 108.9 63.91 63.90 62.82 
Other wood productss 4. a. 4asd.04.08 nosh ae. 80.0 79.6 78.5 61.06 60.42 58.70 
IBA per PEOCUCtSE: Ave. t Atte cd «te ae dn anak aa oe 119.8 120.2 118.2 90.13 89.41 88.04 
Pulp and paper mills..... te et Ay ie eee 120.8 $21.2 118.2 96.80 96.05 94.92 
Otherpapersproductss. 4a. |e eee ke, ay. .2 dieu 118.3 73.06 72.44 Take 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 122.2 122.2 119.3 84.42 83.97 80.68 
Imon and steel prodiuctsi:.e. 1. eset: ooh ecee shee ee 109.1 109.1 104.3 88.01 88.00 85.35 
ATTIC TUITE IMpPlEMOnbss..4.ae4. . 2.8 oe aden 82.5 79.4 76.2 88.20 87.33 87.68 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 1517 149.3 158.0 $7.35 88.55 85.54 
Hardware: and toolses4...4 cee neo d0ctt. 8. nett. 103.7 103.2 94.5 78.31 78.72 77.02 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 99.9 100.0 98.3 75.06 75.74 74.48 
Hronicastingsiwey.4 Hef. sti sd. oOet deus th 97.1 97.8 97.5 84.75 84.35 81.25 
Machinery industrial. 4a... ays 0: eh.) vas dha be 117.8 117.6 109.6 84.41 84.86 82.69 
Erimanyaronsand steel,b.s. 4a 4. oaee....4 abe 125.3 125.1 109.7 100.86 100.94 98.20 
Sheebpmetaliproductsl. =. .2.48. 6400... .h uae 102.7 102.7 102.5 85.83 85.15 83.07 
Wire and wire products.....,........ ee ee A 120.0 120.0 114.8 90.46 91.55 86.71 
iransportavomequipment,.¢.me a... 58. 8..fa8 ae 112.8 112.2 112.4 86.37 88.28 85.90 
Aarcraltrandiparte. So! ae» oe... LE 239.3 240.5 254.1 91.90 93.99 91.13 
Motertvenicles #8/).0t 8). OF. 8.08. Me bth 118.2 119.2 UL 92.80 96.41 94.61 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 114.9 114.3 109.9 85.20 87.67 83. 83 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 61.4 62.6 66.1 79.29 79.38 77.83 
Shipbuilding: and! repairing. -.. 4.0.2. .1.0.0e. 134.3 125.4 129.6 79.03 79.73 78.91 
Non-ferrous metal products...................-.+-- 127.8 127.0 121.6 89.01 89.02 85.07 
Mluminum~ products: b.4.ame4....0een. koe aie 135.9 136.1 129.7 84.36 84.70 81.19 
Brass and copper products.......... eee ae 105.2 104.9 H1Oes 84.26 83.30 78.57 
SMeibmeancdmennings fe wah. acetae e e 149.7 147.9 133.8 96.71 97.17 94.14 
Electrical apparatus and suppfies.................. 135.8 136.2 131.7 83.61 83 . 84 80.29 
Heavy electrical machinery...,................. 110.2 108.9 110.3 89.95 90.63 85.89 
Telecommunication equipment.................- 212.9 214.7 204.1 81.02 80.78 78.77 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-- 133.4 134.2 130.1 80.04 79.99 79.31 
Clavgnroaducts: Me.) 228 hxc Pe do ao lnders hstew hes 89.6 92.2 94.1 75.47 74.95 (PA ser! 
Classiand glassiproditcts. 4. dae. 4.es eee eee 146.0 148.8 138.9 77.54 78.14 77.89 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 183.1 133.6 137.6 111372 111.34 110.77 
Petroleumurefining’2e 2 2.6 He det hle nd. nett see 135.1 135.6 140.2 112.64 112.23 111.59 
Chemicaliproducts?.- thot «ok Bids hitlokuse uholh 130.8 130.7 128.5 89.38 89.31 85.69 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.0 119.0 118.1 78.84 79.04 75.50 

A cidssalkaligand salts.@... 22 0.4. mene cee. 147.8 149.0 139.9 101.36 101.03 96.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 127.2 125.5 122, 1 68.75 69.40 67.24 
Construction 7.25. 69... AF 2s Fee eh BO 101.6 103.9 104.0 80.27 80.49 76.38 
Building and general engineering................... 102.7 105.8 105.0 86.76 87.11 82.31 
Highways, bridges and streets..................6. 99.8 100.9 102.4 69.40 69.17 66.59 
Electric and motor transportation............... 129.1 129.0 124.0 79.69 76.48 76.84 
Ee Oe ee eer oe ee a a, ee oe 137.1 137.1 131.7 52.59 52.20 50.14 
Hotels and restaurants..................c0cceeece 124.0 123.6 120.1 41.42 40.76 40.48 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 109.5 110.2 110.8 45.69 45.52 43.35 
Industrial composite...................0.0.000005. 114.5 115.1 113.0 75.38 75.18 Goel 





TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly 





Average Hourly 




















Wages 


Jan. 
1960 





Hours Earnings 
Industry — --a -|-—-— 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
Mir ftag = pice ccicke cols tee ciclesna cae tresses eeresare 42.2} 44.3) 42.6) 2.09 | 2.08 | 2.05 | 87.95 
Met maiming se aati eas afegeo'elsteie cia onate = ste aoa 42.1 41.0 42.7 2.16 2.16 2.11 | 90.82 
Ol ek RS orc toate Maly oisratats ee age ine sansa’ 43.0 41.1 43.9 1.65 1.64 1.60 | 70.81 
@Otherametales. oieacees = See aes Sabie 41.8 40.9 42.3 2.35 2.39 2.30 | 98.14 
DE Fe ee a caketctchd Pete circa cacti race eo 42.7 43.1 42.3 1.98 1.96 1.98 | 84.33 
CEL EROS Fos Seas te gare eit seat ete leer ar easy 40.0 41.5 39.7 1.75 1.74 1.75 | 69.83 
Oil’and natural gas. 0ce.. cco cree scree aes 46.4 | 45.5 | 45.2 |] 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.20 1104.46 
FN GoTeeryn Gea Lee oe eco ae cee tade -onais eres wis niabers 41.6 39.8 42.0 1.89 1.87 1.84 | 78.57 
Manufacturing............... Sere chs iste carte ee 40.4) 40.7 | 40.9) 1.77) 1.77] 1.71 | 71.50 
1D Wiiadleley fois hin Gon cemnon or oo moon rei 40.5 41.0 41.0 1.92 1.93 1.85 | 78.04 
Noncdurablersoods!..skaee -- saeeeeee nee 49 3 40.3 40.8 1.62 1.61 157 165508 
Hoodland beverages. cade. + caer = rer 40.2} 40.1 AQP Deel Ont ee OG ul meno on sGtell 
WMeateeroductss. acc cise Sect aiet tellers. seiner 39.3 39.8 40.4 1.84 1.83 1.80 | 72:33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.6 | 39.7 | 39.8] 1.47 | 1.41 | 1.41 } 58.19 
Grainwmill products) a.com... as oe eee selene 40.9 41.1 41.4 1.68 1.68 1.62 | 68.87 
Bread and other bakery products........... AV Sa Al 6) 1) A207 Ao ee A? RL 395986 
WistilledplaawOrs:acceee cst ets oie eerste 39.4 39.8 40.9 1.97 1.96 184 eT e5 a 
Mia ltcligiorstitc «vate hee ras - cette see cunns 39.0 38.6 38.7 2.20 2.22 2.13 | 86.81 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.6 39.6 | 39.6 1.59 1.59 1.52 | 64.49 
Rubber products: eee ere seit cet aee 40.9 41.2 42.1 1.83 1.84 1.77 | 74.82 
Weather producti. gas sas eens eee 40.5} 40.38 | 42.0 | 1.19 | 1.20] 1.15 | 48.22 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.7 | 40.6 42.2 Pes 1.15 Pe AG 
Other leather products... 2... .00.--.5- 6 - 39.9 | 39.6 | 41.4 1.29 1.30 1.26 | 51.62 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.0 42.7 42.3 1 cae iechil Ie 288(n55). 76 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 40.4 41.3 40.4 1.34 1.30 12754738 
iWoolleneo0dsiz.e seen oe oan ons ae AD Din eed on Onl ea SreL 1.24 1.24 LAE 1) RPG) 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.7 | 44.2 | 438.6) 1.40) 1.40 | 1.387 | 61.31 
@lothine (textile and fur)eeen. see eee ee 38.6 38.7 39.7 1.14 tas 1.117} 43.96 
Men's clothinod,, tease teres sche once yas haatetns 37.9 38.2 39.5 iialio 1.14 1.13 | 43.64 
WialmenySicLobinli ony ee terrace lye eice see Silay || Shak | Bekah | ee 1.28 | 1.16 | 45.95 
nit POO Sten ete tee ot ae ene = eee 40.6 40.9 41.3 1.06 1.05 1.04 | 42.91 
WOO PrOGUGHS: snk «wee ae oe MOIS Oe ees AV 2 We ae 7 415 1.56 1.56 1.49 | 64.40 
Saweand planing anillsege.... on ose «pcre 40.8 | 41.5 | 40.6 1.67 1G, 1.59 | 68.17 
aw ills hee Rp te mob Ndi cig. oe eite’s acs saber 40.0 40.8 39.5 1.80 1.80 IUafiey | 1632 NU) 
Buen FUT Oe has ooh Ee Goo cde ree cereale aire 41.8 41.9 42.7 1.42 1.41 1.36 | 59.15 
@fherswoodiproductseweec.ciek ieee seks 42.41} 42.1 A352 32 eh 1.25 | 55.80 
Paner productsan, \oc cee iies « Sater hes \ toate 41.1 40,8 | 41.3 | 2.04 | 2.04 | 1.99) | 84.08 
Ralntancdapanen rit) ermine sere rewemercr eerie 41.4] 41.0} 4151 2.18 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 90.46 
Other: paneraproductsyare-s: see er ee ee AQ A 4003" || 4082). 1.630 nel Devel) Goa 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39). 0 eeosh One sone ce 14a eo seo OAM Esemos 
ATronvandi steel products neem aera ens 40.7 |) 40.8 | 40.9") 206°) 2.05 1.98 | 83.76 
Aoriculturalamplenients +. s.la-een: eel ADCO SSP Oy 28a) 2 OSt aes nos 1.99 | 82.97 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.2 40.9 40.2 2 O0m een 00 1.92 | 80.33 
Hardwarerancd voolsweds.. cs eemee acne ee 41.3 AY .7 41.3 TaD Laie 7 lame oe? 
Heating and cooking appliances............. AQUOS AO] Mies eonle ale ieee 1.70 | 69.98 
roneGas tines: 6k cbde aletenas apie ie ae tesla oka cei AN 41.1 41.0 1.98 1.97. 1.90 | 81.29 
Machinery; industrigii-ees.. s+. 9. ete sre «aoe Ae Al 7 41.5 1.90 1.91 1.85 | 79.09 
Primary, iromand stelacas «-+- ances: == 40.3 40.4 404 | 2-41 2.41 2.33 | 97.00 
Sheet mmetalinroductssaee.-. ese betes se) ana ine 40 40.4 40.4 2.00 iby 1.92 | 80.65 
*Transportation equipment............-...... Boe eee Ol one ance te. Qamie2.05 1.96 | 80.62 
AuICrat Gan Gsparte nceeeitas a7. eeeeete ey eed 41.7 43.9 41.6 ZOD | PO 1,92; 283250 
Motoravehicles: . 4. .pmeree vcr aeen tierra aInE Se 39.2 Al 1 2.24 2.29 216) |sonod 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........| 39.8 41.0 | 40.8 2.02 2.04 1.94 | 80.30 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 29.5 39 7 401 1.95 1.94 1.89 | 76.91 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 39.4 39.9 40.5 1.93 1.94 OE |b adits tail 
*Non-ferrous metal products..................| 40.7 40.8 | 40.3 2.05) 2505 1.97 | 83.32 
Aduminuml productsenasecscse, eer ans ie AL.4 42.0 40.7 1.80 1.80 173 ETAT 
Brass and copper products.................-| 40.6 40.1 40.0 1.94 1.92 1.82 | 78.50 
Smelting anGeretinin’. ase. sec eat ste ere 40.6 40.6 40.2 2.25 2.26 2.20 | 91.45 
*flectrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.3 40.9 40.3 1.82 1.82 te 76) 87348 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.0 40.7 39.7 2502 2.01 1.94 | 80.74 
Telecommunication equipment..... ee ee 40.1 40.7 40.2 1.64 1.62 1.60 | 65.88 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANGCS!: Riss aoe Ae kia metib ole ae 39.0 39.9 41.3 1.86 1.85 Le ialeecoe 
Wire. an Glee blG= 4... geet. 4+ eeeins ces dec 41.3 42.0 39.5 2.00 2.01 ROI REZ A57 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ AN le | ans as ers 1.66 | 71.09 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 41.6 42.3 43.0 1.79 1.78 174, B74852 
Clay, products:ist ac 90 eo tes eee cokes Ales 41.6 41.6 1.66 1.66 1.61 | 68.77 
Glass and glass products................... 41.3 41.9 43.0 ere 1.78 1e72Me7 2094 

Products of petroleum and coal............-.. 40.6 | 40.8 | 41.1] 2.43 | 2.42 | 2.40 | 98.58 

@hemical products’, 24.40.) tae ee es es 40.4 40.8 40.7 1.94 1.93 1.87 | 78.39 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.2 40.4 | 40.3 1.48 1.47 VAS EO oe 
Acidsalkalisi and saltsi...9.-e.e@e+ 06. dec 40.7 41.2 40.8 2.25 7 ae 2. 15s | e9L65. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.1 41.5 41.8 1.45 1.46 1741] 69265 

Construction:..2% |... 28. 99. .cmbn so oe aes 40.0 | 40.2) 404) 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.82 | 77.97 

Building and general engineering..............| 389.8 | 40.1 ADO 22-0 a) eee LO 1.98 | 83.57 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.4] 40.4] 41.3) 1.66 | 1.64] 1.55 | 66.98 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7 || 48.8 | 44.5 | 1.81 1.81 Line coms 

Service... Ie de eae og ee tee sils he a ahaa 39.1 38.9 39.5 1.93 1.03 1.00 | 40.44 
Hotels and restaurants.............2.--.000-- 39.2 | 38.9 | 39.8 1.01 1.00 | 0.98 | 39.75 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.5 | 39.61 39.1 0.98 | 0.98 | 0.97 | 38.60 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly 


Feb. 
1959 





$ 
87.28 


TABLE C-6—-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 








stat ter Averace uccerepe Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Period Worked Hourly Weekly 





Average |Consumer| Average 





Per Week Barnings Harnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954. ........000 20.2006. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 Gh 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955................05- 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 1223 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 ilgiaye 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

MonthiveA verare. 1957.8 ies bectee . .. .t. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly: Average 1958 0. ccs c.cc.eu.c.crels.c 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 DAV all 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

TOG te i eee So: ee eee a 40.3 ee 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

LAT) ELUM RR eefiicis ove Pelee hacia 40.7 ie 70.01 167.7 125.4 138R0 

1 IES eur ee a a 41.1 lee 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 

RIO ieee eyes ahs RS SIs wicbec 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

ULV e. Sehcneiecentiecsacy ie 3 Pe CGE « esters 40.8 1.71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

FASS betes rcfees vers SREP PIE «ahs + 41.0 10 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

SeOPteM Deri s5.c0.5 5 Oeics 6 oi 41.2 ile ae, (ius ie 170.4 127.1 134.1 

OGtO lb eriagamece cast renee eoacraslstes 41.3 1.74 71.68 (Wali. 7/ 128.0 134.1 

iNOVeMiben.cnc. atin eer eeens fs « 40.9 1.74 Me t0 170.3 128.3 132.7 

JOYNER rin oy Somers Sep Se leet Aa 40.8* 1.78 762% frills 127.9 133.9 

TOGO mSANUATI er, th. 5:60 ose «cles EES 6 arches 40.7 Ved 71.89 Wee 127.5 135.1 

EUG UAT. (L) gers.cice o Ree eee bicratcters 40.4 ree 71.50 alcAlys 127.2 134.7 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





SS Se 








ee, Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio —__——S. 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May Tesi ASS 5 a eae aaSCaPe Cyeepet 5 14, 942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
May OSH Aerie cement eee 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394,275 98, 601 492,876 
May TT OSGR keen teeta 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
May UML OD ois 2 cert eceeitere scl 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May 1 ODSh eee ae ces ete Roo 13,174 30,497 581,382 165, 402 746, 784 
May TEST ODO: Cases see erate cot = 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 1195 Ov wae cps setts 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483 , 220 
July DLS OSs Aisi cus ertstets ¢ 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August TOS OW. o 27 fae coee eemiae 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185, 527 106, 965 292,492 
September 900s e epee aes 16,741 18,466 35, 207 172,417 96,074. 268,491 
October 95 ete cate sors setae 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257, 780 
Novemlbenie l950Rr ce so. tee eaters 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303 , 223 
Decemiberkl 1959 eerie teresa 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January eel 9 Once eee oes 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Bebruary lem 9 G0 seeps te cicteretets sistene 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March SO OOS Maer ae oe, eiclataroteccheconcls 8,431 10,676 19, 107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April ft AUG GO aie cecoveterete elevate 10, 402 11,830 22), 202 652,107 182, 883 834, 990 
May apy USL GTEC) aren cieece cick 15,9138 14, 487 30,400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 


a 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 
1960(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Change from 

Industry Male Female Total Pebriery. itutels 
29, 1960 31, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 712 155 867 + 505 — 169 
ORES GLY Mee ae ee ol ee ee Be persde crete > 187 12 199 — 2273 - 74 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 498 48 546 a 58 _ 17 
IIS aL Boat beds «on eehcio meinen Sede to SACL Toe & Gi 387 14 401 + 127 oe 82 
PRITGLS eee ne ee IG en OF CAE coaretcisiays Het 64 19 83 — 6 _ 13 
None etal Minti ccc ree ears oc sverein is Oia Sie chor suenel ia! 1 14 - 62 _ 18 
Quarrying WO la yaand Pande lstss yest «ists « 14 1 15 + 8 + 9 
LOSDECUING er mints cit otic er ries chee ance ele Saeed Searapeto ys 20 13 33 oa 9 - 77 
DIAM ACCULTIN OTe he ear ee te hie eee eet ae. 2,786 1,548 4,334 + 197 — 392 
lieroyeleuenavelll BYengergs¥uec\ian 6 ae ammem oe 0 venenbeS OAc 202 131 333 _ 36 _ 33 
MabaccomnadeLobacco Products....c «cen. .5 cee « 3 7 10 + 2 + 2 
Ril Der DrOcdUCts ts eam cease. meet hie! omeieheys cies oecce.s Dit 2 33 0 aa 1 
IZENU MET EY OUMICES atta octet ee oot nies cieasrereelslcis erties 49 76 125 _ 40 — 27 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 88 72 160 4 Sil _ 18 
Cloutier (textile and Tuma eters cei aa 98 550 648 + 9 — 233 
NGO CREPOCIIGLS ei atrah certian ns ecb ire nl sae hocp: 328 58 386 + 49 + 76 
ADSM EO UMGUR Sie ML emt re ohne compre ate sit etetens 100 39 139 + 26 _ De 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 140 61 201 + 12 — 29 
romana SteeleerOG UCtS eet iets cealele sere stectel« 540 110 650 _ 32 - 19 
PEAS DONCAtLOM HiGui pment, wae eel ciinece ssi taiels 400 51 451 _ 59 -- 34 
Nou=Herrouss Metal Prodvets.... 4-2 semen cele chs 157 41 198 _ 4 + 5/ 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 236 137 373 + 76 _ 23 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 92 47 139 _ 20 ~ 86 
Products of Petroleum and Coal........:......... 13 11 24 + 4 _ a 
@heniical (Products>. 4-cerrt ee ent been Pel oete obi aon 61 288 + 110 + 25 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 92 84 176 + 23 + 13 
MCONSULUCUIOM rane i oe ae de idee Oo ie cee ees 862 77 939 + sii — 352 
(roneraleGontraclOrscs emia: soe eaat oren soe at 575 45 620 + 260 — 264 
Special vbracde: © oubractorsne tas. + see gee oe oe oie c 287 32 319 +- 51 ~ 88 
Transportation, Sterageand Communication...... 1,315 256 1,571 + 923 + 3373 
SANS DOME AULON pe pace as ema ieits cee cence sis: slera © oie 1,145 109 1,254 + 928 + 335 
(SHLD RE YES Mera eieg saa MRI i ORSIA Cor taia ORG seer Se 16 9 25 _— 20 — 23 
(CHOATE TO OR, SAS Nae, ie See alae. Si 154 138 292 a 15 4. 61 
Public Utility Operation.......................006- 44 28 72 10 — 116 
4 URC s cou cere Bean HRCI Ee TARR AO rent cine eee Pra 1,740 1,795 3,500 + 5837 — 485 
NVitOles al Geen mean ce Weenie nee areetae nase «state 593 442 1,035 +. 50 — 146 
ENE UAT epee eens See ne PM RiGee Rom Rk tra aisieieidie.c eee 1,147 teoos 2,500 + 487 — 339 
Finance, Insurance and Keal Estate............... 484 467 1,251 + 114 — 253 
PO CEV ICOM rte ee ian ee eee be Heke ciate cislaheleieragts 1,922 7,097 9,019 + $80 — 597 
Community, OF EUDLIC SeCLVICO.. esse ae alesis sce 292 1,840 2,132 + 162 + 442 
Government Services sa nee ccerns telat svcrwicvereratele c 751 367 1,118 + 71 — 461 
HVECrEA TIONS Er VIGO se reise deere eit Rie cleisl oie attest = 66 46 112 = 4 — 18 
IBIS CSS SEL VCO a see coe Siren Wht lete Sees sit lates sxe apts 331 mae 708 a 42 — 112 
IBeTRON Al OCL VIGO ose nere ee oe eee tise etre science. 482 4,467 4,949 + 701 — 448 
Grane Total s.cc cece ceba ee hee wees sees 10,556 11,783 22,300 + 3,342 |— 2,082 


(14) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1960 (’) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


pie el ire ee Si bees bee 8 ee ee SS Se ee ee 
a 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group oo 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,678 1,439 S17 wi 8,984 2,161 11,145 
Clerical Workerstes acerca aces 865 3, 299 4,164 21,250 55, 265 76,515 
Ga les*WOLKersoec a caleee ne «= 5 a celee ole ofele felis 812 1,927 9, 588 23, 613 33, 201 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 636 4,935 a aA 47,005 33,314 80,319 
Phila h ae ane Gaon ote od MOoae ton oO eer Oc en ee eee o3 a 5, 794 25 5,819 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 741 45 786 7,128 1,062 8,790 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,295 981 4,276 321,295 29,462 350, 757 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

LODAGCO) neers abies eerette te terete 60 4 64 2,629 1,076 3,705 
Textiles aclovling, (ebCs. een eectcte tere 76 674 750 4,090 17,673 21,763 
Lumber and lumber products........ OGLE cere ieee atte 256 51,705 206 51,911 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 67 6 Uf 1,539 671 2,210 
Leather and leather products........ 30 51 81 1,973 1,555 3,528 
Stone, clay and glass products........ deal legebaniecoeeas tee ik 1,195 63 1,258 
Metalworking nun tosce nce dss eter 464 23 487 23, 616 iote 24,989 
EN eCtriCAl a det ste suc 0 teasmemreye se trees 135 20 155 4,787 1,568 6,355 
Transportation equipment........... 7 6 13 1,131 45 1,176 
AVENE eas cists eee oie eee ee AD Oa evapora einen, oles 150 BIE (Oi fey Ul le peteg.ertener th 3,407 
Gonstruchiones.e tc.02 etme te BYAUY ASR Gee Sacks 379 100,598 22 100, 620 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 312 13 325 60, 590 193 60, 783 
Communications and public utility... Bite ols ing ccrsiees St 36 1,689 8 1,697 
Trad eandysenviCces. .cke see eek 180 145 325 7,698 2,994 10, 692 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 983 31 1,014 35, 953 Te5se 37,536 
OLE GIt. a Mears fee oe cern ike 102 7 109 6,990 421 7,411 
PA DPTONVICCH Mracasine she pos sone cee ee 51 1 52 11,705 11 11,716 

Tnsltilled. Workers. ss-r-on > cele oles icisler eer 2,065 319 2,384 230, 463 37,981 268, 444 
Hoods Andi tOWAGCOsas. nce ereietorcierslor 29 64 93 9,974 11,807 21,781 
Lumber and lumber products........ 97 1 98 29, 206 566 29,772 
IMetalworking+, ececous sscics «se store 107 7 114 8,811 1,039 9, 850 
Gonstructioneas.<teeisor) eee eae: 709 1 710 124, 044 3 124, 047 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,128 246 1,369 58,428 24,566 82,994 

Grand Total /s..ctvecss.s0cseoks 10, 402 11,830 225202 652,107 182,883 834, 990 


5 5 68 SS 060000 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1960 
(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


Newfoundland........................ 
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INOVAID COURS Mathis. ss 20s BR Bede ne bind 
PATA GESU Pees Men cic ks ER seca ea 
Bri cew ater. «0c. See tesr o emia 
TSE NInde he OREk , -) SIRES SARE 5: ee ney ee 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Previous 


Previous 
Year 
April 2, 
1959 


TIFTRVCUDECSEIENS. 5 5 0 GIRO MEIER © DORE IER || PRENSA, 4.65 |i one Gear fol (hearers et oe 
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New Brunswick....................... 
TBYAUTAUTNGCLOME > ot Ao Ee oat ee 
Sam DOL GOn SF <isca deo othe orev aiaso-<catevers 
int olicay di ¥e Ky royal ae awe gt eee ee 
HITGCLELICUOMMS Wa. « aiss8 ce heUON cats a6 oa 
UY Cay fa RR 2 Se = ee eee ae 


BNEW CASO Mies Ae c vne.sdrecedttbad « cid operd 
Seite clays &, Aaa een > ee cee See 
GO CEDMEM A. ts 2 Seis gis bein btsss 2 eich «= 
RSUISSOX ck. SMM vs: si ester OAS Me, anew hier 
WDOGSLOCMES, fost ong aie hott: acvsrels ate 


PAS DESUOSE AME aes sce os. Reames ena b cts 
Ae COM CAW a5) 2 duet teas aris c 
BGAN AINOIS Ease ao tachi bae = 6 aces + 
PUGH Ol ATION. Breit hs « Pate «cise aaa 


Gansapscalee. .yccwcn. Teh eco e ewan 
Gander. Mee. occ base oisee. chars 


Pe CA ULC yA MPs dsc csantho, RUM Barcis <b 6 


EVI ORAS «OR os ac An CRI Mee: «eave ve 


Nia tances awa de ocho des DAR Maat cok x 
INAS CORR ¢: Se ee IS 2 Or tea 
Mont-auriece. cote. aa eeeee moe. 
VE oT GAS OTR Bi icisca ctr MeNves fein = a5 012 
MON tLeR IL. HAR. Ss Scag. BPR hoes ee oe 


Oliebecs: AMP cc .cdes Meee ocee wane 


Intiaatergey (hbl i bret samen ne sao akin doe. doe 
Rp bervaleyee. £4 24..2 hE he Mates. 
TRWeyi Riad Bet, ee Cage ieee) AC ee 
Sie MACRtHOM ee. terme ete et 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 


en CATe tn? che toes Sete aia ono taeKate 


Pept-L legs Bee FLARE ee eee cn cee 
Ha wine aries Me Kae eee. ochre: 
Sherbrooke gst eee ee ce eee 
(SCTE DA BE, Ricard brs mane Nate olene Rae ee 
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6,309 
4,005 
2,304 


Registrations 


Previous 
Month 
March 3, 
1960 


30,509 
6,551 
2,885 

21,073 


6,538 
4,197 
2,341 




















Previous 
Year 
April 2, 
1959 


17,577 


5, 884 
3,660 
2,224 


49,511 
1,388 
2,445 
6,481 
1,465 
4,181 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31, | March 3, April 2, March 31, | March 3, April 2, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Vall’ Orc Bie ocelot tients rosslers 11 43 11 3,470 2,346 3,091 
WEEN ite Gl shoggouce Gad ovenonaonsar 13 26 17 3,179 Baza 3,426 
Victoriavallen. ta oc sae seeieiters 5 sieien 45 25 12 3,593 3,470 2,831 
VitlleiStenGeOreeSee cee sstemieriseieicisere 26 16 42 5, 852 4,911 6,121 
Ontario: cf cs Pee owns 8,510 7,376 9,044 254,916 249, 667 239,176 
INTND LIONS eee eon ome ens ee ee 60 59 5 621 625 509 
arriG: 6 a ane «ais 6 tees Pema esas oe 26 22 23 1,980 2,000 1,756 
Belleville vyce ee) ce a eheietetentoe 53 54 66 2,906 2,821 2,595 
Brace brid eemactas dc eee cea « 69 74 80 2,082 1,946 1,996 
Branaptonmeene tects ttelmertte. tee 18 22, 29 2,390 2,386 3, 663 
Branton eer sles etter «oslo s 133 90 86 3,661 3,595 2,390 
Brock Villeserece. dee tee tans seta sities 28 26 23 975 981 905 
Carleton) Placess.s: ae ta teats te 3 14 16 644 600 553 
Chatham eee oat cette sieiciears 54 61 95 BRLOO 2,792 2,509 
CObDOUES set. e aciiate eet oloere arate 32 42 21 1,326 1,348 968 
Coline woodemeren. aca eee ee 4 4 9 1,316 1,228 1,346 
Gorn walle eek oe hes Seer 149 105 105 4.976 4,999 4,724 
A iotulsakerece ee ster tee tee cere etre 41 Al): Wks.dic0.s ton 416 A18 <4| RO os 
Morrie. meee te decease mi ttiede 48 10 8 878 977 784 
Porte rances-se5 ogden ele 46 16 30 1,067 945 991 
OT POV LLL ate neice Betetetetccs ciatelsl eet Chel 129 333 4,254 3,990 3, 882 
Gallien nae I ee eee Reta sai achat 98 53 96 1,628 1,579 1,611 
(GANAMO GUHA has aves tere teste olal ole rates 37 8 12 512 528 494 
(CO deriChs Fees He ao aes eal 25 30 25 976 1,042 735 
(Stel phicte meer te cee ote 60 52 36 2,612 2,449 2,091 
Hamilton ee oa. aoe ee eee 805 791 691 15,962 16, 306 16,795 
La wkesDuUbye. cae. ss dew eeeiaa crores 15 18 19 1,389 1,410 1,765 
KAPUSKASING Mteee sence seer at testers 32 41 5 1,728 1,036 1,795 
CGN OLE gM. teats aie ahade olsteeebet assis olalers 152 18 103) 1,481 1,256 1,264 
CIN StOM eee Naaiieleeiieloie eater tae ole teres 122 99 96 2,920 Ba lal 2,611 
Kirkland: Maken. . .sie.4.:0 serlva ccove cise 66 61 66 2,050 1,958 2,088 
WRITE CH ON OE eee ate ela sin dete tate ete > satete 145 150 122 3,673 3,999 2,963 
eam inatonere cs «cities este tetare 41 36 29 2,126 1,608 1,206 
Tsindsayeie Se ee eee eee. 14 12 15 944 918 1,038 
RiStOw ele Serres ode citere Marartiaete ees 22 15 31 720 706 586 
TONG OM A ere deci dome attests eters 492 423 625 6,770 7,034 5,441 
Long Branch 223 152 162 5,356 5,570 5,286 
Mircllaniclh, Pare ois ore ches Staetoiatcwavels ae 16 21 21 1,677 1,801 1,706 
INA DATICG? cao ohare a dieters oles ts if if 4 1,019 1,050 896 
INO WINAT MOU ee 2m crtsyaus cteis tareiel fois teexeceneat 47 45 64 DAS 2,271 1,885 
INiagaraylalls Me. codec eeterecis soe) re a= 59 59 56 3,187 3,304 3,601 
North siya aattsianateet sie toe olemaiehe:= 45 15 23 2,957 2,135 3,016 
Oakk-valllei We ttteceasioss cnexe tee Darvocet ove wspene: 83 82 113 1,189 {1385 1,209 
OTe Pe tet s soos le eee assis wi os eaters 36 27 33 1,429 1,465 1,433 
OSA Wiel eee ec aue-ccahe s arteeetals ale aieraes 113 94 140 5,082 5,115 4,334 
Otbalwes es ter cscs trae See yess ties 757 638 805 9,194 9,383 7,541 
Oyen Somme se asics keke een ts esterase aes 54 63 13 2,704 2,928 2,499 
Parry*SOumGe aoc c.dsc cn aee oc oar 2 3 1 908 919 892 
Pembroke sentk cuss che cet nmne «ee eer 87 66 95 3,102 2,933 2,690 
(Pert. Bic ete ois ere rar tics Siae, Srove 21 16 24 896 893 845 
iIPeterborougheras cde Meee 42 67 46 4,995 4,680 4,163 
PICEOMs 2 eee tere ose Ads aerate, sie snes il 13 12 708 730 653 
Port Archer seca s Metal e cee + 3il 143 164 6,444 5,572 6,128 
Port Colborne: cos deste teele elas 10 13 5 1,266 1,290 1,286 
Pres@o tits. ee aes 5. kee eta eee tiee 36 16 14 1,404 1,369 1,343 
AFROTLE LG Weta cee che oes wah te eae na slaved eye 7s 10 4 842 868 ay 
St: Catharines*)...... 40st ecewecn es 138 135 115 5,576 5, 297 5,450 
Ste LOM bigs ees cds Merron tye.) Gils 36 31 63 1,599 1,422 1,194 
SALT A stots, Metter oper e aie wihlre Mitel vaya for sale tous 97 74 60 3,602 3,688 3,362 
Sault - Ste; Mario. sccae meee onesie a 139 156 134 3,159 2,925 3,419 
SIN COC ec He srelsaiGials EOE aslo oiess, 38 42 57 BF OAR) 1,746 1, 624 
Sioux LWookGuts ... seer ae. «eee 5 6 4 349 281 395 
Smiths Pallets. .c.ade seca «cleus e 18 20 on 670 706 637 
Stratford: Meee. ccs ae cekeea trees 38 35 46 1,408 1,348 1,217 
Sturmeom Hallaee. . wc accmiadee ic oi sls ins 5 1 1,640 1,401 1,619 
Sudbury, Meee «acre des cea cleric 140 124 307 6,046 5, 804 6, 695 
Til SOM Dur eee sake ee eels oe tne 16 12. WEP corece ees 1,088 63800. oMeb ee z 
lB Bcabac Wits Pana SA eae RARER ec. b3 eb ore Ieee 28 50 67 3,483 3,046 3,562 
MT OrONtOs sce bith ns oe Gee oars ewelele ts 2,295 2,049 2,981 65,010 64,449 59, 600 
AP TONGON... «ative: ole vid o steer A eialsie reve tier 52 3 1,272 1,252 ahs vile 
Walkertoneeerws ss... 0 cee tant ot 37 2h 41 1,181 1,180 1,054 
Wallace burger < oc de. ore corals orale 7 3 54 1, 238 1,182 931 
Wrollandi bibs. fui adee enters sia 79 42 20 2,521 2,385 2,915 
WOStOM hac tite somb fee MOM Sele dior wibests 143 93 144 5,545 5,739 6, 943 
Windsor: « Risen ocs donee otis to orites s 214 268 169 10, 658 10, 851 11, 204 
Woodstoclks@) sec. de moe se teieole es 48 Bi ey’ || aR Gsesctatd ae 1,806 LATLOWOSS 2a 
Manitoba: .t: 23% &.c06 gs cteeeeee see ors 1,878 1,900 2,456 32,987 33,567 29,672 
Basch elo Kehoe 4%, Se inteicer tudor 5 chon Riot ucta 214 231 238 3,329 , 602 3,046 
Wauphin. Base ae a ecte.4 ose yee) os ele 28 21 44 2,334 2,000 2,042 
Blin Flom: a9. F.0> . geceee toes oe kes 39 41 47 280 312 294 
Portagella gorairle, s-aeeeeciee crite 81 42 79 1,774 1,769 1,498 
The Pas... gad. §- +--+ 4--HMSe- 29s E>s 107 69 146 497 511 451 
Winniped...fS. Bac sce Aes BE. Sooo os 1,409 1,496 1,902 24,773 25,018 22,341 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 81, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office : ee 

(4) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Mont ear Month ear 
March 31, | March 3, April 2, March 31, | March 3 April 2, 
19 1960 1959 60 196 1959 

Saskatchewan... .... dca. ceeet so 5..mee 1,095 669 1,423 28, 043 28, 024 24,119 
PEAR GOW SUN coeeisst re create ecieasssuecorebe sets ace 43 31 61 809 756 672 

Lloydminster 28 Oa ene ee 742 G30)9) [eects aisrcige s 6 
INL OOSO Ua We ici tees eso wiles cae uel eiess oe 204 94 204 2,399 2,411 1, 834 
North Battleford 32 27 60 1,904 1,788 2,097 
Prince Albert 76 44 88 3,465 3,417 3, Lb2 
OVI Aas MER ce sc ccee temo meee 242 184 394 6, 208 6,395 5,543 
ASA tOOME Me cis cc's cis <e.e oars s aa cutee 255 178 360 6, 227 6, 261 5,199 
Dwi tiurrontaaancee cons we cte ots 93 4] 111 1,391 1,525 1,196 
WGMDUTM attire fee . sire eae ares oeeiieet. 33 12 49 807 772 627 
RYO IELOM GA Gyo reves olete « Mere tarene taveaivelte 89 49 96 4,091 4,069 3,799 
1A LG ic aadndoe® anacune eae co ooen cadena 25017 1,961 2,896 42,899 40, 662 35,681 
(BIsieINOL’: woes oes eth. « cette ie site tera: 7 8 11 796 588 813 
Walear yore Ss Mes. Pacer c cen. cere 719 509 1,099 12,651 12,470 9, 248 
Mrumhellers 2). ete ee ee ee 23 13 18 927 816 992 
[Me taavauiormee aoe d tomeee eco aaa se 1A 1,082 1,202 20,538 19, 203 17,472 
LL CSON ORR hore ee coe no nerene 17 64 12 914 579 821 
[DSU sravelee yes a sbreode reco oeab ene ee 159 106 308 3,589 3,703 3,205 
Medi Gime ETA Gewese ce srceust coo pict scolecerore 152 88 179 1,486 1,567 1,366 
VCC ELD Col te ee tate: « atute = storavetere cle store 6 119 91 67 1,998 1,736 1,764 
Britishi Columbia, occ. ocd. cccee se caoee 1,901 1,759 2,009 78,055 718,995 73,5296 
@hilliwaclkssativewsow eres 50 40 81 1,966 2,123 1,869 
Cowmsenaye tach: tem cele ere 29 98 11 1,032 1,296 1,026 
Cranbroole eee ee sea al 8 10 1,759 1,451 1,518 
Dawson Creek 10 7 17 1,749 1,397 1, 854 
TITCAT tap Mite c eke Atte eee ore kee 26 37 28 1,000 1,020 794 
ISAT LOODS meester cathe es 15 10 25 1,819 1,689 2,259 
IKGION Aaa enone DORE oe mac moeGs 22 16 23 1,959 2,016 1,957 
II UIEeLLo mettre note cates e eiaietae es iene ae 48 65 G 267 241 421 
IM SSLOMMCTUV 20 Seine ire ee veralersicte e ccecare rats 29 14 18 1,581 1,635 1, 184 
INGA ae Oe eperra eis chs crersieste ararnlate ronan 33 16 18 1,417 1,521 1,302 
iN els or tener rtie restr ree eet Ee 35 16 19 1,430 1,518 1,594 
iNew Westminster..ee. .cetecas. os ee 224 183 281 10,322 10,432 9,101 
HAOTUGUCUOTIN, ratte cra cis cele oe erste ne ais oeosens © 18 21 18 1, 968 2,186 1,978 
1 oy mol ano een ee Eero eco Doane oo eetS 10 33 32 834 917 972 
Prince: GeOree: races <seceete oe eit 40 66 68 2,696 1,819 2,991 
RIN GOULVUDOL bsecesecte sce s re actos 19 15 15 LATHE 1, 866 1,828 
AEN CO COM Mere ae anete teria eens ce eas 10 6 3 587 524 612 

OUesnel sae ee don. cits « cieieienie liter jeter 30 GM erties co tore 1,604 Q69T geste ee. 
pra ete Stereo os Aele a Serete chet epee etre 30 35 62 1,398 1,522 1,468 
WATICOUVED eter ccc c oie cc slecinie es 907 816 1,156 32,420 34,018 30, 238 
Vern olsen erry o arrest 32 24 42 2,856 2,825 2,776 
WiGhOTLa a aoe tite. + facet aaioe sete atas 162 178 193 4,969 Reval 4,860 
WIRTECHOTSClwa cia.telcci aden: 6 Pood toclentae 108 29 232 645 639 694 
CCRITETE Bee ot RE Pes AO Eee err 225202 19,107 25,139 834, 990 817,053 781,566 
IME RTOS) fer hia eacthy ten cieteece Gal cts ee Maisie ate atlicre 10, 402 8,431 11,740 652,107 634,332 611,941 
| I@IM ALES tMetes abate cies xa cee neice eh eieraLs-> 11, 830 10,676 13,399 182, 883 182,721 169, 625 





() Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Figures not available for April 2, 1959, due to changes in the local office area. 








TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955—1960 


Atlantic | Quebec Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 








bie Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 

OBOE: cl. a,c cole o1he.c claps lee chee a 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 

ODOM Mes cate tcistere te vette ais 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 

LOD eh cle sche Meise nit o oais re 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 

OD SR- MR te tee ts aie ale Sets oe 840,129 548, 663 291,466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 

/ ODOM bate a. ere, Oe ot ee wis os oes 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70,352 239,431 336,527 211,951 127,812 
TQ59R(S) MONENS) svc. ve cree e's > 170,792 | 112,266 58,526 12,904 43,719 61,540 35,581 17,048 

NOGOM STV ONT) sy vn. eae tes 172,200 | 112,963 59, 237 16,178 46,481 59,709 32,018 17,814 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











sy een 
YOrARS. Amount of 
é Number of Weeks é 

Province BRonefietiics Paid ee Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 

INewiound lam dies ate cs eats: c ics srctaraie eave saace/aie ete eteroe e raa erent yey 35.9 165, 082 3,611,179 
Prince Mad ward vislan Gee ro ccclis « cictcieistee ates orpe in stores Taree eriteeretreeitere 7.4 33, 968 694, 806 
Nova Scotia cttsctiee so sneer c cise aie ore sta oid etre selerererereebsbele crsteiaietets spats "lhe 171,540 3, 623, 359 
New SisSruns wae asso ee cicierereicice ie bicia aie saie ele) eve ie) ial fern apeccateteteiayeiereteteea votre 36.6 168.409 3,000, Lis 
(AAT e] chins anc ttice GOs ba Gnas GC ee nnDOno COU GIOde Sococ Can odcanJdn ob anor 235.6 1,083,903 24,331,050 
(Orie oes, Mae saat BT ae Ocree to Reo ICU omihnre ona unico G0 d caanaine 226.7 1,042, 602 23, 082,308 
Manitoba ccncceic eine dianis co raurelere othe a o/s love obetetete atorane ere Stee ociskewe ice nee ee amie 29.5 135, 550 2,983, 361 
SaskatGhewalkescc sce occas scot eialeleca sieve eco teteNe ocreiel sve ciate aeeoteletctetaiotenieteter ete 23.9 110,118 2,522,069 
Moyet: eS te OPED ras Safe Gann eam En eas o dee awa eid CAe0 34.4 158, 388 3,575, 683 
British Columbia so. lite ss oe Cie cisions aeleretereowie eretstes te einiore iene eee 65.7 302,365 6, 883, 905 
TotalsCanads, March 19600 csmcmec ccs steree tee oslo a ate seiner 733.0 3,301,925 74, 844, 833 
Totals Canada, February (960.222 sccws series cet ae 677.3 2,844,711 62,585, 967 
Total, Canada,,.March 1959y 25 crra-mecrnteneeia sisi seleieiets RY 3,052,734 65, 868, 439 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 381, 1969 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Duration on the Register (weeks) Daneane: March 31, 

Province and Sex Bante 2 or e Over ner Total 
eas 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal élasmante 
CANADAL Si eemesisc see 823,005 |141,666 | 66,246 }113,950 |142,497 |160,420 | 97,570 |100, 656 40.6 766, 862 
MATa niece suet 655,913 114,984 | 53,554 | 91,475 |114, 842 |137,024 | 79,264 | 64,770 44.5 609,798 
HRMATON Sarno cuccre 167,092 | 26,682 | 12,692 | 22,475 | 27,655 | 23,396 | 18,306 | 35,886 oped 157, 064 
Newfoundland........... 35, 484 2,801 1, 803 3,976 COS2ml el oanizo 3,970 3, 129 81.5 31,818 
Male, yee. oe See ts 33,744 2,641 1,699 3,755 6,720 | 12,454 3,778 2,697 83.2 30, 028 
Hemi al Geen eee ee etecee 1,740 160 104 221 362 269 192 432 49.9 1,790 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,229 319 238 521 1270 eZ ose eee le 636 78.0 6, 869 
Male... Se cccce oven oes 6, 300 268 209 451 1,099 21009 1,322 448 80.3 5, 854 
Females ee teeee 929 51 29 70 171 230 190 188 62.3 1,015 
INGVSnSCOblaae cs 2. serene 43,245 | 5,610 | 2,800] 4,957 | 9,606] 9,921} 5,413 | 4,938 60.8 44,565 
Mise. 0.285 ttn Mie cue 37,611 4,964 2,471 4,167 8,531 9,134 4,751 3,593 Ose 38, 874 
Memalew-ces seme oe 5, 634 646 329 790 | 1,075 787 662 | 1,345 41.6 5,691 
New Brunswick.......... 41, 203 5, 438 2,824 5,691 7,586 9,618 5, 812 4,234 (Ane: 41,777 
Male ee eer ens: 35, 408 4,878 2,546 5,108 6,592 8,579 4,898 2,807 74.1 35,691 
Hemalet: See Sac cece 5,795 560 278 583 994 | 1,039 914 | 1,427 as 6, 086 
Quebec -a.-eeea eek eer 274,492 | 44,710 | 23,793 | 40,858 | 45,587 | 54,966 | 32,281 | 32,297 43.6 258, 793 
IMG Gira aiek ce eae 225,420 | 36,629 | 19,915 | 34,785 | 38,450 | 48,030 | 26,852 | 20,759 47.6 213,472 
GMAlON. Y..aom cecies ake AQ O72 eS, 081) | 3 O08 | 0 Oconee 7. tome lm OnOcOmmeon4t Ome ll anos 2p. Ul 45,321 
Ontario. faced cee 244,872 | 49,074 | 20,261 | 32,938 | 40,380 | 40,640 | 27,128 | 34,451 2A 226,950 
Mailers etcrcares crocercdrerokere 180,018 | 37,854 | 15,255 | 24,045 | 29,785 | 32,020 | 20,452 | 20,607 26.1 166, 695 
Heniale@s ce wAccneeeene 64,854 | 11,220 | 5,006 | 8,893 | 10,595 | 8,620] 6,676 | 13,844 20.7 60,255 
Manitobame ereceene eerie. S465 | 7b, 1651) 2,745) 5,521 | Ted37 je Ovpoo |) 4.014 93.514 36.2 28,974 
Mia lea seete ce Waris s stataercters 26,576 3,914 2,071 4,093 5,362 5,346 3,303 2,487 42.3 22,308 
Hemialemaaces toms stirs S 07a elpeo C4 a2Sa ts ion amen 4209 711 1,027 16.3 6, 666 
Saskatchewan............ 26,301 | 3,305 | 1,715 | 3,749 | 5,499 |) 5,975) 3,491 | 2,567 54.7 22, 834 
Maillex eo sceas ction 21,460 | 2,698} 1,393} 2,941} 4,439 | 5,191 | 38,060} 1,738 59.2 18, 493 
Hemaleencescise sos ee 4,841 607 322 808 | 1,060 784 431 829 34.8 4,341 
Alberta tensa tar aveas 43° 636 169,800 | 94,274 | a7, 28841 98, tol) lee 6,253 edeo2tal mo, Dod 34.4 36, 846 
Malo? steasiioe os sere. $d, 204 8 8 2p18| o,o2) | eb, S008) me Oracle Ile oO oo2 amo. O2an|meecaO 36.8 29, 608 
Pemalegc a wsecses cues 8,482 | 1,584 (BB AOR alah 921 700 | 1,291 24.8 7, 238 
British Columbia........ 71,892 | 15,409 | 5,793 | 8,451 | 10,219 | 11,036 | 9,625 | 11,359 30.5 67, 436 
Maloncaa cee semen 54,172 | 12,887 | 4,474 | 6,265 | 7,493 | 8,435 | 7,224 | 7,394 S2ne 48,775 
Fiemialetencssceeosnts 17.720 |e 2,522) ) 1,319) | 92) 1865) 92.726) | 2 601s ee 40) ees. 065 25.0 18,661 





TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Ne ywiound ar cissvesnpenerarere nernnrsreness 6, 633 5, 655 978 6, 422 5, 655 767 2,826 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,331 eo 170 1,231 1, 155 76 354 
Novatscotia ioc. beg. S 8 SOL 11,569 8,85 2,714 10, 673 9,626 1,047 3,076 
News brimswiGk.aecss chs oo ones 12, 844 9,946 2,898 12,390 INGRE Ot 1, 289 2,910 
QUeDEC Noo cacch Mek war ok ss 94, 288 70,585 23,703 91,697 79,746 11,951 25,994 
ONUETION gs hicaheecic sonata erate. 94,534 62, 440 82,094 93, 887 83, 874 10,013 20,535 
Manitobass s cats ent otc sith. « 11, 123 8,579 2,544 11,2381 9,983 1, 248 2,063 
Saskatchewan sm ccece rr cteeh 7,570 6,138 1,432 7,464 6,591 863 1,844 
PAL erbAi.ccron ae Re eh coaicakin tees. 16, 836 12,311 4,525 15,221 13, 360 1,861 5,301 
Bratisin Columbia eee wien eel © 26, 817 16,919 9,898 24,566 21,163 3, 403 7,637 
Total, Canada, March 1960.... 283,545 202,589 80, 956 274,772 242, 254 32,518 72,540 
Total, Canada, February 1960. 240, 271 175, 348 64, 923 246, 270 212,045 34, 225 63,767 
Total, Canada, March 1959.... 230,095 164, 049 66, 046 225, 244 200, 700 24,544 60, 463 





* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 46,203. 


t In addition, 46,602 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,609 were special requests not granted and 1,741 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,544 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
GUUS or Tiie aaesceiar Gee Rae A ROnEeR GEE ane Bearer AraREeaas 4,348, 700 3,534, 500 814, 200 
APSOTEE IA ae nad Ore ChOtS COE a CG EE SCRE SURE GO aU GOR ECCT 4,317,000 3,534, 500 782,500 
iS IB erereva nla re igen entry STA oct Sete AEC Se em, ger eee 4,319,000 3, 633, 300 685, 700 
INIGKYGUON SET Rn Set aS iG SIS Dee nS Geen Oman 4,151,000 3, 733, 500 417,500 
OCtODEr. 5 tee Oe ee AED Dae i nis Ue ee 4,049, 000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
ROL OLMSTaNL SYST, 5.5 + CAR 5 Ab Oi Sat Be SIGE ARC er eee ae 4,028, 000 3, 826, 400 201, 600 
INCEGIOUG aCoa Dane Cod arene OE es AA ORE Ose Ariens Se 4,009, 000 3,799,000 210, 000 
ARMs Beg ok Be teem ans te CD OOD One PIOn one whet cee eee eee 3,996, 000 3,770, 100 225,900 
ARTS: 45%, See S SER RS cis ee eee ree eee te eee geet ; 3,989, 000 3,768, 500 220, 500 
IU EEN? wy era 7s ee ron ts pe sea rast Ce i. Ses Bn Re 3,919, 000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
AN oat An Seka aree bape Sime Skee OF eae rapa re tue aneacteee Caneel 4,134, 000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
IIMS os 0 a as ak a Bde ge C8 on AR el I tn) ph, 0 are Rect, 4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

c Household | Commodi- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Bysratica Ros and 
Services 
1954 Years celts te sacs trelerotnete «crests teters 116.2 172.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
PODS —SY Care cre cicis ls arskere erates nace vofacatetors 116.4 11251 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TGS 6 =¥ Care Bi rcdhars cls lnvetriore ates 4 oe wteteror 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
WO ST = Vi card dacmcestewic aiactetetocte ws tie eioherete 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
TODS Carre e. coiciata eee neiowieie cise ere ete siei6i6 125.1 22a 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959 Mia y= se rarer cieiate ease thotaletarstc tere occ loraltone 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 12225 134.9 
WO ioe Bee ose aie See slate race elev ateters 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
DULY. hates elects con ere steteveretorenia) otstcaeleretels 125.9 119.2 3 ws 109.7 12207 134.9 
TAUZUSU as tere soils wer etee: tetas ole Pehats ots 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 IBY Se} 
Deptomiben.d. meena echo cheers PACS a 122.4 142.0 109.8 Seal 135.2 
October dee eee a heehee cies 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
INOVeEMIDGIne eo et eteiten nen eenct 4 128.3 123.8 142.6 14 123.5 136.9 
Decemberys cance soon ee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 ioe 136.8 
1OGO— January viciicacis cccise sieve cae s sieleye eves 127.5 12156 142.8 1LOS2; 123.3 136.9 
MGDYUATY. «Gels cto erasers cholo ke 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Mar eli nae ceteiarc tec ters Tete etre eeet reveled: 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
Js\j0) lls eipeacentocicict itor cin ACO BOOBS 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 12330 17a 
ESL Nptystrtale « rete fetta cto stereo te ret eveite et 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1960 


(1949 = 100) 








Total Other 
oe : House- | Commo- 
‘April Maresh aei Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 


Operation| and 

1959 1960 1960 Shrines 
@yiStalohn’s, Nid eccrine 113.9 114.5 115.6 Ware 115.7 106.9 109.7 128.0 
Fg hiiaxterascaebiat sateen wert s+ 125.1 126.7 127.0 Mes 134.4 120.5 129.5 139.4 
Saint OOMs sccterctet.c specie teres oho 126.8 128.9 129.1 122.1 138.6 118.9 124.2 143.4 
IM ontre ale ec ors o's bejaqsree chetedoreatoe 125.6 126.5 127.6 125.6 145.0 105.1 119.6 Ney (a? 
Ota were. csc ect hee tees eee ot 125.8 127.4 128.0 120.9 148.1 Diass 121.2 137.6 
TOT ONE O srerone vavereraveNersrekeratotomereverarerave 127.9 129.2 129.7 119.8 153.2 114.2 123.8 139.0 
Wannipers oc eae cecescwetsete ee 122.7 142.0 124.7 118.8 133.9 LG 119.8 133.9 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.9 123.4 123.6 117.8 124.7 122 125.08 129.3 
Edmonton—Calgary..........-. 122.0 123.3 123.4 114.7 124.8 120.1 127.2 133.4 
IWENCOUVELs cea icis starts ees sis iee eieiore 127,1 128.7 128.2 119.7 138.7 116.7 132.8 136.9 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 











ee Eeaay Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning . SS 
During Month oe ang Ae atch! Per Cent of 
or Year tees a) # Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
N.S as ego BOM GO AIOe CR OOR c cee eae 149 159 60, 090 1,875, 400 0.18 
MOAR 3 2, Bathe atest eect eo ean oe Chie ae 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 0.11 
DEY ox cae REA Bib. GORE EO Ee ee 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
NSS eee acess ohms ira alocaaiers «alm thelsebelow aes PAs) 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
AGE). 35 Acre Se Senn Ge iene eee eet ener 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
BO SIMA DILL rete eee tae ai cA nente abary cictsere dus 12 22 8,747 72, 4380 0.07 
IME abcaievs clap oS aR EHOR AB ede o Come ane 20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
AIS Ga Som acim ea iekeeer a ee eine et eo eae 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
SOUR ep apo cionichchathon te eee ee ee ee 26 A2 41,417 685, 510 0.65 
PASIVOTUS Geert eters Gaede '<.« e She aro CeMePaRS ate 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
STOUSinal BTSs LS Aa ane Os Pe rer ee 15 33 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
(QYGRGISTEIINA sedis. b 0 oR Oetee Doc aoene 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
INTO VEINS eRe 5s. cscs: Soret cree 8 18 4,392 59, 740 0.06 
MD ecem DEEersy: -25 «isms ean ne 13 22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
ea) ea EATANIEAT Vives 0: 4-2\<.3 0. So 0 > ser etonetetereietonnls Ct 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
liNel Sy CUE NGS as OGRE Aree OIG ROU maeo ee 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
I EI OISNS -c oBocrot rae GbE oo old ho cpa ece 19 27 BY ORY| 26, 820 0.08 
Asay etl cues ni Ae a Reta oc A Eee 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 
*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


APRIL 1960, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes : 
Workers Man- nk CE Workers Man- 
and 

Industry re Poet ée Involved} Days Jurisdiction Toekouts Involved| Days 

OE ill one Re PN ce ta sil a: havsrctai te ceots Pale ecrarenemnere Newfoundland.......... il 106 210 
Fats LT ome dee Ale cP coma. aap Bale aie la & Hebets Princesa waArcslamG.« «llc ccc ce cia ce ci] eames lene eilesisteals steve 

TIN eee ee 1 106 210 Wova Scotis.....22...5. 3 705 11,220 
Manufacturing. ......... 9 349 5, 870 ING? IB aOle acanoel bAdenaotod| loco sdodst divonatioonoc 

(onstruction... dalse= oa 9 1,241 14,330 Quechee Rarere ce se east 3 400 3,710 

Transportation, etc...... 4 473 2,820 Ontano meee eee 16 910 8,500 

Public utilities.......... 1 87 250 Nanitopaeeeeuseenuee 1 93 1,860 

Ge hee ote 3 50 900 Saskatchewan.......... 1 13 30 
BURBS esos ali anche ses. 1 153 2,450 AV Derba ec nace lets rkiadinie'a'e | els oe ain ale Beis atarsiace o/sialinin aleiaee 3s 

Be se eves eens 1 17 40 British Columbia....... 2 22 440 

iRecderal ese. cemciccs at: 2 227 900 
All industries....... 29 2,476 26,870 ae le Ne ae 


All jurisdictions..... 29 2,476 26,870 
__ ae eS eee ee ee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
APRIL 1960. 








Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Mar. 10 


eee ee ee eee 


Cr 


sever oeeee 


Apr. 12 
Apr. 21 


Major Issues 


Result 


Radiation level~ New 
ventilating system in- 
stalled. 


Reduction in wage rates~ 


Wages~ 
Wages~ Wage increase. 


Union recognition~ 


Change in pay procedure~ 
Return of workers. 


Change in pay procedure~ ~ 
Return of workers. 


Apr. 7 |Union recognition~ 


(Preliminary) 
eS eg bine Bey clans -dy ee Suhel ) 3 See ee 
Duration in 
Industry Man-Days 
Employer Union vorker " 
fe : ccu- 
Location April mulated 
MINING— 
Non-Metal Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers Pro- 
By Lawrence Corporation tective Union (Ind.) 106 210 1,800 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Iron and Steel Products— 
La Fonderie Ste. Croix, | Metal Trades Federation 
Ste. Croix, Cté. Lotbiniére, (CCCL) i} 2,260 7,010 
Que. 
CoNnstRUCTION— 
Halifax Construction Asso-|Plasterers Loc. 215 
ciation, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 673 10,980 15,760 
Halifax, N.S. 
Various Electrical Contrac-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 
tors. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 250 1,750 7,500 
Diazale Peninsula, Ont. 
he 
Foundation Company of Building trade unions 
Canada, (Hull Council, 200 1,000 1,000 
Gatineau, Que. AFL-CIO) 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Trans portation— 
Four Trucking Firms, Teamsters Loc. 880 (CLC) 
Windsor Area, Ont. 216 1,730 1,730 
Husband Transport, Teamsters Loc. 880 & 106 
Windsor Area, Ont. & (CLC) 196 810 810 
Montreal, Que. 
FINANCE— 
Société Mutuelle d’Assur-|CCCL-chartered local 153 2,450 2,450 
Geve yeas de 


Montreal, Que. 


a ae 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 






Labour Force Survey, June 


Between May and June the number of persons with jobs increased by an 
estimated 162,000 to 6,154,000. The increase during the month in both farm 
and non-farm employment was about average for this time of year. Almost all 
of the gain was among men, with little change in the employment of women. 

Non-farm activities accounted for virtually all of the employment expansion 
during June. As is usual at this time of year, large gains occurred in construction 
and forestry. Employment in Quebec increased more than is usual for the 
month, while in Ontario the gain was below normal. In other regions the 
employment changes were mainly seasonal. 

Compared with a year earlier, there were 101,000 more persons with jobs, 
about three-quarters of the increase being among women. Farm implement 
declined by 49,000 over the year, while the number of job holders in non- 
farm industries increased by 150,000. Most of the gain took place in the service 
industries. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by 99,000 
over the month to 300,000 in June. The number of persons on temporary lay- 
off was practically unchanged at 15,000. All of the decline in job-seekers was 
among males and half of it took place in Quebec. Of those currently seeking 
work, 248,000 were men and 52,000 were women. 

The June estimate of persons without jobs and seeking work represented 
4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.7 per cent in June 1959 and 
3.2 per cent in June 1958. The Ontario and Pacific regions were mainly 
responsible for the increase over the year; about four-fifths of the over-all 
gain occurred in these two regions. 

Of the 300,000 seeking work in June, 85,000 had been seeking work for 
less than one month; 91,000 for one to three months; 124,000 for four months 
or more. 

The classification of the 110 labour market areas was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 
68 (51); in balance, 39 (58). 

The labour force as estimated from the monthly sample survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics totalled 6,454,000, and in the week which 
ended on June 18, 1960. This total compares with 6,391,000 a month earlier. 

A breakdown of these labour force data indicates that 5,761,000 or 89.3 
per cent of those in the labour force usually worked 35 hours or more at the 
jobs they held in the survey week; 393,000 or 6.1 per cent usually worked less 
than 35 hours; 300,000 or 4.6 per cent were without jobs and seeking work. 
Classed as not in the labour force are such groups as those keeping house, going 
to school, retired or voluntarily idle, too old or unable to work. These numbered 
5,326,000. 

The survey provides additional information about those who worked less 
than full time and were not regular part-time workers. Of the persons in this 
category 70,000 or 1.1 per cent of the labour force worked less than full time 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
1958 — 59 — 60 


Original data 
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JFMAMJJASOND 
1958 


on account of short time and turnover 
(39,000 being on short time and 17,000 
having found jobs during the week), 
15,000 or 0.2 per cent of the labour force 
were not at work due to temporary lay- 
off, while 262,000 or 4.1 per cent of the 
labour force worked less than full time 
for other reasons. The other reasons 
included illness (85,000), vacation 
(85,000), bad weather (33,000), and 
other (59,000). 

During the corresponding week in 
1959 there were 6,287,000 in the labour 
force of whom 5,691,000 usually worked 
35 hours or more at the jobs they held 
during that week; 362,000 _ usually 
worked less than 35 hours; and 234,000 
were without jobs and seeking work. 
There were 5,267,000 classed as not in 
the labour force. 

The number of persons with jobs in 
the Atlantic region increased by an 
estimated 37,000 to 539,000 between 
May and June, about normal for the 
season; employment in the Quebec 
region showed a _ more-than-seasonal 


rise between May and June. The number of persons with jobs in June was 
estimated to be 1,715,000, an increase of 85,000 over the previous month; in 
Ontario the number of persons with jobs increased by an estimated 15,000 to 
2,283,000 between May and June, 44,000 more than the previous year; employ- 
ment increased seasonally in the Prairie region from May to June. The estimated 
increase of 18,000 brought total persons with jobs to 1,085,000, up 12,000 
from a year earlier; employment continued to rise in the Pacific region, though 
more slowly than in past years. The number of persons with jobs increased 
by an estimated 7,000 to 532,000 between May and June. Over the year, 
employment declined by 16,000, mainly in manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and communication industries. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Market Areas 
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Labour Surplus ADDTORUI EE 
1 2 3 
June June June June June June 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
-— — 10 5 2 i 
1 1 22 15 3 10 
— — Ix 4 9 10 
1 —_ 32 27 25 31 
2 1 69 51 39 58 














Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at July 15, 1960) 











| 
Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

otal civilian Jabourvorce (a) bolas &iedse June 18 6,454,000 + 1.0 + 2.7 
Per SOHS witli jOUSs <6 a sc Reise s ie gists. ia + June 18 6,154,000 + 2.7 + 1.7 
INPTICULGUTOER 5.56 Pane. TE ee ee June 18 682,000 + 1.0 — 6.7 
INON-dericaltiremret ets eee) eo. re June 18 5,472,000 + 2.9 + 2.8 
PSI WORK CLS cata gE Wig ncensincxy: & ee i June 18 5,010, 000 + 2.5 + 2.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... June 18 5,761,000 + 3.0 + 1.2 
Aciwork 35;hours orsmoresiy 2) we). «fae. June 18 5,414, 000 = sata + 1.0 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time and turnover.......... June 18 70,000 — 4,1 +20.7 
fOr OLUCIVTEASOM AIS. tLe oe. ee ea June 18 262,000 + 6.1 + 2.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff.....| June 18 15,000 —25.0 + 7.1 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ June 18 393, 000 — 1.8 + 8.6 
Without jobs and seeking work............... June 18 300, 000 —24.8 +28 .2 
Registered for work, NES(b) 

EN CLAIGIC SS et eas ee oe he ee ee SAT tae June 16 40,800 —47.7 — 1.2 

Ouspechsn ante soe eT. ET. es June 16 121,800 —43.3 +23.5 

‘OMICV AYO Re oe eee. eee TN Oe June 16 138, 400 —27.4 +32.7 

"PHOEN Rigi Sh x 0 been OA year aoe ok agin, as a nae June 16 50,900 —41.6 +28.9 

PACIIC. ST aN. tested, BS RP ets aside June 16 49,300 —23.2 +32.5 

otaleall rerions tsa 9s... ead o.oo June 16 401, 200 —36.8 +25.0 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

O55. Jew ERERCA ES HAA EU ISA AIS MATA AES RS Pe May 31 364, 323 —49.0 +30.4 
Amount of benefit payments.................. May $52, 205, 580 —15.5 +29.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... April 114.8 + 0.5 — 0.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... April 108.8 — 0.2 — 0.6 
PA OOM ee eae. 2h eee tee oe ee Ist.Qtr. 1960 16,599 — — 2.1 

Destined to the labour force.................Jlst.Qtr. 1960 8, 087 — + 0.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
perikes and 1ockouts')...i¢ 2) ieee. allies. June 43 +13.2 0.0 
NowoleworlcersinVolVed «ewe h dsral est saws June 7,309 + 2.2 —13.3 
POT AION IN NAN ACAWS. fap sa¥o acca> seuss ck ore ms June 53, 260 —28.9 — 7.1 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... April $78.48 + 0.6 + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............] April $1.79 + 0.6 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... April 40.5 0.0 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. April $72.37 + 0.6 + 3.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ June 127.6 + 0.2 + 1.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| April 136.0 + 0.1 + 1.7 
BOual ia DOur INCOME. 6.2.65 64 veces <s $000,000} April 1,487 + 1.7 + 4.2 

Industrial Production 

omlaaverscen] 049-100) 425.4000 tees oe May 169.9 + 3.3 aPeene 
Manutsecormet) stm ete ..2 a dehy 2 ¢ May 15333 He B27 20k 
PITA DIGS aoe ee ele Bee ate May 153.7 te 00 — Ivo 
NOUS UPA Desa aaee ee aie cie She cae May 153.0 + 3.7 + 2.0 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During June 32 major settlements provided new collective agreements for 
approximately 40,000 workers in various Canadian industries. In addition, four 
major asbestos mining companies in the Quebec eastern townships were ironing 
out final details of a new agreement similar to the ones signed during the 
month by Canadian Johns-Manville and Lake Asbestos of Quebec. A number 
of settlements were worked out in the pulp and paper industry and bargaining 
was expected to start shortly in logging. In the dispute between the railways 
and the non-operating unions, both parties presented their final arguments 
before a conciliation board. 

Of the settlements that were concluded during the month, two were 
negotiated while work stoppages were in progress. The largest halted production 
of Caribou Aircraft at De Havilland Aircraft Company when 1,300 workers 
represented by the United Auto Workers were called out on strike. The union 
had demanded a supplemental unemployment benefit plan, an improved cost 
of living clause and improvements in the company’s medical and life insurance 
program as well as wage increases. The company’s pre-strike offer of a 5-cent- 
an-hour increase for each year of a three-year agreement was rejected by the 
employees. After an eight-day work stoppage the union accepted a two-year 
settlement providing 8 cents an hour increase this year and 7 cents an hour 
next year, with an additional 4 cents an hour for skilled tradesmen. There was 
no provision made for the SUB, but sickness and accident benefits were 
improved and the provisions of the cost of living bonus were made more liberal. 

The second major work stoppage, also in the aircraft industry, was at 
Canadian Aviation Electronics, Montreal. The International Union of Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers called a strike when the company did not accept 
a conciliation board recommendation for a 12-per-cent wage increase. After 
a 10-day work stoppage, the employees voted to accept the company’s offer of 
a 7-per-cent wage increase during the life of a three-year agreement. 

Municipal employees in the City of Toronto will receive a wage increase of 
6% per cent over two years in the new agreement signed between the city’s 
Board of Control and the Public Employees Union. The 2,000 inside workers 
will get a 34 per cent wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 and a further 
3 per cent increase effective April 1, 1961. These increases, however, will not 
be compounded. The city also agreed to pay 50 per cent of a medical plan 
similar to the PSI Brown Plan. All new employees will be required to become 
union members within 60 days instead of 110 days. The city failed to reach 
an agreement with the outside workers represented by the same union and 
conciliation services were requested. 

Collective bargaining was in progress during the month in Toronto and 
Montreal between the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Dress Manufacturers Guilds. The union’s demands followed the policy set at 
a recent Montreal co-ordinating conference of local delegates who met to pre- 
pare for the forthcoming negotiations with garment manufacturers in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. The new policy called for a 
reduction in the work week to 374 hours without a loss in pay, as well as a 
general wage increase of 15 per cent. In addition, it was requested that the 
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employer’s contribution to the severance pay fund be increased from one half 
per cent to one per cent, that two additional paid statutory holidays be granted; 
and that the union label be sewed into all manufactured garments. 


Considerable progress was made in re-negotiating agreements in the pulp 
and paper industry in Eastern Canada. Settled early in July was an agreement 
between the pulp and paper unions in Bowater Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Corp. on terms similar to other pulp and paper settlements. In B.C. the primary 
pulp and paper mills reached a settlement which will give approximately 5,000 
workers a 4 per cent wage increase during the next year. Details of these settle- 
ments will be published in next month’s edition of the Labour Gazette. 


Major Settlements in 1960 


Wage settlements contained in major agreements signed during the first 
six months of 1960 have been tabulated for presentation in this review. During 
that period a total of 95 major collective agreements covering more than 
117,000 workers were negotiated and signed in Canada. As in the 1959 settle- 
ments, approximately 65 per cent of the new major agreements were for terms 
of approximately two to three years, with the majority running for a two-year 
period. The remaining 35 per cent of the agreements covered in the study were 
for a one-year period. 


Base rate increases up to 10 cents an hour were agreed upon in slightly 
more than half of the one-year settlements, with most of the increases in the 
order of 5 to 9.9 cents per hour. All but one of the eight one-year contracts 
providing for increases within the 15.0 to 19.9 cents per hour range were in 
pulp and paper mills located in Eastern Canada. A total of four new settlements, 
two of them in logging, were signed for one year without provision for wage 
increments. Most of the two-year agreements which constituted more than half 
of all settlements concluded in the period provided for wage increases between 5 
and 14.9 cents per hour over the life of the agreement. Approximately three- 
quarters of the three-year agreements provided for increases to the base rates 
totalling 15 to 30 cents per hour. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1960, excluding agree- 
ments in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 














Term of Agreements in Months 









































Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* | — 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. Agts. Empls. 
Uc hr 4 20 OO Mea eee mT PMT NTS, See lavineess ects ol leaci cecavevovavdo-tiatesOsMevatels [io Maer cehots lia eer erert ok bale Some are 
PA 4.9.00... fae MA el Reese A) Mee Fel Oi Laaertlhin Reareapet inane 4. df gaa tofily... ch 
5 9.9 12 150 1 1,900 18 Grads ol cece erect tee hcke axe faene 1 750 
10.0—14.9.......... 2 ACCT ill esis’ sell eM Ni Aer os 20 Pa a LOA ale lee ode cuneate | hence tires as 2 1,300 
15.0—19.9 8 TSAOCO MSA A. Pee ok 9 16570 Mack RO ERS yet 2 1, 670 
AUS Cra ie. Se ae ALI es de Ae eel (Lae Ore | ee ce ee ee ee 4 3, 880 1 2,180 3 3, 220 
Ps Os a ery nd eR ce eee ee ee Nicaea s ccetare sll o'a ye ccatall eos oe wees ours 1 2,000 
UU EAN CSOVEDe SAM ee te eee tee ae eel ea MeeRM ES) Ae eB” 1 TO00u ewes |e ee 2 1,380 
AGGR SS CS eue tear a 30 33, 880 1 1,900 52 68,950 1 ieee 80 11 10,320 

















*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all other 
categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 1960 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ATIOUInUT CO ATVI. UC. 68 eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Ganadairssotaurent;’ Ques... weet meer Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal, Que. .............csss00 Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion’ Stores, Montreal; Quel si.0...i2...cceceseees Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Papers: ‘Dryden Ontsuges oes. nde Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings ‘Weintited, Oshawa, Ont. So .csecce rocosecees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares, Toronto, Ont. .........0..cccocccenaee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ........ United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

TIVOULEDS INS ee 8 cones ent ee rec tees, I Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, Ont. oY SES Thee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KV. be Company,.s. pspanola, Ont, yo. Ae Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mdrathon?Corp., Port Arthur’ Ont )......5. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. .................000 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ..... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Saskatchewan sGovts.) oe ee ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St* Lawrence Corp: Nipigon; Ont: ..2a95..492. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During June 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .........24.5-... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bata Shoe, #Batawa,<Omt, mcscce sese se eee eae Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Canz.oteamshipsLines,, Ont..and, Que, ge... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian Car Fort: William; Ont, cece ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CdnzInbe<& Steel; Montreal) Que: <..32..2.-2 2 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cityzof Ouebec: Out ca ecs oe ee a ee ana and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 

City of “(Quebec sQue a eee is eee Pee ee and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 

Crivi of “Winnipes, Mani he..5.csttiint.aeatnes, eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

LUCE OR IVeCTS sO teers, nce aetna ese Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

David? & Frére; Montreal, = Ques co tesceit cers sce. csnn 0 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Dominion Coal, Sydney, wNi bee ee ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 

Dress Mfrs’ Guild? Montreal, Oueiee 2s. 2aee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, (Onte eee ck eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser--Gos,, « Gabano;.- Ou Gsetrerrenvsstscererreee ee sees Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Fraser Gos., Edmundston. N: Bove ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fur Mirs:s Guild’ Montteal Que mentee: Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

H6pital H6tel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q.. ................6 Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
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Company and Location Union 


Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

KayiPyeGompany eEspanolaycOntmnin nine... nie Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Metropolitany LOronto.s Ontsiett.00..cia: ncssastevcnctes Public Empl. (CLC) 

New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NS. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide  .................cseeecsseeees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

PeaDereiniiss VATIONS) gels .Gse Bet dora san Mo nSrrontterts Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Polymer Corp., Sarnia, OT eed 2a eee ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. See are ) 


RECAP ICLOL, SIMONI Calg OUC a oi csceccenesicewsss ast Sener Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
ROW Uiee ute Owl OF ONTO... Ont ss ostecc dec eek ac tec svucee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, OUCH nf ece ass Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Sask. Power Corp., Regina, Sask. ee att onechcore Oil Wkrs. (AFL- ClO; CLE) 
DlemIOcl ese WiONtteal w OUer hte oe arrecericesc Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 
SCA aE ANAC A= WiGeNl pitti cit. rh ke cttw ecacle Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 
GrrandiMereuOues «tee. Hees 1.8. duepett... ties tee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Altmmum. Co, of Gana Kitimat, (B.C, «.2cc5-0-.1- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 

TEN O20 satieaoits Miia pr A al 6a ota Opel AD RNS Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Be Electric, DEOVINCELWid=. eee ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Canada Papetes WindsoraMills, Ones 2. sy 0)...2.. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Pity mtm POLOULO ONG. 9 drt) oo ves core ccsscandscnesad Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., Southern Alta. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, Be Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C. Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Can., London, Ont. La ea RA Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern 
| BUA esti ch Pc se a pcan te ie nA ai Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, OUugs. ee so Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 


Conciliation Board 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


IVC Ce UGG Cn by (i eee artis en ey, eee CCCL-chartered local 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .............00..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
CUC Scompany-wide- 2 4..60:..10.. Mesa. hav ee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

GIO/CLe) 

CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Dainese valious), Loronto,. Ofte -02) 0. ass aes Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ................0...00005 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ..........0......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ..:...:c:sese<rss0020 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
wownsiip -OfPscarborough, Ont... back Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Picea DIOS. aN CHOs ali OCT. u08 co iciecens..: Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 


Arbitration Board 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


BITTE areng TLS OT ak a RS eS ea eee een Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, ’ 
JAYS Veo al IN Pieler Sa a a BAR hk rR Be ee eine Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during June) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During June 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ANGLO-NFLD. DEVELOPMENT, GRAND FALLS, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pup 
AND PAPER Mitt Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ANbD OTHERS: 1l-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.— 
11¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1960 and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


BAKERIES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—BAKERY Wkrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—a general wage increase of 543% for each yr. of the agreement; improved vacations 
for senior empl.; changes in the welfare plan coverage. 


BrisTOL AERO INDUSTRIES, WINNIPEG, MAN.—MAcHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—no immediate change in wage rates but provision made for reopening 
negotiations on wages only, on Feb. 1, 1961; some adjustment of vacation allowances; introduction 
of pension plan which will be non-contributory for present empl. and provides vesting rights after 
20 yrs. service. 


B.C. ELEcTRIC RAILWAY, COMPANY-WIDE—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 2,100 empl.—63¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1960; an additional 64¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. Mar. 1, 1961; another 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962 at which time the new 
basic rate will be $2.40 an hr.; some improvements in vacation provisions for long service empl.; 
extension of 9 statutory holidays to all empl.; 1¢-an-hr. tool allowance for tradesmen. 


B.C. TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—B.C. TELEPHONE WkRrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 6,000 empl.—wage increase of 3% eff. April 1, 1960; an additional 3% increase eff. Dec. 1, 
1960, with another 2% increase eff. August 1, 1961; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service 
a 4 ae vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 
Q yrs.). 


BUILDING SUPPLIERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 
empl.—10¢-an-hr. wage incrase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; another 10¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 
1961; improvements in welfare plan. 


CAN. WIRE & CABLE, LEASIDE, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,260 empl.— 
5¢-an-hr. general increase eff. May 18, 1960, an additional 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 17, 1961; 
improvements in the existing non-contributory pension plan. 


Con. AVIATION ELECTRONICS, MONTREAL, QueE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—a general increase of 3% eff. June 20, 1960; an additional 2% increase eff. 
June 20, 1961; and further 2% increase eff. June 20, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service 
piu no provision for 3 wks. vacation); 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total 
of 9 per yr. 


CpNn. JOHNS-MANVILLE, ASBESTOS, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl.—a wage increase ranging from 6¢ to 28¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period; 
the new base rate in the second yr. will be $1.91 per hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); changes in shift differentials; increased hospital benefits. 


Con. SuGAR Factories, RAYMOND, ALTA.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—permanent empl. to receive an increase of 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 and a further 
7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1961; temporary empl. to receive an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 
and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1961; eff. in 1961 empl. with 20 yrs. of service will be 
entitled to 4 wks. vacation. 


CASCAPEDIA Mrrs. & TRADING, GASPE PENINSULA, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION 
(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—daily rate for labourers increased by 25¢ during the 
first yr. and an additional 25¢ during the second yr.; piece rates increased to $4.75 per cord 
during the first yr. and to $5.40 per cord during the second yr.; provision for wage reopener 
before July 31, 1961; union shop with provision that all wkrs. become union members within 
35 days of employment. 


City oF Ottawa, ONT.—PusLic Emp. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl.—a 
general increase of 4% during the first yr. with another 4% increase during the second yr.; 
longevity pay providing for a bonus of $50 a yr. after 10 yrs. of service, $100 a yr. after 15 yrs., 
$150 a yr. after 20 yrs., and $200 a yr. after 25 yrs. 


City OF TORONTO, ONT.—PUBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (INSWE STAFF): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,100 empl.—a general wage increase of 34% retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 3% 
eee eff. Mar. 31, 1961; employees and employer to share equally the cost of PSI Brown 
Plan. 


CONSOLIDATED DENISON MINES, QUIRKE LAKE, ONT.—-STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 24, 1960, an additional 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. June 24, 1961, and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 24, 1962; 2 wks. vacation 
with pay after 2 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); 6 legal holidays annually regardless 
of the day of observance; continuity bonus of $6 per month to maximum of $400; revocable 
checkoff provision. 


CouRTAULDS (CAN.), CORNWALL, ONT.—TEXTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,450 empl.—a general wage increase of 4¢ an hr.; 4 wks. vacation after 
30 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 
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DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, TORONTO, ONT.—AuTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 22, 1960; an additional 7¢ an hr. eff. June 22, 
1961; skilled trades to receive an additional increase of 4¢ an hr.; settlement pay of $50 per 
empl. with the amount prorated for those who work less than full time. 


DoMINION GLASS, MONTREAL, QUE.—GLASS & CERAMIC Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 950 empl.—a general wage increase of 12¢ an hr.; eff. in 1961 empl. with 25 
yrs. of continuous service will be entitled to 4 wks. vacation (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation); 1 additional holiday for a total of 8 statutory holidays annually. 


Dom. RUBBER (FOOTWEAR Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—base rates for male empl. increased by 4¢ an hr. and for 
female empl. 2¢ an hr. eff. June 16, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 
3 wks. after 11 yrs.); improved shift premiums; improved medical plan with extension to cover 
retired empl. 


DoMINION STORES, TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE Empi. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 16-mo. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—an increase of $4 per wk. eff. June 6, 1960; an additional $3.50 
per wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; immediate reduction of work week from 43 to 42 hrs.; a further 
reduction of work week to 41 hrs. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; a final reduction of work week to 40 hrs. 
eff. May 1, 1961; eff. in 1961 empl. with 12 yrs. service will be entitled to 3 wks. vacation and 
those with 23 yrs. service will have 4 wks. vacation (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs. and no 
4 wk. provision). 


GATINEAU POWER, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—4% increase eff. in the first yr. and 3% during the second yr.; 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 25 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 


GLoveE Mers. Assoc., MONTREAL, ST. RAYMOND, LORETTEVILLE, ST. TITE, QUE.—CLOTHING 
Wxrs. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl—male empl. to receive 5¢-an-hr. 
increase retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960 and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Mar. 1, 1961; women 
empl. to receive an increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 1, 
1961; improvements in seniority clause and vacations. 


GoopricH CaANApA, KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—a general increase of 74¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); improved shift premiums; 
provision for SUB. 


GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND 
Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage 
increases ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960; an additional increase 
ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


LakE ASBESTOS OF QUEBEC, BLACK LAKE, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 6¢ to 23¢ an hr. during the course 
of the agreement; increases retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
ore 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labourers’ base pay will be $1.87 an hr. in 1960 and $1.91 an hr. 
in 1961. 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO, ONT.—PusLic Empri. (CLC) (OFFICE STAFF): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—a general increase of 34% retroactive to Mar. 30, 1960; 3% increase eff. 
Mar. 30, 1961; these increases are not to be cumulative; employer and employees to share 
equally the cost of the PSI Brown Plan; all empl. to become union members after 110 days of 
employment. 


Norton Co., CuHrppAWA, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl.—a general wage increase ranging from 5¢ to 13¢ an hr. retroactive to May 21, 
1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service. 


REGENT KNITTING MILs, ST. JEROME, QUE.—TEXTILE WkKRS. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 


REGINA GENERAL HospPITAL, REGINA, SASK.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—a general increase of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; a further increase of 24% eff. 
Jan. 1, 1961; additional adjustments were made to the wages of technicians and tradesmen. 


St. BONIFACE GENERAL HospiTaL, ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—EMPL. UNION OF HospiTavL INsT. 
(IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—a general increase of $10 per mo. retroactive to 
April 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous service (previously 3 wks. after 
oe yTS.) . 


Scotr CLOTHING, LONGUEUIL, QueE—EmpvL. Assoc. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—a general increase of 74¢ an hr. eff. July 2, 1960; an additional paid statutory holiday 
for empl. with 4 yrs. or more seniority; company to contribute an additional 3¢ an hr. to pension 
plan making it a total of 74¢ an hr. 


Howarp SmiTH Paper, CORNWALL, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER 
Mut Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—increases ranging from 
11¢ to 13¢ an hr. to become eff. May 1, 1960, with a further increase ranging from 4¢ to 7¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; improved vacation allowance; additional paid statutory holiday; 
expansion in the bereavement leave allowance. 


Wasasso CotToN, WELLAND, ONT.—TEXTILE CoUNCIL (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—5¢-an-hr. eff. June 27, 1960; an additional 3¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 27, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Many Canadian Skilled Workers 
Trained Abroad, Survey Finds 


Thirty-five per cent of all tradesmen 
interviewed during a Department of Labour 
survey that sought some insight into the 
ways in which workers in five selected 
skilled trades had acquired their skill had 
received the greater part of their training 
outside Canada, it is stated in a bulletin 
based on the survey. The bulletin is No. 
4 in the series produced by the Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power. 


The proportion of tradesmen trained out- 
side Canada ranged from a high of more 
than 50 per cent in the case of draughtsmen 
to 22 per cent in sheet metal working. 


The more highly skilled the trade, the 
greater was the dependence on immigra- 
tion as a source of skilled workers. “This 
suggests that, up to the time of the survey, 
training facilities in Canada were failing 
to keep pace with manpower requirements, 
and this was particularly pronounced in the 
more highly skilled occupations,” the report 
says. 


The samples of workers interviewed com- 
prised tool and die makers, sheet metal 
workers, floor moulders, draughtsmen, and 
electronic technicians in the Toronto and 
Montreal labour markets. 


Other information sought in the survey, 
says the foreword to the bulletin, included: 
the opinions of workers as to what formed 
the most valuable part of their training, how 
they regarded their trade in relation to other 
occupations, how technological changes 
were affecting training meeds, and the 
sources of workers in skilled trades. 


“It was felt that data of this kind would 
be of value in suggesting ways in which 
the education and training of workers for 
the skilled trades could be improved and 
would, therefore, assist educational author- 
ities, industry, labour, government, and 
other interested groups in their efforts to 
meet industry’s changing requirements for 
skilled and technical manpower,” the report 
says. 

The bulletin gives a summary of the 
findings of the survey, followed by tabulated 
data relating to each of the five trades 
dealt with. A further, detailed analysis of 
the tabular material is contained in a 
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separate report for each trade, which can 
be obtained from the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour. 


The report mentions four criteria as 
having decided the choice of trades to be 
studied. These were: that the skills required 
in the trade have been affected by tech- 
nological changes, that the trade represents 
an important occupational group, that it is 
likely to grow in importance as mechaniza- 
tion increases in industry, and that it is one 
to which entrance is frequently gained by 
apprenticeship. 

“In selecting the industries and establish- 
ments to be covered for each trade, an 
attempt was made to have as broad an 
industry coverage as possible within the 
limits imposed by the manpower and time 
available for the study. The number of 
workers to be selected from a particular 
industry and establishment was related to 
the number employed in that trade in the 
establishment and in the industry of which 
the establishment formed part,” the report 
states. 


Hospital Insurance Agreement 
Signed with Yukon Territory 


The eleventh agreement under the Hos- 
pital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
has been completed with the signing of an 
agreement with the Yukon Territory on 
Junee2 2: 

The Yukon Plan, which came into opera- 
tion on July 1, is similar in scope to that 
in a number of other areas of the country. 
It includes all of the in-patient services 
required under the federal Act and also 
certain services for out-patients. The latter 
will be provided within 24 hours after an 
accident or for a longer period in cases 
where the required services cannot be ob- 
tained within that time. 

The Plan will be financed out of the 
general revenues of the Territory and no 
premiums or authorized charges will be 
levied to meet the Yukon share of the joint 
undertaking. Under the terms of the Hos- 
pital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, 
the Dominion Government contributes 
approximately 50 per cent of costs on a 
nation-wide basis. 


CLC Executive Council Deals with 


Matters Referred by Convention 


Prompt adoption by the federal Govern- 
ment of proposals made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress at the 1958 National 
Winter Employment Conference was called 
for last month by the CLC Executive 
Council. The Council held a three-day meet- 
ing in Ottawa to deal with resolutions 
referred to it by the Congress convention 
in April. 

At the meeting, the Council also pro- 
nounced the formal sentence of expulsion 
from the CLC of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, which had failed to take 
advantage of the 30 days of grace granted 
it by the convention. 

The Council also’ called for: 

—Publication earlier in the year of the 
Government’s plans for dealing with winter 
unemployment. 

—A large program of public works to 
provide employment, and measures to en- 
courage and help in the building of houses. 

The Council proposed revisions in unem- 
ployment insurance legislation that would 
have the effect of: 

—Making benefits available to workers 
who have exhausted their benefits or are 
unable to qualify, with the cost borne not 
by the Unemployment Insurance Fund but 
met out of public funds. 

—Modify disqualification regarding un- 
employment due to work stoppages. 

—Provide unemployment assistance to 
persons released from prison. 

—Extend provisions of the Act to all 
civic employees. 

Among a number of suggestions regarding 
changes in taxation recommended by the 
Council were those calling for a more 
progressive income tax, with higher exemp- 
tions for married and single persons and 
on account of dependents, as well as several 
kinds of new exemptions. 

The Council condemned “the racist fea- 
tures and breaches of civil liberties” in 
Canada’s present Immigration Act. It asked 
the Government to establish a national 
advisory committee on immigration com- 
posed of representatives of farmers, labour, 
management, welfare agencies and other 
bodies. It also proposed that “the admission 
of immigrants be consistent with the absorp- 
tive capacity of the country.” 

Support was given in principle to the 
programs of organized farmers for fair 
prices for farm products. The Council also 
asked for the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the prices of 
agricultural implements, and repudiated any 
suggestion that wage increases obtained by 
workers in the farm implement industry 
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were in any way responsible for the high 
price of implements. 

The Council supported civil servants in 
their requests for salary increases, and con- 
demned the Government’s action in granting 
piecemeal increases to civil servants with- 
out making the increases retroactive. It also 
reiterated previous demands for collective 
bargaining rights for civil servants. 

The Council again asserted its opposition 
to the principle of compulsory arbitration 
and the use of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes. Denial to any group of employees of 
the right to strike was strongly condemned. 

Elimination of trading stamps by law 
was asked for by the Council. Another 
resolution protested “the outrageous interest 
rates and other charges of finance com- 
panies.” 


Independent Research Group 


Says Chignecto Canal Feasible 


The Chignecto Canal is “technically 
feasible” and, from a climatic point of 
view, usable, according to a report by an 
independent research organization that was 
commissioned by the Chignecto Canal Com- 
mittee. 

The cost of the project, estimated at $90 
million, “could be more than counter- 
balanced by increased revenues from the 
region,” the report said. 

The report, by Economic Research Cor- 
poration of Montral, was released by 
Michael Wardell of Fredericton, honorary 
secretary of the Canal Committee. The 
report was prepared under the direction of 
Dr. D. E. Armstrong, McGill University, 
and Dr. D. H. Hay, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The Canal would connect the Bay of 
Fundy with the Northumberland Strait. 

The Canal is pictured by the report as 
an extension of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
linking it with a sheltered route for Atlantic 
coastal shipping. It adds that Great-Lakes- 
type boats, cheaper than ocean-going ships 
to build and operate, could be used in the 
waterway. 


J.H. Oldenbroek Resigns as ICFTU 


Secretary-General; Becu Succeeds 

J. H. Oldenbroek of The Netherlands, 
Secretary-General of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions for the 
past 10 years, resigned from the post last 
month. 

He will be succeeded by Omer Becu of 
Belgium, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. 

The ICFTU represents an estimated 57,- 
000,000 union members in 100 countries. 
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Pictured at a testimonial dinner to John McLeod, retired Vice-President in Canada of 





the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union, are (from left): John 
W. Bruce, Organizer for the Plumbers and Pipefitters; S. J. Finlay, Vice-President, 
Eastern Canada, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers; CLC President Claude 
Jodoin; Mr. McLeod; and J. J. Murphy, International President of the Bricklayers. 


Testimonial Dinner Honours John McLeod, Bricklayers’ Vice-President 


John McLeod, for 40 years Vice-President 
in Canada of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, a union 
officer for 52 years, and a trade unionist 
for 56 years, was honoured recently at a 
testimonial dinner in Toronto. 


Mr. McLeod, now 78 years of age, was 
apprenticed as a stonecutter in his native 
Scotland at the age of 15 years. In 1903 
he became a member of the Stonemasons’ 
Union in Scotland. Early in 1904 he came 
to Canada, and worked at his trade in 
Toronto and Niagara Falls, becoming a 
member of the Niagara Falls local of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers in the 
same year. 


In 1908 Mr. McLeod was elected Record- 
ing Secretary of Local 26, Toronto, and 
in 1910 he became business agent for the 
local, at that time a job that occupied only 
three months of the year. He worked as a 
stonemason during the remaining nine 
months. 


Mr. McLeod was for several years Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Provincial Conference 
of the Bricklayers Union, until in 1918 he 


was appointed special deputy of the inter- 
national union. Two years later he was 
elected Vice-President by acclamation. 
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In 1934, he represented the Trades and 
Labour Congress at the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
Centennial, and was TLC fraternal delegate 
to the Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. McLeod served throughout World 
War II as a member of the National Joint 
Conference Board, a tripartite board set up 
by the federal Government to advise the 
Minister of Labour. 

In 1949 he was an adviser to the Govern- 
ment Delegate to the Second Session of 
the ILO Building, Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, held in Rome. 

Mr. McLeod was known for his modera- 
tion and talent for conciliation in his deal- 
ings as a union official. It is said that 
during his 40 years as vice-president there 
wasn’t one officially sanctioned strike in 
his jurisdiction. When an unofficial walkout 
occurred, he used his authority to get the 
men back to work. 

The dinner was attended by about 150 
persons from a score of unions and the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Chairman was 
S. J. Finlay, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Boilermakers. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and R. J. Tallon, former Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, were among those present. 


U.S. Senate Told about Canadian 
Labour-Management Co-operation 

A summary history of Canadian labour- 
management co-operation, the annual report 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour for 
the year ended March 31, 1959, and a 
lengthy extract from the Department’s 
Monthly bulletin Teamwork in Industry 
for May were incorporated last month in 
the United States Congressional Record- 
Senate on the motion of Senator Jacob 
Javits. 

Senator Javits asked that these docu- 
ments be printed in the Record when he 
introduced in the Senate a bill for the 
establishment of an agency of government 
to be responsible for the development of 
labour-management councils to increase 
American productivity. 


He said this was remarkable confirmation 
of the effectiveness of this technique from 
our neighbour, Canada.” 


Two Thirds of U.S. Plant Workers 
Covered by Collective Agreements 


Two thirds of the 11,700,000 production 
and kindred workers employed in manu- 
facturing in the United States in 1958 were 
in establishments in which a majority of the 
plant workers were covered by collective 
agreements. This was shown by a survey by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
results of which were summarized in the 
Monthly Labor Review for April. 

Nearly 3,900,000 factory workers were in 
establishments in which collective agree- 
ments were either non-existent or extended 
to only a minority of the employees. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(Page numbers refer to Hansard) 


May 26—Percentage of persons without 
jobs and seeking work, by number of months 
looking for work, at the end of correspond- 
ing weeks in April in the years 1953 to 
1960 inclusive, given in a table presented 
by the Minister of Labour in answer to a 
question. The situation “has run pretty 
well normally for the past eight years,” 
Mr. Starr says (p. 4250). 

There were 228,551 active seasonal benefit 
claims on April 30, but there have been no 
complaints from the Canadian Labour 
Congress or the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour about the cut-off 
date of May 15 for seasonal unemployment 
insurance benefits, the Minister of Labour 
points out in answering a question (p. 
4252). 

May 27—“Will automation have any 
effect on Canada’s 700,000 unemployed 
I think we should look twice before com- 
pletely mechanizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” says Azellus Dennis (St. Denis) 
during debate on the Post Office Depart- 
ment estimates (p. 4292). 


May 31—Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on coal is expected in the late summer, 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys tells a questioner. A rumour that three 
mines in Nova Scotia are likely to be closed 
before the production of the report is not 
true, the Minister says in answer to the 
Same questioner (p. 4361). 


Sume 1—The unemployment insurance 
fund balance on April 30, 1957 was $854.- 
607,845.71; April 30, 1958, $693,102,899.31; 
April 30, 1959, $454,462,498.91; April 30, 
1960, $324,986,215.82 (interim), the Minis- 
ter of Labour states in reply to a question 
(p. 4409). 


The Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships does not contemplate repossess- 
ing any of the eight vessels sold to Cuban 
interests in August 1958; seven of them 
were in Halifax and one in Baltimore, 
according to the latest reports, the Minister 
of Transport says in answering a question 
(p. 4411). 


June 6—Second reading moved of Bill 
C-63, to amend the Old Age Security Act 
to do away with the requirement that an 
old age security pension must be suspended 
when a pensioner absents himself from 
Canada for more than one month (p. 4554). 

The motion was debated at considerable 
length and the bill passed second reading 
(p. 4566). 


Motion to authorize inquiry into prices 
of farm machinery by the standing com- 
mittee on agriculture and colonization is 
agreed to (p. 4571). 


June 7—A protest from Regina Local 
179 of the Plumbers and Steamfitters union 
regarding the recruitment of United States 
welders by a company employed by the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, while 
Canadian welders with suitable experience 
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remained unemployed, had been received 
by her, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration says in answer to a question. 
She had asked her department to investigate 
(p. 4597). 


Bill C-63, to amend the Old Age Security 
Act, read the third time and passed (p. 
4599), 


June 9—Question of bringing non-profes- 
sional hospital employees under unemploy- 
ment insurance has been constantly under 
consideration, the Minister of Labour says 
in reply to a question (p. 4710). 


“Canada needs immigrants for many rea- 
sons, the most obvious of which is to 
provide skills and training necessary for 
the development of the country,” the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
says in outlining the views of the Govern- 
ment on immigration, during debate on her 
department’s estimates (p. 4711). 

The Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration is advertising overseas to the 
effect that there are openings “in the same 
areas in which we have thousands upon 
thousands of unemployed,” Harold E. Winch 
(Vancouver East) says during the same 
debate (p. 4717). 


June 10—Borrowings from the Minister 
of Finance on behalf of the unemployment 
insurance fund have recently been reduced, 
the Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question. Total loans outstanding from the 
Minister of Finance were $37,000,000 on 
May 31, and on June 9 they had been 
reduced to $25,000,000 (p. 4768). 


June 13—Medical care program proposed 
by the government of Saskatchewan has not 
been the subject of consultation between 
himself or his officials and provincial offi- 
cials, and the Premier of Saskatchewan has 
not sought federal financial assistance, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
says in reply to questions (p. 4818). 

June 15—The number of people admitted 
to Canada for permanent landing during 
the years 1956 to 1959, and the number 
ordered deported, are given by the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration in answer 
to a question (p. 4948). 

Unemployment insurance fund investment 
transactions during April and May are 
reported by the Minister of Finance in 
answering a question (p. 4949). 


June 20—A study concerning the values 
placed on automobiles for duty purposes 
and discounts on the values of imported 
cars is going on, the Prime Minister says 
in answering a question about his recent 
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conference with heads of the Canadian 
automobile industry regarding conditions in 
the industry (p. 5110). 


Resolution to introduce amendments to 
the Public Service Superannuation Act with 
respect to contributions, pensionable service, 
benefits, etc., is debated and concurred in, 
and Bill C-76 is read the first time (p. 
5124). 


Resolution to introduce a measure to 
amend, revise and consolidate the Civil 
Service Act is debated and concurred in, 
and Bill C-77 read the first time. The 
measure “touches all aspects of the appoint- 
ment, classification, tenure, rights and 
responsibilities of the Civil Service of 
Canada, and the powers and duties of 
the independent Civil Service Commission 
charged with responsibility in relation there- 
to,” the Minister of Finance explains (p. 
By PW 


Need for careful consideration of the 
proposed bill by Parliament is recognized 
by the Government, the Minister said, and 
to facilitate such detailed consideration he 
would propose that the bill, after second 
reading, be referred to a special select com- 
mittee of the House for study and report 
(p45155); 


June 21—Figures on unemployment re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on June 9 show that unemployment “both 
in absolute and relative terms is higher than 
in the corresponding periods of 1959 and 
1958,” and higher than in any corresponding 
period since the great depression, Hon. 
Paul Martin (Essex East) says in asking 
how the Government intended to deal with 
the situation. The Minister of Labour 
pointed out that according to the release 
there were 250,000 more persons working 
than last month and 140,000 more working 
than in the same period of 1959 (p. 5173). 


June 22—Five hundred strawberry pick- 
ers are needed at Chilliwack and there are 
only 200 people registered at the National 
Employment Service office, and 4,000 
pickers are wanted in the whole Fraser 
Valley, Harold Hicks (Fraser Valley) says, 
asking the Minister of Labour where pick- 
ers can be obtained. The Minister promises 
to bring the matter to the attention of the 
NES (p. 5241). 


A survey to determine the feasibility of 
building the Chignecto Canal will be made 
and the cost will be shared equally between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick, the Minister of 
Public Works informs a questioner (p. 
$242). 
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THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


“There is urgent need for more study and 
analysis of the basic facts about the employ- 
ment of women and opportunities for their 
employment.’ Canadian women’s organiza- 
tions repeatedly brought this appeal to the 
Government’s attention, and this was an 
important factor in the decision almost six 
years ago to establish a Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labour. 


The purpose of the Bureau was to pro- 
mote a wider understanding of women’s 
role in the contribution to the labour force, 
and to advance their opportunities in em- 
ployment in order to enable them to make 
a more effective contribution to the develop- 
ment of Canada. 


In the almost six years of its existence, 
the Women’s Bureau has performed the 
functions assigned to it: 


1. To examine existing data and studies 
concerning conditions of employment of 
women workers, and to stimulate additional 


In the performance of its third function 
(see box), the Women’s Bureau has had 
many contacts recently with women’s organ- 
izations; staff members gave addresses to 
and participated in the discussions at several 
conferences and conventions. 

At the 42nd annual conference of the 
Alberta Association of Registered Nurses, 
at Banff from May 17 to 20, several 
speakers from outside the nursing profes- 
sion addressed the delegates this year. 
Among these was Mrs. Agnes Beckett, 
Assistant to the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, who discussed some of the prob- 
lems confronting the professional woman. 

At the spring convention of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of Alberta, 
in Medicine Hat from May 21 to 23, Mrs. 
Beckett described the aims and work of 
the Women’s Bureau and participated in 
the discussion of the issues before the 
meeting. Chief among these was a survey 
of business and industry being carried out 
by the Clubs in an effort to measure the 
effectiveness of the provincial equal pay 
law passed in 1957. Members reported a 
favourable reception from businesses so far 
approached. 

A brief to be presented by the Clubs at 
the forthcoming Government inquiry into 
the operation of the Alberta Labour Act 
was also discussed. The Clubs are asking 
the Board of Industrial Relations and its 
inspectors, who administer the Act, to give 
leadership in educating the public with 
respect to the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. Also being urged is an increase 
in the minimum wage rates and identical 
minima for men and women workers. 

The Canadian chapter of Les Femmes 
Chefs d’Entreprises was hostess to the 11th 


research by the appropriate branches of 
the Department or other research bodies. 


2. Using the knowledge so gained, with 
the help of other branches of the Depart- 
ment, to assemble information of interest 
to women, and, through speeches and pub- 
lished material, to make it available in such 
a way as to foster an intelligent approach 
to women’s problems. 


3. To develop regular channels between 
the Department and other public and private 
agencies, including women’s groups and em- 
ployer and labour organizations, in order to 
ensure a continuing interchange of infor- 
mation concerning women in employment. 

4. To advise the Department on any of 
its programs affecting women workers, and 
to be available for consultation with provin- 
cial government agencies or other bodies 
concerned with employed women as re- 
quested. 





international convention, held at Montreal 
from May 29 to June 4. The purpose of the 
association, founded in France in 1945, is 
primarily economic, and includes acquaint- 
ing women with the laws affecting their 
economic interests and status. 

Miss Marion Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, attended two sessions of 
the convention, at which delegates from 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands and West Germany were present. All 
members of the organization fill executive 
positions in business and the professions, 
and the majority are married. The theme 
of the congress was the survival of the 
family enterprise and the role of women 
as partners in or directors of such businesses. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Women of Canada, held at 
Niagara Falls from May 30 to June 3, 
Miss Royce spoke on the history and pro- 
gram of the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, with particular 
reference to the 14th session recently held 
at Buenos Aires. She drew attention to 
issues currently before the Commission that 
are of special concern to Canadian women: 
the status of married women in employ- 
ment, equal pay for equal work, vocational 
guidance for girls, age of retirement, legal 
minimum age of marriage, and the effect 
of inheritance laws on the status of women. 

On June 10 Miss Royce spoke to the 
University Teachers of Home Economics, a 
section of the Conference of Learned 
Societies, on the subject of women in the 
labour force and the contribution that home 
economics might make to training women 
in the future. This talk was followed by a 
discussion of needed developments in univer- 
sity curriculum in the field. 
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Women as Part-Time and Part-Year Workers 


Both part-time and part-year workers more common in female labour force than 
among male working population. As women’s labour force participation grows, 
number of workers who do nof devote full time to the job will likely increase 


Neither the number of women with jobs 
nor the participation rate of women* gives 
a measure of the share of the nation’s 
work, in man-hours, weeks or months, that 
is contributed by women. And the labour 
force participation rate does not reflect 
the extent to which the working population 
is made up of part-time and occasional 
workers; anyone who does even one hour’s 
work during the survey week is counted 
in the labour force, and given the same 
weight in the participation rate as a full- 
time worker. 


(The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly bulletin on the labour force survey 
regularly warns that “while variations in 
the estimates of the total number of persons 
with jobs provide a valuable indicator of 
economic conditions, significant changes in 
the employment pattern may be concealed 
unless attention is focussed on the extent 
to which these people worked less than full 
time, or were not at work.”) 

In assessing the contribution of women 
to the nation’s work, it becomes important, 
as the number of employed women grows, 
to investigate the effect of the difference 
in the pattern of women’s work from that 
of men’s. A change is taking place in the 
sex composition of the working population; 
there may also be a change in the individual 
contribution to work made by the female 
members. Since a woman’s work-pattern is 
greatly influenced by obligations that fall 
on her when she marries, it is likely that 
the total contribution of women workers 
would be affected by the increase in recent 
years in the proportion married. 

It is important, too, to ascertain whether 
the proportion of working women who 
spend virtually their whole lives in the 
labour force—a minority of all women—is 
increasing or decreasing. If the number of 
labour force members who do not have full- 
time, year-round jobs is increasing at a 
faster rate than the number of those who 
do, the implications may be important. 

Women with family responsibilities do 
not generally commit themselves to full- 
time, year-round employment. Yet they 
may arrange to work outside the home for 





*Percentage of the civilian female population 14 
years of age and over in the labour force, i.e., with 
jobs or without jobs and seeking work. 
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a few hours a day, perhaps while children 
are at school, or on certain days of the 
week. Or they may take on full-time jobs 
now and then in a seasonal rush, permitting 
their usual home duties to pile up until they 
are free again. 


Although the two patterns of work are 
not always mutually exclusive, it is gener- 
ally true that when women take jobs that 
do not commit them 100 per cent to the 
labour force they are either (a) part-time 
workers in that they work less than the 
regular weekly hours, or (b) part-year 
workers. The important factor that distin- 
guishes both categories from regular labour 
force members (male or female) is that 
their primary attachment is to duties outside 
the labour force. 


From the labour force survey data it is 
possible to measure with some degree of 
accuracy the extent of part-time work. But 
how many labour force members work only 
part of the year, and the characteristics of 
these part-year workers are much more 
difficult to establish. In this article, attention 
will be directed first to the identifiable group 
of part-time workers, and then an attempt 
will be made to estimate the extent of part- 
year work. 


Part-Time Work 


Although it is technically possible to use 
part-time workers in many factories, indus- 
try generally “wants a full working day of 
seven or eight hours...so that machines 
can be kept running and the hours fit in 
with the general organization of the 
establishment, supervision, transportation 
arrangements and so on’”.! In North Amer- 
ica, industry has made relatively little use 
of part-time workers except in times of 
labour shortage. Employers naturally want 
to avoid disruption of the routine of the 
plant that 1s likely to result from introducing 
part-time work beyond what is necessary to 
meet unforeseen circumstances that are 
bound to arise from time to time. 

When a plant shuts down because of lack 
of orders or of raw material, or when ill- 
ness or the weather prevents workers from 
putting in full time on the job, the result 
is what is usually called short-time work or 





1Dame Mary Smieten: ‘“‘Problems of Women’s 
Employment in Great Britain,’ International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, p. 51. 





involuntary part-time work, and it mainly 
affects men. 


But in addition to those who work part 
time now and then by reason of circum- 
stances beyond their control, many are on 
a regular schedule of part-time work year 
in and year out. This arrangement may be 
due to requirements of the employer whose 
establishment experiences regular rush 
periods as well as lulls, or it may be a 
special plan to enable the worker to fulfil 
other obligations. In some kinds of estab- 
lishments such as retail stores and restaur- 
ants, the needs of the employer fortunately 
coincide with the hours that many part-time 
workers can afford to give to paid work. 
Women whose commitments to home 
responsibilities preclude them from giving 
full time to an outside job make up the 
majority of regular part-time workers. This 
class of part-time workers, which in the 
last five years has been growing in Canada 
at a much faster rate than the regular 
full-time working force, can be said to dilute 
the labour force. 


Recognizing that part-time work is among 
the important issues concerning women 
workers today, the International Labour 
Organization has called on experts from 
many countries to consider part-time work 
among other questions affecting working 
women. Already it is clear that opinions are 
divided as to the probable effects of any 
large-scale growth in this segment of the 
labour force. 


Women’s organizations have expressed 
fears that part-time employment may “lead 
to the creation of a special body of women 
workers of a lower type constituting a 
threat to the application of the principle 
of equal pay and to the status of the female 
labour force as a whole”’.2 Others have 
raised objections on economic grounds. It 
has been suggested that if part-time work 
were to become available on a large scale 
some women would switch from full-time to 
part-time work, causing a drop in the over- 
all contribution of women to the working 
force. Whether or not this would happen 
is a matter of conjecture. It is certain, 
however, that the part-time job fills a real 
need for many. It enables women to add 
to the family income without neglecting 
essential duties of the home; at the same 
time it provides employers with extra help 
at peak periods. 


The meeting of Experts on Women’s 
Employment called by the ILO in 1956 
agreed to limit the definition of part-time 


2“Part-time Employment for Women’, Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LXXV, No. 6, June 
1957, p. 551. 


work for the purposes of their discussions 
to regular work carried on for substantially 
less than normal hours of work by mutual 
agreement between the employer and the 
worker. Involuntary short-time work in 
periods of economic recession, and seasonal 
and casual work were excluded. 

The Canadian Labour Force Survey con- 
ducted monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics classes all who work less than 35 
hours in the survey week as less than full- 
time workers. Data are provided separately 
for those who regularly work part time. 
These regular part-time workers correspond 
roughly to the group with which the ILO 
meeting of Experts on Women’s Employ- 
ment is concerned. 

In recent years both the number and 
proportion of Canadian workers on a regular 
schedule of part-time work have been 
growing. This trend is particularly notice- 
able in the case of women (Table 1). 

Despite the fact that the number of part- 
time jobs has been on the increase, there is 
“great demand for part-time employment on 
the women’s side...in most of the econ- 
omically more developed countries’.3 Be- 
cause married women still make up a high 
proportion of the non-working population 
the situation is likely to continue. These 
women are, generally speaking, not looking 
for full-time jobs, but if suitable part-time 
jobs were offered many would be ready to 
accept them. 

Unless a very tight employment situation 
develops there is little hope of heavy 
demand for part-time workers in factories, 
although in time of national emergency they 
could become indispensable. But the grow- 
ing distributive and service industries will 
probably continue to offer more part-time 
employment. It would be hard to imagine 
retail stores today without the women who 
help the full-time staff at rush hours and 
replace them on their days off, or offices 
without the men and women to clean up 
after regular workers go home. Consider- 
able success has been achieved in placement 
of part-time workers in retail stores, restaur- 
ants, beauty parlors and laundries. With few 
full-time domestic workers available nowa- 
days, a great many families rely on part- 
time household help. In professions in which 
there is a perennial shortage of help, such 
as nursing, social work and teaching, it is 
generally possible to solve the administrative 
problems, and considerable use is made 
of part-time workers. 

Regular part-time work for women 
appears to be an established pattern in 
North America in establishments where it 
is either a solution to the employer’s prob- 





8 ‘Part-time Employment for Women’’, p, 545. 
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TABLE 1—REGULAR PART-TIME WORKERS 
Number and Percentage of all with jobs by sex, four specified months, 1952-1959 


(Labour Force Survey estimates in thousands) 











1952 
1953 


Mubuatr MOiceranine. tee Seiten A ace tin 
Ose ebruary eiean aa: mri. RUUh TY: 
Cee eee ee orca e 
1955 Febuary tiak yucca eee eee 


May 
August 


TOG ea tl OUI ics tee tere ce ah een, ey 
August uti 2s. qancvbn eit eet eee 
1967 p Hebrunryuuctieh. aries soe, ak ers. gat tole 
Wumtat haga: WULAE) A Ria O's. an eee, 
1088) Dobranty anwar ieee sea ee 
INTE TT: ee bral one Rees tin ca tT 


August 





Number Percentage of All With Jobs 
Male Female Male Female 
98 154 2.4 oral! 
83 118 Del 10.6 
75 142 sm) 12.1 
63 117 118) 9.7 
78 124 1.9 10.4 
80 122 Daal 10.4 
86 143 2.1 12.1 
64 125 i128 10.2 
74 139 1.8 iit 
94 144 2.4 12.3 
82 151 2.0 12.3 
68 132 185) 10.2 
82 158 2.0 12.3 
81 150 2.0 12.0 
92 182 2.2 14.0 
62 160 1.4 11.8 
84 175 1.9 12.7 
93 163 Pao 1283 
97 199 2.2 14.2 
80 163 the 7 11.5 
123 229 2.8 15.8 
123 213 ae lt 15.5 
149 249 3.4 17.4 
93 208 2.0 14.1 
120 236 2.8 16.0 
122 235 3.0 16.1 
131 255 3.0 aad 
103 216 2.2 14.0 
146 261 BO 16.9 


Sources: Labour Force Survey monthly bulletins, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


lem or a means of using help available only 
part of the time by re-scheduling some of 
the work. The U.S. Department of Labor 
reports that: “The recent increases in labor 
force participation rates of married women 
have undoubtedly been partially due to 
expanding part-time job opportunities in 
suburban stores and service establishments.” 
They add that: “If sufficient additional part- 
time jobs are not available, there may not 
be as much continued increase as projected 


in the labour force participation rates for 
this group.’’4 


Part-Year Workers 


The monthly labour force survey is based 
on labour force activity during the survey 
week. It does not, of course, show what 
proportion of the workers are employed for 
less than a full year. The only authoritative 





£U.S. Department of Labor, Population and Labor 
Force Projections for the United States, 1960 to 1976, 
Bulletin No. 1242, p. 50. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA* 14 AND 
OVER EMPLOYED LESS THAN 10 WEEKS AND LESS THAN 20 WEEKS IN YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1941, BY SEX 








Weeks of Employment 


SS —— Oe 4 


Less than 10 


Less: thant 207 cae aie ate eee peer coats A i Ro De ee ee 


1951 1941 
Men Women Men Women 
No.103, 53 60, 556 126,342 56,481 
% 3.4 5.6 6.0 8.1 
No.198,382 111,275 244,785 103,018 
- 6 10.4 11.6 14.7 





* Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 1951 includes Newfoundland. 


{ Includes those employed less than 10 weeks. 
Source: 1951 Census, Vol. 5, Table 14. 
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TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA* WHO WORKED LESS 
THAN 10 WEEKS IN YEARS ENDING JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1941, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 








Industry 








PNOTICULUUTO Stree ete tee te Te et EST NA AM Nar SRO 6. 
Forestry and Logging \ ae ee a ae eee 


Fishing and Trapping 
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Finance, Insurance andwiveal Hstate:s. Smeets ac ecls se 
heres aveh Mee hit tonics, HARE Rar aR SSO ld. ae eee Oe 

















Men Women 

1951 1941 1951 1941 

% % % /O 
9.1 9.0 19.2, 18.0 
12°7 
3 gpa 6.5 ig gyl2-9 14.3 
2 6 4.8 5.0 7.1 
27 a1 re 81 
2.8 2.9 33 3.5 
5.9 11.0 6.2 8.4 
2.5 44 Ad 5.6 
3.3 5.2 6.6 7.8 
1.4 3.0 3.7 61 
3.0 £5 6.2 8.3 
3.4 6.0 5.6 8.1 








* Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1951 Census, Vol. 5, Table 24. 


source of information concerning that group 
of workers is the Census. 


The last census of the Canadian labour 
force was conducted in 1951. It shows the 
number of weeks worked during the year 
by wage-earners of each sex, but there is 
nothing to indicate whether the weeks away 
from work were voluntary or involuntary. 


It seems reasonable to assume, however, 
that few regular workers would choose to 
work less than 10 weeks in the year. Table 
2 shows that although more men than 
women were employed for less than 10 
weeks® in the year (the bulk of them prob- 
ably occupied most of the year as students 
or keeping house), this category of workers 
represents a higher proportion of all female 
wage-earners than of male wage-earners. 
This was true both in 1941 and 1951.6 

No data are available to permit an inves- 
tigation of the trend in this respect from 
1951 to the present time, but comparison 
with 1941 census information shows that 
the absolute number of men working less 
than 10 weeks of the year (and also less 
than 20 weeks) fell in the decade preceding 





5 For comparative purposes data are also given for 
wage-earners employed for less than 20 weeks in 
census year. The argument is unchanged. 


6 Of course some who worked only a few weeks 
in the year would be beginning workers and others 
retiring, but this should not affect the comparison 
between 1941 and 1951. A study made by the Econ- 
omics and Research Branch in 1949 concluded that 
roughly 13.5 per cent of the female labour force and 
9.6 per cent of the male labour force were employed 
for only part of the year. The big difference was 
that of these part-year workers 97 per cent of the 
females but only half of the males were “not avail- 
able for employment during the remainder of the 
year’. The great majority of these male part-year 
workers would be students, whereas housewives 
would make up a high proportion of the females. 
“Seasonality of Employment in Canada,’’ Labour 
Gazette, 1949, p. 1210. 


1951, whereas the number of women work- 
ing less than 10 weeks and also less than 
20 weeks increased. Yet the forties saw 
such a great expansion in the total number 
of wage-earners, male and female, that for 
both sexes the percentage of all wage- 
earners who worked less than 10 weeks and 
less than 20 weeks fell. 

The Census also throws light on which 
industries had the highest proportion of 
men and women who were employed for 
less than 10 weeks in 1951 and in 1941. 
Generally speaking, for both sexes it is 
mainly agriculture and other industries em- 
ploying outdoor workers (Table 3). Since 
these industries are at their peak in the 
summer months, many of those who worked 
less than 10 weeks in the year would no 
doubt be winter-time students. 

Among women there is a relatively high 
percentage of part-year workers in the serv- 
ice industry, in manufacturing, and in 
trade—particularly retail trade. The service 
and trade industries are large-scale em- 
ployers of women, especially of married 
women. 

The proportion of women who work less 
than 10 weeks of the year is high in the 
manufacture of foods and beverages. This 
is related to seasonal canning of fish, fruits 
and vegetables. 

Because the data concerning part-year 
workers do not cover the same period as 
the information on part-time workers, the 
trends cannot be compared. It is known, 
however, that between the 1941 Census and 
the Census of 1951 the percentage of 
wage-earners who had worked less than 
10 weeks of the year ended June 1 fell, 
for both men and women. Whether or not 
part-time work was on the increase during 
this period is not known. But it has been 
shown that during the last six or seven 
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years there has been a decided growth in 
regular part-time workers as a proportion 
of all persons with jobs. 

Both part-time and occasional workers 
are more common in the female labour force 
than among the male working population. 


If women workers—particularly married 
women workers—make up an_ increasing 
proportion of the labour force, the number 
of working people who do not devote full 
time to the job the year round will probably 
continue to grow. 





Legislation Affecting Women’s Work* 


Legislation affecting women’s work is of two kinds: requirements that apply fo 
women and not to men, and standards that apply to both men and women. Recent 
trend in first type has been toward repeal or extension to both men and women 


“Legislation affecting women’s work” is 
not just that narrow category of legislation 
that places a specific obligation on an em- 
ployer with respect to a female employee 
and not with respect to a male employee. 
Most of the legislation significantly affecting 
women’s work applies to men as well as 
women. 

What has been the trend, first, with 
respect to requirements such as restrictions 
on hours of work of women that do not 
apply to hours of work of men, restrictions 
on night work of women, and safeguards 
or amenities that must be provided only 
for women? 

The trend is towards repeal of some 
such provisions and extension of others to 
both men and women, and the record of 
the last ten years seems to be practically 
devoid of any new legislative provisions 
applying only to women. 

In 1951, the sections of the British 
Columbia Factories Acts referring specific- 
ally to women and young girls were re- 
moved, one such provision being a pro- 
vision requiring women and young girls to 
be given at least an hour for lunch unless 
exempted by an inspector. Another pro- 
vision requiring the employer on the direc- 
tion of the inspector to provide a suitable 
room for meals, which had _ previously 
applied only to women and young girls, 
was amended to apply to all persons em- 
ployed in factories. 

In relation to night work, the provisions 
of the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act prohibiting employment of 
women after 9 p.m. in a factory or after 
2 a.m. in a restaurant was amended in 1953 
to permit the Minister of Labour to author- 
ize work until a later hour. Taking one 
year as an example, according to the annual 
report of the Department, such permits 
were granted to 147 employers during 1957 





*A paper prepared in the Legislation Branch for 
delivery at a departmental seminar on the Women’s 
Bureau. 
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(97 in the manufacturing industry, 1 in 
wholesale trade, and 49 proprietors of 
restaurants). These permits are subject to 
specified conditions, and where a trade union 
acts as bargaining agent for the employees, 
are issued only if the union agrees to 
performance of the work during the hours 
specified. 

When the Manitoba Employment Stand- 
ards Act was passed in 1957, that part of 
it which replaced the Factories Act was 
substantially revised. A number of sections 
relating solely to young girls and women 
were replaced by general provisions applic- 
able to all employees. 

Some absolute limits on hours, i.e., limits 
that apply even if an overtime rate is being 
paid, still apply to women and not to men. 
There are such limitations on working 
hours of women in factories in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. These provisions have not 
been materially changed in the last few 
years. 


Legisiation Applying to Both 


Legislation that applies to both men and 
women employees may have special signi- 
ficance for women. Legislation that estab- 
lishes minimum standards in respect to rates 
of pay, time off with pay, regular hours 
of work, protection of wages and minimum 
standards in the working environment is 
of particular importance to considerable 
numbers of women, because many women 
are still unskilled and because many, 
Whether skilled or unskilled, owing to 
family ties, seek work in the immediate 
area in which they live. In these circum- 
stances, there may be little competition for 
their services and little pressure upon an 
employer to improve the conditions in which 
employment is offered. The conditions of 
work that are offered may be largely deter- 
mined by the legal minimum standard. 

What has been the trend with respect to 
these standards in the last few years? 


Although some provinces continue to set 
lower minimum rates for women, the dif- 
ferential has been reduced in most cases 
since 1950. In Manitoba, in 1950, the mini- 
mum wage for women was $19.50 a week in 
the cities and $18.50 in the rural areas. The 
minimum for men was 50 cents an hour, 
regardless of location, which amounted to 
$22 for a 44-hour week (a differential of 
$2.50). The difference was gradually re- 
duced, and in the orders recently issued 
the same minimum rate has been set for 
men and women, 66 cents an hour in urban 
areas and 61 cents an hour in rural areas. 


In Alberta, the differential between the 
male and female minimum wage rates has 
been considerably reduced. In 1950, the 
minimum wage for women was $20 and 
that for men was $25. At present, the female 
minimum wage rates, $28 in the five large 
cities and $24 in the smaller places, are 
$2 a week less than those set for men: $30 
and $26, respectively. 


In British Columbia, where minimum 
rates are set on an industry or occupational 
basis, only one rate, 40 cents an hour, was 
set for factory workers in 1950, whereas 
the order now in effect sets a minimum of 
60 cents for women and 75 cents for men. 
This is an exception, however, the general 
trend when issuing new orders being to set 
the same rate for male and female em- 
ployees. The present minimum rate is 75 
cents an hour for both men and women in 
offices, and 65 cents an hour in shops and 
hotels. 

As to the general trend in the level of 
minimum wage rates, taking factory employ- 
ment as an example over the past 20 years, 
the present rates are not far different than 
they would have been had the 1938 rates 
simply been adjusted according to the cost- 
of-living index. However, there has been 
a significant extension of coverage to all 
types of employment and all areas within 
a province, with the result that a minimum 
wage rate is set for practically all women 
employees except those in agriculture or 
domestic service and for almost all men 
with the same two exceptions, except that 
in the provinces of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia no rates are set for men and new 
Brunswick sets rates only in one industry. 
(Prince Edward Island enacted a women’s 
minimum wage Act in 1959 and at the 
1960 session passed legislation providing 
for the setting of minimum rates for male 
employees. No rates have so far been set). 


Another Trend 


Another trend is the abolition or reduc- 
tion of a learning period in which lower 
rates may be set for inexperienced workers. 


Still another is to include a number of 
associated requirements with the require- 
ment to pay a minimum wage. One of these 
of considerable importance is the require- 
ment that an employee be given, when he 
is paid or, in some cases, on request, a pay 
statement showing the basis of computation 
and any deductions made. Another is the 
requirement that if an employee is asked 
to report for work, he has to be paid for 
a minimum period even if work is not 
available. 


The trend toward establishing legal mini- 
mum requirements in regard to annual paid 
vacations goes back to 1944. By 1950, there 
were such requirements in Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Quebec 
and Manitoba. In the 1950’s, annual paid 
vacations legislation was passed by Parlia- 
ment in respect to the federal industries 
and by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
with the result that the requirement of an 
annual paid vacation is now law in eight 
provinces and in the federal industries. In 
addition, in the 1950’s, the required period 
of the annual vacation was increased from 
one week to two weeks in British Columbia 
and Manitoba, and in Saskatchewan, the 
requirement of three weeks after five years’ 
service was added. 

A perennial issue in regard to all these 
standards is the level at which they should 
be set. Although minimum wage rates have 
been set in Canada since 1918, the search 
for a set of factors that might sensibly 
determine the reasonable minimum wage 
is still going on. Although this question of 
purpose of standards and the setting of the 
standard continues to be unsolved, some 
standards are in fact established and serve 
a useful purpose. 


Another matter, the philosophy and prac- 
tice of administration of minimum labour 
standards legislation, continues to be an 
issue. Most labour standards laws are 
adopted as social measures to carry out a 
public policy. In any such Act, there is 
provision for administrative action of some 
kind, perhaps the determination of certain 
questions, and very commonly rights of 
inspection to see whether the law is com- 
plied with. Failure to comply with the law 
is an offence and there are criminal sanctions 
if an offence is proved in court. These are 
not laws passed to clarify the law between 
individuals, but in the interests of society 
as a whole. Compliance is a matter of 
public interest rather than of the interest 
of any one individual who may be affected. 

Because standards more advanced than 
the minimum are known to exist in many 
establishments, and the average is good, 
there has been a drift toward the assump- 
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tion that the situation is satisfactory every- 
where and the administrator would be wast- 
ing the public money in going out to see 
what is going on. But the usefulness of 
labour standards laws to women workers 
depends to a large degree upon whether a 
positive policy of administration is carried 
out. 


Equal Pay Laws 


Equal pay laws have been the type of 
legislation attracting most interest from 
women’s groups in the last 10 years. In 
that period, equal pay laws have been 
passed by Parliament for the federal indus- 
tries and by seven provinces. The letter of 
the law applies only where women are doing 
work at which men are also engaged, and 
has no application in any establishment 
where men and women do different types 
of work. 


It can be said, however, that these laws 
have served a useful purpose as a statement 
of public policy, have strengthened the 
hands of personnel administrations that 
believe in the principle of rate for the job 
as a matter of efficiency, and have streng- 
thened the position of women employees 
seeking, with good grounds, to improve 
their status. 


There has been no discernible public 
policy in Canada with respect to employ- 
ment of those women who have a choice 
between working and not working. No 
action has been taken by any government 
to encourage or discourage participation of 
married women in paid employment. There 
has been no move here, as in a number of 
other countries, to encourage the scheduling 
of part-time work, or to provide services 
such as day-care of children, to encourage 
women with family responsibilities to work 
outside the home. No legislation has been 
adopted requiring maternity leave to be 
given, and the only existing legislation is 
the Maternity Protection Act passed in 
British Columbia in 1920, under which no 
regulations have been issued. There seems 
to have been no movement in Canada, as 
in a number of other countries, to provide 


that women cannot be dismissed from em- 
ployment during the time of maternity 
leave, so that continuity of service is main- 
tained and seniority rights are not lost. 

A fact that women sometimes fail to 
recognize is that developments in labour 
relations legislation are of a major concern 
to women’s work as well as to men’s work. 
Because women do not work in great num- 
bers in the heavy manufacturing industry 
or in transportation or in construction or 
in some of the other fields where trade 
unions have been most active, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that there have always 
been some industries (the clothing industry 
is an example) in which women have been 
employed and in which a substantial pro- 
portion of the employees belong to unions. 
Now as organization efforts are becoming 
more concentrated on the “white collar” 
group, the rights and obligations of trade 
unions and of trade union members become 
of greater concern to women. 

Many representations have been made in 
the last three years urging changes in 
federal and provincial labour relations 
legislation and some important changes were 
made last year in British Columbia and this 
year in Alberta, Quebec and Ontario. Out 
of all these, one development in Quebec 
and Ontario may be of particular interest 
to women: the provision in each province 
authorizing the Labour Relations Board to 
deal with complaints that a person has been 
refused employment, discharged, or dis- 
criminated against for engaging in trade 
union activities. In each province the 
Board may order reinstatement in employ- 
ment with compensation for loss of earnings 
and other employment benefits. In Ontario, 
other types of complaints from individuals 
that they have been dealt with contrary to 
the Act may also be dealt with by the 
Board. British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
have had this type of administrative remedy 
for a number of years. As organization 
moves into new fields, protection of the 
right of association by legislation may con- 
tinue to be an important safeguard of em- 
ployees’ rights. 





Tno Canadian Women Awarded Honorary Degrees 


Dr. Alice E. Wilson, MBE, and Miss Laura C. Pepper, MBE, have been awarded 
honorary degrees by Carleton University, Ottawa, and Mount Allison University, Sackville, 


N.B., respectively. 


A former civil servant (L.G., Feb., p. 165), Dr. Wilson is a well-known geologist 
who during the past 10 years has been a lecturer at Carleton University. 


Miss Pepper has been chief of the Consumer Section, Department of Agriculture, 


since it was organized in 1939. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Graduate Training in Business for Women 


Survey of graduates of Harvard-Radcliffe Program in Business Administration 
seeks answer fo question: Is graduate training in business for women worthwhile? 


To mark the 20th anniversary of the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Program in_ Business 
Administration, a one-year graduate course 
begun in 1938 to mecet the special needs 
and opportunities of women in business, 
Radcliffe College carried out an extensive 
survey of its 816 graduates in order to 
provide an answer to the question: Is 
graduate training in business for women 
worthwhile? 

The following excerpts are from a re- 
port* on the employment experience of 
the 351 graduates working at the time of 
the survey. 

“In the working group are 239 single 
workers (92 per cent of all single grad- 
uates) and 112 married workers (21 per 
cent of all married graduates). Twenty-five 
of the married workers are employed part- 
time. 

“Employment in manufacturing firms, 
financial institutions, and schools and col- 
leges now occupy almost half of all work- 
ing graduates of the program. Of these 
three fields, the oldest and steadiest area 
of administrative opportunities for women 
has been the educational field. The 51 grad- 
uates employed in schools and colleges... . 
are working as college officers and adminis- 
trators, counsellors, teachers, and research 
and staff assistants. 

“By contrast, manufacturing employment 
has been an area of more recent oppor- 
tunity for women. . . . The 62 graduates 
currently employed in manufacturing firms 
can be found in almost every type of 
department. The largest number (19) are 
in personnel departments; but 14 are ad- 
ministrative assistants to managers of other 
departments or to company executives, and 
three are themselves department heads in 
small firms. Ten graduates are in market 
research departments, and eight of them 
have been on the job for three years or 
less, for this is a new and growing job area. 
Other graduates are employed as advertising 
and sales assistants, technical representa- 
tives, and production assistants. 

“The financial field is an area of even 
more recent opportunity; employment of 
women in administrative positions by 
banks, investment firms, and insurance com- 
panies has shown a rapid growth since 1950. 
Most of these young women are working as 
assistants to security analysts, economic re- 
search assistants, and administrative assist- 
ants to trust officers and investment 





counsellors. But four are security analysts 
themselves and three are qualified stock- 
brokers. 

“Average salaries of the working grad- 
uates tend to cluster around a series of 
plateaus, based on the number of years 
they have been in the work force. A small 
number of graduates, all working ten years 
or longer, are making salaries greater than 
$10,000 a year. But the ‘five figure’ woman 
executive is still almost a rarity. With 
beginning salaries so much higher for the 
most recent graduates—$3,900 for the class 
of 1958, only about $2,500 a decade ago— 
she will probably appear in much larger 
numbers within the next five to ten years. 

“Almost without exception, Harvard- 
Radcliffe Program graduates remain in the 
work force until marriage or family respon- 
sibilities require their presence at home. 
Only 21 per cent of the married graduates 
of the program are currently at work, a 
lower proportion than the national average 
for all married college graduates in the 
country. But it should be remembered that 
half of the married women at work in the 
United States are over 40 years of age, 
while less than 15 per cent of program 
graduates are in this age group, for the pro- 
gram is only 21 years old. 

“The Radcliffe Appointment Bureau 
receives more requests from married grad- 
uates for part-time job opportunities than 
it can satisfy. As the number of part-time 
workers grows, employers may well find 
new ways to utilize this resource of trained 
womanpower. 

“Perhaps the most noteworthy charac- 
teristic of the record of Harvard-Radcliffe 
Program graduates is the variety of their 
activities. It clearly indicates that they 
have found increasing numbers and kinds 
of opportunities to pursue, activities which 
provide them with meaningful job satisfac- 
tion. And these opportunities are found not 
only at the top management level—it is 
even more important that they are to be 
found at other administrative levels. It is 
indeed fortunate that a young woman today 
has increasingly favourable chances to 
‘break the management barrier’. But it is 
perhaps even more fortunate for the larger 
numbers of young women who expect to 
be working steadily or at intervals through 
the years ahead that they will be able to 
work toward whatever job level challenges 
their maximum abilities.” 


* “Administrative Opportunities for Women’’ by Christine Hobart, Director, Harvard-Radcliffe Program 
in Business Administration, Journal of College Placement, February 1960. 
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89th Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Opening meeting's industrial relations conference, Minister of Labour speaks 
on “The Challenge of Change in Industrial Relations.” Other speakers discuss 
union responsibility and accountability, and questions surrounding productivity 


The 89th Annual General Meeting of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was held June 5, 6 and 7 at Toronto. “The 
Sixties—-New Dimensions For Industry” was 
the theme this year. 


In addition to business sessions, the meet- 
ing consisted of seven conferences: manage- 
ment, world trade, transportation, legisla- 
tion, marketing, insurance, and industrial 
relations. 


The industrial relations conference, fully 
reported here, had as its theme, “Industrial 
Relations in the Dynamic Decade Ahead”. 
It was officially opened by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. 


The first session of the industrial rela- 
tions conference consisted, in addition to 
the Minister’s opening address, of three 
addresses, by W. H. Palm, President, Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto; Arthur S. Pattillo, Q.C., 
Blake, Cassels and Graydon, Toronto; and 
R. Conrad Cooper, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The second session consisted of an address 
by Dr. Jules Backman, Professor of Econ- 
omics, School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University, New York, 
followed by a discussion by seven other 
speakers. 


Subjects discussed by the speakers in- 
cluded: “The Challenge of Change in Indus- 
trial Relations’, “Changes in Industrial 
Relations—The Next Ten Years”; “Changes 
in Management Responsibility—Manage- 
ment’s Obligation to Manage”; and “Pro- 
ductivity in Perspective”. 

Thomas R. McLagan, OBE, Chairman of 
Davie Shipbuilding Limited, Chairman of 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Limited, and President and General Mana- 
ger of Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
was elected President of the Association for 
1960-61. 

F. D. Mathers, President, Royal City 
Foods, New Westminster, B.C., was elected 
First Vice-President; S. J. Randall, Presi- 
dent, General Steel Wares Limited, Toronto, 
Second Vice-President; T. A. Rice, Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada 
Limited, Hamilton, Treasurer. 
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President's Address 


Retiring President W. H. Evans expressed 
himself as being “astonished at the failure 
of organized labour to put its weight behind 
the (CMA) ‘Buy Canadian’ drive and give 
it all-out support.” 

He said that labour has the resources 
and organization to back the idea, and 
expressed pleasure over the fact that recent 
evidence of what is essentially “Buy Cana- 
dian” activity by scattered locals and unions. 
“In the giving of such support, unionists 
will be making the greatest possible contri- 
bution to their own job security,” he added. 

“At the risk of being repetitious, I must 
say again that the threat to Canadian jobs 
posed by mass consumption of competitive 
imports grows daily more serious. If we 
are to meet this threat, I believe that 
management and labour must come together 
in a united and sustained effort to make 
Canadians aware of just what is at stake. 
Nothing less than that will do. 

“And so, what I would like to see—and 
what I urge from this platform—is a deci- 
sion by the Canadian Labour Congress to 
use its power and influence in a positive 
way to promote, wherever possible and 
reasonable, the purchase of domestically- 
made goods as the only means of ensuring 
stable and increased employment for Cana- 
dians.” 

But the “Buy Canadian” program, how- 
ever vigorously promoted and however 
successful, is not the complete answer to 
foreign competition, Mr. Evans said. “The 
root of the problem in many cases is that 
the foreign maker, by virtue of his lower 
costs, has no difficulty putting a lower 
price tag on his goods than his Canadian 
counterpart.” 

This is where the domestic manufacturer’s 
responsibility rests: he must strive for 
greater efficiency without sacrificing quality, 
and must maintain a forward-looking atti- 
tude toward technical innovation. 

Other great industrial nations of the 
world enjoy certain basic cost advantages, 
Mr. Evans pointed out, that make the odds 
against Canadian manufacturers long indeed. 
“It is at this point that Ottawa’s share of 
responsibility for the well-being of domestic 
industry becomes very obvious. 





“After all, all governments see to it that 
the price at which competitive foreign prod- 
ucts sell within their borders bears some 
sort of relation to their own price structure 
and living standards. 

“This is stock procedure with every indus- 
trial nation, including the greatest and most 
powerful, and, let me add, not excluding 
those that continually pay lip service to the 
principle of freer trade. It could not be 
otherwise with any country that wished 
to preserve and encourage the growth of its 
own secondary industries.” 

He emphasized that he was not advocat- 
ing tariff walls “10 feet high.” We are all of 
us concerned to promote the maximum of 
international trade, “provided—and it is an 
all-important proviso—that our own indus- 
tries are not crippled in the process,” he 
said. He was suggesting only the minimum 
of protection against foreign encroachments, 
which many industries in Canada are not 
receiving today. 

Mr. Evans asserted that the manufactur- 
ing industry in Canada—‘“which, let none 
forget, is not only the greatest single source 
of employment but also the largest con- 
tributor to national wealth and the biggest 
revenue producer for government itself—is 
no longer keeping pace with the growth of 
the labour force. 

“As long as this holds true, unemploy- 
ment—and I am not now speaking of the 
seasonal kind—will continue to give cause 
for concern.” 

In the competition against imports, the 
paramount need is still to “get costs down,” 
Mr. Evans continued. Apart from manage- 
ment’s role in the achievement of this, 
which he had already stressed, and apart 
from “the ascending spiral of wage rates 
and fringe benefits,’ another major con- 
tribution to high prices was corporation 
taxes. 

“Far too many Canadians labour under 
the delusion that the various forms of 
corporation taxes...are a legitimate im- 
position that should be borne by any con- 
cern in business to make a profit. 

“We should spare no effort to get it across 
to the general public that what happens is 
that these taxes merely become part of a 
company’s operating expenses and, as such, 
are inevitably reflected in the prices paid 
by consumers. So it is that every smidgen 
of corporation taxes, no less than the taxes 
on personal income, are paid by individual 
Canadian wage and salary earners.” 

Mr. Evans concluded with statements on 
management’s attitude toward wage rates 
and on immigration. 

“Management, no less than unions, has 
a very real interest in the maintenance of 





Thomas R. McLagan 


good wages and a high level of employment. 
The products of industry, after all, cannot 
be bought by a population that is poorly 
paid and far from fully employed, but... 
this is the condition to which we can easily 
be reduced if wage demands are unrealistic 
and quite unrelated to productivity gains. 


“TI would hope that even the most mili- 
tant of our unions would recognize that to 
force up prices even further under present 
competitive conditions is to invite greater 
unemployment than we have yet seen.” 


Canada’s small population was another 
factor in high prices; it is the smallest of 
all the major industrial nations and there- 
fore unit costs of production are propor- 
tionately that much higher. 


“We, as a nation, should be pursuing a 
consistent and deliberate policy of supple- 
menting our present population with selected 
new immigrants...We have had ample 
evidence in recent yeatrs that the right kind 
of immigrants do not take jobs from native 
Canadians so much as make jobs for them.” 


General Manager's Report 


Some of the subjects covered by various 
submissions made to government authorities 
by the CMA during the year were outlined 
by J. C. Whitelaw, Q.C., CMA General 
Manager, in his report, which is a review of 
the Association’s activities during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 
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The Association has made frequent recom- 
mendations to federal and provincial govern- 
ments in favour of legislation regulating 
picketing and secondary boycotts similar to 
that passed recently in the United States. 
It also favoured the making of trade unions 
subject to civil liability. 

The Association is not opposed to the 
use of qualified laymen as conciliation board 
chairmen, but wants the withdrawal of 
judges from such service to be gradual in 


order to give time to train men to replace. 


them. Every effort should be made to 
retain judges as arbitration board chairmen, 
the CMA’s Industrial Relations Committee 
said. It also recommended that conciliation 
boards should not be required to render 
reports or recommendations in a dispute 
unless they were unanimous. 

The CMA opposed the amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act passed 
last September, which included increased 
contributions by employers and employees. 
The report referred to the increasing drain 
on the fund, but said that there is evidence 
that the Government now recognizes the 
need for a thorough re-appraisal of the 
whole unemployment insurance scheme 
before any more changes are made in the 
Act, as the Association recommended. 

The Association continued to support the 
Government’s winter work campaign and to 
study ways and means of increasing winter 
employment. 

The CMA opposes any continuation of a 
trend toward inflation, creeping or other- 
wise, and calls for a halt to increases in 
government expenditure, a determined effort 
to eliminate waste of public money, a reduc- 
tion in taxes, and the removal of “the 
privileged status of labour unions which 
permits them to exert monopolistic power 
in pursuit of ever-increasing wage claims.” 

The Association was concerned that for 
the second year in succession immigration 
has been far less than the average for the 
1950's. 

It objected to the volume of goods being 
imported from “low-wage countries,” and 
asked for measures by the Government to 
“control” such imports effectively. 

Regarding attempts to find means of 
measuring productivity, a CMA committee 
came to the conclusion that, “If it were 
feasible for the Government to establish a 
national productivity index, it would have 
no practical use or application in collective 
bargaining.” A general index might be use- 
ful in national economic analysis and 
planning, the committee said, but “it would 
be completely unsuitable and undesirable 
for use in wage negotiations.” 
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The Minister of Labour 


The question of labour-management rela- 
tions will grow rather than diminish in 
importance through the next decade, and 
“in my mind, the first need is better com- 
munications between labour and manage- 
ment,” said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in the opening address of the 
Industrial Relations Conference at the 
meeting. 

Theme of the Industrial Relations Con- 
ference was “Industrial Relations in the 
Dynamic Decade Ahead” and Mr. Starr 
was speaking on “The Challenge of Change 
in Industrial Relations.” 

“Somewhere along the line, the com- 
munications system has unfortunately de- 
teriorated,” the Minister stated. 

One of the reasons for this, he said, was 
that today everything is big: big business, 
big labour, big government. “What we must 
remember is that behind all this bigness 
we are still dealing with people.” 

He said it was an unfortunate situation 
where labour was on one side of an imag- 
inary fence and management on the other 
side of the same fence and “never the twain 
shall meet.” 

They must meet, the Minister said. “And 
they must meet in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and co-operation or else the 
problems we have now will be very minor 
compared with those which are in store.” 

He believed there were people in both 
management and labour who realized how 
extensively the interests of both are linked 
in the maintenance of a prosperous econ- 
omy; it should not be beyond the ingenuity 
of the fair-minded people on both sides to 
come together in an atmosphere of co- 
operation. 

“Co-operation, of course, is based on 
understanding. That is why I feel that new 
channels of communication must be opened 
up between management and labour.” Man- 
agement must make every effort to present 
its case to labour. In the individual plant, 
management should take steps to increase 
the feeling of participation by the employees 
in what is going on in that plant. 

If employees understand that their well- 
being depends to exactly the same extent as 
does management’s on the progress and 
the prosperity of the firm, it should not be 
beyond the resources of sound industrial 
relations to build around that central point. 

He was not suggesting a barrage of pro- 
paganda, because the best public relations is 
a sound industrial relations program. “This 
is based on the fact that management 
accords a genuine and constructive recogni- 
tion of the importance of the employees in 
the general scheme.” 





























The next step was a more active feeling 
of participation by the employees in the 
progress and destiny of the particular indus- 
try. This is something that must be worked 
out in detail in each industry, Mr. Starr 
said. 

“The Government has no intention of 
dictating to labour or management. There- 
fore, I would suggest that a common 
approach by labour and management on 
their mutual problems would be beneficial.” 
He urged labour and management to “take 
a long, objective look at those mutual 
interests which bring them together rather 
than those which divide.” 

If employees understand that their well- 
being depends to exactly the same extent 
as does management’s on the progress and 
the prosperity of the firm, it should not be 
beyond the resources of sound industrial 
relations to build around that central point. 

He was not suggesting a barrage of pro- 
paganda, because the best public relations 
is a sound industrial relations program. 
“This is based on the fact that management 
accords a genuine and constructive recog- 
nition of the importance of the employees 
in the general scheme.” 

The next step was a more active feeling 
of participation by the employees in the 
progress and destiny of the particular indus- 
try. This is something that must be worked 
out in detail in each industry, Mr. Starr 
said. 

He had begun his address by pointing out 
that when he had spoken to the Canadian 
Labour Congress a few weeks earlier he 
had called for a whole new approach to the 
problem of labour-management relations 
(L.G., June, p. 561). He was making the 
same suggestion to the CMA, because “I 
persist in lumping both labour and manage- 
ment together in these things—because I 
believe that both have an equal stake and 
an equal responsibility in the orderly and 
prosperous evolution of our economy.” 


W. H. Palm 


Two basic questions face management 
and labour immediately in this new decade, 
said W. H. Palm, President, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company of Canada, Limited, in an 
address on “Changes in Industrial Rela- 
tions—The Next Ten Years” to the Indus- 
trial Relations Conference. 

The two: “Is management to continue 
being duped into going along with a wage- 
cost pattern that is already leading to a 
withering up of many of our industries?” 
and “Are professional union leaders em- 
bedded in such a rut of ‘boom psychology’ 
that they can find no other means of holding 
their membership together than continually 


demanding annual increases in wages and 
fringe benefits, even at the expense of losing 
the very jobs their members hold?” 

Certainly, he acknowledged, from time to 
time we may expect one country to gain a 
competitive advantage over another, “but 
when we reach a point, as we have, where 
gross inequality of labour costs and com- 
petition is occurring to such a degree that 
this country’s economic mechanism com- 
mences to falter, then balancing forces must 
assert themselves at once or we will be 
headed for a most serious dislocation.” 

The first corrective action for manage- 
ment to take is to make a constant effort 
“to keep our employees informed on the 
state of the business in every sense of the 
word. And then at the bargaining table we 
must take the initiative with a realistic set 
of proposals and objectives of our own,” 
Mr. Palm advised. 

“In the past decade, we have practically 
bargained ourselves out of the marketplace, 
in Canada and overseas. In the next decade, 
I predict, we are going to bargain ourselves 
back into it again at home and abroad, 
because our very survival depends on it.” 

Because “happenings past and present can 
be very useful criteria upon which to con- 
struct a picture of events that may lie 
ahead,” Mr. Palm began by recalling some 
of the more significant changes in industrial 
relations over the past ten years and review- 
ing what is happening now. He defined “in- 
dustrial relations” as the whole employer- 
employee relationship in the broadest sense, 
including not only relations between man- 
agement and organized labour—“labour 
relations’”—but also relations between em- 
ployer and employees outside any collective 
agreement. 

One of the most significant changes in 
industrial relations in the last ten years, 
he thought, was the emergence of the 
responsibility for industrial relations in an 
organization as a top-management function. 
This change has come about as a result of 
“a growing awareness that the human 
resources of an enterprise require the same 
careful planning and development as do 
the technical, financial and other major 
segments of the business.” 

He discussed changes in industrial rela- 
tions over the last ten years under two 
headings: (a) personnel relations, and (b) 
labour relations. Under personnel relations 
he first commented on the effect continuing 
automation may have on employment. 

“It has become very fashionable in some 
circles to complain about the evil effects of 
automation,” he said. But he thought that 
leaders of labour, government and manage- 
ment should all be talking about and plan- 
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ning for the positive effects of automation. 
He believed that technological change can 
and will create more employment as auto- 
mation proceeds and the country grows. 

When we are planning automation, I think 
we should take our employees into our con- 
fidence and not keep it a deep, dark secret, 
which will only stimulate their fears. The per- 
sonnel having the ability and versatility to 
acquire a number of new aptitudes should be 
identified in advance through appropriate selec- 
tion techniques. Training should then be started 
at once for the acquisition of the new skills that 
will be required of them as the swing to 
mechanization proceeds. 


Communication is another process of 
management and industrial relations that 
we must never cease striving to improve, 
Mr. Palm continued. “I do not think we 
have been making a strong enough effort to 
communicate ideas and information to our 
own employees, especially those who are 
members of organized labour... We need 
to do more listening as well as talking if we 
are to establish and maintain good com- 
munications with our employees. 

“I predict that there will be great advances 
in our communications techniques and 
that much better communications will be 
developed in the Sixties.” 

Another job management has to do, he 
said, is to make sure that people within 
the organized groups in any company take 
a full interest in the activities of their union 
organization. The problem of poor attend- 
ance at union meetings is one that may 
be viewed as the job of the union to solve, 
“but I suggest management will benefit 
greatly in the long run by seeing to it 
that the viewpoint of their employees col- 
lectively is truly represented at union 
meetings.” 

Finally, management should ensure that 
the employees have a thorough knowledge 
of the impact that government actions have 
on the country’s economic situation. “There 
should be a more complete understanding 
by employees of the disposition being made 
by the Government of their tax dollar,” 
Mr. Palm said. 

Under the heading of labour relations he 
predicted that the 45-per-cent growth in 
union membership in the last ten years 
will not continue, that it will be difficult 
for the growth of union membership in the 
next ten years to keep pace with the increase 
in the working population. He warned the 
meeting, however, to be on the lookout for 
plenty of union activity among the unor- 
ganized clerical and junior salaried per- 
sonnel. 

During the past ten years, an increasing 
awareness has developed that management 
representatives in negotiations need to 
acquire additional skills, he asserted. On 
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the other hand, the international officers of 
a union who spearhead bargaining are “all 
too frequently lacking in knowledge of, and 
in many cases interest in the particular 
business enterprise with which they may 
be dealing.” He predicted a decided change 
in this situation over the next ten years. 


One thing that will not happen in the 
next ten years, said Mr. Palm, is a national 
“summit conference” of labour and manage- 
ment leaders, suggested by CLC President 
Claude Jodoin “to explore the areas of 
conflict.” 

I don’t think this suggestion is practical or 
that it would provide any useful solutions to 
labour-management problems. In the first place, 
T don’t think Mr. Jodoin or any leader of an 
organization such as the CLC, made up as it is 
of a host of individual labour unions, can 
make binding decisions for all of them any 
more than the President of the CMA can make 
commitments for the entire membership of 
that body. Certainly_the CMA doesn’t attempt 
or even pretend to bind member companies 
to any uniform national labour relations policy. 

He also believed that the so-called “areas 
of conflict” were best dealt with around the 
collective bargaining table at the plant level. 
Some areas of conflict will have to be 
settled through hard bargaining, others 
through the regulation of trade unions by 
effective legislation, Mr. Palm declared. 


On labour relations legislation, he des- 
cribed as “interesting developments” the 
United States Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 (L.G., Nov. 
1959391p7011815 sDecin 959 fipied 305) Sand 
the changes in the Newfoundland, British 
Columbia and Alberta legislation. But he 
did not include the amendments to the On- 
tario Labour Relations Act, which he called 
“very disappointing,” because “they did 
little either to restrain the power of unions 
... Or to restore the proper balance between 
management and labour.” 


In a comment on legislation as it relates 
to union security he said: 

I believe that we in management, in seeking 
legislation that would regulate and restrict 
union security as a matter of public policy, 
should at the same time defend these democratic 
principles at our own bargaining table by 
refusing to grant union security in our nego- 
tiation of a first contract or any further degree 
of it in collective agreements where it already 
exists. 

Another question that has caused con- 
siderable concern to management is senior- 
ity. Many thorny problems have crept in 
and practices frequently do not jibe with 
the language of collective agreements. Mr. 
Palm predicted that “this situation will be- 
come increasingly more difficult in the 
period ahead of us, and I see no easy solu- 
tion or quick panacea to this extremely 


complex problem.” 











During the past decade, too, a great many 
management rights “have been bargained 
away,” he said, but predicted that “by skill- 
ful hard bargaining, management will regain 
some of the rights that it has literally thrown 
away during these past ten years.” 


Turning to labour costs and competition, 
he asked: “What road must management and 
labour travel together to preserve the con- 
tinuing competitive ability of Canadian 
industry in world markets?” 

Canadian industry is in the position today 
where many of its products are being undersold 
by goods of foreign origin. Why? We all know 
the reason... because our costs have risen too 
high. During the past ten years, the rate of 
climb in our industrial costs has certainly been 
far out of proportion to that of many com- 
petitors in other lands. The industries that have 
been hardest hit are those whose products have 
continued to have a high labour cost content— 
and, alternatively, have been unable thus far 
to offset this high cost by mechanical or other 
means. Those industries that have been able 
to capitalize on technological development and 
introduce compensating effects have continued 
to maintain some ability to compete. 


Arthur S. Pattillo 


Legislation that would change the civil 
and civic liability of unions in Canada was 
suggested by Arthur S. Pattillo, Toronto 
lawyer, as a means of achieving industrial 
peace. He was speaking to the industrial 
relations conference on “Changes in Labour 
Relations Legislation—Union Responsibility 
and Accountability.” 


Mr. Pattillo thought union responsibility 
and accountability includes both an area of 
responsibility for specific acts of union offi- 
cers and members in the normal legal sense 
and also a second and larger area of respon- 
sibility to the country and to society in 
general for the results of union policies and 
methods. The first has been and is being 
dealt with by various legislatures in Canada 
and elsewhere, but the second has “not 
been touched at all,” he said. 


“The first area of responsibility involves 
the unique position which unions have, both 
as to liability for the damages which flow 
from the acts of union officers and members 
and as to the degree of economic pressure 
which is permitted to them under the pre- 
sent laws. 


“This is the area which has been receiving 
most attention in recent years and, though 
it involves both the regulation of permis- 
sible or prohibited acts and the sanctions 
which are to be applied for breaches of the 
regulation, I will refer to this area as the 
problem of civil liability. The second area 
of responsibility to which I have referred 
may be described as civic liability as opposed 
to civil liability...” 


The question of civil liability, Mr. Pattillo 
noted, involves the entire problem of a 
union’s legal responsibility for the acts of 
its officers and members. 


He recalled that the conflict between 
the working force and employers in Canada, 
which reached a peak in the early part of 
this century, was resolved by a system of 
industrial relations legislation which requires 
compulsory negotiation of working condi- 
tions between employers and employees— 
but not compulsory agreement—and com- 
pulsory arbitration with binding effect on 
both parties once agreement has been 
reached and there is disagreement as to the 


application or interpretation of that agree- 
ment. 


In order to make the system work, said 
Mr. Pattillo, each jurisdiction in Canada has 
evolved elaborate certification procedures 
for designating bargaining agents and ela- 
borate definitions of acts that are prohibited 
to employers and employees and_ their 
agents—unfair labour practices. 


“The regulations of conduct introduced 
into labour relations legislation,” said Mr. 
Pattillo, “were, generally speaking, designed 
to prevent interference by employers with 
the formation and administration of unions, 
and to prohibit both parties from taking 
economic action during the life of an agree- 
ment, or, failing agreement, until certain 
steps had been taken in the process of com- 
pulsory negotiation. Very little attention was 
paid originally to sanctions or penalties for 
breaches of these regulations. 


“In Canada, practically no attention has 
been paid by legislatures until very recently 
to the regulation of the forms of economic 
action permitted to the parties once the 
parties are free to act. The regulation of acts 
has been left, by and large, to the general 
lawns? 


The general law works slowly, Mr. 
Pattillo pointed out, and is consequently not 
adequate to regulate the economic conflict 
arising through collective bargaining. This 
has given rise to many problems. Mr. Pattillo 
dealt with two of them. 

The first problem was created by the 
form of organization adopted by unions, 
“and this involves the legal status of 
unions.” The second arises because the law 
was not equipped to deal with large-scale 
economic action, which is possible with 
today’s large and powerful union organiza- 
tions. 

“This defect in the legal structure,” he 
said, “gives rise to a whole series of prob- 
lems as to what is and is not acceptable 
action by unions in exercising their economic 
power. 
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The speaker dealt briefly with one of 
the forms of the economic action—picket- 
ing. He said: 

Aside from offences long recognized in law, 
such as assault, trespass and the like, the 
remedy for combined action by employees has 
largely been left to the principle of common 
law conspiracy. To state this law in its sim- 
plest form—it prohibits agreement by two or 
more persons to do an unlawful act or to do 
a lawful act by unlawful means... 

With the growth of large international and 
national union organizations, unionism has 
achieved virtual economic domination of the 
small employer. Even in the case of the larger 
employers the economic necessity of staying 
in operation if competitors are operating and 
the judicious use by unions of the “whipsaw” 
techniques in bargaining, to which all of you 
have been subjected, have placed the unions in 
a very strong position. As a result, the time has 
come, in my opinion, for a thorough-going 
review of the methods employed by unions. 

In my view, the most important area for 
immediate attention is the use of picketing as 
a means of achieving the legitimate objects of 
trade unionism. 

The law regulating picketing has largely 
been left to be developed by the courts— 
without the guidance of legislation, Mr. 
Pattillo continued. The recent Select Com- 
mittee of the Ontario Legislature recom- 
mended that pickets be limited to employees 
actually in the bargaining unit of the em- 
ployer affected, and that picketing be pro- 
hibited when a strike has been declared 
to be unlawful, when the object of the 
picketing is to establish bargaining rights, 
when the object of the picketing arises from 
jurisdictional disputes, and when the em- 
ployer is not a party to a labour dispute. 
This recommendation was not “unfortun- 
ately, in my opinion,” included in the 
amendments to the Act introduced at the 
recent session of the Legislature. 

When the Minister of Labour introduced 
the amending bill, Mr. Pattillo recalled, he 
remarked that mass picketing, intimidation, 
and the use of threats and force were effec- 
tively dealt with by the Criminal Code, 
that any provincial legislation in this field 
would probably be a nullity, and that 
apparently neither management nor labour 
understands the present law of the land. 
“It would appear to me,” the speaker said, 
“that the Government of the province of 
Ontario did not understand the recommenda- 
tion that was made to it.” 

Although the law of picketing where 
there is intimidation and the use of threats 
and force is clear, the Select Committee’s 
recommendation dealt with much more than 
this. “The Committee sought to cover the 
use of picketing as an economic sanction 
and...its recommendation was ignored.” 

About all that can be said for certain in 
most jurisdictions is that picketing that in- 
volves violence, threats of violence, trespass 
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and, in some cases, intimidation by mass of 
numbers will be enjoined, Mr. Pattillo said. 

“It is important to preserve the indivi- 
dual’s freedom to communicate his dissatis- 
faction to others, but, faced with the power 
of organized labour today, the unrestrained 
use of picketing is an instrument of coercion 
to employees nd employers alike. In my 
view, it is no longer sufficient to restrain or 
attempt to restrain violence. Picketing— 
like strike action itself—should be pre- 
cluded before the procedures of certification 
and compulsory negotiation have been ob- 
Served:s 


R. Conrad Cooper 


The entire problem of wasteful practices 
in the United States steel industry “is a 
job that must be tackled both by the com- 
panies and the union, by every employee 
and every foreman,” said R. Conrad Cooper, 
Executive Vice-President, Personnel Serv- 
ices, United States Steel Corporation, in 
his address to the industrial relations con- 
ference on “Management’s Obligation to 
Manage.” 


“It is a job that must be done, and done 
correctly, lest the wheels of competitive 
misfortune spin us beyond the point of no 
return. It is a question that must be an- 
swered to provide real job security for the 
steel workers themselves,” he asserted. 


“Clearly this is not a job that can be 
done amidst conflict and sterile argument 
about management’s rights. The need is for 
recognition and discharge of obligations,” 
the speaker continued. “Being obligated to 
the employees and the stockholders to man- 
age the business efficiently, management 
cannot pass that obligation on to the union 
leaders or anyone else. Faulty contract 
language which stands in the way of man- 
agement’s ability to discharge its obligation 
is not in the interest of the employees or 
anyone else. We live in the hope that our 
union friends will come to recognize this 
basic truth.” 


What effect the agreement reached after 
the recent steel strike would ultimately 
have on the industry’s competitive position 
only time would tell, Mr. Cooper said. But 
he gave the warning that “an unearned 
wage increase that produces an inflationary 
rise in costs eventually either brings about 
a price increase or a lessening of profit and 
perhaps a postponement of extremely im- 
portant efforts such as research or the 
installation of new facilities. No amount of 
bargaining can ever change this. It is a 
basic fact of economics.” 


The speaker said that “by force of a 
combination of circumstances, we finally 


made a settlement that has in it the pos- 
sibility of some further inflation.” Whether 
such inflationary possibilities materialized 
would depend partly on the degree of co- 
operation given by the employees and the 
union “in our constant efforts to improve 
productive efficiency,” he contended. 


Mr. Cooper denied that the agreement 
represented, as some had said, “a complete 
loss” for the companies. Regarding wage 
and benefit increases, he said, “we missed 
our objective by about a third, but we 
bettered the prior experience [from 1940 
onwards] by more than 50 per cent.” 

He also pointed out that although they 
had failed in their attempt to eliminate 
“the unsound cost-of-living escalator clause,” 
they had held it down to a maximum of 
6 cents. On the work rules issue, although 
they had not got what they wanted, they 
had “gained recognition of the issue and a 
pledge of union co-operation in the solu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Cooper began his address with an 
outline of the history of the controversial 
Section 2B of the steel industry’s basic 
labour agreement—the “Local Working 
Conditions” clause. 

The clause, first incorporated in the 1947 
agreement, had been “finally written and 
approved at four o’clock in the morning by 
six brain-weary men who were racing to 
beat a strike deadline.” It had been a 
constant source of friction and had ham- 
pered efforts to increase efficiency, the 
speaker contended. “To a degree that was 
never contemplated by its authors, it has 
also impaired management’s clearly stated 
rights to manage.” 

Some of the consequences of the kind 
of situation often thus brought about were: 
inefficiency and waste have been frozen 
into the operation; some good workmen 
are “thereby made unwilling ‘featherbed- 
ders—which most steel workers don’t 
relish;” the results were demoralizing to 
supervisors directly involved, and to other 
supervisors who witnessed them; and “the 
championing grievance man has won a 
hollow victory and perhaps caused some 
long-term antagonism between people.” 

The truth was, Mr. Cooper asserted, that 
“all that the company negotiators were 
seeking when the storm blew up in the 1959 
negotiations was that the union negotiators 
should join them in drafting language that 
would say unmistakably exactly what the 
original language was intended to say—and 
would do what the original language was 
intended to do.” 


Productivity in Perspective 


The second session of the industrial rela- 
tions conference had as its theme, “Produc- 
tivity in Perspective.” The session consisted 
of an address, “Productivity: Some Obser- 
vations and Questions,” by Dr. Jules Back- 
man, Professor of Economics, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, and a discussion by “The 
President’s Round Table on Productivity.” 

Participants in the discussion were: Dr. 
Backman, W. H. Evans, CMA President; 
Dr. R. V. Yohe, President, B. F. Goodrich 
Canada Limited; H. B. Style, President, 
John Inglis Co. Limited; Harry Taylor, 
Vice-President (Industrial Relations), Union 
Carbide Canada Limited; Dr. W. R. Dy- 
mond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour; Dr. Ewan 
S. Clague, Commissioner, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; W. L. Monck, Industrial 
and Public Relations Manager, Trenton 
Steel Division, Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation; Dr. David McCord Wright, 
Professor of Economics, McGill University; 
and Dr. Oswald Hall, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Toronto. 


Dr. Jules Backman 


Productivity is only one factor to consider 
in wage determination, Dr. Backman said 
in his address. “Mathematical formulas do 
not provide any short cut or substitute for 
the hard give and take of collective bar- 
gaining. Collective bargainers must weight 
many factors in reaching an agreement that 
will be fair and equitable to all concerned.” 


Before stating this conclusion, Dr. Back- 
man pointed out that productivity reflects 
the relationship between all the inputs of 
factors of production and the resulting 
output, and that “we have not been able to 
measure the separate contribution” of capi- 
tal investment, raw materials, managerial 
know-how and labour to the _ resulting 
output. 

“Output per man-hour” and “output per 
worker” are much narrower in scope than 
productivity, he explained, and the use of 
these more limited measures does not mean 
that labour is solely responsible for the 
gains in output per man-hour. 


Measurement of physical output, neces- 
sary to determine productivity gains, is also 
difficult. If output is determined by taking 
the dollar value of output and dividing it 
by some price index, an adequate measure 
of the dollar value of total output and an 
adequately representative price index are 
needed. But because today’s output of, for 
example, electrical appliances is only re- 
motely related to the output of 30 years 
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ago (refrigerators today have little in com- 
mon with their forbears), and because of 
new products not available 30 years ago, 
it has been difficult if not impossible to 
obtain estimates of output per man-hour for 
some industries. 

The number of man-hours or workers can 
be obtained. But even the labour input data 
are not very satisfactory, because all workers 
from the janitor to the president are given 
equal weight. And how do you measure the 
contributions of other factors of produc- 
tion? 

Even payroll data become more and more 
inadequate as we move back through the 
years, Dr. Backman said. The inadequacy of 
data at starting dates is a particularly im- 
portant weakness of long-term productivity 
estimates. 


Then there is the question of what man- 
hour totals to use. When the ratio of 
production workers to total employment 
remained fairly steady, it made no difference 
whether output was divided by one man- 
hour figure or the other. But in recent years 
the relative proportion of total employment 
accounted for by production workers has 
been declining. 

“Clearly, productivity estimates are sub- 
ject to many limitations,” he said. 


Turning then to the causes of higher pro- 
ductivity, Dr. Backman said that although 
many persons use the terms “output per 
man-hour” and “productivity” interchange- 
ably, and imply that gains in output are 
due solely to labour, the primary factor 
contributing to greater productivity has been 
the substitution of machines for labour. 
“New capital investment undoubtedly is the 
major factor which contributes to increases 
in productivity.” 

When he dealt with sharing the gains of 
productivity, he pointed out that they may 
be shared among four groups: workers, con- 
sumers, investors, and government, which 
shares in the gains through tax collections. 
“If the total gain in productivity is given 
to one group, problems are created.” 

Is it better to raise wages or to cut 
prices, Dr. Backman then asked. Many 
economists, he said, favour price reduction, 
because if some prices are reduced, or rise 
less than the general price level does, a 
larger number of units may be sold. And 
unless more units are sold, the increase in 
productivity will be accompanied by layoffs; 
this is usually described as technological 
unemployment. The benefits obtained by 
workers who continue to work are, in part, 
at the expense of those who lose their jobs. 

“However,” he said, “we must remember 
that historically gains in productivity have 
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been accompanied by more jobs, not fewer 
jobs, although there have been unavoidable 
periods of adjustment.” 


As to the role of productivity in collec- 
tive bargaining, productivity is only one 
of the forces that influence changes in 
wages. Others include changes in the cost 
of living, wage changes in the area or in 
the industry, ability to pay, workers’ bud- 
gets, and the general economic environment. 
All factors must be evaluated, Dr. Back- 
man said. 


In attempting to use productivity com- 
parisons in collective bargaining, it is sub- 
stantially true that in the long run, increases 
in average real wages of all workers tend 
to be about the same as average gains in 
productivity in the economy. But this broad 
generalization tells nothing about the form 
of these gains—whether in wages or in 
other benefits. 


“Despite the frequent references to this 
relationship it does not provide a useful 
guide for specific wage negotiations. Rather, 
it has become a rationalization for at least 
a minimum rise in wage rates equal to the 
gain in productivity... But if all the gain 
is distributed in the form of higher wage 
rates, nothing would be left to increase 
non-wage benefits unless part of the gain 
is diverted from other groups who properly 
should share in it,” he said. 


Short-term changes in output per man- 
hour do not provide a meaningful test as 
to the adequacy of annual adjustments in 
wages and non-wage benefits, he asserted. 
And when considering relationships to 
changes in output per man-hour, it is im- 
portant to use total labour costs. 

It is sometimes suggested that stability of 
unit labour costs provides a satisfactory test 
as to what is a proper increase in wages and 
non-wage benefits. Unchanging unit labour costs 
merely show that the total labour cost bill has 
increased by the same percentage as total 
volume of sales. But labour cost is only one 
component of total costs and may account for 
a varying proportion of the total at different 
periods of time. If the gain in output per man- 
hour is attributable to the introduction of 
labour-saving devices requiring large capital 
expenditures and hence greater costs, the com- 
position of costs will change and a smaller pro- 
portion of total costs should be paid for direct 
labour. 

The fact that a smaller proportion is 
paid for labour does not mean, Dr. Back- 
man pointed out, that the wages and non- 
wage benefits of the workers retained will 
not rise; wages could rise substantially since 
the total labour cost is divided among a 
smaller number of workers. 


Productivity formulas do not provide a 


simple solution to the problem of wage 
determination, he repeated. 





Dr. R. V. Yohe 


Any action that lowers cost in relation to 
selling price results in increased productivity, 
said Dr. Yohe during the discussion that 
followed Dr. Backman’s address. And any 
action that produces more units from the 
same facilities, any action that results in 
higher quality without cost increase, or any 
action that enhances the usability or value 
of a product, even if more costly, may also 
be considered an increase in productivity. 

Therefore, he declared, productivity is 
a management function, and increased pro- 
ductivity the direct responsibility of top 
management. 

Management astuteness in labour nego- 
tiations determines whether or not complete 
productivity improvement may be obtained 
from modernization, he continued. “Installa- 
tion of labour or other cost reduction 
methods and equipment designed to increase 
productivity may be wasted effort if the 
value is lost at the negotiation table.” 


H. B. Style 


“There is no particular merit in producing 
more with equal or less effort unless we 
can direct this increased power of produc- 
tivity in the right direction and distribute 
the fruits of it so that the life of mankind 
as a whole becomes happier and more mean- 
ingful,” said Mr. Style, who was commenting 
on the best social and economic use of the 
gains in productivity. 

The benefits of increasing productivity 
are being enjoyed in widely varying degrees 
in various parts of the world, he continued. 
On the North American continent, as a 
result of the “fruits of productivity,” only 
60 per cent of the average family’s income 
is now required for the basic necessities, 
leaving 40 per cent available for the pursuit 
of a better way of life. In contrast, nations 
such as India are still facing the chronic 
problem of keeping their people above even 
the barest subsistence level. 

“As long as there is such a wide disparity 
between the productivity of nations, there 
is no purchasing power in the nations of 
low productivity with which to buy the 
capital assets with which to improve their 
own productivity.” Therefore, generous 
assistance to the backward nations must be 
given, even though this must inevitably 
mean some temporary sacrifice of our own 
prosperity, he declared. 

Some things we in Canada could do 
immediately, he said. Over the last two 
years we have spent approximately $900 
million in unemployment insurance benefits 
“because we cannot find work for all our 
population. Surely it would be better for 
our own country and certainly for the world 
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if, instead of spending these vast sums on 
keeping people idle, we use some of it in 
finding jobs for the unemployed in making 
capital equipment under the Colombo Plan,” 
suggested Mr. Style. 

Up to now, Canadians have used the 
gains of increasing productivity primarily 
to satisfy material needs. In future, he 
thought, we must pay more attention to the 
non-material aspects of life, and suggested 
better community planning and efforts to 
raise the level of education and culture. 

Harry Taylor 

Discussing the “Role of Productivity in 
Collective Bargaining,’ Mr. Taylor sug- 
gested that whether or not labour should 
share in the proceeds of increased produc- 
tivity is not by itself an issue. “Labour has 
shared in such gains. The important dif- 
ferences of opinion centre around the extent 
and timing of the sharing,” he said. 

He suggested that the ability or inability 
of a company to pay higher wages, both 
direct and indirect, must be determined on 
the basis of the company’s profits and not 
on national productivity patterns. 

“A national index,” he said, “that is based 
on the ratio of total man-hours to total 
selling prices must include a number of 
assumptions,” for example, that the ratio of 
man-hours to selling prices is the same for 
producing neckties as it is for automobiles. 

“In other words, if the determination of 
Wages in an individual company is to be 
tied to some national index it would involve 
some very real risks—risks many manage- 
ments would be unwilling to take.” 

When a company, or group of companies, 
or a small segment of the total economy 
introduces an automatic arrangement affect- 
ing wages, such as an improvement factor 
or escalation, the impact is absorbed in the 
total economy. If all companies did the 
same thing it would not be so easily ab- 
sorbed. “In fact, it could bring about further 
inflation because of the pressures it would 
generate,” he said. 

Mr. Taylor said that the wartime cost-of- 
living bonus, when dealt with on a uniform 
national basis and related to a national 
index, was found to be unworkable in the 
national interest. He suspected a similar 
situation would result if all wages were 
determined on a uniform national index 
basis, whether the index is the consumer 
price index, a productivity index, or both. 

Mr. Taylor thought that at times manage- 
ment places too much reliance on mathe- 
matical formula in attempting to solve 
human relations problems. “We sometimes 
overlook other important considerations 
which motivate people and from which they 
derive job satisfaction.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Taylor said he “does 
not consider that productivity has had a 
direct and substantial bearing on the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Nor do I see that 
it will have in the immediate future. I 
believe it is unlikely in the immediate future 
that a statistical device will replace the give 
and take of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess. 

He believed the productivity concept will 
be used from time to time but could not see 
it playing an important role in the bargain- 
ing process until data are available that are 
more useful than present data at the level 
at which bargaining usually takes place. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


Dr. Dymond suggested that a number of 
“home-made” national productivity statistics 
have resulted in erroneous interpretations of 
Canadian employee output. He said that 
Canada’s economic growth has generally 
favoured low-productivity industries such as 
service, trade and government sectors of 
the economy. 

Goods-producing industries, he said, which 
usually feature a high rate of productivity, 
have grown at slower rates in the past few 
years, with the result that the economy as 
a whole has had a low rate of increase in 
productivity. 


Dr. Ewan S. Clague 


“Does rising productivity create unem- 
ployment? The answer is: Yes and No,” 
said Dr. Clague. 


The introduction of some new machine 
or process may eliminate a score of jobs, 
and those workers may be laid off. Then 
it could be said that the mechanization was 
the cause of their unemployment. 


But lower prices for a product may result 
in more sales and stable or even expanding 
employment in the industry. An expanding 
industry often generates new jobs, either 
within itself or in other industries. Tech- 
nological advance has in the past resulted 
in the growth of industries such as auto- 
mobiles, chemicals and electronics, Dr. 
Clague pointed out. 


“In an expanding economy, increased pro- 
ductivity will not result in general unem- 
ployment,” he declared. “If output of goods 
and services lags behind the increases in 
productivity and the labour force, unem- 
ployment can result.” 


He also pointed out that unemployment 
in a specific firm often does not result 
directly from productivity gains in that 
firm. Bureau of Labor Statistics studies have 
shown that the introduction of automation 
in a plant or office causes scarcely any 
layoffs and no loss of jobs. This is not 
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surprising, he said, because the concern 
that successfully introduces new devices 
usually has an expanding market and the 
devices make it possible to do additional 
work. 

On the other hand, unemployment that might 
be said to result from automation will occur 
in other firms in the industry and, more specific- 
ally, among firms that did not automate. If 
the automation is successful, and costs are 
lowered, the less progressive concerns operating 
with old methods (which may mean consider- 
able use of labour) will find themselves unable 
to compete. They may shut down entirely and 
throw. many hundreds out of work, but the 
connection with automation is remote and 
indirect. 

A further complication is that it is im- 
possible to distinguish unemployment attri- 
butable to productivity gains from unem- 
ployment due to other factors, he said. 

The question about productivity and 
unemployment really has to be stated 
another way, he said—-What do we plan to 
do about unemployment 

In a progressive, changing economy many 
industries, firms, occupations and jobs will 
become obsolete while new ones are rising. In 
a general way, it can be said that the more 
rapidly the economy changes the faster it 
grows. Yet each of these changes can produce 
unemployment. The answer is not to prevent 
the changes but to deal effectively with their 
results. 

Earlier, Dr. Clague had discussed the 
problems of measuring productivity, and 
the limitations of productivity-wage com- 
parisons. 

The one basic question that must be asked 
in connection with the measurement of 
productivity, he said, is: What are you 
going to use it for? 

As for productivity-wage comparisons, 
productivity measures for a specific job, the 
firm as a whole, the industry, and the total 
economy are all different. Which should be 
used for wage comparisons? The General 
Motors-United Automobile Workers 1948 
contract attempted to relate the wages of 
workers in a given industry to the produc- 
tivity of the whole economy. 


Dr. David McCord Wright 


Many think of productivity in terms of 
efficiency or cutting out waste; but the 
problem of increasing productivity is not 
just the problem of efficiency but the far 
more fundamental problem of inventions, 
said Dr. Wright. “Historically, the great 
source of productivity increase has been 
the discovery of new patterns of input 
combination.” 

Increased productivity cannot automatic- 
ally be credited to any one single force, and 
the problem of sharing productivity gains is 
more complicated than usually thought, Dr. 
Wright said. 














Although machinery that raises produc- 
tivity will usually require differently skilled 
labour, it is doubtful that it will always 
require labour that is more skilled. Once it 
is introduced, the required effort and skill 
may be less. 

“In fact, frequently the only real con- 
tribution made by labour to the increased 
productivity may simply be the contribution 
of not vetoing the change.” 

Dr. Wright outlined the historical pattern 
of sharing as follows. An increased prospect 
of profit has led to an increased urge to 
invest, to an increased urge to expand, and 
to increased competition for labour, both 
to build the new plant and to operate it 
once it is completed. “This competition for 
labour is what raises wages and explains the 
undeniable fact that the average rate of 
increase of real wages for the century 
before unions became strong was much the 
same as it has been since they did.” 

What we are seeing today may be a 
considerable exploitation of capital by 
labour, he continued. Capital’s share is 
being maintained only by the ingenuity of 
management in finding more and more ways 
of using complicated additions to capital. 
“In other words, the constant pressure of 
higher money wages upon the price level 
is being contained to the extent that it is 
by a speeded-up introduction of labour- 
saving devices. It is capital’s productivity 
that is really rising.” 

Dr. Wright concluded with a warning. 
The “motive power” for investment and 
industrial activity is the hope of profit. Too 
rapid a rate of increase in money wages 
can cause unemployment even when there is 
an accompanying inflation, because the infla- 
tion may not be enough to offset the in- 
creased risk. Inflation may clear the shelves 
but if profit prospects are not adequate, 
employment to replace or to expand may 
not occur. “Thus we can find not merely 
unemployment or inflation, but unemploy- 
ment and inflation.” 


World Trade Conference 


The world trade conference was opened 
by Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trans- 
port, who suggested that Canada should 
Start invading other countries’ foreign mar- 
kets with the determination to win those 
markets that others have long considered 
theirs by right. 

“Other countries,” he noted, “don’t have 
any reticence about invading our markets. 
Let’s do a little invading of theirs, for a 
change...” 

Mr. Hees said there are two unwarranted 
and undesirable lines of economic thinking 
in Canada—“defeatism and. smugness”—and 
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believes that “those who assume an attitude 
of smugness look to our accomplishments, 
particularly since the Second World War, 
and assume that all we have to do is 
continue in our role of order clerks and 
business will continue to fall into our 
per 
He told his listeners that they all must 
be aware that it is no longer that easy— 
that the world has entered a period of hard 
sell and it is up to Canadians to realize 
this and “to utilize to the best of our ability 
our high qualifications in this regard...” 


Challenge from Mass-Production Countries 


Canada’s prosperity is not dependent upon 
selling our resources in the export market 
but upon upgrading these raw materials 
to the fullest extent before consuming or 
selling them, said W. N. Hall, President of 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company 
Limited, Montreal, in an address on “The 
Challenge of Mass-Production Countries.” 

“Canada has the raw materials, the labour 
force, most of the technical skills and most 
of the money we need,” he added. 

He pointed out that Canada’s economy 
is growing slowly, and “for a young, un- 
developed country like Canada, this is a 
serious situation.” 

“This country has the serious problems of 
an unfavourable balance of trade, and 
unemployment. In the minds of many, the 
only solution to this is to export our wheat 
and our raw resources.” But, Mr. Hall 
asserted, in the first nine months of 1959 
we exported $64 million in wheat to Japan 
and imported $76 million worth of Japanese 
manufactured goods, most of which we 
could make here. 

The effect has been that we have no more 
manufactured goods than we could have 
had anyway, but we have allowed the 
Japanese to make $76 million worth of 
them and thus have left our unemployment 
problem unsolved. 


“If Canada could manufacture only a 
small percentage of the goods now imported, 
we would have no Elliot Lake problem,” 
Mr. Hall declared. 

We buy Japanese manufactured goods 
because they are cheaper, they cost in- 
dividuals less. But, he said, they cost the 
country more. “The Japanese are exporting 
unemployment to us, since we are employ- 
ing Japanese workers. Our own unemployed, 
with no purchasing power, mean a reduction 
in Gross National Product and, as a result, 
further unemployment. 

“By all means,” said Mr. Hall, “let us 
trade our wheat, our pulp, our minerals to 
the rest of the world. But let us accept in 
return the things we really need—goods 
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demanded by our consumers which we can- 
not economically make. 

“Canadian industry should not be seeking 
protection to make higher profits, but to 
secure our markets and allow us to grow 
and become mass producers. With growth 
there will be increased employment—and 
lower costs.” 


Challenge from Low-Wage Countries 


If Canada’s present standard of living 
is to be maintained, the country must have 
a protected economy, J. Herbert Smith, 
President of the Canadian General Electric 
Company, told the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Smith said that Canada must en- 
courage home production of those items of 
which foreign producers are enjoying the 
advantages of lower wages and lower liv- 
ing standards. He warned that the alterna- 
tive to this could be heavy unemployment; 
a slower rate of growth—even regression. 

In the 10-year period up to and including 
1957, Mr. Smith asserted, the Canadian 
economy grew with little threat from im- 
ports, but in the past three years of essen- 
tially uncontrolled imports, the economy 
declined. 

Beginning with statistics on his own com- 
pany, Mr. Smith indicated how the Canadian 
economy is declining. In the past three years 
Canadian General Electric had seen its 
employees reduced in number by 3,000, 
almost 20 per cent, to 13,000, he said. 

He pointed out how Canada’s rate of 
unemployment compared with that of other 
countries: in the early spring of 1960, 
Canada’s unemployed numbered 9.1 per 
cent of the work force; in the United States, 
5.8 per cent; and in Great Britain, 1.9 per 
cent. 

In 1947, he said, 67 per cent of all 
imports were fully manufactured goods; 
now the percentage is 78. In the past three 
years Canada’s labour force expanded 7.7 
per cent, but persons with jobs increased 
only 4.9 per cent. Gross national product 
(per capita in constant 1949 dollars) in- 
creased in the 1946-56 period by 19.3 per 
cent, but in the next three years it dipped 
4.1 per cent. 

Mr. Smith noted that the cost of pay- 
ments from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to jobless Canadians in the past two 
years amounted to $900,000,000, and that 
Canada’s deficit balance of international 
payments was $1.5 billion. 

If, instead of importing goods that result 
in a $1.5 billion deficit, Canada could 
produce them, said Mr. Smith, it would 
mean employment for 300,000 persons who 
are now out of work. 
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He added that the goods produced by 
these Canadian men and women would 
likely sell at prices slightly higher than im- 
ported products by essentially the difference 
in their pay and that of the foreign workers 
they would displace. But, he emphasized, 
“When we consider the present ‘unemploy- 
ment salaries’ we are presently paying 
several hundred thousand Canadians to 
remain idle, we may well find that the 
domestic products are, in fact, less costly 
to the Canadian taxpayer.” 


Challenge from the New Europe 


“The time has come,” said R. W. Todg- 
ham, President, Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, “when the federal Govern- 
ment should review the British preferential 
tariffs...” Subject of his address was “The 
Challenge from the New Europe.” 

Mr. Todgham said that Canadian auto- 
mobiles enter the United Kingdom under 
a 20-per-cent tariff, while British auto- 
mobiles are entering Canada duty-free. 

Referring to the high costs of production 
in Canada, Mr. Todgham said that not all 
the blame for them can be laid at the feet 
of the manufacturers. Organized labour, 
he suggested, must shoulder some of the 
blame for the situation. 

He noted that in Chrysler’s Simca plant 
in France, 30,000 workers produce 2,500 
motor vehicles each day. “To match this 
production at Windsor,” he asserted, “Chrys- 
ler would need about 60,000 men.” 

Pressing his contention about tariffs, Mr. 
Todgham said that in the Windsor, Ont., 
area today there are some 8,500 persons 
unemployed “and far too many of them 
used to work in automobile plants.” 


Walter L. Gordon 


Unemployment may well be our main 
domestic problem in the years immediately 
ahead, said Walter L. Gordon, of Clarkson, 
Gordon & Co., Toronto, and Chairman of 
the 1955-56 Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, in an address to the 
management conference. 

“I refuse to believe this problem is in- 
soluble when there are so many things 
that need so badly doing. 

“But it will not be solved, in my opinion, 
unless we think searchingly about it and 
unless the Government adopts consistent 
and at the same time imaginative policies 
for dealing with it,” he declared. 

Surely unemployment is a challenge to 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, he 
said. He then suggested that it would be a 
“constructive and useful thing” for the CMA 
to undertake a thorough study of the unem- 
ployment problem, preferably on a joint 





basis with the trade unions. “After all, they 
have as much, or more, at stake as anyone.” 

Mr. Gordon said it should not be the sole 
preoccupation of the manufacturers to safe- 
guard the capital invested in their com- 
panies and increase their profits every 
year. It was more important, he believed, 
to preserve the jobs of their employees and 
to provide jobs for others who seek work 
but cannot find it. 


The aim of the study, he suggested, should 
be to provide “a detailed set of proposals 
for correcting or alleviating our present 
difficulties and a suggested outline of the 
broad policies the Government should pur- 
sue if this problem is to be kept under 
control in future.” 

To command respect, the study would 
have to be objective and aimed directly 
at alleviating unemployment. If it appeared 
to promote the self-interests of the manu- 
facturers alone it would not have much 
influence. 


Mr. Gordon suggested some questions that 
might be included in the study. 


Do a persistent tight money policy for 
too long a period and an artificially high 
value for the Canadian dollar work to the 
disadvantage of both the resource industries 
and domestic manufacturers? 


Is the unemployment insurance scheme 
open to abuses? Could this “essential form 
of protection” for people who become unem- 
ployed be tied in with a comprehensive 
scheme of government work projects on 


which the people engaged would be given 
useful things to do and be well paid for 
doing them? 

Is the re-training and re-establishment of 
people who become displaced through auto- 
mation or because of the obsolescence of 
companies or industries a responsibility of 
the Government alone, or should the com- 
panies and the trade union concerned be 
expected to assist in a solution of the 
problem? 

Another example of things that might be 
studied, Mr. Gordon continued, was the 
tariff structure. He would like to see all 
tariff rates in excess of 20 per cent examined 
“with a very fishy eye.” If all the higher 
rates of duty were reduced, he said, “there 
might be room for some modest revisions 
in the opposite direction in places where 
they would do the most good. 

Among many other subjects for study in 
a truly comprehensive examination of the 
unemployment problem was the need to 
devise policies for the relief and reinvigora- 
tion of distressed areas. 

Recalling “the rosy picture of what 
Canada could accomplish during the next 
25 years” that was painted by the Royal 
Commission of which he had been Chair- 
man, Mr. Gordon said he could see no 
reason why we should not continue to be 
optimistic about the long-term future it 
we evolve a consistent set of policies de- 
signed to stimulate the economy, to raise 
the level of human welfare, and to eradicate 
the curse and canker of unemployment.” 





Laval University’s 15th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Conference studies technological changes and the rights of management, and the 
repercussions management's introduction of such changes will have in bargaining 


(Translation) 

The 15th annual Industrial Relations 
Conference of Laval University, held at 
Quebec on April 25 and 26, studied tech- 
nological changes with respect to the rights 
of management. 

Some 400 persons participating in the 
two-day meeting considered the rights of 
management to introduce technological 
changes and the repercussions of such action 
in the field of collective bargaining. 

The conference was held under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Father Gérard Dion, Director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations 
at Laval. 


Msgr. Alphonse Marie Parent, Rector of 
the University, and Jean Marie Martin, 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, wel- 
comed the participants. 

The guest speaker at the closing banquet 
was Prof. Lewis Coser of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, who spoke on the future of the labour 
movement and technological change. Prof. 
Coser pointed out in particular the rising 
importance of the white collar sector in 
the area of automation. 

Each of the six speakers’ addresses was 
follower by a discussion. 

The afternoon of the second day was 
taken up by a discussion and summing up 
on bargaining and arbitration concerning 
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technological changes. Taking part were 
W. G. Donnelly, Personnel Director of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd.; Jean 
Sirois, Assistant Manager (Standards De- 
partment) of the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany; Marius Bergeron, Research Director, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; and Marcel Pépin, Technical Ad- 
viser to the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL) and member of the Quebec 
Superior Labour Council. 


Nature and Imporfance of Technological Change 


‘ The responsibility of retraining persons 
displaced from their jobs through mechan- 
ization or automation goes beyond the com- 
pass of the company, said Jean Paul Des- 
chénes, Professor of Industrial Relations at 
Laval University, in a speech that set the 
tone of the two-day conference. 


“The Government, the technical and 
specialized schools, the community, the 
trade unions, the companies, all should 
co-ordinate their efforts to provide adequate 
and plentiful training facilities to permit 
displaced persons to turn towards other 
sectors of industry,” was his advice. 


Mr. Deschénes_ defined technological 
change as follows: A modification of 
capital-labour equilibrium resulting from 
a change in the technique of production in 
an enterprise where the man-machine sys- 
tem operates at its maximal efficiency, 
whereby the participation of capital in the 
manufacture of a unit of production in- 
creases in proportion to the contribution 
of labour in the manufacture of this same 
unit. 


The speaker explained that technological 
changes are divided into two categories: 
mechanization and automation. In mechan- 
ization, the machine tends to replace human 
effort, but man still plays an important 
part, for he controls the machine; in auto- 
mation the machine tends to replace human 
control. 


Stating that mechanization has favoured 
the establishment of monopolies or at least 
“oligopolies”, and that the price we pay 
for many products is greatly higher than 
what we would pay were these enterprises 
submitted to price competition, Mr. Des- 
chénes expressed the fear that this tendency 
towards the concentration of control would 
be accentuated by automation because of 
the fabulous cost of the installations. 

The speaker then wondered whether the 
enterprise could discipline itself to take only 
a reasonable part of the profits so that 
both the worker and the consumer might 
benefit, or whether there would be need 
for a superior controlling body. 
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Dealing with short-term unemployment 
caused by technological changes, Mr. Des- 
chénes declared that their advantages com- 
pensate by far for their disadvantages. 

He insisted, however, on the necessity of 
retraining persons dismissed from their jobs 
because there was nothing left for them to 
do, and those dismissed because they were 
not adapted to the new machines. 

He also maintained that the concern must 
give the remaining employees all possible 
opportunity to acquire new skills. 

“The cost of retraining will probably 
diminish for a certain time all the benefits 
resulting from the innovation,” he said, 
“but in that way the concern could com- 
pensate for the economic and social dis- 
turbances it causes in the community.” 

Mr. Deschénes also suggested different 
ways to channel technical progress and 
curtail its harmful effects. 

More planning by companies of the tech- 
nological changes they wish to introduce 
would permit a better orientation of the 
employees liable to be displaced. Although 
it is true that scientific discovery cannot be 
foreseen, that a newly-conceived machine 
can be obsolete before it reaches the mar- 
ket, nonetheless, in the majority of cases, 
a technological change can be foreseen, 
discussed and applied at the proper time. 

Shorter working hours and longer holi- 
days would permit a greater number of 
persons to work during the same period 
of time. 

A broader seniority plan, based on the 
whole concern and not only the division, 
and more rational dismissal, hiring, transfer 
and promotion plans could also help reduce 
the harmful effects of technological change 
on both the labour force and the com- 
munity. 


Property, Responsibility, Rights of Management 


“The more numerous a man’s possessions 
become and the farther we get from the 
centre of his personal life, the more urgent 
also becomes the social mission of his pro- 
perty and the stronger must become his 
respect for the common good in the use 
of his property,” said Father Gérard Dion, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, in his speech on property and 
the basis of authority in industry. 

Authority is the moral power to co-or- 
dinate the activities of a group towards 
the common good, Father Dion pointed out. 
Reminding his listeners that things are 
administered but that men are governed, 
he pointed out that one must distinguish 
between the basis of authority, the holders 
of authority, the ways of choosing them 
and the exercise of authority. 








“Authority is always founded on the 
common good,” he said. “It is the common 
good that gives authority its powers, that 
determines its nature and the scope and 
limit of its competence.” 

Father Dion added that it is evident that 
ownership is not and cannot be the basis 
of authority. “If property creates a right 
to things, it cannot by itself give any power 
over men.” 

“If there were only things to administer 
in the concern,” he said, “there would be 
no problem. But the difficulty arises when 
these things cannot be administered without 
involving men whose co-operation is essen- 
tial to the administration.” 

As to the scope of the power of a person 
or group, as well as the ways of exercising 
authority, since what counts is effective 
authority and not power in the abstract 
sense, and since one cannot force investors 
to invest any more than one can make 
workers work, the concrete arrangement 
boils down to a question of agreement, of 
negotiation between the partners in pro- 
duction. 

In conclusion, he declared that what are 
termed the rights of management are not 
immutable, can change and do change with 
changing times and circumstances. 

“Tt can all be brought down to a question 
of efficiency, of fitness for realizing the 
welfare of the enterprise with due respect 
for the rights of all participants and the 
common good of the whole economy,” he 
said. 


Efficiency, ‘Science’ and Rights of Management 


In the context of rights of management, 
which are less and less closely connected 
with the right of ownership, in the perspec- 
tive of numerous and often divergent defini- 
tions of efficiency and in view of the obvious 
uncertainties and in accuracies of “science” 
in industry, more especially with regard to 
technological changes, what recourse do 
management and the union have? 

This was the question which Roger 
Chartier, Professor of Industrial Relations 
at Laval University, tried to answer. 

He pointed out that the process of col- 
lective bargaining is essentially partial par- 
ticipation of the union in the management 
of the concern. He also drew attention to 
the fact that, as there are no limits of prin- 
ciple in the field of collective bargaining, 
it is only normal that discussions should be 
held between the parties in technical and 
financial matters just as they have been 
for a number of years in social and 
economic matters. 

The traditional attitude of management 
in setting forth its rights as an occupant 


and in assuming and keeping for itself all 
the rights which the union does not man- 
age to get away from it, he added, is very 
general. This will gradually give way, how- 
ever, to a new attitude, more positive and 
less apprehensive, based on the notion of a 
trustee’s role, a clearing-house in the 
service of all who are interested in the 
concern. 

Mr. Chartier suggested that the manage- 
ment of a concern should see in its em- 
ployees, at all levels, not rivals and persons 
trying to encroach upon its efficiency, but 
persons engaged in a common work whose 
activities it must co-ordinate and whose 
interests it must put into equilibrium in 
terms of the aims of the concern that every 
one has at heart. 

Mr. Chartier pointed out that there can 
be no such co-ordination without conces- 
sions, give-and-take and even compromise; 
that is the price one must pay for real 
efficiency in a concern. 

If the union wishes and seeks to par- 
ticipate in the management of all who 
may be affected by the actions and deci- 
sions of management, the latter, in all prag- 
matism, can aim to participate in the pro- 
cess of decision of all who are in a position 
to affect the eventual results, the concrete 
carrying out of these decisions. 

“The management of concerns,” he said, 
“will base its decisions on the relative 
bargaining strength of those concerned.” 

Mr. Chartier concluded that the manage- 
ment of concerns, the meeting-place for all 
agreements to be arranged, will continue 
to be effective, but in an eminently broader 
and more fruitful sense, in respect for the 
rights of ‘all the agents of production and 
in the search for that point of equilibrium 
that will enable the concern to function and 
to be of service. 


Technological Change and Collective Bargaining 


Jean Réal Cardin, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the University 
of Montreal, suggested the use of teams of 
specialists by trade unions in their negotia- 
tions with management over the technical 
implications of technological progress. 

“In the event of increased development 
and application of industrial engineering 
techniques and their more frequent and 
better understood use by the labour move- 
ment,” he said, “these techniques will 
become a means for the labour movement 
to extend further, and to justify, its claims 
to more open bargaining, better accepted 
by management in the field of technological 
change.” 

The speaker declared that, as a general 
rule and for the time being at least, trade 
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unions do not question the right of manage- 
ment to decide such questions as_ the 
products to be manufactured, factory sites, 
the organization of production, and the 
methods, means and processes of manu- 
facture. 

He pointed out, however, that to protect 
the workers trade unions demand that the 
drawing up and establishment of rules and 
procedures regarding the application of 
changes be carried out through bargaining. 

“The trade union movement in big indus- 
try does not, in general, object to manage- 
ment’s initiating and applying technological 
changes it considers necessary for the pro- 
gress of the concern,” he said, “but the 
trade unions attempt to bargain on the 
conditions under which these changes will 
take place in the factory.” 

The trade unions insist upon bargaining 
on everything pertaining to the working 
conditions of their members; on anything 
that can change them, that can modify or 
destroy, from a human or economic point 
of view, that which has been won,” Mr. 
Cardin recalled. 

“Bargaining over technical change,” he 
said, “does not mean only to discuss the 
means by which it will be introduced into 
the factory, but also, and above all, to 
ensure that the terms of the agreement on 
this introduction are laid down or revised 
accordingly.” 


Arbitration and Technological Change 
The Employer’s Point of View 


Management has, at all times, the right 
to change the means, methods and pro- 
cesses of production; the union has a right 
to represent and protect the workers, which 
allows it to contest and appeal manage- 
ment’s decisions. 

In this way J. J. Gagnon, Director of 
Industrial Relations for the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, described the respec- 
tive positions of employers and employees 
in the realm of technological change. 

Mr. Gagnon stated that since both par- 
ties had agreed on the principle of arbi- 
tration of grievances, the union had by 
this very fact recognized the rights of 
management to administer the concern and 
to exercise its function of initiator. 

“Arbitration of grievances during the 
lifetime of the collective agreement can 
only revise the actions of management,” 
he said. 

The speaker maintained that management 
has complete freedom in the exercise of its 
rights and that an arbitration cannot sub- 
stitute his judgment for that of manage- 
ment as to the latter’s right to act in such 
or such a manner. 
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He added: 


In the case of technical change, the contract 
should specify that such grievances be sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator specially qualified for 
the task. Moreover, the contract should indicate 
that for each grievance the arbitrator’s decision 
would be limited to the technical change in- 
volved, and that once the question was decided 
it should remain so for a certain length of 
time unless there be subsequent changes in 
equipment, machinery or material. 

Mr. Gagnon was opposed to the arbitra- 
tor’s interpreting the whole of the collec- 
tive agreement or trying to find a common 
denominator for all working conditions. 

“In the case of a work or production 
standard,” he said, “it is imperative that 
the arbitrator’s decision be limited to that 
standard which is the subject of the griev- 
ance.” 

“The establishment of work standards is 
a responsibility of management,” concluded 
Mr. Gagnon, “and it is up to the union to 
contest them if it believes that, as a result 
of the establishment of those standards, the 
concern demands more than a reasonable 
day’s work, that the pay is inadequate, or 
that working conditions are inherently bad.” 


The Employee’s Point of View 


“In principle, all disagreements can be 
arbitrated,” said Marius Bergeron, Director 
of the Research Service of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, who 
spoke on the trade unions’ point of view 
on grievances arising from technological 
change. 

In the case of changes affecting operat- 
ing conditions, Mr. Bergeron maintained 
that the collective agreement should let 
the arbitrator or the arbitration committee 
decide whether or not the work load or 
rhythm has been maintained and submit 
a decision binding both parties. 

The criterion of judgment, he said, should 
be the work rhythm or work load existing 
when the agreement comes into effect. 

In another respect, in the case of change 
bringing about new working conditions, the 
collective agreement should acknowledge 
the right of the arbitrator or the arbitration 
committee to submit a recommendation 
only. 

He added that suspension of the no-strike 
clause should also be provided for the 
following reasons: 

1. Each party to the agreement should 
be subject to the same procedure when it 
seeks to establish new working conditions; 

2. The arbitrator’s role is not to estab- 
lish the law between the parties, but to 
apply it, to interpret it; 

3. Techniques used to establish new work- 
ing conditions not being scientific, they 
could not be resorted to to impose new 








working conditions which, in fact, modify 
the collective agreement as accepted. 

Mr. Bergeron stated that the current 
practice used in the application of new 
working conditions “ignores certain funda- 
mental rights of the workers.” 

Declaring that present agreements do not 
sufficiently elaborate on the manner in 
which differences arising from the applica- 
tion of technological changes shall be 
negotiated or settled, he added: 


It is desirable that the techniques used to 
determine new working conditions during the 
lifetime of the agreement be contractually 
agreed on and jointly applied, with the con- 
dition that differences could be submitted to 
arbitration binding the parties, the arbitrator 
using as a criterion the techniques agreed upon. 


The Labour Movement and Technological Change 


According to Prof. Lewis Coser of 
Brandeis University, the increase in pro- 
duction costs in the last decade was not 
caused by wage increases but by the pro- 
liferation of white collar workers. 

Speaking at the closing banquet, Dr. 
Coser maintained that increases in salaried 
personnel tend to absorb and cancel out 
the results of improvements in produc- 
tivity. 

The modification of the labour structure 
will be accentuated to such a point that in 
20 years, in many industries, the ratio of 
production workers to other workers will 
stand at one to three, the exact opposite of 
that existing at present. 

Mr. Coser declared that it would be 
possible to minimize the effects of the 
increase of white collar workers if manage- 
ment “would consent to share with the 
workers certain of its traditional functions. 

“There is no reason why trade unions, 
by taking a more direct part in the develop- 
ment and control of production work, could 
not succeed in reducing the costs of a 
scattered supervision which presently con- 


stitutes one of the most important factors 
in the increase of administration costs,” 
he said. 

The speaker noted that with the coming 
of the age of automation, management is 
demanding complete freedom in introducing 
technological change, whereas the trade 
unions are asking for the adoption of 
protective measures to mitigate certain con- 
sequences of automation. 

He specified: 

In the past, labour action has indirectly 
stimulated capital investments by obligating 
management to seek compensation for in- 
creases in labour costs. In future, pressure 
from the trade unions may provoke an in- 
crease in the responsibilities of the workers 
to the level of direct control of production 
work. It is possible that management will agree 
to pay this price in return for a _ greater 
stability in its relations with the workers and 
their unions. 

Mr. Coser pointed out that it is impos- 
sible today to give back to the individual 
worker his mastery over, the elements, 
formerly complex and numerous, of his 
job; however, it is not only possible but 
also desirable to give him this mastery by 
entrusting the worker group with collective 
control over a complex of jobs which have 
been simplified. 

He said that trade unions will have to 
force management to give the workers a 
general, many-sided training instead of 
letting such training deteriorate towards 
fragmentation and specialization. Thanks to 
this orientation, many workers will become 
capable of directing and controlling by 
themselves a good part of the production 
work. 

“Tf the unions fail in this task,” warned 
Mr. Coser, “their social function will 
gradually lose its importance; but if, on the 
contrary, they can adapt themselves to the 
requirements of modern times, they will 
render a great service not only to their 
members but to the whole of society.” 





European Farmers’ Sons Gaining Experience on Canadian Farms 


An experiment that is allowing the sons of farmers in The Netherlands, Belgium and 
France to come to Canada for periods of up to nine months to study Canadian farming 
techniques is being tried out under direction of the Department of Citizenship and 


Immigration. 


During the current year the sons of 120 Dutch farmers will take advantage of the plan. 

Through working on Canadian farms it is hoped the young farmers will familiarize 
themselves with agriculture conditions and make them aware of the advantages and 
opportunities to be derived from establishing themselves on farms in this country. 

It is expected that after they return to their own countries they will discuss with 
their friends and farm organizations the farming possibilities in Canada, and that many 
of them may return to this country themselves to take up farms. 

The plan, in addition to helping Canada, will help The Netherlands and, to a lesser 


extent, Belgium and France. 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada—3 


Final instalment of three-part article relates steps already taken to deal with 
seasonal unemployment, suggests several ways by which if may be reduced, and 
concludes that long-term solutions being sought to greater and greater extent 


Part 3—Steps Taken to Deal with Seasonal Unemployment 
Problem: Summary and Conclusions 


EFFORTS TO STIMULATE WINTER EMPLOYMENT 


Education and Promotion 


In the late 1940’s, a number of National 
Employment Service offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission organized 
a “Find a Job Week” program to ease win- 
ter unemployment. As a result of the success 
achieved by these local campaigns, the 
Commission in January 1950 instructed all 
its offices to promote the establishment of 
local winter employment committees and to 
extend the local publicity campaigns. 

Since 1954 the local campaigns have been 
incorporated into a national winter employ- 
ment promotional and educational program 
conducted jointly by the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment Serv- 
ice of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. The purpose of the national pro- 
gram is to inform the public about the 
seasonal problem and to encourage support 
for the winter employment campaign from 
organizations and individual citizens. 

This program, which illustrates in various 
ways the advantage of having work done 
in the “off-season,” makes use of news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, radio and TV 
advertising. To ensure its success liaison 
has been established with large companies 
having a direct interest in stimulating win- 
ter sales. Active co-operation is also obtained 
from newspaper associations, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and major maga- 
zine publishers. In all, about fifty national 
associations and publishing firms have given 
some degree of co-operation. 

Expenditures on behalf of the publicity 
campaign from outside sources are sub- 
stantially greater than those from the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Many companies in 
providing support have created new mar- 
kets for themselves that have increased 
their sales and so provided additional winter 
work. The result has been beneficial to 
both the community and the nation. 

Because it is at the community level that 
the campaign takes effect, the organization 
of approximately 200 local campaigns 
across Canada by the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission is a major feature of the 
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undertaking. These campaigns have their 
origin in local employment committees, 
groups of citizens representing a cross sec- 
tion of community interests working in close 
co-operation with local NES office staffs. 
Most local campaigns are conducted jointly 
by such voluntary committees and the local 
NES office, although in a few localities the 
local office conducts the campaign without 
committee assistance. 


As in the national campaign, the first 
objective of the local campaigns is to bring 
the facts of winter unemployment and the 
desirability of doing something about it 
squarely before the community. The second 
is to stimulate individuals to support the 
campaign according to their abilities and 
the opportunities open to them. 


Public knowledge of the problem of win- 
ter unemployment and the importance of 
taking action to create more winter employ- 
ment have been increased tremendously by 
the local campaigns. How is this increase 
being achieved? The following paragraphs 
give some idea. 


During the winter of 1958-59 local organ- 
izations distributed more than 100,000 
posters, 80,000 window streamers, almost 
3,000,000 correspondence stickers and more 
than 1,100,000 pamphlets, all of which 
were provided by the Department of 
Labour. Sponsored newspaper advertise- 
ments, editorials, pictures and news items 
obtained locally are conservatively estimated 
to have totalled 248,836 column _ inches. 
Locally sponsored radio and TV spots are 
similarly estimated to have totalled 27,791 
spots. 

The film “Winter Construction—It Can 
Be Done,” produced for the National Re- 
search Council, was shown to 368 audiences; 
428 talks and panel discussions were con- 
ducted, and by local arrangement 379 
second-run movie theatres ran winter em- 
ployment film clips as a public service. 

The organization and carrying out of 
local campaigns entailed 927 meetings of 
local committees. In addition local workers 
arranged much additional free publicity, 


such as pulpit announcements, letters from 
committee chairmen to employers, parades, 
exhibitions, etc. 

Reports from employment offices and 
local committees indicate that this increased 
knowledge was translated into action by 
municipal governments, local industry and 
business, local organizations and individuals. 
As a result of such action, many thousands 
of workers were employed who would 
otherwise have remained unemployed and 
large numbers of workers who might have 
been laid off were kept on the job. 


National Winter Employment Conference 


In 1958 the Canadian Government organ- 
ized a conference to discuss Canada’s sea- 
sonal unemployment problem. The con- 
ference was held in Ottawa on July 14 and 
15 with Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, as Chairman. Representatives of 
provincial governments, industry, labour, 
consumers, the universities and other pri- 
vate organizations attended the conference. 

During the conference, delegates were 
divided into four groups: government, pro- 
motion and publicity, trade and commerce, 
and industry. These groups met separately 
and then reported to a plenary session. 

The government group recommended: 

1. Greater availability of money for 
financing housing construction with lowest 
possible interest rates and low down pay- 
ments; 

2. Assistance in slum clearance to create 
employment during the winter months; 

3. Expansion of the federal assistance 
program in the construction of roads to 
underdeveloped areas in winter months, 
and in the construction of camp sites and 
picnic grounds; 

4. Establishment of municipal and pro- 
vincial committees to develop measures for 
creating winter employment; 

5. Incentive by way of greater federal 
assistance to provinces for public works 
during winter months; 

6. Continuing and intensified winter em- 
ployment campaigns and adequate staff for 
National Employment Service Offices, to 
assist them in the conduct of such cam- 
paigns; 

7. Better timing and planning on the part 
of all levels of government of public con- 
struction projects; 

8. Discouragement of overtime in high 
employment periods, with a view to levelling 
out employment the year round; discourage- 
ment of the practice of holding two jobs— 
commonly known as “moonlighting”; 
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9. Sharing by the federal government 
with provinces and municipalities the cost 
of renovation of municipal public buildings, 
streets, etc.; 


10. Expansion, wherever possible, of trade 
training to improve the skills of unemployed 
persons, thereby enhancing their prospects 
of obtaining employment; 

11. Encouragement to secondary indus- 
tries, to stimulate more extensive processing 
of basic materials in Canada. 


In addition, the government group en- 
dorsed the suggestion that “serious study be 
given to providing incentives to business 
generally to retain and/or hire employees 
in the winter season.” 

The promotion and publicity group con- 
cluded that the responsibility for leadership 
in publicity and promotion must fall on 
the Government. Independent organizations 
can, of course, be of enormous help. The 
group recommended three main things: 


1. An intensified advertising campaign; 


2. An intensified personal selling cam- 
paign, with some. new twists in it for group 
selling; and 

3. An intensified promotional and pub- 
licity campaign. 


The trade and commerce group recom- 
mended: 

1. Financial incentives to encourage capi- 
tal outlay during the winter months—this 
might be done through an _ accelerated 
depreciation allowance; 


2. Encouragement of winter vacations in 
Canada—this might include incentives to 
resort operators; 

3. Encouragement of an increased volume 
of expenditures on home improvements dur- 
ing the winter. 

The industry group stressed the import- 
ance of incentives: “We stress that there 
must be some incentive, something that 
would hit the pocket of the industrialist, of 
the homemaker, of the municipality; that is 
the prime thing that could result in develop- 
ing action.” 


Government Activity 

In 1955, the Government of Canada 
issued a directive on winter employment to 
all its departments and agencies. This direc- 
tive urged all departments and agencies to 
plan their activities in such a way as to 
create, where possible, maximum employ- 
ment during the winter months. 

An interdepartmental committee on win- 
ter employment was established under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour to carry out the intention of the 
directive. The committee is made up of 
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representatives from the Department of 
Labour, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, and the main spending departments 
in the construction fields: Public Works, 
Transport, Defence Production, National 
Defence, Finance, Defence Construction 
Ltd. and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

These departments and agencies have 
succeeded in shifting a large proportion of 
construction work and purchasing to the 
winter months. As a matter of policy, some 
government departments do practically all 
postponable repair and maintenance work in 
winter. 

Provincial governments continue to co- 
operate in efforts to stimulate winter work. 
Interdepartmental committees have been 
established in five provinces. Generally, it 
is provincial policy to schedule mainten- 
ance and repair work for the winter months. 

In the winter of 1958-59 Nova Scotia 
offered to municipalities a winter works 
incentive program under which the province 
paid 50 per cent of direct payroll costs of 
approved projects for the repair, extension 
and renovation of municipal buildings, 
screening and improving reservoirs and 
water supply lakes, improving dumps and 
erecting or repairing traffic signs and street 
lamps. ; 

In Alberta a $2-million cold weather 
road-building program was carried out with 
the specific purpose of providing winter 
work. In many provinces a_ substantial 
amount of construction work is carried out 
in the off season on provincial buildings. 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program, announced by the Government of 
Canada in 1958 and now in its second year 
of operation, has met with substantial suc- 
cess. Under the program the Government 
of Canada agreed to pay 50 per cent of 
direct labour cost on certain municipal pro- 
jects that “are not normally carried out in 
winter.” The projects for approval fell into 
the following three categories: 

1. The construction and major recon- 
struction of streets, sidewalks or roads, 
other than arterial roads; 

2. The construction and major recon- 
struction of water, sewage and storm sewage 
facilities not including buildings; 

3. The construction and development of 
municipal parks, municipal playgrounds, 
separate or in municipal parks but not 
including school playgrounds. 

Workers eligible to work on these pro- 
jects were those who were either unem- 
ployed or who would have become unem- 
ployed in the absence of these projects. 
The National Employment Service did the 
recruiting. 
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All provinces accepted the plan. Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta added supplementary payments 
amounting to 25 per cent of direct labour 
cost while Manitoba added about 30 per 
cent to the federal contribution. 

During the first year of operation (October 
31, 1958 to May 31, 1959) more than 700 
municipalities participated. Some 1,947 pro- 
jects were approved, involving total expen- 
ditures of more than $89 million for the 
designated six-month period. These projects 
provided an average 41 days of employ- 
ment for 35,545 additional workers on site. 
How many additional man-hours were re- 
quired to supply materials and for trans- 
portation and services associated with these 
projects are now known, but they would be 
a substantial number. 

In the summer of 1959, the Government 
announced that the Program under the 
same conditions would operate between 
December 1, 1959 and April 30, 1960. Again 
all provinces participated; about two million 
man-days of employment were created by 
the program. 

The Municipal Program has _ provided 
tangible support to the government’s educa- 
tional efforts in creating winter work. It 
has demonstrated that a modest financial 
incentive can create a large number of 
additional jobs during the winter months. 
To the extent that it paid, on the average, 
more than $500 in wages to each worker 
who worked on the projects, it gave a large 
measure of security to the families of those 
workers who participated in the program. 
It has, in addition, made a positive con- 
tribution to community development and 
to the growth and stability of the economy 
generally. 

Apart from the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, the federal Government 
has co-operated with other groups in carry- 
ing out special winter works projects. For 
example, the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources offered 
financial assistance to provinces in the 
development of camping grounds and picnic 
areas and the construction of forest access 
roads. The federal Government paid 50 
per cent of the labour costs on these 
projects. 

During the winter of 1958-59 winter 
employment was stimulated greatly as a 
result of funds made available by the federal 
Government for housing. Many contractors 
in all parts of Canada expanded their oper- 
ations during the autumn months with the 
result that the carryover of houses (houses 
under construction) reached a record of 
almost 90,000 going into the winter. Again 
in 1959, the Government made available 





sums of money for houses built during the 
1959-60 autumn and winter months. 

A larger amount of money was borrowed 
during recent winters for home improve- 
ment loans under the provision of the 


National Housing Act than in former years. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
has also encouraged the building of low- 
rental housing in rural areas in the winter 
months. 


EVALUATION OF THE WINTER EMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN 


It is not possible to measure statistically 
the results of efforts to stimulate winter 
employment; but there is a great deal of 
evidence from local sources that many 
workers have been employed in winter who 
in the absence of this campaign would have 
been unemployed. 

Also, there is much evidence that active 
participation in finding a solution to the 
serious seasonal problem is growing. 

The Working Committee on Winter Em- 
ployment, with members from the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, has been responsible 
for research and education on and promo- 
tion of increased winter employment. 
Guided and stimulated by this committee, 
the co-operating national and local groups 
have expanded their search for ways and 
means to reduce the seasonal unemployment 
problem. 

After participation in the National Winter 
Employment Conference in July 1958, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association estab- 
lished a committee on winter employment 
to consider how production and sales pro- 
grams could be planned on a year-round 
basis in order to minimize layoffs, to study 
the types of manufactured produtcs that 
might be sold to a greater extent during 
the winter months and the possibility of 
enlisting more national and local advertis- 
ing with the object of increasing the manu- 
facture of these goods in winter. Divisions 
and branches of the Association across 
Canada co-operated with interested in- 
dividuals and groups at the provincial and 
municipal levels on winter employment 
programs. Representatives met with local 
and provincial winter employment com- 
mittees. 


The Canadian Labour Congress is repre- 
sented on the Winter Employment Sub- 
Committee of the National Employment 
Committee, the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction and all regional 
employment committees. Labour Councils 
are encouraged to co-operate with municipal 
authorities: in developing winter projects. 
Many of them sponsor advertisements and 
other forms of publicity to stimulate winter 
work. Provincial Federations of Labour are 
encouraged to co-operate with provincial 
authorities in developing provincial winter 
employment programs. 


The Canadian Construction Association 
established the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction in 1955. This 
committee is representative of all groups 
with an interest in winter construction. The 
committee worked with the National Re- 
search Council in the preparation of the 
film, “Winter Construction—It Can Be 
Done”. 


The National Housebuilders’ Association 
is represented on national and local winter 
employment committees and has distributed 
publicity material on winter employment to 
local associations. The experience of build- 
ers who operate twelve months each year 
has been of great value in establishing a 
realistic view of the benefits and difficulties 
inherent in winter construction. 

Apart from these, the Division of Build- 
ing Research of the National Research 
Council has given considerable support to 
year-round construction. 


This broad outline of the extent of activity 
and interest in the seasonal problem suggests 
that the people of Canada are generally 
aware of the seriousness of winter unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless, while thousands of 
additional winter jobs undoubtedly have 
been created in past winters, the magnitude 
of seasonal unemployment in total has not 
altered appreciably. A number of factors 
have been responsible for this lack of 
measurable prcgress despite the considerable 
efforts devoted to creating more winter 
employment: 

1. The seasonal industries are growing 
rapidly and thus the absolute number of 
workers affected by seasonal layoffs is 
growing; 

2. The construction industry in particular 
has operated at unusually high levels in 
the past several years and since its seasonal 
swing from summer to winter has not 
changed appreciably, the absolute number 
laid off for seasonal reasons has continued 
to be high; 

3. The logging industry, which used to 
absorb a large number of workers in the 
wintertime, has gradually shifted its opera- 
tion away from winter to summer and 
autumn, thus inducing a larger swing in 
total employment between summer and 
winter; 
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4. The truck and taxi components of the 
transportation industry have expanded 
rapidly in past years and both of these are 
highly seasonal. 

On the other hand, the year-round 
stability of total employment is supported 
by an expanding manufacturing industry. 


Research 


The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour began a study 
of seasonal variation in employment in 
early 1952. This study culminated in a 
statistical report, “Calendars of Seasonal 
Variations in Employment,’ published in 
August 1954. The initial purpose of this 
study was to enable labour market analysis 
to assess more accurately month-to-month 
movements of industrial employment. 

In December 1952, the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower requested the Na- 
tional Employment Committee to undertake 
a study of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada. In the summer of 1953 the National 
Employment Committee, through the re- 
gional and local employment committees, 
questioned more than 600 Canadian em- 
ployers in 18 seasonal industries on the 
causes of seasonal variations in their 
employment and on methods they had 
developed to reduce such variations, and 
asked for any suggestions for further action. 
A report based on the employers’ replies 
was prepared by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the Department of Labour 
in April 1954 under the title, Seasonal 
Unemployment in Canada. 


A third report, “Canada’s Seasonal Em- 
ployment Problem,” was prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch in the 
summer of 1958 to provide basic data for 
the delegates to the National Winter Em- 
ployment Conference held in Ottawa, July 
$vand slo. pl 955. 

One of the many recommendations com- 
ing out of the National Winter Employment 
Conference was that more ought to be 
known about those who become unemployed 
for seasonal reasons each winter. It has 
been recognized for some time that while 
we have a fair idea of the magnitude of 
seasonal unemployment, more ought to be 
known about who the seasonal unemployed 
are, what industries they come from, their 
age, sex, duration of unemployment and, 
possibly, their income position. 

The Economics and Research Branch has 
undertaken such a study, using available 
data and special tabulations made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. The 
results of part of this study were outlined 
in the second part of this article. Some 
questions remain unanswered and further 
research will try to answer them. 

Over the past year the Government of 
Canada has co-operated with the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, through the 
B.C. Research Council, in a study of sea- 
sonal unemployment that will add to our 
knowledge of the problem in that province. 
A similar study will be undertaken by the 
Economics and Research Branch in co- 
operation with the Governments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


SUMMARY 


This study has already indicated which 
industries bring about our seasonal unem- 
ployment problem. It has been estimated 
that in March 1959, when unemployment 
was at its annual peak, about 250,000 per- 
sons were unemployed for seasonal reasons. 
At least 40 per cent of these came from 
the construction industry. The balance came 
largely from the primary industries (agricul- 
ture, mining, logging, fishing, etc.) and 
the transportation and related industries 
that service, and are dependent upon, these 
other seasonal industries. 


The Problem Related to Certain Industries 


Although manufacturing as a whole does 
not contribute significantly to the pool of 
the seasonally unemployed, many industries 
within the manufacturing sector are among 
the most seasonal industries in the Cana- 
dian economy. But because of the different 
times at which their peak activities occur, 
and also because many large manufacturing 
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industries experience no seasonal swings 
at all, the over-all contribution to the sea- 
sonal problem by manufacturing is mini- 
mized. The most seasonal groups within 
manufacturing are the food-processing and 
the wood products industries. Hence, a 
region or a labour market area with a pre- 
ponderance of this type of manufacturing 
activity will experience larger seasonal 
swings. 

Agriculture contributes considerably more 
to seasonal variations in employment than 
to seasonal unemployment. This is par- 
ticularly true of the “unpaid family work- 
ers,’ many of whom become active mem- 
bers of the labour force during the summer 
months but withdraw from the labour force 
for the rest of the year. The boys and girls 
return to school while the women resume 
their household duties. Many other farm 
workers who leave the farm labour force 
after the harvest find jobs in other indus- 





tries, particularly construction and forestry, 
for a short period. When they subsequently 
become unemployed, they are no longer 
identified with agriculture. This movement 
tends to reduce the measurable amount of 
seasonal unemployment that originates in 
agriculture. 


Some types of farming employ labour 
on a year-round basis, others need no labour 
at all during the winter, and the remainder 
fall somewhere in between. It seems likely 
that manpower resources in the latter type 
of farming are underutilized during the win- 
ter months. This might be offset by over- 
utilization (i.e., very long hours, maximum 
effort, six or even seven days a week, etc.) 
during the summer months. 


Forestry is a substantial contributor to 
the pool of seasonally unemployed although, 
as in the case of agriculture, many loggers 
leave the forestry labour force when they 
leave their logging job, and become attached 
to other industries. In Eastern Canada, 
logging and agriculture, or logging and 
fishing, are usual combinations of year- 
round employment. The peak demand for 
loggers occurs in late fall and early winter, 
when the demand for farm labour in agri- 
culture and fishing is at its seasonal low. 
Unfortunately, however, winter logging 
operations are becoming less important, so 
that although the seasonal trough in logging 
does not occur until May, employment is 
at a very low level during February, March 
and April, when most other seasonal indus- 
tries are also operating at very low levels. 
The result is that while a high level of 
logging employment from October until 
January cushions the large seasonal declines 
in other industries, it no longer provides 
the support during the other winter months 
that it formerly did. Furthermore, the con- 
centration of logging operations in regions 
with a substantial amount of seasonal 
unemployment makes this shift particularly 
important. 


The Problem Related to the Regions of Canada 


The amount of seasonal unemployment 
in a region depends upon its industrial com- 
position and climate. Since Canada’s econ- 
omic regions have different industry struc- 
tures and some variation in climate, it is 
not surprising to find different degrees of 
seasonality. It is lowest in Ontario and the 
Prairie region and highest in the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Pacific regions. Although no 
precise information is available, it appears 
that the Atlantic region’s contribution to the 
seasonal problem is more than half that of 
Ontario’s although its labour force is only 
about one-fifth that of Ontario. 


Most of the seasonal unemployment in 
the Prairie region is associated with agricul- 
ture and construction, and in Ontario with 
construction and transportation, particularly 
lake shipping. Fishing, fish processing, fruit 
and vegetable canning, construction and 
forestry are the industries associated with 
seasonality in the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Quebec regions. 


The extent of seasonal unemployment not 
only varies among the different regions but 
also among the different labour markets 
within each region, depending upon the 
extent and variety of manufacturing activi- 
ties in the area. If a labour market area 
is heavily dependent upon seasonal primary 
industries, seasonal unemployment is likely 
to be high. If it has a varied manufacturing 
industry, it will tend to have little seasonal 
winter unemployment, apart from the influx 
of seasonal workers from outlying points. 


Who Are the Seasonally Unemployed? 


Keeping in mind the limits imposed by 
the data used, Part 2 of this article pro- 
vided at least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion. In the first place, the industries from 
which most of our seasonally unemployed 
come are predominantly employers of men. 
The proportion of women in construction, 
logging, transportation and fishing is very 
small, less than 3 per cent, except in trans- 
portation. In transportation, however, the 
women are a stable group throughout the 
year. This is because the seasonal com- 
ponent of the transportation industry is 
made up largely of seamen and taxi and 
truck drivers, all essentially male occupa- 
tions. This is not meant to imply that women 
are not affected by the operations of the 
seasonal industries, but that women who 
work in seasonal jobs during the summer 
are more inclined to leave the labour force 
when the job is finished than to seek 
another job. Bearing this in mind, therefore, 
the seasonal unemployment problem can be 
regarded as essentially a male problem. 


Men who are seasonally unemployed in 
the winter have a wide variety of occupa- 
tional skills but these are distributed very 
unevenly and are dominated by construction 
occupations. This is true for all levels of 
skill. For the period 1955 to 1959, construc- 
tion occupations averaged 24 per cent of 
the. peak registrations for employment of 
the skilled and semi-skilled and 40 per cent 
of the unskilled group. Furthermore, the 
proportion of unskilled workers among the 
winter registrations is considerably larger 
than among the summer registrations. 


The winter unemployed are younger than 
the employed, on average. In January 1959; 
when only 6 per cent of the men who had 
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jobs were under 20 years of age, this age 
group accounted for 14 per cent of those 
without jobs. Of the under-20’s who were 


unemployed, 22 per cent were from the 
labourers’ group and 19 per cent had no 
work experience at all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis suggests that apart from a 
large group of skilled and semi-skilled con- 
struction workers, the seasonally unem- 
ployed are relatively unskilled male workers 
in the younger age groups. While there are 
many local exceptions to this generalization, 
a short-term solution to the seasonal prob- 
lem would require finding or creating jobs 
for a group of skilled and semi-skilled con- 
struction workers and for relatively un- 
skilled men, many of whom also lack any 
extensive work experience. Furthermore, any 
attempt at solving this problem through the 
creation of winter jobs must take account 
not only of the amount of seasonal unem- 
ployment in a particular locality but also 
of the availability of the necessary skills 
within the area. 

Workers are not likely to move over 
long distances to obtain employment for 
only two or three months. Geographical, 
industrial, and occupational mobility of 
unemployed workers is inhibited by many 
factors: economic, social and institutional. 
Work patterns tend to develop that im- 
pede the mobility of the unemployed, par- 
ticularly if such patterns are supported by 
high earnings for eight to ten months of 
the year and unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for the remainder. 

In general, therefore, jobs for the season- 
ally unemployed would have to be created 
in the local areas where seasonal layoffs 
occur and would also have to be suited to 
the kinds of skills available locally. 

These are factors involved in a short-term 
consideration of the seasonal problem. What 
about the longer-term solution? Can the 
seasonal problem be solved in the long 
that today everything is big: big business, 
involved? 

There are several ways by which seasonal 
unemployment can be reduced. Some of 
these are: (1) a reduction of seasonal 
fluctuations in the employment of seasonal 
industries; (2) a decrease in the number 
of persons attached to the seasonal indus- 
tries; (3) a shift in seasonal patterns so 
that there is a better balance between the 
peak activity of one industry and the trough 
of another; and (4) a shortening of the 
inactive season, i., a reduction of the 
seasonal layoff period. What are the pros- 
pects for achieving these changes? 

Apart from construction, most seasonal 
industries are dominated by fundamental 
climatic and seasonal factors about which 
little can be done. The seasonal swings in 
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construction have been declining for more 
than 30 years. Since 1924-28 the seasonal 
amplitude has decreased from 66 per cent 
to 38 per cent in the 1953-57 period. The 
size of the amplitude in the “buildings and 
structures” part of the industry fell from 47 
to 31 per cent, and the swing for “highways, 
bridges, and streets” was reduced from 146 
to 50 per cent. Although the seasonality in 
the “buildings and structures” has increased 
slightly over the past 10 years, that of the 
“highways, bridges and streets” sector has 
continued to decline. Many factors are 
involved but technological developments 
are no doubt the most significant. 

The seasonality of all major industry 
groups has decreased over the past 30 years 
but more recently some industries have 
shown an increase in their seasonal ampli- 
tude. In nearly all industries studied, the 
seasonal amplitudes are still well below 
the levels of the late 1920’s. The one excep- 
tion is the “agricultural implements” manu- 
facturing industry, whose amplitude has in- 
creased substantially. 

There has been an increase in the number 
of persons employed in some seasonal in- 
dustries and a decrease in others. Employ- 
ment has declined in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing and increased in construction 
and transportation. Given the same seasonal 
amplitude, an industry will contribute an 
increasing number to the pool of the season- 
ally unemployed as its total employment 
increases. As mentioned earlier, the amount 
of seasonal unemployment originating in 
agriculture is much less than one would 
expect considering the large seasonal varia- 
tions in agricultural employment. To a 
much lesser extent this is also the case in 
logging and fishing. Hence, a decline in 
employment in these kinds of seasonal 
industries will not have the same effect on 
the pool of seasonally unemployed as a 
decrease in the employment of other kinds 
of seasonal industries. 

The third kind of change mentioned above 
is a shift in the patterns of the seasonal 
industries. An example of this shift has 
already been given but it might be worth 
repeating. Logging in Eastern Canada has 
always had its peak in December and trough 
in May and this has not changed. But until 
a few years ago the months of high employ- 
ment were November to March. Now they 
are limited to the October-to-January period, 
with an increasing proportion of the cutting 
being done in October and November. This 





industry, therefore, which used to absorb 
some of the seasonally unemployed during 
the winter, is now contributing its own em- 
ployees to the pool. Unfortunately, shifts 
in the other direction have been much less 
significant so that on balance the changes 
in the patterns of seasonal industries have 
tended to add to the numbers of seasonally 
unemployed in the winter. 

The fourth type of shift that might take 
place is a shortening of the layoff period 
for the seasonally unemployed. There is 
some evidence that over the past 30 years 
this has been happening in the construction 
industry and consequently in the industries 
that service it. In 1941 only 26 per cent of 
the construction workers had 50 weeks or 
more of employment during the year (July 
1940 to June 1941) but by 1951 this had 
increased to 46 per cent. The development 
of deep-sea fishing on the east coast has 
lengthened both the fishing season and the 
processing season. Conservation measures 
have shortened the fishing season for some 
species but in most cases the yield is much 
higher. In the logging industry in Eastern 


Canada quite the opposite has happened and 
the layoff period has become much longer. 

What, then, are the prospects for reducing 
the number of seasonally unemployed in 
the winter months? There is no simple 
answer to this question but, as mentioned, it 
is necessary to distinguish the “short-term” 
from the “long-term” solutions of this prob- 
lem. The “short-term” solution depends to 
a great extent on the action taken by all 
levels of government, and the longer-term 
solution demands a development of new 
techniques and new machines. Promotion 
and education, building research, develop- 
ment of new managerial and organizational 
techniques are but a few of the many 
approaches to the problem. Recent develop- 
ments along these lines indicate that the 
longer-term solutions are being sought to 
a greater and greater extent. 

The over-riding factor in the search for 
a solution to this problem lies, of course, 
in the country’s ability to keep the economy 
buoyant; this reduces the number of workers 
affected by the seasonal factor and also 
reduces the social problem associated with 
this kind of unemployment. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased by 88 from the previous quarter and 
by 51 from the first quarter of 1959. Of the 226 fatalities in 1960's first 
quarter, 46 occurred in manufacturing, 42 in transportation, and 31 in logging 


There were 226* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1960, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 88 from the previous quarter, in which 
314 were recorded, including 39 in a 
supplementary list. In the first quarter of 
the previous year, 277 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were five accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. On March 2, five Mont- 
real firemen were fighting a fire from the 
roof of a building when the roof collapsed, 





*Sce Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 52 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by Work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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and on March 17, five men working in a 
tunnel in Toronto were trapped and died 
by drowning and inspiration of silt when 
the tunnel caught fire. 

One accident was responsible for the loss 
of four lives. The captain and three crew 
members of the Margaret Lou, all of Lunen- 
berg, N.S., were drowned in a _ coastal 
storm March 9. 

Two accidents cost the lives of three 
persons in each case. An engineer, fireman 
and trainman were killed in the collision 
of two trains at Pomquet, N.S., on Feb- 
ruary 18. Three loggers returning from their 
camp were drowned on Pitt Lake, B.C., 
when the boat overturned. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
702) the largest number of fatalities, 46, 
was in manufacturing. Of these 10 were in 
wood products, 9 in iron and steel products 
and 4 each in paper products, transportation 
equipment, non-ferrous metal products and 
non-metallic mineral products. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1959 numbered 40; of these, 17 were in 
iron and steel products, 8 in wood products 
and 2 each in transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
mineral products. During 1959’s_ fourth 
quarter, 44 fatalities were recorded; of these 
9 were in wood products, 7 in iron and steel 
products, 6 in foods and beverages and 3 
in non-ferrous metal products. 

During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation, storage and communications in- 
dustry resulted in the deaths of 42 persons; 
16 of these were in local and highway 
transportation, 12 in railway transportation, 
8 in water transportation and 3 in storage. 
During the same period last year, 40 deaths 
were reported; 15 of these were in railway 
transportation, 10 in local and highway 
transportation and 5 in storage. Accidents 
during October, November and December 
of last year resulted in the deaths of 47 
workers; 18 of these were in local and high- 
way transportation, 11 in railway transpor- 
tation, 9 in air transportation and 7 in water 
transportation. 

There were 31 fatalities in logging, a 
decrease of 2 from the 33 that occurred 


during the same period in 1959 and of 7 
from the 38 that were recorded during the 
fourth quarter of 1959. 

Fatalities in the mining industry num- 
bered 29: 16 in metal mining, 6 in coal 
mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During 1959’s first quarter, 43 deaths 
were reported, of which 30 were in metal 
mining, 6 in coal mining, and 5 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. Forty-six persons 
were killed in this industry in the fourth 
quarter of 1959: 34 in metal mining, 4 in 
coal mining and 8 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. 

There were 25 fatalities in the construc- 
tion industry during the quarter: 11 in 
buildings, 12 in highways and bridges and 
2 in other construction. For the same period 
last year, fatalities in this industry num- 
bered 50: 18 in buildings, 24 in highways 
and bridges and 8 in other construction. 
During 1959’s fourth quarter, 88 fatalities 
were listed: 54 in buildings, 22 in highways 
and bridges and 12 in other construction. 

An analysis of the causes of the 226 
fatalities during the first quarter (see chart 
page 702) shows that 66 (29 per cent) 
were under the heading “struck by”. Of 
these, 46 were in the category “other 
objects’, 11 were caused by “moving 
vehicles” and 9 the result of being “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 40 fatalities 
were recorded, all but four of which were 
caused by falls to different levels. 

“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc 
were responsible for 39 deaths: 18 from 
accidents involving automobiles or trucks, 
7 tractors and loadmobiles, 6 railways, 5 
involving water craft and 3 aircraft. Thirty 
fatalities were the result of being “caught 
in, on or between”; of these, 10 involved 
machinery, 6 automobiles and trucks, and 5 
hoisting and conveying apparatus. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 76. In British Columbia there 
were 50; in Quebec 36; and in Alberta 22. 

During the quarter, there were 72 fatali- 
ties in January, 76 in February and 78 in 
March. 


39 
. 





Work Injuries Disabled 1,970,000 U.S. Workers in 1959 


In 1959, job injuries disabled 1,970,000 United States workers, it is reported by 
the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Approximately 13,800 


of the injuries resulted in deaths. 


The 1959 injury total, the highest since 1953, was 8 per cent higher than the 1958 
figure. The injury rate increased from 29.4 per cent per thousand workers in 1958 to 


34,2.,in 1959; 


Approximately 84,200 of the 1959 injuries resulted in some degree of permanent 
physical impairment and in some cases left the victims unable to seek further gainful 


employment. 
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Older Workers 





Manual on Older Worker Problem 


Much of recurring heavy costs of labour turnover might be halted by hiring and 
retention of mature workers, who are more likely fo remain permanently, states 
new reference manual, a compilation of factual material on older worker problem 


Many companies, noted for efficiency in 
their operations, spend considerable money 
annually on “under 40” and “under 305 
advertising turnover in certain job areas, 
although much of this recurring loss might 
be halted by the hiring and retention of 
mature workers, who are more likely to 
remain permanently. 

This is one of the points made in a new 
mimeographed reference manual prepared 
by the Department’s Information Branch 
for limited distribution to those interested 
in helping to create a better employment 
climate for older workers. The manual is 
a compilation of factual material pertaining 
to the social and economic problem of the 
older worker. 

Other points made by the manual are 
summarized here. 

Mental Ability—A study in the United 
States has indicated that mental ability can 
be greater at age 50 than at age 20. The 
Army’s alpha intelligence test was given 
to 127 male freshmen at Iowa State College 
during 1918-1919 and to the same group 
31 years later, during 1949-1950. 

After taking into account factors that 
might have a bearing on the results, psy- 
chologists found the group to be intellec- 
tually more able in 1950, when ages 
averaged about 50, than they were in 1919. 

But how far beyond age 50 does this 
growth in mental abality continue? Studies 
reported to the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of Aging 
indicate that the brain may not reach peak 
capacity until approximately age 60, and 
that, in subsequent years, mental efficiency 
declines slowly until the age of 80. 

Labour Turnover—Tables in the manual 
include one on annual turnover rates, based 
on findings of a 12-month survey in seven 
cities in the United States, covering estab- 
lishments employing 3,900,000 workers. 


Separations per 100 Employed 
Dis- Lay- 
Total* Quits charges offs 
Both sexes (Average) 54 23 6 ae 


Wander 45 ceds..aede 62 30 7 18 
45 and OVEF ..........:6 38 11 4 as 
A-GA ns eerste theses 36 11 4 15 
G5 and.OVCie ae 57 14 4 16 





* Includes miscellaneous separations and type 
not reported. 
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Absenteeism per 100 Work-Days, by 


Age Group 
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Non-Disabling Injuries per Million 
Work-Hours, by Age Group 
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Pension Plans—Under a unit benefit pen- 
sion plan, an employer must contribute more 
for an older worker. The employee con- 
tributes a fixed percentage of his earnings, 
regardless of his age, and the employer 
pays the balance of the cost of providing the 
worker’s pension; this requires a higher pay- 
ment for those in the upper age groups. The 
same applies to plans in which the employer 
contributes the entire cost. 

(Under a money purchase pension plan, 
where both employer and employee con- 
tribute an agreed percentage of the em- 
ployee’s earnings, the cost to the employer 
is the same whether he hires older or 
younger workers.). 

How much higher is the payment? The 
increase for a limited number of older 
workers is likely to be insignificant in rela- 
tion to the firm’s total pension costs, or 
even when considered as an addition to a 
good worker’s total wage. | 

The manual describes one way to reduce 
these extra pensions costs make special 
provisions that allow an older worker to 
increase his percentage contribution to the 
unit benefit plan while keeping the em- 
ployer’s contribution at the usual level. 


From the Labour Gazette, July 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Wages and prices have been following each other for some time in an ascending 
spiral. Previous decade’s industrial expansion, leading fo heavy investment, 
chiefly of borrowed capital, said basis of higher prices prevailing—in 1910 


The publication of statistics on prices that 
began in the LaBour GAZETTE of February 
1910 (L.G., Feb., p. 166), as a result of 
widespread public concern over the rising 
cost of living, was carried a step further 
by the publication in June 1910 of a 
separate special report on wholesale prices 
in Canada from the beginning of 1890 to 
the end of 1909. 


The 500-page report, which was sum- 
marized at length in the GAZETTE of July 
1910, was reported to have taken a year 
to prepare under the direction of R. H. 
Coats, at that time associate editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE (to become in 1915 the 
first Dominion Statistician). The Gazette 
described the report as “undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive statement on the sub- 
ject of prices ever published in Canada.” 


The object of the investigation that sup- 
plied the material for the report, the 
GAZETTE said, was “to determine as accur- 
ately as possible the nature and extent of 
the general rise in prices which has occurred 
during the past few years’. The investigation 
was confined to wholesale prices, the report 
itself stated, because “their accessibility 
and reliability render them the medium 
usually chosen for the purpose of an in- 
quiry into the cost of living.” 

The period 1890-1909 was chosen for 
the survey because the then recent rise in 
prices had begun some time after the 
beginning of that period. The average level 
of prices during the decade 1890-99 was 
chosen as the base for the index used in 
the report. The prices of 230 commodities 
were included in the investigation, and these 
were divided into 16 industry groups. 

The report showed that from 1890 to 
1897 the average level of prices fell quite 
sharply from an index of 110 to an index 
of about 92. During 1897 prices began to 
rise, and by 1900 they had reached about 
108. After a slight setback during 1900, 
prices continued to rise without interruption 
until 1907, in which year they reached an 
index point of 126. During the recession of 
1908 the index fell nearly five points to 
121. In 1909, however, the upward move- 
ment began again. During the whole period 
the extreme range of prices from the low- 
est point reached in 1897 to the highest 
reached in 1907 was 34 points. 


According to the report, the biggest 
increases had occurred in the prices of 
lumber, grains and fodder, animals and 
meats, furs, hides and leather, paints, fish 
and dairy produce. Although none of the 
other groups had shown a decline in price 
from the base period, the prices of metals 
and implements, fuel and lighting, and drugs 
and chemicals were only slightly above the 
1890-99 average. 

Although the report declined to pro- 
nounce on the causes of the rise in the 
general level of prices, at the conclusion 
it did point to “some of the leading agen- 
cies which may produce a rise or fall in 
prices, which have probably been operative 
either separately or in combination to a 
greater’ or lesser degree ::.” 

It mentioned in particular one “feature 
of the present situation which has been 
declared to lie at the very basis of the 
high prices prevailing.” This, put briefly, 
was that the previous decade had been 
one of very rapid industrial expansion in 
Canada, leading to heavy investment, chiefly 
of borrowed capital, and that this expendi- 
ture had stimulated demand in general. 
On the supply side, the increased produc- 
tion, which would have helped to counteract 
the increased demand, was at that time 
still largely to come. “Hence the weight 
thus far has been thrown almost entirely 
into the demand side of the scale.” 

Later the report said: “In the general 
result, wages and prices have been follow- 
ing each other for some time past in what 
has been described as ‘an ascending spiral’. 
The shortening of hours and the slackening 
of effort mentioned above are perhaps best 
considered as a parallel phenomenon with 
the rise of wages. So likewise is the fact 
that with greater spending power has come 
a general rise in the standard of living. 
Wastefulness and extravagance may have 
supervened, having their root in the dis- 
tribution of so much accumulated wealth. 
A standard of this kind once established 
is very difficult to dislodge... But the 
situation is wider than any merely personal 
issue, and its solution depends to a degree 
on the transition from potential to actual 
productiveness of the buildings, railways and 
towns now under construction, whereby 
what have hitherto been very potent factors 
in demand will become factors also in 
supply.” 
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TEAMWORK. 





in INDUSTRY 


Credit for the goodwill existing between 
the Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Company 
and members of Local 274, United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International 
Union, is attributed to their joint Beef 
Committee program. 

Under the auspices of union and man- 
agement, informal meetings are held in the 
Stonewall and Spearhill plant offices once 
a month, at which time minor grievances 
are brought to management’s attention to 
prevent their developing into serious dis- 
putes requiring Grievance Committee 
action. Discussions are centred on plant 
conditions as they effect the men on the 
job. 

“Beefs” are first made verbally by plant 
personnel to their representatives who, at 
the next beef meeting, bring them to the 
attention of the plant superintendent. Sug- 
gestions for operational improvements are 
put forward by the employees, as well as 
suggestions for improvements in working 
conditions based on specific complaints. In 
every case, the plant superintendent makes 
a personal investigation and initiates the 
necessary alterations. In the event that pro- 
posed changes might affect the entire plant 
or necessitate capital expenditures, the 
matter is referred by the superintendent to 
the manager of the lime division, F. E. P. 
Pearson. Mr. Pearson reports that although 
quarry operators have always maintained 
an enviable safety record, there has been a 
decided reduction in the number of plant 
accidents since the adoption of the “beef” 
program. 

The program initially received the keen 
interest of the employees because of the 
obvious tangible benefits, and the company 
realized that the employees’ welfare had a 
proportionate bearing on the welfare and 
development of the firm. Awareness of these 
possibilities on the part of both manage- 
ment and labour, coupled with a mutual 
pride in their joint progress, accounts for 
the continued enthusiasm behind “beef” 
meetings. 

Local 274’s District Representative John 
Gudmundson stated recently that “beef” 
meetings “can be credited to a large extent 
with promoting full co-operation between 
the company and its employees.” 

Company President Alex Robertson 
added that “ ‘beef’ meetings serve as an 
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excellent vehicle for active and interested 
workers—usually a more vocal group—to 
‘let off steam’ in a constructive fashion.” 

“Getting everyone into the act” is an 
important ingredient in any safety program, 
and a prime explanation behind the suc- 
cesses achieved by the Joint Union- 
Management Safety Committee of the 
Dominion Rubber Company, St. Jerome, 
Que., according to Safety Director Jacques 
Sigouin. 

The latest official tally reveals that the 
60 employees of the company’s Leather 
Shoe Division—winners of the President’s 
Trophy—have amassed a total of more than 
15 consecutive years without a lost-time 
accident. All eight departments of the 
Dominion Rubber Company have their own 
safety committee, each consisting of the 
foreman, assistant foreman, and three union 
members. The latter positions are rotated 
monthly in order to gain maximum em- 
ployee participation in the program. 

The departmental committees meet sepa- 
rately once a week, and their combined 
activities are reviewed every Monday by 
the plant safety committee, whose member- 
ship comprises the plant manager, superin- 
tendent and safety supervisor, and the eight 
department foremen. 


Roland Lauzon, Gérard Maisonneuve and 
Benoit LaViolette, who are president, treas- 
urer and secretary respectively of Local 144, 
Rubber Workers Federal Union (CLC), 
jointly endorse the work of the union- 
management safety committees. 

Said Mr. Lauzon: “These safety com- 
mittees have enjoyed the full support of 
the union since they were established in 
1945. There has always been very close 
co-operation between management and the 
union in order to safeguard and promote 
safety among our employees.” 

oS Po * 

Six winners of an employee suggestion 
contest at Gunnar Mines, Uranium City, 
Sask., were awarded an all-expense trip to 
the 1960 Prospectors’ Convention in Ed- 
monton. The contest ran for a month and 
drew 90 suggestions from the firm’s 450 
employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 









INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 






Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
ten certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, rejected 
one application for certification, and granted 
four applications for revocation of certi- 
fication. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited in loading and discharging cargo 
of deepsea vessels within the harbours of 
Prince Rupert and Watson Island, B.C. 
CL.Gs SApril, :p.4369)). 

2. Canadian National Railways Police 
Association, on behalf of a unit of railway 
police employed by the Canadian National 
Railways in its Investigation Department 
(L.G:;, April; p. 369). 

3. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 1060, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Commercial Caterers 
Limited employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. 
(L.G., May, p. 465). 

4. The Newfoundland Labourers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of stevedores employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfld. (L.G., June, p. 601) (see also 
“Application Rejected” below). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of hostesses and 
flight agents employed by Quebecair, Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. (L.G., May, p. 465). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
aboard the motor vessels Standard Service 
and B.C. Standard (L.G., May, p. 466). 


7. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Northern Wings Limited, Seven Islands, 
Que., employed in its Maintenance Depart- 
ment and Traffic and Operations Depart- 
ment (lG.; “May, "p.'466). 

8. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of D. S. Scott Transport Ltd., 
London, Ont., working in and out of its 
Vancouver terminal (L.G., June, p. 602). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Continental Explosives Limited, Van- 
couver, aboard the M.V. Pacific Laurel 
(L.G., June, p. 603): 

10. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of McCabe Grain Com- 
pany Limited, employed in the company’s 
grain elevator and feed mill at Edmonton, 
Alias. Gu, eJune..,p: .00 5). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, Shell 
Canadian ‘Tankers, Limited, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener (un- 
licensed personnel, M.V. Tyee Shell) (L.G., 
May, p. 465). The Board directed that the 
names of the applicant and intervener be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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applicant, Western Terminals Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfld., respondent, and The 
Newfoundland Labuorers’ Union, intervener 
(L.G., June, p. 601). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (See also item 4 of 
“Applications Granted” above). 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, respondent (coastwise longshore- 
men at Prince Rupert) (L.G., June, p. 603). 

3. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., June, p. 603). 

4. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent (marine en- 
gineers) (L.G., June, p. 603). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 and Local 
76 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Truro, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard the S.S. Menihek Lake 
by Carryore Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Three Rivers Radio 
Inc. (Station CHLN), Three Rivers, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in raatters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





4. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
eer: lr? BY McRae): 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Point Grey 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Revocation Received 

Radio Station CHVC Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., applicant, and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent. The application 
was for the revocation of certification 
issued by the Board on April 8, 1960, to 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians in respect of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHVC 
Limited (L.G., June, p. 601). 


Application for Certification withdrawn 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


Conciliation and Other 
before 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal; Albert G. Baker Limited, Que- 
bec; Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec; 
Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec; and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officers: 
Rémi Duquette). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators) 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 
(Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough 
and T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Four Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, and Local 326, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., June, p. 604). 

2. Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Local 882, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 


America, applicant, and East-West Trans- 
port Ltd., Winnipeg, respondent (Winnipeg 
terminal) (L.G., May, p. 466). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, including cer- 
tain ancillary services and subsidiary com- 
panies as follows: B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service, B.C. Lake and River Service, Great 
Lakes Steamship Service, Bay of Fundy 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Limited, New Brunswick Cold Storage 
Company, Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, Eastern 
Public Markets Limited, and Alberta Stock- 
yards Limited, respondents, the General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 31 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, intervener, and The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 466). 


3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
applicant, and the Canadian National Tele- 
graph Company, respondent (operators at 
Summerside, P.E.I.) (L.G., June, p. 602). 


Proceedings 
the Minister of Labour 


tion Officers: G. R. Currie) (L.G., June, 
p-. 604). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., May, p. 468). 


2. National Harbours Board (Fleet De- 
partment, Montreal Harbour) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 467): 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Consoliated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (production work- 
ers) and United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 468) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan, Windsor, as Chairman. 
Magistrate Hanrahan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 
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LABOUR LAW 





Changes in Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Nine provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts amended at 1960 sessions of the 
Legislatures. Raising of benefits continued, several new features introduced 


Nine of the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were amended at the 1960 
sessions of the Legislatures, bringing about 
a continued upward revision of benefits and 
introducing new features into several of the 
Acts. The British Columbia amendment 
was a minor one, merely providing for 
investment of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board funds. 


Compensation in Nonfatal Cases 
Maximum Annual Earnings 


The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is based were increased in 
two provinces. In Quebec the increase was 
from $4,000 to $5,000, effective from 
January 1, 1960, and in Saskatchewan it 
was from $5,000 to $6,000, beginning 
‘ibys is 

Increases in Disability Pensions 

The Nova Scotia Legislature provided 
for increases in disability pensions in respect 
of past accidents (those occurring before 
April 1, 1959), and set a new minimum 
compensation award for a permanently and 
totally disabled workman with dependent 
children, in each case making the addi- 
tional costs of the higher compensation a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

From May 1, 1960, all workmen in Nova 
Scotia in receipt of permanent partial dis- 
ability pensions based on 663 or 70 per cent 
of average earnings because of accidents 
occurring before April 1, 1959 are to be 
paid compensation at the rate of 75 per 
cent of earnings. In 1959 a compensation 
rate of 75 per cent of earnings was adopted 
but payments at that rate were limited to 
compensation payable in respect of acci- 
dents occurring on or after April 1, 1959. 
Henceforth, all permanent partial disability 
pensions will be based on 75 per cent of 
earnings, regardless of when the accident 
occurred. 


Minimum Compensation Award 


The minimum compensation award for 
a workman with a permanent total dis- 
ability is now either $100 per month (the 
previous minimum) or, if he has more than 
one child under 16 years, the amount which 
a widow with the same number of children 
under 16 would receive. The new minimum 
is payable only if a workman has two or 
more children at the time the Board deter- 
mines his permanent total disability, and 
it continues to be applicable only while the 
workman has at least two dependent chil- 
dren under 16. This section, as amended, 
applies from May 1, 1960 to all permanent 
total disability cases, regardless of when 
the accident happened. 

In Prince Edward Island, the minimum 
payment for temporary total or permanent 
total disability was increased from $15 to 
$20 per week. 


Compensation for Disability from Silicosis 


A further change in Nova Scotia was 
that workmen disabled by silicosis or coal 
miners’ pneumoconiosis were made eligible 
for compensation, from May 1, 1960, at 
the rate payable since April 1, 1959, that 
is, at the rate of 75 per cent of earnings, 
regardless of the date on which they became 
disabled, whether before or after April 1, 
1959, 


Benefits in Fatal Cases 
Funeral Benefits 


The maximum allowance for funeral ex- 
penses was increased from $200 to $300 
in Prince Edward Island and from $200 to 
$400 in Quebec, and in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island an allowance not 
exceeding $100 for transporting a work- 
man’s body for burial was authorized. All 
the Acts now provide for an allowance for 
the transportation of the workman’s body. 


Payments to Widow 


Widows’ pensions were raised in three 
provinces, Quebec, New Brunswick and 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Saskatchewan, and in each case the in- 
crease was made applicable to all widows 
receiving pensions on the date the amend- 
ment went into effect. In New Brunswick, 
the costs of the retroactive increases are to 
be paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

The new pension rates are $75 a month 
in Quebec, $60 in New Brunswick and $100 
in Saskatchewan, in place of $55, $50 and 
$75, respectively. In Saskatchewan, how- 
ever, the increased pension is payable only 
until the widow or invalid husband reaches 
the age of 70 (and becomes eligible for an 
old age security pension), after which the 
former pension of $75 a month will be paid. 

The lump sum payment to a widow was 
increased from $200 to $300 in Quebec. 

Two provinces made changes in a 
widow’s remarriage allowance. In Prince 
Edward Island, a widow who remarries will 
now receive $50 a month for 12 months 
(the equivalent of a year’s payments) in- 
stead of $20 a month for 12 months. In 
Saskatchewan, a widow is now entitled on 
remarriage to a sum equal to two years’ 
monthly payments or a lump sum of $2,000, 
whichever is the lesser. Previously, a sum 
equal to two years’ payments ($1,800) was 
paid. 


Allowance to Dependent Mother 


In Manitoba, the Board was authorized 
to make a monthly payment not exceeding 
$75 to a wholly dependent mother of a 
deceased workman. All persons in this cate- 
gory who were in receipt of benefits on 
March 26 (when the Act went into force) 
were made eligible for the new allowance. 
Previously, a dependent mother was classed 
with dependants other than consort and 
children, for whom the Board is empow- 
ered to make an award which, in its judg- 
ment, is proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
sustained, subject, however, to a maximum 
of $30 a month to any one dependant and 
$60 a month to all such dependants. 


Children’s Allowances 


In Quebec, the allowance for a dependent 
child was raised from $20 to $25 a month, 
and that for an orphan from $30 to $35. 
In Saskatchewan, the pension for an orphan 
was increased from $45 to $50 a month. 
In both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all children receiving com- 
pensation, regardless of when the accident 
occurred. 

In Nova Scotia, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the McKinnon Royal 
Commission, the limitation on the number 
of children in a family eligible for benefits 
was removed. The limit of $172.50 on the 
amount of monthly pension payable to a 


widow and children was struck out, as was 
the limit of $150 on the amount of monthly 
pension payable to a family of orphans, 
which restricted the number of children for 
whom benefits might be paid to five. The 
same limit of $172.50 a month on benefits 
to widows and children of fishermen and 
dredgermen under Part III was also 
removed. 

These amendments, effective from May 1, 
1960, and applicable to existing pensioners 
as well as new ones, will enable the Board 
to pay benefits in respect of all children in 
a family under the age of 16, regardless of 
their number. 


Dependants’ Compensation, Past Accidents 

In Ontario, all widows and dependent 
children receiving compensation under the 
Act will now be paid at the same scale of 
benefits. In 1953 the monthly allowance 
to a widow was raised from $50 to $75, the 
monthly allowance for a dependent child 
from $12 to $25, and that for an orphan 
child from $20 to $35. The increases were 
made applicable, however, only to accidents 
happening after April 2, 1953. The amend- 
ment this year made these rates of benefit 
also applicable in cases where the death of 
the workman occurred before April 2, 1953. 


Minimum Payable to Widow and Children 

In two provinces increases were provided 
in the amounts specified in the Acts as the 
minimum payable to a widow and children 
in case total monthly benefits exceed the 
maximum allowed and are subject to reduc- 
tion. 

In Quebec, total monthly benefits may 
not exceed 75 per cent of the deceased work- 
man’s earnings, subject to the following 
minimum amounts (former amounts in 
brackets) : 

(1) where there is a widow and one 

child—$100 ($75) 

(2) where there is a widow and two 

children—$125 ($95) 

(3) where there is a widow and more 

than two children—$150 ($95). 


In Saskatchewan, total monthly benefits 
to dependants in case of death are subject 
to reduction if they exceed the workman's 
average monthly earnings, subject to speci- 
fied minimum amounts. These minimum 
amounts were increased in line with the 
higher pension now provided for a widow 
until she reaches the age of 70 and also 
with respect to the amount allowed for 
each child. The changes made were as 
follows (former minimum amounts in 
brackets) : 

(1) where a widow is the sole depend- 
ant—$100, if under 70—$75, if over 70— 
($75) 
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(2) where dependants are a widow and 
one child—$135, if under 70—$110, if 
over 70—($100) 


(3) where dependants are a widow and 
two children—$170, if under 70, plus $20 
for each additional child—$145, if over 70, 
plus $20 for each additional child—($125, 
plus $15 for each additional child). 


In all cases benefits to a widow are also 
available to an invalid husband. 


Rehabilitation 


In Quebec, a substantial increase—from 
$100,000 to $300,000—was authorized in 
the amount that the Board may spend on 
rehabilitation services. 


Radiation 


In Nova Scotia, radiation was added to 
the schedule of industrial diseases, and a 
number of conditions were laid down under 
which benefits may be paid for death or dis- 
ability caused by its effects. 


If the Board finds that disability or 
death has been caused by the proximate 
effects of radiation overdosage, the work- 
man or his dependants will be entitled to 
benefits as if the overdosage were a personal 
injury by accident. 

If the Board finds that disability or 
death has been caused by the cumulative 
effects of radiation over an extended period, 
the effects of the radiation will be deemed 
an industrial disease and the workman or 
his dependants will be entitled to benefits. 


The amending Act provides, further, that 
benefits may be paid where a workman was 
exposed to radiation more than 12 months 
previous to the date of his disablement or 
death. In the case of other industrial dis- 
eases listed in the schedule, the workman 
is required to have been engaged in the 
employment to which the disease is attri- 
buted within the 12 months preceding his 
disablement. 


Where a workman has been exposed to 
radiation outside as well as within the 
province, the compensation paid is to be in 
the proportion that the exposure to radiation 
in Nova Scotia bears to the total exposure. 


Finally, employers who use x-rays, iso- 
topes, or any other form of radiation likely 
to prove a hazard to an employee exposed 
to it must make, retain and furnish to the 
Board a record of such exposure. 


The schedule of industrial diseases under 
the Newfoundland Act was also amended 
to add carcinoma or malignant disease aris- 
ing from radiation in any process, employ- 
ment or occupation where radiation, x-rays 
or radioactive materials or substances are 
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involved. This amendment was given retro- 
active effect to April 1, 1951, when the Act 
first went into force. 


Additions to Schedule 


Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Newfoundland 
Board was empowered to add any disease 
and associated work process to the schedule 
by regulations. In accordance with this 
amendment, “industrial disease’ was re- 
defined to include any of the diseases men- 
tioned in the schedule and any other dis- 
eases added to the schedule by regulations. 


Committee of Medical Referees 


A new section added to the Newfound- 
land Act authorizes the Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to appoint a committee of medical 
referees to investigate, in relation to any 
claim for compensation, the nature of any 
disease named in the schedule and its rela- 
tionship to any of the processes listed 
opposite the disease in the schedule. 

The committee, which is to consist of 
three specialists in the disease concerned, 
has power to require any workman to un- 
dergo medical examination. 

Where the workman is examined, the 
committee must certify to the Board the 
extent of his temporary or permanent dis- 
ability by reason of the disease in respect 
of which he has claimed compensation. 

Where a claim is made by the dependants 
of a deceased workman, the committee is 
required to certify its opinion as to the 
reasonableness of the inference that the 
workman died from the disease, and whether 
the disease is related to any of the processes 
opposite the name or description of the 
disease in the schedule. 

In either case the decision of the com- 
mittee or any two of its members is to be 
final and binding on the Board as to the 
medical evidence in the case. Costs of the 
investigation are to be paid from the Acci- 
dent Fund. 


Extended Coverage 


Several changes were made in the Nova 
Scotia Act with respect to coverage. 

From July 1, 1960, hospitals, nursing 
homes and veterinary hospitals were brought 
within the scope of the Act. Mr. Justice 
McKinnon recommended coverage of these 
employees but on an elective basis. Hospital 
coverage is now provided in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 

Provision was also made for coverage 
of the members of a volunteer fire brigade 
or department on the application of the 
municipality concerned. 





For the purposes of such coverage, the 
municipality making the application is 
deemed to be the employer, and the mem- 
bers of the brigade are deemed to be per- 
sons certified as such by a duly authorized 
municipal official. The municipal corpora- 
tion is required to notify the Board each 
year of the number of members of the 
brigade and of their average earnings for 
the purposes of Part I. Such earnings, which 
may not be less than $2,000 nor more than 
$3,600 per year, are to be deemed the 
average earnings of all members of the 
brigade. 

A third change in coverage relates to 
Part III. As recommended by the McKinnon 
Commission, the sealing industry is now 
classed as part of the fishing industry and 
covered by Part III. Part III is a special 
section of the Act, applying solely to fishing 
and dredging, which makes the employer 
liable for the payment of compensation and 


requires him to carry insurance to cover 
his liability. 


Notification Required 


Another change in the Nova Scotia Act 
is that a workman who has an option of 
bringing an action against a third party for 
damages or of claiming compensation is 
now required to notify the Board in writing 
within six months of the date of the accident 
of the remedy he has elected to pursue. 


Increased Payment under Silicosis Act 


In New Brunswick, the Act passed in 
1955 to provide compensation for workmen 
who contracted silicosis before June 1, 1948 
was amended to increase the compensation 
payable to a disabled workman or widow 
from $50 to $60 a month, effective from 
June 1, 1960. This Act is administered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board but 
funds are provided from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench holds that consent to prosecute under Labour 
Relations Act, unlike that under Lord’s Day Act, restricted to aggrieved person 


The Court of Queen’s Bench in Manitoba 
dismissed an application for an order of 
prohibition against a prosecution under the 
Lord’s Day Act on the ground that, while 
under the Labour Relations Act the consent 
to prosecute is restricted to the “aggrieved” 
person, under the Lord’s Day Act the 
informant need not be named and the 
enforcement of the latter Act is the peculiar 
responsibility of the police. 

On February 13, 1960, Mr. Justice Bastin 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that since the Lord’s Day Act is 
criminal legislation, any citizen has the right 
to lay an information; but the enforcement 
of the Act should not be confined to some 
“agsrieved” person, and, like the provisions 
of the Criminal Code, is the peculiar respon- 
sibility of the normal law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

On the other hand, the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act is directed to a particular 
group and is restricted and selective in its 
scope and therefore it was held previously 
that under the Act the consent to prosecute 
was restricted to the “aggrieved” person 
and a consent to one party did not give 
authority to another party to prosecute. 

Consent was sought to prosecute Stone 
Productions Limited for violating the Lord’s 
Day Act by unlawfully providing on Sun- 
day, November 22, 1959, in the City of 


Winnipeg, a performance at which a fee 
was charged for admission. 

Section 16 of the Act reads: “No action 
or prosecution for a violation of this Act 
shall be commenced without the leave of 
the Attorney-General, or his lawful deputy, 
for the province in which the offence is 
alleged to have been committed...” 

The consent to prosecute was in the form 
of a letter addressed to R. T. Taft, Chief 
Constable, and was signed by the Attorney- 
General for Manitoba. 

The information was laid by J. C. Web- 
ster, a member of the City of Winnipeg 
police force. 

The company applied to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for an order of prohibition 
with regard to the prosecution proceedings 
before the Winnipeg police court. One of 
the grounds for the order urged by the 
company was that the informant did not 
have the leave of the Attorney-General 
to commence the prosecution as required by 
Section 16 of the Act. 

The company’s argument was based upon 
Re Walterson and Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union and New Method Laun- 
derers Limited (L.G., May 1955, p. 565). 

The Walterson case was an appeal to the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal from a prohibi- 
tion order granted with reference to a 
prosecution under Section 47 (1) of the 
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Manitoba Labour Relations Act. The Court 
of Appeal upheld the order on the ground 
that the consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to a prosecution had been issued to 
a labour union which was not a legal entity 
and, therefore, could not prosecute. The 
information was laid by the business agent 
of the union, but the court held that as 
he did not have the certificate of consent, the 
prosecution was without lawful authority. 

The wording of Section 47 (1) of the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act was as 
follows: “No prosecution for an offence 
under this Act shall be instituted except 
with the consent in writing of the board.” 

The Court of Appeal held that “a con- 
sent to one party does not give authority 
to another party to prosecute.” 

In the case at bar, the company argued 
that the person to whom the consent was 
issued was the Chief Constable and a pro- 
secution by any other person was without 
lawful authority. 

In answering this contention, Mr. Justice 
Bastin considered the purpose, scope and 
wording of the two Acts. Dealing first with 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act he 
quoted from the Walterson decision where, 
with reference to the full title of the Act, 
it was stated that its purpose was to pro- 
mote conciliation and peace, not conflict 
and prosecutions, hence the requirement of 
special consent to. prosecute; that to hold 
by implication that the Act gave trade 
unions the legal status to carry on prosecu- 
tions would be directly contrary to the basic 
purpose of the Act; that considering public 
policy and the purpose of the Act, third 
parties who have no direct interest in the 
subject matter of the litigation should not 
be permitted to promote litigation; there- 
fore the consent required by Section 47 (1) 
of the Act should be to the aggrieved 
person and not to some third person.* 

The Manitoba Labour Relations Act, Mr. 
Justice Bastin added, is directed to a par- 
ticular group within the local community 
and is concerned with that group alone. 
It is very restricted and selective in its 
scope and for that reason, and in accord- 
ance with public policy, the court had 
previously held that Section 47 (1) was to 
be given an interpretation narrower than 
the words used would normally justify. 

The Lord’s Day Act, on the other hand, 
is a public act in the broadest sense, affect- 
ing the whole community, and was enacted 





*The Manitoba Labour Relations Act has since 
been amended. See An Act to Amend The Labour 
Relations Act, 1959 2nd Sess. c. 32, s. 4. 


with the intention of serving the welfare 
of the entire community. The purpose and 
scope of this act do not suggest that the 
responsibility of enforcing it should be 
confined to some “aggrieved” person rather 
than to the normal law enforcement agen- 
cies. Consequently, the reasoning that led 
the court in the Walterson case to hold that 
third parties who have no direct interest 
in the subject matter should not be per- 
mitted to promote litigation, could not 
apply to the Lord’s Day Act. 

The Lord’s Day Act, Mr. Justice Bastin 
continued, has been held to be criminal 
legislation, and while any citizen has the 
right to lay an information, the enforcement 
of the Act, like the provisions of the 
Criminal Code, is the particular respon- 
sibility of the police. 

The consent to prosecute required by Sec- 
tion 16 of the Lord’s Day Act has been 
considered in a number of cases but in 
none of these cases has it been held that 
the consent must name the informant. This 
consent to prosecute need not be in writing 
but must be with respect to a particular 
violation, since the consent to be given 
relates to a specific prosecution. In Rex ex 
rel Skinner v. Icelandia Ltd. (1947) O.R. 
761, where the matter of leave to prosecute 
under the Lord’s Day Act was dealt with, 
it was stated that the complainant had to 
show in some manner that he procured the 
necessary consent to commence proceedings. 
It was also stated that the granting or with- 
holding of the leave by the tAtorney- 
General is a quasi-judicial function and 
Section 16 of the Act was inserted as an 
important protection for persons who might 
be charged indiscriminately under the Act. 

In the case under review, Mr. Justice 
Bastin pointed out that Taft was the execu- 
tive head of a large police force. The con- 
sent of the Attorney-General, whether em- 
bodied in a letter or some other form, 
should properly be delivered to the person 
responsible for law enforcement in the City 
of Winnipeg and he in turn naturally and 
properly acted through his subordinates. 
All the magistrate needed to determine to 
establish his jurisdiction was that the 
Attorney-General had consented to the 
prosecution of a particular violation of the 
Act charged and in the case at bar he was 
justified in so deciding on the strength of 
the letter signed by the Attorney-General. 

The application for an order of prohibi- 
tion was dismissed. Stone Productions 
Limited v. Garton (1960) 31 W.W.R., Part 
8, p. 380. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Manitoba sets new general minimum wage rates, issues new fair wage schedule for 
construction workers. New Brunswick, Ontario raise female minimum wage rates 


In Manitoba a new regulation was issued 
that sets a minimum wage of 66 cents an 
hour in urban areas and 61 cents in rural 
areas for men and women 18 years and over. 
The new fair wage schedule for construction 
workers increased rates by an average of 10 
cents an hour. 


In New Brunswick the two female mini- 
mum wage orders were revised, establishing 
a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour for 
women in hotels and restaurants and of 60 
cents for female employees in other work- 
places. The overtime rates, which were one 
and one-half times the minimum rates, were 
increased correspondingly. 


Amendments to the Ontario minimum 
wage order for women raised the minimum 
wage of experienced employees by $8 a 
week to $30 a week in Zone 1, $28 in 
Zone 2 and $26 in Zone 3. Learners rates 
were increased by $7 and $8 a week. 


CSA codes dealing with installation of 
gas and oil burning equipment and the 
NFPA building exits code and flammable 
liquids code were adopted under the New- 
foundland Fire Prevention Act. 


Other regulations deal with annual holi- 
days in Saskatchewan, minimum wages of 
certain forestry workers in Quebec, addi- 
tions to schedules under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of Alberta and Quebec, 
and oil and gas wells in the Territories and 
other federal public lands. 


FEDERAL 
Territorial Lands Act, Public Lands Grants Act 


Canada Oil and Gas Regulations have 
been issued under the Territorial Lands 
Act and the Public Lands Grants Act in 
connection with oil and gas wells in the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and 
other public lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Canada. 

These regulations were approved by P.C. 
1960-474 and gazetted May 11. They replace 
the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations 
(L.G. 1957, p. 720) authorized under the 
Territorial Lands Act by P.C. 1957-521. 

The provisions requiring derricks and 
other machinery in and around oil or gas 
wells to be so constructed and operated as 
to afford reasonable safety from accidents 
to employees and the specific safety rules 
prescribed are incorporated in the new 
regulations without change. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of the manu- 
facture of drilling mud aggregate from 
minerals to the Schedule of industries 
covered by the collective liability section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
notice of the extension of coverage was 
gazetted May 14. 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


A new regulation respecting minimum 
wages and conditions of employment made 
after study and public hearings by the Mani- 
toba Minimum Wage Board was approved 
by Man. Reg. 30/60 and gazetted May 21. 
It establishes a minimum wage of 66 cents 
an hour in urban areas and of 61 cents in 
rural areas for both men and women. 

The previous order (Man. Reg. 3/57) 
set a lower rate for women, the minimum 
being 58 cents in the larger centres and 
54 cents in the rural areas. The previous 
rate for men was 60 cents an hour, regard- 
less of location. 

Coverage 

The coverage of the order is the same 
as formerly, applying to all employees ex- 
cept independent contractors; persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, fishing, fur farming, 
dairy farming or in the growing of horti- 
cultural or market garden products for sale; 
domestic servants in private homes; volun- 
teer workers in a religious, philanthropic, 
political or patriotic institution; benefi- 
ciairies under a charitable, rehabilitation 
or therapeutic plan employed by a religious, 
philanthropic, or municipal body; students 
in training for or qualified members of the 
professions of accountancy, architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing or pharmacy. Persons acting in a 
managerial capacity are also exempt pro- 
vided they are paid not less than the 
prescribed minimum wage for standard and 
overtime hours. 

Wage Rates 

The new 66-cent rate applies to all em- 
ployees 18 years and over in Greater 
Winnipeg, the cities of Brandon and Por- 
tage la Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and 
Selkirk, and in summer resorts from May 
to September. The minimum adult rate 
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elsewhere in the province is 61 cents an 
hour. For employees under 18 the minimum 
remains 48 cents an hour. 

As previously, an employee who provides 
a bicycle for use in his employer’s business 
must receive an additional 10 cents a day 
or 50 cents a week, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

The minimum overtime rate continues 
to be one and one-half the minimum hourly 
rate and, as before, where an employee's 
regular rate is higher than the applicable 
minimum rate an employer may not apply 
the excess amount against hours for which 
the minimum overtime rate must be paid. 


Learners and Handicapped Persons 

In line with previous practice, the regula- 
tions permit the employment of learners 
and handicapped persons at subminimum 
rates under special permit from the Minis- 
ter of Labour, subject to certain conditions. 

As before, the regulations provide that 
if the Minister is satisfied that it is reason- 
able for an employer to employ inex- 
perienced workers for a training period at 
less than the prescribed minimum he may 
issue a learner’s permit, setting out the 
length of the training period and the mini- 
mum hourly wages payable during that 
period. In no case may the learner’s rate 
be less than three-quarters of the applicable 
minimum rate nor may the learning period 
exceed six months. The Minister, however, 
may approve an extended learning period 
upon the joint application of an employer 
whose workers are paid on a piecework 
basis and the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees. The regulations again stipulate 
that, in the case of an employee with 
experience in substantially similar work, 
the learning period must be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

Also, the Minister is again given authority 
to limit the number of women employed 
as learners in any establishment to 25 per 
cent of the total number of female em- 
ployees, excluding supervisors, or to pro- 
hibit the employment of any women as 
learners. 

With or without a medical certificate, 
the Minister may, if he considers it fair 
and reasonable to employ a handicapped 
person at a lower rate, issue a handicapped 
employee’s permit setting out the name and 
description of the handicapped employee 
and the hourly rate at which he must be 
paid. The Minister may also limit the 
period during which a handicapped em- 
ployee may be paid less than the minimum 
wage. 
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Employers, as before, are required to 
maintain a separate payroll for learners 
and handicapped persons recording, where 
applicable, any relevant previous experience 
of learners. 


Deductions from Wages 


As formerly, deductions for board and 
lodging are prohibited except by agreement 
between the employer and the employee. 
Employers whose business is furnishing 
meals to customers may not deduct from 
an employee’s wages more than half of the 
charge that would be made to a customer 
for the same meals. Other employers may 
charge up to 35 cents for each meal or 
$7 for a week’s board, whichever is the 
lesser amount. The maximum charge for 
lodging remains $3 a week. 

Also, the regulations continue to provide 
that if the Minister finds that the meals are 
inadequate, the lodgings unsuitable or the 
employer is charging too much, he may fix 
or limit the charges that may be made for 
board or lodging or he may prohibit deduc- 
tions from wages. 

The regulations again provide that where 
workers are required by the employer or 
the Minister to wear or use any special 
type of clothing, uniform or equipment, it 
must be furnished and maintained by the 
employer without cost to the employees. 
Deductions are permitted, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if cal- 
culated on an hourly basis, would be higher 
than the applicable minimum overtime rate, 
that is, would be more than 99 cents an 
hour for adults in urban areas and 91% 
cents in the rural areas. However, no charge 
may be made for furnishing, laundering or 
maintaining uniforms, clothing or equip- 
ment which would reduce the employee’s 
wages below the minimum hourly rate. Also, 
if the Minister considers that an employee 
is being charged too much for any of these 
services, he may fix or limit the deduction 
or even prohibit the employer from making 
any charge or collection. 

Hours and Overtime 

Standard hours of work are, as before, 
48 a week for men and eight hours a day 
and 44 hours a week for women. Subject 
to the exceptions described below, employers 
are required to pay overtime rates for time 
worked beyond these limits. 

If, in any establishment, men and women 
are engaged in the same or substantially 
the same work, the Manitoba Labour Board 
may, upon application, grant the employer 
permission to pay women overtime on the 
same basis aS men. 





Also in shops where it is customary for 
employees to work up to 11 hours on one 
or more days in the week, women need 
not be paid overtime except for time worked 
in excess of the agreed daily limit or in 
excess of the 44-hour weekly limit. 

The same limitation is placed on overtime 
work as formerly. Children under 15 are 
forbidden to work overtime and the over- 
time hours of women may not exceed three 
in a day, 12 in a week or 24 in a month. 
There is no restriction on overtime for 
men. 

The provision for the three-hour call-in 
requirement now specifically states that 
employees reporting for work on the call 
of the employer must receive at least three 
hours at the minimum rate. In addition 
to exempting children under 15 and em- 
ployees in theatres, hotels and restaurants 
in rural areas, the new provision excludes 
students 15 to 17 years. 

Meal periods may not be less than one 
hour unless the employer and a majority 
of the employees agree on a shorter period, 
in which case the period must be at least 
30 minutes. 


General Holidays 


Employees are again protected against 
a reduction in minimum weekly pay for time 
not worked on a general holiday which falls 
on a regular work day, provided they work 
regular hours on the working days immed- 
iately before and after the holiday and on 
all other days in the week. However, an 
employee who is absent because of illness 
or with the employer’s consent on either 
the day before or the day after the holiday 
will not lose this benefit provided the other 
requirements are met. 

This provision supplements the provision 
in the Employment Standards Act that 
requires employees who work on a general 
holiday to be paid one and one-half the 
regular rate or, in certain types of employ- 
ment, to be given compensatory time off 
with pay, unless more favourable conditions 
are established by collective agreement, in 
which case the provisions of the agreement 
will apply. The seven holidays are: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. 


Homework 


The provisions with respect to homework 
are unchanged. An employer wishing to 
hire an employee to do take-home work 
must first send a written notice of his 
intentions to the Minister. 

A record showing the names and 
addresses of every homeworker, together 
with particulars as to the type and amount 
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of work done by each employee, the amount 
paid, the wage rate and deductions from 
wages, must be kept and made available to 
the Minister upon request. 

In addition, the Minister is given dis- 
cretionary power to impose such conditions 
and limitations as he deems necessary to 
protect the minimum wage standards laid 
down in these regulations. 


Special Employment Conditions for Women 

In line with former practice the regula- 
tions again set out some special provisions 
for women, supplementing the special hours 
provisions referred to above. Every female 
employee must be allowed a rest period of 
at least 10 minutes during each work period 
of three hours or more without loss of pay. 
Under the new regulations, however, a 
female employee may be required to work 
five hours instead of four hours without 
a meal period. 

As regards night work the regulations 
again stipulate that if the work period of 
a female employee ends between midnight 
and 6 a.m., adequate transportation to her 
residence must be provided at her em- 
ployer’s expense. 

Another provision states that women, 
as well as children and young persons 15 
to 17 years, may not be required to lift a 
weight that would impose excessive physical 
strain nor may they carry burdens weighing 
more than 25 pounds farther than 10 feet. 


Minimum Age for Employment 
The employment of children under 15 
years is again prohibited except with the 
written permission of the Minister. 


Pay Periods, Earnings Statements and 
Records 

The rules regarding payment of wages 
are the same as before except for a new 
provision requiring an employer to pay any 
wages due an employee whose services have 
been terminated within three working days 
of the date of termination. 

The provisions dealing with earnings 
statements and records are unchanged. 

It is no longer mandatory for employers 
to furnish a copy of these regulations to 
all employees, except those covered by a 
collective agreement filed with the Manitoba 
Labour Board. Instead the new regulations 
provide that, upon request of an officer 
of the department, a summary provided 
by the Minister must be distributed to each 
employee or posted in the establishment 
or both. 
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Health and Sanitation 


Following previous practice the regula- 
tions again lay down rules regarding health 
and sanitation in factories and office build- 
ings. Included are provisions setting stand- 
ards with respect to air and floor space, 
ventilation, sanitary and washing facilities, 
control of dust and harmful vapours, and 
rest rooms for female employees. 

The provision requiring employers to 
provide a room or other space for dining 
and rest purposes whenever employees 
remain on the premises to eat any meal now 
states that such a room must also be pro- 
vided whenever the Minister thinks it 
advisable because of the location of the 
establishment. It also stipulates that the 
room must be of adequate size and separate 
from any actual working area. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule for Mani- 
toba. construction workers was gazetted on 
April 30, increasing wage rates by an 
average of 10 cents an hour. The new 
schedule went into force on May 1 to 
remain in effect until April 30, 1961. 

As previously, the’ schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construction 
work costing more than $100 in Greater 
Winnipeg or in.any city or town with a 
population of 2,000 or more or in any other 
part of the province designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and to 
public construction projects authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. Part II, as 
before; applies .to public highway, road, 
bridge or drainage construction projects 
outside the city of Winnipeg. 

Part I contains two sets of minimum 
wage rates covering 27 categories of work- 
ers, including licensed tradesmen, skilled 
building labourers, machine operators, truck 
drivers and watchmen. The higher or Zone 
“A”. rates apply to public or private con- 
struction work.in Winnipeg and a 30-mile 
radius. The Zone “B” rates which, except in 
a few cases, are lower than Zone “A” rates, 
apply to public work elsewhere in the 
province and to private work in places with 
a population of 2,000 or more (Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River 
and The Pas). 

A new provision respecting coverage 
states that, on the recommendation of the 


Fair Wage Board, the Minister of Labour. 
has approved the omission from the sched- 
ule of rates and hours of work of persons: 


employed on main pipe line and distribution 
pipe line construction where a collective 
agreement: is currently in. effect: Such 
persons were excluded because an order 
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exempting pipe line and distribution pipe 
line construction from the operation of the 
Fair Wage Act is now under consideration. 

Another new provision regarding cover- 
age emphasizes that the inclusion of a speci- 
fic new type of work under an item does 
not exclude other allied types of work now 
being performed by employees in _ the 
classification. 

A third provision makes it clear that 
the Fair Wage Board and the Minister are 
not dealing with matters of jurisdiction, 
stating that the appearance of a job descrip- 
tion or tithe in a particular classification 
does not recognize or have the effect of 
allocating jurisdiction to any particular 
trade union. 

Some changes were also made in the 
classification of workers. The © category 
“asbestos workers” now includes helpers as 
well as journeymen and first, second and 
third class improvers; rates range from 
$1.65 to $2.40 an hour in Zone “A” and 
from $1.45 to $2.05 an hour in Zone “B”. 

Stonemasons are now included in the 
same category as bricklayers and their mini- 
mum wage has been increased by 10 cents 
to $2.70 an hour in Zone “A” and $2. 35 
in Zone “B”. 

The new rate for bridge, structural and 
ornamental ironworkers is $2.60 an hour 
in both zones and is now payable to persons 
who do welding on these types of work. 


The definition of carpenters and mill- 
wrights was broadened to include acoustic 
tile applicators and the wage rate was 
increased by 10 cents to $2.50 an hour in 
Zone “A” and $2.15 in Zone “B”. A special 
rate is no longer set for carpenters in 
Brandon. Similarly, the category “plaster- 
ers” was widened to cover persons who do 
stucco work, and a minimum rate of $2.70 
established for employees in Zone “A” and 
of $2.35 in Zone “B”. 


' A new category, dry wall applicators 
(plaster board only), was added, the rates 
for this class of workers being $2 in Zone 
“A” and $1.90 in Zone “B”. 


The definition of building labourers was 
clarified and two new subdivisions were 
added: (1) labourers with more than two 
years’ experience assisting sheet metal jour- 
neymen, and (2) operators of pneumatic 
tools. The minimum for such workmen is 
$1.85 an hour in Zone “A” and $1.70 in 
Zone “B”. The rates for general building 
labourers were increased by 10 cents to 
$1.65 an hour in Zone BAD and. $1.45 in 
one “B”, 


' Another new category, paren engineers 
and machine operators, was added. It has. 
three subdivisions: (1) mechanics, gasoline 


or diesel operators of cranes, shovels, drag- 
lines, backhoes and rubber-tired earth mov- 
ers, 201 h.p. and over, (2) operators of 
crawler-type tractor 51 h.p. and up, rubber- 
tired earth movers up to 200 h.p. and 
trenching machines, (3) operators of com- 
pressors, material hoists, concrete mixers, 
crawler-type tractors up to 50 h.p., batch- 
ing plants, backhoes up to # cubic yards 
capacity, crushers and screening plants. 
Minimum hourly rates for such workmen 
are $1.95, $1.90 and $1.85 in Zone “A” and 
eioU, 1.70 and 91.6) in ZOné.b.. 

Rates for Zone “A” now range from 
$1.05 an hour for watchmen and flagmen 
to $2.80 for journeymen plumbers. A few 
rates are the same as last year. The mini- 
mum for lathers remains $2.35 an hour 
and that of stonecutters $2 an hour. The 
rate for millwrights in Zone “A” is un- 
changed ($2.70 an hour) but the minimum 
in Zone “B” was raised to $2.35 an hour. 

As before, the majority of Zone “A” 
rates are based on a 40-hour week with a 
longer work week for a few categories. 
A 48-hour work week is. prescribed for 
operating engineers, machine operators, 
roofers and timber and cribmen. Truck 
drivers may be required to work up to 45 
hours at the straight-time rate, and cement 
finishers, oxychloride workers, building 
labourers and benders and Lia iige up to 
423 hours. . 

AS previously secdabi tes nga rates are 
again set for Zone “B” except in a few 
cases, ranging from $1.05 an hour for 
watchmen and flagmen to $2.60 an hour for 
ironworkers. 

Also in line with former practice, the 
schedule prescribes a longer work week for 
Zone “B’’, all rates being based on a 48-hour 
week except in the case of ironworkers, 
whose regular work week is 40 hours. 

The rates for workers employed ‘in road 
and bridge construction (Part II) ‘were 
increased by 10 cents an hour, except in 
the case of watchmen and timber men, 
whose wages were increased by 5 and 15 
cents an hour to $1 and $1.55 an hour, 
respectively. 

Employees covered by Part II are again 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week period at straight time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose 


minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 


based on a 48-hour week. 
New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board recently revised:its two female mini-’ 
mum wage orders, establishing a minimum: 
wage of 55 cents an hour for women in. 


hotels and restaurants and of 60 cents for 
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female employees in factories, shops, offices 
and other workplaces. Both rates are based 
on a work week of 48 hours or less. The 
new orders were gazetted May 11 to take 
effect July 1 and replace orders that came 
into force September 1, 1957. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


The new minimum for hotels and restaur- 
ants is 10 cents higher than formerly and 
applies to all places of public accommoda- 
tion where meals or lodging may be 
obtained, including tourist cabins, tourist 
homes and inns. 


In addition to the 55-cent minimum 
previously referred to, the new order for 
hotels and restaurants sets a minimum 
overtime rate of 83 cents an hour, payable 
for all hours worked in excess of 48 in a 
week. Previously, the minimum overtime 
rate was 68 cents an hour. 


There was no change in the maximum 
rates that an employer may charge a 
female employee for board or lodging. The 
maximum weekly charge remains $8 for 
board and lodging, $6 for board only and 
$2 for lodging only. The maximum charge 
for a single meal is 30 cents. 


General Order for Women 


The new general order applies to all 
women workers except the following: per-’ 
sons employed in hospitals, nursing homes, 
religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions; officers, officials or persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity; domestic’ 
servants, agricultural. workers, women 
employed by or under the Crown, appren- 
tices registered under the Apprenticeship. 
Act and persons governed by the hotel 
and restaurant order described above. 


As well as increasing the general -mini- 
mum..from 50 to 60 cents an hour, the 
new order has raised the overtime rate 
from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. As 
before, the overtime rate is payable for 
time worked in excess of 48 in the week. 


Newfoundland Fire Prevention Act, 1954 


Newfoundland has adopted as regulations 
under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954, the 
following codes, gazetted May 17: “The 
Installation Code for Gas Burning Appli- 
ances. and Equipment, CSA Code B1949- 
1958”; “The Installation Code for Oil 
Burning Equipment, CSA _ Specification 
B139-1957”; and “The Building Exits Code, 
NFPA No. 101-1959”. 

The Inflammable . Liquids. Regulations, | 
1960 were also gazetted May .17,. adopting 
the “The Flammable Liquids Code, NFPA 
No. 30”; except that a’ substitute provision 
has been set out telating. to flammable 
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liquids other than crude petroleum. It pro- 
vides that, where necessary, individual tanks 
or groups of tanks must be diked or the 
yard provided with a curb with a capacity 
not less than that of the largest tank in 
order to prevent the spread of the liquid. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
recently amended its minimum wage order 
for women, increasing minimum rates for 
experienced employees by $8 a week to 
$30 a week in Zone 1, $28 in Zone 2 and 
$26 in Zone 3, effective July 1. Learners 
rates were increased by $7 and $8 a week. 

The new rates apply to all women work- 
ers in the province except domestic servants, 
farm workers, apprentices under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, employees in telephone ex- 
changes with fewer than 300 subscribers, 
employees qualified in specified professions 
and students and articled apprentices in 
these professions. 


There has been no change in zone boun- 
daries. Zone I, as before, comprises the 
cities of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Ottawa and their environs and the city of 
London. Zone 2 comprises every local 
municipality and every school section under 
the Public Schools Act within unorganized 
townships or unsurveyed territory having a 
population of 3,000 or more and not in- 
cluded in Zone I. Municipalities and school 
sections with a population of less than 3,000 
form Zone 3. 


Wage Rates 


As previously indicated, the weekly mini- 
mum for experienced employees in Zone I 
was raised from $22 to $30; in Zone 2 
from $20 to $28; and in Zone 3 from $18 
to $26. 


Lower rates are again set for inexper- 
ienced workers, that is, employees who have 
worked for less than six months in the 
class of employment for which they were 
hired, subject to the same limitations as 
formerly. During the first three months of 
employment, the weekly minimum payable 
to inexperienced employees is now $26 in 
Zone 1, $24 in Zone 2 and $22 in Zone 3, 
an increase of $7 over the previous mini- 
mum. The minimum for the second three 
months has been raised by $8 to $28 in 
Zone 1, $26 in Zone 2, and $24 in Zone 3. 


However, an office worker who holds a 
secondary school graduation diploma of 
the commercial course or who has completed 
a course of instruction in business and office 
practice provided by a registered trade 
school must be paid the minimum weekly 
wages for an experienced employee from 
the commencement of employment. The 
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same is true of a hairdresser who holds a 
certificate of apprenticeship and of em- 
ployees engaged as cleaners, elevator opera- 
tors, or workers in theatres, amusement 
places, hotels, clubs, restaurants or in any 
place where meals are served to the public. 

Except in the case of certain pieceworkers 
referred to below, an employer may not 
class more than 20 per cent of the total 
number of his female employees as inex- 
perienced. Where fewer than five women 
are employed, only one may be classed as 
inexperienced. 

The special provisions for pieceworkers 
continue to apply. During the first three 
months of her employment, an inexper- 
ienced pieceworker must not be paid less 
than she would receive if she were working 
on a time work basis. Notwithstanding this 
provision, however, an employer in a 
seasonal industry for the processing of fruits 
and vegetables who pays piecework rates 
may be deemed to have complied with the 
minimum wage requirements if at least 60 
per cent of the female employees earn at 
least the minimum weekly wages for an 
experienced employee in the zone. In other 
industries where piecework rates are paid, 
at least 80 per cent of the female employees 
must be earning at least the equivalent of 
the rate for experienced workers. 

An employee whose employment is for 
periods less than the normal daily or weekly 
period established by custom of her em- 
ployer will continue to be classified as part- 
time and, as before, may not be considered 
as inexperienced for minimum wage pur- 
poses. A part-time worker who works less 
than four hours a day must be paid a 
minimum of four hours pay to be deter- 
mined either by the proportion of the 
minimum weekly wages in relation to the 
normal weekly work period or by not less 
than one-twelfth of the minimum weekly 
wages, whichever is the greater amount. 


Hours and Overtime 

Minimum wage rates, as before, are based 
on a work week of 48 hours, or on the 
normal number of hours worked per week, 
if less than 48. Full-time employees who 
work less than the normal working day or 
week or who work longer than normal 
hours must be paid on a _ proportionate 
basis, determined by the minimum weekly 
wages for the zone in relation to the normal 
weekly work period. If an employee is 
required to remain on the premises, she 
must be paid for time so spent, even if 
she is not actually given work to do. 





Deductions 


There was also an increase in the 
amounts that may be deducted for board or 
lodging where an employee is hired on the 
basis of receiving meals or room, or both, 
as part of her weekly wages. The maximum 
amounts at which these may be valued in 
Zones 1 and 2 are now $4 a week for 
room rent; $8 a week for meals; 40 cents 
for single meals, and $12 for room rent 
and meals. In Zone 3, the amounts are now 
$3 a week for room rent; $7 a week for 
meals; 35 cents for single meals and $10 
a week for board and lodging. As before, an 
employer may not charge for more than 
one meal in each three hours worked nor 
may he make any deductions for meals 
or lodging unless the employee has actually 
received the meals and occupied the room. 

No deduction from the minimum weekly 
wages may be made for the purchase, use, 
laundering or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, 
caps or similar articles of apparel. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has amended its forestry order (No. 39, 
1960) to set special minimum rates for 
pieceworkers in pulpwood operations who 
are engaged in cutting wood, constructing 
small hauling roads or in piling wood. For 
wood measured by the cord, such piece- 
workers may be paid a minimum wage of 
$4.10 a cord for aspen and poplar and of 
$5.30 for all other wood. The minimum 
for other pieceworkers remains $9 a day. 

The amendment was approved by O.C. 
637 of April 26 and gazetted May 7 to take 
effect May 1. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission recently added brucellosis to 
the list of compensable industrial diseases. 
The new regulation was approved by O.C. 
583 of April 21 and gazetted May 7. 


Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act, 1960 


The first regulations under the Saskat- 
chewan Annual Holidays Act, 1960, were 
approved by O.C. 795/60 and were gazetted 
May 20. Except for minor changes, the 
new regulations are the same as those under 
the previous Act, which were repealed by 
O.C. 743/60 gazetted May 6. 

The new regulations state that in order 
to bring the annual holiday entitlement day 
of a new employee in line with those of 
other employees in the establishment, an 
employer may, by agreement with an em- 
ployee who has less than one year’s service, 
grant that employee a holiday of one work- 
ing day for each month employed. The holi- 
day must be given in one continuous period 
and the employee must be paid his average 
wage (one twenty-sixth of his total wage) 
for that period of employment. 

Another provision permits an employer, 
upon the employee’s written request, to 
withhold payment of the holiday pay pay- 
able upon termination of employment if 
services are terminated because of work 
shortage and it seems likely that the em- 
ployee will be rehired within 182 days. 
This is because Section 4 of the Act permits 
persons with broken services to accumulate 
years of employment for holiday purposes 
provided no break in service is longer 
than 182 days. If the employee is not 
rehired within the prescribed period the 
employer is required to pay the holiday pay 
immediately. The employee may also request 
the payment of his holiday pay at any 
time during the 182-day period, in which 
case the employer must pay the amount 
owing within seven days of receipt of such 
request. 

Under the previous regulations an em- 
ployer could withhold payment of holiday 
pay if he expected to re-engage the em- 
ployee within 90 days. 


Ontario Government Committee Will Study Portable Pensions 


After the introduction by a CCF member in the Ontario Legislature of a private 
bill to provide for portable pensions, which did not get beyond first reading, Premier 
Frost announced that a committee on portable pensions had been set up by the 


Government with the task of making a comprehensive study of such pensions plans. 
Shortly before, in the Alberta House, a private member introduced a motion 
asking the Government to study the feasibility of enacting legislation that would 
provide, for workers under provincial jurisdiction, for vesting and transferability of 
pensions. The debate on the motion was, however, adjourned without a vote. 
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New York State Minimum Wage Law 


New law establishes, effective October 1, statutory minimum wage of $1 an hour 
and provides for setting of higher minimum rates through wage board procedure 


The state of New York has enacted a 
new Minimum Wage Law establishing a 
statutory minimum wage of $1 an hour 
effective October 1 and providing for the 
establishment of higher minimum rates 
through wage board procedure. Existing 
wage orders will remain in effect but any 
rates lower than the statutory minimum 
will be raised to $1. 


In his memorandum approving the new 
law, Governor Rockefeller said the bill 
combined the simplicity of a statutory 
minimum wage with the desirable flexibility 
of the industry-by-industry wage board pro- 
cedure. He further stated: 

This measure represents a most significant 
achievement for the State of New York. It 
establishes for the first time a State-wide wage 
floor of one dollar an hour. It also permits 
adjustments of minimum wages in sensitive 
response to general wage levels and living 
costs while, at the same time, preserving the 
flexibility required by the problems of each 
industry. and occupation. 


The previous minimum wage law, which 
was enacted in 1937, did not set a general 
minimum but provided for a tripartite wage 
board, appointed on _ industry-to-industry 
basis, to establish minimum wages for each 
industry or occupation. 


Under this procedure, 10 minimum wage 
orders were issued covering approximately 
1,300,000 workers in the following intra- 
state industries: retail trade, hotels, restaur- 
ants, amusement and recreation establish- 
ments, cleaning and dyeing, laundries, beauty 
parlours; confectionary, counsellors in chil- 
dren’s camps and building service. Some of 
the rates set in these orders are less than 
$1 an hour. 


However, a great many workers, although 
not excluded by statute, are not at present 
covered by the state minimum wage orders 
nor are they subject to the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which provides for a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for industries 
in interstate Commerce... Among those not 
presently covered are employees in such 
industries as hospitals, nursing homes and 
related institutions, nonprofit and educa- 
tional services, and a miscellaneous group 
of personal service trades (funeral service, 
shoeshine parlors, barber shops). A num- 
ber of these workers are low-wage em- 
ployees. | 

The new law was designed to give pro- 
tection to such employees and to raise any 
existing rates, which fall short of the require- 
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ments considered necessary for a minimum 
subsistence. The preamble of the Act states: 


There are persons employed in the state of 
New York at wages insufficient to provide 
adequate maintenance for themselves and their 
families. Such employment impairs the health, 
efficiency and well-being of the persons so 
employed, constitutes unfair competition against 
other employers and their employees, threatens 
the stability of industry, reduces the purchasing 
power of employees, and requires, in many 
instances, that their wages be supplemented 
by the payment of public money for relief 
or other public and private assistance. Em- 
ployment of persons at these insufficient rates 
of pay threatens the health and well-being of 
the people of this state and injures the overall 
economy. 


Accordingly it is the declared policy of the 
state of New York that such conditions be 
eliminated as rapidly as practicable without 
substantially curtailing opportunities for em- 
ployment or earning power. 


Mai Provisions 


The state labour department estimates 
that the new law extends minimum wage 
coverage to 700,000 workers not presently 
covered by either a state minimum wage 
order or by the federal minimum wage 
law. Some employees working for intrastate 
organizations still remain outside the scope 
of the law, however, including taxicab 
drivers, outside salesmen, students, volun- 
teers, apprentices and learners working in 
nonprofit institutions, as well as domestic 
servants, farm workers and other employees 
usually exempted from minimum wage 
legislation. 

As previously indicated, the 10 existing 
minimum wage orders will remain in effect 
except that any rate in the orders of less 
than $1 an hour will be raised to $1 effec- 
tive October 1. Non-hourly rates (unit 
rates, piece rates, weekly rates) will be 
modified by the Industrial Commissioner as 
he deems necessary to carry out the purpose 
of the law. 

For occupations not covered by existing 
orders the Industrial Commissioner will 
issue an order providing for a $1 minimum, 
effective October 1. Allowances from the 
minimum may be permitted by the Com- 
missioner for gratuities, meals, lodging, 
apparel and other ‘items supplied by the 
employer. 

Provision is also made for the establish- 
ment of lower rates for learners, appren- 
tices, handicapped workers and _ students 
employed in resort hotels that are not open 
for more than six months in any year 





where necessary to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment of these 
workers. Regulations may be issued provid- 
ing for employment of such employees at 
subminimum rates under special certificates 
from the Commissioner. Those dealing with 
learners and apprentices may impose limi- 
tations as to time, number, proportion and 
length of service. 

Regulations and allowances are to be 
determined after. public hearings by the 
Commissioner or wage board. 

A nonprofit religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institution will be exempted from 
the statutory minimum and from any 
applicable minimum wage order if it cer- 
tifies under oath to the Commissioner that 
it pays and will continue to pay to all of its 
employees at least $1 an hour, exclusive of 
allowances for meals, lodging, or apparel 
furnished by the employer. 


Precedure 


At the discretion of the Commissioner, or 
upon the petition of 50 or more interested 
residents of the state, an investigation will 
be made to determine whether the wages 
being paid in a particular occupation are 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect the health of the employees 
concerned. If, on the basis of information 


in his possession, the Commissioner is of 
the opinion that a substantial number of 
persons in any occupation are receiving 
wages insufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and health, he must appoint a wage 
board to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations regarding minimum wages and 
regulations for employees in that occupation. 

Wage boards, as before, are to be drawn 
up on a tripartite basis: not more than three 
employer representatives and an equal num- 
ber of employee representatives and public 
members, with one of the public members 
as chairman. The chairman may delegate 
to a tripartite panel of members any or 
all of the powers of the board except those 
relating to the report, which must be 
approved by a majority of the whole board 
before being submitted to the Commis- 
sioner. 

A more expeditious wage board procedure 
has been established. The wage board will 
have to submit its recommendations to the 
Commissioner within a maximum period of 
90 days, instead of 180 days as at present, 
and the Commissioner will have to act on 
the recommendations within 45 days. An 


order will become effective within 30 days 


of issuance, instead of the present 60 days. 


Procedures have also been speeded up by 
providing that it is no longer mandatory for 
the Commissioner to hold public hearings 
before issuing an order. 

As before, an appeal may be taken to 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, which 
must decide, after oral argument, whether 
an order or regulation is contrary to law. 
Employers who appeal from a wage order 
will be required to post security—either by 
bond or bank deposit—if they wish to stay 
proceedings’ against them pending deter- 
mination of the appeal. This is to protect 
workers against negation of wage orders 
through default or dissolution of employers. 
The security requirement, however, may be 
waived by the Board of Standards and 
Appeals if the employer is of strong financial 
responsibility. 

Decisions of the Board of Standards and 
Appeals must be rendered within 60 days 
and are final unless an appeal-is taken to 
the appropriate court within 60 days. 

On his own initiative or on the petition 
of 50 or more residents affected by the 
order, the Commissioner may reconvene 
the wage board after six months or appoint 
a new board to recommend whether the 
minimum wage or regulations should be 
modified. In such cases, the same procedure 
must be followed as when an order is first 
promulgated. 


Standards 


Certain standards are laid down to guide 
wage boards in making their recommenda- 
tions. In no case may the recommended 
wage be in excess of an amount sufficient to 
provide adequate maintenance and to pro- 
tect the health of employees. Neither may 
the rate be less than $1 an hour except 
in the exceptional cases expressly provided 
for (apprentices, learners, handicapped 
workers, students). A non-hourly rate may 
be set, however, where an hourly rate is 
impracticable, provided the statutory mini- 
mum is safeguarded. The board is also 
given authority to fix wages in accordance 
with the nature of the work performed and 
to set regional differentials where necessary. 

In addition to its suggestions for mini- 
mum wages, a wage board may recommend 
such regulations as it deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the law and to 
safeguard the minimum wage. These may 
include provisions defining the exclusions 
from the Act, regulations governing piece 
rates, incentives and commissions in relation 
to time rates; overtime or part-time rates; 
waiting time and call-in pay rates; split 
shifts, excessive spread of hours and weekly 
guarantees; allowances for gratuities and 
for meals, lodging, apparel or other services 
and facilities. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of April down 13 per cent from number at 
previous month-end, up 17 per cent from year-earlier total. Seasonal benefit 
and fishing claimants down from month earlier but up from same month of 1959° 


Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 29 numbered 714,900, of 
whom 228,600 were claimants for seasonal 
benefit. This total was 13 per cent lower 
than the total of 823,000 (248,500 seasonal 
benefit) on March 31, but 17 per cent 
higher than the total of 610,800 (228,400 
seasonal benefit) on April 30, 1959. 

Seasonal benefit claimants on April 29 
comprised 32 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 30 per cent on March 31 and 
37 per cent at the end of April last year. 
Fishing seasonal benefit claimants num- 
bered 13,100 on April 29, compared with 
23,900 on March 31 and 11,400 on April 
30, 1959. The marked decline in the number 
of these claimants during April reflects the 
combined effect of the resumption of fishing 
and the exhaustion of benefit rights. 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is forwarded for 
computation. Consequently the count of 
claimants at any given time inevitably in- 
cludes some whose claims are in process. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during April numbered 214,600, which was 
24 per cent fewer than the 283,500 claims 
submitted in March but 3.7 per cent more 
than the total of 206,900 in April 1959. The 
decline during April this year is consider- 
ably greater than it was in the same month 
last year, when it was only 10 per cent. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 732,900 for April, 
733,000 for March, and 640,200 for April 
1959: 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.18 in April, $22.20 in March and 
$21.29 in April 1959. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. Consequently 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





Insurance Registrations 


The annual renewal of insurance books 
takes place during May. Consequently, the 
usual statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to em- 
ployees are not available for the month of 
April. They will, however, be ready for 
the month of May. As the figures are cumu- 
lative, those issued as at May 31 will include 
all new entrants to the insured population 
from April 1. 


Employers registered at April 30 num- 
bered 327,590, an increase of 954 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 6,514 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,904 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 131 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,479 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 153 cases, 
24 against employers and 129 against 
claimants.t Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,851.? 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled $22,- 
194,917.24+ compared with $32,588,270.44 


tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


in March and $14,581,844.02 in April 1959. 
Benefits paid in April totalled $61,767,- 
880.267 compared with $74,837,064.30 in 
March and $59,930,502.62 in April 1959. 


The balance in the fund on April 30 was 
$324,986,215.821; on March 31 it was 
$365,892,232.95 and on April 30 last year, 
$454,462,498.91. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1729, April 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on December 1, 
1959. He had been employed as a route 
driver from January 1, 1959 to November 
28, 1959, when he was dismissed because 
“I lost my driver’s licence and there were 
no other openings other than drivers at 
the present time”. The employer confirmed 
the claimant’s statement. 


The offence for which the claimant’s 
driving licence was suspended was one of 
impaired driving and took place outside 
his working hours and while he was driving 
his own car. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
November 29 to January 9, 1960, inclusive, 
on the ground that he had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct 
(section 60 (1) of the Act). The insurance 
Officer based his decision on Umpire’s 
decision CUB-1065. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he appeared at the 
hearing of his case in Toronto on January 
26: 


The majority of the board in a brief 
decision dismissed the appeal and main- 
tained the disqualification. The dissenting 
member of the board expressed the follow- 
ing views: 

... His conviction was unrelated to his job 
and his employer stated that he would have 
retained him if another job had been avail- 
able. There was no industrial misconduct and 
the claimant’s appeal should be upheld. I would 
advise the claimant to appeal the majority 
decision to the Umpire. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant’s employment as a route driver 
was dependent on his possession of his 
motor vehicle operator’s licence. Conse- 
quently, the retention of such a licence had 
a direct relationship to his particular kind 
of occupation and it was his solemn duty, 
as an employee, to take the utmost precau- 
tion at all times, even when he was driving 
his own automobile during non-working 
hours, to safeguard that licence as a most 
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treasured possession. This, the record shows, 
he failed to do; and such failure, in my 
opinion, is “misconduct” within the meaning 
of that expression in section 60 (1) of the 
Act, and I so decide. 


In view of the foregoing, the claimant 
is subject to disqualification. However, as 
it appears to have been his first offence of 
that kind and as the employer’s reason for 
dismissing him was solely because of the 
suspension of his licence, I consider that 
the period of disqualification should be 
reduced to one week, and I so direct. 

But for this modification the claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1738, May 6, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a young married woman, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on November 28, 
1958, and was registered for employment as 
a secretary. She had worked as such for a 
law firm in Vancouver at a salary of $225.00 
a month from July 28, 1958 to November 
14, 1958, when she voluntarily left because 
of pregnancy. Her confinement was expected 
to be in March 1959. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit, effective 
November 23, 1958, on the ground that 
there is a presumption that a claimant who 
voluntarily separates from her employment 
because of pregnancy is not available for 
work, and that such presumption had not 
been rebutted by the claimant (section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 30, 1958, on the 
following grounds: 


1. The appellant is entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefits pursuant to sections 54 and 
60 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, R.S.C. 
1952, as amended, and states that she is 
capable of and available for work as required 
by section 54 (2) (a) of the said Act, and 
that she has so represented herself and regis- 
tered with the National Employment Service. 

2. The said Act and Regulations made there- 
under do not state or presume that a pregnant 
woman is to be presumed to be incapable of 
performing reasonable employment, and no 
such presumption should be made by this 
Board. 


¢All figures for April are subject to revision. 
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3. The Canada Evidence Act, R.S.C. 1952, as 
amended, contains no presumption that a 
pregnant woman is not available for work and 
thus disqualified from receiving benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

4. The Insurance Officer acted in an unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary manner and against the 
evidence and the weight of the evidence in 
refusing the appellant’s claim for benefit in a 
letter to the appellant dated December 4, 1958, 
since the appellant states in good faith that 
she has been and is willing to accept work of 
a reasonable nature up to and including a 
date approximately six weeks before her con- 
finement. The appellant intends to resume 
employment at a date no later than six weeks 
following her confinement. 

5. The reasons given by the Insurance Officer 
for the disqualification of the appellant’s claim 
for unemployment insurance which appear on 
a typewritten sheet of paper annexed to the 
aforesaid letter dated December 4, 1958, are 
irrelevant and contradictory in that although 
the section cited on the face of the letter as 
covering the situation is section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, yet the 
Insurance Officer in his reasons aforesaid has 
attempted to justify his decision on grounds 
covered by section 60(1) of the said Act, 
which contradiction constitutes an error on 
the face of the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

6. The appellant therefore contends that she 
is entitled to her claim for benefit and that 
ee been so entitled since November 23, 

58. 


The claimant filed an affidavit dated 
December 31, 1958, which reads in part: 


... That part of the duties connected with 
my position entailed coming into contact with 
clients who came into the office, and it was 
therefore of the utmost importance that my 
appearance be businesslike and in keeping 
with the formal nature of a law office. 

That I subsequently learned that I was to 
become a mother and could anticipate a sub- 
stantial alteration in my appearance. 

That my duties also required me to perform 

work of an exacting nature, such as taking 
rapid dictation with clients present in the 
room, which resulted in considerable nervous 
strain due to my condition. 
_ That because of my enceinte position, it was 
in my best interests to terminate the employ- 
ment I was engaged in and to obtain a posi- 
tion which was less exacting and which would 
enable me to work beyond the public eye. 

That on the 14th day of November, 1958, 
I resigned my position. On or about the 20th 
day of November, 1958, I received my Insur- 
ance Book in the mail from my employers and 
on or about the 21st day of November, 1958, I 
registered at the National Employment Service 
Office as being capable of, and available for 
work of a more suitable type than that which 
I had previously done. 

That I have reported every Thursday at 8.45 
a.m. since then, or upon such other date as 
so instructed by the National Employment 
Service Office officials, as being capable of and 
available for work of a reasonable nature, 
and that I intend to keep reporting as being 
capable of and available for work until six 
weeks before my anticipated confinement on or 
about the 15th day of March,- 1959. 

That I am in good health now and have been 
ever since I left my previous employment. 


That I am anxious to accept employment 
of a reasonable nature. 
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Appearing in the records is the follow- 
ing medical certificate dated January 12, 
1959; 


This is to advise that (the claimant) has 
been my patient since August 20th, 1958, and 
that I am fully conversant with her condition. 

In my opinion, it was reasonable for her to 
terminate her employment as a legal secretary 
because of the exacting nature of this type of 
work and the nervous strain consequently 
involved. However, it is also my opinion that 
she is quite capable of performing other duties 
of a less exacting nature. 


In passing the appeal documents, etc., to 
the board of referees, the insurance officer 
referred the board to the Umpire’s decisions 
CUBs 930 and 1111. 

The claimant and her lawyer attended 
the hearing of her case by a board of 
referees in Vancouver, B.C., on January 28, 
1959. The board unanimously dismissed the 
appeal and maintained the disqualification 
imposed by the insurance officer. The deci- 
sion reads: 


... The claimant’s counsel developed his 
argument entirely on the basis of the written 
submission which had already been made and 
is part of the record. Substantially his conten- 
tion is one with which this Board is quite 
familiar in that the claimant considers herself 
available for what she describes as “suitable 
employment” and in support of that attitude 
has continued to register at the employment 
office periodically. The claimant was under 
the impression that this matter of reporting 
fulfilled her obligations under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, but in saying also that 
she has been watching the newspapers she does 
not state that she has made any application 
for employment as the result of such study of 
newspaper advertisements. 

The Board has here an entirely familiar 
situation, the issue turning entirely upon the 
meaning of the term ‘available’. The Board 
suggested to the claimant that what the claim- 
ant means by the use of this term is merely 
that she is willing to take a position if offered 
to her, but this does not fulfil the meaning of 
the term “available” so far as the Act and 
the Umpire’s interpretations of the Act are 
concerned. The counsel for the claimant con- 
tended that the Umpire’s decisions quoted were 
not applicable since the situations differed in 
detail. However, it is an underlying principle, 
which is reiterated repeatedly by the Umpire 
in numerous decisions dealing with such situa- 
tions as this, which must govern the insurance 
officer in his interpretation of his responsibili- 
ties and by which this Board also must be 
governed. That principle is particularly applic- 
able to a situation where a claimant resigns on 
account of pregnancy and as in this case, 
states that the nervous strain involved in the 
normal performance of her duties was such 
that she felt she could no longer carry on. 
In view of such a statement and while not 
questioning the claimant’s willingness to take 
a position, it seems reasonable to this Board 
that for the claimant to accept a position 
within the framework of her established 
experience would expose her to more or less 
the same conditions as those from which she 
has resigned. For the reasons she has stated 
the opinion of the Board therefore is that 
the claimant by her own actions has clearly 
established her non-availability and in the 
light of the Umpire’s decisions which have 





been quoted and the principle involved in those 
decisions, the Board is of the opinion that the 
insurance officer has correctly applied the 
provisions of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act 
under which he has ruled that the claimant 
is not available for work and has therefore 
imposed an indefinite disqualification effective 
23 November 1958. 

The Board sustains the insurance officer’s 
ruling and is unable to allow the appeal. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 


The Board sustains the insurance officer’s 
ruling and is unable to allow the appeal. 

The Appellant cannot accept the Board’s 
definition of availability for employment as it 
is applied to the Appellant in this case. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, being a remedial 
Statute, should be given a beneficial construc- 
tion and not a strict construction. It is unfair, 
and indeed ridiculous, to say that the Appel- 
lant is not available for employment within 
the meaning of section 54 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, when she has in fact 
registered with the National Employment 
Agency, a body created by the Government of 
Canada and purporting to be ‘a National 
Clearing House for available employment pos- 
sibilities, every week since being forced to 
resign her previous position. The Appellant 
has shown the utmost good faith and candour 
in stating that she is available for work of 
any reasonable nature—a term wide enough 
surely to put her within the terms and con- 
ditions of the Act, and is surely entitled to 
the benefits created by Statute in such cases. 
The Appellant has discharged the onus lying 
on her to show that she was “available for 
employment” by such. weekly registrations, 
and it is unfair that she should be subjected 
to cross-examination as to every other step 
she has taken, reasonable or otherwise, to 
secure employment of a reasonable nature. The 
Appellant contends that she is entitled to a 
re-hearing by the Umpire of this important 
question, which involves, more than a mere 
principle, an immediate and wide spread matter 
of personal and Statutory right. The Appellant 
further contends that the line of authority 
which has been built up on this question and 
which was followed by the Board of Referees 
in this particular case, is wrong both in fact 
and in Law. 


In addition, the claimant submitted a 
lengthy and elaborate statement of observa- 
tions to the Umpire, wherein she took strong 
exception to the view expressed by the 
Umpire in his many decisions, viz., that 
there is a presumption that a claimant who 
voluntarily leaves her employment because 
of pregnancy is not available for work. She 
contended, in effect, that neither in section 
54 (2) (a) nor in any other section of 
the Act was that stand supported. 


The claimant also requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which was held in 
Vancouver on March 30, 1960. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was repre- 
sented by F. G. Power, an officer of its 
Legal Branch. 


The claimant stated at the hearing that 
she was resting her case on her written 
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submissions and also on- the applicable 
sections of the Act. She stated also, among 
other things, that when she registered for 
work she had explained to the placement 
officer that she rated herself “as being quite 
capable of doing suitable work within my 
knowledge, which would include typing, 
mailing, sorting, filing, dictaphone work, 
etc.” She considered the comment made by 
the board of referees in its decision, to 
the effect that any type of work within the 
scope of her ability would cause nervous 
Strain, as being “completely erroneous”. 
When asked by the Umpire if she had 
looked for a position, she stated: “Not 
strenuously, as I understood that the em- 
ployment office would look for me...I 
read the ads and registered every week. I 
sincerely wanted a- job as I needed the 
money.” 


Mr. Power stated that, in his opinion, the 
claimant had failed to discharge the onus 
placed on her by section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act to prove that she was available for 
work, in that she had voluntarily left her 
employment because of pregnancy and 
without asking her employer for a change 
of duties. To this, the claimant answered 
that there were no opportunities for other 
work in the office. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
only question before me is whether or not 
the claimant has proved that she was 
available for work as from November 23, 
1958. 


In decision CUB-1720 I stated: 


Section 54 (2) (a) of the Act places on each 
individual claimant the burden of proving that 
he was capable of and available for work on 
every day for which he is claiming benefit, 
and as there are no statutory provisions specific- 
ally dealing with pregnant claimants, the ques- 
tion of their availability must be determined 
under the aforementioned section, in the light 
of the particular circumstances of each such 
case. 


As a general rule, to be available for 
work means being able, willing and ready 
to accept at once any suitable employment 
of which there is normally a supply in the 
labour market. 

When no restrictions appear to be con- 
nected with a claimant’s declared willing- 
ness to accept at once suitable employment 
or connected with his employability within 
the normal labour market, the brief state- 
ment which he is called upon to make in 
each weekly report to the local office, viz. 
“I was...available for work on each 
day...” is accepted on its face value and 
regarded as sufficient proof of that which 
is required to be proved under section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act. Such a: brief state- 
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ment, however, cannot be so accepted and 
so regarded when restrictions on his avail- 
ability for work appear or are found to 
exist. 

One such restriction is when, as in the 
present case, a claimant has reported that 
she is pregnant, in which event the presence 
or absence of proof of availability must, 
as a general rule, be judged by the words, 
acts or omissions of the claimant and by 
the possibility of her obtaining work in 
view of the restrictive conditions which 
ordinarily exist in cases of that kind, par- 
ticularly when a claimant has decided to 
leave her employment solely or chiefly 
because of pregnancy. 

A lenient view can usually be taken in 
those cases where pregnancy is found to 
have had: nothing to do with a claimant’s 
unemployment or where it is the employer 
who has taken the initiative in causing the 
unemployment. For obvious reasons, how- 
ever, such a view cannot be adopted in cases 
where it is the claimant who takes the 
initiative to leave her employment because 
of pregnancy, and where it is found that 
employment under the new conditions under 
which she is allegedly willing to work is 
more difficult to obtain than the employment 
which she previously vacated. When those 
new conditions make it almost impossible 
to find the desired employment of the 
claimant either through her efforts or those 
of the local office of the Commission, then 
availability for work no longer exists for 
the purposes of the Act. 

In the instant case, the restrictions which 
the record shows existed in respect of the 
claimant’s availability were those which 
resulted from her desire for work of a 
less exacting nature than that which she 
had performed in her previous position as 
a secretary in the particular law firm which 
she had just left and also because she 
could likely accept or find work of such 


a lighter nature only for a short duration 
in view of her approaching confinement. 

As I pointed out in previous decisions, it is 
impossible for me, in the absence of a refusal 
of suitable employment or without other 
reliable indications that a claimant’s declared 
willingness to work is not genuine, to 
assess the probability of a  claimant’s 
accepting or obtaining work of the desired 
kind if, as in the instant case, the record 
contains no information about the existence 
of that particular kind of work in the area 
where she wishes to work. The adjudicating 
authorities cannot, in law, arbitrarily pre- 
sume that a claimant will automatically 
refuse suitable employment nor assume that 
the conditions of the labour market are 
unfavourable to a claimant. Furthermore, 
in the absence of a definite provision in the 
law, non-availability cannot be inferred 
solely from a claimant’s omission to make 
a personal search for work or from the 
reluctance of certain employers to hire 
pregnant women. 

The advanced stage of pregnancy of the 
claimant could only restrict her availability, 
but in the absence of proof to the contrary 
it would appear safe to say that the labour 
market in a city the size of Wancouver 
could provide work on a temporary basis, 
of the kind the claimant desired, i.e., typing, 
mailing, sorting, filing, dictaphone work, 
etc., particularly in view of her outstanding 
qualifications. 

As we are dealing here with a borderline 
case, for the above reasons and because the 
record shows that the claimant’s good faith 
is unquestionable, I decide to resolve any 
doubts I have in her favour and to allow 
the claimant’s appeal in respect of the period 
mentioned in her affidavit of December 31, 
1958 as being that for which she would 
be available for work, viz., from November 
23, 1958, until six weeks before the date 
of her confinement. 





Union Asks Unemployment Insurance Coverage for Hospital Workers 


A request that 90,000 non-professional hospital employees who are now excluded 
should be brought under the Unemployment Insurance Act was made in a brief presented 
last month to a federal Cabinet committee by the National Union of Public Employees 


(CEC): 


The brief argued that whatever excuse there might have been in the past for granting 
immunity to hospitals “from the moral and legal obligations which must be met by 
other employers,” this excuse had been removed “by the introduction of hospital insurance 
which now covers the overwhelming majority of Canadians and which guarantees the 


income of the hospitals.” 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, said that the question of bringing these 
employees under unemployment insurance was receiving constant consideration. 

The brief was presented by NUPE President William Buss of Toronto, and R. P. 
Rintoul, Ottawa, National Director. The Union represents close to 45,000 workers. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 192 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

. (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 

; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 

in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 

from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 

wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 

legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. weil... 1 $ 3,070.00 
Defence Production (April Report) .......0.000000000.. 83 599,848.00 
Defence Production (May Report) ........00.0000.... 88 294,227.00 
EEO HIGe= Atel sk Me. EN, LAY, «inet ROTA Ty 15 226,377.87 
ie own). saad A) Ie Bay. Wall oT am el UbY N: 13 70,748.36 











The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. f 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of : 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
‘provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 


a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by. the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $6,023.70 was collected from 9 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to 
the 144 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Highland Village Marsh N S: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dyke and/or 
drainage works, Project NS 97. Alma N B: Gerard A Fougere, construction of implement 
shed & potato storage bldg, Potato Breeding Sub-Station. Memramcock Marsh N B: Eric 
Stiles, construction of dyke and/or drainage works, Project NB 58. Bearverlodge Alta: 
D & B Construction Ltd, construction of controlled temperature & humidity rooms, 
Apiary Bldg, Experimental Farm. Saanichton B C: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & 
erection of greenhouses & header house extension, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N S: Quemar Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for school extensions 
(DND 5/55 & 6/57), HMCS Shearwater. Eastern Passage N S: McFadden Hardware, 
exterior painting of 171 housing-units. Montreal Que: Leon M Adler Inc, construction of 
122 housing units, phase 3 (FP 1/56), Jeanne Mance Project; Metallic Industries Ltd,* 
repairs to roofs & smokestack, Benny Farm; W Collins Reg’d,* exterior painting of 200 
garages; Benny Farm; Delphis Cote Ltd,* reroofing of garages, Benny Farm; Girard 
Construction, interior painting of 45 apartments, Villeray Terrace & 150 apartments, 
Benny Farm. Sorel & Tracy Que: Jean Hayart, exterior painting of 60 houses. Bracebridge 
Ont: Modern Home Supply,* exterior painting. Brantford Ont: Abbotsford Homes Ltd, 
construction of 50 housing units (FP 3/58). North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of 4 classrooms & gymnasium extension to school (DND 5/59). Greater 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting (1960 program). Edmonton Alta: 
Continental Landscapers Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 
10/58). Comox B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
100 houses (DND 6/58). 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of four class- 
room extension to school, RCAF. Station. Summerside P FE J; Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
rehabilitation of runways, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N_S: Walker & Hall Ltd, replace- 
ment of wharf, RCN Degaussing Range. Cornwallis N S: RA Douglas Ltd, construction 
of earth fill dam & appurtenances, Cady Lake, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, extension of water sewerage services to new PMQ area, 
RCAF. Station: Halifax N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing of Adminis- 
tration Bldg No. S17, HMCS Stadacona; EP -Electric Products Co Ltd, construction of 
transformer substation, HMC Dockyard. Bagotville Que: Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
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Co Ltd, application of fire retardant coating within hangars, RCAF Station. Camp 
Petawawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior painting & floor finishing, 
Medical Equipment Depot; Universal Electric (Div of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd), *installation of magnetic starter switches at 40 vehicle garage bldgs. 
Uplands Ont: Avro Aircraft Ltd, *supply & installation of control racks, console & 
accessory equipment, etc, high speed wind tunnel, NAE. Comox B C: Blanchet Bros, 
application of fire retardant coating, hangar No. 1 & leantos, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Torbay Nfld: Fry’s Engineering Co Ltd, replacement of steam boilers, RCAF Station. 
Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of lean-to reinforcing, bldg No. 
15 (ice rink), RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Standish Bros Reg’d, brush control, 
various areas. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of 254 PMQs. Centralia Ont: Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, construction of asphalt pavement 
overlay on PMQ roads, RCAF Station. Hagersville Ont: Richards Wilcox Canadian Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of vehicle doors, hangars Nos. 5, 6 & 7. Ottawa Valley Test 
Line Sites Ont: Eugene Young, dismantling, crating, loading, etc, of all towers, masts 
& associated hardware located at Fitzroy Harbour, Haley & Alice to Gloucester. Gimli Man: 
Buhle Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs & schools, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, resurfacing concrete roads, Currie Barracks. Vancouver 
BC: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of reinforced 
concrete slab floors, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Sydney N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Lakeburn N B: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, removal of spalled & broken concrete, etc, RCAF Detachment. 
Moncton N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, application of fire retardant paint to walls & ceiling 
of Issue Section Bldg 31, No. 5 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Saint John N B: Frank E 
Wetmore, alterations & additions in Dome & Administration Bldg, HMCS Brunswicker. 
Bagotville Que: Gustave Morin, exterior painting of bulk fuel storage tanks, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, overhaul of filtration equipment to swimming 
pool in barrack area, 6769 Notre Dame St East. Parent Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
replacement of 25 poles of power distribution line, RCAF Station; Paquin Construction 
Co Ltd, paving of various areas, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: F E Dayus Co Ltd, replacing 
shingles & SIS rolled roofing on bldgs, RCAF Station. Falconbridge Ont: Denis Biro, 
interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont:.J Downey & Son, repairs to 
plaster & painting of bldg No. 12, Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area; Leslie Stratfore 
Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, repairs to flooring. bldg C-6, Vimy Barracks. Ottawa 
Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, replacing bricks, repointing &’ exterior painting, 
drill hall, Cartier Square. Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station; Progress Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting of main hangar overhead 
doors, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: Dales Bros Ltd, crushing, hauling & tail- 
spreading of gravel on road. Penhold Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Holberg B C: Webb & Trace Excavators Ltd, removal of rock by drilling & 
blasting, RCAF Station. 


Department of Justice 


Springhill N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, erection of steam generating plant & 
installation of outside service lines, New Institution. St Vincent de Paul Que: Omega 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of laundry bldg No. 13, Leclerc (New Quebec) 
Institution. 

National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J A Albert Jean & Co Ltee, construction of rest room, Shed 42; The 
Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharf areas at Sections 39-40. Quebec Que: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of shed 19. Vancouver B C: General Construction Co Ltd, paving 
of low-level roadway to Centennial Pier. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, construction of combustion research 
annex, Montreal Road Laboratories. 
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Department of Public Works 


Herring Neck Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction 
of wharf. Hare Bay Nfld: Lionel Glover, wharf repairs. Long Pond (Manuels) Nfld: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, replacement of west breakwater. St John’s Nfld: Benson 
Builders Ltd, alterations & additions to Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg, for Dept of Northern 
Affairs & National Resources. Terra Nova National Park Nfld: McNamara Construction 
of Newfoundland Ltd, bituminous base course & guide fence, Mile 10 to Mile 25, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Georgetown P E I: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Queen’s 
Wharf. Rustico Harbour P E I: L E Wellner Jr, breakwater repairs. Savage Harbour 
P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Wood Islands P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, concrete paving of wharf area. Blue Rocks (Sandy Cove) N S: Cyril J Feeney, 
repairs to breakwater. Broad Cove Marsh N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater 
repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts & base course, Mile 29.5 to Mile 33.5, Cabot Trail; Grant Mills Ltd, construction 
of Grande Anse River Bridge, Mile 24.75. Ecum Secum N S: Charles L Wisen, wharf 
reconstruction. Flat Mud Island N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, breakwater replace- 
ment. New Glasgow N S: MacDougall Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Pictou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, demolition of marine structures. Sandy Cove N S: Campbell 
& Grant Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Windsor N S: Central Construction Co, 
erection & completion of federal bldg. Bathurst N B: Tracy Construction Inc, construction 
of wharf. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing & Supply Co Ltd, alterations to shooting 
range ventilation, RCMP Garage. Saint John N B: Standard Window Cleaning Co, cleaning 
windows, federal bldgs; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of shops bldg for Dept 
of Transport. Seal Cove N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, harbour improvements. Stonehaven 
N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Cap Aux Meules Que: 
Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction of shed. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, construction of retaining wall. Kamouraska Que: Leon LaPlante, repairs to downstream 
wharf. Montreal Que: Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd,* laundering of venetian 
blinds in federal bldgs for fiscal year 1960-61. Petite Riviere Est Que: Emile Cloutier, 
reconstruction of jetty. Port St Francois Que: Rolland Lemire, construction of protection 
wall. St Felix de Cap Rouge Que: Ste Foy Construction Ltee, construction of protection 
wall. Schefferville Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Stanstead 
Que: Jean-Marie Cote, repairs & alterations, federal bldg. Caledonia Ont: Lester Shoalts 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Chatham Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, repairs 
to retaining wall. Hamilton Ont: City Window Cleaning Co, window cleaning, federal 
bldgs. Lavigne Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, construction of tourist wharf. Ottawa Ont: J A 
Jones Construction Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of applied physics laboratories for 
National Research Council, Montreal Road; Maintenance & Construction Co, asphalt 
resurfacing of entire penthouse floor, Food & Drug Laboratory, Department of National 
Health & Welfare, Tunney’s Park; Acme Services & Maintenance Co, interior cleaning, 
Colonel By Towers Bldg; A G Reed, installation of buzzer system throughout Sir Charles 
Tupper Bldg, Riverside Drive; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of concrete sample 
freeze-thaw unit, Public Works Testing Laboratory; Louis G Fortin Construction, altera- 
tions to No 5 Temporary Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving furniture & equipment 
from various bldgs to Sir Charles Tupper Bldg, Riverside Drive. Owen Sound Ont: 
McArthur Construction Co, replacement of waling (Stage 2).Penetanguishene Ont: Keene 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of floats. Port Arthur-Fort William Ont: Raymond 
International Co Ltd, harbour terminal construction (Stage 3), Lakehead Harbour Ter- 
minal. Remi Lake Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, wharf repairs. Sioux Lookout Ont: Eric Ruben 
Norman, construction of nurses’ residence & doctors’ residence, Sioux Lookout Hospital for 
Dept of National Health & Welfare, Indian Health Services Branch. Toronto Ont: P C 
Toft Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “C”’, Queen St W; Mathews Conveyer Co, 
installation of additional conveyors & chutes for distributors, Terminal “A” & City 
Delivery Bldgs. Banff National Park Alta: Blaine Construction Ltd, bituminous stabilized 
base course, Mile 49 to Mile 68, Banff-Jasper Highway. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: 
Goodrich & Treiber, construction of three bedroom staff unit for Dept of Citizenship 
& Immigration, Gleichen (Old Sun). Jasper National Park Alta: Square M Construction 
Ltd, & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime, Mile 96.6 to 
Mile 104.5, Banff-Jasper Highway. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Getkate Masonry Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of three bedroom staff unit for Dept of Citizenship & Immi- 
gration. Bella Coola B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, harbour improvements. Campbell River 
BC: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, repairs to wharf. Mission City B C: The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Pemberton B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, 
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completion of bldg to provide Nurses’ Residence & Health Centre, Indian Health Centre. 
Port Alberni B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, improvements to fishing harbour. Port Hardy 
B C: C J Oliver (V I) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Queen Charlotte 
City B C: Dyck Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Rae 
N W T: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts & crushed 
rock surfacing, access road. Watson Lake Y T: Pembina River Construction Ltd, grading, 
culverts & bridges, Mile 0 to Mile 30, North Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bailey’s Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Carleton Village N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, dredging. East Lower Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. 
St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises du Cap Diamant Ltee, dredging. Valois Que: L J Weber 
Construction, alterations to mail lobby, federal bldg. Coldwater River Ont: Simcoe Dock 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging. Maple Ont: Selby O’Brien, alterations to post office. Oshawa 
Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: A Bruce Benson, alterations 
to basement, No 4 Temporary Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to lighting 
system, No 1 Temporary Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorating, interior painting, Bldg “F’”, 
Mines & Technical Surveys; H G Francis & Sons, supply & installation of exhaust fans, 40 
Lydia St; Band & Cole Ltd, general alterations, 40 Lydia St; L Beaudoin Construction Co, 
alterations to various bldgs, Booth St, Mines & Technical Surveys; J G Bisson Construc- 
tion & Engineering, installation of partitions, 300 LeBreton St; Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction, installation of partitions, Kent-Albert Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, exterior 
painting, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co, general alterations, “B” 
Bldg, Cartier Square; Onix Construction Co, installation of partitions, Daly Bldg; Gendron 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of water storage tank, Daly Bldg; T Landry 
Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from Woods Canadian Bldg to No 8 Temporary Bldg. 
Parry Sound Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Sarnia Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, dredging. Toronto Ont: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Brandon Man: R E 
Turner, renovations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of partitions, Mitchell Copp Bldg. Regina Sask: Hilsden & Co Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg. Douglas B C: Ward & Son Ltd, general alterations to Customs & Immigration 
Bldg. Porpoise Bay B C: Sagra Shipping & Towing Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: B C 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, overhaul of dredge PWD No 322 & auxiliary craft. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to bridge No 3, Des Seigneurs St, 
Lachine Canal. near Brockville Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, supply & 
operation of dredging plant, Mile 136 to 142, Central District, St Lawrence Seaway. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Bonavista Nfid: W Burton & Son Ltd, construction of single dwelling & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Surgeon Head Cove Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction 
Co, construction of double dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling (Bay of Exploits). 
Charlottetown P E I: Bedard Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Halifax 
N S: Allied Aviation Service Co of Newfoundland Ltd, cleaning of new Air Terminal 
Bldg. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd,* overhaul of LCT (MK 8) vessel. Cartierville 
Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, additional development of airport. Montreal (St 
Eustache) Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, relocation of present VOR. Port Menier Que: Fernand 
Belanger & Eusebe Belanger, construction of one double staff dwelling, one two car garage 
& related work. Quebec Que: Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, additional development 
at airport. St Jean Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construction of VOR bldg. Angus Island Ont: 
John Anderson, construction of single dwelling & installation of pump, waterline & elec- 
trical service cable. Oshawa Ont: B & B Cable Service Co Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Winnipeg Man: Bridge & Tank Western Ltd, construction of structural 
steel & steel roof deck for new Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, installation of equipment for terminal services bldgs & its 
services complete for International Airport; Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Terminal 
Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, additional develop- 
ment, International Airport; Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Terminal Construction 
Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of AASR site & ILS for Run- 
way O1 including various bldgs & related work; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 


Co Ltd, construction of foundations & structural reinforced concrete ground floor, Air 
(Continued on page 741) 
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Consumer Price Index, June 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose 0.2 per cent from 127.4 to 127.6 
between May and June this year. The index 
stood at 125.9 at the beginning of June last 
year*. 

In the current period, an increase of 0.5 
per cent in the food index combined with 
fractional gains in the shelter, clothing and 
other commodities and services groups 
accounted for all of the upward movement 
in the total index. The household operation 
index declined fractionally. 


The food index moved from 120.2 to 
120.8 as higher prices were recorded for 
most fresh fruits and vegetables, particu- 
larly apples, cabbage, tomatoes and potatoes, 
and for most meats. Price declines were 
generally limited to eggs and butter. 


The shelter index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 143.5 to 143.8 as both the rent and 
home-ownership components were higher. 


A rise of 0.1 per cent in the clothing 
index, from 110.8 to 110.9, reflected some 
price increases from sales levels of previous 
months and higher prices for other items, 
including men’s work trousers and oxfords. 


Lower prices for coal and fuel oil com- 
bined with sale prices for furniture to offset 
higher prices for textiles and household 
utensils, and the household operation index 
declined 0.1 per cent from 123.1 to 123.0. 

A rise of 0.1 per cent in the “other” 
commodities and services index, from 137.6 
to 137.7, resulted from higher prices for 
gasoline, train fares, pharmaceuticals and 
some personal care items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (June 
1959) were: food 119.1, shelter 141.5, cloth- 
ing 109.2, household operation 122.5 and 
other commodities and services 135.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
decreased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between April and May.* Declines ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in both Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver to 0.4 per cent in Saint 
John. In Toronto and Winnipeg, indexes 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent and the St. 
John’s index increased 0.3 per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in eight cities, 
higher in two. Shelter indexes were up in 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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five cities, down in four cities and unchanged 
in the remaining regional city. Clothing 
indexes showed mixed results: five increased, 
two decreased and three were unchanged. 
Household operation indexes increased in 
six of the ten regional cities, decreased in 
two and were unchanged in the other two 
cities. Other commodities and service group 
indexes rose in five cities, declined in four 
cities and remained unchanged in the re- 
maining regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: Saint John —0.5 to 128.6; Mont- 
real —0.4 to 127.2; Ottawa —0.3 to 127.7; 
Halifax —0.2 to 126.8; Saskatoon-Regina 
—QQ.2 to 123.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 
123.3; Vancouver —0.1 to 128.1; St. John’s 
+0.3 to 115.91; Toronto +0.1 to 129.8; 
Winnipeg +0.1 to 124.8. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) for May stood at 231.3, 
unchanged from the preceding month and 
slightly above last year’s May figure of 
pis oe 

Increases over April in four of the eight 
major groups were offset by decreases in 
two others; the remaining two groups 
showed no change. 

The textile products group index recorded 
the largest upward movement, rising 0.8 
per cent to 231.4 from 229.6 in April. The 
increase: was mainly attributable to higher 
prices for miscellaneous fibre products, raw 
cotton, and cotton fabrics. 

Higher tin and silver prices were mainly 
responsible for an 0.4-per-cent increase in 
the non-ferrous metals group index to 179.7 
from 179.0. The wood products group also 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 307.6 from 306.2. 
The iron products group edged upward by 
0.2 per cent to 256.6 from 256.2. 

The animal products group declined 0.9 
per cent to 241.1 from 243.4 and the veget- 
able products group index eased 0.2 per 
cent to 205.1 from 205.6. 

The non-metallic minerals and chemical 
products group indexes were unchanged at 
185.5 and 188.4, respectively. 


t+ On base June 1951=—100. 
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Yearly Average 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1960 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose again between mid- 
April and mid-May to another peak. It 
increased from 126.2 to 126.3, largely as 
a result of rising food prices and the con- 
tinued steady increase in prices for services. 
In May 1959 it was 124.0. 


The U.S. index has risen in 11 of the 
last 14 months. 


Monthly Average 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was 110.3 at 
mid-April, 0.6 points higher than at mid- 
March and 0.8 points higher than at mid- 
April 1959. 

The U.K. index was 0.1 points lower than 
in January 1959. In the 15 months since 
that date, it has risen in only six, including 
the latest rise. 


Sales dollar profits in Canada’s manufacturing industry in 1959 averaged 5.1 cents, 


compared with 4.6 cents in 1958 when profits were at the lowest point reached during the 
12-year period in which the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has been making surveys 
on the matter. 

Wages and salaries (all wages and salaries including management salaries, directors’ 
fees, payments to employees for holidays and in connection with profit sharing or 
production incentive plans, unless such payments are distributed only upon retirement of 
employee or some similar basis) accounted for 21.9 per cent of the sales dollar profits, 
or $2,091,598,000. 

Employee benefits (payments to pension plans, group life, sickness or hospitalization 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, medical services, cafeterias, 
welfare funds, 25-year clubs, etc.) accounted for 1.7 per cent of the sales dollar profits. 

Federal and provincial taxes in 1959 amounted to 4.2 cents in each dollar of sales. 

The survey covered 1,043 companies distributed throughout Canada’s 10 provinces. 
Their net sales during 1959 amounted to $9,420,802,000 and they employed 462,935 
persons during the 12 months covered by the study. 


Pies) 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Labour Gazette. List No. 141. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in 
Logging Operations, 1955. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 46. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in the 
Concrete Brick and Block Industry, 1957. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 34. 


Annual Reports 


3. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., NEw York. Annual Report, 1959. 
New York [1960?] Pp. 13. 


4. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., NEW YORK. BOARD OF WHITE COLLAR 
WorkKsHops. Annual Report, White Collar 
Workshops, 1959. New York [1959] Pp. 8. 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF 
LaBour. Annual Report for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1959. Victoria, 1960. Pp. 104. 


6. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Esti- 
mates of Families in Canada, 1959. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 7. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND IMMIGRATION. STATISTICS SECTION. Jm- 
migration Statistics, 1959. Ottawa, 1960. 
Pps 26, 

8. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFICE. National Income and Expenditure, 
1959. London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 79. 


9. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Calendar Year ending 
December 31, 1959. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 100. 

10. Nova ScoTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarD. Report for 1959. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 28. 

11. U.S. CoNGREss. JoINrT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. 1960 Joint Economic Report; 
Report of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States on the 
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January 1960 Economic Report of the 
President with Minority and Other Views. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 98. 


12. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Annual 
Report, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
205, 


Apprenticeship 


13. LIEPMANN, KATE. Apprenticeship; an 
Enquiry into its Adequacy under Modern 
Conditions. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1960. 

An investigation of apprenticeship in the 
engineering, printing and building industries 
in the Bristol (England) area in the years 
1954 to 1956. 

14. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Selected Apprenticeship Schedules 
covering Industrial Plant and Equipment 
Maintenance Trades. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 181. 


Business 


15. BARBER, CLARENCE LYLE. Inventories 
and the Business Cycle, with Special Refer- 
ence to Canada. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 132. 

“Part 1 contains a theoretical analysis of 
the relation of inventories and inventory fluc- 
tuations to the business cycle . .. Part II is 
a study of inventory flunctuations in Canada 
over the period from 1918 to 1950 .. .” 


16. TOWER, RALPH BURNETT. A Hand- 
book of Small Business Finance. 4th ed. 
Rev. by Staff Members of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Washington, Small 
Business Administration, 1960. Pp. 80. 

Contents: Financial Statements. Financial 
Management. Ratios and Turnover Rates. 
Banking Relationships. Term Loans, Accounts 
Receivable, and Inventory Financing. Some 
Current Sources of Financial Assistance for 
Small Manufacturers. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Lending Program. The Small 
Business Administration’s Investment Pro- 
gram. The Cash Budget. 


Economic Conditions 


17. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Manual on 
Economic Development Projects. New York, 
United Nations, 1958. Pp. 242. 

Prepared by the: U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America and the Technical 
Assistance Administration. 


18. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Cooperation for Economic 
Progress: Europe, ECE; Asia and the Far 


East, ECAFE; Latin America, ECLA; 
Africa, ECA. New York, United Nations, 
1960. Pp. 58. 


“A cumulative account of the activities and 
achievements of the regional economic com- 
missions from the time of their inception 
through the end of 1958 and, in some in- 
stances, into early 1959.” 


Education 


19. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Trade-Union Training in Europe. 
Paris, OEEC, 1959. 2 Volumes. 

These two volumes examine educational 
and training activities carried out by unions 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, The Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

20. INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH, SASKATOON, 1959. 
[Proceedings] Invitational Conference on 
Educational Research, Saskatoon, Septem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1959. [Toronto] Canadian 
Education Association [1960?] Pp. 196. 

Proceedings published with the co-operation 
of Imperial Oil Limited. The participants in 
this conference are engaged professionally in 
some aspect of educational research. They 
discussed recent developments and needs in 
this type of activity. This book consists of a 
summary of the proceedings; papers on var- 
ious aspects of educational research in Can- 
ada; and, regional reports for the Atlantic 
Provinces and for each of the other provinces. 

21. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Teaching 
as a Career, by John B. Whitelaw, Shirley 
Radcliffe [and] Florence Friedlander. Wash- 


ington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 34. 


22. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Teaching 
opportunities, 1959 ed. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 39. 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Supervision to 
improve Instruction in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 19. 


*. . . Concerned with supervision of an 
educational program designed to meet the 
vocational needs of a person engaged in dis- 
tribution and marketing.” 


Electronic Data Processing 


24. MCCRACKEN, DANIEL D. Program- 
ming Business Computors, by Daniel D. 
McCracken, Harold Weiss and Tsai-hwa 
Lee. New York, Wiley, 1959. Pp. 510. 


Deals with the application of electronic 
peeve to business data processing prob- 
ems. 


25. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, N.J. INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
LABOR RELATIONS. Office Automation and 
White Collar Employment, by Georgina H. 
Smith. New Brunswick, N.J., 1959. Pp. 26. 


The author points out some changes in 
Staffing and in office routines brought about 


by the introduction of electronic data proc- 
essing systems. With the introduction of these 
systems there will be less demand for un- 
skilled office workers but more demand for 
trained technicians to run the machines. If 
office clerks were trained in the simpler 
aspects of programming and computer opera- 
tion this would prevent replacement of staff 
by the machines and would provide a supply 
of technicians. 


Employment Management 


26. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Labor Turnover: Calculation and 
Cost, by Frederick J. Gaudet. New York, 
¢1960: Ppt. 


An analysis of what has been written on 
the calculation of labour turnover and its 
cost. Chapter titles are: Methods of measur- 
ing Labor Turnover. Calculating the Cost of 
Labor Turnover. Beyond the Statistics: Re- 
lated Factors in Labor Turnover. Attacking 
the Labor Turnover Problem. 


27. BEER, STAFFORD. Operational Research 
and Personnel Management. Part I by Staf- 
ford Beer; Part II by R. W. Revans. Lon- 
don, Institute of Personnel Management, 
e159? Pp. 25. 


“Operational research involves the applica- 
tion of the methods of science to operations 
—whether military . . . industrial, economic, 
or of any other kind. It has to consider 
systems of men and machines, materials and 
money; it is concerned with the regulation of 
these systems, with their decision processes, 
with their operation for maximum profit or 
minimum wastage or optimum use of re- 
sources.” The first part discusses how an 
operational research department works in one 
firm. The second paper deals with the appli- 
cation of operational research to the problem 
that some hospitals in Manchester had in re- 
taining nurses. Investigation showed, in this 
case, “that the hospital that can keep its staff 
longer can also deal with its patients more 
quickly.” 

28. BROOKSHIRE, MARJORIE SHEPHERD. 
Absenteeism. Los Angeles, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
c1960. Pp. 75. 

Describes the problem of absenteeism and 
discusses the methods used to deal with it. 

29. CROOME, HONOR MINTURN (SCOTT). 
Human Problems of Innovation. Based on 
a Study of Some Scottish Firms by Tom 
Burns and G. M. Stalker. London, HMSO, 
1960) -Pp.3o. 


A short account of problems in the manage- 
ment of some Scottish firms developing new 
electronics products. 


Fringe Benefits 


30. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Fringe Benefits. Wash- 
ington, c1960. Pp. 13. 


Based on data submitted by 115 executives. 
Discusses the cost of providing fringe bene- 
fits, fringe benefits versus pay increases, and 
new and prospective fringe benefits, etc. 


BT 


31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Pro- 
visions for Income Security in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. -PpA2de 


The four types of income security plans 
discussed in this pamphlet are: 1. Reporting 
pay—‘“a guarantee of a minimum amount of 
pay to a worker who reports to work at the 
usual hour and is informed that there is no 
work available for him on that day’; 2. Layoff 
benefits—those paid to a laid-off worker, such 
as a supplemental unemployment benefit plan; 
3. Accident and sickness disability indemnity 
insurance; and, 4. Guaranteed employment or 
wages. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH.. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December, 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 26. 


33. Portus, JOHN HEREFORD. The Devel- 
opment of Australian Trade Union Law. 
Carlton, Melbourne University Press, 1959. 
Pee Gis 

Traces the development of the English back- 
ground of Australian law, and the development 
of Australian law and its interpretation. Dis- 
cusses, among other things, the development 
of compulsory arbitration, voluntary and com- 
pulsory unionism, the registration of trade 
unions, government control over trade union 
affairs and penal strike legislation. 

34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws, a 
Comparison of Major Provisions with 
Recommended Standards. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. [34]. 


35. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DivI- 
SIONS. Report submitted to the Congress in 
Accordance with the Requirements of Sec- 
tion 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 76. 


Consists of three parts. Part 1 is a summary 
of the Divisions’ activities in administering 
the Act during the fiscal year 1959. Part 2 
summarizes 1959 data on employment, wage 
structures and occupational differentials. Part 
3 contains two studies of the effects of mini- 
mum wage rates established through industry 
eee proceedings for industries in Puerto 

erek 


Labour Organization 


36. B.C. FEDERATION OF LABOUR ROECy: 
Proceedings, Fourth Convention, October 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1959, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, 1959. 1 Volume (various pag- 
ings). 

37. BARBASH, JACK, Ed. Unions and 
Unions and Union Leadership: their Human 
Meaning. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 1959. 
Pp. 348. on 
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Discusses such topics as collective bargain- 
ing, labour racketeering, industrial disputes, 
the Negro worker in unions, and government 
intervention in the labour movement. 


38. PUBLIC SERVICES INTERNATIONAL. The 
P.S.1, in Italy. London [1959?] Pp. 23. 

Contents: The Trade Union Position in 
Italy, by Claudio Cruciani. The Problem of 
Unity of the Italian Trade Union Movement, 
by Enzo dalla Chiesa. Trade Unionism in 
the Public Services, by Alberto Ghezzi. Appeal 
of the PSI to Salaried Employees and Workers 
in the Public Services of Italy, by Paul Tofahrn, 
General Secretary of the P.S.I. 


39. SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF NorTH AMERICA. CANADIAN DISTRICT. 
VANCOUVER. INVESTIGATION (COMMITTEE. 
Report. Vancouver, 1960. Pp. 8. 


The Vancouver Branch of the Canadian Dis- 
trict of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America set up an Investigation Com- 
mittee to look into and report to the mem- 
bership on “acts of violence which, it is 
charged, are being perpetrated on the Van- 
couver waterfront.” 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
ReEpoRTS. Guide for reporting your Union 
Finances. How to complete Labor Organiza- 
tion Financial Report LM-2; Instructions 
for Unions required to use LY-2 in com- 
plying with Sect. 201(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 27. 

“The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 requires every [Amer- 
ican] labor organization to file annually with 
the Secretary of Labor a financial report con- 
taining information in such detail as may be 
necessary accurately to disclose each labour 
organization’s financial condition and opera- 
tions for its preceding fiscal year.” This book- 
let contains a sample form filled out and an 
explanation of the meaning of each question 
asked in the Report. 


41. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Collective Bargaining Clauses: Company 
Pay for the Time spent on Union Business. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 46. 


*.. Deals with provisions in collective bar- 
gaining agreements designed to protect... 
union representatives, when so engaged [as shop 
stewards or committeemen, etc.], from loss of 
wage income, or to limit the amount of com- 
pensable time available for these activities.” 


42. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Final Report... 
pursuant to S. Res. 44 and 249, 86th Con- 
Gress. Washington, GPO, 1960. 4 Volumes. 


Covers the activities of the Committee during 
1958 and 1959. Some of the topics discussed 
are secondary boycotts; political campaign 
contributions by labour and management; 
James R. Hoffa and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; the criminal syndicate in 
the U.S.; the Kohler Strike at Kohler, Wis., 
involving the Kohler Company and the UAW; 
and certain aspects of the coin-operated amuse- 
ment and vending machine industry. 





Labour Supply 


43. BERDIE, RALPH FREIMUTH. Manpower 
and the Schools. Melbourne, Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1956. 
Po 3ru2. 

A survey based on replies to a questionnaire 
on educational and occupational plans which 
was submitted to Australian school children. 

44. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. 
Studies in Unemployment. Prepared for 
the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, United States Senate pursuant to 
S. Res. 196, 86th Congress. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 432. 

A study of unemployment conditions and of 
unemployment as it relates to young people, 


older workers, women workers, Negroes, auto- 
mation, labour mobility, etc. 


Labouring Classes 


45. AFRICAN REGIONAL TRADE UNION 
CONFERENCE. 1ST, ACCRA, GHANA, 1957. 
Report of the First African Regional Trade 
Union Conference held at Accra, Ghana, 
14-19, January, 1957. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1958. 
Pp. 188. 

Conference sponsored by the ICFTU. Dele- 
gates and observers from 17 African countries 
and from other international trade unions and 
agencies attended this conference. They dis- 
cussed trade union development in Africa, the 
economic and social tasks of the trade union 
movement, and methods for continued co-oper- 


ation and co-ordination among free African 
trade unions. 


46. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W., ed. A Dec- 
ade of Industrial Relations Research, 1946- 
1956. Editors: Neil W. Chamberlain, Frank 
C. Pierson [and] Theresa Wolfson. [1st ed.] 
New York, Harper [1958] Pp. 205. 

Contents: Union Government and Union 
Leadership, by Joel Seidman and Daisy L. 
Tagliacozzo. Collective Bargaining, by Joseph 
Shister. Wage Determination in Theory and 
Practice, by Melvin Reder. The Economic 
Effects of Unionism, by George H. Hildebrand. 
Employee Benefit Plans, by Robert Tilove. 
ue Labor Movement Abroad, by Adolf Sturm- 
thal. 

47. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Labor 
Policy in a Democracy, by Murray Edel- 
man. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 96-100. 

The author says, “In the states we recognize 
as democratic, labor is permitted to try to 
organize changes in economic practice and in 
public policy.” 

48. INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 5th CONGRESS, THE HAGUE, 1872. 
The First International: Minutes of the 
Hague Congress of 1872, with Related 
Documents. Edited and translated by Hans 
Gerth. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press,..1958:..Pp.,315¢ 


The International Workingmen’s Association 
was founded in 1864 in London and disbanded 
in 1876. Among its prominent members were 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. At_ this 
Hague Congress Karl Marx succeeded in his 
attempt to move the headquarters of the 
General Council of the Association. 


49. YOUNG CHRISTIAN WoRKERS. CANADA. 
JEUNESSE OUVRIERE CHRETIENNE. La jeu- 
nesse travailleuse du Canada francais; mani- 
feste de la JOC canadienne. Montreal, 1959. 
Pp. 68. 


Occupations 


50. INTER AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. Occupational Classification for the 
1960 Census of America (COTA-1960) 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 61. 


51. PANT, PITAMBAR. Occupational Pat- 
tern in Manufacturing Industries, India 
1956, by Pitambar Pant and M. Vasudevan. 
Delhi, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, 1959. Pp. 448. 


Old Age Pensions 


52. TILOVE, ROBERT. Pension Funds and 
Economic Freedom. [A Report to the Fund 
for the Republic. New York, Fund for the 
Republic, 1959] Pp. 91. 

Considers the effect of private pension plans 
on labour mobility and the possibility of a 
“concentration of economic power as a result 
of the acquisition of common stock by self- 
insured pensions funds.” 


53. U.S. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Your Retirement System; Questions and An- 
swers concerning the Federal Civil Service 
Retirement Law. April 1959. Washington, 
Gro mig 9 rp. 38. 


Older Workers 


54. CLARK, SAMUEL DELBERT. The Em- 
ployability of the Older Worker, a Review 
of Research Findings. Ottawa, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, 1959. Pp. [30]. 

A summary of research findings in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the U.S. with comments 
on these findings. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Comparative Job Performance by Age: 
Office Workers. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 36, 

This study comprised six age groups. The 
survey of about 6,000 workers showed that 
large proportions of workers in the older 
age groups exceeded the average performance 
of the younger age groups; the older workers 
had a steadier work output, with less variation, 
from week to week, than the younger age 
groups. The findings of the survey did demon- 
strate, however, the need for individual evalua- 
tion of workers. 
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Political Parties 


56. InvinGc, JOHN ALLAN. The _ Social 
Credit Movement in Alberta. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959, Pp. 369. 

“ ..An analysis of the rise of the Social 
Credit movement in Alberta during the forma- 
tive years between 1932 and 1935.” 

57. LaBouR Party (GT. BriT.). Report 
of the 58th Annual Conference held in 
Blackpool, November 28 and November 29, 
1959. London, 1959. Pp. 215. 


58. LYMAN, RICHARD WALL. The First 
Labour Government, 1924. London, Chap- 


man & Hall, 1957. Pp. 302. 

The first Labour government took office on 
January 22, 1924 and resigned on November 4, 
1924 after its defeat in the election of October, 
1924. The author examines the achievements 
of the first Labour government and the reasons 
for its defeat. 


Productivity 


59. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Meeting the Productivity Challenge; 
the Nature of the Challenge and Some 
Practical Approaches. New York, c1960. 
PO. 02. 

“In this report, informed observers of and 
participants in the contemporary industrial 
relations scene discuss the meaning of produc- 
tivity, how it should be measured, the causes 
and consequences of featherbedding and other 
‘anti-productivity’ factors, and the effects on our 
national productivity of current labor relations 
practices and union policies. Other contributors 
describe some practical approaches for meet- 
ing the productivity challenge through effective 
political action, organization planning, em- 
ployee motivation, and college/industry co-op- 
eration.” 


60. BEAUMONT, RICHARD AUSTIN. Produc- 
tivity and Policy Decisions. New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1959. Pp. 
59. 

Studies the relationship between produc- 
tivity and wages. 

61. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Rais- 
ing Productivity, Conclusions of Three 
International Meetings of Experts. Geneva, 
1959 4P pros: 


The three meetings whose conclusions are 
reported were one held in 1951 dealing with 
systems of payments by result; a second, in 
1952, dealing with the raising of productivity 
in manufacturing industries; and the third, in 
1959, which discussed the experience gained 
from the organization and conduct of national 
productivity programs in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


Social Security 


62. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. The Federal Budget and 
“the General Welfare’. We can afford to 
serve our Human Needs. Washington, 1959. 
Ppa76, 

This pamphlet proposes greater Federal 
grants for education, health purposes, old age 


pensions, unemployment benefits, and public 
assistance in the U.S 
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63. HoUGHAM, GEORGE M. Economic 
Security for the Aged in the United States 
and Canada; a Summary of the Report by 
Dr. Robert M. Clark prepared for the 
Government of Canada and tabled in the 
House of Commons, March 5, 1959. 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1959. 
Pp. 82. 


64. UNITED NATIONS.SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
1953- (HAMMARSKJOLD). The Devel- 
opment of National Social Service Program- 
mes; Report by the Group of Experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. New York, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1959 
[i.e. 1960] Pp. 70. 


Contains the Report by the Group of Ex- 
perts on Social Services; the observations of 
the Secretary-General on the report; and a 
Resolution on this topic of the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. 


65. U.S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Characteristics of State Public Assistance 
Plans under the Social Security Act: Old- 
Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to 
Dependent Children, Aid to Permanently 
and Totally Disabled. Washington, GPO, 
1959 [i.e. 1960] 1 Volume (unpaged). 


Wages and Hours 


66. BULLOCK, PAUL. Standards of Wage 
Determination. Los Angeles, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Califor- 
nia [c1960] Pp. 99. 


Describes and analyzes the standards applied 
by employers, unions, and arbitrators in fixing 
wages. Contents: Comparisons. Cost of Living. 
Ability to pay. Productivity. Family Budgets. 
Purchasing Power. Technical and Miscellaneous 
Factors. 


67. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Wage Policies in an Infla- 
tionary Period. Washington, 1960. Pp. 13. 


Contents: Use of Wage “Patterns”. Main- 
taining Supervisors’ Pay Advantage. White- 
Collar Pay. Offsetting General Increases by 
raising Performance Standards. Wage Escala- 
tion, Deferred Increases, General Increases: 
Pros & Cons. Unit v. Average Labor Cost. 
Breaking the Wage-Cost Spiral. The Wage- 
Boost Price-Increase Relationship. 


68. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. La- 
bour Income, 1926-58. Ottawa, Queen’s 


Printer, 1960. Pp. 45. 


“... Presents...a complete record of annual 
estimates of labour income from 1926, along 
with monthly figures from 1947.” The definition 
of labour income given here is “the total 
of wage, salary, and supplementary labour 
payments made to, or on behalf of, residents of 


Canada, excluding military pay and allow- 
ances.” 
69. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Salary 
Rates, Days and Hours of Work, and Pen- 
sion Plans in Selected Hospitals, August 
1958. Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 62. 


1 


70. GoTTLieB, E. M. Overtime Compen- 
sation for Exempt Employees. New York, 
American Management Association, c1960. 
Poo: 


Based on an AMA survey conducted to 
determine in what circumstances, and to what 
extent, industry voluntarily grants overtime 
compensation to exempt employees, such as 
supervisors, managers, or salaried professional 
employees. 


71. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1959 and 
Trend 1929-59. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 10. 


Information is based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1959, and covers about 
65,000 local-transit operating employees in 52 
cities with populations of 100,000 or over. 


Miscellaneous 


72. INSTITUTE ON THE ROLES OF PSy- 
CHOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGISTS IN REHABILI- 
TATION, PRINCETON, N.J., 1958. Psychology 
and Rehabilitation; the Proceedings. Edited 
by Beatrice A. Wright. Washington, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1959. Pp. 
146. 


73. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Use of Service Charges in Local 
Government; a Monograph on the Prev- 
alence and Value of Nontax Revenue, by 
Gerald J. Boyle. New York, 1960. Pp. 56. 


“A service charge is a payment made by an 
individual to the government in return for a 
specific service.’’ Service charges could include 
such things as the use of municipal hospitals, 
garbage collection, street cleaning and snow 
removal, use of public buildings by private 
groups, etc. This pamphlet describes the types 
of service charges, how they are used, their 
relationship to revenue, debt, and expenditure, 
and their effect in bringing in revenue. 


74. SHACKLE, GEORGE LENNOX SHARMAN, 
Ed. A New Prospect of Economics; an In- 
troductory Textbook by Members of the 
Staff of the Dept. of Economics in the 
University of Liverpool. Chairman of the 
Group: Francis E. Hyde. Liverpool, Liver- 
pool University Press, 1958. Pp. 498. 


Designed as a textbook for first and second 
year university students. Contents: Scope, 
Method and Tools. Theory of Value and Dis- 


tribution. Theory of Economic Growth. Theory 
and Organization of Money. Theory of Em- 
ployment. Map of the Economic Flows. Market 
Practices. International Trade. The Govern- 
ment as Economic Agent. Sources of Facts. 
Summing-up and Further Perspective. 

75. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE 
CLuB. The Commerce Journal, 1960. 
Toronto, 1960. Pp. 78. 

Partial Contents: The Uranium Industry, by 
Miss R. R. Mcllroy. Canadian Labour and 
Political Action, by D. M. Fisher. The Prob- 
lems and Prospects of the Canadian Sales 
Finance Industry, by Douglas G. Hartle. 
Accuracy and Approximation in Accounting, 
by S. G. Hennessey. An Introduction to Input-- 
Output Analysis, by H. A. John Green. Some 
Fundamentals of Data Processing, by J. E. 
Sands. 

76. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE. Government Policies 
and the Cost of Building. Geneva, 1959. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

‘“...A comparative analysis of measures 
taken by governments to reduce or limit 
increases in the cost of house-building...” 

77. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Newspapers and Commercial Printing. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 15. 

A survey of employment in large newspaper 
and commercial printing plants between July 
1958 and July 1959. 

78. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety in Industry; Control of the Physical 
Environment. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
3; 

Provides useful information to insure a safe 
and healthy place to work. 

79. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lapor. The 
United States Department of Labor, 1960. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 40. 

Briefly outlines the functions of the various 
bureaus and divisions of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

80. VICKERS, (SIR) GEOFFREY. The Un- 
directed Society; Essays on the Human 
Implications of Industrialization in Canada. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
cli959- Pp. 162: 

Consists of addresses or pre-circulated papers 
to the Round Table on Man and Industry, 
sponsored by the School of Social Work of the 
University of Toronto, and held at the Univer- 
sity between 1956 and 1958. 


a eee Se eee Ee Ee ee ee ae 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 733) 
Terminal Bldg, International Airport; R V Coambs Construction Ltd, construction of 
UHE/VHE transmitter receiver bldg, International Airport Lethbridge Alta: McCormick 
Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Peace River Alta: Poole Engineering 
(1958) Ltd, additional development of airport. Digby Island B C: Saltspring Contracting 
Ltd, construction of overhead power line & power distribution, Prince Rupert Airport. 
Sidney B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of medium intensity lighting on runways 
02-20 & 13-31, Victoria International Airport. Williams Lake B C: F B Stewart & Co 
Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities; C J Oliver Ltd, construction of air terminal 
bldg & related work. Dawson Y T: Proctor Construction Co Ltd, additional development at 
airport. Yellowknife N W T: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of low intensity 
approach lighting system on approach No 26, Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-4—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
_ Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 23, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 












































ye) Wale Man. 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.G: 
Ne. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

‘Both Sexes:= a0 eee RAT Pe loo he 6, 259 109 433 1,750 2,338 1,070 559 
Aericultural... 45 see ee eee eee. 651 - 52 126 173 269 29 
iINOn=Apricultural a. eee eee. 5,608 107 381 1,624 2,165 801 530 

Males: 8taicl & See ks RS 4,682 89 336 ibgsya 1,694 811 427 
A SriCultubal cee ewe eee roc 617 a 51 122 161 254 27 
Non=Arriculturals..t. 5 cack eee ae 4,065 87 285 1,203 1, 533 557 400 

Hem alesse: cbs ania Woes aiaun Eoteetae os Mey (re 20 97 425 644 259 132 
PN OTICULUUTE tere Cerne ee oe cme ioe 34 = * =" 12 15 * 
Non=Avriculturaly...). 4000s oseeee 15 043 20 96 421 632 244 | 130 

ALTO Resehe ee estan ee eee eee 6, 259 109 433 1,750 2,338 1,070 559 

i 14==(9 Years ASM: Ret eee 569 11 44 199 189 92 34 
QU SDS ViGATS oe ct nk Ioeten eo ee ee 785 20 58 253 261 132 61 
20a A ViGHIS  nanmer ta ecoteiae cet e 2,891 51 177 806 1,102 483 272 
40:—O4 ERTS ONe 3.0 Aids. ene ee eek ok 1,791 25 134 446 €93 320 173 
Gd Vears. and Over,- a0. 1 cutee 223 . 20 46 93 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 

Usha tus) eCONps eee teres kere eae eee 5, 742 76 383 1,536 24 EAN 1,018 517 
Males< ce hocis Aten eect tcc care 4,218 56 288 1,131 1,586 765 392 
Females, aa ke cae ae eee tl ‘1,524 20 95 405 626 253 125 
EA eri cultural anemussseeneremers acto oe Ose we 51 122 171 267 28 
Non-Agriculturalve si een eee 5,101 74 332 1,414 2,041 751 489 

Paid Workers. 2 .f nse eee 4,673 63 295 17270 1,902 700 449 
Males sek, Bet aac, Soe ee 3, 267 45 208 901 1,316 471 326 
I emiale sien, sue ysiaek e crcen eee 1, 406 18 87 370 586 229 116 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both, Sexes iit: o.t7, a8 cash wricetteese 517 33 (1) 50 214 126 52 42 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

OCLP OOZES ae hee cee ett tec, ee 5,476 165 475 Iie 72 1,790 940 534 
Males..... Te IAAL ER EA Pea GT AL co th; uee re! 1, 166 55 110 315 344 Zh 129 
Remialeg 5 52 ...e.. $800 ems Ahan cl oo 4,310 110 365 L254 1,446 TOR 405 


i i ee ee I ee a py i ek ee 
* Less than 10,000. 
(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without’jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
April 23, 1960 March 19, 1960 April 18, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work() Work(!) Work(!) 
(Total looking tor works: aces ay ate a ee meee 547 523 595 573 478 455 
WithoutiOOs asc cine eee: ba shaas aee ee 517 494 566 545 445 425 
inter Ie montanes «des scabies cceecig 3 90 — 90 — 70 — 
1 3. THONtOS, 2s Senet eee 174 —- 244 oe 135 — 
ASsHhammontus yd. .4.. 0. eee. 191 — 181 | — 156 = 
TN DAMON GIS axe ey ots Sete Bs ho Ries ees 43 — 32 — 59 —- 
IS— lS months .<.<4e0400 ook ee ee * _ ts — 12 — 
1iS=sndioverse ote ere 12 _ eal — 13 — 
Wilkes. jactt tats. 1 ee ek clint. Wem os 30 29 29 28 33 3 
H—14 bourses hk. 1 Mae ek RE: . = i‘: i 11 10 
1534 hours#ty.8.) Mitch os Ae es. 21 pb 20 19 22 20 




















(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘Total’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario | Prairies Yukon | on Males 
N.W.T. otal 
NG ose otal ete circ nc cles 4,049 34, 294 99, 120 27, 208 13, 197 168, 868 91,422 
DORAN ObaLA A, SH, Boe 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
1955, Total Has Mee edo. 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 169, 946 56, 828 
OS Hmlove lene eae a oi 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17, 930 164, 857 (2) 89,541 
LOD RrOUALe. SA dt ene a cars 5,092 55,073 147, 097 37, 172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
LOSS AROta eee a so tee tae 3, 268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,5381 | 124,851 60, 630 
IGSGELOtRIS Teer Ae Pee 2,163 24,816 55, 976 12,848 11,125 106, 928 51,476 
1959 First Quarter.......... 330 3, 707 9,318 1,809 ee 7On 16, 955 7,861 
1960 First Quarter.......... 383 3, 882 8,809 1,840 1,685 16,599 8,098 




















Bee eh SB ee ee ee ee 
() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


















































| 
a eo — 

a = = Ase Seey 

bat —_ Bed 5 aie ee eee 5 ; 

Pepe ea | eee le |} Be eee) 8 oe Pe 

z< 7 a ag 5 Z ah | es2) § 2 = 

3 ae £6 3.4 3 50 26 SOS = = 3 

. ao Ss) HO OR 7) < i | Sao a (=, a 

1953 Total...........| 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Total...........| 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total...........| 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146 | 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
W056 ‘Yotal, oo... .<. 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500 | 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
1957 Total...........| 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254] 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Total...........| 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229] 2,229 | 11,501] 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
1960 Total xpciwn 7,784 | 8,459 999 | 2,107 | 9,740] 4,965 371 | 12,792 | 8,940 394 | 53,551 
1959 First Quarter...| 1,157 622 123 316 | 1,695 595 42 | 1,404] 2,051 51] 8,056 
1960 First Quarter....| 1,318 642 175 353 | 1,453 816 119 | 1,585 | 1,586 40 | 8,087 





B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead cf monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 

: Finance | Supple- 

Year and portation, : Services | men- | Totals? 
Month Mining ain eg Forestry es Se Trade ee meaty 

: overn- | Labour 

Se) ee ment) {Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 | 3,211 Basu hls, 220 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,0€9 | 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16,4384 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 iyEXS 288 1,463 302 2,527 | 4,821 770 Abe (Nef 
1959—April.....| 44.9 409.2 TAQ! | Sess ie oc tive lcs, «ie oe Reidel itone eae Gtareretee Grievant RR lie cee EET: 1,427.2 
Manne 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 fone 626.0) 1,218.4 191.7 | 1,482.3 
June...... 46.5 429.2 3) | e/a Pee ee roe Ree APPR Pe Le) Ce, RU) ee 1,527.4 
Julyeee one 47.2 419.0 Lb 2COe nets seems, een Sa Seine ees | a ee lie | at eae 1, 50555 
PATIO ee ae 46.4 422.0 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 1,211.3 Obed We beo lees 
Sept 47.0 433.0 DE 8 aa sc cek pa 33 teil teks og HEN (eS Sem aT rear ee | ce 1,549.6 
Oct 47.0 434.0 BO Sioa sea onc co ole rma cel Ree ee ane | ee eee 1,545.2 
Novae 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 | 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Deere. 46.1 419.9 TAD Oe icoece thesct reeset | ateerege actuelle enact litte ere ela | cate ae eee 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 LAS ee ltepevet lc ale one | ceevebere thee ote c eaete ates Cotter ee tere rece tones eee area | ace 1,458.7 
Ol eccens 46.7 418.8 141.3 owe 296.5* 74.7* 634.7*| 1,243.3*| 204.4 | 1,461.1 
March* 46.7 421.2 LOB eile ites teisuceeeyAl «eee co Bee eS ain he SE Oiled | eae ne ee 1,462.6 
Aprilt 44.7 422.9 A Ho fae 2 eyes. Sn eh Fee Sd. bee eye Sel Oe eaten ele CRS 1,486.9 





1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at April, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,664,997. Tables C=4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from 2 somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1I—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949 = 100) iF Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
| Average |—-——__—________-| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand|] Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 





Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
AGH weer tes et atta eas 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LOD Gee te crite etek ee 120-7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 Loe 66.71 
DD (MOMMOe clie ee eke ties ce sins 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
HORS eee ee hie. face ots 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
TO ewe, bam 3 ao ee ae aN ori 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 Pee 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
PA DELL ere Me eae «cites at a 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
WES K ee Mee eye eRe oto 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 111.7 195.2 Ione 76.20 
ART Ay SS. ey ces Rt or a 123.5 212.8 171.6 (ond 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Jit ik pietaae a2 aA. irae aes aie, Se EYAL 212.4 171.7 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
PATIO USGS c,cetrs Bat tie che cick to sete 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 lowed 
Beptembers ie. ses eke wale > 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October. eh te sou. oh. ee 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
Novem bDeLt ee sotto hele ates 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Mecemberk. £8... h. cdokk « 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
OE Aida a | RRO Ge in ae 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
IGOLUALY ae eee tae ae ees = 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
March ™ see wae 2241.0 95. 114.2 201.5 175.4 (5.00 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
7A St Ge dele Ce dente Geo ina 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 





1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pomance aay ge estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
lonal service). 


TrcunicaL Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
@ month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
a Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea SS a ee ee 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

x $ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newfound lan Gece tere arom oe scares crclele atti ebtets ately shots 105.2 108.9 106.4 66.92 67.82 64.65 
Princedid ward sland... onic arm rereite freies 114.6 109.0 104.4 52.98 lta 74 54.88 
NovaiScotia Ure. C2755 ee Sarr ee ree ness 92.9 93.8 87.9 63.00 63.14 59.75 
Neéw Briumswick.crcu. cc cces ce tite eat tence 96.0 101.0 96.3 63.44 63.05 61.14 
Que bee pak See, ehh are cote dis. cone Sata ietegsle aha eee eae 112.2 113.0 110.9 72.83 220% 69.50 
Ontario CE, SAE): SCORERS oat een 116.9 jyfall! 116.9 78.00 77.94 75.39 
Manitobat, (eee eee t ee ects cite mle ee tes nia pic eee 104.9 105.4 105.9 70.71 71.14 68.92 
Saskatehewiactee sete score cine. o.6.6 o ton teva etneua lads tereterstetortars MN De6 116.2 119.5 TASH 71.04 69.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.8 146.4 145.9 WL SEM (dilgeghe TOc27 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 112.8 iit Sp? 112.2 82.12 82.64 78.70 
Canadacice 2302 opr pice m op erie mec 114.2 114.6 113.7 75.40 15.35 72.60 
Urban Areas 

St. Violins 4 a. Sosa be Sac eca ee ees Eee se 113.9 17-2 118.9 bd. oD 54.81 Do: ae 
SV CME V ei tac see needs alt ert ke coral ie See tena Ue 91.4 91.3 68.8 76.81 TOR 73.36 
| SRG fo eee APO em ote er eMrerer er ain | mame Rae apn  oc- tare 3 iegee 118.6 119.9 118.8 62.51 61.82 59.32 
Manton na ibtedsecean tie eck cect ae oe a aioe ee eens 91.5 91.8 91.6 59.48 59.16 57.90 
Saint Sobin £. Seas « ode nieces eee ain ok ee sene etn See tex 108.5 sila 110.2 62.11 61.22 56.51 
Chucoubingi—lon quiere jo. facet acts ce feet tes etc | 109.9 110.6 100.5 88.91 87.70 86.99 
QUE DEGSE Se Ca codeg che oes epee cee iee ys aster Re eat 106.3 105.9 106.7 63.74 63.05 60.30 
Siherbrookes. 5th .cocne Some oe semi cea re manatee, 98.0 97.7 99.1 62.99 62.34 57.81 
Shawimigansbaliges. 5. . 3 tee... poet ne. che eaters. 102.5 104.2 94.3 80.91 81.98 77.81 
cA Ip oli stevel Stila ey nc nee oy RE, See ket AM tear trend o catrcnggy ache 109.0 109.6 108.2 68.29 68.60 65.86 
Dirummionadvillewer nt. a hase oe oe tee ee i ed ee 74.8 75.4 76.8 60.95 61.77 60.48 
Montreal Sot. Bae Wee bce ten 28 aneeies eters, fe terc caren 120.1 119.6 119.2 (I 74.04 70.48 
Orth geht OTUU IR Eh ae eR leit ee AL A Ee ely rae rar ae 118.7 119.0 118.8 69.47 69.49 66.56 
ACINGSTOME cbt csncitga Coa ide wise = on teemeet aioe ened kapemereeet sient 108.0 HOG Fe 107.6 ETH ioaou 69.65 
Peter boOrouglls  saeut tc aos ceca oi aereeise oi oie aiteraaers 96.5 96.5 99.3 83.38 84.07 80.84 
Ostia SS ete Renioureiniag aac Me dycfers Members 184.7 187.2 179.1 86.49 86.59 83.52 
“TOP OMEO 2 eee eels Soe ee et ante nS 127.8 127.6 HELE 78.26 77.81 75.69 
Ear teon ee ee reas fo ws ce ee hoce otra eerie victacaae trees Vee 111°4 107.3 83.90 83.38 80.45 
St-Catharmes seer. cde oe eet cnc eta era cee 109.5 111.9 109.4 85.45 85.04 82.51 
Nisgara Pallet aes JoAr leases th Bee yy, = eee ete _ $8.1 93.0 93.7 79.31 79.69 78.62 
BY Areu ORG errs eck eters. avs cc rales eae oe ove ean ance ors 83.2 84.5 92.1 71.68 70.66 69.72 
Guelp lineata ds. FE) cela [ne ata ee reeds «A ei 122.3 121.8 1232 69.66 69.7 67.57 
Gratien a ah eee. LR). Ree Re eae Ce. ILS eA 114.6 109.4 68.74 67.77 65.79 
Kitehenéri2: pee ae . Sto DEI. Fee. Sere. 2 120x1 120.0 115.9 70.90 70.38 68.52 
KStTGGll OV Taniage amet eit a Ts iene Ae aerieetetrn aes he Bete ota 141.8 141.3 133.4 89.12 89.40 91.41 
"Cio ans: & yaa Pet afb Sige cette a eae ae re eee 92.6 92.5 91.4 69.49 68.39 66.59 
ROI Cl ina pic ats Goel Arne Rae ie, in hic ea oa 121.6 "(7 | 120.7 71.07 70.72 68.45 
DS EIA Bee oi he AN Ae oc cect canoe «Cen cities’ 119.8 120.5 102.2 97.30 95.67 93.29 
WIL CLS 0 tee: Sta aiediaayh tact eran Stead aaah eee 78.2 78.9 79.1 86.25 85.065 82.35 
SAG SUC VLATIG as, oct tye ail c rar Gare tthe tess rea ae 147.1 145.3 Ue 93.97 96.21 90.49 
pe Wallitana—— ets Amt Inuit soc) casts nachos eves ene oe 96.9 95.6 104.6 74.37 15.04 ‘(enol 
Miptalieh aera ie ta ace ee Cea LEM Ce aioe Cone Doon oC Oar 106.4 106.7 106.8 67.81 68.00 65.99 
Heer iab ols eh Ae ie nena Macey tel area cttmcis ac Acie Do ae 12320 122.38 2720 §8. 26 69.11 66.08 
ree Hlidsy 1010) cues ce hee ee at ee ee Pep Enema ay Ab) SER SS 126.2 120% 125.2 7.26 65. 84 65.15 
EE GLI OU GON eereccat eaesoratviicienla Mists oA bier rer ee ner 174.9 175.4 174.8 72.20 71.65 70.72 
Calan cok sete cet a ion Soto dicho eho ets ar bs Eee ene te 162.5 162.0 159.7 72.16 (2208 69.98 
VAN GOUVIET Mie at Arroetite dio oeeverdiacs slave gukceais eee Taree: UNS y7/ 1d See 114.3 80.61 80.94 Tie 
WiIGEORI ERR ero atrcre etree as ile ren ears arene 110.6 108.0 114.7 74.84 74.59 HAVRE 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 





Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 









































Industry ——_—— = 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
OTT ee re aas caret ara ee gr aad Soe rar ar ae ae to 121.8 122.1 118.4 94.32 94.20 91.65 
Metalim imines $.%: GORA... ee, . eae 138.5 138.9 138.4 95.82 95.36 93.43 
RCO CL ae TIRE s os fic ABR, occ5h ac SOR sc dn MAT... 12.6 Tad 72.0 76.44 76.07 7o.99 
Ochermietal ererew ese es eer Tae 199.8 200.6 200.4 102.38 101.87 99.96 
HC LISHMME SoM ae Se ah coe Ms wince Picea keds eaeeee ox 97.2 99.3 87.6 95.34 96.16 92.18 
OGLE Oke ia | en ne ere Panne ie 49.6 49.7 37.9 73.29 71.94 63.06 
Oitanrainatural gas, AM ob oo. ew Behe obs 8s. 302.1 AF 283.2 110.94. 112.74 107.50 
Won-mctaltn isch A oh cae doa toads sve diteee.. 118.1 112.8 119.1 83.95 82.73 81.14 
IMQMUEACEUTING «neck canst ode Chace decked ates 108.9 108.9 108. 4 78.06 77.68 75.22 
WADI CS WOO GSE ease san BH Bo: ore cfors dhe Sphere ord coioep.ers > 115.0 114.6 ise 83.78 83.38 80.73 
PMOR-CUra DIGHTOOUS-E ode ok acah «dk te <0 os Boblaten O37 104.0 104.2 72.70 72.38 vile 

ODOC aN G DSVETA LES. .2eis..6. de ch db, MP erected naeoA oo. 103.3 103.2 102.8 70.46 70.38 68.87 - 

IMEC R UG ITE OGY CUS siosctrcg BER <E « ccs ce fo Labs co van oe Bless 130.0 131.0 129.5 78.75 TSH 79.53 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.8 70.7 69.8 67.18 68.00 63.7 
CAMO pend SO ROGUGUS. ose sce eh dose cd cede euee sys 100.8 100.5 102.2 74.34 74.91 70.82 
-Bread and other bakery products. ........6..5.:. 108.5 107.7 107.9 65.79 65.65 65.70 
WDistmleG ind mas inl UONSHemimiss ss eave ore ete «cusern oh 97.4 97.5 99.3 91.89 91.95 88.24 
Tobacco and tobacco products................++-e- 89.2 106.9 111.9 71.76 68.30 64,23 
LEN TH OWSLEY ON EY 6 NUCL: a Pg 105.0 105.0 103.5 79.71 80.34 78.80 
GACH DLOAUCKS a briac te deanantuc ER amc bie corn te 84.7 85.8 89.0 52.43 3.08 50.32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 92.2 93.4 96.3 50.05 50.81 47.41 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.0 77.0 79.2 62.26 62.19 59.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.4 66.0 76.8 59.05 59.19 56.21 
WGOLeMeOOUSr Te sie scent cia itinrsch ek rss an ets 62.0 61.8 56.4 58.18 57.78 57.20 
Syuthetic textiles and sillc.;.......<......ssse0es 84.6 84.9 81.4 68.60 68.49 65.87 
Wlothings hextileiandctin)..% 2.266124 cuiaojenss< aac « 91.0 92.2 94.4 49.18 49.06 47.31 
MU Gnvsrel laa cape ere et tence eer creeete touche hee 90.5 92.0 95.0 48 24 47.60 46.93 
NVigravensuCLODMUN Preis cance. sie sg <.c sian qereticeisie scone 98.8 100.0 103.4 50.61 51.48 49,28 
ESI OOC SSN ie Srcr crate le a hiaitocne ate sete fi iat ae Mister) 74.8 79.4 49.51 48.05 | 45.65 
WVicleleo na chic Uae rae ec rig sie cis sssuarencetcie amie akern eich cross Mets 102.1 101.5 101.8 67.31 67.72 63.96 
Saw AUGepiaming wolllageo, 10 caeskemecriics ss ssc 103.4 103.1 102.9 69.79 70.36 66.10 
IE GUHOWH GET RC a 5 Si ho Menor name, Bap ta i Le a A 109.6 109.0 109.6 64.39 64.08 61.47 
OPE WOOCPIOGUGH ag. so see om saen.e rere aes 81.8 80.0 Sey 59.92 61.06 57.61 
aM GIMONOUU CUShE Fae ctire ssh: saree scree ties 119.8 119.8 118.6 89.89 90.19 86.68 
Piipanc paper tails + sy. asec ceipinsacasa.e citlas 120.0 120.7 118.8 96.68 96.95 93.05 
GihempanenoLoulledenecn eowcstue eerie fae ee 119.6 Te) 118.1 72.99 72.99 70.53 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.4 12273 119.9 85.43 84.33 81.64 
PP Oe ANC) BLOB) DUOCUCES« nace’ 5.00 vss o-a vis 05/0. xo as 108.9 109.1 106.3 88.21 88.02 85.03 
ONCTCHLLULEM IND eTmentS aa ease fires ice ett 78.8 82.5 79.3 87.92 88.19 87.88 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 148.8 150.7 158.3 88.78 7.43 85.70 
amc waren GOOls 8.025 sa. feiss nie ciele.s «so hes 101.8 103.0 96.3 79.56 78.39 76.81 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 100.2 99.9 TOU 76.20 75.13 72,13 
ME OMEGES CLIO neat: sess MEA oe teen esto races alates notes 94.8 97.1 98.0 83.56 84.74 80.42 
Machinery. amdustrialasc seis cn cme ses cues cen ate « 119.0 117.9 111.8 85.13 84.37 81.21 
Ria ye ITOn an Gistectanien o55-sc cnet cone cents 126.0 125.4 W227 100.31 100.97 98.72 
PMECLMELMDROUUCLS ee sere ares cecsie el riers 104.1 102.5 105.5 86.62 85.72 83.03 
Wire. and wire products. ccs... sc sscecnvacescris 119.3 120.1 116.9 89.92 90.37 86.49 
Ee FARSDOLTabiON, CQUIDIMDENE 0... 00.66 00k vores ces ven 113.6 112.8 114.7 88.15 86.33 84.73 
NTU ETAT ANEW DY [Oye mS ee mene ie 240.0 239.3 259.7 93.50 91.90 89.59 
PEEOMSNORUNMESE. ch ain chm wasitaiablens «iubsssgictes ware Pi 118.2 112.4 95.53 92.80 91.56 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 110.6 114.9 a7) 87.28 85.20 83.15 
| Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 63.6 61.4 66.2 78.93 79.29 78.62 
SHappuilding and repairing, ss...cc0+o+se05+00 +l 140.3 134.6 135.4 82.32 78.78 78.35 
| Non-ferrous metal products...............0.00s0005 129.2 127.8 23 88.20 88. 84 87.05 
| AMAIA DEC CIGEE 2.5 luc lae «odie cijis essences «te 140.1 135.9 129.3 83.93 84.21 82.85 
Brass and copper products..............+++-++-+. 105.8 104.6 LT 2, 3.04 84.12 79.26 
| del Lng ANd Tennin gs aust gawediyensacscs +4 sos: 150.8 149.7 135.6 96.20 96.71 97.17 
| Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 135.9 135.9 132.1 84.14 83.61 80.27 
Heavy electrical machinery..................--- 109.2 109.9 110.0 90.59 90.04 87. 40 
| Telecommunication equipment.................. 214.9 212.9 204.2 81.62 81.02 77 205 
| Non-metallic mineral products..................-- 134.3 133.6 13340 79.88 80.01 78.54 
POU CONDCLE A Ra coset Sosa Gop anee aes eae tes e: 91.5 89.6 99.6 75.08 75.47 71.52 
Cilassiandicl ass DrOguctens weerieen. oo. elt 148.7 146.4 140.7 76.89 77.30 Ts 304 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 1327 133.0 138.5 114.84 111.84 112.50 
5.2) SCE Erne TS a en a 134.6 13d, 141.0 115.80 112.64 113.42 
Penge DTOUUC Bic acpaducetay ee os aks an ceases obs ia! 130.6 122 89.77 89.49 85 85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.5 120.0 119.3 79.55 78.84 75.69 

LS REA NT TALET FP No 7 147.8 148.3 140.8 100.88 101.33 99.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 128.5 127.6 123.8 69.55 68.74 66.15 
SEOPISUPUICUIONIE. ae ON SRNR inde enadep ase dé anes. 101.7 101.9 107.1 80.55 80.18 73.11 
Building and general engineering................... 101.6 102.8 107.9 88.04 86.56 78.34 
Highways, bridges and streets...............+.+-- 102.0 100.4 106.0 68.36 69.37 64 53 
Electric and motor transportation................. 130.1 129.7 125.3 79.59 79.69 76.62 
ENR ee ES. oe, ath i SLA Aire oes Ss os he 137.9 137.6 132.6 52.68 52.62 50 Ot 
Begibia and restaurants....3. 5 cnedes ne sccnnsae es hs 124.3 124.2 121,1 40.97 41.43 39.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. ISG 110.2 197; 45.91 45.62 Ad a1 
andustrial composites. (50005 oi cee ccc ccce ces 114.2 114.6 199.7 75.40 75.35 72.60 











Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 

March | February| March March | February| March 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 
Newtoundland® 82%. ..£. 28 eb. «ck: ate =o setae 39.1 40.6 40.5 1.67 1.61 1.62 
NowaiScotia.6e oe... a Pel etn ct atnekrne scrote neers 40.9 41.4 41.0 1.60 1.59 1eGt 
News Bruns wi kien. tering eee ot eo cian > ooo eat okerat 41.8 41.4 40.3 1.58 1.56 Way 
Que Dee matte are cs Foam ages otis ae dae oe es a ea 41.6 41.5 40.8 1.59 1.58 1.53 
Onbarion tetris Leet etre eee Pei ote = ate sates 40.3 40.0 40.4 1.87 1.87 1.81 
Mant Gober seant tees rs Aes ae ein te eee aiteas eed = art anewarels 39.7 40.0 40.1 1.66 1.66 1.63 
Saskat che walle arcs. eesti te ae dee det nec 39.1 38.6 39.9 1.90 1.89 1.87 
PNY oictaenCWs | = 5 yee aear detooon on aie cer oeno mB CUe den 39.4 39.5 40.1 1.87 1.86 1.83 
Britishy@olumibia(4). ee memes eee seer ee ecu 37.8 38.4 38.0 2.15 2.14 2.06 


a 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry eee Se eee. Be 
Mar, | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb, | Mar. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
no no no $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BVCTTA TTA Oe ey Peles ince Sesion se eh eee 42.2 | 42.1 | 41.7} 2.09 | 2.09 | 2.05 | 88.04 | 87.90] 85.61 
IMIS SEAL U cat hey bates Se oe ogee open aioe CRIMRORLEeoI OG oe 42.3 42.0 42.3 2.16 2.16 2.11 | 91,80 | 90.75 89.47 
LNG bee Sun ao 3 8 Dee eens By ne Eamets bce ty Cte 43.3 43.0 43.1 1.65 HGS 1560) (Ride soa ecOLSt 69.02 
OGien m1 Stalle aetna. cers cock aee « ecere Severe beee > 41.9 41.7 42.1 2.36 oD 2.30 | 98.63 | 98.05 96.85 
ULE) ET 5 RRP 7S een es | At. > Reo ERS, coc ae 41.9 42.6 38.9 1.97 1.98 1.96 | 82.45 | 84.27 76.28 
Coa ee eA ters aos Seis Ms eee ee 40.9 39.9 35.4 iano ih A) ITO 7.65 | 69281 60.06 
Oillan GnavuraleGas we. ceri ote cree ele cracls 43.3 46.4 43.1 Dred 2.25 2.20 | 98.41 |104.54 94,91 
Nonanmre bal ott care sels cotete s cteeaietns iettitecs « 42.4 41.6 42.3 1.90 1.89 1.84 | 80.45 | 78.57 78.00 
Manutacturing:, Ween Ss Oe ode ctw bie 40.5 40.4 40.8 1.78 1.77 1.72 | 71.95 | 71.49 69.40 
DUT ADISTTOOUS shows sie lore cielo dS e ws wee dee AE 40.7 40.5 40.5 1.93 1.93 1.86 | 78.58 | 78.05 | 75.65 
INonedura ble mOOd Si. sacur salle este vet ae 40.3 40.2 40.1 162 1.62 1.58 | 65.41 | 65.08 63.25 
HOOGIAN GDC VETA PERS a5 dria tate <cctcreerse cine sme 40.2 | 40.3 | 40.7 1.60 1.59 1.56 | 64.14 | 64.12 | 63.54 
IMGa tipDrOCUCESMeR enitae site aera xestate.rs' ate ane = 40.2 39.2 41.7 1.84 1.84 1.82 | 74.20 | 72.37 76.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.1 | 39.6 | 38.4 | 1.47 1.47 1.41 | 57.37 | 58.12 | 54.12 
Grainemill productsasssaes atae os ot oan eae 40.7 40.9 40.9 1.69 1.68 1.62 | 68.56 | 68.87 66.11 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.9 41.8 43.1 1.42 1.42 1.41 | 59.63 | 59.37 60.85 
WD IS tilled Li QUOTS erate Mind atone ere «tec ©: aieiai| fexatl || eae) Bil 1.97 PeSoul) dieeOs lindane 7406 
IM GIGHICUOES ye cere cteriah ais «ue eiea aeration ate 38.5 39.0 539.6 2.22 2.20 2.12 | 85.64 | 86.81 84.11 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-..- Sole 40combe oiiee 1.70 1.59 1.56 | 65.82 | 64.28 | 58.09 
Rib ersproc UCUS Maan rual soreness ane ores 40.5 40.9 41.3 iL tee} 1.82 1.78 | 74.00 | 74.66 73.62 
eather productesets.sdacows s cactne ire kes 39.7 40.5 39.6 1.20 1.19 1.16 | 47.62 | 48.34 46.14 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.6 40.7 39.2 ilylttis U5 1.12 | 45.68 | 46.79 43.73 
Otherileather products saceeiet re 40.0 | 40.1 40.8 1,30 30 1,27 | 52.11 | 51.94 |) 51.81 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1 ADM OM ee Ase 7 1) 8% ieee 120) GOO 2n loose On| mDoe cO 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.7 40.4 40.7 iL as es 1.27 | 54.95 | 54.38 51.76 
Woollen ro0dseem enact oe tertetoe ac 42.8 42.4 43.2 1,24 1,24 1.20 | 63.13 | 52.58 52.03 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.7 43.7 42.3 1.4) 1.40 1.38 | 61.60 | 61.31 58.50 
Clothing (textile and fur): so5. eter ectesren ce 38.6 38.6 38.1 1.14 1,14 1.11 | 44.01 | 43.98 42.34 
Men Ssielot hin ger cicetctcts stories tel renoyoretare ores 38.5 37.9 38.2 1 les} 1,15 1.13 | 44.26 | 43.55 43.16 
Womens Globulin fe tecesiaiac naar tacecetches asia 36.8 37.6 O10 1,22 1.22 1.17 | 44.86 | 46.07 43.54 
Git POOUS AVENE IS: Fh cortisol cies pase 40.8 40.6 39.4 1.06 1.06 1.04 | 43.34 | 42.97 41.11 
2 WOO DLOGUCTS ts aoe tales siccieia ce sauna ere att tere aie 40.9 41.2 40.4 1.57 1.56 1.50 | 64.06 | 64.37 60.78 
Saw and planing mills ici. jerasel eerie es oss 40.2 40.7 39.7 1.68 1.67 1.61 | 67.52 | 68.08 63.88 
IM WINTLULe Sees eee ae Selec aemehie ee 41.9 41.8 41.7 1.42 1.42 1.36 | 59.52 | 59.23 56.91 
Ophierswooagsnroducts a. sae -eieecereieeieie 42.2 42.4 41.6 1.32 Wee y4 1.26 | 55.62 | 55.80 52.70 
ADELE PROMUCES en i nel tietn ectersierc seanieieaets eres store 41.0 41.1 40.6 1.04 2.04 1.98 | 83.63 | 84.02 80.45 
uiprancdspapertatlisa- eeerieenecreiee ee nie 41.2 41.4 40.6 2.19 2.18 2.138 | 90.07 | 90.46 86.51 
Otheripaper proGgucts: ssa) n.e ee eae eee eee 40.3 40.4 40.4 1.63 1.63 1.56 | 65.82 | 65.75 63.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.6 39.0 39.6 2.17) 2.14 2.07 | 85.86 | 83.56 81.90 
“Iron ancdisteel products: ... snes seein eee 40.7 40.7 40.5 2.06 2.06 1.99 | 83.93 3.78 80.74 
Agricultural implements..................+- 39.9 40.0 41.5 2.07 2.08 202 | 82.37 | 82-97 84.05 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.3 | 40.0} 40.6} 2.03 | 2.01 1.92 | 82.09 | 80.57 | 77.98 
Hlardware an ditoolss, seca seis rercie 41.9 41.3 41.3 vel 1.76 1 Neve OG" |e i2.04 70.89 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.3 40.0 39.4 Dalen 1 1.70 | 71.13 | 69.98 67.06 
MTODRCASUIN ES etn tio Tat ran cess ont he sateen an iat 40.5 41.1 40.3 1.97 1.98 1.90 | 79.74 | 81.28 76.58 
Machinery sin Gustrialjeemnere se rie cere: AN eee teow OES 1.91 1.90 1.85 | 79.66 | 79.03 | 74.89 
erimcarys (ron and Steel ceemeis ce cc dceieerters ss 40.2 40.4 40.2 2.40 2.41 2.36 | 96.67 | 97.13 95.16 
Sheewmetalproducts: sess aesacaeemie aaa 40.5 40.4 40.5 2.01 2.00 1.93 | 81.59 | 80.54 78.13 
Transportation eQuipment,...c...-. sasee. 40.7 39.7 40.5 2.04 2.03 1.96 | 82.80 | 80.68 79.42 
PMIPCraluian GepAlus Haters eit ciaetinin sir ie eteteets 42.7 41.7 Al 3 2.02 2.00 1.96 | 86.19 | 83.50 80.75 
INTOGORVenICleES Swann ka vey. cone iteierrsvers 40.1 38.2 39.9 2.20 2.24 2.13 | 89.56 | 85.64 84.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.7 39.8 40.6 2.02 2.02 1.94 | 82.32 | 80.39 78.56 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.3 39.4 40.4 1.94 1.95 1.90 | 76.48 | 76.91 76.78 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.7 39.6 40.4 1.96 1.94 190 Hero eel Onoe 76.73 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................- 40.5 40.7 40.2 2.05 2.05 2.04 | 82.86 | 83.3 81.88 
PAI ITMINIIMIG PROGUCLSE= cae 1s aaicteiels ese eine oie 41.4 41.4 40.8 1.79 1.80 evo Wi taeot jeceeor 70.60 
Brass and copper products................-- 40.1 40.6 40.2 1.93 1.93 1.86 | 77.47 | 78.30 74.80 
Smeltinerancdemetinin gs eee sey hey. eer eee 40.3 40.6 40.1 2.26 2.25 2.30 | 90.81 | 91.45 92.29 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.4 40.3 40.0 1.84 1.82 P76 e420 | ie.49 70.42 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.1 | 39.9 | 39.9] 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.97 | 81.50 | 80.85 | 78.72 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.3 40.1 39.6 1.64 1.64 1.59 | 66.26 | 65.88 63.02 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ATI COS rete cis ie) aro ore raiey eiaee eve ene vsivin’e(sueheraseierays sh 39.0 40.2 1.88 1.86 1.77 | 75.52' | 72,54 TN 27 
Wirerandica bless: scare nacccciy som cecoreen or 41.2 41.3 40.6 2.02 2.00 1.91 | 82.96 | 82.57 77.61 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.8 | 41.0) 40.0) 1.75 | 1.738 | 1.66 | 71.54 | 71.12 | 66.24 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 41.9 | 41.6] 42.6 1.78 1.79 12747401 | 74:51 | 74.27 
Clavaproductesa cee cecrertice le niichiete oviee 41.6 41.3 41.0 1.67 1.66 1.61 | 69.68 | 68.77 65.98 
Glass and glass products................-5. 41.5 41.3 43.3 ark Medias 1.73 | 72.59 | 72.94 74.98 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.9 | 40.6] 41.6) 2.49} 2.43 | 2.46 /101.82 | 98.58 | 102.53 

@hemicalproductsie ce etecies eee re sie eee ote 40.7 40.4 40.8 1.94 1.94 1.86 | 78.96 | 78.41 75.67 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.2 | 39.2 40.2 1.49 1.48 1.43 | 59.83 | 58.15 | 57.46 
Acids allcalis/and salts;... so. ss. ees. suse nicl 40.6 40.7 41.6 2.24 2.25 2.20 | 90.86 | 91.65 91.57 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.6| 41.1] 40.5| 1.46] 1.45] 1.41] 60.54 | 59.58 | 57.31 

OMS ERI CUOM pais. ite ors, ott Oh cree te re eres 39 8 | 49.0) 37.7) 1.96) 1.95 | 1.83) 78.11 | 77.83 | 69.01 

Building and general engineering..............| 40.0 | 39.7] 37.4 | 2.12] 2.10] 1.97 | 84.69 | 83.40 | 78 75 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 39.5 | 40.5] 38.4] 1.66] 1.65] 1.56 | 65.58 | 66.86 | 60.09 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.4 | 43.6 | 44.2 1.81 1.81 1.73 | 78.72 | 79.16 | 76.43 

BS CR VICG se mers ri eae rn rene are ae we 38.9] 39.1 | 39.3] 1.03 | 1.03 | 1.00 | 39.89 | 40.37 | 39.13 
Hotelsand restaurantses. a tena ee nese 38.8 | 39.2} 39.0] 1.00] 1.01 | 0.98 | 39.01 | 39.73 | 38.24 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.9 | 39.5| 40.9] 0.98 | 0.97 | 0.96 | 39.16 | 38.53 | 39.42 


eee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


eve BEC Average Average = |= 
Period WwW ee Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
P ° We, ic Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Cree Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................06- 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly7Averazen19b55. esses cee teas 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 12983 
Monthly Average 1956..................- 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly eA verages|9b7/ seaeece e cee ite 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

LODO eA Tul Fierce a een Seon tae ares 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 13300 
(May see ye ke temas ce eee eras 41.1 iL yfe 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.0 

JUNG: Ack ee eee rock eee toate 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

ARO gees Sage i Ae, Ace a 40.8 Veal 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

AUSUSE Se Race scion omanten 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
Septembertye petircteeran ee 41.2 1.72 (iheils} 170.4 127.1 134.1 

October: sen: acer ree 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 128.0 134.1 
November. tpresinsnceetetaa 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 to2er 

PD ecem berks atvenac sco penines.. 40.8* 1.78 (ee Al7AAl.8 127.9 133.9 

1960 Januaryee senate: sa eiecete eta 40.7 he 71.89 172.2 12725 soe 

Hie Drudrye eee dc anes ce eee 40.4 17 71.49 171.3 12772 134.7 
March (L)o ee eine eta tee 40.5 1.78 71.95 172.4 126.9 135.9 


Notg: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period —_—————_ | WK 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
June Wa 954 ie eR cos acne a 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
June 1 PIs tsk Pet Denne al Fan 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76, 273 281,903 
June LODO oko tates. actions 44,157 22, 612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
June LL one ee ance oeeick 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226, 022 80,973 306, 995 
June OSS e ahace te cence oe 15,172 14, 677 29, 849 444,584 156, 584 601, 168 
June dee1O5O. enc oaiier cucu e 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140, 615 483 , 220 
July 1 1959 ee eat sa ericase oe 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August LODO cas Ae crore aslo ices 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
ODUM Derm O50 ca en ee etree 16, 741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
@ctobern wlelOhG tk mee. hak ce 16,162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
Nomemlberin d059n 005 ee. coer 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 3038 , 223 
December: 1959 22. bee ccc oat 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January Pee LO OO) cee o.oo ars cies 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680,168 
Hebruawys el, L960. eee hk cece ene 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March SLO GOteees teres hie coe eoe 8,431 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April TOGO oe cic Rie ioc eiatehay os 10,402 11, 830 22,232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
May Ee O60) irc tee atic moett ce 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174,874 756,432 
June Ie) 9602) ke etaarcdarscee ee Dee. 17,210 38,982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 29, 
1969 (!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 


Industry Male Female Total March 41 April 30 

1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,045 206 1,251 + 384 _- 29 
BOrestrysc, dowels coewiee case cece eee 2,097 16 2,113 + 1,914 + 614 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,237 55 1,292 + 746 + 100 
MetalelVeining- 2 ris 5A toaSeccen teee ac oe mene 641 27 668 + 267 — 126 
1 OK) ts Bear eet a ao Rae rca Es ae Ss, 65a er 452 16 468 + 385 + 184 
INon-MetaleManingesren cctase stn oe emtacmen miter: 25 1 26 + 12 — 22 
Quarrying. Claysand Sandubits,.pees eee eee | ee a ce 17 + 72 a 3 
Prospecting ear sree et ere ae eae 102 11 113 + 80 + 61 
Mantifacturing 1.5.02 aceies sees ocean eee eee 3,427 1,858 5,285 + 951 — 848 
Hoodsiands Beverages emeeaec a tete tes teres ion 378 365 743 + 410 — 34 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 6 6 12 + 2 _ 10 
Rubber Products: 4 -ehiteet oe eee 21 12 33 0 = 42 
eather: Productsccusssetre theese eee rine 50 70 120 — 5 _- 90 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 99 112 PAL -+ 51 oe 1 
@lothngentextileandtur)eaa seer eeeeee 90 573 663 + 15 — 285 
Wood Productshurgecac tomer erties tei atonyen 401 52 453 + 67 — 102 
Paper Prodiictst. oes ee as nee eat ote cere 147 44 191 + 52 a 60 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 126 63 189 = 12 = 53 
Tron and Steel Productsac. eee. dee ee: 576 127 703 + 53 — 59 
Transportation Equipment...................00- 433 43 476 4+ 25 — 191 
Non-Herrous Metal Products.................-:.- 307 55 362 + 164 + 1382 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 277 116 393 a 20 - 10 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 84 26 110 _ 29 — 115 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 40 8 48 a 24 _ 13 
GhemicalyProductse. sate te a eee eet 287 116 403 + 115 + 119 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 105 70 175 _ 1 - 36 
Constructiontieeeks oases oe a octane tse ste 1,558 81 1,639 + 700 — 1389 
GeneraliGontractors +. annaans a hee retretee 1,116 47 1,163 + 548 =- 83 
Special Trade Contractors...............0.00000- 442 34 476 + 157 - 56 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 1,584 290 1,874 + 303 + 461 
(Dranspontationern sae cere mtmrnten ach iee ae er etre 1,345 114 1,459 + 205 + 354 
DBtOrage ncaa arate orien een te eee 17 if 24 _ 1 ~ 59 
Communication ecasean ee cm aoe ciene erreeree 222 169 391 ok 99 + 166 
Public Utility Operation.......................005. 118 39 152 + 80 oe 6 
Ue Ce teers heir Aan io SSI tinn ws atrouieiakn. arco ae 2,455 25290 4,745 + 1,210 _ 57 
Wholesale ind. ocse on eae coe Or ane 969 509 1,478 + 448 + 120 
Fie bali Waar as ae ec eet 21 ie ed Re peor rect i a 1,486 1,781 3,267 + 767 = NG 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 512 884 1,396 + 145 — 126 
SOrviGesccesc er ocr cleo roe a eR ieee ioe 3,824 9,625 13,449 + 4,430 + 1%6 
Community or PubliciService.......2... 04 -se cee 631 2,295 2,926 + 794 + 296 
Governmentiservicoy pee ee eae ea eee 1,764 530 2,294 + 1,176 + 209 
ICCTA LION SEL VICE. sncecieeaicew ion sine aes 211 89 300 + 188 + 71 
BUSINESS HEL VCC inte ee acs eee eee ee 488 405 893 + 185 = 20 
Persons || Senviceasceatee kee ere ee EL 730 6,306 7,036 + 2,087 — 380 
GRAN D2VOVAL MT cs ccs cco eesen eee 17,852 15,344 33,196 +10, 863 + 158 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT RY 


Professional and Managerial Workers..... 
Workersteter cc: Boek ot one odon 
Sales Workers 


Clerical 


Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 


OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1960(?) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


ee 


SS Cand CI APa eM oye foie as Sse oes este ocietiar trav one arctan 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers....... 


Food 


Textiles, clothing, etc 


SODACCO) ME hae oe 


and kindred products (inel. 


Ce oe 


Lumber and lumber products........ 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass prodtcts....... 


Metalworking 
Electrical 


seer ereceece 


Transportation equipment 
Mining : 
Construction 


ee 


Site: mete, od. 0V'e, e086 


tee ee eee sone 


eee eee eee eee 


ee rc re 


Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility... 


Trade and service 


OGCTVEN Aenea iis 


a er) 


sec ersceee 


ee ed 


Oh bere ta 


ee ed 


Lumber and lumber products........ 


Metalworking 
Construction 





SC ee 


eee eee eee e ee 


re es 


i ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Male 


2,676 
953 


sce eec erent fleece rere coves 


Female 


1, 855 
3,417 
961 


Total 


4,531 
4,370 
2,106 
7, 802 


30,409 








Registrations for Employment 


Male 


9,066 
20,716 
8,799 
44,199 
3, 265 
5, 822 
292, 241 


2, 206 
4,470 
50, 042 
1,479 
2,063 
953 
22,057 
4,8i1 
1,082 
3, 434 
84, 967 
55, 788 
1,618 
6, 962 
33,719 
6, 252 
10,338 


197,450 
7,962 
AUST 
7,837 
105, 200 
48,934 


581,558 


Female 








2,461 
55,118 
21,338 
30,677 


174,874 





i 


11,527 
75, 834 
30, 137 
74,876 
3,281 
§, 540 
321,349 


756, 482 
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Total 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
April 28, | March 31, | April 30, April 28, | March 31, | April 30, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Newfoundland..................00005- 277 298 636 26,946 30,324 24,581 
Corer: Brooksewscn once oie hehe ai/ 48 18 5,820 6,416 5, 826 
Grands alls. ie eee eee is ee 18 Ge eee Stns 3,182 3,159 2,821 
Sb. ohn Se serine 18 meterstslovctne iar ees 222 244 618 17,944 20,749 15, 884 
Prince Edward Island................. 435 124 217 5,180 6,309 4,676 
@harlottetowm sos. cr ociie ob tative 120 105 109 3,206 4,005 2,789 
SlaawaOE GO Aceanooennoopoenanoscocn 315 19 108 1,974 2,304 1,887 
Nova: Scotlaven .4.c cade tiaoent oes 826 603 866 33,324 38,796 31,080 
Ammberste,. deck oe ee ee cpa es airs 30 ot 13 1,476 1,640 1,257 
Bridgewater ereeetee eee ee 42 22 38 2,118 2,844 1,872 
lalifax Se ee ee A ARR tot 402 342 514 7,108 7,261 6,041 
Tn Vernesste tease fe ete ee crate ratte eS ee As RPE er EL Sacer erates atc 1,408 1,595 1,243 
Kentville? pies reverence aoeeiaiere's 184 106 76 3,706 4,537 3,352 
Tei VerpoOol <meta: se Satiie ieee eae 17 9 9 890 1, 067 773 
INew Glasgowsre..c:stne eee ete. onic 64 35 50 4,247 5, 160 4,075 
Spring hill eee ee ee eee aes enn eee eee DY UBS ore taht ese 1,391 1,536 1,610 
Sydney ae eee. wo Ghee ad ote Si 13 59 5, 562 6,556 6,104 
HTUTO: Eee oaks cae ta es cee 20 18 46 2,296 2,567 2,027 
ey armouth: meses oe ce eens 30 35 61 3, 122 4,033 2,726 
New Brunswick....................-- 1,483 793 729 37,869 40,678 36,286 
Bathurste ee oe teehee tts 13 12 3 Deo2Z 6,450 5,340 
@ampbelltontienccccsacete cee ie 30 8 45 3,514 3,611 3,297 
Hdmundstonte......- poet etiene ce 287 33 2 3,167 3,543 3,001 
Hrederictonte. sc. e oe nach eee ie ete 169 90 122 3,187 3,265 2,835 
IMin GO een ee ek Oe ee ere ee 47 46 19 1,019 901 983 
Moncton®.c et ee. soccer etait 332 371 307 8,620 10,288 8,168 
New castle jee. cites abet 189 2 a 3, 868 4,188 3,541 
Saint JOM eset ac che cee ane ae cee 164 195 174 3,763 2,859 Sel 
Sto ovepheneeece hae eee mace 13 20 16 1,844 1,735 2,091 
SUSSOX: «4. . Pee hee Pere ee rab 25 9 20 930 1,037 835 
Woodstock eee sis .3 00 snobs ecwicr 214 7 14 2,635 2,801 2,478 
Quechee rites feo coar eee skeen 6,419 4,713 7,475 256,181 281,983 227,452 
PAT Mar ee, ae ee ene ae see 4] 8 21 8,202 3,614 3,298 
Asbestose. terme et cot etree dn 6 3 8 992 1,149 934 
Baie Comeaie sean ae ee 78 Drm pestetietmreeed. 1,272 Nee y Acie fering gai oe 
Beauharnois seen he ete ie 24 16 20 1,543 1,754 1,281 
Buckineham sen -carke ont ce ace 104 31 26 1,809 2,176 1,990 
Causapscale: cadences ccc cameescr 419 1 386 3,937 4,230 3,803 
(Chandlers? Myer nearer ere 3 28: | Evcet ees ae 2,513 3,037 2,355 
Chicoutimi econ een eee 73 69 96 2,966 3,206 3,249 
Cowansvilles. 9k ae eee 72 ASt Mount crerent eae 609 COT Pl a ate See 
IDOIDEAU ete eee ee ee ence if 2 if 3,338 3,258 3,120 
Drummond valley emit cient 28 20 40 2,909 3,264 2,448 
Karn lharatece sears rere tic celemitier: corenter< 193 119 aif 913 918 1,228 
HOrestVille: sa ese ee eee merce BW | Pao oe, 801 2,030 2,113 3,418 
ASPOr te ee ese eee nee 48 6 5 2.017 2,826 2,440 
Granby.eeeeeee ie ee eee 16 38 43 2,029 2,410 2,631 
Ais Ho bp, Sy oes Bm 9 Sy, Napa oR A ieee orien Ney eae 84 26 102 5,424 6,320 3,928 
Joliettercetra en te een eR eee 59 47 81 5, 762 6,497 4,596 
JOnGuleres-eF eae aa eee eee ae 61 55 100 3,154 3,355 3,519 
Lachutes: e-mmct rer cn cee tern 15 12 35 1,174 1,178 1,068 
Dias Mal ba i@inane svt serosar ast Sa arnnstors 68 10 31 2,910 3,491 2,951 
Wa aque see ee baer terete ener eer: 20 6 199 1,376 1,564 1,342 
LS 6yis hee Fee ee ae RY SORE 33 Ail 208 5,672 6,192 5,091 
Louise villosa see eee 26 24 26 1,925 2,092 1,712 
Magog? See ue. sae enor econ 11 6 2 692 985 795 
Maniwalkt wd. 2. eeer cine n nore ee 153 1 1 1,951 2,085 1,664 
Matané 26. Serene ee es 19 10 16 4,861 5,712 4,521 
iM ézanticweecee een oe einer 3 1 16 2,081 2,288 1,826 
Mont aunier eae deace ook sie ee 14 13 8 1,862 2,081 1,659 
Montimacn vere seein 10 3 18 3,016 3,181 2,860 
Montrealsat ty eects eee 2,436 2,146 3,029 78,327 86,375 66, 233 
INewaRiehmonGseeeesee ee cee 28 6 ila! 2,739 3,168 2,456 
PorteAlfredeeaercs eee eee 10 475 4 1,435 2,265 1,462 
Quebecn y= ets son Oe enrere: 738 396 726 17,2038 19,098 15,772 
Rimouskic eee ee errr 96 87 95 5,981 6,678 5, 256 
Riviere.du Woupe se eee re 27 30 18 8, 060 8,565 7,031 
Roberval sei Mies. coos cer eee eens 83 11 86 74 UTA 2,631 2,354 
FRO WYN Paces ache en COE eee 34 22 14 5,953 5,198 5,516 
Dtes-Apathe os. rg + aeceeneee cieae 33 22 15 2,001 2,040 1,714 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. see aes eee 63 58 67 1,427 1,605 1,054 
Ste. “Chéréses sea etme ices 34 22 35 3,019 3,458 2,015 
Strblyacinthe meee cae 115 48 106 3,239 3,995 2,117 
poy rent sects Wa SE nee Se ae) anne tho 55 33 89 3,241 3,476 2,334 
Ste Jéromeseee en eee eee eee 40 45 ifs} 2,799 2,843 1,855 
Séptalles- See eee 273 203 85 2,991 3,065 2,163 
Ser alMlA Vl snoooanenononiuooasqc6aos 43 30 14 6,337 6, 830 6,879 
Sherbrooke sees eae ose ae 212 157 169 6, 537 Toe 5,965 
Sorel sJa9 nee tei oho ee eee 67 46 73 3, 063 ata fiee 3,000 
ithetiord, Mineseass: secei erie: 34 41 69 2,594 3,078 2,787 
‘Crois- Rivaeress: seen eeceeeene 187 113 256 6,524 7,594 5,841 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


Quebec—Cont'd. 
WEL MOF. omgio OG ath COR GOOD ORCA G 
Walley fel dietease. occ te ate amets.cae ies. x 
WACOTIA VE] Lome en ort: cee oie eae 


i) olfei.siieliele! «e) | © el'e,\elefelsle oe 66 619.0 0.8 


Sateisia, wis! a6 6 #916 of Cele ele 6 0.0 ba 06 


rr er 


STA CE DOIT GG Cratos ches erate iene cies: « 
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Previous 





Previous 
Year 
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PY eet ese Te ce} 


229,781 
523 








Registrations 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
March 31, April 30, 
1960 1959 
3,470 3,431 
3,179 2,873 
3,593 2,348 
5, 852 5,269 
254,916 196,934 
621 385 
1,980 1,447 
2,906 2,182 
2,082 1,677 
2,390 2,816 
3,661 2,069 
975 677 
644 433 
2a 2,319 
1,326 747 
1,316 951 
4,976 4,034 
416 675 
878 607 
1, 067 812 
4,254 2,931 
1,628 1,343 
512 312 
976 445 
2,612 1,848 
15, 962 13, 287 
1,389 1,281 
1,728 2,041 
1,481 1,107 
2,920 2,209 
2,050 2,017 
3,673 2,226 
2126 1,027 
944 888 
720 439 
6,770 4,530 
5, 356 4,129 
1,677 1,051 
1,019 655 
2,200 1,485 
3, 187 2,648 
2,957 2,598 
1,189 829 
1,429 1,144 
5, 082 3,768 
9,194 6, 064 
2/704 1,795 
908 719 
3,102 2,168 
896 751 
4,995 3,637 
708 434 
6,444 5, bad 
1,266 137 
1,404 1,043 
842 879 
5,576 4,464 
1,555 944 
3,602 2,585 
fai, 154!) 55, NT 
7 OSH 1,018 
349 395 
670 532 
1,408 990 
1,640 1, 406 
6,046 5, 866 
TOSS bras eke 
3/483 3,563 
65,010 49 , 487 
de 202 887 
1,181 765 
1,238 643 
2°51 2,219 
5,545 5,225 
10,658 9, 264 
P86 leis @ terete 
32,987 25,042 
3,329 2,187 
2° 334 1,688 
280 331 
1,774 1, 106 
497 556 
24,773 19,174 
755 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 









































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
April 28, | March 31, | April 30, April 28, | March 31, April 30, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 19 1959 
Saskatchewanmeiecnccn: ee eee cea 1,390 1,095 1,382 23,013 28,043 18, 223 
istev anion eieperiica sce kie Sane cers 69 43 80 647 809 412 
Iloy-diminstetaen. «cee repeaters act 72 Ce Nt ape eae 651 TAQ. Vide Sebee cca 
MOOsen a Water ietce hc ceriniiae eae 221 204 213 1,714 2,399 1,200 
INGrthebatulerord so urecmeer terns 53 32 66 1,498 1,904 1,549 
Prince vAlbetueeeor cee tae oes ee 115 76 97 3,044 3,465 2,618 
GP INAS Pern ee Ys Sco te tlten ie eas oreraaes 301 242 299 5,425 6,208 4,275 
Saskatoon ces pcre oe ae 307 255 351 5,290 6, 227 3,985 
SwaltCurrem taeda cc er cesea ater 85 93 129 853 1,391 781 
\AEhid olla arn non Gameiehom ow > akc oc 3 33 30 582 807 404 
EVGE ICONS ceptetorbicine fivcmtorts ater bese 137 89 ys 3, 609 4,091 3,004 
Alberta ssh sce coed Uecierge ete 4,194 2,317 5,097 41,190 42,899 32,220 
IB lairmonre eer. Seok. Coa ee 2 696 796 756 
Caloary. ier wee occa macarsce take 1,093 719 1,687 1 ae) 12,651 7,816 
Drum helicmeseerenc «cre sracrace ene 24 23 25 823 927 827 
IB) damontvonceperincie |< ote eae 2,612 P23) 2,740 20,577 2050 17,244 
EU ASOnie Beer eine hres eiicens cone 35 1p 22 916 914 883 
*Grandeperainiers. Se. acer (Shi ll ngseOPr I AS, Ze [bh cee ene Neale 1379 Weak Cee aes ent cee 
ethbrid cetera te aes dear ariee 128 159 304 2,560 3,589 2,200 
Medicinerlliatharswsb serine anes 119 152 209 1,042 1,486 933 
1 Bey Ml B Pet Sy een a pha ne GS 6 Su Cte eae i 140 119 105 1,918 1,998 1,568 
British Columbia...................... 2,450 1,901 2,792 72,105 78, 085 64,188 
Giiliwac keer ec cheer ree ees 78 50 64 1,620 1,966 1,295 
Courtenave ree eo De oiler te 18 29 19 990 1,032 852 
Cranbrook osc dene saa eee 44 11 15 1,635 1,759 1,239 
Dawsont@reelkee.... ie weet faeaner 15 10 23 1,423 1,749 2,249 
IDNObe olen as 25%.) oho c SRAM Dine iw Mine a DOr 38 26 24 754 1,000 659 
arn lOODSaaemern.: scsi cen tae nti 5 15 38 Ie 615 1,819 2,021 
elo Wistert scan there nie ates 19 22 27 1,529 1,959 1337 
Itima teers jc eee nes 105 48 7 252 267 295 
Mssion @ityape coaster aee PH 29 26 1,303 1,581 949 
INE Math h oA Yo vars shee neeeeereee 6 trai hic maeneetialdte ac 27 33 29 , 1061 1,417 1,040 
IN elSOn! Weteee cae tc ce aereeeemenarcs anaes 28 30 19 1, 151 1, 480 1,147 
New, Westmunsten: 1. ras ciee 242 224 263 9,198 10,322 7,946 
Penticton pers. ccctcme een reeks 10 18 36 1,497 1,968 1,493 
PortyAl bern pee a ee eee ee 23 10 25 dol 834 881 
Prince: GeOrzeun ates, tn eee ener: 44 40 83 3,739 2,696 4,093 
erinGesvUpe rors atte eee ae 11 19 15 1,730 We Perel 1,781 
IRrincetanes Meee cot oe een nee 20 10 8 452 587 488 
Oiiesn clan Pera ices ene eee 36 SOM Massie stele 2,029 it 604 tee: eee 
Ores Nagy oR Nata ORR Hethen mr, caek ate ax 124 335) 4 1,196 1,398 te 5 
Vancouverricns oscar na: e er 1,098 907 1,519 30,559 32,420 26,144 
VET On ee Sener ars. feet, ree ere eK 61 32 50 2,483 2,856 2,036 
NSUOiole tte tracks & bbrace etna Cemde cno cen cert 156 162 270 4,622 4,969 4,276 
Whitehorse seen. ce ates 5 ene 261 108 185 536 645 710 
Canadien ceo woe en recat 30,400 225202 33,163 756,432 834,999 660,639 
URSA Ce Ae esky SO eee or earthy ore 15,913 10, 402 16, 883 581,558 652, 107 498, 897 
[Pemales: Sete. nh pate meretas nee 14, 487 11,830 16, 280 174, 874 182, 883 161,742 











(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 

(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

(3) Figures not available for April 30, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 
* Commenced reporting March 28, 1960. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















1955—1960 

, Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
NOD Dies. cose kc tacts is vere ont teks 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1 6 farina eae ws eae sy Par SOA 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68 , 522 252, 783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
LOS TER. c..2 Un kem ee «sine 877, 704 586, 780 290,924 59,412 PINES oes) 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
1Q5 Bes uate ctr ERTS Coach ve 840, 129 548, 663 291,466 56, 385 198,386 287,112 Seale 116, 474 
KOE eee. | fe comeeeas cits, ¢ 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70,352 239,431 336,527 211,951 127,812 
1959R (4 months)enecea. creer 252,185 168, 4388 83,747 Weep Wee 64,199 89, 445 56, 637 24,192 
1960 (4 months)...:.........; 238,101 157, 635 80, 466 21,406 63, 597 81,405 48 032 23,661 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Estimated Amount 
. Average of 
Province Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) $ 
IichaeRathpate bh ive li, san Geko Ab oo Ge o oo einen a bigot le oeEtisIbin ca CECI GGISA Sols Geo eer Shit 142,122 SE evi 
Prin cere Gd ward els lanc se ster s tek cis sale acres bis ceiateleiy aie e nieve, dolelactes-s ume Woe 27,830 568, 631 
Nova Scotia. Ee AORN EA 2 eg AOS Ate ata reteWeadee Wenete GS heels NG 40.8 155,222 3, 148, 682 
IN Wa TUS OVI Ce coe ree tee te aries Sik bis eke wis fore MIN MeNaTetey chetersi see scenic 43.3 1€4, 418 3,479,173 
Quebec erate eae ys cle eee Srila rales IStaIGe alerts Gaye eels © aap 250.2 950,601 21,467,455 
Ontario en Beak, BE AG, OEIC EI ORGAO OO UEL her CRO ace ene 209.6 796,577 17,656, 624 
IW agavt Wel aye es ited Des Rei ees Conaincieis Mrcscicmis coo Of So IMEN ChE cow Beas Caen eae ca 29.0 110, 202 2,404, 644 
FS tb ic ei ited BVERNTEENOL cues o Sei OG b Gabe cMED Onan 0 GUO SED COC OC ORO SOIT Serie Die 82,319 1,828, 677 
PAT rey ee EP cesar Has ao ci teen ober isla, oi caMete ave woe ete 0 SaTS stebs oe a. 33.0 125, 440 2,849, 164 
bishtG OUI Dia enn ities Cocca oor hires cle tienr an wee = ee 60.6 230,333 5, 227,094 
Mopale ©anacda eA prilal OG Omen cerned mtette sites aera tae ote 732.9 2,785,064 61,767,881 
Totale@anadart March) 1OG0h seme asantte kets scm siiesre< sei 733.0 3,371,925 74, 844, 833 
Melk, (Gri by whoell WEY 6 soc ancobens pe abe ho bab oRomou ore 640.2 2,817,049 59, 964, 585 








ee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, APRIL 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
























































Duration on the Register (weeks) April 
Province and Sex Total Sg Sate, 30, 1959 
F claimants 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over Beal Total 

Less ' 20 claimants 
(CAI YO RE Jey ees ocrene racials ae 714,894 }110,752 | 59,376 |103,381 | 89,703 |101,347 | 92, 738 |157,597 40.7 610,770 
YB Cc eee ee Ree 555,885 | 86,242 | 46,973 | 83,344 | 70,885 | 79,411 77,549 |111, 481 45.3 465, 108 
Mermale: ccm .ac secre 159,009 | 24,510 | 12,403 | 20,037 | 18,818 | 21,936 15,189 | 46,116 24.8 145, 662 
INeviotuncdland ces. ee vest 28,991 2,181 1,568 2,743 ROO 5, 382 ifpevll 6, 239 80.6 25,295 
Ay ie ne. 2 NES One PIRES 27,345 2,021 1, 468 2,595 3,020 5, 085 7,181 5,668 82.4 23,620 
Sra Cleator is, s sass 1,646 160 100 148 180 297 190 571 51.3 1,675 
Prince Edward Island 4,975 247 166 309 440 851 ihoz2 1,640 10.2 4 347 
UE. ane ero eee 4,222 201 144 260 375 719 1, 202 eval 78.5 3,614 
(ulema Gan ciel em sensors 753 46 22 49 65 132 120 319 57.0 oo 
ING yam GO LIA a ncsresenerieess 39,743 8,574 2,092 4,348 3,938 6,485 5,976 8, 330 51.8 33, 849 
IW EW IGE: as ere ere ataeer 34, 556 8,009 1,829 3,796 3, 287 5, 65% 5, 440 67037 53.6 28, 459 
Hemi len cira ne semaines fis. sey 565 263 bo2 651 827 536 | 1,798 39.9 5,390 
New Brunswick.......... 37, 428 4,686 2,680 5, 307 5,044 5, 857 6, 686 &, 168 68.7 35, 163 
tl GMa Naicte <vcakece far ae 32,003 4,122 2,444 4,789 4,503 4,944 5,038 6,163 aT 29,714 
enmelehe near n tuere sysiax 5,425 564 236 518 541 913 648 2,005 50.9 5, 449 
@ucheceauee asinine ners as 244,031 | 32,079 | 20,018 | 38,611 | 33,824 | 33,956 33,054 | 52,489 44.3 Boner 
leper peerae here ouctane ib ts 196,218 | 24,061 | 16,064 | 32,702 | 28,757 | 28,271 28,338 | 38,025 49.0 169, 805 
lori al Gayaerereeretieke elereis 47,813 8,018 3,954 5,909 5, 067 5,685 4,716 | 14,464 24.9 43, 352 
NCAT Osea. Nees aes 208,962 | 35,740 | 18,164 | 30,277 | 24,042 | 28,039 | 23,167 | 49,533 25L0 75, 799 
Mia le cd bias er aste 147,155 | 25,631 | 138,056 | 22,140 | 16,874 19,810 | 17,669 | 31,975 27.4 119,617 
Mernalesniye weer cis: 61,807 | 10,109 5,108 Saltau 7,168 8,229 5,498 | 17,558 20.9 56, 182 
Ment GOOG sere tier cere vies shares 29,612 4,504 2,149 4,354 4,393 4,961 3,701 5, 550 35.2 22,263 
Vie GW rcccear ap tives eves. 3 22,064 3,00e 1,582 3,244 3, 148 3,663 2,960 4,145 41.9 15, 962 
emialer ae recoeieec uae 7,548 1, 1382 617 1,110 1,245 1,298 741 1,405 15.5 6,301 
Saskatchewan............ 20, 167 2,986 1,379 2,623 aT Al74 S AOL tal nOaT. 3,909 Dean 15, 854 
Vie ame Ac. tate eee atone 16,042 2,412 1,121 2, 112 2,130 2,756 2,560 2,951 63.1 12,137 

le yaayAlee sk bee opto onrece 4,125 574 258 611 582 755 487 958 36.7 aya flee 
PxITpertarn ree actors es fcreturst 37, 816 8, 416 4,211 5,933 5,323 5,081 3,396 5, 456 39.2 29,445 
INS LG ats sis hice ere 30, 238 7,205 3,698 4,872 4,023 3,805 2,790 3, 845 42.6 23, 352 
MGA Gy ce sie ce ate cients « 7,578 i PAlgE 513 1,061 1,300 1,276 606 iba (ehilat 25.4 6,093 
British Columbia........ | 63,169 | 11,339 6,949 8,876 6, 480 7,224 6,018 | 16,283 30.6 55,598 
iG Meena este Leh osteo 46,042 9,208 6, 617 6, 834 4,461 4,700 4,371 | 10,851 33.6 38, 828 
Hier LOM raved raieteveeress Lie 127 2 lo ile sey 2,042 2,019 2,524 1,647 5, 432 22.6 16,770 





ee ee et i ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 
1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





laine "Aled ah Lodal iO teaser hosel ob Clams, and, Glatsa vende aa 














Province Total Entitled ae eY d 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to - Pending 
oft Benefit to 

Benefit 
INewioun dan cleeesreeie ere 5, 823 4,905 918 6,527 5, 846 681 PA NA: 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,034 853 181 eer 1,142 85 161 
INN shone Anos 5 one eae sacGaone 13, 820 8,927 4,893 12, 830 iG! 7Aall 1,109 4,066 
iNew: Brunswick manatees ene 10,585 7,868 relia 10,631 9, 462 1,169 2,864 
Qirebechee sess ce se es eas aes 66,981 48,164 18,817 75,922 67,473 8, 449 17,053 
Ontario a0. sae ee oc oa 67, 822 45,599 ade PPE 72,297 62, 889 9,408 16, 060 
Manitobasd.<.cc.. noon: ss ovens: 8, 260 6,053 QeeOU 8,615 7,545 1,070 1,708 
Saskatchewan. ue. tide +. sone s. 5, 694 4,579 is 5,993 5208 790 15545 
AT Dertate 8 ss ce ats cro occas bee 12,560 9,116 3,444 14,306 12,266 2,040 3,555 
Bmbishy@olumipiaaaee en cna seen 22,044 13, 822 S222 24, 546 21,010 3,536 5,135 
Total, Canada, April 1960...... 214, 623 149, 886 64,737 232, 894 204, 557 28, 337 54, 269 
Total, Canada, March 1960....| 283,545 202, 589 80, 956 274,772 242,254 32,518 72,540 
Total, Canada, April 1959..... 206, 947 144, 232 62,715 229,999 199,733 30, 266 37,411 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,665. 


+ In addition, 37,587 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,452 were special requests not granted and 1,433 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,622 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) * 


‘Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























End of: Total Employed Claimants 
TOGO R= Mia rely,’ Se credo rst svarceatedeteters 4: Ercpatene cual eee ee eS oe 4,306, 300 3,483,300 823,000 
GI PUA Teal hayctevaal glans archer cee eNe orore, Pe eee oeiee oe ae 4,308,000 3.493, 800 814, 200 
a UTNE Met cree avo EME. sare ges og ees oe eee 4,296,090 3,513,500 782,500 
1959-1) eCe rit bi Cl sayqo serait et Beno aaa om eae ee ae 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685, 700 
ING Vieni ber: maine tee tee cee oes ee ee eae ee ee 4,131,000 Bp (BSE 417,500 
October nth set yal Sehr sak ete Ceo een eee 4,032,000 3,781, 400 259, 600 
Septentbereecn coer bic: eee cr meee ae ee 4,019,000 3,817, 400 201,600 
TA UBT trie Ete eat ie te ee SP Span. inl ae cet et A vette tl ean 3,990,000 3,780, 000 210,000 
UT ie ai 2 Aas ae Orn Parse Sie ee ee ate ah Agee CCA EN hg 3,975, 000 3,749, 100 225,900 
JUNG) Sewn a ee OA ee eee cae RSS ee TRIE. Cais ot aIE 3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220, 500 
Mag cSet BG Bae eteenten, shea.d bh ies eget Melle Ma AG ee 4,072, 900 3, 630, 000 442, 900t 
cA til sera) deere eee ra ret SEN ne 9 ie eee a, pw 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 





* Revised on the basis of June 1, 1959 book renewal. 


+ The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
the other months, the number of claimants is taken from the count of persons having an unemployment register in the 
“‘live file’ at the end of the month, as shown in Table E-2 for each month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

; Household | Commodi- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation iaand 
Services 
1954 = Vea... ee ee eee ee ee 16=2 4 126.5 109.4 nip Wy acs! 171.4 
195 b==_ Car itece eae s eae ee 116.4 12a 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
N966—-Y earl eaceeetn tec nee TeiWSho2 113.4 13280 108.6 ie fsal 120.9 
195 Fe CBT oan cherokee iis tee ere aes 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
LO58=SV care emer cat eae acter eeee 12571 Pao 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959=June* nee ee ae eee 125.9 11984 141.5 109.2 12255 135.4 
Diyos ace ee Oe ae ee eee oe 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 1227. 134.9 
August..2 2823 ee eee 126.4 12025 141.9 109.7 122.6 13553 
September... sen oe eee eel: 122.4 142.0 109.8 1235 1 135.2 
October oe eee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
Novem ber.ies,neernees nite 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123),0 136.9 
Decemberganer pce eee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 AR}. if 136.8 
1960—January :. hon ee. ee ee 12725 121.6 142.8 T11OF2 1B} 3 136.9 
Hebruary ie ce eee 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Mareh® 32. tei Stouts een ee 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
April. 2). Gc Step ee eer eee ae ee 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 vel 
Mayors de cance tae cit eee ee 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 ae 137.6 
JUNE Soe s Fe eon eee 1276 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 is7au 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1960 








(1949 = 100) 

00u‘RqRe—z_zyvw[va“zx0BDoa0#ek—eq>a060Ooa oOo ee eee”: «x ee 
Total Other 

Foodiel Shelter’ | Clothiiie|/ icin Mt ance 
2 00 1elter othing oO ities 

rie (Re ae Operation] “and 

Services 
StosoOhniss Nil cin) eee ee 114.2 115.6 115.9 113.9 ey, 107.6 109.9 128.0 
Halifax oc.cittens a eee 125.4 127.0 126.8 Ges 134.2 120.2 129.5 140.0 
SaintVohn ve. cose: tener 126.9 129.1 128.6 120.7 138.5 118.9 124.2 143.3 
Montrealey 2s. eee ee 125.9 127.6 127.2 124.6 145.1 105.3 NES of 138.2 
Ottawar- aoe eee ee eee 126.0 128.0 127.7 119.7 148.3 113.8 121.4 ISTad 
TVOrontorecs coh en eee 128.1 129.7 129.8 119.3 153.3 113.8 124.1 139.8 
Winnipeg:. joc. oe eee eee 122.8 124.7 124.8 118.3 134.2 117.8 120.0 134.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 122.1 123.6 123.4 117.0 124.4 122.1 125.2 129.2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 122.0 123.4 123.3 114.3 124.4 129.2 127.5 Some 
Vancouverssse nace ce eee 126.8 128.2 128.1 120.0 138.9 116.9 132.0 136.8 

ee See ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee Oe ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 








; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |—2—-$ 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes Waele 
During Month and Th ct i Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Mico Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

WO OReerer rete oS NG ys oat en HE civets AB ienye.s 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
EET on caps Gia OG B ODI DI AGREES BICC GC ate eee 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 0.11 
LO J ertete PAN rere tots TE a Pee Oe ek ees 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
95S eres veticeie mee s cis Se soe es 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
RLODO eae ieee reek «i ciate ne cue acins + 4iOe 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
A cm V ene hres sce oc, creyatecone Cuaystocioae rae ae 20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
JIT a SISOS ate See ea aideus abe ae 30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 

JUL ye es eA SER. Cu ares Se eas Se 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 

ATIC USt RRR ee tee ere erst Heats Caters ats 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
Senteniber were. seen ee ees 15 ao 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
Octobers Aeeae ater ss. es tee eo els 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
NOVEM C scene arc oes ant ott eaters 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
Wecemberstey s.. << tens ete tease. 13 7a) 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 

BLOGO MANUAL Y 120m secs ott e.cldarhacalee Samus ot 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
HC DIUAT Vanes ee oo eer cts daeersen aie 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 

IMGT Chey errant en or ncaa echt te Ans 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 

April eee eer ec CTR te eee ae 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 

May arn eries Re sete te 2 38 7,152 74,900 0.07 





* Preliminary. 








TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


Strikes Workers 


Industr an Man-Days 
7 Lockouts Involved z 

Gr IN OM pees icon | aersisesee baile nae oeae laces ee ce 
STG NUT Deen Perro aaa elo tisiotohe sits il carole ac Po alee oem 
NAINA 2 ie i as i 2,000 10, 000 
Manufacturing........... 17 2,164 16,530 
Construction............ 11 1,858 33, 790 
Transportation, etc...... 1 31 40 
Retr rena tl Gieaene sete on Vecaets eats eons atte lciatte alecve > 
6 Ga OR SS ee eee 3 630 10,580 
SEETIAN CO isiorc ac: src.e.0.6/¢. 00 sia ote 1 153 3,210 
BSEIEVACON sie eieiaiorc 015) are dic sie" 4 316 750 
All industries....... 38 Hep iltaye 74,900 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Bees havi Workers 
Jurisdiction an Man-Days 

Tockouta Involved 
INewtfoundlanclerna cscs lites ciate cts |e ele «cio lcites are soeererecesi 
PrIMNCGEe Gavan Gulislam class lie ceacce eleilleie cls (ore see '>)| (ore efalclers oils 
INOva sCOtlaue tenes 60 1,130 
ING WWRESTELINIS OUI Keene ta rasiine iain ere leretesel| tcoaseter ale teens | otetmietarntete ate 
(ON otsleh ators eee ae 9 2, 267 17, 420 
ONGATIONS erate teres cat 20 4,034 43, 280 
Mianito beens cigewsese oes 2 144 2,870 
Stal Faawi ol otc kiid2 ha see eee ISiSiecceo td. dal Inkintaae eeaal en acheter 
NUS ec cache aan ge Re GEICO GoOcormCd anne anoras 
British Columbia....... 3 616 10, 160 
RE OCLEPA emechists ate reteteis eas 1 Sul 40 
All jurisdictions..... 38 7, 152 74,900 


i 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


MAY 1960 
(Preliminary) 

a a a a a 
ee 

Industry Duration in Starting 

— Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union _ ~ 
— volved | May | Accu- | Termina- Result 

Location mulated| tion Date 
Minine— 
Metal Mining— 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Mine, Mill and Smelter} 2,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | May 16 Wearing of safety glasses 
Falconbridge, Ont. Workers Loc. 598 (Ind.) May 20 during entire shift~Re- 

turn of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Ironand Steel Prodncts— 
La Fonderie Ste. Croix, Metal Trades Federation 113 450 | 7,460 | Feb. 3 Reduction in wage rates~ 
Ste. Croix, Cte. (CCCL) May 6 Amended wage schedule 
Lotbiniere, Que. agreed upon. 

Chemical Prodncts— 
Shawinigan Chemicals, CCCL—chartered local 1,496 | 9,620] 9,620} May 6 Seniority rights~ Return 
Shawinigan, Que. May 14 of workers, seniority rights 


to be discussed. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Foundation Company of Canada,|Building trades unions 200 | 2,000} 3,000 | Apr. 25 Union recognition~ Re- 
Gatineau, Que. (Hull Council, AFL-CIO) May 16 turn of most workers. 


Toronto Federation of Painting|Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC)| 1,500 | 30,000 | 30,000 | May 4 Wages~ 
Contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Three Hardware Firms, Retail, Wholesale Em- 590 | 9,740} 9,740 | May 6 Wages, seniority, fringe 
New Westminster and ployees Loc. 535 (AFL- benefits~ 
Vancouver, B.C. CIO/CLC) 
FINANCE— 
Société Mutuelle d’Assurances|CCCL-chartered local 153 | 3,210 | 5,660) Apr. 7 Union recognition~ Union 
Générales de 1’U.C.C. May 24 recognized. 
Montreal, Que. 
SERVICE— 
Business Service— 
Brink’s Express Co. of Canada, |Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 160 160 160 | May 13 Wages~15¢ an hour in 
Montreal, Que. May 14 crease of which 7¢ an hour 


is retroactive. 


Personal Service 

Prince Edward Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 743 110 90 90 | May 14 Wages~ $25.00 in lieu of 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 15 retroactive pay from May 
1, 1960; 4¢ an hour increase 
effective May 1, 1960, a 
further 3¢ increase effective 
May 1, 1961. 


a 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The first three tables in this section contain 
data covering strikes and lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one 
working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as_ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage termi- 
nated, or the circumstances in which the work 
stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on the preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 


TT 
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H—lIndustrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1960 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 














Nn 
20 B\¢ 8 
: a 6518/8338 3 
Cause = Sleel s/s} 5 jee € 
21 wlesle] 8] 5s Sos 2] o | 8 
= © lah] oe Pl q © | 2a S1 © ro) o n 
2) HPse sb} Bl elaelessla)/slel Sia 
B| flecles| 2/8 /SiBSEl e| al eles 
A(QRsSe S/O] a |pnoje;ei[anl|Pla 
Strikane A gainstior Stepping on: ObjectSfau esis oe aie <i | ne <= | - tere esarsel|e otar= le evete enero lial. etl coe eeete keratet| (eee all aero lair eel 
Struck by— 

(a) eCools:- Machinery, Cranes, Cts. ssmepusies seis oer 1 Aa leprae eee Tilt caasilicesote lege kell ee 9 

(OEMovange eViehicles>.o oc acess. feet ae rare {| eee eae 2 aN. 1 1 Seale 1 11 

(c)zO thier Obrects 4. rise ne eee eae 2 oe oer 4\ Logie shee 9 7 1 i! Leal 2 46 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehciles, etc.. DO esSelveees porn) lO: ean ets 1 hah ee 1 30 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, ete.............-008- 4} 2 DellMecidtes Salleecuieec 14 6 ee 39 
Falls and Slips— 

(a) Balls'omiSame eveler ei ance cs seee eee a ee oat tee lense eeies 1 ied le chats 1 ‘Ls |e oh ee 4 

(pb) ePallstto Ditferent Gevels:. .vcsaa, fe. meee alee: « SAR 27 |eS Oreos een 10: oss) ieee 2 Ne 8 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.|....| 2 ]....| 1 BU Bel OE AE TSP eR eae Pala AES 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 

Diseases. SAREE 5 RG Ee Oe BT ene rine an SIRE, Son coterie Ie Sate (Be 4.7 (0 Oe 7 7 nha 1 2 \cenchilpey oe |e Oey ee 
VO Reey ea Co Qik cets)a Oe, EY SEGRE | SR Ce SUE cs nll aera pe ha Saal lees cre DRA val 2 2 tap toil ecyall ten eee 7 
WO vier=EIReTCLON ete ec eee re eee ter oe eet rea oo eli cccesealh oes eon onskred | xe erent | eae 1) (ARS oes ‘i 2 
NMisCellancGustACCLCENUSs.. 1 cess tela es oalele Stomra ronse ce'| eter orale crerallie eters 1 a ae re Reser 1 1A S14, Ae 4 

Motal., HirstiOuartern lO60sssnee mere eeer ne eee J SI S29 4G 25a ae 42 |S | Sea Sa eee 
‘otal, Hirst Quarter d05 9: cr miter atest eras 9 | 35 | 17.| 43%) 40 | 50) 7 40.) 16 paler 19 277 
TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1960 
Industry Nfld. |P.E.L] N.S.|N.B. | Que. |Ont. | Man. |Sask. |Alta. | B.C. |N.WT.|Total 
PAT V GUL CUTS sy, rarcte oketetedtectii oo sarees ie avec es Stel Caen lt eenete | Pauaieerall sie cca 2 Sr le ace oll ateetogalle see ala ses 2 11 
EO EME cose ystece Pee recs ote nese een oe Teen ete el eerie ee 7 Ra hearer ec WA leas esd nena ett 4 20 "ts feet ee 31 
Asuicfavankaccinto ll Gigshajop leans DanBion Hon opalionctdllonaace GE cc the A). AS PE Oe eee Tate) Sete if 
Miningland @Qlarryinge.c.-eteeee orl cee. leteaeint 4 1 3 LIE) Saar 3 1 Loven Ke eee 29 
Maria ctunitig. eects eo eee eae oe Deliver oe SEE ons 11 15 VP ala cc des' 6 ADA Rane - 46 
Constructiontpy. cae tec: nee ree ae | cree 1 2 2 11 2 1 2 Sarl scatter 25 
PUM OLIG a CGI GICs ie ayaa rtie tess cc, taapaemete tne En IEW cecal eee ieee | crete acai (ete tee 2 Dives: esi retorts lexkesertes| ee 4 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TAVUNT CALLOUS sere carer cinta (cheesiest lene eel toes 4 3 8 11 3 1 6 Cerise. ccc 42 
Tira d Ostiae eater ete aati aes aecre ite pI i [es ken | Ware ane deal peer Oi | eee lite cue 3 3. eee 13 
FRU ATCO sais ee leierats TeSys so! oie o 6 oe 0 cc bereve Ba fscaverro ate) atadnvor nelle Glo. ase-oi[ 6. eae same 976 Be oi] us eto airey ae var leas Paws teres eltreteeitg I eter ete | aaa ee 
LEVEN A Oh oe ic HG ISIN OL ono OS oC met ed Ie enone IPS BORNE SR oe 1 5 Brailes LP eee: Bei etato's 18 
Unclassified 222 jerectoiek << 5 shes ee ~ ecrecpl lassie) eee [fecolavercs'|ayo1 or sicetal aot eceselltavereac sre Iraceleree cpealic esters tare Oke cattearia | eceateteny | eaten | een | 

Notalye este arse Aen eo 18 10 31 76 9 6 22 bO: jase 226* 


* Of this total 174 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board — 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 52 were obtained from other, non-official sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The Employment Situation, July 


Employment increased somewhat more slowly between June and July 
than in the same period of most previous years. Unemployment increased 
slightly during the month instead of declining slightly, as it usually does at this 
time of year. 

Agriculture was responsible for the rise in employment during the month, 
the number of persons with farm jobs increasing by an estimated 138,000 to 
820,000. Employment in non-farm activities, which usually increases moder- 
ately, showed little change. Layoffs and temporary shutdowns were prevalent 
in manufacturing centres, and a considerable number of construction workers 
were released in Quebec. Construction employment in other regions, however, 
increased about as much as usual, and there were small advances in trade 
and transportation industries. 

The annual influx of students into the labour force was one of the main 
developments of the month. There were 174,000 more persons under 20 years 
of age employed in July than in June—not quite as large an increase as in 
1959 but almost 20,000 more than the 1955-59 average. During the month 
there was a drop of almost 50,000 job holders over 25 years of age. Many of 
these were school teachers who dropped out of the labour force for the summer 
months. 

The estimated number of persons without jobs and seeking work increased 
by 11,000 to 311,000 between June and July. This total was 83,000 higher 
than in July 1959. The increase during the month occurred in Quebec and 
Ontario, partly because of layoffs in manufacturing and construction. The 
number on temporary layoff was estimated to be 18,000, compared with 15,000 
in June and 12,000 in July 1959. The seeking work figure was 4.7 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 3.5 per cent in July 1959. 

The number of men seeking work was estimated to be 260,000, up slightly 
from the previous month and 74,000 more than a year earlier. An estimated 
51,000 women were without jobs and seeking work, unchanged from a month 
earlier but 9,000 more than last year. 

Although the number of job seekers showed little net change during the 
month, there was considerable movement within the total. Of those seeking 
work in June, about 100,000 had found jobs or had withdrawn from the 
labour force by July. A slightly greater number became job seekers during the 
month. In July, about 57,000 had been seeking work for more than six months, 
virtually the same number as the month before and about 13,000 more than a 
year earlier. 

The classification of the 110 labour market areas at the end of July was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in 
moderate surplus, 54 (31); in balance, 53 (78). 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
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The Labour Force 


The labour force, as estimated from 
the monthly sample survey conducted by 
the Dominion Bureau of _ Statistics, 
totalled 6,592,000 in the week ended 
July 23. This total compares with 6,454,- 
000 one month earlier. 

The breakdown of these labour force 
data indicates that 5,927,000 or 89.9 per 
cent of those in the labour force usually 
worked 35 hours or more at the jobs 
they held in the survey week, 354,000 
or 5.4 per cent usually worked less than 
35 hours, and 311,000 or 4.7 per cent 
were without jobs and seeking work. 
Classed as not in the labour force are 
such groups as those keeping house, 
going to school, retired or voluntarily 
idle, too old or unable to work; these 
numbered 5,214,000. 

The survey provides additional in- 
formation about those who worked less 
than full time and were not regular part- 
time workers. Of the persons in this 
category, 60,000 or 0.9 per cent of the 


labour force worked less than full time on account of short time and turnover 
(32,000 on short time, 12,000 laid off for part of the week, 10,000 having 
found jobs during the week); 18,000 or 0.3 per cent of the labour force were 
not at work because of temporary layoff, and 784,000 or 11.9 per cent of the 
labour force worked less than full time for other reasons. The other reasons 
included vacation (635,000), illness (74,000), bad weather (13,000), and 


other (62,000). 


During the corresponding week in 1959, there were 6,434,000 in the 
labour force, of whom 5,879,000 usually worked 35 hours or more at the 
jobs they held during that week, 327,000 usually worked less than 35 hours, 
and 228,000 were without jobs and seeking work. There were 5,138,000 


classed as not in the labour force. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


















































Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 a 

July July eae July July July 

1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Metropolitansrmers. (WM EE. fypte etn beeen. ere 1 1 if 3 4 8 
Majormindustrial ate ener cone aa ee eee 2 — 20 15 4 11 
Maior-Agrich] tiralay 5. a0 aoa need een ea eae -— oe 3 Be 11 12 
BUIROR OR erect. fun aA cin’ | sil tis cane la Sone ka == = 24 11 34 47 
Ota] fen ceria pen ac orerdegep tier aur fe Seneca 3 1 54 31 53 78 








Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at August 15, 1960) 























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................] July 23 6,592,000 | + 2.1 + 2.5 
CERO WILE JOUO+ | icteme es sae ayes eet July 23 6,281,000 | + 2.1 Se oe 
BrLevicwtaresy sft se. fale. Ape July 23 820, 000 +20.2 = O18 
onsA crit) turer: wtraduh ¢ srelt idods deectrem: July 23 5,461, 000 032 Se Re 
UETER GG DA WHE g CoS in a nS a i ae July 23 5, 029, 000 + 0.4 Se ile 
Usually work 35 hours or more............. July 23 5,927,000 | + 2.9 + 0.8 
Pa COL sey NOUS OF MOTGse oo cc mes ce aos July 23 5,065, 000 — 6.5 — 3.2 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 

due to short time and turnover....... July 23 60, 000 —14.3 + 20.0 
bot OL DEl TEISODS, aise eicd -t Port-eoo sine. July 23 784,000 | +199.2 + 34.2 
Not at work due to temporary layoff..... July 23 18, 000 +20.0 + 650.0 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ July 23 354,000 | — 9.9 = ooo 
Without jobs and seeking work............... July 23 311, 000 + 3.7 + 36.4 
Registered for work, NES 

SAC ee ee ote eee July 21 31,900 | —21.8 + 5.6 

PIUGDER INE. Tome CG ree tet cae ee Tee July 21 116,600 | — 4.3 maine 

PraiGith AAMILEINoD. .satsit). 218... July 21 137,000 — 1.0 +937 0 

ETT es See ae ee ee July 21. 41,900 —17.7 + 19.4 

AACA Li eee, See ee Be ether torn See July 21 46, 300 — 6.1 + 29.0 

EWEptdl alPreriofis:. C2808, A. J51S, 2 July 21 373, 700 — 6.9 + 28.2 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

To sie 4 gap td RR See ees eee ae June 30 296,445 —18.6 +: 34.4 
Amount of benefit payments..................| June $26, 841, 961 —48.6 + 47:8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... May 118.8 | + 3.5 mm 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... May 110.6 | + 1.6 — 1.0 
Peete Ca OW. kee. hi ip aok nk een sah, Pl faethe Ist six mos. _ * 58, 041 “1k 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st six mos. 30, 845 — +. “4.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
erIKeS ANC) LAIGROUL ETE mUe te cere et ee July 37 | —14.0 ear 4117 
INDeorcworkers involved L000. «022810. July 5, 067 —30.7 — 87.8 
PUTS RONEN MPRAN GAB. ino ocacects socom<sde sh July 37,770 | —29.1 z.., .94.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (incl. 

LS SE gira i a RE he RTE May $75.38 | — 0.8 A fic Sic 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... May $1.79 0.0 + 3:5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 40.1 — 1.0 — 2.4 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................ May $71.67 | — 1.0 = Lt 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 12755 — 0.1 +" 1:3 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).....) May 134.8 — 0.9 — 0.4 
Total labour income..................$000,000} May 1,526) |.) 2.6 etn del 

Industrial Production 
Total (average. 1949 =) 100)...42;000005 000505. June 174.1 | + 2.6 a5 0:7 
VRS fate agen ee Re Seer rrr es June 157.8 | + 3.0 — 0.5- 
IUCR ERe ee eae ee June 158.5] + 3.1 BS NO Te 
Mans Wirables... Outs . DMG. ove June 157.2} + 2.9 “Pi ieee 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The number of major collective agreements at various stages of negotiation 
at the end of July—63—was lower than in any previous month this year. 
The most important of the outstanding negotiations, in terms of the number 
of workers involved, was the dispute between the railways and the 15 non- 
operating unions. During the month the conciliation board was in the process 
of reviewing the voluminous evidence presented by both parties and writing 
its report, which was expected to be presented to the Minister of Labour by 
the end of August. 

During July, talks continued between the Steelworkers union and Dominion 
Bridge for renewal agreements affecting 4.000 workers at 11 plants across 
Canada. By mid-August, strikes were called at some of the plants and there 
were indications that these work stoppages might spread to the remaining 
ones. 

Negotiations for the renewal of an agreement covering 6,000 Canadair 
Limited employees were initiated in mid-July by the International Association 
of Machinists. The union asked for a general wage increase of 7 per cent, which 
amount was in line with what had been decided upon at a recent conference 
of the union’s North American aircraft locals. Other demands included a 
change in the vacation allowance to provide for three weeks paid vacation after 
10 years of continuous service, instead of after 12 years, and a fourth week 
after 20 years of service. The union asked that the term of the new agreement be 
for one year. They also wanted the existing pension plan written into the 
agreement. 

Conciliation services were applied for in the collective bargaining between 
the Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario and its 9,500 employees represented 
by the Ontario Hydro Employees Union, Local 1000 of the National Union of 
Public Service Employees. The 160-item bargaining agenda was reduced to 
some 30 items by direct negotiations before the assistance of a third party 
was requested. One of the points at issue was the union demand that the cost- 
of-living escalator clause be retained. This clause, which was last invoked in 
November 1959, allows for a 3-per-cent wage increase for each 3-per-cent 
boost in the cost-of-living index. In addition, the union requested that its 4,000 
tradesmen and 900 operators receive a general wage increase of 4 per cent. 
For the 4,200 weekly salary employees, whose salaries range upwards from 
$52 per week, the union asked for a 3-per-cent increase as well as a reduction in 
the work week from 374 to 35 hours. The Commission reportedly was 
prepared to give some wage increases to the various categories of employees 
but wanted to delete the cost-of-living clause. By the end of the month a 
conciliation officer had been appointed but a meeting had not yet been arranged. 

In July, a conciliation board released its recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute between the Seafarers’ International Union and the Asso- 
ciation of Lake Carriers, representing five inland shipping companies. The 
majority report recommended a 12-per-cent wage boost to be paid in three 
equal instalments during the life of a two-year agreement; this was a com- 
promise between the union request for an immediate 10-per-cent increase and 
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the company offer of 10 per cent spread over three years. In the Board’s 
recommendation, the first 4-per-cent wage boost would be retroactive to the 
start of this year’s navigation season, the next 4 per cent would be paid at the 
start of the 1961 season and the final 4 per cent at the start of the 1962 
season. The Board report indicated that it took cognizance of the changing 
economic conditions in the inland shipping industry resulting from the increased 
competition and the new operating conditions arising out of the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The union request for a reduced work week from 
48 to 40 hours was rejected on the grounds that the nature of the Great Lakes 
operation precluded the granting of a shorter work week. 


The SIU nominee filed a minority report in which he recommended that 
the union bid for a one-year agreement with a 10-per-cent increase retroactive 
to the start of navigation this year be granted. He also supported the union 
request for a 40-hour week. 


Included in the 19 major settlements covering approximately 33,000 
workers that were reached in July were new agreements in the pulp and 
paper industry both in eastern and western Canada. In British Columbia five 
pulp and paper companies jointly signed a one-year agreement that provided 
higher wages for a total of 4,700 workers, and in Newfoundland, Bowater’s 
signed a one-year agreement with paper unions representing 3,400 employees. 


Six months of negotiations ended during July with the signing of a new 
agreement for 1,600 drivers of 13 metropolitan Toronto dairies. A conciliation 
board had been established to deal with the dispute between the companies and 
the Teamsters union, representing the drivers. The first break in the negotiations 
came when Acme Farmers’ Dairy, one of the major companies in the group, 
reached a separate settlement with the Teamsters while the board was still 
in progress. The dairy’s 500 drivers received weekly pay increases ranging from 
$3.85 to $5.50 retroactive to March 1. Shortly thereafter the remaining com- 
panies reached a settlement that gave approximately 1,000 drivers wage in- 
creases ranging from $3.85 weekly on the base rate to $4.85 weekly on the 
maximum rates. The vacation clause was altered to provide three weeks annual 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between 
January 1 and June 30, 1960, exclusive of agreements in the 
construction industry. 








Duration of Negotiations in Months 





Stage at Which 























Sled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. |Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls.} Agts.| Empls. 
IBALEAIDING Ah eee. sole es 33 | 41,910 15 | 19,090 5 | 7,600 2] 1,700} — ~- 55 | 70,300 
Conciliation officer...... 4| 4,730 5 | 9,000 3} 1,600 l 1,200; — — 13 16,530 
Conciliation board...... 2 1, 220 6 5, 130 5 5,540 1 950 1 500 15 13,340 

Post-conciliation 

DBL AININ Sh. 2 eis sche _ —_ _ _— 4 4,350 3 3,010 oa 7, 800* 10 15, 160 
Work stoppage.......... — — 1} 1,150} — — 1 750 | — — 2 1,900 
ROTA W,.eeettes ss 39 | 47,860 27 | 34,370 17 | 19,090 8 | 7,610 4 8,300 95 | 117,230 








eee ee ee en ne) NF" eee 


*Includes one instance where 1,800 out of 5,000 employees were on strike. 
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paid holidays to all employees with 12 years of service and four weeks for 
those with 25 years. The companies agreed to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
uniforms and $20 annually as a tool allowance for mechanics. 


Duration of Negotiations 


As reported in last month’s LABOUR GAZETTE (p. 657), a total of 95 
major collective agreements covering more than 117,000 workers were signed 
during the first six months of 1960. Approximately half of these major agree- 
ments, affecting 53,000 workers, were in manufacturing, most of them in 
food and beverages, pulp and paper, non-metallic mineral products, rubber 
products and textiles. In mining, six out of twelve major settlements brought 
wage increases to uranium miners working in and around Elliot Lake, Ont. 
The two industrial sectors in which a substantial number of new agreements 
came into force during the period were transportation and communication, with 
10 major agreements covering 20,000 workers, and the service industry, where 
19,000 provincial and municipal employees and nearly 3,000 hospital em- 
ployees received wage increases in 15 new major agreements. 

Negotiations that preceded more than two-thirds of the settlements reached 
during the first half of 1960 were conducted for periods ranging from one 
to six months; well over one-half of these settlements were concluded after 
bargaining for three months or less. Of the negotiations that extended beyond 
six months, most of the major settlements came after seven to nine months of 
bargaining; in only four major agreements, covering 8,300 workers, talks 
extended beyond 13 months. 

A relatively insignificant number of labour-management negotiations con- 
ducted during the first half of 1960 resulted in work stoppages. In Toronto 
1,150 aircraft workers went on strike for eight days to bring about the settlement 
of their dispute with De Havilland Aircraft. Another work stoppage lasting 
10 days preceded the signing of a new agreement with Canadian Aviation 
Electronics, Montreal. In addition to these, there was a work stoppage at the 
Dominion Textile mill in Magog, where a strike of 1,800 employees held up 
production at the mill for 44 months. Although four of the company’s plants 
were engaged in joint negotiations with the union, the Magog local was the 
only one involved in this work stoppage. The settlements reached while strikes 
‘were in progress accounted for only 3 per cent of the total major settlements 
reached during the first half of 1960. 

Close to 60 per cent of the 95 major settlements were concluded by 
direct company-union negotiations. Of the 38 agreements signed after con- 
ciliation proceedings, fewer than one third required further direct discussions 
between the parties before agreements were signed. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 


(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. ..........00..0.. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan Falls, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Burrard Dry Dock, Vancouver, B.C. ............0000.... Twelve unions 
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Company and Location Union 


Pansda Sareway, Winniped, dan, atmids.ciuv..dek..0e Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Con. (ar @.roundry,. Montreal, Oue,  o:..0:..6s.5032 Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal, Que. .:.........0.0.00..... Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crawley & McCracken, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Corset?’ Québec,{ Quet ). ii. ia... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal,’ Que. ..c2000....cciiJa.... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow, Chemical, Sarnia, Gott Seen cedo.f.}3-... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden; Ontan is... woutis-cassktoa Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ereneral Cigar 7M ontreals Que. vo ccceshetpenchepaacttas «+ Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares,. Toronto, Ont. ..................00.5- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CCCL) 
Great Lakes Paper,’ Ft. Wittam, Ont??s. 2{'0 "4... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. .......... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

AYE} HY 21 gully! Fret pepe dhe elena ite pba le aan el oO Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont......:..,... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mnperal  Lopaccd. Cran Dy Ques cciccecteacsesesassaeistacas Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco, Montreal; Que.~.....c.ch088... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, Ont. ................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PavUaGompany hspanolawOntimoscnac aes... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Port, Arthur, Ont, \..:ca5.<t.c5-2:.. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide I.B.E.W. (AFL-C1lO/CLC) 
PAO SON sabrewery, \Viontioal, QU. ei oa ksccsienge +s Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
meottietie Plectricn= 2 OrOnio: Ont. ea tee ak. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ..... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ei Lawrence Corp: Nipigon, ‘Ont.>.,,40.42-3......! Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet metal firms (various), Vancouver, B.C. ..... Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iA, COMPANY-WIKE Bos) C80: HK henge A ecioteso =o Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
tmeketielobaceo, eHamilton, Ont.) i. jcieccce.qno-s Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Perron, «OL, ATVida;, QuC. ..:csetenbeeer a 8P apes Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

mssoc. Fur Industries, Toronto; Ont. osc. .ccss..s- Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hota oho, Batawa, Ont.d Cal )..) odds geebesn. ss Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Senadair, St nidurents! O UC. pcac A. .ccrteceherus tds. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

menadian Car; Fort William, Onts: .o........c..cc00ceors Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

anvoteamsnip. Lines, Ont. and , QUC es inccagcactees Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Piers BOueAs AL he. ae ee eer ee as. Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Peciinion #COal,; SYGNCY Ns. ne..nebeea el ee. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Ques .....2.0.0..00..00 Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. ......cccclicessssscrseeeees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ....0....... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Petunies Limited, Ostiawa, Ont. o..c..scssocsrancoanese's Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PeeseirOS., Cadand, Que. Oo iaccckescccccsscseoccsane Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. .......000...00cc00. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

HO6pital H6tel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ...........000000.. Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

evi Company, -Espanola;cOnt>. \..sss.c:004..-.25t.0et Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLOC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
Clo CL) 

New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide ..................ceeeeeeeeeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

errtE TUS eC LOLOTIIC, KOI ctr csacencs sh esdsussenanamses Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Baekatcnewane GOVE Gime. tt: atladelee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 

St Raymond Paper, 2DésbiensprQuen......0 a. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

TCA, company-wide Tg aa ones potty anar Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan 

CePaNCE MOTE, SQUC. ais... bet bp Babee enmaith United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location Union 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
City of Toronto, Ont, ....4.0me).:.S0ae2.,...1gi... Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., Alta. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Gan.y Bondon,,Ontast.0ct.. steeyc-- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto, Ont. ¥.. .50.2..1.. sedenectsn:.--- Public Empl. (CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc, B.C. .... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Aluminum Co.-ot Can. Kitimat. BC. eeces es... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 

VOILUTe) 6 QUCDES, ere Oceans Sateen eee tr CCCL-chartered local 
B.C. Electric, province-wide) m..927-4-5....42/08 coe I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Can. & Dom, Sugar), Montreal}: Que. metcccs<1}..- Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .........00.0... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
CBC, comipatiy-wide shoF ne.) crt nee. eee ens etre Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CNR, CPR, other railways .2, ctr c.-- easton o 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Dominion BridzemLichine, Ouellet tee at Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser. (Cos.« Edmundston, JN. Bic 5. ec ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ................... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PhilkpsyPlecttical a Brockville, pONtss.... een: I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Township: of Scarborough,’ Ont 20.01 eee et Public Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Price Bros., KenogamianOuComa et reer Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration 
City do LO Geb eC MOU praaie teed kere ee Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs.) 
GCrtypof Quebec. Que. nar. .caitnck oreo ethos Sessepterstnatt --s Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs.) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during July) 


Part |ll—Settements Reached During July 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate. ) 


ASBESTOS CorP., THETFORD MINES, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,650 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 20¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); 
vacation eligibility date based on employees’ anniversary date instead of June 1; improved shift 
premiums; improved sickness and hospital insurance benefits. 


ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DU COMMERCE, QUEBEC, P.Q.—COMMERCE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,900 empl.—increase in wages of $2.50 per wk. for the first 
year and $2.75 per wk. for the second year. 


ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUE, P.Q.—SERVICES FEDERATION 
(CCCL) (FEMALE): l-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—increases ranging from $4 to $9 per 
wk. eff. June 15, 1960; retroactivity to be calculated at the rate of $3 per wk. worked from June 
15, 1959 to June 15, 1960; work week reduced from 48 to 44 hrs. with same take home pay eff. 
Jan. 1, 1961; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); sick leave credits may be 
accumulated; improved seniority clause; uniforms to be supplied by the hospitals. 
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ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, P.Q.—SERVICES FEDERATION 
(CCCL) (MALE): l-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from $4 to $6 
per wk. eff. June 15, 1960; retroactive pay to be calculated at the rate of $3 per wk. worked, 
from June 15, 1959 to June 15, 1960; hrs. reduced from 48 to 44 per wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1961 with 
same take home pay; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); sick leave 
credits may be accumulated; improved seniority clause; uniforms now supplied by hospitals. 


BOWATER’S NFLD. PAPER, CORNER BROOK, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp 
AND Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: l-yr. agreement covering 3,400 empl.— 
wage increase of 11¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1960; additional increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1960; 3 
wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yIs.). 


City oF WINNIPEG, MAN.—PuBLic SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 3,700 
empl.—wages increased by 5% to a maximum of $20 per mo. eff. April 1, 1960. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, PORT ALFRED, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER WkKRs. FEDERATION (CCCL): 
settlement terms not yet available. 


Dairies (VARIOUS), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—increase of $3.85 a wk. on base rate; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. service (formerly 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


Davip & FRERE, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMmpPL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 625 empl.— 
6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 23, 1960 and an additional 3¢-an-hr. eff. May 23, 1961; 
incorporation of existing cost of living into the wage structure; union shop. 


Foop —SToRES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,400 empl.—wage increase of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 18, 1960 and a 
further 10¢ an hr. eff. April 18, 1961, with the exception of some female progression rates which 
are increased by 15¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. 
after 74 yrs.). 


JoHNSON’s ASBESTOS, THETFORD MINES, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCEL)S> 2-y1; 
agreement covering 900 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 20¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vaction after 15 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); vaca- 
tion eligibility date based on employees’ anniversary date instead of June 1; improved shift 
premiums; improved sickness and hospital insurance benefits. 


PoLYMER CorP., SARNIA, ONT.—OIL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—wage increase ranging from 6¢ to 10¢ an hr.; new base rate will be $1.88 an hr. 


PaPER MILLS (vARIOUS), B.C.—PULP AND PAPER MILL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 4,700 empl.—general increase of 4%; additional adjustment of 2¢ an hr. for 
mechanics; new base rate will be $2.03 an hr.; improvement in vacations. 


QUEBEC IRON AND TITANIUM, SOREL, QuE.—METAL TRADES FEDERATION (CCCL Yi 2-s1. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 5, 1959; further 11.8¢ an 
hr. eff. July 25, 1960, and a further 9.8¢ an hr. eff. July 25, 1961; 1 additional statutory holiday 
making a total of 8; bereavement leave of 3 days for close relatives and 1 day for distant 
relatives; improved shift premium; overtime after 4 hrs. paid at the rate of double time. 


QuEBEC NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COoMEAU, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLP AND PapeR Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increase 
in wages from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960 and a further increase ranging from 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; eff. Jan. 1, 1961, 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday making a total of 3 floating holidays; 
improved provision for bereavement leave. 


R.C.A. Vicror, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED EMPL. Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wages increased by 22% retroactive to May 16, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvement in hospital insurance clause. 


SasK. Power Corp., REGINA, SAsk.—OIL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—regrouping of positions costing approximately 2% of wages; plus 2% 
increase to office empl. and 3% to field empl. retroactive to June 1, 1960; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); increased shift differentials. 


STEINBERG’S, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. PROTECTIVE Assoc. (IND.) : 2-yr. agreement covering 
3,000 empl.—increases ranging from $1.50 to $5.00 per wk. retroactive to June 4, 1960; hrs. 
reduced from 45 to 40 per wk. eff. June 4, 1960. 


WINNIPEG TRANSIT COMMISSION, WINNIPEG, MAN.—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 950 empl.—increases for bus drivers of 104¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Mar. 20, 1960, a further 4¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 25, 1960 and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 26, 
1961; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 tyrs)3 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved sick pay benefits 
and extended period of eligibility for payments. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Winter Works Incentive Program Renewed, Expanded 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program will be continued this coming 
winter, the Prime Minister announced in 
the House of Commons on July 23. 

In addition, the announcement - said, 
several features of the Program, which began 
two years ago, will be extended. 

“Due to the results achieved in the 
experience of these past two years,” Mr. 
Diefenbaker said, “and in response to re- 
quests from the provinces, municipalities 
and other bodies, the Government has 
decided to continue the program during 
the coming winter and to extend it in a 
number of important respects.” 

During the past two years, he explained, 
the classes of projects coming within the 
scope of the Program have been broadly: 
(a) the construction and major improve- 
ment of municipal roads, streets, sidewalks 
and bridges; (b) the construction and major 
improvement of municipal water and sewage 
facilities; and (c) the construction and 
development of municipal parks and play- 
grounds. 


“It is now proposed to considerably ex- 
tend the range of this program, and in 
addition to the classes of projects already 
included, the incentive payment of 50 per 
cent of the labour costs will be made 
applicable during the coming winter to the 
construction, major reconstruction, major 
alteration or revocation of municipal build- 
ings, not, however, including schools or 
hospitals, provided the federal incentive 
payment on new structure does not exceed 
$50,000 on each structure,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

The Program will also be broadened by 
the inclusion of certain projects not hitherto 
applicable, including street lighting, traffic 
signals, municipal parking lots, water and 
sewage treatment plants, pumping stations 
and water towers. 

The 1960-61 program applies to projects 
carried out during the period December 1, 
1960 to April 30, 1961. 

“This extension, I hope, will encourage 
all municipalities with a backlog of needed 
projects to expand their winter works pro- 
gram substantially. 

“The broadening of the Program to in- 
clude a wide range of municipal buildings 
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should materially increase winter work, 
particularly for building tradesmen, who 
regularly constitute a large proportion of 
the seasonally unemployed workers each 
winter, as well as for many workers en- 
gaged in the production of building sup- 
plies,’ Mr. Diefenbaker said. 

When announcing the decision to con- 
tinue and expand the Program, the Prime 
Minister reported the results of last winter’s 
program: 860 municipalities participated, 
more than 51,000 men received on-site 
employment on some 2,600 individual pro- 
jects involving close to two million man- 
days of work. “It is not unreasonable to 
assume that at least an equal number of 
man-days were provided indirectly in manu- 
facturing and servicing material that went 
into these projects,” he said. 

All the figures he gave were higher than 
those of the previous winter. 

The estimated federal government share 
of the costs of the 1959-60 program 
amounted to $12,565,000. At the present 
session of Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons voted $15,000,000 for the program. 

During the past two winters, a number 
of provinces offered additional incentives 
for winter works projects undertaken by 
their municipalities. Already this year, 
Premier Jean Lesage of Quebec has said 
in an interview that his Government was 
considering the possibility of making a pro- 
vincial contribution to municipal winter 
works projects. 

Under the terms of the Program the 
federal government offers to pay one half 
of the direct payroll costs of a municipality 
or its contractors or subcontractors on 
accepted winter works projects, such pro- 
jects to include work that would not norm- 
ally be undertaken during the winter months 
and to be designed to create additional em- 
ployment. 

Preference is to be given to those projects 
providing the greatest amount of employ- 
ment, and priority is to be given to pro- 
jects in areas where winter unemployment 
is particularly high. 

The bulk of those employed under the 
plan must be unemployed when they are 
hired, or persons who would be unemployed 
in the absence of special winter works pro- 
jects under the Program. 


Provincial Governments are relied on to 
ensure that going wage rates apply on 
winter work projects, and that reasonable 
hours of work prevail. 


Earlier in the month, on July 18, the 
Minister of Public Works announced a 
major change in the Government’s policy 
for direct mortgage loans, designed to stim- 
ulate house building during the winter and 
increase winter employment in construction. 


From September 1 to November 30, appli- 
cations for direct loans will be accepted 
from builders unable to obtain commit- 
ments from approved lenders, provided the 
builder can show that the house on which 
the loan is to be made has been sold to 
a bona fide purchaser whose gross annual 
income does not exceed $7,000 for families 
of two children or less, with upward adjust- 
ments of $200 for families of three, four 


and five or more children, to a maximum 
of $7,600. 


Applications will be accepted, too, from 
individual home-owner applicants who are 
unable to obtain commitments from approv- 
ed lenders, provided the gross annual 
income does not exceed the limitations 
mentioned above. 


Raymond Brunet, Past President of the 
Canadian Construction Association and 
Chairman of the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction, in an address 
at the end of July urged municipal govern- 
ments to start the necessary planning im- 
mediately to make full use of the expanded 
program of federal subsidies for winter 
works projects. 


“Last year there were complaints that 
some local councils could not complete 
the necessary preparatory work in order 
to participate,” Mr. Brunet said. “We are 
accordingly very pleased that this year’s 
announcement was made on July 23 com- 
pared with September 3 in 1959. It is now 
up to the municipalities to use the next 
four months to complete their necessary 
planning and financing arrangements.” 





Increase Federal Contribution 
To Training of Unemployed 


The Government has decided to increase 
its contribution towards the training of 
unemployed workers from 50 to 75 per 
cent, the Minister of Labour announced 
in the House of Commons on July 23. 

“In order to encourage the provinces 
that have operated substantial training pro- 
grams over the past years,” he added, “as 
well as to stimulate such training in other 
provinces, it is proposed that the increased 
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federal contribution will take effect when 
the volume of training given to unemployed 
workers by a province is above a minimum.” 

The minimum is to be based on the 
average annual number of days of training 
provided over the past four years as a 
percentage of the total adult population 
in those provinces that have had active 
training programs for unemployed workers. 


“When this minimum amount of training 
is given by a province,” the Minister said, 
“the higher rate of federal contribution 
will come into effect and will apply retro- 
actively for all costs incurred in the train- 
ing of unemployed workers during the 
fiscal year.” 

Before making the announcement, Mr. 
Starr pointed out that “changes taking place 
in many of our industries demand more 
highly skilled workers, and it is essential 
that many of those unemployed today 
receive additional training in order to fit 
into job opportunities on a _ continuing 
basis.” 


In reaching its decision to increase the 
federal contribution, the Government was 
strongly influenced by a recommendation 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Minister said. 


Department Issues Monograph 


On Occupations in Offices 


A new monograph entitled Office Occu- 
pations has been issued by the Department 
of Labour. This monograph, No. 46 in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series, covers more 
than 25 occupations found in offices. 


In a general section this monograph deals 
with the office as a field of employment, 
including its history and importance, trends, 
education and training, personal qualifica- 
tions, entry, and working conditions. 

Office workers are classified into the 
secretarial group, the public contact group, 
records and processing clerks, the account- 
ing group and office machine operators. 
For each of these occupations, the mono- 
graph outlines the duties, the outlook for 
advancement, and the salaries. 

This 64-page booklet is the first in the 
series with the modernized cover design, 
and is well illustrated with charts and 
photographs. It sells for 20 cents. 

The “Canadian Occupations” series is 
prepared by the Department’s Economics 
and Research Branch. 

All publications in the series are avail- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. A 
price list may be obtained on request. 


LID 


A.F. MacArthur, UIC, Speaks 
At IAPES Annual Convention 


“Progress Through Better Communica- 
tions” was the theme of the 47th Annual 
Convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, held 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., June 28 to 
Ulver te 

Among the convention speakers was 
A. F. MacArthur, Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, who spoke on 
“Canada in an Age of Progress and Com- 
munications.” 

The meeting was attended by more than 
1,300 delegates, from the United States, 
Canada, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Nigeria and Turkey. 

U.S. Under Secretary of Labor James T. 
‘O’Connell, in his keynote address, called 
attention to two problems: the plight of 
the older worker, and the entire field of 
farm and migratory labour. Additional 
challenges were presented, he said, by con- 
tinued modernization of the unemployment 
insurance system and long-term structural 
unemployment. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, U.S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, said effec- 
tive development and utilization of man- 
power resources may become the nation’s 
most important economic problem. He urged 
all persons engaged in employment security 
work to provide dedicated service for all 
workers and employers “and all groups who 
are concerned with the employment pro- 
cess.” 

William P. Cahill, Executive Secretary 
of President Eisenhower’s Employ the Phy- 
sically Handicapped Committee, said the 
old stereotype of the physically handicapped 
worker has been replaced by a new image— 
an image that recognizes the individual’s 
qualities. This will be remembered as “the 
age of the one-legged halfback, the blind 
collegiate wrestling champ, of wheelchair 
basketball and amputee baseball,” he said. 

During a convention workshop on “Re- 
moving Barriers to Effective Communica- 
tions,” Harry J. Thompson, Prairie Regional 
Employment Officer, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, reported that every UIC 
employee is entitled to 10 hours of formal 
instruction each month and that the first 
half hour is devoted to effective communica- 
tions. 

Benjamin Cohen of Baltimore was elected 
President for 1960-61. Marcel Guay, Mont- 
real, Quebec Regional Superintendent for 
UIC, was elected Second Vice-President. 

Other Canadians elected to office were: 
Leslie T. Fraser, Winnipeg; Frank G. Beau- 
doin, St. Catharines; Hamilton Baird, Monc- 
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ton. All were elected members of the 
IAPES Executive Board. 

Mr. Guay was named Chairman of the 
Association’s finance committee. Mr. Beau- 
doin was named to the essay contest com- 
mittee, and Mr. Fraser to the administrative 
organization committee. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Washington. 


Automation’s Introduction Slows 
Growth of Office Employment 


The immediate general effect of the intro- 
duction of electronic data processing in 
offices seems likely to be some slowing 
down in the growth of employment, espec- 
ially with regard to routine part-time jobs 
for which women are hired, according to 
the findings of a survey, covering 20 large 
firms, by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


During the four years covered by the 
survey, from December 1953 to December 
1957, employment in the 17 offices for 
which data were available increased on the 
average by 7 per cent. This compared with 
a rise of 15 per cent reported for clerical 
and kindred workers in the United States 
as a whole. 


The installing of a computer was found 
to involve a sequence of administrative, 
technical and staff changes that, on the 
average, extended over three years; and 
this period of preparation made it possible 
to avoid extensive dislocation of employees’ 
positions. The reduction in the work force 
was effected mainly by curtailing hiring of 
new employees who would normally have 
been engaged to cover wastage of the work 
force. 

A year after the introduction of the com- 
puter, about a third of the 2,800 employees 
in the units affected had been placed in 
other positions, either in the same unit or 
elsewhere in the office. The majority re- 
mained in the same position. Nearly a sixth 
had quit, retired, died, or had taken leave 
of absence. Nine persons had been laid off. 
Employment in the affected group was 
about 9 per cent less at the end of the 
year. 

“A little under 2 per cent, a total of 52 
persons, were transferred from the affected 
group to electronic data-processing jobs. 
Most of these had been doing administra- 
tive, accounting, or  tabulating-machine 
work; only a few, chiefly for equipment 
operation, came from the routine clerical 
work,” the report on the survey says. 

“Close to one third of the employees in 
the affected group had been promoted to a 


higher grade. A _ negligible number had 
been downgraded.” 

Owing to general policies assuring job 
security, the seniority provisions of union 
agreements, and similar ~ protective provi- 
sions, older employees were less affected 
by change in job status than the younger 
workers. On the other hand, the older em- 
ployees were not promoted to the newly 
created electronic positions to the same 
extent as the younger workers, nor were 
they taken on as trainees. 

“Where employers have formed opinions 
about the inflexibility or lack of adaptability 


‘of older workers, the introduction of elec- 


tronic data processing may intensify any 
pre-existing reluctance to hire or promote 
them,” the report says. “The examples of 
the successful performance of older em- 
ployees in these new positions in the offices 
studied reinforce the findings of research 
workers on the variability in learning capac- 
ity at all ages and underscore the import- 
ance of individual appraisal of employees 
in this field as in others.’ ’ 





Says Strike Still Essential Part 
Of Bargaining Only in Canada, U.S. 


“Only in the United States and Canada is 
the strke still an essential element in a 
private collective bargaining system, suffi- 
ciently frequent to constitute a significant 
method of determining conditions of em- 
ployment, and sufficiently long to test the 
staying power of workers and employers.” 

This statement is taken from a paper by 
Arthur M. Ross, Professor of Industrial 
Relations and Director of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
California. 

The study on which Prof. Ross based his 
report covered 15 countries throughout the 
world: two in North America, nine in 
Europe, two in Asia, one in Africa, and 
one in Australia. The period covered was 
from 1900 to 1956. 

“There has been a pronounced decline in 
strike activity throughout countries with 
free labour movements,” the paper says. 
“Man-days of idleness in the late 1950’s 
are fewer than in the late 1940’s or the late 
1930’s, despite increases in population and 
union membership. 

“The ratio between the number of strikers 
and the number of union members—one of 
the significant measures of industrial con- 
flict—has been falling off in most of the 
countries ... The ratio between man-days 
of idleness and the number of strikers, a 
measure of duration, has fallen greatly in 
every country studied.” 


The falling off in the frequency of strikes 
has been particularly: marked in Northern 
Europe, “where strikes occur so infrequently 
that they no longer play a significant role 
in the conduct of industrial relations. The 
right to strike survives and is accorded its 
customary veneration but is seldom utilized 
in practice,” Prof. Ross says. 

In some other countries, notably Aus- 
tralia—where more than 60 per cent of 
recent strikes have lasted no more than one 
day and 90 per cent less than a week—and 
in the Mediterranean and Asiatic countries, 
strikes are frequent, but of short duration. 

The paper distinguishes several “patterns 
of industrial conflict.” The “Northern Euro- 
pean Pattern—First Variant” is charac- 
terized by “a nominal propensity to strike 
and a low or moderate duration.” The 
countries it covers are Denmark, The 
Netherlands, and Germany, with the United 
Kingdom on the borderline. 

The second variant of the Northern 
European Pattern “is defined by nominal 
participation and high duration. In other 
words, there are few stoppages, but those 
which do occur are long.” Norway and 
Sweden are in this category. 

The Mediterranean-Asian Pattern, which 
covers France, Italy, and Japan, is one of 
very frequent but very short strikes. In 
India strikes are longer, but the situation is 
much the same. 

“The North American Pattern of strike 
activity (United States and Canada) denotes 
high or medium participation rates as well 
as unusually long duration of strikes.” 

The three remaining countries, South 
Africa, Australia, and Finland, are hard to 
classify, because, although they ‘“‘fit” well 
enough into one or another pattern, the 
explanations do not. 

A number of reasons are given for the 
growing infrequency of strikes. These in- 
clude: a degree of reconciliation between 
managements and unions; the greater prom- 
inence of the state “as an employer of 
labour, economic planner, provider of bene- 
fits, and supervisor of industrial relations,” 
and in many countries (but not in the United 
States) the forsaking of the strike by the 
labour movement in favour of “broad poli- 
tical endeavours.” 

Regarding government intervention in in- 
dustrial disputes, Prof. Ross remarks: “Gov- 
ernment techniques of disputes settlement 
have contributed to the elimination of 
strikes where they support the collective 
bargaining system or provide a workable 
substitute. Where they obstruct and impede 
collective bargaining, as in Finland and 
Canada, they probably increase the amount 
of conflict.” 
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Referring to conditions in the labour 
movement itself that may increase or dim- 
inish resort to strikes, the article says that 
“rival unionism is a potent cause of strikes 
where rivalry is pursued on the basis of 
comparative gains in collective bargaining.” 





Number of Blind Pensioners 


Drops; of Disabled, Increases 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 98,773 
at March 31, 1960 to 99,581 at June 30, 
1960. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,654,709.21 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1960, compared with $7,630,321.96 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $197,051,570.44. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.65 to $52.96, except for one province 
where the average was $46.11. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances 

The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,671 at March 
31, 1960 to 8,665 at June 30, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,039,443.43 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1960, compared with $1,044,012.18 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $28,433,438.64. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
-allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.23 to $54.08. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 49,889 at March 31, 
1960 to 50,365 at June 30, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,099,434.75 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1960, compared with $4,079,489.78 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $59,824,225.45. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.67 to $54.58. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 
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Issue Two More Trade Analyses: 
Cooking, Radio and TV Repairing 


Two more analyses in the series designed 
to help in the development of uniform trade 
standards in Canada have now been issued. 
They are: Analysis of the Cooking Trade, 
Commercial and Analysis of the Radio and 
Television Service Trade. 

The first analysis incorporates all basic 
operations that a tradesman should have 
mastered before he can be considered pro- 
ficient. The second analysis is a tabulation 
of essential operations and procedures that 
a competent repairman could be able to 
perform with skill and competence. 

Both analyses were prepared by national 
committees appointed by the Department of 
Labour. They are available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of 50 cents a 


copy. 





Queen's University Reconstitutes 
Industrial Relations Department 


With the retirement at the end of Sep- 
tember of Prof. J. C. Cameron, who served 
23 years as head of industrial relations at 
Queen’s University, the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations will be reconstituted as 
the Industrial Relations Centre within the 
Department of Political and Economic 


Science. The new Department will be under 
the direction of Dr. W. Donald Wood. 





Dr. W. Donald Wood 





Booklet Tells Story of National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has just published a new pamphlet 
describing the work of Canada’s National 
Employment Service under the title, NES, 
Geared to Canada’s Employment Needs. 

“This story of the National Employment 
Service tells something of how it goes about 
its job of helping to ensure the best and 
fullest use of the nation’s human assets,” 
the pamphlet says. “The NES in develop- 
ing this service has established more than 
200 local offices to serve every major centre 
from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 
Each office is staffed with trained personnel, 
experienced in dealing with the diversified 
labour requirements of employers from all 


fields of endeavour. At each office, qualified 
employment officers advise and assist men 
and women of any age or occupation in 
their quest of suitable employment.” 

The pamphlet describes the various 
branches of the work of the NES: its facili- 
ties for serving, first the general public, and 
secondly the special needs of employers 
and employees in regard to executive and 
professional workers, the handicapped and 
the older worker, and part-time workers; 
also job guidance for young people, up- 
grading of personal skills and abilities, and 
studies of education in relation to the 
demands of industry and commerce. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to pages in Hansard) 

June 24—Bill to amend the Civil Service 
Act will remain on the order paper, to be 
introduced again at the next session, and 
a committee will be set up at that time to 
go thoroughly into the matter, the House 
agrees (p. 5357). 


June 27—Bill C-79, for the recognition 
and protection of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, introduced by Hon. How- 
ard Green (for the Prime Minister) and 
read the first time (p. 5415). 


Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act regarding pilots and pilotage, intro- 
duced and read the first time (p. 5415). 
Motion for second reading (p. 5443) 
agreed to and, after a statement by the 
Minister of Transport and discussion by 
Members, the Bill is read the second time 
and referred to the standing committee on 
railways, canals and telegraph lines (p. 
5451). 

Request for full investigation into the 
causes and cure of unemployment, from 
the Ontario Association of Mayors and 
Reeves, had not been reecived by him, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question. The Department of Labour is con- 
tinually looking at the unemployment situa- 
tion, and reports are being made from time 
to time, the Minister said in reply to another 
question as to whether the Government had 
undertaken a scientific study of the unem- 
ployment problem (p. 5418). 

Second reading of Bill C-76, to amend the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, moved 
by the Minister of Finance (p. 5437). After 
discussion, the motion was agreed to and 
the Bill read the second time, and referred 
to a special committee (p. 5443). 


By encouraging shipbuilding in every pos- 
sible way, the federal Government could 
bolster dwindling employment in Canadian 
shipyards, says Hubert Badanai (Fort Wil- 
liam) during consideration of Department 
of Transport estimates (p. 5451). 

Policy of the railways in “curtailing im- 
portant services at an exceedingly rapid rate 
and discharging in large numbers men who 
have had many years’ service, thus causing 
untold hardship to employees of long stand- 
ing,” deplored by Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) 
during consideration of Department of 
Transport estimates (p. 5452). 

June 28—Dismissals on the _ railways 
should be halted, for a period there should 
be a freeze in the staff of the railways, and 
there is need for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the operations of the railways 
as they affect the livelihood and welfare 
of their employees, Hazen Argue suggests 
during consideration of Department of 
Transport estimates (p. 5507). 

Jume 29—“We are not aware of German 
immigrants leaving Canada. My depart- 
ment does not keep records of those immi- 
grants who leave,” the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration replies to a question, 
prompted by press reports, concerning the 
reasons why these immigrants were leaving 
(Cone Be 

June 30—Employable persons who re- 
ceived financial assistance from immigration 
officials during the month of May numbered 
1,145, the Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration says in reply to a question. Of 
this group, only 287 had been on sub- 
sistence for a period of more than two 
weeks. Most of those who received help 
did so in periods between employment or 
just after their arrival (p. 5580). 
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July 1—Second reading of Bill C-79, 
concerning human rights, moved by the 
Prime Minister (p. 5642). Enactment of a 
bill of rights by constitutional amendment 
“is impossible of attainment at this time,” 
the Prime Minister says during his state- 
ment on the Bill, “because the consent of 
the provinces to any interference with 
property and civil rights cannot be secured.” 
(p. 5648) The House adjourned without 
question put (p. 5652). 


July 4—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79, for recognition and 
protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, continues (p. 5657). Amendment 
calling for consultation with the provinces 
regarding the possibility of a constitutional 
amendment moved by Harold E. Winch 
(Vancouver East) (p. 5692). The House 
adjourned without question put. 


July 5—Refusal of accommodation to 
three negro tourists from the United States 
by a hotel in Buckhorn, Ont., falls within 
the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature, 
the Prime Minister says in reply to a ques- 
sion (p33 722). 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into conditions in the automobile 
industry, or the making of a survey by the 
Tariff Board similar to that made in 1934, 
which had been proposed by a deputation 
of the United Automobile Workers, will 
receive immediate consideration, the Prime 
Minister says in reply to a question (p. 
572318 

Debate continues on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79, for recognition and 
protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms (p. 5726). The amendment moved 
by Mr. Winch is defeated, 191 to 7 p. 5784). 
The House adjourned without question put. 


July 6—The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund incurred a loss of $8,415,446 in the 
sale of bonds of $139,653,000 (par values) 
and acquired a profit of $190,415 from sales 
of treasury bills of $96,490,000 (par values) 
in the period November 1959 to March 
1960, the Minister of Finance replies to a 
question (p. 5793). 

A severe shortage of labour exists at the 
present moment at Elliot Lake, according to 
officials of the Denison mines, the Minister 
of Labour says in replying to a question 
(p. 5796). 

July 7—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79 (human rights) re- 
sumed (p. 5884 and 5931) and the motion 
passed unanimously after long discussion. 
The Bill was read the second time and 
referred to a special committee (p. 5951). 

July 8—Where there is a labour dispute, 
referral slips given to persons referred to 
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jobs by the NES must contain a note to 
the effect that the place of business is 
involved in a dispute, and this rule is strictly 
adhered to by all NES offices, the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question about 
a complaint by the Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour that the 
Vancouver office was referring men to two 
hardware firms that had locked out their 
regular employees (p. 5954). 

Unemployment insurance _ regulations 
could not be amended so that benefits might 
be paid to some 450 Glace Bay coal miners 
out of work owing to cutbacks in the 
industry, as the United Mine Workers re- 
quested, the Minister of Labour says in 
reply to a question (p. 5955). 

An anti-discrimination clause will be in- 
serted in their mortgages by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, the Minister 
of Public Works says in answer to a ques- 
tion, adding that this applies to their direct 
lending (p. 5958). 

July 11—Motion to go into committee 
to consider Bill C-76, to amend the Public 
Service Superannuation Act, is agreed to 
and the House went into committee (p. 
6021). After consideration in committee, 
the Bill is read the third time and passed 
(p. 6034). 

In provinces operating hospital insurance 
programs on a premium basis, no consulta- 
tion with the federal Government precedes 
an increase in premium rates, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare says in 
reply to a question. Since January 1, 1959, 
Manitoba is the only province that has made 
an upward revision of premium rates (p. 
6087). 

July 13—No evidence of exodus from 
Canada of any substantial number of Ger- 
man immigrants has been found by her 
Department after investigation of a report 
to that effect, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration says in answering a ques- 
tion (p. 6180). 

Government will give consideration to 
the amendment of the powers of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation to enable it 
to inquire into the reduction of rail services 
and the layoff of personnel, the Prime 
Minister says while replying to a question 
on the proposed transfer of CNR passenger 
car repair work from the London shops 
(p. 6180). 

July 14—Royal Assent given to an act to 
amend the Public Service Superannuation 
Act, Mr. Speaker informs the House (p. 
SBE 

July 15—Bill C-84, to amend the Income 
Tax Act in respect of profit-sharing plans, 
introduced and read the first time. The 
Bill will not be proceeded with at the 











present session, in order that interested 
organizations and individuals may have 
ample time prior to the next session to 
study it and bring forward suggestions, the 
Minister of Finance explains (p. 6342). 

Actual loss to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund during the fiscal year 1959-60 
was $133,918,924.56, the Minister of Fin- 
ance states in reply to a question, and the 
present market value of the Fund, less 
advances, is $251,805,741.13 (p. 6342). 

Letter to the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in answer to its complaint 
about the referral by the National Employ- 
ment Service of workers to two Vancouver 
hardware firms whose employees were on 
strike is read by the Minister of Labour. 
The letter explains the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission’s policy concerning 
labour disputes (p. 6344). 

July 18—Statement on Government hous- 
ing policy read by the Minister of Public 
Works. He announced that the income limi- 
tation on applicants seeking direct loans 
from Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration will be increased effective Septem- 
ber 1 from the present range of $5,000 to 
$5,600 to a range of $7,000 to $7,600, and, 
effective from the same date, the Corpora- 
tion will accept applications for direct loans 
from merchant builders, provided the house 
on which the loan is to be made has been 
presold (p. 6403). 

The Act to amend the Public Service 
Superannuation Act came into effect on 
receiving Royal Assent (July 14), the Minis- 
ter of Finance explains in a clarifying state- 
ment (p. 6410). 

Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act respecting pilots and pilotage, considered 
in committee (p. 6413). 

July 19—Persons who apply for entry 
to Canada are given permission to come 
forward on the basis of their adaptability 
and the particular trade or skill in which 
they are employed, as well as the avail- 
ability of employment in that particular 
trade or skill, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration says in reply to a question. 
“Tt know of no large scale influx of unplaced 
persons.” (p. 6486). 

Germans who were brought to Canada 
to act as technical advisers to Associated 
Mining Construction Ltd. of Esterhazy, 
Sask., are being used only in essential main- 
tenance work to protect the shaft during a 
strike, the Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration says in reply to a question con- 
cerning complaints that they were being 
used as strike-breakers (p. 6486). 

Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act respecting pilots and pilotage, read 
the third time and passed (p. 6491). 


Amendment calling for an increase in old 
age pensions to $75 a month moved by 
M. W. Martin (Timmins) when motion 
made to go into committee of supply (p. 
6491). Amendment to the amendment, call- 
ing for, among other things, the vesting of 
benefits in industrial pension schemes, 
moved by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 
6509). The House adjourned without ques- 
tion put. 

July 21—Bill C-86, to regulate extra- 
provincial trucking by control by a joint 
board of licensing and tariffs and to repeal 
the Motor Vehicle Transport Act, intro- 
duced and read the first time (p. 6679). 

Trans-Canada Highway estimates and 
those of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation among those passed (p. 6714 
and D..0/16). 


July 23—Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program will be continued during 
the coming winter, the Prime Minister 
announces, and will be extended “in a 
number of important respects.” In addition 
to the classes of projects eligible for federal 
incentive payments in the past two winters, 
the payment—SO per cent of labour costs— 
will be made applicable “to the construc- 
tion, major alteration or renovation of 
municipal buildings, not, however, including 
schools or hospitals, provided the federal 
incentive payment on new structure does 
not exceed $50,000 on each structure.” (p. 
6816). 

Federal contribution to the training of 
unemployed workers will be increased from 
50 to 75 per cent of the total cost, the 
increase to take effect when the volume of 
training given to unemployed workers by 
a province is above a minimum, the Minis- 
ter of Labour announces (p. 6819). 

Average labour content of all the muni- 
cipal winter works projects is 34.5 per cent, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question (p. 6823). 

July 25—Proposed Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development will 
in no way limit or change the nature of 
existing aid programs such as the Colombo 
Plan, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Finance says when presenting 
a report on meetings in Paris to consider 
the establishment of the proposed organiza- 
tion (p. 6879). 

July 26—Painters from the United States 
were given permits to work on the smoke 
stack of the Vancouver General Hospital 
because no local workmen were qualified to 
do high stack repair and maintenance work, 
the Minister of Labour explains in answer 
to a question (p. 6947). 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1959 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—close to 14 million in 1959—by industry, province, labour market area 


At the beginning of 1959 union mem- 
bership in Canada was close to 1,459,000, 
according to survey returns received by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour directly from 
national and international union head- 
quarters, central labour. congresses and 
independent local organizations. The data 
obtained from the survey were published 
in the 1959 edition of Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, a handbook which con- 
tains statistical tables on union membership 
and a comprehensive directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal 
officers and publications, and the distribu- 
tion of their locals. The statistical data 
contained in the handbook are Canada-wide 
totals broken down by congress _ affiliation 
and type and size of union. 

The tables presented below supplement 
that information by showing the distribution 
of union membership in Canada by industry, 
province and labour market area. The tables 
are based on a separate survey directed at 
the beginning of the year to individual 
union locals across the country. In this sur- 
vey, each union local was requested to 
report the total number of its members and 
the industry and location in which all or 
most of them were employed. Some locals, 
accounting for close to 6 per cent of the 
membership total, indicated that their mem- 
bers were dispersed throughout many loca- 
tions in different areas or provinces, and 
these locals are classified separately in the 
accompanying tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by 
industry on the basis of the DBS Standard 
Industrial Classification. The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, care 
was taken to adhere to combinations of 
recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification system, 
subtotals are provided to show the division 
of membership between the operating and 
non-operating sectors. 

Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
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regional unions or independent local organ- 
izations that account for more than one- 
tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4-are broader than 
those of the centres for which the areas are 
named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In some cases labour market areas consist 
of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by 
an asterisk and the local office areas they 
comprise are listed in alte Appendix to 
Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1959 close to 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 
represents the difference between the 
Canada-wide membership total based on the 
survey of union headquarters mentioned 
earlier and the membership reported by 
the responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 
statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized Jabour in Canada. 


The information for this article was 
obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 


tion of the Economics and Research Branch 
from local union secretaries, whose co- -oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 








TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1959 
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Air transport and airports....ee....cce cece ene cm neers tect eect ence n eee e beeen ees 51 6, 600 
Railways....... BE I LI, SE RE Cen aoe ea 1, 159 166, 800 
Running trades, .%. #0: 5. -5 01-2 --- SPER SEE aepiied << Fiieeg mane esis haere Yr = gecigmn s+ 333 37, 100 
NON-OPErGliNG UNIONG. ..00. cece sees age teens cates eee ene eee etn nee nen ee eens 826 129,700 
Busses and streetcarserve res eh eee out toe fo cetew Meee SRD MaE Slee SAREE RG eee eee aye 18, 100 
Water transport and incidental services..........-..- 5. sees eee eee e seen steer neces 81 37, 400 
UP Saab iq 8.2 ao le geen, Antec tr RMR somes ar aerator eer ae ea a a 36 21, 800 
BLOrAlGh s..arensters Wil: « ayyiritayld- « Seat actere eA: sneer tet ene 17 4,800 
SRCETTEAIT ER CLOUNG 5 ve Go pentane noteninn si haba Phisbns wx ob iioes s AMPA RES eS ER 152 45,100 
‘Public utilities............ Lia ty cle meagan to rae emer, SR A aE 118 33,500 
TR, Age ok setae itera iors, Ao echt rsa serine ba Sia Si ha 147 39,300 
Finance, insurance, real estate... 0... 2.0.6 e ee eee ete e ett n tenes 4 200 
Se as ete eee a aera eib aa ee Rohan ale Raa aP a sn sin. tsld Hi a ROA FG oo 1,364 192,100 
Community or public service... f0..0 2 eee eee ede cence eee ene n ene es 157 37, 400 
Cioverni entrar ytCane ie eee ae ee a ent tiicengisieien eo o/eie vin coals a Me giaioig ee Sure ae 986 108, 200 
TREE OHO eae he nteracreoneinibiae othe WEI eS Clodiais Stig Yienid 64. Obi NO OIC nn aiCd scarp 80 18, 600 
CELDSE ES Seay S ip cap lpar pealhe by peer amet tity dR hy Aen Cerio a I a 22 2,100 
Personal service, sr andes 18 Ae d= pase ee teeth soe ee tenes ete nent 119 25, 800 
Mind tistry mot reported: sr ee ee cee ee eee cee eee nee eee n en een ene cores 45 1, 3600 
eA ALPEN ccc ee he rain sede aid seats Ser ale slate ernie sighs ei STe: 0 Wns 754 86,900 
a 
it alae een eee ce cinas bs esunisoruin sos ae helene» feprit tr ere'als Mie 8ie'sini e's 6,763 1,458, 690 


*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1959 


Industry Group 


else 1) ake cet ee ee 


BOOd? BCH. aeatlin ee: Mee 


Tobacco’ products anuee. 4a, 


Rubber products 


Leather products 


exiles products: ..-s... ek. 


Clothing 


OOF Pelee iee ese eeeeredeeveetoeees cle be cle 


Wood products 
Paper products 


Printing and publishing ............ 


Products of petroleum and coal 
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teen eee ecco re ereeeeeeeoes 


brolsinia.»)0/s|4) €16\9\s\0)piwin\s ai@[e 0] 0\0\0106)6/6(6|¥lo,0 6\6'6,o/a\ulocdisinlelalelsio claw a sisieisicie eeé gee 


Stee eee cereseeseereseecee 


PHP eer e me eeeseacesesecoesereceecoseeeesecseeeese® 


C[0 *\0(5.0/0\0's Saielkje c0ieisiee esos clvieseees deebesarecsaeucse 


eee reece rcccvccccccccccce 


eee eeecrceceeveeccesecess 


SAS siv\8ie 48/0 vigils Cieisiv siecle eee p Geniso viele ¥clesuccet bic clcevievive 


Sisicis{e\elvia:sieisi8i0jsis aie #\cis'e s\eivie's'e 0.0.6 ee beleles.e ed elseaimasieselecee 


Corres erecceseeeccseceees 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership in 
Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 


Mining Employees’ Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shoe Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CCCL) 
Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
Chie) 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


[U.E. (AFE-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1959—(Cont’d) 


Industry Group 


Mer eWICAl TOLOOUCES do tease ssceesaroh headsets eae 


MATRCeLLANGCOUSE INCUSITIES FEN... no... ....derceracctocdeenareons 


MB OTESEE TI COLON oie cca docs tees he eee tn aces Ata isre hace 


‘Transportation, storage, communication 
PRIMEECONSDOTE ANC AITDOTS. cadcnocoocxecurmssactcometron: 


Railways 


Running trades 


Non-operating unions 


PUSESWATIGMSITCOL CALS. eel. h nach ist ccesonvodsedieeees oleae 


Water transport and incidental services ............ 


Other transport 


SVEN AS Sash, PN A ae eR ae re Ae 


Gomminicationudeese: dR tote Mev beec co MR bec occ 


sib 60.0 4.0.0 so cielan ae cence veleiic ccc sise cov ress ssue rcee ures nesepeepeeeceveneseee 


Service 


Gommunity, or public Service oc) ..ccsigectgeietot tens. 


CGOVEINMeENt TSCTVICE cesvsseccdivinvsacecte-ceo tlh AS. Msc 
Recreations SCLVICCS 1 ss.cccsvessesesen eee seers os eee oee 


PASISIHIESS “SCLVICE. Fok. abeaccecceccsecee-olbsvescupaam eros snceabvaes 


ReTSONnaAlE SCI ICC ae te eee ee eek nhs ee enkneeions 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership in 
Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


CCCL-chartered locals 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUB (AFE-CiO/7CLC) 


Building Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
CLOVELC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees’ Federation (CCCL) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 


Authors and Artists (CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CCCL-chartered locals 
CLC-chartered locals 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1959 

















Number Locals Reporting 
Province oO ne 
Locals Number Membership 

Newfoundland vscus.os.2 ope a ee en tae oo meee 121 104 19, 200 
Prince: Ud wardyisiandaees wists eer See te earn 29 23 1, 400 
INO Va SObIS crete seek le cee ee ene ee ee ne TSE LEEY <<. ee 334 306 41,700. 
New: Bruns wieks.s...o.:icens aoe ere ee =, Coe aan 293 25 29, 800 
QuebeGiei eed i olde ee oe Re aR ns. gc sg ne eoena 1,498 1,278 337, 200 
(OTUs: 0G Coen ae ee OR Te oc MPI eI e Beets So AGE Hic RUNNER at Ne 2,594 2, 287 555, 200 
Manitoba: hind cb cick cot aah eaatecd cee Fos eet eee CU cece 311 282 58, 400 
Saskatchewan’ i. 80-704 hac Bedok: ocepirs oa an te oe eee 25. ORR eee 372 seul 40, 100 
SA TD GREE So ctor Sn Re oS as OE IOs FETE RRR ERR cs ce Moe nae 416 376 67, 400 
BritisheC olunt bis nren tcc cee rele eee Ser Ea re are 768 732 187, 600 
NMukonmandeNorthwestmlerritocies eer eee ner reer 10 8 600 
Twoior more provinces sstane teed. Cease et: cere eIe ee.) dulce eons 17 17 33, 100 
IN OPE UUT I ee oes reais cf tes PT Ae ea cay eee, eee RN | coe neetedat atau teens 754 86, 900 

EG baLS sce sacs a ae citenetaren enenes ie Ree On rer eters ete oe oe 6, 763 6,763 1, 458, 600 


*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1959 


Labour Market Area 


Bl alifa. 7 beens as ure wae Ce ee 


Sydney... Ss0teas eos hanes seme eee 


Bathurstincctal. ..cdadiete as eee eee ee 
Campbelltonaety. Josette ae eee 
Kidmundstonsecte as oe oan ear 
Hredeni CtOnmeeeey attain eee ae eee 
Mionctone ie tes eres on AO eee 


Saintidohny.. ce. geca eee eee 
PE WOlOLUMOTe;a LCase eee 


Buckingham steer ee ce eee eee 
Drummond ville sess ee ee eee te 
Hamniham=C:ran byes eeeteer eer ete 


Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 


Jolietted Ayia Sens he ee ee 
Lav Uduescccc. tetce ac te ee reo ene 


Québec-Lévis*}. J.d¢s. 22S eek. nee 
Québec! North Shore*.--. 4 eee 
TRAmOus kick ae, She gue) deen Gee eee 
RiviereidusLoupia...0-p eee eee 
Rouyn-Valtd? Or: 9). a5 eee 
St-yacinthees.-.+ oe ee 
Str Jean’ sles Jee eee ee ee 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme*................. 
Shawinigan.djec devel. eee 
sherbrooke*: 2... 40 cue 4 Oe 
Sorel. o.5 30s. Oe Oe hc ee a eee 
Thetford-Mégantic-St. Georges*......... 
Trois Rivieres* + 42940 tek a ee 
Valley field..3 0 eek tack acsuct es Buches texucans 
Victoriaville set ieee ee ee eee 
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| Locals 
Newfoundland 
Satara 25 3,300 
7A) 23 2,600 
Neen 53 11,700 
Pal 3 1,600 
Prince Edward Island 
{Eh ae, | 19 5 1,100 
Nova Scotia 
een ne 17 1,500 
SAY. i. 92 14, 200 
ve Tat 24 1,500 
cy Mia 35 4,600 
Gh ae 82 15, 400 
ne ever 18 1,100 
en ee 4 500 


New Brunswick 


teeotay: 19 1,800 
err 23 3,300 
oo ed Aare 19 1,600 
mene. tart 27 1,800 
HORSE 53 6, 600 
Teer 11 1, 200 
d2..R 86 10, 100 
Te 4 800 
Québec 
etsy a 3 2,000 
toa Plog 8 1, 200 
hd aoe 9 1, 000 
MDa vig Lene 16 2,100 
oes 38 4,200 
ee ee 28 2,500 
che yet sie 11 1, 400 
TEA e7 13, 200 
Ate Mee 9 2,000 
Aah 451 199, 600 
BerTENek Dd 143 31, 100 
Bs chon BI: ns 30 7,700 
spin aad 15 1,700 
year 20 1, 200 
‘bogie 29 2,600 
had At 26 4,600 
ce a Tae 24 2, 800 
a Ee wd 16 2,600 
NAAT 34 5, 900 
Lf.). oe. 78 9,900 
Seth 12 3, 400 
i eh 8 25 3, 800 
ca 61 9,600 
oak seat 19 2, 800 
ee ee 23 3,100 
a IA 14 6, 300 


Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 


| Summerside 


Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Springhill, Yarmouth 


Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 


Gaspé*, Maniwaki, Mont-Laurier, 
Montmagny 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1959—(Cont’d) 























Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Ontario 
MEAL O Myr ae yn tee er ae ect st aos rms 16 1, 200 Arnprior, Bracebridge, Carleton Place, 
elle ville-T rentonin. sce. es ase tee eee 44 5, 400 Collingwood, Gananoque, Goderich, 
Hora PLOW Ma TEE. «co ROE Riek « 28S ho oe eG EH, 14 1,300 Hawkesbury, Leamington. Lindsay, 
MOTs ATS lye heh yard) Se nbs tok os Ertan 52 9, 200 Listowel, Midland, Napanee, Orillia, 
(Buqavalheglll ites Atte ood get one os pewGe 4c eee eee aie 18 2,500 Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, Renfrew, 
(CHAT A Oy NOOR AS a1 ie Me Sie 8 ee Se Me 8 ks | $e ee 22 3, 100 Simcoe, Sioux Lookout, Sturgeon 
(CAAOUNNET CaN cs ey See a eee ae ee 17 1, 200 Falls, Walkerton 
Caraga Wy Os ER ae ae Sale ae ere 30 8, 100 
NOTED RE TATICCS Sek se ae ee eee ent c Toe ae 18 1,300 
BonteVillinm=PorusAmt hires toaemee eee a. e- 112 29, 800 
CONDI Se cue ee Ue Se Widen caet A ilies Nis dearh  O er e 46 4,200 
Cnet .< ey 4 EE hee ee 39 5,300 
IS ReNTaNH RTO) ia oc eee: Rn ae, MNS Pre aan 146 43, 100 
EUS Kasiny eater Mer emi peter Rene tite ek Lice» 12 6, 000 
ASETLORS Ne eas seta ed La cea REE hae DE 29 3, 600 
ESL eS LOD ee, cont a AM on 4 oritacttiac epee 38 5, 800 
So OAG tra nog onto eegeeige Pee ee 51 10, 200 
ond onteyetatl.ae MA: Dee ae Shee eet oc 94 17, 500 
RATA Pie ONIN SLA Pome. opieea tel -ctyaprty m= 173 24, 600 
Diyala, (BGG cade Mekep cs ae. deEel Ae ee irae a 4] 4,300 
aha. Seb Ree: Beet LEE. Sees, 41 17,000 
ROMER EU Wk EL UL kt arenas erry cta sme ad es gk: asatacrs Dy 24, 500 
ROT LOUN SOUL Ce eneee eecre el ree ele fess ace bao «SR 20 1, 600 
IPLegpail Ney as Rip ym Geers Wid ON MeOL-S Be cee n Bion hs Co ree en oe ae 29 2,600 
pear DOrOughimestete® . .cecoshl gy. Bde Meaacesbed 49 8, 100 
RCS COLL aren EW oe ee eRe hs ee enue iene « 8 1,300 
UMMC OMAS Pee ete ne eS. Se eres BRIN. Fees 44 3, 200 
USVETLL Loic ce: RS GE Ce Cem rs wh ene ears Az 4 Ou 7,500 
SAIL CRS OMVLATIOURS ae k Ut cA ta aes cit rete eres 46 10, 800 
Senne Ea ere ee a es ee ee 19 1,300 
COT Cen eee oe ea eas a Petree ere tices 0 Gus OL 2,900 
SHEGH ON Ta 5"%, Cec RG Cito Sec doe ieee be oo ee Er 60 28, 800 
itaromming=anklandel aiken ess pen a. eter. yan, bes 55 4,800 
MROTONCO nt PER. oan as | ence boa tae Ae 454 174,700 
Wallaccburaea-brore oc 4: Mee. 2 Okie ees ales e8 5 1,000 
VAT CLS OL tof a st choltls eee ras ste oes ai ah amaatian oe a ese 87 32,900 
Woodstock=dullsonburg* 4.060 s cscs ty oe ee ees 23 3,200 
SEWO OP MMOTE*ATEAS. aoe bail. tee eels aetdare the oe woke cletels 22 33, 400 
Manitoba 
Bran One Gites | eee oe eee aarraceak ae aches 35 2,000 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, The Pas 
PRUETT LO eee eee LM ate oe eee rede eee kel ake cite aa 12 2. 700 
Wanniper eerste, ean PO EEO SARE et 204 50, 900 
aiwvO.Or MOre Lela sore. at bvaecle: pdvias « dyaeiet <ivates 3 1,300 
Saskatchewan 
WIG SCC ENT NT ei eri tre ater Cees anaes See aes 46 4,900 Estevan, Lloydminster, North 
EAN COEA LGU ee ee eee eS 33 2,900 Battleford, Swift Current 
Renin ek StATar . ASF Rek Ae wos Rireree. a Gate 76 13, 900 
‘Shoal ante einige dot th pee it mnt IN in RE LIOR 92 10, 900 
WevDurnnete: . Relat ilies. need UO EB RAG 9 1,000 
Neg age oy ae ee On ee eee Oe ee eee 22 1,300 
MEWUIOL IN OLG HLCAS hr. cio os pam eats pce ce ee wie © ain coals 6 2, 400 
Alberta 
IS IAITIOTE. coe os ete Dt ede. ee eda ean 12 1, 200 Edson 
Galcary win Ss freee trae ER gk Gee ibe 109 24, 000 
iD yighua 6 Eye en A eo An, SP A 21 1,500 
FSAEONLONS . AS Tease chpiet pete beh tat ott ced ok thee ins 143 32, 200 
Pee CRD TOGO Swedes ee Richens cactece otic Mec octets ares 40 2, 800 
ATGCICINOLELat?. CAEL API» a PER ACHGS tole eee aa ee 25 2,500 
interes B Yer yibhats rare cee hice 5 rot Rete Sts. hare ee ee 18 1, 400 
BE WG OL TOTS "ALCAS. Fein late eine oe a ahil eer ae ee ree 2 1, 800 
British Columbia 

@entral Vancouver (sland? sacsc, oct - seen «peren 60 10, 800 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
NOTA LOOK, eg ee ce once ad whusates 25 3,300 Princeton, Quesnel 
am lOODSa « axtsind crass Percy eee CERISE Oe & FEET ts Peery. 29 2,500 
UAT BIA EE ars ig lin feo aR ee + eee OE I Eee 11 2,000 
Winacans Valley. faction eee na. SUSE. OE 59 7,400 
INCA LCLCON EC. teal teed Aeccieaa, « Pues 26 3, 200 
PAEMICOREUUIPOLGT cee eee Seta ee caer tte re en 32 3, 800 
sRrawd= Nelson * 20s... bets. dpthd cetcia oreis Pep leans 38 5,500 

ancouver-New Westminster*..................... 334 129, 600 
VHOCOLIAEH ee ath ees BE e...LG mes toy. Uoexs 87 16,000 
Se DLO IMONG ATCAS) he 8 dec cue sunt ake + canes 2 1, 400 


SO. tg C3 fat ed rs Sere bs fomrro wie ee 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S. local office areas. See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 


LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val @’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke, Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges, 
Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 





Two Broadcasts on Older Worker Problem 


George G. Blackburn and lan Campbell of the Department of Labour deliver talks 
on Department's weekly radio program, ‘Canada at Work,” heard over 79 stations 


Two broadcasts dealing with the problem 
of the employment of older workers were 
presented over the Department’s weekly 
radio program, “Canada at Work,” during 
July and August. The program is carried by 
79 independent stations from coast to coast. 

The speakers were George G. Blackburn, 
Director of Information of the federal 
Department of Labour, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation and Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Problem of the 
Older Worker. Complete texts of their talks 
follow. 


George G. Blackburn 


How often have you said to yourself— 
‘Gad’. I’m getting stupid; I must be getting 
old! We say it when we forget an appoint- 
ment, misplace a file, are unable to solve 
a complex problem, forget the birthday of 
a relative, and so on. We have said it so 
often, and we have heard it said so often, 
that we firmly believe that with each passing 
year we have less mental ability. 

However, we should start being honest 
with ourselves. If we look back over our 
childhood, we can recall a whole series 
of missed appointments, misplaced articles, 
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school examination problems we couldn’t 
solve, and our ability to remember dates 
of any kind was hardly perfect. In other 
words, let’s admit we were always a bit 
thick between the ears and were darn 
lucky to have reached the exalted position 
we now occupy. We have what we have, 
not because of early genius, but because of 
hard work and experience to say nothing 
of the breaks. Let’s stop kidding ourselves 
that we had greater mental ability at 21 
than we now have in our 40s, 50s and 60s. 

This myth of decreasing mental ability 
wouldn’t be worth examining if it were just 
an individual problem, but the myth has a 
serious effect on society for it colours the 
hiring policy of the nation and is one of 
the chief causes of prejudice against hiring 
the man over the age of 40, especially for 
jobs requiring training. 

Let’s see what the experts say about age 
and mental ability. Even when they take 
into consideration the fact that we have 
learned a lot during the passing years and 
have a lot of stored information useful 
in passing judgment on any subject, which 
we didn’t have when we were kids, they find 


that as opposed to the popular theory that 
we lose ground mentally as we grow older 
after 40, we actually get smarter. 


Dr. Irving Lorge, executive officer of the 
Institute of Psychological Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, says “In- 
tellectual power in and of itself does not 
change from 20 to beyond 60 and in some 
of the intellectual abilities there is a modi- 
cum of gain.” 


Senator Thomas Desmond, Chairman, 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, put the 
case even stronger when he said, “Psycholo- 
gists have found that the mind is still young 
at 50 and that the brain does not reach its 
zenith until 10 years later. From 60 on, 
mental efficiency declines very slowly to the 
age of 80. Even at 80, many people are 
just as productive mentally as they were at 
30, and they have an additional vast store 
of knowledge accumulated over half a 
century from which they can draw.” 


Psychologists now believe that many of 
the earlier investigations of age in relation 
to mental abilities were misleading. These 
studies were often cross-sectional, compar- 
ing, for example, the mental abilities of 
20-year-olds with those of 50-year-olds. 
Because the younger people were generally 
better educated than the older ones, and 
more accustomed to taking tests, results 
were often distorted. More recent investiga- 
tions have been based on follow-up studies. 


One such study showed that bright people 
get even brighter as they age. Two Cali- 
fornia psychologists recently gave “concept 
mastery” tests to 1,103 highly intelligent 
adults, some of whom have taken part since 
childhood in a continuing study of what 
happens to gifted children when they grow 
up. The results indicated that the mental 
capacities of these gifted adults had been 
steadily increasing between ages 20 and 50. 
No limits to improvement are yet in sight. 


But it isn’t just gifted persons who im- 
prove mentally with age. A former director 
of the Moosehaven Research Laboratory 
for Gerontology in Orange Park, Fla., con- 
ducted a series of tests with elderly people 
whose intelligence in the past had been only 
average. Some of these men and women 
kept on scoring higher right through their 
70s and 80s. 


Scientific studies summarized at the annual 
Conference on Aging held at the University 
of Michigan in June, 1959, offer further 
evidence that specific mental abilities such 
as memory and the ability to learn do not 
decline any more than does general intel- 
ligence. 


A University of Michigan test indicated 
that there is no difference in the ability 
of young, middle-aged or old to recall 
specific incidents. And in a nonsense-para- 
graph experiment the older people, though 
taking longer in preparation, were more 
accurate in remembering the words. 

But probably the most conclusive evid- 
ence on the subject of mental ability and 
its relation to age comes from a scientific 
study in the United States by two psycholo- 
gists of Iowa State College, for the Office 
of Naval Research. It shows that mental 
ability is greater at 50 than at 20. In this 
test, 127 men who had been given the army 
alpha intelligence test in 1919 were re- 
tested 31 years later. The results showed 
that they were intellectually more able in 
their maturity than they were as young 
men. The study eliminates the effects of 
social background and experience on the 
ability of the individuals to achieve better 
scores in the tests at the age of 50 than 
they did 30 years previously. 

The psychologists reported: “Nowhere 
was there any sign that brains had grown 
rusty. On the contrary, the increase in 
most mental capacities was tremendous.” 
Scores were higher in general-information 
quizzes, as might be expected after four 
years of college and three decades of prac- 
tical experience. Higher also were scores in 
tests requiring practical judgment. “But 
most impressive of all was an increase in 
scores in certain categories where logic 
and clear thinking are required. The inescap- 
able conclusion is that most people are 
smarter at 50 than at the brink of maturity, 
when we usually think of brains as being 
agile and most receptive.” 

The experts say that the primary obstacle 
which prevents older people from learning 
new techniques is the tendency of employers 
to classify all older workers as inflexible, 
thus creating the illusion that older persons 
are incapable of learning. 

Our culture, too, has given rise to incor- 
rect assumptions about learning ability. 
Learning is associated with high schools, 
universities and youth. Our efficient society 
tends to place people in categories, not 
allowing for individual differences, and 
attributes to these groups qualities which 
they do not possess. Therefore, the older 
person in his 60s attending high school or 
university classes is singled out as an 
unusual individual—out of his category in 
the social structure. Society does not recog- 
nige that, in the words of Dr. Edward I. 
Stieglitz, noted U.S. geriatrician, “It is quite 
possible to teach an old dog new tricks, 
if the teacher knows more than the dog, 
and the dog wants to learn.” 
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There is the man who took a law course 
in his late 70s and is now practising his 
new profession at the age of 85. It might 
be argued that these and many other isolated 
examples are the exception, but the ele- 
ment of chance in learning was eliminated 
by a series of group tests conducted by the 
Institute of Psychological Research, Colum- 
bia University, on 300 individuals ranging 
in age from 20 to 70. 

It was decided to teach these people the 
Russian language, which none of them 
knew. The individuals were matched for 
intellectual ability and were formed into 
three groups, one aged 20 to 25, another 
27 to 37, and the third group 40 years 
and older. All individuals were instructed 
at the same time, 100 in a room to a teacher. 
In the course of two months, on the aver- 
age, these people learned as much Russian 
as the institution can give to the average 
college graduate in about one year. There 
was no significant difference between the 
young and the old in the amount of Russian 
learned. In fact, one of the older persons 
used his Russian to translate a technical 
monograph and had it published. 

It was decided to corroborate this par- 
ticular experiment by teaching Pitman short- 
hand. The group was divided in the same 
way as in the former experiment and lessons 
were given for about two months. These 
people learned enough shorthand to be 
useful to them, and it was found again that 
there was not significant difference between 
young and old. 

In terms of industrial application, the 
Institute tried to teach the same group of 
people skills that would be useful in indus- 
try. Some of the skills were mechanical 
and some were clerical. It was found that 
there was nothing in terms of the kind of 
skills taught that older people could not 
learn. 

In addition to being able to learn well, 
older people bring to a job many more 
assets than younger employees. Persons past 
40 possess know-how and skills which can- 
not be duplicated, and have a tremendous 
capacity for the utilization of experience 
and for the application of stored knowledge 
to meet new problems and to master new 
devices. 

Do we grow stupid as we grow older? 
The few executives past 40, who believe 
that the ability to learn is monopolized by 
youth, will say “yes”. Believing themselves 
exceptions, they will continue to decide the 
fate of people’s employment and security 
through restrictive hiring policies. 

Those people who have access to scien- 
tific evidence, which shows conclusively 
that mental capacity increases with age, 
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will answer “no”, and will continue to 
predict that the day will come when all 
business leaders will learn the importance 
of enlightened employment and personnel 
policies based, not on prejudices, but on 
fact alone. After all, it is possible to learn 
at any age. 


lan Campbell 


How often do you hear people say, “I’m 
not half the man I used to be”? I am sure 
all of us have heard this statement at one 
time or another or perhaps we have even 
made the remark ourselves. 


Many people talk about getting old and 
about slowing down. In fact, it has come to 
the point where people are beginning to 
believe what probably started out to be 
no more than a casual remark, perhaps 
even a joke. 


There is no doubt that we tend to excuse 
our actions and many of our deeds with 
some statement about growing old. This 
state of mind is part of our way of life 
and it is likely we will find men and women 
in most occupations who are willing to 
admit that they are on the downhill grade. 


For example, in the selling business, 
which requires initiative, drive, imagination, 
and in some cases, physical endurance, 
there are those individuals who believe they 
are not the men they used to be. Many of 
these people are in their 40s and early 50s 
and are in good health. Yet they are slowly 
persuading themselves and others that they 
are growing old and that their performance 
is declining. 

To what extent is this true? Does a 
salesman’s performance decrease after 40? 
Does this magic number really mean the 
difference between a good salesman and 
one who is slowly tapering off? 


In answer to a recent letter which the 
Minister of Labour sent to Canadian em- 
ployers asking for their opinion on the 
older worker problem, a large number of 
sales organizations indicated that the back- 
bone of their sales force was the over-40 
age group. 

Many retail stores praised older sales 
clerks for their general performance. Some 
stores, especially women’s dress shops, said 
that the older women built up clientelle 
who returned again and again to be served 
by the same woman and refused to accept 
any other clerk. 

Not only did some of these stores hire 
people of 40 and 50 years of age, but a 
few had hired retired persons for both part- 
time. and full-time positions and had found 
these people to be very satisfactory. 


In the service industries, generally, the 
older worker was rated very high in his 
performance. Business after business spoke 
of the excellent records of persons over 
40 and of their steadying influence on 
younger workers. 

Of course, there were a few companies, 
both in the trade and service industries 
which did not have this same confidence in 
the ability of older workers. In most of 
these cases, particularly where selling was 
concerned, the companies thought that older 
workers were unable to stand the long hours 
and the physical activity sometimes in- 
volved in this type of employment. 


It was this latter thinking which, a few 
years ago, led the federal Government’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers to suggest that a study be under- 
taken to check the frequent claim that, 
as chronological age advances, job per- 
formance declines. The study, which was 
recently released, was carried out by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour in collaboration with 
two large Canadian department stores. 


The results did not show that a slowdown 
comes with age 40, that older persons are 
only half their former selves. On the con- 
trary, it indicated, in a comparison with 
other age groups, that older salesmen are 
often better salesmen, that new employees 
over 40 become better performers in a 
shorter period of time than other new em- 
ployees, and that, in effect, salesmanship 
often begins at 40. 


Here are some of the specific findings 
outlined in the booklet “Age and Perform- 
ance in the Retail Trade”: 


Sales performance increases until some- 
where between 51 and 55 years of age and 
declines slowly in the years that follow. In 
all cases, the average score for employees 
over the age of 60 compares favourably 
with those of employees below the age 
of 51. 


The record of performance of people 
past 40 is as good as that of other em- 
ployees, if not better. 

The sales person hired after the age of 
40 becomes a better performer within a 
shorter period of time than do those new 
employees under 40. 

The majority of the departmental super- 
visors, managers and assistant managers 
stated they had a definite preference for 
employees over the age of 40 and 45. 

Their reasons for this preference were 
that older people are more consistent per- 
formers; they have a highly developed sense 
of responsibility; they have a more settled 


attitude toward their jobs; and most impor- 
tant of all, they inspire confidence in the 
customer. 

Much the same findings were uncovered 
in a study of office workers in the United 
States. These experts concluded that the 
differences in the output per man-hour 
among age groups of office workers were 
for the most part insignificant. 

They also found that there was con- 
siderable variation in performance among 
workers within age groups, so that large 
proportions of older workers exceeded the 
average performance of younger groups. 

But probably most important of all was 
the fact that office workers in the older 
age groups had a steadier rate of output 
with considerably less variation from week 
to week. Similar factual analyses of produc- 
tion and performance in other industries 
have shown much the same picture. 

What these studies mean is that when 
a man over 40 says he isn’t half the man 
he used to be he really is joking. He is 
probably an above-average performer in 
his occupation. Studies in other fields have 
supported this fact. In costly matters such 
as turnover, absenteeism and accidents, the 
average worker over 40 rates higher than 
other age groups. Each year, because of 
rapid turnover, industry generally loses 
thousands of dollars invested in trained 
or partially-trained personnel. This tendency 
to leave a job is not as prevalent among 
people over 40, who are usually more settled 
in their work habits. 

A study of turnover rates at 3.9 million 
workers in the United States showed defin- 
itely that separation rates were lower for 
persons over the age of 45. 


In the case of studies of absenteeism, 
it was found that in every age group above 
50, workers lose fewer days on the job 
than in age groups below 50. People under 
20 have the highest absenteeism rates, one 
study concludes, and the average rate of 
3.4 days absent per 100 days of work is not 
reached or bettered until workers pass the 
age of 35. 

Accidents are also fewer among over-40 
employees, according to a number of studies 
made in Canada and the United States. 
There is a substantial drop in the number 
of non-disabling accidents after the age 
of 40 and the best accident record is held, 
strange as it may seem, by those workers 
in the age group 70 to 74. It is true that in 
some cases older workers are in less risky 
jobs, but even when this factor is con- 
sidered, there is little change in the results. 

If the older worker problem could be 
condensed into a few words, it might boil 
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down to two main things—Many people 
think they are growing old and too many 
people are ready to believe them. 

There is little doubt that people do con- 
vince themselves and others that they are 
beginning to lose some of their faculties. 
For instance, most people readily believe 
that a certain age brings an end to a person’s 
participation in certain activities. There is 
a tendency to start dividing work, sports 
and other human endeavour into packages 
and labelling them by age groups. 

This attitude is one of the many reasons 
why some employers place age restrictions 
on jobs which could be done effectively by 
a qualified person from any age group. The 
actions and deeds we think belong to certain 
age groups are often more important to an 
employer in determining whether or not a 
person gets a job than is that person’s 
ability to do the job. 


Many employers will praise a worker 
over 40 who has been employed by them 
for a number of years. They’ll call such a 
worker responsible, productive, steady and 
so on. They know his record, his perform- 
ance and the other good features about 
him. They keep him on because he is a 
very valuable man to the company. Yet 
the man over 40 “outside” the plant, per- 
haps out of work through no fault of his 
own, is the proverbial “horse of a different 
colour.” He is not, in the eyes of the 
employer, capable of doing the job being 
done by the man his own age who is on 
the “inside.” Many employers, by specifying 
age limits for jobs are not even giving this 
“outside” man the chance to show his 
qualifications at an interview, let alone the 
chance to prove his value. He has been put 
in a package and labelled incapable of doing 
a good day’s work. 


Older workers, themselves, may have 
helped foster this attitude. Often they fail 
to sell themselves and their experience. 
They feel they are growing old and they 
start to believe in the myth that they are 
slowing down. Many times they fall short 
in a job interview because of a self-imposed 
inferiority complex. 

It is quite probable that a number of 
over-40 job applicants have failed to win 
a position because of this habit of under- 
selling achievements and ability. By being 
over-modest, a job applicant can give the 
impression of muddled thinking and lack 
of initiative, and can create an atmosphere 
which marks him as a slow producer. This 
approach also gives the employer more 
reason to believe that he is right in think- 
ing that people over 40 are less productive. 

There is a lot of wisdom in the well- 
worn statement that “You’re just as old 
as you feel.” As far as the job applicant is 
concerned, one might alter that old saying 
to read “You're as old as you feel... And 
you look it.” For it makes sense that if 
you are convinced you are growing old 
and slowing down, then it will be easy to 
convince your potential employer. 

Perhaps all of us can help to ease the 
problem of the older worker in this respect. 
We—and I mean everyone—could start by 
stopping our tendency to place people in 
packages, trying to make them fit some ill- 
conceived pattern. We might spend more 
time thinking of people as individuals who 
can make valuable contributions to the 
progress of our nation whether they are 
20 or 70. 

But most of all, there is little doubt that 
what we need are fewer people thinking 
about growing old and even fewer people 
ready to believe them. 





A merger of two AFL-CIO affiliates in 
the paper-making and printing industries has 
been brought a step closer to realization 
with the recent signing of a “unity declara- 
tion” by the United Paper Makers and 
Paper Workers and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistant’s Union of 
North America. The two unions are closely 
associated in their operations. 


“Aside from the fact that thousands of 
UPP and Pressmen Union members are 
right now under contract to the same 
employers, there has been a tremendous 
growth in integration of paper and graphic 
arts production,” said UPP Executive Vice- 
President Harry Sayre. 
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A merger of the two unions would bring 
together more than 250,000 workers 
employed in the pulp and paper, and the 
printing industries in Canada and_ the 
United States. It would also pave the way 
toward a further uniting of unions in the 
industries. The unity declaration says that 
the “ultimate objective is complete organic 
unity and full merger of all unions in the 
printing, paper and paper converting field 
into one organization.” 

The Paper Makers have close to 10,000 
members in Canada; the Printing Pressmen, 
about 8,000. 





1960 LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 





Hon. Michael Starr, 


Minister of Labour 


Great progress has been made in the improvement 
of working and living conditions in Canada. Everyone 
is conscious of the forward strides made in the improve- 
ment of rates of pay, reduced working hours, shortened 
work week, annual holidays with pay, retirement pension 
plans and a variety of social welfare programs. Every- 
one is aware of the improvement in recent times in 
the physical arrangement and design of modern plant 
and equipment, resulting in healthier and less hazardous 
working conditions. 

However, with every advance, new problems are 
created, and the present era has created its share—not 
the least of which arise from the diminishing proportion 
of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in the economy. 

The progress we have made in recent times would 
not have been possible without increased efficiency 
deriving from the imaginative use of better machines and 
the improved skill and knowledge of the men producing 
and operating these machines. We know as well that 
the introduction of new and better machines must con- 
tinue if our products are to remain competitive and our 
standard of living is to continue to improve. 

But the introducton of machines inevitably increases 
the proportion of professional, technical and skilled 
occupations at the expense of unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations, and this trend has been greatly accelerated 
in recent times. When this fact is considered in the 
light of the high rate of drop-outs of our young people 
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from schools before graduation, we see a 
problem. of serious proportions facing us 
unless all of us do what we can to reverse 
this trend. 

It is an appalling fact that 70 per cent of 
our young people are dropping out of school 
before reaching junior matriculation, thereby 
restricting themselves to a large extent to 
competing for the unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, which now represent only 30 per cent 
of all the jobs in the economy. 

It is obvious that this trend cannot con- 
tinue without a great many people suffering 
real hardship, particularly as they advance 
in years. 


Both as parents and community leaders, 
we must take a realistic look at the impact 
of advanced technology and automation on 
Canadian business and industry in recent 
years. What was adequate yesterday in 
the way of education is becoming less and 
less adequate today, as more and more 
basic education is required to understand 
the theories and laws involved in the pro- 
duction and maintenance of the complex 
machines and products we now enjoy. 

Just as our country has advanced, so our 
need for more education has increased, and 
every adult has a responsibility to acquaint 
himself with the facts and bring them to 
the attention of the youth of Canada. 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day in many respects marks 
the start of a new year. The holiday season 
ends and many organizations and activities 
return to a more active pericd. As we enter 
this period the Canadian labour movement 
faces many challenges. One of the greatest 
of these—and one which we share with 
all Canadian citizens—is the challenge of 
unemployment. 

With the arrival of fall all too many 
Canadians know that they face months of 
uncertainty; months in-which they will 
wonder, almost from. day to day, whether 
or not they will have a job. Winter unem- 
ployment. has become an established but 
unwarranted part of the Canadian economic 
picture.. But more recently we have been 
experiencing conditions in which the toll 
of unemployment spreads into the warmer 
months, and for a great many people is a 
year-round threat. 

The challenge we now face with regard 
to unemployment is indeed a serious one, 
and one which is in many respects different 
to that of other periods. Most of us can 
recall the days in which the country’s whole 
economy slowed down and thousands of 
men and women waited in line for jobs. 
Today the economy of our country con- 
tinues to operate at a high level, production 
is well up; and yet, at the same time, we 
have hundreds of thousands of men and 
women deprived of the right to work. 

It has been estimated that the waste from 
unemployment has reached the neighbour- 
hood of $3,000,000,000. We are a rich 
country but we cannot afford waste of this 
magnitude. And beyond the dollars and 
cents loss is the far greater toll which 
unemployment takes in human suffering. 

This holiday is observed to honour the 
men and women who labour for a living. 
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I would suggest that Labour Day 1960 is 
a day on which we should dedicate ourselves. 
to giving every Canadian the opportunity 
to Jabour for a living. 

We are justifiably proud of the standard 
of living which we, as Canadians, enjoy; 
yet across our country there are vast unmet - 
needs. How many communities have ade- 
quate schools and hospitals? Where is the 
community with a completed program of 
parks and roads and other services? Where 
are people assured of reasonable housing 
at prices they can afford to pay? We still 
have much to-do. 

And at the same time we are rapidly 
developing means of increasing our produc- 
tion and turning out more goods and services. 
with less labour. These technical develop- 
ments can surely provide a brighter future 
for all Canadians if they are introduced 
and used with the common good in mind. 

These, then, are times of both challenge 
and opportunity which call for thought and 
effort on the part of all sections of the 
community. As a labour movement we stand 
ready to do our part and to co-operate 
with other groups. A year ago we made 
reference to the intensive attacks being 
made from some quarters on the organized 
labour movement. It may be that these 
attacks have now reached their peak but 
there is new evidence of a desire on the 
part of some employers to adopt a “let’s 
push-Labour-around” attitude. If they do 
follow such a course it will indeed be un- 
fortunate. Such a negative policy will make 
no contribution to a better Canada; but 
will rather interfere with the type of co- 
operation which is essential to the future. 
This may be an appropriate time to make 
the position of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress clear. We are prepared and will be 


happy to co-operate with all other groups 
in meeting the challenges which we, as 
Canadians, face in common. If, on the 
other hand, there are to be efforts to under- 
cut the standards established democratically 
in collective agreements, then the respon- 
sibility for the conflict which will inevitably 
follow will rest on those who initiated it. 

These are times in which our concern 
must inevitably go beyond our own national 
borders. When the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress held its biennial convention in Mont- 
real a few months ago, we were hopeful of 
the approach of a better international 
climate. Those hopes were quickly shattered 
by the total failure of the Paris Summit 
Conference, later supplemented by the 
Soviet’s withdrawal from the 10-member 
disarmament conference in Geneva. 

We are still hopeful that fruitful nego- 
tiations may be resumed. The world, in 
today’s circumstances, cannot tolerate a 
situation in which there is no serious 
attempt to begin solving these admittedly 


difficult problems of disarmament leading 
to a lasting world peace. We, as an organi- 
zation representing such a large section of 
the Canadian people, are keenly aware of 
the vital importance of these matters and 
are anxious to make whatever contribution 
we can toward a betterment of international 
conditions. In particular we seek positive 
and constructive action toward universal 
controlled disarmament. 

It is regrettable that, on an occasion such 
as this, one should find it necessary to 
devote so much attention to matters of 
this nature; but they are problems that will 
not disappear simply by being ignored. 

As a Canadian organization we retain 
strong optimism in the future of our coun- 
try. We have faced and overcome problems 
before and we can do the same in the 
future. The Canadian labour movement has 
made a great contribution to the building 
of our nation and we look forward to 
making further contributions in the year 
and years ahead. 


Roger Mathieu, 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


‘This year, Labour Day falls in the midst 
of an atmosphere of general and legitimate 
concern. 

On the international scene, the hope and 
optimism that buoyed the world last fall 
have faded in the face of the tactics of the 
cold war. 

In our country, even before care has been 
taken to remedy the ever-acute and distress- 
ing unemployment situation, the threat of a 
worsening of the present recession darkens 
an already dim economic picture. 

Faced with these two perils, it is impor- 
tant for the working population to assert 
both great calmness and all the vigilance 
of which it is capable. Panic would 
aggravate our troubles but negligence would 
be still worse. It is important that the 
active members of the labour movement as 
well as all citizens keep well posted on the 
situation and then get determinedly into 
action. 

If it is normal for Christians to accept 
resignedly the inevitable trials, it is also 
their imperative duty to contribute to the 
improvement of all critical conditions that 
can be remedied. 

Unemployment will continue to inflict 
misery on an increasing number of Cana- 


dian homes until the entire working class, 
particularly the unions, decide to declare 
open war on this calamity and on those in 
authority who persistently refuse to interfere 
or to take effective measures to combat this 
scourge. 

Either the authorities are in good faith 
and are competent to assume the responsi- 
bilities they have sought—and they must 
prove it without any more delay—or the 
people have no right to delay any longer and 
must immediately undertake to show that 
they mean business and are determined to 
solve this problem once and for all by 
taking the necessary steps. For its part, the 
CCCL does not intend to back away from 
what it considers to be its duty. 

Finally, it is important that all Canadians 
cease burying their heads in the sand. To 
solve the serious problems of the moment, 
the world and Canada need each and every 
one of us. Let us all answer the call and do 
our part while there is still time. 

On the eve of this new labour year, I bring 
to the entire working population the best 
wishes of the CCCL for fruitful action, 
for the year of more stable peace and 
prosperity, and for human relations more 
enlightened through justice and charity. 
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A. A. Hutchinson, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


On this day which is peculiarly Labour’s 
own day our thoughts go back to those 
pioneers who established labour unions by 
their tremendous struggles, often at great 
personal sacrifice. We, who are enjoying the 
benefits of their heroic work, should not 
neglect to pay honour to them, who made 
this day possible. 

I believe it can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that no institution in the free 
world has done more to improve the lot 
of the people in general than has union 
labour. It has not only benefited those who 
are members of labour unions but has 
raised the living standards of all those who 
work, whether they belong to unions or not. 

Railway labour is passing through a very 
trying period, in which technological im- 
provements and automation are contriving 
to reduce the number of employees required 
to perform the work on our railways. 

As far as transportation of passengers 
is concerned, changes in methods of trans- 
portation have contributed even more to 
reduced services and consequent reduction 
in employment. The principal factor is the 
private automobile, which, it is estimated, 
now accounts for about 85 per cent of 
passenger miles travelled, and sometimes 
even more than that large percentage. 

The reduction in travel by rail has re- 
duced revenues to a point where the rail- 
ways claim that passenger travel is being 
subsidized by freight service, and efforts 
are being made, all too frequently success- 
ful, to reduce passenger services, sometimes 
to the detriment of communities and the 
travelling public and always to the detri- 
ment of employees who man the services. 

The result is unemployment for many 
railway men. In other cases, where actual 
unemployment does not result, they are 
being forced to move their households to 
new locations in order to maintain their 
right to work. Resultant expense of moving 
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‘.. . The increasing trend to automa- 
tion is throwing thousands of skilled workers 
out of work. One of our very real problems 
results from the displacement of workers in 
their late forties and fifties who, despite a 
variety of skills, find age a very real handi- 
cap to re-employment. 
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and loss, through having to sell homes at 
less than real value, are causing hardship, 
and up to this time no compensation for 
such expense and loss has been forthcoming. 


Unemployment remains one of the great 
Canadian problems. We speak of the great 
resources of Canada and we are making 
increasing use of our natural resources; but 
we are neglecting to make full use of the 
greatest resources we have, the people who 
are ready and willing to perform produc- 
tive work. Our labour force is being aug- 
mented each year from various sources but 
particularly from the fine young people of 
Canada who are reaching the age at which 
they enter the labour field. The problem is 
one that calls for concerted action by 
government, employers and labour and 
must be met if we are to have prosperity. 
There are a great many improvements re- 
quired throughout Canada, some of which 
should be undertaken by governments and 
others by private industry. 

I know that we have the necessary man- 
power to make these improvements and I 
feel sure that if government, management 
and labour collaborate ways can be found 
to utilize the manpower that is not now 
being used, thus benefiting the country as 
a whole and providing the dignity of labour 
to those who are ready willing and able 
to work. Canada is a comparatively wealthy 
country and surely we can afford to provide 
work for all those who wish to have it. 

On this Labour Day we look forward 
to the time when the problem of unemploy- 
ment will have been banished through the 
combined efforts of all those interested in 
the problem. On behalf of the National 
Legislative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, I wish to extend greet- 
ings and sincere best wishes for the solu- 
tion of all labour’s problems to all friends 
of labour everywhere. 


“These problems can be met only by 
three-way action by government, manage- 
ment and labour. It is our responsibility to 
see that such action is initiated.” 


—Labour Day Message, 
Larry Sefton, Director, 
United Steelworkers of America 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Retail Stores 


British report stresses the need of improved staff training programs to raise 
the occupational status of retail selling. Knowledge of staff relationships 
cited as key to sound personnel policy. An insight into some social factors 


Concern for the high rate of staff turn- 
over and the difficulties experienced by 
retail stores in recruiting qualified staff 
recently led the Retail Distributors Associa- 
tion of Great Britain to sponsor a study 
of women in the retail trade. The report 
of the study’, based on an analysis of 
interviews with 341 saleswomen in four 
department stores, gives an insight into the 
social and psychological factors that affect 
personal relations in retail selling. 

Staff training and development—The 
study brought to light an urgent need to 
raise the status of the occupation and 
helped to clarify the relationship between 
status and adequate training. Existing train- 
ing courses tended to put too much emphasis 
on systems and routines and failed to equip 
staff to meet the stresses and strains asso- 
ciated with the job of selling. “If training 
schemes aimed at developing the less tan- 
gible skills required..., the effect might 
well be to raise the status of selling; selling 
assistants might be made more aware that 
the service they had to offer was a really 
worthwhile one’”. 

Although recruitment of buyers and quali- 
fied supervisors of sales staff was one of 
the most difficult problems facing manage- 
ment, little had been done to encourage 
the development of supervisory ability 
among the staff already employed. Most of 
the saleswomen themselves were not par- 
ticularly interested in advancement. The 
report recommends: “A sound management 
developing program... might help not only 
to overcome the difficulties experienced in 
the selection and recruitment of suitable 
supervisory staff but also to formulate a 
more clearly defined career pattern for those 
employed”. 

Working environment—The contrast be- 
tween the glamorous facade of the store 
and the drabness of some of the facilities 
provided for the staff aroused their resent- 
ment. In general, department stores appeared 
to pay less attention than factories to phy- 
sical conditions such as ventilation, heating, 
lighting and sanitation. “There seems to be 
insufficient appreciation of the fact that 
good working conditions have a direct long- 
term effect on physical health and affect 
mental attitudes. They also promote good 
staff relationships, for they are regarded 





as symbolizing the attitude of management 
to staff+. 

Personal relationships—The attitudes of 
customers were found to complicate relation- 
ships in stores and stresses arose from the 


fact that staff were working within a frame- 


work in which the ‘customer is always right’. 

It was noted that in choosing selling 
jobs women often were seeking status and 
companionship. When neither materialized, 
frustration resulted. Also, it was found that 
women with no special training regarded 
selling as the best employment available 
to them—“higher class”, for example, than 
factory work. The saleswomen were there- 
fore resentful of the low esteem in which 
their jobs seemed to be held. 

Relationships with colleagues were affected 
by the fact that work in some departments 
had a higher prestige than work in others. 
These status problems also made it diffi- 
cult for saleswomen to form friendships in 
the course of their work. Their loneliness 
was reflected in their fatigue, high in 
comparison with that found in other occu- 
pations. 


Wages—tThe report lists two factors as 
being essential to a satisfactory pay policy 
in any organization. The general level of 
pay must be in line with that for com- 
parable work in other establishments and 
the differences among earnings inside the 
organization must be based on a just evalua- 
tion of work done. 


Most saleswomen interviewed were resent- 
ful because their level of pay, being lower 
than that of factory workers, did not 
adequately confirm their sense of social 
superiority. The commission system of pay- 
ment and merit rating schemes, while ad- 
mittedly providing an incentive to work 
harder, were generally disliked because they 
increased tension between individuals and 
between departments. 


A personnel policy, sound as it may be in 
itself, the report concludes, “is dependent for 
its successful implementation on personal 
behaviour. Thus it is important that any 
policy devised should be based on an under- 
standing of how people think and feel in 
their relationship with each other; the staff 
administration requires a detailed knowledge 
of the social organization of the store”. 


1. The Saleswoman by Joan Woodward, published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, London, 1960; 


2. See p. 19; 3 See p. 27; * See p. 4; © See p. 79. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


About 4,250 conductors, brakemen, baggagemen and yardmen strike Grand Trunk 
Railway after company rejects demand for same rates of pay and working rules as 
those prevailing on main railway systems in Eastern U.S. and Eastern Canada 


A demand for the same rates of pay and 
rules of employment as those prevailing 
on the main railway systems of the Eastern 
United States and Eastern Canada led to a 
strike on the Grand Trunk Railway, which 
began on July 18 and ended on August 2, 
1910. An account of the strike was given 
in the August 1910 issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

The employees involved were conductors, 
brakemen, baggagemen, and yardmen; about 
4,250 were affected in Eastern Canada and 
the Eastern United States. The strike was 
described by the chief spokesman for the 
unions as “the largest strike in train and 
yard service that these organizations have 
ever been called upon to participate in.” 

C. M. Hays, President of the GTR, in 
a letter addressed to the employees’ repre- 
sentatives shortly before the strike began, 
contended that the company could not at 
that time pay the same rates as the more 
prosperous railways of the Eastern United 
States. But he offered an increase that he 
said was equivalent to that recommended 
by the majority report of the conciliation 
board established to deal with the dispute. 
The majority report, which had been signed 
by the chairman and the employees’ repre- 
sentative, had been rejected by the em- 
ployees. 

He said further that the company would 
pay the same wages as the CPR as soon 
as the GTR had finished construction of 
the line that was to connect it with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific in “the North-West.” 
This connection, which he said should be 
completed within two years, would enable 
the company to participate in the higher 
traffic rates in effect in the North-West. 

Some time before the strike began both 
parties had expressed willingness to submit 
the dispute to arbirtation. Both, however, 
could not agree on the kind of board they 
were willing to submit the dispute to. 

James Murdock, representing the unions’ 
Committee Grand Trunk and Central Ver- 
mont, said in a letter to the Minister of 
Labour that the employees were willing 
to accept arbitration provided that a “mut- 
ually satisfactory” board could be secured. 
He expressly stated, however, that “‘mutually 
satisfactory’, from our point of view, would 
mean the arbitration offered by us pre- 
viously.” The arbitration offered previously 
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was arbitration by the identical two-man 
board that had disposed of, in the words of 
the spokesmen for the employees, “identi- 
cally the same questions” in connection with 
some 14 railways in the United States. 

President Hays of the Grand Trunk, on 
the other hand, proposed submission to a 
board “composed of experienced railway 
men,” whose decision both parties must 
agree to abide by. 

On July 20, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Minister of Labour, wrote to both 
parties trying to get them to agree to 
accept arbitration. The telegrams he received 
in reply were unsatisfactory. Further cor- 
respondence brought no result, and on July 
24 the dispute seemed to be completely 
deadlocked. Yet on the evening of August 
2 it was announced that, in the words of the 
LABouR GAZETTE, “through Government 
intervention terms of settlement had been 
agreed upon.” 

The settlement was evidently brought 
about by the diplomacy of the Minister of 
Labour, who, at the request of the em- 
ployees’ representatives, went to Montreal 
on July 28; and of Sir Frederick Borden, 
Minister of Militia and Defence, who joined 
him there. 


The two Ministers continued to keep the 
negotiations going until a settlement was 
reached, though the means by which they 
succeeded in their purpose were not 
divulged in the LABOUR GAZETTE’s report. 


The main points in the agreement 
reached, which was dated July 31, were 
that the company undertook to “put into 
effect from May 1, 1910, the rates named 
in schedule of rates dated July 18, 1910...” 
and that it also promised that on January 
1, 1912, it would put into force in train 
and yard service the rates of pay and rules 
at that time in effect on the CPR’s lines 
east of Fort William. 


Referring to the terms of settlement, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE said that they appeared 
to constitute “a virtual acceptance by both 
parties...of the award of the board of 
conciliation and investigation,’ except that 
the standardization of rules and the exten- 
sion of the mileage basis of pay instead of 
pay by the money was deferred until 
January 1, 1912, instead of becoming effec- 
tive immediately. 
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44th International Labour Conference 


Convention and Recommendation on protection of workers against radiation, and 
Recommendation of consulfation and co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations are adopted. Three new members admitted 


The 44th International Labour Confer- 
ence, in session at Geneva from June 1 to 
23, accomplished the following: 

—Adopted a Convention, a Recommenda- 
tion and a Resolution on the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations. 

—Adopted a Recommendation on con- 
sultation and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations at the industrial and national 
levels. 

—Took preliminary action toward the 
adoption of international instruments on 
reduction of hours of work and workers’ 
housing. 

—Admitted three new member sstates, 
Cameroun, Federation of Mali and Republic 
of Togo, increasing membership of the 
International Labour Organization to 83 
nations. 

—Held a general discussion and adopted 
a Resolution on the contribution of the 
ILO to the raising of incomes and living 
conditions in rural communities, with par- 
ticular reference to countries in process of 
development. 

—Adopted Resolutions on the role of the 
ILO in the expansion of economic aid to 
developing countries, on measures to pro- 
tect the living and working conditions of 
young workers, and concerning discrimina- 
tion. 

—Adopted an International Labour Or- 
ganization budget of $9,857,110 (United 
States dollars) for 1961. Canada’s share 
will be 3.5 per cent, or $344,999 gross. 

—Held a general debate on the Director- 
General’s Annual Report, on “Youth And 
Work.” 

Some 900 delegates, advisers and observ- 
ers from 78 member countries and 17 
territories attended the Conference, includ- 
ing 33 Ministers from countries in every 
region of the world. Observer delegations 
Were present from the United Nations, 
specialized agencies and other official organ- 
izations. 
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Dr. Luis Alvarado, Peru’s Minister of 
Labour and Indigenous Affairs, was elected 
Conference President; Stoyan Tonchev, Gov- 
ernment Delegate of Bulgaria, Massoud 
Ghayour, Iran’s Employer Delegate, and 
Syndulpho de Azevedo Pequeno, Brazil’s 
Worker Delegate, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Canada’s Worker, Employer and Govern- 
ment Delegates spoke in the debate on the 
Report of the Director-General. 


Protection against lonizing Radiations 


By a vote of 253 to 1, with two absten- 
tions, the Conference adopted a Convention 
concerning the protection of workers against 
the effects of ionizing radiations (full text 
on page 806). The Canadian delegation 
voted in favour of the Convention. 

The Convention provides for measures 
for the effective protection of the health and 
safety of workers against ionizing radia- 
tions, with the condition that every effort 
be made to. restrict the exposure of workers 
to ionizing radiations, and to avoid un- 
necessary exposures. 

The Convention provides for the estab- 
lishment of maximum permissible doses, and 
of maximum permissible amounts of radio- 
active substances that can be taken into 
the body; these are to be kept under con- 
stant review in the light of current knowl- 
edge. Appropriate radiation levels are to 
be fixed for workers over 18 years of age, 
and for those under the age of 18, but the 
Convention provides that no worker under 
the age of 16 shall be engaged in work 
involving ionizing radiations. Levels are 
also to be fixed for workers who are not 
directly engaged in radiation work, but who 
remain or pass where ¢hey may be exposed 
to ionizing radiations or radioactive sub- 
stances. 

The Convention also provides for the use 
of appropriate warnings to indicate the 
presence of radiation hazards, and for the 
instruction of workers in precautionary 
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—G. G. Vuarchexr, Geneva 


Government Delegation (above)—Seated: C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., substitute delegate; 
George V. Haythorne, head of delegation; Paul Goulet, delegate. Standing: A. E. 
Gotlieb, John Mainwaring, Dr. E. A. Watkinson, R. P. Opie, H. T. Pammett, advisers; 
Donat Quimper, representing Quebec; Dr. M. E. Andal, adviser; and Henri Vachon, 
representing Quebec. Max Wershof, Q.C., substitute delegate, is not in picture. 
Employer Delegation (below)—Seated: T. H. Robinson, delegate; Raymond Brunet, 
adviser. Standing: J. A. Hobbs, J. P. Després, H. Shoobridge, and A. D’Amato, advisers. 





—Grant Collingwood, Toronto 
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Worker Delegation—(from left) Kalmen Kaplansky, Larry Sheffe and Roger Mathieu, 


advisers; Stanley Knowles, delegate; and H. F. Taft and H. A. Stockdale, advisers. 


measures against such radiations. Monitor- 
ing of workers and places of work to 
measure the exposure of workers are pro- 
vided for, together with a system of medical 
examinations to protect the health of 
workers. 

By a vote of 257 to 0, with no absten- 
tions, a Recommendation supplementing 
the Convention on radiations was adopted 
(full text on page 808). It covers in greater 
detail the matters dealt with in the Con- 
vention. 

The Canadian delegation voted in favour. 


The Resolution concerning the protection 
of female workers against ionizing radia- 
tions, considering that the employment of 
women of child-bearing age in radiation 
work presents special problems of a medical 
nature, and considering that scientific know- 
ledge in this field has not yet permitted the 
competent international organizations to 
arrive at sufficiently precise practical con- 
clusions to be embodied in the text of a 
Convention, requests the Governing Body 
to keep these problems under review in the 
light of advancing scientific knowledge, to 
ensure their continued study in collabora- 
tion with other international organizations, 
and to take appropriate action, including the 
consideration of this question as an agenda 
item at a future session of the Conference. 


Consultation and Co-operation 


A Recommendation concerning consul- 
tation and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations at the industrial and national 
levels was adopted by a vote of 217 to 0, 
with 34 abstentions. (full text on page 810). 
The Canadian delegation voted in favour of 
the Recommendation. 


In part, the Recommendation states that 
“measures appropriate to national condi- 
tions should be taken to promote effective 
consultation and co-operation at the indus- 
trial and national levels between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, as well as between these 
organizations, on matters of mutual con- 
Celts 


Such measures should be applied without 
discrimination of any kind against these 
organizations or among them on grounds 
such as the race, sex, religion, political 
opinion or national extraction of their 
members. 


Such consultation and co-operation should 
not derogate from freedom of association 
or from the rights of employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, including their right of 
collective bargaining. 

Consultation and co-operation should 
have the general objectives of promoting 
mutual understanding and good relations 
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between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, as well as 
between these organizations, with a view 
to developing the economy as a whole, or 
in its individual branches, improving con- 
ditions of work and raising standards of 
living. 

Consultation and co-operation should 
aim, in particular, at joint consideration by 
employers’ and workers’ organizations of 
matters of mutual concern with a view to 
arriving, to the fullest possible extent, at 
agreed solutions. It should also ensure that 
public authorities seek the views, advice and 
assistance of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations on such matters as the preparation 
and implementation of laws and regulations 
affecting their interests; the establishment 
and functioning of national bodies such as 
those responsible for organization of em- 
ployment, vocational training and retraining, 
labour protection, industrial health and 
safety, productivity, social security and 
welfare; and the elaboration and implemen- 
tation of plans of economic and _ social 
development. 

Since its inception and first session in 
1919, the Conference has adopted 115 Con- 
ventions and 114 Recommendations. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


The Conference approved by 123 votes 
to 43, with 28 abstentions, the conclusions 
of the technical committee charged with 
studying the question of the reduction of 
the hours of work. 

These conclusions stated that “the exist- 
ing international instrument concerning 
hours of work should be completed by a 
new instrument concerning the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

The Committee believed that the instru- 
ment should be in the form of a Recom- 
mendation, which should have as its object, 
on the one hand, to indicate the standard 
of the 40-hour week as a social standard, 
to be reached by stages if necessary, and, 
on the other hand, to set a maximum limit 
to normal hours of work. 

It should further aim to indicate prac- 
tical measures for the progressive reduction 
of hours of work, taking into account the 
differing economic and social conditions in 
the different countries as well as the variety 
of national practices for the regulation of 
hours and other conditions of work. It 
should also outline in broad terms methods 
by which the practical measures previously 
referred to might be applied. 

The Conference adopted a resolution to 
place the question of reduction of hours of 
work on the agenda of the next session for 
second discussion, with a view to adoption 
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of a Recommendation. The resolution was 
adopted by 124 votes to 41, with 28 absten- 
tions. 


Workers’ Housing 


The committee on workers’ housing 
adopted a set of conclusions with a view 
to the adoption, at the next session of the 
Conference in 1961, of a Recommendation. 

The committee’s report deals with the 
form of the instrument to be placed before 
the Conference for adoption. The instrument 
would apply to the housing of manual and 
non-manual workers, including those who 
are self-employed, and of aged, retired or 
physically handicapped persons. 

The report outlines, as objectives of 
national housing policy, the promotion of 
construction of housing and related facili- 
ties with the aim that such housing should 
not cost the worker more than a reasonable 
proportion of his income, whether in the 
form of rent or in periodical payments 
toward purchase. Since large-scale produc- 
tion of permanent housing may compete 
directly with over-all programs for economic 
growth and development, housing should 
be co-ordinated with general and social 
economic policy, so that workers’ housing 
may be given a degree of priority that takes 
into account the need for it and the require- 
ments of balanced economic development, 
the report stated. 

Competent national authorities should 
set up a central body with which should be 
associated all public authorities having 
some responsibility relating to housing. Such 
a body should be responsible for studying 
and assessing the needs for housing and 
related facilities, and for formulating hous- 
ing programs, including slum _ clearance. 
Representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations would be associated in the 
work of this central body. The report also 
points out the responsibility of public 
authorities to co-ordinate resources com- 
mitted to housing, and to include in econ- 
omic development programs measures to 
provide in the long run the skilled man- 
power, materials, equipment and finance 
required for housebuilding. 

The report also touches upon the neces- 
sity for adequate scope for private, public 
and co-operative enterprise in housebuild- 
ing, and for public authorities to assume, 
to the required extent, responsibility for 
providing directly, or stimulating, the pro- 
vision of workers’ housing, especially rental 
housing. The report notes that it is to be 
recognized that it is not generally desirable 
for employers to provide housing for their 
workers directly, and that employers be 
encouraged to recognize the importance to 





Dispute over Seating of Communist Delegates 


The Appeals Board of the Conference 
decided to seat employer delegates from 
the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Ukraine as voting members 
of conference technical committees. 

A similar decision was taken at the 43rd 
Session of the Conference in 1959, when 
the Appeals Board acted for the first time 
(Oe GAs 1959, p.819). 

The Appeals Board noted in its report to 
the Conference that it is not called upon to 
define the meaning of the term “employer” 
nor to pronounce upon the validity of 
credentials. By direction of the Conference 
its function is limited to considering appeals 
relating to participation in committees and 
to dealing with individual cases referred to 
it without prejudice to any other issue. 

The principle which the Board is called 
upon to apply by the decision taken by the 
Conference is that of equality of treatment 
for all members of the Conference in 
respect of full particiption in the work of 
the committees of the Conference. 

The Chairman of the Appeals Board is 
Emil F. Sandstrom, former justice of the 
Supreme Court of Sweden. Members are 
Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
and K. Vellodi, Indian Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 

Later, the Conference took no decision 
regarding the credentials of the Government 
and Employer Delegates of Hungary. 

Objections to the credentials of the 
Government Delegates had been filed with 
the Conference’s credentials committee in 
a letter signed by 31 employer delegates. The 
objection to the credentials of the Hun- 
garian Employer Delegate was signed by 42 
employer delegates. 

The Conference, at the same _ time, 
adopted, by a vote of 159 to 80, with 15 


abstentions, an amendment to the creden- 
tials committee’s report ‘“deploring the 
refusal of the Hungarian Government to 
comply with the request of the Governing 
Body to allow certain allegations of the 
infringement of trade union rights in 
Hungary to be referred to the Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission.” 

The amendment, submitted by the 
Government of the Philippines, also ex- 
pressed ‘“‘the earnest hope that the Hungarian 
Government will yet comply with the request 
addressed to it by the Governing Body... 
and that fundamental human rights, includ- 
ing freedom of association, will be secured 
to the Hungarian people.” 


The majority report of the credentials 
committee noted that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations had decided to take 
no decision regarding the credentials sub- 
mitted on behalf of the representatives of 
Hungary. The majority of the committee 
recommended that the Conference should 
take no decision regarding the credentials 
of the Hungarian Government and Employer 
Delegates in order not to prejudge the con- 
clusion to which the General Assembly of 
the United Nations may come as a result 
of its examination of the problem. 


Three days later, an estimated 50 delegates 
and observers from 55 Commonwealth, 
African and Asian countries walked out 
of the Conference when the South African 
Government Delegate, J. F. Hannah, 
Minister of Labour, arose to deliver his 
address. Similar action was taken at a 
previous sitting by a group of Afro-Asians 
when the South African Worker Delegate, 
Louis Petersen, began his address to the 
Conference. 

Canada’s worker delegation was among 
the group that left when Mr. Hannah arose 
to speak. 
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them of the provision of housing for their 
workers on an equitable basis by private 
or public agencies not connected with the 
employers. Safeguards for the independence 
and rights of workers in cases where hous- 
ing is provided by employers are also dealt 
with. 


On the question of financing, the report 
deals with the importance of equitable 
loan facilities for workers wishing to pur- 
chase homes, and outlines measures—such 
as mortgage insurance plans—that public 
authorities may take to improve and safe- 
guard the position of the worker who is a 
home buyer. 


Resolutions 


The Conference adopted four Resolutions. 
The Resolution concerning the role of 
the International Labour Organization in 
connection with measures for an expansion 
of economic aid to developing countries 
requests the Governing Body to consider 


action to draw attention to measures of 
social and labour policy required in con- 
nection with economic developments, and to 
keep under constant review, and to prepare, 
plans for extending the ILO’s technical 
assistance and related programs. 


The Governing Body was requested in 
the second Resolution to request the Direc- 
tor-General to continue to ensure that close 
attention is paid to the need for including 
in ILO publications fullest possible infor- 
mation of a factual and objective character 
concerning the main social and economic 
problems and experience gained in dealing 
with these in different member States. 

The third Resolution, concerning dis- 
crimination, invites the Governing Body to 
give early and special attention to the Dis- 
crimination (Employment and Occupation) 
Convention, 1958 (L.G. 1958, p. 874), and 
to consider particularly the advisability of 
setting up special machinery for dealing 
with this matter. 
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The fourth Resolution, concerning mea- 
sures to protect the living and working 
conditions of young workers, requests the 
Governing Body to give early and special 
consideration to the problems of young 
workers, including those in rural areas, and 
calls on the Governing Body to consider 
placing on the agenda of an early Con- 
ference the question of revision of existing 
instruments dealing with the living and 
working conditions of young workers. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne 


Referring to the statements in the Direc- 
tor-General’s report concerning the prob- 
lems of youth, Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Government Delegate and head of the 
delegation, noted that steady progress is 
being made in most ILO member countries 
towards giving youth a better life, owing in 
part to the ILO influence in introducing 
methods that protect youth from over- 
exertion at work before they are physically 
mature. 

“Notwithstanding these beneficial mea- 
sures, it must be recognized that the over- 
riding factors affecting youth during their 
formative years are the economic conditions 
of the families into which they are born... 
With the attacks being waged on poverty 
and want both within and among our own 
countries, the prospects for youth in urban 
centres are improving, though much still 
remains to be done...” 

The development is needed of practical 
measures to assist families “under the 
poverty line” to raise their standard of 
living to the point at which they might be 
expected to become more actively interested 
in improving conditions where they are or 
in moving elsewhere, he said. 

“Until ways and means are found of 
getting people to do something about im- 
proving their lot, there are severe limits 
on what can be achieved for them or their 
children through the provision of services in 
the labour, education, health or any other 
field,” Dr. Haythorne declared. 


Some broader measures in the social 
security field might provide assistance. As 
an example he mentioned the Canadian 
system of family allowances. 


But more than a satisfactory family in- 
come is needed, he said. “A good basic 
education and training are essential as a 
preparation for employment in most occu- 
pations today.” 


Today’s children “must be encouraged to 
remain in school beyond the minimum age 
requirement rather than dropping out before 
they have taken full advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities open to them. 
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“Tt is partly to see that youths get the 
right kind of training that the Canadian 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
other agencies, has undertaken a broad 
Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower. The objective is to 
learn more about industries’ changing re- 
quirements and of the types of training 
necessary to meet these needs,” Dr. Hay- 
thorne explained. 

“The research carried out to date has 
brought out more clearly the radical ways 
in which occupations are being affected by 
technological changes: the tendency for 
less dependence on single skilled trades, the 
accompanying need for a higher basic level 
of education, and the importance of help- 
ing youths through guidance, through em- 
ployment service facilities and in other ways 
to bridge the experiences they have in school 
and those they will have in industry. 

“To the extent that similar studies are 
being made elsewhere of changing man- 
power requirements and their effect on 
youth training and youth employment, we 
would be pleased to share the results of the 
inquiries we are making in Canada. The 
ILO might usefully encourage such studies 
and the pooling of information secured 
through them,” he said. 


Stanley Knowles 


The use of atomic power and automation, 
“through democratic planning of national 
economies, through democratic planning on 
a world scale, can bring an end to squalor, 
hunger, ill health, misery and widespread 
frustration,” Stanley Knowles, Canadian 
Worker Delegate, told the Conference. 


It is the wish of Canadian trade unionists, 
he added, that the goal of improved living 
and working conditions be pursued and 
achieved throughout the world, “in the 
establishment of policies designed to dis- 
tribute among those who work the benefits 
of an age whose resources are such that 
we can end poverty everywhere. 


“We seek not only the best possible 
wages, hours and working conditions—we 
seek also the constant widening of educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities. We want 
to see mankind working and living together 
in ways that will develop our best instincts.” 


Speaking on the “desire of all humanity 
for the achieving of peace,” Mr. Knowles 
said that organized labour in Canada had 
urged the Government “to do everything 
within its power to work for universal dis- 
armament and to bring about agreement on 
the stopping of nuclear tests...” 


Mr. Knowles said that Canada had a long 
tradition of concern for human rights, but 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


Ernst Michanek, Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, in a speech to the Con- 
ference, described the ILO’s new Inter- 
national Institute for Labour Studies as 
‘an Institute where men and women con- 
cerned with social and labour policy could 
come, and, in an atmosphere of objective 
and calm study, seek to widen their under- 
standing of the social forces at play in 
the world today.” The Institute was created 
last March by unanimous vote of the ILO 
Governing Body (L. G., May, p. 463). 

Mr. Michanek explained that the 
Institute “would cater to all persons con- 
cerned with labour policy, whether they 
belonged to trade unions, management, 
government departments, the professions, 
universities or research bodies.” He recalled 
that members of the Governing Body had 
“emphasized their belief that such an 
Institute would prove of particular value 
to developing countries which were launch- 
ing programs of industrialization and were 
therefore going through a phase of rapid 
economic and social change.” 

Those studying at the Institute would be 
chosen because of the responsibilities they 
exercise in matters of labour and social 
policy in their own countries or because of 


that he did not want to convey the im- 
pression that Canada had solved all the 
problems that arise under that heading. 
“But we are vigilant in our defence of equal 
rights for all regardless of sex, creed or 
colour. We know that if any person or any 
minority is discriminated against in any 
way no one is secure. We believe that 
democracy is a little more real in Canada 
than it might otherwise be because of 
labour’s vigilance in this field.” 

Canadian trade unionists believe also, 
he added, “that in our world discrimination 
cannot continue, especially when, like 
apartheid in South Africa, it is an official 
policy fostered by a government.” 

Most of the delegates to the Conference, 
he was sure, were shocked to hear about the 
prevalence of child labour in many parts of 
the world, which was described in the 
Report of the Director-General. 


T. H. Robinson 


One of the needs of youth is an oppor- 
tunity to work, and failure to get it can 
lead to frustration, which underlies much 
of the unrest among young people today, 
T. H. Robinson, Canadian Employer Dele- 
gate, told the Conference. 

“We, all of us—governments, employers, 
and workers—will do well to examine our 
employment policies and practices as they 
relate to young persons. By way of illus- 
tration, Canadian employers and Canadian 
workers could study their labour agreements 
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their special knowledge in these fields. At 
Geneva, they would participate in seminars, 
round-table discussions and other activities 
designed for an exchange of knowledge 
between themselves and other experts and 
leaders from other regions of the world. 

“The idea of the Institute,” Mr. Michanek 
said, “grew out of a need increasingly felt 
and expressed to complement the activities 
of the ILO” in the field of education. Exist- 
ing educational activities of the ILO, 
especially in the field of workers’ education, 
helped to show the need for providing 
opportunities for the dispassionate study of 
labour questions. 

Those who come to the Institute, Mr. 
Michanek said, ‘“‘would not come to defend 
a case, to argue a thesis or uphold a point 
of view. They would be free from pressures 
_.. The education provided would not be 
geared to any particular doctrine or theory.” 

The Institute will be financed from an 
endowment fund. The first contribution to 
this fund came from the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
during the Conference made _a grant of 
3.15 million PM ($750,000). The Govern- 
ment of Switzerland has stated that it has 
decided in principle to make a contribution. 


to see if they have included therein pro- 
visions which may have been appropriate 
when adopted but are no longer suitable in 
today’s conditions,” he said. 

He warned that young persons should not 
get the idea that it is socially desirable to 
avoid work. “Yet it appears that the dis- 
cussions relating to the reduction of hours 
of work are carried on in terms that would 
suggest that work is an activity to be 
avoided.” 

A reduction in the hours of work should 
be a means towards an end: leisure time to 
devote to personally satisfying pursuits. This 
objective can be accomplished only if the 
reduction in hours is accompanied by the 
maintenance or improvement of living stand- 
ards, he declared. 

The reduction of hours of work depends 
on the improvement of productivity, he 
asserted. Vigorous national leadership 
helped by technical assistance is doing much 
to improve productivity, but there is a risk 
that “a socially desirable goal defined in 
terms of the reduction of hours of work to 
a specified maximum per week may be im- 
practicable to apply, now or in the near 
future in a number of countries. Indeed, 
such definitions can even be harmful by 
inducing their adoption before the necessary 
improvement in productivity has taken 
place.” 

Comparatively little study has been made 
of the effects on productivity, in different 
regions and different industries, of reducing 
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the hours of work. “Until we have more 
acceptable information on this subject, I 
suggest that the establishment of uniform 
standards for hours of work in all areas, 
in all industries, and for all people is a 
rather hazardous undertaking.” This is one 
field for research by the ILO, he said. 
Another field of research that has not 
been developed as it could is the sociology 
of labour, the human relations aspects of 
labour problems. Mr. Robinson suggested 
more study of this subject “in order that 
we may provide more acceptable and effec- 
tive leadership and become more aware of, 
and therefore more capable of dealing 
fairly with, problems that arise when peo- 
ple work together on joint economic tasks.” 


Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General, in his reply to the 
discussion on his Report, said the youth of 
the world must be imbued with a sense of 
service to society and humanity in order 
to fulfil their best promise. 

The central fact and challenge of modern 
times is, he said, “the struggle of the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, the Middle East and 
Latin America to create new societies in 
which they may live in personal freedom, 
in dignity and peace. 


“The problems of youth,” Mr. Morse 


said, “...are the problems of society as 
a whole, seen under their most critical 
aspect.” The International Labour Organi- 


zation, he believes, will be able to play 
its full part, along with other international 
agencies, in a comprehensive international 
effort on behalf of youth. 

The Director-General pointed out that the 
needs of youth differed according to the 
wealth of the society in which they lived. 


In the more advanced countries, the need 
was for broad education supplemented by 
technical training to keep the individual’s 
skill abreast of technological developments. 
But in the less-developed regions, the first 
and imperative need was to create more 
jobs. 

Mr. Morse reminded the Conference that 
the International Labour Organization has 
set up a panel of consultants on the prob- 
lems of young workers, and that next year’s 
Conference will consider policy and action 
on employment questions. 

A major preoccupation of the ILO’s tech- 
nical assistance work was the training and 
preparation of youth through vocational 
training, apprenticeship, training of tech- 
nicians and supervisory staff, and manage- 
ment development, he said. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on conference commit- 
tees as follows: T. H. Robinson, Jean-Pierre 
Després, Arnold D’Amato, and Kalmen 
Kaplansky, on the resolutions committee; 
T. H. Robinson, Arnold D’Amato, James A. 
Hobbs, and H. A. Stockdale, on the com- 
mittee on radiation; T. H. Robinson, Jean- 
Pierre Després, H. Shoobridge, and Stanley 
Knowles, on the committee on consultation 
and co-operation; T. H. Robinson, H. Shoo- 
bridge, Jean-Pierre Després, and Larry 
Sheffe, on the committe on rural problems; 
T. H. Robinson, James A. Hobbs, H. Shoo- 
bridge, and Roger Mathieu, on the com- 
mittee on hours of work; T. H. Robinson, 
Raymond Brunet, James A. Hobbs, and 
H. F. Taft, on the committee on workers’ 
housing; and John Mainwaring (Secretary), 
T. H. Robinson, and Kalmen Kaplansky, 
on the selection committee. 


Text of Convention Concerning Protection of Workers Against lonizing Radiations 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-fourth 
Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the protection 
of workers against ionizing radiations, which 
is the fourth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the follow- 
ing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Radiation Protection Convention, 1960: 


PART I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
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undertakes to give effect thereto by means of 
laws or regulations, codes of practice or other 
appropriate means. In applying the provisions 
of the Convention the competent authority shall 
consult with representatives of employers and 
workers. 


Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to all activities 
involving exposure of workers to ionizing 
radiations in the course of their work. 


2. This Convention does not apply to radio- 
active substances, whether sealed or unsealed, 
nor to apparatus generating ionizing radiations 
which substances or apparatus, owing to the 
limited doses of ionizing radiatins which can 
be received from them, are exempted from its 
provisions by one of the methods of giving 
effect to the Convention mentioned in Article 1. 


Article 3 


1. In the light of knowledge available at the 
time, all appropriate steps shall be taken to 


ensure effective protection of workers, as 
regards their health and safety, against ionizing 
radiations. 


2. Rules and measures necessary for this 
purpose shall be adopted, and data essential 
for effective protection shall be made available. 


3. With a view to “ensuring such effective 
protection— 

(a) measures for the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations adopted after 
ratification of the Convention by the 
Member concerned shall comply with the 
provisions thereof; 

(b) the Member concerned shall notify, as 
soon as practicable, measures adopted by 
it prior to the ratification of the Conven- 
tion, so as to comply with the provisions 
thereof, and shall promote such modifica- 
tion of other measures existing at the time 
of ratification; 

(c) the Member concerned shall communicate 
to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, when ratifying the Conven- 
tion, a statement indicating the manner in 
which and the categories of workers to 
which the provisions of the Convention 
are applied, and shall indicate in its 
reports on the application of the Conven- 
tion any further progress made in the 
matter; 

(d) at the expiration of three years from the 
date on which this Convention first enters 
into force the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office shall submit to 
the Conference a special report concerning 
the application of subparagraph (b) of 
this paragraph and containing such pro- 
posals as it may think appropriate for 
further action in regard to the matter. 


Part II. PROTECTIVE MEASURES 
Article 4 


The activities referred to in Article 2 shall 
be so arranged and conducted as to afford 
the protection envisaged in this Part of the 
Convention. 


Article 5 


Every effort shall be made to restrict the 
exposure of workers to ionizing radiations to 
the lowest practicable level, and any unneces- 
sary exposure shall be avoided by all parties 
concerned. 


Article 6 


1. Maximum permissible doses of ionizing 
radiations which may be received from sources 
external to or internal to the body and 
maximum permissible amounts of radioactive 
substances which can be taken into the body 
shall be fixed in accordance with Part I of 
this Convention for various categories of 
workers. 

2. Such maximum permissible doses and 
amounts shall be kept under constant review 
in the light of current knowledge. 


Article 7 


1. Appropriate levels shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with Article 6 for workers who are directly 
engaged in radiation work and are— — 

(a) aged 18 and over; 
(b) under the age of 18. 

2. No worker under the age of 16 shall be 

engaged in work involving ionizing radiations. 
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Article 8 


Appropriate levels shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with Article 6 for workers who are not 
directly engaged in radiation work, but who 
remain or pass where they may be exposed 
to ionizing radiations or radioactive substances. 


Article 9 


1. Appropriate warnings shall be used to indi- 
cate the presence of hazards from ionizing 
radiations. Any information necessary in this 
connection shall be supplied to the workers. 


2. All workers directly engaged in radiation 
work shall be adequately instructed, before 
and during such employment, in the precautions 
to be taken for their protection, as regards 
their health and safety, and the reasons therefor. 


Article 10 


Laws or regulations shall require the notifica- 
tion in a manner prescribed thereby of work 
involving exposure of workers to ionizing radia- 
tions in the course of their work. 


Article Il 


Appropriate monitoring of workers and places 
of work shall be carried out in order to measure 
the exposure of workers to ionizing radiations 
and radioactive substances, with a view to 
ascertaining that the applicable levels are 
respected. 


Article 12 


All workers directly engaged in radiation 
work shall undergo an appropriate medical 
examination prior to or shortly after taking 
up such work and subsequently undergo fur- 
ther medical examinations at appropriate in- 
tervals. 


Article 13 


Circumstances shall be specified, by one of 
the methods of giving effect to the Conven- 
tion mentioned in Article 1, in which, because 
of the nature or degree of the exposure or a 
combination of both, the following action shall 
be taken promptly: 

(a) the worker shall undergo an appropriate 
medical examination; 

(b) the employer shall notify the competent 
authority in accordance with its require- 
ments; 

(c) persons competent in radiation protection 
shall examine the conditions in which the 
worker’s duties are performed; 

(d) the employer shall take any necessary 
remedial action on the basis of the tech- 
nical findings and the medical advice. 


Article 14 
No worker shall be employed or shall con- 
tinue to be employed in work by reason of 
which the worker could be subject to exposure 
to ionizing radiations contrary to qualified 
medical advice. 


Article 15 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to provide appropriate inspection 
services for the purpose of supervising the 
application of its provisions, or to satisfy itself 
that appropriate inspection is carried out. 
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ParT III. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 16 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra- 
tion. 


Article 17 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International La- 
bour Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 18 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of five years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of five 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of five years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


Article 19 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


Article 20 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 21 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 22 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 18 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Protection of Workers Against lonizing Radiations 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
fourth Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with ‘regard to the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations, which 
is the fourth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation sup- 
plementing the Radiation Protection Con- 
vention, 1960, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the follow- 
ing Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Radiation Protection Recommendation, 
1960: 
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TI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. This Recommendation should be given 
effect to by means of laws or regulations, codes 
of practice or other appropriate means. In 
applying the provisions of the Recommendation 
the competent authority should consult with 
representatives of employers and workers. 

2. (1) This Recommendation applies to all 
activities involving exposure of workers to 
ionizing radiations in the cource of their 
work. 

(2) This Recommendation does not apply 
to radioactive substances, whether sealed or 
unsealed, nor to apparatus generating ionizing 
radiations which substances or apparatus, 
owing to the limited doses of ionizing radia- 
tions which can be received from them, are 
exempted from its provisions by one of the 
methods of giving effect to the Recommenda- 
tion mentioned in Paragraph 1. 
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3. For the purpose of giving effect to para- 
graph 2 of Article 3 of the Radiation Protec- 
tion Convention, 1960, every Member should 
have due regard to the recommendations 
made from time to time by the International 
Commission on Radiological Protection and 
standards adopted by other competent organ- 
izations. 


II. MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE LEVELS 


4. The levels referred to in Articles 6, 7 
and 8 of the Radiation Protection Conven- 
tion, 1960, should be fixed with due regard to 
the relevant values recommended from time 
to time by the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection. In addition, maximum 
permissible concentrations of radioactive sub- 
stances in such air and water as can be taken 
into the body should be fixed on the basis of 
these levels. 


5. Appropriate measures of collective and 
individual protection should be taken to ensure 
that the maximum permissible levels referred 
to in Articles 6, 7 and 8 of the Radiation 
Protection Convention, 1960, are not exceeded 
and that the maximum permissible concentra- 
tions referred to in Paragraph 4 are not 
exceeded for such air and water as may be 
taken into the body. 


III. COMPETENT PERSON 
6. The employer should appoint a competent 
person to deal on behalf of the undertaking 
with questions of protection against ionizing 
radiations. 


IV. METHODS OF PROTECTION 

7. (1) In cases where they ensure effective 
protection preference should be given to 
methods of collective protection, both physical 
and operational. 

(2) Wherever methods of collective protec- 
tion are inadequate, personal protective equip- 
ment and, as necessary, appropriate protective 
procedures should be used. 


8. (1) All protective devices, appliances and 
apparatus should be so designed or modified as 
to fulfil their intended purpose. 

(2) All appropriate measures should be 
taken to provide for regular examination of 
these devices, appliances and apparatus, in 
order to determine whether they are in good 
condition, are operating satisfactorily, are 
properly sited and provide the required protec- 
tion; in particular they should be examined 
before being put into use and whenever 
changes are made in procedures, equipment or 
shielding. 

(3) Any defects found in these devices, 
appliances and apparatus should be remedied 
at once; if necessary, the equipment to which 
they are fitted should be taken immediately out 
of service and kept out of service until the 
defects have been remedied. 


(4) The competent authority should require 
the inspection in an appropriate manner and 
at regular intervals of major items of protective 
equipment and in particular of monitoring 
equipment. 


9. (1) Unsealed sources should be manipu- 
lated with due regard to their toxicity. 


(2) The methods of manipulation should be 
chosen with a view to minimizing the risk of 
entry of radioactive substances into the body 
and the spread of radioactive contamination. 


10. Plans should be made in advance for 
measures— 

(a) to detect as promptly as possible any 
leakage from, or breakage of, a sealed 
source of radioactive substances which may 
involve a risk of radioactive contamina- 
tion; and 

(b) to take prompt remedial action to prevent 
the further spread of radioactive con- 
tamination and to apply other appropriate 
safety precautions, including decontamina- 
tion procedures, with, as necessary, the 
immediate collaboration of all authorities 
concerned. 


11. Sources which may involve exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations, and the areas 
in which such an exposure may occur or where 
workers may be exposed to radioactive con- 
tamination, should be identified, in appropriate 
cases, by means of easily recognizable warnings. 


12. All sources of radioactive substances, 
whether sealed or unsealed, in use or stored 
by an undertaking, should be appropriately 
recorded. 


13. (1) The competent authority should 
require any employer or undertaking using or 
having possession of radioactive substances to 
make reports as prescribed by it on the use of 
these substances. 


(2) The competent authority should prescribe 
the conditions under which such substances 
should be stored when not in use. 


14. No radioactive substance should be 
transferred to another employer or undertaking 
without such notification as may be required 
by the competent authority. 


15. (1) Any person who has reason to believe 
that a radioactive source has been lost, mis- 
laid, stolen or damaged should immediately 
notify the competent person referred to in 
Paragraph 6 above or, if this is not possible, 
another responsible person who should pass 
the information to the competent person as 
soon as possible. 


(2) If the loss, theft or damage is confirmed, 


the competent authority should be notified 
without delay. 


16. In view of the special medical problems 
involved in the employment of women of 
child-bearing age in radiation work every care 
should be taken to ensure that they are not 
exposed to high radiation risks, 


V. MONITORING 


17. (1) Appropriate monitoring of workers 
and places of work should be carried out in 
order to measure the exposure of workers to 
ionizing radiations and radioactive substances, 
with a view to ascertaining that the applicable 
levels are respected. 


(2) In the case of external radiation this 
monitoring should be effected by films, dosem- 
eters or other suitable means. 

(3) In the case of internal radiation, when 
there is reason to believe that the maximum 
permissible levels may be approached or have 
been exceeded, this monitoring should include 
tests— 

(a) for radioactive contamination; 
(b) if practicable, for body burden. 

(4) In addition to measurement of the ex- 
posure of the whole body, the monitoring 
should make it possible to determine the partial 
exposure of that part of the body where the 
greatest harm could be done. 
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18. The competent authority should, where 
appropriate, require tests to be made for the 
purpose of detecting contamination of the 
hands, the body and the clothes of persons 
leaving a workplace. 

19. Persons who carry out monitoring in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Radia- 
tion Protection Convention, 1960, and of this 
Recommendation, should be afforded adequate 
ciMpmen and facilities for carrying out this 
work, 


VI. MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


20. All medical examinations referred to 
in the Radiation Protection Convention, 1960, 
should be carried out by a suitably qualified 
physician. 

21. In the cases referred to in Article 13 of 
the Radiation Protection Convention 1960, 
all necessary special medical examinations 
should be carried out. 


22. The medical examinations referred to in 
the preceding Paragraphs should not involve 
the workers in any expense. 


23. Physicians who carry out such medical 
examinations should be afforded adequate 
facilities for ascertaining the conditions of 
work of the workers concerned. 


24. For all workers who undergo such 
medical examinations health records should be 
established and kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the competent authority. 


25. These health records should be in a form 
standardized at the national level. 


26. So far as practicable a complete record 
of all doses received in the course of work 
by every worker specified in Paragraph 24 of 
this Recommendation should be kept so that 
the cumulative dose may be taken into account 
for employment purposes. 


27. If, as the result of such medical advice 
as is envisaged in Article 14 of the Radiation 
Protection Convention, 1960, it is inadvisable 
to subject a worker to further exposure to 
ionizing radiations in that worker’s normal 
employment, every reasonable effort should be 
made to provide such a worker with suitable 
alternative employment. 


VII. INSPECTION AND NOTIFICATION 


28. The inspection services referred to in 
Article 15 of the Radiation Protection Con- 
vention, 1960, should include, or have readily 
available, a sufficient number of persons fully 
conversant with radiation hazards and qualified 
to advise on protection against ionizing radia- 
tions. 


29. (1) Representatives of these inspection 
services should be empowered to take steps 
with a view to the remedying of defeats 
observed in installations, apparatus or working 
methods which they may have reasonable 
cause to believe constitute a threat to the 
health or safety of the workers by reason of 
ionizing radiations. 
(2) In order to enable representatives of the 
inspection services to take such steps they 
should be empowered, subject to any rights of 
appeal to a judicial or adminstrative authority 
which may be provided by laws or regulations, 
to make or to have made orders requiring— 
(a) such alterations to the installation or 
plant, to be carried out within a specified 
time limit, as may be necessary to secure 
compliance with the provisions relating to 
the health or safety of the workers; 

(b) measures with immediate executory force 
if the danger to the health or safety of the 
workers make this necessary. 


30. (1) Every Member should provide for 
measures to control the distribution and use of 
sources of ionizing radiations. 

(2) These measure should include— 

(a) the notification to the competent authority, 

as prescribed by it, of the delivery of such 

SOULCES; 

(b) before work involving exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations is under- 
taken for the first time and before sub- 
stantial extensions or alterations to 
apparatus or installations emitting ionizing 
radiations or affording protection against 
them are carried out; the notification to the 
competent authority, as prescribed by it, 
of information concerning the nature of 
the apparatus or installation and of the 
measures provided for protection against 
ionizing radiations. 


31. The employer should notify the com- 
petent authority, as prescribed by it, of a 
final cessation of work involving exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations. 


VIII. Co-OPERATION OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKERS 


32. Every effort should be made by both 
the employers and the workers to secure the 
closest co-operation in carrying out tne 
measures for protection against ionizing 
radiations. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Consultation and Co-operation between Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at the Industrial and National Level 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-fourth 
Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to consultation 
and co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels, which 
is the fifth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 
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adopts this 20th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the following 
Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Consultation (Industrial and National Levels) 
Recommendation, 1960: 

1. (1) Measures appropriate to national 
conditions should be taken to promote effective 
consultation and co-operation at the industrial 
and national levels between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations, as 
well as between these organizations, for the 
purposes indicated in Paragraphs 4 and 5 
below, and on such other matters of mutual 
concern as the parties may determine. 


(2) Such measures should be applied without 
discrimination of any kind against these 
organizations or amongst them on grounds 
such as the race, sex, religion, political opinion, 
or national extraction of their members. 


2. Such consultation and co-operation should 
not derogate from freedom of association or 
from the rights of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, including their right of collective 
bargaining. 


3. In acordance with national custom or 
practice, such consultation and co-operation 
should be provided for or facilitated— 

(a) by voluntary action on the part of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations; or 

(b) by promotional action on the part of the 
public authorities; or 

(c) by laws or regulations; or 

(d) by a combination of any of these methods. 


4. Such consultation and co-operation should 
have the general objective of promoting mutual 
understanding and good relations between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations as well as between these organiza- 
tions, with a view to developing the economy 
as a whole or individual branches thereof, 


improving conditions 
standards of living. 


5. Such consultation and co-operation should 
aim, in particular— 

(a) at joint consideration by employers’ and 
workers’ organizations of matters of mutual 
concern with a view to arriving, to the 
are possible extent, at agreed solutions; 
an 

(b) at ensuring that the competent public 
authorities seek the views, advice and 
assistance of employers’ and_ workers’ 
organizations in an appropriate manner, in 
respect of such matters as— 

(i) the preparation and implementation of 
laws and regulations affecting their 
interests; 

(ii) the establishment and functioning of 
national bodies, such as those respon- 
sible for organization of employment, 


of work and raising 


vocational training and_ retraining, 
labour protection, industrial health 
safety, productivity, social security 


and welfare; and 

(iii) the elaboration and implementation 
of plans of economic and _ social 
development. 





146th Session of ILO Governing Body 


George C. Lodge, United States Assistant 
Secretary of Labour, was elected Chairman 
of the ILO Governing Body at the Body’s 
146th Session. 

Mr. Lodge, who will serve for a period 
of one year, succeeds Ernst Michanek, 
Under Secretary of State to the Ministry 
for Social Affairs, Labour and Housing of 
Sweden. 

Pierre Waline, employers’ representative 
of France, was elected employers’ vice- 
chairman; Jean Mori of Switzerland, work- 
ers’ vice-chairman. 

Canada holds a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body. Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 


Canadian Government member on the Gov- 
erning Body. Kalmen Kaplansky and T. H. 
Robinson were elected Workers’ Deputy 
Member and Employers’ Deputy Member 
respectively. 

In other business the Governing Body: 

—Approved, with the abstention of the 
representatives of the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, a report of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association con- 
taining conclusions on the subject of allega- 
tions of violations of freedom of associa- 
tion concerning several countries. 

—Appointed members of Governing 
Body committees and Governing Body 
representatives on various bodies. 





The total of ratifications of Labour Con- 
ventions reached 2,000 in June when 
Australia deposited with the Director- 
General of ILO, David Morse, ratifications 
of the Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 1957 and the Convention 
on Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 
1921. Australia has now ratified a total of 
25 Conventions. 

Since it was founded in 1919, the ILO has 
adopted 114 Conventions bearing upon a 
wide range of social and labour problems, 
and its Conventions on the protection of 
human rights, such as the freedom of 
association, abolition of forced labour, dis- 
crimination and equal pay for work of equal 
value, are among the most important inter- 
national initiatives in this field. Other con- 
ventions deal with conditions of work, 
protection of women and young workers, 


social security, conditions of work of sea- 
men and of agricultural workers. 

Among Conventions that have received 
the largest number of ratifications are the 
following: 

Weekly Rest (Industry) 1921—46 rati- 

fications; 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 1928— 

41 ratifications; 

Underground Work (Women) 1935—51 

ratifications; 

Labour Inspection 1947—40 ratifications; 

Freedom of Association and Protection 

of the Right to Organize 1948—40 
ratifications; 
Freedom of Association in Agriculture 
1921—48 ratifications; 

Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
for Work of Equal Value—33 ratifica- 
tions. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during June. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents, and rejected two applications for 
certification and one application for revoca- 
tion of certification. During the month the 
Board received 13 applications for certifica- 
tion, one application for revocation of cer- 
tification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell, operated on 
the West Coast by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited. The Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., July, p. 707) (see also item 1 
of “Applications for Certification Rejected” 
below). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Company Limited in loading and discharg- 
ing cargo of deepsea vessels within the 
Harbours of Prince Rupert and Watson 
Island, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 602). 

3. Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Traffic Department of 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 603). 

4, National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed by the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Co. Lim- 
ited at Radio Station CKCR in Kitchener, 
Ont. (L.G., June, p. 603). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, BGs 


aboard the M.V. Brentwood while engaged 
in the company’s freighting service (L.G., 
June, p. 603). 


6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927, and Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Union, Local 76, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, garage em- 
ployees, warehousemen and freight handlers 
employed by Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Truro, N.S. (L.G., July, p. 708). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of first, second and third 
mates employed by Carryore, Limited, 
Westmount, Que., aboard the vessel Menihek 
Lake (L.G., July, p. 708). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Point Grey Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (L.G., July, p. 709). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited, respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, intervener (M.V. 
Tyee Shell and M.V. Western Shell) (L.G., 
June, p. 602). The application was rejected 
for these reasons: the employees of each 
of the vessels affected, in the opinion of 
the Board, separately constituted appropriate 
bargaining units; the SIU is the existing 
bargaining agent for the unit comprising the 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard the 
Western Shell; and in the vote affecting the 
Tyee Shell a majority of the unlicensed 
crew members of that vessel voted against 
representation by the SIU. (See also item 1 
of “Applications Granted” above). 


ee ee SS eee 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 14-850, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, appli- 
cant, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada, intervener 
(stationary engineers and air-conditioning 
operators at Montreal) (L.G., June, p. 603). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the unit applied for was not, in the 
opinion of the Board, appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Radio 
Station CHVC Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
applicant, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 709). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
evidence submitted in support of revocation 
was not satisfactory to the Board. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
work declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit of deck 
officers employed aboard the motor vessels 
Anticosti, Castor Consol, Loutre Consol, 
and Lievre Consol, by the Anticosti Ship- 
ping Company, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See also item 8, 
below). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in the Cafeteria and Flight Kitchen Depart- 
ment of Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of a unit 
of checkers employed by Canadian National 



















































the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Steamships at Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

4. Local 23736, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd. in its Grain 
Elevator Division at Goderich, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by the Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Company Limited at the 
Terminal Docks in Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated on the West 
Coast by the River Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local No. 213 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by McNamara-Hislop on 
a micro-wave tower line project in the 
Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of deck officers employed aboard the 
motor vessels Anticosti, Castor Consol, 
Loutre Consol, and Lievre Consol, by the 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
also item 1, above). 

9. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by The Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 511, on 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Coast Terminals Co. Ltd. in 
its bulk loading operations at Port Moody, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
No. 938, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Scott Haulage Limited, 
Timmins, Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Bendickson Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

13. Canadian ‘Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 158, National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Hanson Bros. Cartage 
Limited, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 


Application for Revocation Received 

Canadian National Railways, applicant, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, respondent. 
The application was for the revocation of 
certification issued by the Board on August 
13, 1959 to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
in respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed by the company at Mul- 
grave, N.S. (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 1049). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

International Longshoremen’s Association, 
applicant, and The Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., July, p. 708) (For new application 
submitted subsequently, see item 9 of 
“Applications for Certification Received” 
above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Offiers Appointed 

During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Vancouver, 
and Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
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Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569 of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


3. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd. (North 
Burnaby B.C. Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Wancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 506, 507 and 510) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


6. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver and Marine Engineers Local 
425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officers 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic Energy 
Draftsmen, Local 1569 of the Canadian 
Labour Congress (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 
501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) (L.G., May, 
p. 468). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) 
(see above) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of F. Craig Munroe, 
Q.C., New Westminster, B.C., as Chairman. 
Mr. Munroe was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, J. C. Adams, 
Q.C., Toronto, and William Angus Stewart, 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Federation and 
union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with a 
dispute between McAllister Towing Ltd. 
(Sincennes-McNaughton Division) Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
July, p. 709) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Minister 


in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Jean-Paul 
Cardinal, Q.C., and Bernard Boulanger, 
both of Montreal who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between National Harbours Board 
(Fleet Department, Montreal Harbour) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 
709) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Capt. K. L. Crump 
and Bernard Boulanger, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the company and union respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., June, p. 604). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian National Railway M. V. 
Bluenose and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., May, p. 469). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., January, p. 56). A digest 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Board Reports Received of Setilements 


1. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (L.G., May, p. 
469). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

2. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., July, 
p. 709). A digest of the settlement is 
reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Burrard Terminals Limited, 


and Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour to 
bring about agreement between the parties 
to the said dispute, and to find terms for a 
collective agreement which the parties will 
accept and to report to the Hon. the 
Minister of Labour, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 17 of “The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act”. 

Messrs. D. Ireton, W. P. Pollock, E. G. 
Hedge, F. D. Peterson, H. Mackay, A. 
Metcalfe and P. C. Watt appeared for the 
Employers. 


Messrs. E. C. Sims, H. Kancs, G. Dewar, 
D. F. Berry, J. Brandon, J. Scully, E. Miller 
and R. Ferguson appeared for the Bargain- 
ing Agent. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute. 


The Board met with the parties, sepa- 
rately and together May 24 to May 30, 
1960,—(seven day sittings and five night 
sittings). 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between Grain Work- 

| ers Union Local 333 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 

| America, and United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Bur- 
rard Terminals Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship | 
of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, W. Scott Neal, Winnipeg, 
and J. R. St. Eloi, Vancouver, nominees of 
the companies and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Neal. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. St. Eloi. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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The Board regrets to advise that it was 
unable to bring about agreement between 
the parties in dispute despite presentation 
of proposals and counter-proposals to both 
sides. 

It is the considered opinion of the Board 
that if a wage settlement could have been 
made, there would have been, in all proba- 
bility, a settlement made in relation to the 
many other items in dispute. 

Therefore after careful consideration of 
all the evidence, oral and written, submitted 
to this Board, the following recommenda- 
tions are herewith respectfully submitted: 

That the present collective agreement 
be renewed for a period of two years, from 
December 1, 1959, to November 30, 1961, 
and amended to reflect the following: 


SECTION 


1.01 The status of a probationary 
employee. 

3.01 Substitute “Company” for “elevator 
operations”. 

4.01 Substitute “recalled” for “rehired”. 

4.03 (b) Reasonable advance notice from 
the employer of necessary overtime work. 
No unreasonable refusal by the employee 
to work overtime. No discrimination by the 
employer, (in recognition of necessity for 
performance of overtime work and 
employees’ obligation to volunteer to per- 
form it.) 

4.04 That no employee required to do 
work during his lunch period shall be sent 
home early to avoid payment of overtime 
rates. 

4.07 (a) Payment of holiday allowance 
to any employee whose name is on the 
payroll during the payroll period in which 
a holiday falls. 

4.08 (a) Amend to reflect union proposal 
for “three” hours instead of present “two” 
hours. : 

4.08 (b) Supper hour for day shift to be 
from 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Work per- 
formed during this period to be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half. This 
arrangement to be confined to employees on 
regular 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. day shift. 








4.11 Substitute “practicable” for “pos- 
sible”. 

5.01 Substitute “probationary employees” 
for “new inexperienced hourly rated 
employees”. 

5.02 That an employee shall continue to 
enjoy the rate for his classification when 
relieving another employee who is absent 
due to sickness, accident or regular vaca- 
tion. However, his rate will be reduced to 
that of the new classification, if due to the 
application of the seniority provisions, or 
due to a demotion, he is transferred to a 
lower rated job. 

6.01 Delete all reference to legislation re 
vacation. Three (3) weeks vacation after 
six (6) years of employment. All vacation 
pay to be on a percentum basis. 

7.01 Proposal of the employers—except 
that the onus will be on the employers to 
prove that the employee received notice of 
recall. 

8.04 Continuance of the present MSA 
arrangement for the calendar month next 
following the month in which the employee 
is laid off. 

8.05 Sickness Indemnity Plan benefits of 
$40 per week on the basis of equal sharing 
of the cost for such Plan. 


WAGES 
The First aid attendant to receive $15 per 
month extra for such duties. 
Either of two plans for wages are recom- 
mended as follows: 


DELETE ESCALATOR PROVISO 
Plan No. 1 
Effective 1 December 1959—-Amalgama- 


tion of 8 cents C. of L. Bonus—$2.095 
Base Rate. 


Effective 1 December 1959—General 
Wage Increase of 5 per cent—$2.20 Base 
Rate. 


Effective 1 December 1960—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent—$2.25 Base 
Rate. 

OR 
RETAIN ESCALATOR PROVISO 
Plan No. 2 


Effective 1 December 1959—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent. 

Effective 1 December 1960—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent. 

The above recommendations were 


referred to both parties in detail on more 
than one occasion. They appeared to under- 
stand clearly what each term meant. The 
Board therefore has cited the agreement 
term reference only and has refrained from 
writing in full how such clauses would 
appear in the contract. The Board feels that 
in this instance the parties themselves 
should choose their own language to 
express these particular terms. 

The Board, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, feels that after full consideration of 
the large volume of evidence and argument 
adduced at the many hearings, that the 
recommendations herein contained are fair 
and reasonable to both parties for incorpora- 
tion into a new agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 2nd day 
of June 1960. 

(Sed.) W. E. PHILPOTT, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. S. NEAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On or about June 15, 1960, I found from 
the Chairman of the Board that the docu- 
ment he sent me, received about June 6, 
1960 and dated June 2, 1960, and to which 
he referred as “proceedings of the meet- 
ings” and to which he asked for whatever 
amendments I might have, had now already 
been fiiled with the Minister as a Majority 
Report by himself and Mr. Scott Neil, 
companies’ nominee. 

I felt this whole procedure of the Board 
since May 30, highly irregular, in that the 
“Majority Report” as it now stood was 
nothing more than the contents of a 
“Sheet 2” proposal developed by Chairman 
Philpott and Mr. Neal, and placed before 
the companies and agreed to by them 
apparently on Sunday, May 29. 


It was placed before the union commit- 
tee on Monday, May 30, and much of “it” 
rejected in favour of a major portion of a 
“Sheet 1” proposal composed and placed 
before the union by the same two gentlemen 
during my accepted and unavoidable 
absence May 27 and 28. 

The hearings ended May 30 and Mr. 
Scott Neal returned home to Winnipeg. 

I understood there would be further dis- 
cussion between the Board members by 
correspondence or, if necessary, by further 
meeting. This obviously was not con- 
templated by the Chairman or Mr. Scott 
Neal, and I feel I was somewhat mislead. 

It is my opinion that the said “Majority 
Report” of the Board, signed by Mr. Phil- 
pott and Mr. Scott Neal, does nothing 
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toward alleviating tensions or developing 
industrial harmony on the Vancouver water- 
front grain terminals. The report is nebulous 
and evasive in many respects and I therefore 
cannot understand nor agree with my col- 
leagues on the Board. 

In order to establish a development 
toward industrial harmony, I would sug- 
gest the following, which varies the old 
agreement only to the extent of some of the 
changes proposed to the union committee 
by my Board colleagues on their “Sheet 1” 
of May 27-28, except for my comment 
herein on Sections 5.02 and 7.01. 

I propose: No change to the old agree- 
ment except: 


Section 

3.01 Substitute the word “Company” for 
“Elevator Operations”. 

4.01 Substitute word 
“rehired”. 

4.03 Add a new Section (b) to read: 

“An employee will not unreasonably 
refuse to work overtime when requested 
to do so. The employer will give reason- 
able advance notice of necessary over- 
time work”. 

4.04 Add a paragraph to read: 

“Employees who are required to work 
during their lunch hour shall not be sent 
home early to avoid payment of over- 
time rates.” 

4.07 (a) Add to the present agreement 
after the word “rates”: 

“provided such employee/s has 
worked within thirty (30) days prior to 
and/or within thirty (30) days im- 
mediately following the said holiday.” 
4.08 Amend last sentence to reflect three 
(3) hours instead of present two (2) 

hours. 
Also, add an additional paragraph to 
4.08 to read: 

“Supper hour for day shift to be from 
5 p.m. to 6 p.m. Work performed during 
this period to be paid for at,the rate of 
time and one-half. This arrangement to 
be confined to employees on regular 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. day shift.” 

5.02 Leave as in present contract, with 
the additional following recommendation: 

ST héresbe, Nor changes to sule sDrescotr 
language of 5.02”. 

“Tt is suggested that the parties, during 
the life of the agreement, get together 
and work out regulations within the 
framework of the present language and 
satisfactory to both sides, to take care 
of the practices of temporary postings 
and reasonable full time postings, etc. 

After listening to both sides, I feel a 
working arrangement can be brought 


“recalled” for 
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about through this practical approach.” 

6.01 Amend to provide: 

“All employees shall, after completing 
one (1) year of employment with the 
Company, receive two (2) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay each year.” 

“All employees shall, after completing 
six (6) years of employment with the 
Company, receive three (3) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay each year. All 
employees shall, after completing fifteen 
(15) years of employment with the Com- 
pany, receive four (4) weeks’ vacation 
with full pay each year.” 

“A pro rata payment based on the 
foregoing to be paid employees who 
terminate before taking their vacation 
benefits earned since their last employ- 
ment anniversary date.” 

7.01 Leave as in old agreement as there 
was no evidence before the Board to show a 
problem existed anywhere. On the contrary, 
the status of all employees on the seniority 
lists has not been in dispute. 

8.04 Add a provision: “The present MSA 
arrangement shall continue for the calendar 
month next following the month in which 
the employee is laid off.” 

8.05 Amend to reflect $50 instead of $35. 


WAGES 
First Aid Attendant: 
Amend to provide: 

“To receive $15 per month extra for 

such duties.” 
General Increase: 

I believe the union is strongly against 
deleting the Escalator Proviso. I also 
believe the percentage increase suggested 
is too small. 

However, as a bare minimum, I recom- 
mend the following: 


Plane Nol 
Effective: 
Dec. 1/59 Amalgamation of 8 cents 


C.O.L.B.=Example $2.095 Base Rate. 
Dec. 1/59 General Wage Increase of 5 per 
cent=Example $2.20 Base Rate. 
Dec. 1/60 General Wage Increase of 5 
per cent=Example $2.31 Base Rate. 
or 
Retain Escalator Proviso 
Plan No. 2 
Effective December 1 1959 General Wage 
Increase of 5 per cent. 
Effective December 1, 1960 General 
Wage Increase of 5 per cent. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 20th day 
of June, 1960. 
Respectfully Submitted, 
(S2ediJAI22RY Stee EEOE 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (M.V. “Bluenose’) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act herewith presents its report. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on April 19, 1960, and were con- 
tined on the following day. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

The matters in issue submitted to the 
Board are items (1) and (2) of the pro- 
posals made by the union, which read as 
follows: 

(1) Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1960, all rates of pay shall be 
increased by 7 per cent, plus 123 cents per 
hour. 

(2) Existing vacations with pay rules 
shall be changed by supplementing pro- 
visions that after 10 years’ service, 
employees shall receive 15 working days 
pay, and after 20 years’ service, 20 working 
days. 

The Board, having heard and examined 
the submissions of the parties, and having 
deliberated thereon, finds and recommends 
as is hereinafter set out. 

1. Wages 

The union’s wage proposal is the same as 
that which has been submitted to the rail- 
way companies by the non-operating rail- 
way employees. The employer denies that 
any wage increase is warranted and submits 
that the wages, working conditions and 
fringe benefits of the employees on the 
Bluenose are superior to those prevailing 
for similar seafaring jobs in the Maritime 
Provinces and, furthermore, that the Blue- 
nose operation is a deficit operation of 
which the cost is borne by the taxpayers. 

After examining wages, fringe benefits 
and working conditions in some other sea- 
faring jobs, the Board finds that the wages 
of the Bluenose employees compare fabour- 
ably and also that the employees enjoy 
certain advantages, such as steady year- 
round employment, a superior health and 
welfare plan, and a pension plan which 
provides for retirement at the age of 65. 
Having regard to these considerations 
affecting earnings and the welfare of the 
workers, the Board finds that the Union’s 
wage proposal, averaging nearly 16 per 
cent, is excessive and cannot be justified. 


Considering the increase of approximately 
4 per cent in the Consumer Price Index 
between January, 1958, and January, 1960, 
as well as trends in recent wage negotiations, 
the Board recommends an increase of 45 
cents per hour in basic wage rates retro- 
active to January 1, 1960, on the basis of a 
One-year contract. 

2. Annual Vacation. 

The existing agreement provides for two 
weeks vacation after one year’s service and 
three weeks vacation after 15 years service. 
The union proposes three weeks after 10 
years service and four weeks after 20 
years service. The Employer submits that 
the existing provisions are liberal and that 
a change is not waranted. 

While the Board cannot recommend the 
granting of the union’s proposal, it approves 
in principle four weeks vacation after 
25 years service and recommends that this 
be extended to the Bluenose employees if, 
as and when it is granted in comparable 
marine services in the Maritime area. 

(See memorandum below). 

Respectfully submitted this 15th day of 

June, 1960. 


(Sed.) H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Jim MacDonald, 
Member. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (M.V. Bluenose) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal, 
who was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Prof. A. J. Meagher, 
QC, of Halifax, and James MacDonald of 
Ottawa, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. MacDonald. The Minor- 
ity Report was submitted by Prof. Meagher. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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MEMORANDUM 


I cannot agree with the qualifications 
attached by the Chairman to his approval 
in principle of four weeks vacation for 
employees with 25 years service. This slight 
improvement in the vacation entitlement, 
even if made effective as of January, 1960, 
would represent a more than reasonable 
compromise on the union’s_ vacation 
proposal. 

The geographic and occupational quali- 
fications placed on this recommendation 
are quite unfair, as to have its effectiveness 
dependent upon others securing it first is to 
say that the employees concerned are second 
class citizens in this respect. This I am 
sure is not his intention, but it does have 
that effect. 

I recommend therefore that employees 
with 25 years service receive 20 working 


days vacation with pay (4 weeks), as of 
January 1, 1960. 

Mindful however of the contract proce- 
dure for vacation schedules; and having 
regard to the time of the year in which this 
recommendation is made, I further recom- 
mend that when the parties meet to finalize 
the details of the collective agreement, they 
decide upon its application ti the employees 
concerned, ie., whether the vacation 
schedules already agreed upon will enable 
the employees concerned to actually receive 
a fourth week off with pay this year, or to 
receive the fourth week’s pay in lieu of 
the time off. 

Respectfully submitted this 20th day of 
June, 1960. 

(Sed.) Jim MacDonald, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, 
chairman of the Board appointed to con- 
ciliate the above dispute, has informed me 
by long distance telephone of his recom- 
mendations regarding the items in dispute. 
I understand that these recommendations 
will be concurred in by Mr. James 
McDonald, nominee of the union. 

By agreement between the applicant, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) hereinafter referred to as the 
“union” and the respondent, Canadian 
National Railway Company, as manager 
and operator of the ferry M/V Bluenose, 
hereinafter referred to as the “railway”, the 
demands of the union were referred to the 
Board for recommendation, namely, 

“Rffective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1960, all rates of pay shall 
be increased by 7 per cent plus 124 cents 
per hour. 

Existing vacations with pay rules shall 
be changed by supplementing provisions 
that after 10 years service employees shall 
receive 15 working days with pay and 
after 20 years 20 working days.” 

I. The Wage Demand 

The Wage Demand raises a very funda- 
mental issue, namely, whether, in the 
absence of any justification, the wage rates 
in a collective agreement should auto- 
matically be increased every time a new 
agreement is negotiated between the parties. 

In this dispute the union has submitted 
few, if any, grounds in support of its 
application to increase wages, while the rail- 
way has presented many reasons establishing 
that an increase in wages is not justified at 
this time. 
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The union’s application for an increase in 
wages is based upon three grounds, namely, 

(i) “that in an expanding economy, with 
rising prices and increasing productivity, an 
increase in rates of pay is warranted”. 

No evidence was presented by the union 
in support of this contention. In fact, as 
pointed out by the railway, at the present 
time the ecoonmy of the country, instead 
of expanding, is unfortunately declining. 
The cost of living indices are on the down- 
ward trend. The productivity argument can- 
not apply to an operation such as that car- 
ried on by the Bluenose. 

(ii) The second ground submitted by 
the union is that “the prevailing rates of 
pay in Maritime water transportation as 
applied by the Department of Transport to 
certain small government vessels, and the 
wage rates in water transportation on the 
Atlantic coast and lower St. Lawrence as 
established by the surveys of the Depart- 
ment of Labour,” are higher than those 
paid to the personnel of the M/V Bluenose. 

Unfortunately, the figures given in the 
union brief are of a very general nature and 
were not accompanied by the number of 
hours worked per week, working conditions 
or fringe benefits. It is therefore impossible 
to compare the figures given with those paid 
to the personnel of the Bluenose. The rail- 
way pointed out that the men on the various 
government boats have a 48 to 56 hour 
work week as compared with the 40 hour 
week of the men on the Bluenose. This 
would have a material effect on the wage 
rates set out in the union submission. 

(iii) the third union contention is that 
the demands of the railway non-ops. should 
be the basis of the settlement. The non-ops’ 





demands are based upon the durable goods 
industry. In the union submission it was 
admitted that the differential between rail- 
way workers and durable goods workers 
“seems to be an irrelevant consideration”. 
Likewise the railway submitted that the 
operation of the M/V Bluenose is not a rail- 
way operation. It is not a part of the 
railway system, for there is no railway 
connection at Bar Harbour, the southern 
terminus. It is merely operated by the 
railway as an agency for the Department 
of Transport. 

The railway contended that the Board 
should not grant an increase in wages 
because: 

(a) that the wages paid to the unlicensed 
personnel of the Bluenose are not only far 
ahead of the average wages paid on any 
comparable ship in the Maritimes, but that 
the men enjoy working conditions and 
fringe benefits which are second to none; 

(b) that the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry 
service operates at a deficit and is sub- 
sidized by the Canadian taxpayer and any 
increase will inevitably add to the cost of 
the operation; 

(c) that the practice of continually in- 
creasing wages where no increase is justified 
must come to an end if the anti-inflationary 
policy of the Canadian Government of 
holding the line is to succeed. 

In support of its contention that the 
existing wage rates paid to the Bluenose per- 
sonnel are higher than the average, the 
railway presented a table showing that in 
comparison with the other six major 
shipping services in the Maritimes, the 
Bluenose employees are receiving a 
weighted average hourly rate of $1.40 per 
hour as compared with a $1.30 for the 
836 employees on the ships of the other 
services. This amounts to a 10 cents per 
hour or 72 per cent differential in favour 
of the Bluenose employees. A further com- 
parison with the 2,268 employees on the 
126 vessels of the Great Lakes Carriers 
Association only raised the weighted 
average from $1.30 per hour to $1.327 per 
hour, which still leaves the differential of 
7349 cents per hour in favour of the Blue- 
nose employees. A copy of this table is 
attached (see page 822). 

Of all the Maritime ships, only the 
personnel of the S.S. Princess Helene, a 
ferry operating from Saint John, N.B. to 
Digby, N.S., enjoy in some instances higher 
rates of pay. A differential of 1.9 cents 
exists in favour of the unlicensed employees 
of the Princess Helene which the railway 
contends is exactly balanced out by the 
tax advantage which it has_ recently 
awarded to its employees. 


It is quite evident that the cost of living 
in the city of St. John, the home port of 
the Princess Helene, is much higher than 
Yarmouth, the home port of the Bluenose, 
so that it is reasonable to expect that a 
differential should exist between the two 
ships. 

The table as submitted by the railway 
also shows that the wage rates paid on the 
Bluenose are higher than those paid in the 
Newfoundland services where the cost of 
living again is higher than that of Yar- 
mouth. 


According to the railway brief, not only 
are the wages of the Bluenose employees 
far above the average, but working condi- 
tions and fringe benefits are second to none. 
They all enjoy steady employment, a 40- 
hour week, a pension scheme, a health and 
welfare plan, and seven paid statutory holi- 
days, as well as regular holidays. In addition, 
the men are home every second night during 
most of the year and have eight days off 
duty after every 20 days on. 

The railway’s brief also pointed out that 
the Bluenose has had a combined operating 
deficit of $397,500 for the years 1958 and 
1959. This amount would be increased to 
$1,600,000 for the same two years if 
amortisation of construction cost and other 
contingencies were added. It was also 
pointed out that the nature of the operation 
prevents any additional wage cost from 
being compensated for by increasing the 
revenues. 

During the period of the contract, namely, 
January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1959 the 
Consumer Price Index increased from 
123.4 to 127.9 a difference of 4.5 points. 
Between March, 1958, when the contract 
was signed, and March 1960, during 
negotiations, the Consumer Price Index had 
increased from 124.3 to 126.9, a difference 
of 2.6 points or approximately 2 per cent. It 
is my opinion that any increase in the price 
index during the term of the contract was 
adequately compensated and allowed for 
when the original contract was entered into 
in March, 1958. At that time an increase of 
10 per cent was granted. In fact, now the 
index has been on the decline for some 
months. 

I am of the opinion that a conciliation 
board should not automatically recommend 
an increase in wages if the applicant fails 
to establish any justification for an increase. 
Here, not only has the union failed to sup- 
port its application for an increase, but the 
railway has adduced very strong grounds 
in rebuttal, so I must recommend against 


any increase. 
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Holiday Demands 

The union has requested that after 10 
years service the employee should receive 
15 working days with pay or three weeks 
holidays, and after 20 years service twenty 
working days or four weeks holiday. 

The only argument presented by the 
union in support of this demand is that there 
is a clear trend towards longer paid vaca- 
tions to which employees are entitled. The 
union also pointed out in their memor- 
andum that “an examination of the seniority 
of the employees before the Board did not 
appear to establish an urgency respecting 
this demand”. 

Here again the union has not presented 
any material in support of its demand and 
I am of the opinion that the demand should 
be refused on that ground alone. 

The railway in its submissions pointed 
out that the existing vacation rules enjoyed 
by the personnel of the Bluenose are far in 
excess of those proclaimed in the Federal 
Vacation with Pay Act. In addition, exclud- 
ing vessels operated by the Company and 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


no marine employees who enjoy similar 
advantages are entitled to more than two 
weeks vacation in any year regardless of 
the length of service; whereas, many of 
the Bluenose employees enjoy up to three 
weeks vacation per year. 


It is clear that the union’s request in 
regard to additional holidays is not sup- 
ported by any evidence of a cogent nature, 
nor do the circumstances presently existing 
in the industry justify increasing the already 
liberal holiday provisions enjoyed by the 
Bluenose personnel in relation to the per- 
sonnel on other ships in the Maritimes. 


I wish to join with the other members of 
the Board in expressing our thanks to the 
representatives of both parties for their co- 
operation and assistance. I also wish to 
extend personal thanks to the other mem- 
bers of the Board for their co-operation. 


Dated this 15th day of June, 1960, at 
Halifax, N.S. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) A. J. Meagher, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Northern Alberta Railways Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between the above named parties 
and appointed on November 26, 1959 con- 
vened to hear representations from the 
parties to the dispute. 

The members of the Conciliation Board 
were Irwin A. Blackstone, chairman; 
G. J. D. Taylor, representing the union; 
and S. H. McCuaig, QC, representing 
the employer. Appearing before the Board 
were: for the union—W. S. Fee and O. J. 
Travers; for the Company—T. A. Johnstone, 
Pees Hand, EG. Arkell, J.. Shepp, J. 
Ramage, A. L. Cordingley, J. F. Cooper, L. 
S. Wilson, M. A. Cocguit. 

After considering the evidence and the 
briefs submitted in a series of meetings com- 
mencing November 30, 1959 until this 
date, a majority of the Conciliation Board 
makes the following recommendations: 
1. Wages 

Wage increases to be granted in accord- 
ance with the Memorandum between the 
parties, a copy of which is hereto annexed 


and hereinafter referred to as “the 


Memorandum.” 
2. The Memorandum 


All the terms of the Memorandum to be 
carried out in full with such minor changes 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company, Edmonton, 
Alta., and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Irwin A. Blackstone, Calgary, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, S. H. McCuaig, Q.C., Edmonton, 
and G. J. D. Taylor, Saskatchewan, 
nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. McCuaig. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Taylor. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. Also reproduced is a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the Board 
as contained in the Memorandum that was 
incorporated in the Majority Report of the 
Board. 
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that may have already been agreed upon 
between the parties. 


3. Retroactivity 


Wages to be fully retroactive as set out 
in the Memorandum. Effective date of other 
memorandum items including statutory 
holidays, vacations with pay, health and 
welfare to be July 1, 1960. 


4. Arbitrary Allowances 


Arbitrary allowances for preparatory and 
final inspections to be reduced to fifteen 
minutes in road and ten minutes in yard 
service commencing July 1, 1960. All arbi- 
trary allowances from July 1, 1958 until 
June 30, 1960 to be fully paid on scale in 
existence during that time. 


The Conciliation Board had before it 
extensive information and arguments from 
both parties with regard to the matter of 
arbitrary allowances. The subscribers to 
this Report were impressed with the Com- 
pany’s arguments that the prior schedule of 
arbitrary allowances was unrealistic having 
regard to current conditions and that the 
suggested wages in the Memorandum and 
reduced arbitrary allowances as recom- 


mended herein were having regard to neces- 
sary pertinent adjustments identical with 
that of the current Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way contract in force. 


5. Duration of Agreement 


The parties to enter into a three-year 
agreement from July 1, 1958 until June 30, 
1961. 


6. Previous Contract 

Save as herein provided and save where 
other amendments have already been agreed 
to the previous contract shall continue in 
force: 

Dated at the City of Calgary, in the 
Province of Alberta, this 18th day of May, 
A.D. 1960. 


(Sgd.) IRwin A. BLACKSTONE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuatic, 
Member. 


(Because of its length and _ technical 
detail, the Memorandum mentioned in the 
Report has been detached. A summary of 
the recommendations follows.—Ed.) 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Wage Increase 

July 1958 April 1959 Nov. 1959 July 1960 
2% 3% 3% 1.5% 

Vacations with Pay 

Effective July 1/60 

One week after 1 year’s service at 2% of 

gross earnings 

Two weeks after 2 years service at 4% of 

gross earnings 

Three weeks after 15 years service at 6% 

of gross earnings 

Four weeks after 35 years service at 8% 

of gross earnings. 
Improvements in vacations are: 

(1) Four weeks after 35 years service— 
previously vacation provisions only 
went as far as three weeks after 15 
years service. 

(2) Two weeks after 2 years service— 
previously qualifying period was 
three years for 2 weeks vacation. 

Health and Welfare 
Effective July 1/60 

$4.87 per month to be paid to each em- 

ployee in lieu of a Health and Welfare Plan. 


Previously $4.25 was paid in lieu of 
Health and Welfare Plan. 
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Statutory Holidays 
Effective July 1/60 


One additional day, bringing the total 
tom 


Arbitrary Allowances 
Effective July 1/60 
Road Service 
15 min. preparatory time and 15 min. 
final inspection time. 
This is reduced from previous allowances 


of 30 min. preparatory time and 45 min. 
final inspection time. 


Yard Service 

10 min. preparatory time and 10 min. 
final inspection time. 

This is reduced from previous allowances 
of 30 min. preparatory time and 15 min. 
final inspection time for steam locomo- 
tives and 15 min. preparatory time and 
10 min. final inspection time for diesel 
locomotives. 


Duration of Agreement 
Three years from July 1/58 to June 30/61. 


The Minority Report concurred with the 
recommendations of the Majority Report 
but recommended that the arbitrary allow- 
ances remain unchanged. 





MINORITY REPORT 


I regret that I must express my disagree- 
ment with my colleagues on the Board of 
Conciliation. However, the main issue in- 
volved in this dispute is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit more extended discussion 
than is contained in the Majority Report. 

The parties to this dispute are the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Northern Alberta Railway Company, as 
employer of locomotive engineers repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood. The employer 
is owned jointly by Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

The parties to this dispute are parties to 
a succession of collective agreements, the 
last of which was effective commencing 
July 1, 1956 until June 30, 1958. On May 
4, 1958, the union served notice to effect 
changes in the agreement. On August 13, 
1958, the employer wrote the union sug- 
gesting that negotiations be deferred pend- 
ing settlement with the parent lines (that 
is, Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company), and this 
was agreed to by the union. The employer 
enclosed with this letter proposals for revi- 
sion of the agreement, including a proposal 
to abolish arbitrary allowances for prepara- 
tion and inspection of locomotives. 

By May 1959, settlements had been 
reached between the union and the parent 
lines, and on May 25 and 26, 1959, repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the union 
met in Edmonton. The result of these meet- 
ings is best expressed by quoting the text 
of a letter written over the signature of the 
General Manager of Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways: 

EDMONTON, Alberta, 
May 28th, 1959. 
FILE: 1562 (1958-9) 
Mr. John Marshall, 
Ass’t. Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


703-356 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitoba. 


Mr. W. S. Fee, 

General Chairman, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
10712-141st Street, 

EDMONTON, Alberta. 

Gentlemen: 

With reference to negotiations conducted in 
connection with existing agreement between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Northern Alberta Railways. 

In accordance with your requests I am en- 
closing to Mr. Marshall three (3) copies of 
draft memorandum of agreement resulting from 
such negotiations. Two (2) copies thereof are 
also forwarded to Mr. Fee. 


Yours truly, 


J. F. COOPER, 
Encl. GENERAL MANAGER. 


It should here be observed that the 
“draft memorandum of agreement” referred 
to in Mr. Cooper’s letter is “the Memoran- 
dum” referred to in the Report of the 
majority of this Board. 

It seems quite clear from the language 
of this letter that the parties had negotiated, 
and had reached agreement respecting revi- 
sion of the collective agreement. It seems 
equally clear that this agreement, which 
involved wage increases as well as other 
benefits to employees represented by the 
union, contemplated no change in arbitrary 
allowances for preparatory and final inspec- 
tions of locomotives, nor any other changes 
in the agreement than those set out in the 
memorandum. 

However, on June 16, 1959, Mr. Cooper 
wrote a further letter to the union suggest- 
ing that it was necessary to meet again to 
discuss further revisions of the collective 
agreement, and in particular that arbitrary 
allowances be reduced “...to actual time 
required.” Further meetings between the 
parties followed, and continued disagree- 
ment resulted in the establishment of this 
Board. 


When the Board commenced its hearings, 
the representatives of the employer stated 
the dispute in this way: “...the only major 
point at issue which stood in the way of 
a settlement was the Company’s proposal 
No. 1 respecting the elimination of arbitrary 
allowances and substitution therefor of a 
provision for payment on the minute basis 
for the actual time required to be on duty.” 

It was to this question, accordingly, that 
the attention of the Board was directed. 

The contention of the employer was that 
the arbitrary allowances were unrealistic in 
the light of modern operating conditions, 
and that the actual duties required of a 
locomotive engineer in respect of prepara- 
tion and inspection could be performed in 
much less time than specified in the collec- 
tive agreement. The union, for its part, 
contended that the allowances were inade- 
quate for the proper inspection and prepara- 
tion of locomotives, bearing in mind the 
heavy responsibility devolving upon an en- 
gineer, and that no reduction, much less 
elimination, of such allowances should 
occur. 

It should at this point be observed that 
the employer did not state the issue as 
accurately as might have been. At first 
glance it appears that the employer pro- 
posed paying engineers for the time actually 
spent in preparing and inspecting a loco- 
motive. However, in response to direct ques- 
tioning on this point, a representative of 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company stated 
bluntly that in fact the time to be paid 
for would be fixed “by supervision;” that 
is, by management. In other words, the 
employer, rather than seeking the elimina- 
tion of “arbitraries” in fact sought their 
substitution—instead of allowances being 
fixed by negotiation and set out in the 
collective agreement, they were to be fixed 
by unilateral decision of the employer. An 
engineer, under this proposal, would be 
paid, not for time actually required in pre- 
paration and inspection, but for whatever 
time management chose to fix as being 
required. 


The evidence advanced on behalf of the 
employer to justify its contention was, in 
my opinion, unsatisfactory. At one point, 
again in response to a direct question, a 
CPR representative stated that the prepara- 
tory duties of a locomotive engineer could 
be performed in two minutes and inspection 
in ten seconds. This absurd statement was 
made in the face of a bulletin as to the 
duties of engineers which was made part 
of the employer’s case, reading as follows 
(the emphasis is mine—GJDT): 


NORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 
EDMONTON, Alberta, 
January 8th, 1960. 
Bulletin 78/3575 

Enginemen’s Bulletin Books: ALL POINTS. 
With the advent of operation of GMD 1 
type diesel locomotives on these Railways, in- 
structions contained in Revised Diesel Bulletin 
No. 2, dated January 13th, 1958, and Diesel 


Bulletin No. 6, dated February 25th, 1958, are 
superseded. 


The following preparatory, road inspection 
and final inspection duties will hereafter apply 
to steam or diesel locomotives, as required. 
Preparatory Duties: 

1. Sign register, read and sign bulletins. 

2. See that the locomotive and its equipment 
is in a safe and satisfactory condition and 
ready for movement. 

Road Inspection Duties: 

1, At train inspection points, examine running 

gear. 

. Drain moisture from air reservoirs. 


3. Check for air, water, fuel and lube oil 
leakage. 


4. Check gauges periodically. 


Nw 


Final Inspection Duties: 


1. Leave engine and hand brake fully applied, 
and where provided, see that safety chain 
is properly placed. 

. (a) Secure closed throttle, reverse lever on 
center, open cylinder cocks and relief valves 
and properly adjust fire. Leave at least three- 
quarters of a glass of water in boiler. 


N 
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(b) Remove reverse handle with throttle in 
idle and selector lever in off position. Open 
generator field switch and turn isolation 
switch to start position. Open air box drains 
at all terminals except Dunvegan Yards. 


3. Provide for proper protection during incle- 
ment weather. 


4. Defects to be noted on work report for 
each unit. 


A. Wotherspoon, 
MASTER MECHANIC, 


A good deal was said about the advent 
of diesel power and a consequent reduction 
in time required for preparation and inspec- 
tion. However, the union pointed out that 
the responsibilities of an engineer were, in 
fact, increased, since it is now common- 
place for one engineer to be made respon- 
sible for multiple power units, each of which 
requires separate attention in preparation 
and inspection. 

In my opinion, the responsibility which 
devolves upon a _ locomotive engineer, 
coupled as it must be with necessary regard 
for the safety of the lives and property of 
railway employees and those who use rail- 
way facilities, whether as passengers or 
shippers, requires the most careful prepara- 
tion and inspection of locomotive power 
units, whether diesel or steam. There was, 
as I have already stated, no evidence to 
justify the elimination of arbitraries. There 
was certainly none to justify the completely 
arbitrary adoption by the majority of the 
Board of the allowances set out in another 
collective agreement involving a different 
line. 


Furthermore, in the light of the negotia- 
tions between the parties in May, 1959, 
which culminated in the Memorandum of 
Agreement referred to in Mr. Cooper’s letter 
and in the report of the majority of the 
Board, it seems quite clear that any reduc- 
tion of arbitrary allowances at this time 
involves a direct wage reduction which is 
not, in my opinion, justified by any evidence 
submitted to the Board. 

Accordingly, while I am in agreement 
with recommendations numbered (1), (2), 
(3), (5) and (6) of the majority, I must 
disagree with recommendation numbered 
(4), and respectfully recommend in its place 
that arbitrary allowances to engineers as 
set out in the collective agreement which ter- 
minated June 30, 1958, remain unchanged. 

Dated at the City of Saskatoon, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, this 8th day of 
June, A.D. 1960. 

(Sed.) G. J. D. Tay or, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited 


and 


District No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ontario on May 14, 
1960 to deal with the following matters: 

Preamble, Contracting out of work, No 
discrimination, Union Security, No strike— 
No lock-out, Hours of work, Overtime, 
Premium Pay, Statutory holidays, Vacation 
with pay, Incentive and Production Stand- 
ards, Rehabilitation and Pension Trust 
fund, Wages, Insurance Welfare Program, 
Store Purchases, Duration of Agreement, 
Established Practices, Preferential Seniority. 

This Board is pleased to report that it 
was able to bring the parties together in a 
mutually acceptable settlement of all out- 
standing issues. 

A Memorandum of Settlement was en- 
tered into and signed by the parties in the 
presence of the Conciliation Board and for 
purpose of record attached to the ribbon 
copy of this report as Appendix “A” will 
be found the original signed Memorandum 
of Settlement of which copies are attached 
as Appendix “A” to the carbon copies of 
this report. 

Conclusion 

This Board desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of the fullest co-operation extended 
to it by the parties and their representatives 
which alone made possible the result. 

Dated at Haileybury this 17th day of 
May, 1960. 

(Sgd.) JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) DAviD MUNDELL, 
Member. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Memorandum of Agreement signed before 
the Conciliation Board this 14th day of 
May, 1960, between Stanleigh Uranium 
Mining Corporation Limted and Local 
5687 United Steelworkers of America. 

The following items are agreed upon 
and shall, with the exception of item 8, 
be incorporated in a collective bargaining 
agreement, subject to agreement by the 
parties on all non-monetary clauses: 

1. The collective bargaining agreement 
shall be for a term of three (3) years from 
May 16, 1960. 

2. Wage rates in effect on the date hereof 
shall be increased by four (4) cents per 


hour effective May 16, 1960; by an addi- 
tional five (5) cents per hour effective May 
16, 1961; and by an additional five (5) 
cents per hour effective May 16, 1962. 


3. The work week shall consist of forty- 
two (42) hours. 


4, Payment for work performed on the 
statutory holidays named in the old agree- 
ment shall be at one and one half (14) 
times the applicable hourly rate, in addition 
to payment for the day. 


5. Union security shall be the voluntary 
non-revocable check-off. 


6. The increases in wage rates shall not 
be used to reduce incentive bonus. 


7. The group insurance and welfare plan 
shall be improved in accordance with agree- 
ment reached, the cost, including the 
present Ontario Hospital Plan rates, to be 
borne equally by the employees and the 
Company. 

8. A continuity bonus on the basis of 
six (6) dollars for each month of employ- 
ment since date of last hiring, shall be 
provided by the Company and shall be 
payable to employees who remain with the 
Company as long as required by the Com- 
pany, in the event of the closing of the 
mine, subject to the employee having a 
minimum of six (6) months’ continuous 
service at the time of separation. If this 
bonus is paid by a company taking over this 
Company, the continuity bonus shall not 
be payable by Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation, Limited. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (production employees) and Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., who was appointed by 


the Minister on the joint recommendation 


of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

A settlement of the dispute was reached 
before the Board and the terms of settle- 
ment are contained in a Memorandum of 
Agreement which is incorporated in the 
Board report. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


and 


United Steelworkers of America 


During June the Minister of Labour 
announced that a settlement had been 
arranged by the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between Consolidated Denison 
Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., and its 
production workers represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The Chairman of the Board was His 
Worship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, of 
Windsor, and the other two members were 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The report, which was signed by the 
Chairman and concurred in by the other 


The Status of Trade 


The explanation of the existence of 
trade unions in our society, how trade 
unions have been moulded by state 
intervention, controls on trade union 
activity and how these controls are 
applied, and the position of trade unions 
touching the rights of others are some 
of the questions dealt with in a new book 
entitled The Status of Trade Unions in 
Canada. The authors are James C. 
Cameron* and Frederick J. L. Young, 
respectively Professor and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations at Queen’s 
University. 

The book is divided into chapters on 
Freedom of Association in Theory and 
Practice, The Status of Trade Unions in 
Britain, Legislative Powers in the Labour 
Field in Canada, Trade Union Status 
Under the Criminal Law, Early Develop- 
ments in Collective Bargaining, The 
Growth of Trade Unions, The Use of 
the Adminstrative Board, The Problem 
of Uniformity, Other Aspects of Labour 
Relations Law, The Enforcement of 
Privileges and Obligations, and Trade 
Unions and the Rights of Others. 

In the first chapter the authors have 
this to say about freedom of association: 

“Competent observers seem to agree 
that the difference between the legal right 
of freedom to associate and the actual 
power to use that freedom effectively 
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two members of the Board, advises that 
a settlement of the dispute has been reached 
before the Board in the form of a Memo- 
randum of Agreement. 


The terms of settlement contained in the 
Memorandum include: a 14-cent-an-hour 
increase spread over a three-year agreement, 
an improvement in the welfare plan, a 
continuity plan, improved vacations with 
pay, and adjustments in certain classifica- 
tions and in overtime pay. The new col- 
lective agreement to be entered into is 
effective for three years from June 24, 
1960. 


Unions in Canada 


stems from the fact that employers and 
employees are unequal in bargaining 
power. In the early stages of industrial- 
ization, legal freedom of association may 
be worthless to a group of employees 
seeking to improve working conditions, 
because the employer can easily replace 
them with unemployed individuals or 
agricultural workers eager to obtain 
factory employment. On the other hand, 
in a highly industrialized country, com- 
pletely untrammelled freedom of asso- 
ciation may cause the pendulum to swing 
to the other extreme. Powerful unions 
may be able to force policies upon 
employers, resulting in either bankruptcy 
of the employers or exploitation of the 
consuming public. 

“It would seem, then, that the scope 
of effective exercise of freedom of asso- 
ciation, like so many other democratic 
rights, defies accurate description. One 
may, however, make a general statement 
to the effect that legal and actual free- 
dom of association must be ensured for 
employers and employees alike. One may 
also recognize that employees often 
require special legal privileges to counter 
the superior bargaining power of most 
EMmplovers 2) -s ae 


*Prof. Cameron is retiring at the end of 
September (see page 778). 








LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Supreme Court of Canada denies right to sue to unincorporated association 
in Quebec, in another decision deems employees of municipality in P.E.I. fo 
have right fo collective bargaining. N.S. Court upholds certification order 


The Supreme Court of Canada ruled that 
under Article 81 of the Quebec Code of 
Civil Procedure (as it was before the 1960 
amendments), neither the Montreal Joint 
Board of two local unions, which was an 
unincorporated body, nor the unincorporated 
local unions involved in the dispute could 
sue in their own names. The Court ruled 
also that the members of the Montreal 
Joint Board, being merely agents or manda- 
tories of the local unions, could not bring 
a legal action acting as managers or trustees. 

In another decision involving the muni- 
cipality of Summerside, P.E.I., and a local 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers representing municipal em- 
ployees of the electric light and power 
department, the Supreme Court of Canada 
ruled that there was no repugnancy between 
the P.E.I. Trade Union Act and the Sum- 
merside Incorporation Act and consequently 
the municipal employees involved in the 
dispute had the right to bargain collectively 
under the Trade Union Act. 

In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court (in 
banco) ruled that the decision of the Labour 
Relations Board whether or not an associa- 
tion is a trade union is not a decision on an 
issue collateral or preliminary to the grant- 
ing of a certification order but an integral 
part of the main issue and is thus within 
the Board’s jurisdiction and not open to 
review by the Court in certiorari proceed- 
ings. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...rules that under Quebec law unincorporated 
body has no legal capacity to sue in own name 


On November 2, 1959, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, affirming the judgments 
of the courts below, ruled that the Montreal 
Joint Board, a group of 22 persons entrusted 
with the business of Local 205 and Local 
262 of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the Locals themselves, 


have no legal status as a group or associa- 
tion to appear in a Court of Justice. 

The action was brought by the Montreal 
Joint Board, an unincorporated board of 
two local unions, to recover union funds 
belonging to the parent international union 
and administered by the Board, which 
money was stolen by a bookkeeper em- 
ployed by the Board. Locals 205 and 262 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, also unincorporated associations, 
joined as plaintiffs to obtain a judgment 
compelling the bookkeeper to pay the sum 
of $14,193.34. The members of the Board, 
in bringing the suit, were acting not per- 
sonally but as managers and trustees of the 
funds of these two locals. 

The Superior Court dismissed the action. 
An appeal to the Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench was dismissed on the ground that 
the Montreal Joint Board, being only a 
voluntary association, had no legal capacity 
to sue in its own name. Also, the Court 
held that the suit could not be brought in 
the name of the persons who comprised the 
Board because the funds stolen had not 
been entrusted personally to the members 
of the Board by the local unions. Moreover, 
since the members of the Board could not 
show that they were bound to indemnify 
the locals, no contract of deposit could be 
Seteup (LG... March 1959, p. 289). 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was rendered by Mr. Justice Fau- 
teux. He noted that the dismissal of the 
action was based, in particular, on the 
provisions of Article 81 of the Quebec 
Code of Civil Procedure, which reads: 

81. A person cannot use the name of another 

to plead, except the Crown through its 
recognized officers. 
Tutors, curators and others representing 
persons who have not the free exercise of 
their rights, plead in their own name in 
their respective qualities. Corporations 
plead in their corporate name. 
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These provisions were interpreted by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
Porteous v. Reynar (1887), 13 App. Cas. 
120, as being applicable to mere agents or 
mandatories who are authorized to act for 
another or others, and who have no estate 
or interest in the subject of the trusts. But 
these provisions are not applicable to trus- 
tees in whom the subject of the trust has 
been vested in property and in possession 
for the benefit of third parties, and who 
have duties to perform in the protection 
or realization of the trust estate. 

The evidence established that the funds 
fraudulently appropriated belonged to nei- 
ther the Board nor to Locals 205 and 262 
but to the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the head office of which 
is in New York State. The evidence showed 
that the members of the Board had some 
management of the business of Locals 205 
and 262, but were no more than agents or 
mandatories of the persons constituting 
Locals 205 and 262. 

It was alleged that the Montreal Joint 
Board was a trustee and held the funds of 
the Locals as a trustee for the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The word 
“trustee” admits of several interpretations, 
each of which may imply, in law, different 
obligations and rights for the person desig- 
nated by this name. Under Quebec Civil 
Law, the words “trust” and “trustee” are 
peculiar to those acts of giving calling for 
conveyance of property to trustees for the 
benefit of persons profiting by the gift. But 
there must be legal evidence of a covenant, 
enabling the courts to decide whether, in 
law, there is a trust, and to determine the 
rights and obligations resulting from it for 
the parties. In the case at bar such evidence 
was not produced; therefore the members 
of the Board could not claim to have estab- 
lished that they were trustees. 

Further, to prove that they were entitled 
to commence the action, the members of 
the Board claimed that they had an obliga- 
tion to give an account of their administra- 
tion and to put back the property claimed, 
which they received as managers of the 
affairs of Local 205 and Local 262. In Mr. 
Justice Fauteux’s opinion this obligation to 
give an account, and to put back, is also 
that of the mere mandatory who, according 
to the provisions of Article 1713 C.C., is 
required to give an account of his adminis- 
tration and to restore and pay to the 
employer all that he has received under the 
authority of his mandate. This obligation, 
however, does not entitle the mandatory to 
plead in the name of the employer. 

The members of the Board claimed also 
that they were responsible for the loss result- 
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ing from the offence of their employee, and 
thus liable to be sued by the third parties 
or the union itself; they thought that this 
gave them the right to sue the bookkeeper, 
in anticipation of the suit of which they 
may be the subject. 


Assuming that this claim was founded 
in law and in fact, then, in Mr. Justice 
Fauteux’s opinion, they could sue person- 
ally, and not acting as administrators and 
trustees of the Local unions 205 and 262. 


In concluding, Mr. Justice Fauteux was 
of the opinion that the case was rightly 
judged and the members of the Board had 
not justified their right to commence the 
action against the bookkeeper. The Supreme 
Court of Canada dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the judgments of the courts 
below. Perreault et al. v. Poirier and Local 
205 and Local 262, I.L.G.W.U., (1960), 23 
Del Ra odisebante at Ole 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


_..rules P.E.|. municipality and its employees 
are subject to the province’s Trade Union Act 


On May 16, 1960, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, allowing an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward 
Island (in appeal), ruled that the Trade 
Union Act of the province constitutes valid 
legislative authority for trade unions to 
organize and bargain collectively. The Court 
ruled also that the employees of the electric 
light and power department of the Town of 
Summerside, represented by a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as certified bargaining agent, have 
the right to bargain collectively with the 
municipality under the Trade Union Act. 

The Town Council of Summerside refused 
to bargain collectively with Local 1432 of 
the IBEW certified as bargaining agent for 
its employees in the electric light and power 
department. The municipality argued that 
the Trade Union Act did not apply to the 
town employees because of specific powers 
given to the Town Council by the Act of 
Incorporation respecting hiring, dismissal 
and remuneration of employees. It was also 
argued that the Trade Union Act did not 
effectively legalize union activities in the 
province. The union applied for an order of 
mandamus to force the municipality to 
bargain. 

The trial court dismissed the action, hold- 
ing that a general statute like the Trade 
Union Act could not apply to a relationship 
governed by the terms of a special Act. 
The trial judge, however, did not accept as 
valid a contention that trade unions are 
illegal in the province (L.G., March 1956, 
p.296), 


On appeal it was held that although under 
the special act of incorporation the Town 
Council had exclusive unilateral power to 
deal with wages, salaries, appointments or 
hirings and dismissals of its employees, and 
in these respects it was not obliged to bar- 
gain collectively, the collective bargaining 
provisions of the Trade Union Act would 
apply to other relevant matters, such as 
hours of work, holidays, safety precautions, 
conditions of work and marginal benefits. 

Also the Court ruled that the P.E.I. Trade 
Union Act must be construed as having 
removed any taint of civil disability or 
illegality from trade unions under the com- 
mon law of restraint of trade (L.G., Feb- 
Piety ely 59... 17). 

The union appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada the part of the decision 
that excluded from the subjects of collective 
bargaining the topics of appointments or 
hirings, remunerations and dismissals. The 
municipality entered a cross-appeal from 
that part of the decision that held that the 
Trade Union Act of Prince Edward Island 
was effective to legalize trade union activi- 
ties in the province and also from that part 
that held that certain topics of labour- 
management relations regarding municipal 
employees are subject to collective bargain- 
ing under the Act. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was rendered by Mr. Justice Ritchie, 
with whom the other judges concurred. 

The Supreme Court was in agreement 
with the Court of Appeal that the Trade 
Union Act was effective to legalize trade 
union activities in the province. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie rejected the conten- 
tion that the taint of illegality that attached 
to trade unions in England in the 18th cen- 
tury was imported to Prince Edward Island 
with the original colonists and has never 
been removed by sufficient explicit legisla- 
tive language and remains a part of the 
common law of Prince Edward Island. 

Referring to the provisions of Sections 2 
and 3 (1) of the Trade Union Act, which 
deal with the right of employees to form 
trade unions and the right to collective 
bargaining, he held that these provisions 
effectively constitute valid legislative author- 
ity for trade unions to organize and bargain 
collectively in the province. 

Dealing with that part of the decision of 
the Court of Appeal that excluded from the 
subjects of collective bargaining the topics 
of appointments or hirings, remuneration 
and dismissals, Mr. Justice Ritchie recalled 
the argument in support of this decision, 
namely, that the Trade Union Act was 
inconsistent with the Town of Summerside 
Incorporation Act in that the above subjects 
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were specifically dealt with by By-law 326, 
which was validly passed under the latter 
statute. This by-law reads: 

The salaries of Town officials, Firemen and 
all other Employees of the Town shall be such 
as the Town Council may from time to time 
determine and fix by resolution, and they shall 
remain in office during the pleasure of the 
Council, and should any vacancies occur, the 
Council may appoint others to take their place 
at any meeting of the Council. 


The Court of Appeal took the position 
that by the provisions of this by-law “the 
topics of appointments or hirings, remunera- 
tions and dismissals” of employees were 
reserved to the Town Council and that the 
collective bargaining provisions of the Trade 
Union Act were trespassing on this reserva- 
tion; they were, therefore, to this extent 
inapplicable to the Town because they 
formed part of a general statute, which 
must give way to the special provisions of 
the Summerside Incorporation Act. 

The argument in the Court centred on 
the extent to which a general Act should 
give way to a special Act dealing with the 
same matter. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Ritchie that 
the position had been most clearly and 
correctly stated by Mr. Justice Duff (as he 
then was) in Toronto Railway Company v. 
Paget, 42 S.C.R. 488 at 491, where he said: 


One possible view is that in such cases the 
provision in the general Act is to be wholly 
discarded from consideration. The other is 
that both provisions are to be read as applic- 
able to the undertaking governed by the 
special Act so far as they can stand together, 
and only where there is repugnancy between 
the two provisions and then only to the extent 
of such repugnancy the general Act is to be 
inoperative. I think the latter is the correct 
view... 


This view was reaffirmed by Mr. Justice 
Rinfret speaking for the majority of the 
Supreme Court in City of Ottawa v. Town 
of Eastview (1941) S.C.R. 448. 

The right question to be asked, in the 
present case, was how far the two statutes 
could stand together in relation to their 
effect on the desire of the employees to 
bargain collectively with the Town of Sum- 
merside through their union representatives. 
Mr. Justice Ritchie was of the opinion that 
there was no repugnancy between these two 
statutes. 

Section 62 of the Town of Summerside 
Incorporation Act provided that “officers” 
may be appointed by the Town Council and 
“shall hold office during pleasure” and that 
their removal, replacement and remunera- 
tion shall be at the pleasure of the Council. 
However, the Trade Union Act does not 
apply to “officers, officials or other em- 
ployees employed in any confidential capa- 
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city” and the Town of Summerside Incor- 
poration Act contains no such restriction 
with respect to employees generally. In fact, 
the only reference in that Act to the em- 
ployment of employees deals specifically 
with those employed in the town electric 
plant and system, and is in the following 
broad language: 

163. (2) The Town is empowered to employ 
such engineers, experts, agents and workmen 
as may be deemed necessary in surveying, 
evaluating, constructing, improving, extending 
and maintaining any such plant or system, and 
operating the same, and to lease, purchase or 
otherwise acquire such lands, rights, easements 
or privileges as may be deemed necessary for 
the purposes hereof. 


It is true, Mr. Justice Ritchie added, that 
By-law 326 is capable of being construed 
as regulating conditions of employment of 
employees of the Town and as dealing with 
“topics of appointments or hirings, remun- 
erations and dismissals,” and it is also true 
that all such by-laws “shall be as legal and 
binding as if incorporated in and forming 
part of the Act” (s. 70) so long as they 
remain in force. 

However, by Section 70 of the Act the 
Council has full authority “to make, ordain, 
enact, revise, alter and amend such by-laws 
as they may deem proper...” and this 
power includes the power to make such by- 
laws as may be deemed proper to comply 
with the terms of an agreement regulating 
the conditions of employment of its em- 
ployees, provided that such provisions do 
not run contrary to the terms of the enabling 
statute. 

If the Town Council sought to pass a 
by-law changing the terms of the employ- 
ment of “officers,” who are by statute 
declared to hold office “during pleasure,” 
such regulations might conflict with Section 
62 of the Incorporation Act. But in regulat- 
ing the employment of the employees of 
the electric light and power department 
there is no statutory restriction on the 
powers of Council, who may make such 
by-laws to that end “as they deem proper.” 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, there was 
no reason at law why the powers vested 
in the Town Council could not be employed 
in such manner as to enable the Town to 
conclude a binding collective agreement 
with the union acting on behalf of its 
employees in the electric light and power 
department. There is nothing, he added, in 
the Town of Summerside Incorporation 
Act to exclude the municipality from being 
required to bargain collectively and without 
restrictions with the union in accordance 
with the Trade Union Act, and if it could 
be shown that all the requirements of the 
Trade Union Act had been complied with 
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by the union, a mandamus should be issued 
to compel the Town Council to bargain 
collectively. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal, 
and dismissed the Town Council’s cross- 
appeal. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 1432 v. The Town 
of Summerside and A.G. of Prince Edward 
Island. CCH Canadian Labour Law Re- 
porter, para. 15,298. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 


...dismisses application to quash certification 
order issued by N.S. Board 


On March 26, 1960, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court (in banco), in certiorari 
proceedings, dismissed an application to 
quash a certification order issued to District 
No. 26 of the United Mine Workers. 

The Court ruled that the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board has jurisdiction to 
determine whether or not the union apply- 
ing for certification is a “trade union” within 
the terms of the Trade Union Act. Further, 
the Court held, the finding of the Board 
that the union applying for certification 
was a trade union was not a collateral or 
preliminary matter essential to the Board’s 
jurisdiction to adjudicate on a certification 
petition, but was an integral part of the 
Board’s function, granted to it by the Act, 
when dealing with a certification application. 
Such finding of the Board was within its 
jurisdiction and thus unreviewable even if 
wrong. 

An application was made to the Labour 
Relations Board by District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, for certification 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act as 
bargaining agent to represent a unit con- 
sisting of all the employees of Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd., Glace .Bay, N.S., eligible 
under the Act. 

The application was made according to 
the Regulations under the Act, with the 
copies of the constitution of District No. 
26 and that of the international union, 
United Mine Workers of America, attached. 
The application was opposed by the Central 
Auxiliary Workers Union, Glace Bay, and 
Local 2025, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Glace Bay. 

Hearings were held in March 1959, and 
the Board, being satisfied that a majority of 
the employees in the bargaining unit were 
members in good standing of District No. 
26, and that the unit was appropriate for 
collective bargaining, issued on May 19, 
1959 an order certifying District 26 as the 
bargaining agent for a bargaining unit 
consisting of all employees of the Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd. in Nova Scotia, but excluding 
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all salaried employees and the company’s 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Canada. 


The rival unions challenged the Board’s 
decision in certiorari proceedings, asking the 
court to quash the certification order on the 
ground that the application for certification 
“should in law have been dismissed by the 
said Board on the ground that the applicant 
for certification was not a trade union 
within the meaning of the Trade Union Act, 
and that the said Board accordingly had no 
jurisdiction to grant certification...” 


The motion was heard before Mr. Justice 
Patterson in September 1959, and in January 
1960 he referred the matter to the court 
in banco (sitting as a full court). 


The sole issue presented to the court was 
whether District No. 26 was a “trade union” 
within the Act, capable of being certified 
as a bargaining agent. 


In support of the motion to quash the 
order, the following arguments were sub- 
mitted. The Board committed an error of 
law manifest on the face of the order; the 
order was made without jurisdiction because 
it was based on an erroneous finding of a 
collateral or preliminary fact essential to 
its jurisdiction; Section 58 of the Act (the 
so-called privative section stating the finality 
of the Board’s decisions regarding certain 
questions and among them whether an 
organization is a trade union) could not 
apply to errors of law ex facie, or exclude 
review of findings as to collateral or pre- 
liminary facts essential to jurisdiction as 
opposed to findings made in the exercise of 
jurisdiction. 

Section 1(s) of the Act defines “trade 
union” or “union” as “any organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating relations between employers and em- 
ployees which has a written constitution, 
rules or by-laws setting forth its objects 
and purposes and defining the conditions 
under which persons may be admitted as 
members thereof and continued in such 
membership.” 


Mr. Justice MacDonald in his reasons 
for judgment dealt first with the contention 
that there was an error of law on the face 
of the record. To substantiate this claim 
the constitutions of District No. 26 and of 
the international union were filed. It was 
not disputed that District No. 26 has been 
chartered by the international union or that 
its constitution was to be found, in part, in 
the constitution of the international union. 

Both documents were scrutinized to deter- 
mine whether District No. 26 is a body 
within the definition of a trade union. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion, the 
perusal of both constitutions showed that 
District 26 was an organization of em- 
ployees “formed for the purpose of regulat- 
ing relations between employers and em- 
ployees”’; that the constitution of the District 
“sets forth its objects and purposes” and 
“defines the conditions under which persons 
may be admitted as members thereof and 
continued in such membership.” Members 
in a local are also members of the inter- 
national and of the District that includes 
that local; both the locals and the District 
are chartered by the international. Regard- 
ing the members in the locals and in District 
26, the power of collective bargaining has 
been vested in the officers of the District 
and in the District Convention, subject to 
the approval of all members concerned. 

In the certification proceedings the pri- 
mary function of the Board is to determine 
whether an organization is a trade union. 
Also the Board must investigate the union 
constitution to find out whether the alleged 
union members in the bargaining unit are 
“members in good standing” in the applicant 
union and whether the union is free from 
employer domination. The Board determines 
its own procedure and makes regulations as 
to what shall constitute proof of member- 
ship in good standing. In these matters the 
Board in making necessary determinations 
should have latitude and the courts should 
refrain from imposing technical require- 
ments not contemplated by the legislation. 

The contention in this case involved a 
technical question whether there was on 
the record a manifest error of law. 

The applicable rule is that “where upon 
the face of the proceedings themselves it 
appears that the determination of the in- 
ferior tribunal is wrong in law, certiorari to 
quash will be granted. The tribunal is not 
obliged to set out ...the reasons which led 
to its decision, but if it does state them the 
superior court will consider the question 
whether they are right in law, and if they 
are wrong in law, will quash the decision” 
(11 Hals. 3rd ed., p. 61). 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that there 
is considerable scope for discussion as to 
what constitutes the record or face of the 
proceedings, which enables a court to sit in 
appeal from errors of law in the exercise 
of jurisdiction. In the case at bar the order 
by necessary implication did say that the 
Board did hold that District No. 26 was a 
trade union under the Act. This involved 
the determination of a question of law 
within the rule and that determination was 
not wrong in law. Consequently the first 
contention that there was an error of law 
on the face of the record had to be rejected. 
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Dealing with the contention that the 
Board’s order was made without jurisdiction 
because it was based upon an erroneous 
finding (the finding being that District 26 
was a trade union) as to a collateral or 
preliminary fact essential to the Board’s 
jurisdiction, Mr. Justice MacDonald re- 
viewed the body of case law involving the 
jurisdiction of labour relations boards. The 
following is the rule applicable to this 
situation: “The jurisdiction of an inferior 
tribunal may depend upon the fulfilment of 
some condition precedent (such as notice) 
or upon the existence of some particular 
fact.” Such a fact is collateral to the actual 
matter and an inferior tribunal cannot, by 
a wrong decision with regard to such a 
collateral fact, give itself a jurisdiction which 
it would not otherwise possess. 

On the other hand, “if the fact in question 
is not collateral, but a part of the very issue 
which the inferior tribunal has to inquire 
into, an order will not be granted, although 
the inferior tribunal may have arrived at 
an erroneous conclusion with regard to it... 
The distinction is between the case where 
jurisdiction is conferred on an inferior tri- 
bunal only upon condition that some par- 
ticular state of facts exists and the case 
where the question of the existence of the 
fact is one of the issues of fact which the 
inferior tribunal is given jurisdiction to 
determine” (11 Hals., 3rd ed., paras. 116-17, 
pp. 59-60). 

“The inferior tribunal must, indeed, decide 
as to the collateral fact, in the first instance; 
but the superior court may upon certiorari 
inquire into the correctness of the decision, 
and may quash the proceedings in the lower 
court if such decision is erroneous” (11 
Hals..spara. 2/0 Ap.alao 

However, “there may be tribunals which, 
by virtue of legislation constituting them, 
have the power to determine finally the 
preliminary facts on which the further exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction depends” (Hals, 
[piGuciy Pea) Ne 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that Sec- 
tion 68 (1) of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, which is similar to Section 58 of the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, has been 
held as rendering the decisions of the Board 
as to the questions listed therein final and 
that “there cannot be collateral decisions 
as to whether a person is a member of a 
trade union or... Whether a trade union 
represents the employees” (the Genaire 
case, L.G. 1958, p. 1291). Also, in another 
decision, it was held that the Ontario Board 
had jurisdiction to entertain an application 
and to determine finally whether the appli- 
cant was a trade union (the McCord case, 
1n.Gid956.p.1 1415 )s 
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In The Queen v. Labour Relations Board 
((1955) 2 D.L.R. 681) the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court stated that “the Board has 
been appointed for the very purpose of 
determining whether or not a unit is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. The Board 
had jurisdiction over the question, over the 
persons involved and the power and duty to 
determine the appropriateness of the unit. 
It is a question of fact.” 


The Supreme Court of Canada in Labour 
Relations Board for B.C. v. Canada Safe- 
way.Lid.. (1..G.551953,, p» 11/0) ruledathat 
the question whether workmen were em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity was not 
one relating to a collateral matter but was 
for the Board to decide finally as part of the 
main issue and its decision thereon was not 
reviewable. 


In Labour Relations Board v. Traders’ 
Service Lid. (L.G., January 1959, p. 59) 
the Supreme Court of Canada was faced 
with a certification order attacked as in- 
volving a wrong determination of an alleged 
collateral issue, namely, whether a group of 
workmen were employees of a particular 
employer. The majority of the Court, hold- 
ing that the order could not be quashed, 
noted that the Board is required to deter- 
mine whether a person is an employer or 
employee and that its decision is final and 
conclusive. Also the Court held that the 
Board’s decision had not been as to a 
“collateral issue” but one within the main 
issue. 


Mr. Justice Judson in this respect said: 

There is no difference in principle between 
a determination of the capacity in which a 
person is employed and a determination of the 
question of the relation of employer and em- 
ployee. Neither question is a collateral issue. 
There are no two issues here before the Board, 
the first whether a man is an employer and 
the second, whether he is the employer of a 
particular employee. The issue is a single one 
and entirely within the Board’s jurisdiction. It 
was for the Board and the Board alone to 
make the finding on the one issue and this 
finding is not open to review by the Court. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that the 
Canadian cases referred to held that the 
several issues involved were not collateral 
but came within one or more of the clauses 
of sections making orders “final and con- 
clusive.” These sections are identical with 
or highly similar to section 58 of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act. This conclusion 
applies also to the determination of the 
question whether an organization is a trade 
union. Further support for the conclusion 
that this type of question is not one colla- 
teral or preliminary to jurisdiction but an 
integral part of the Board’s main function 





to grant or reject certification may be found 
in various provisions of the Trade Union 
Act. 

Various decisions and determinations 
which have to be made by the Board in the 
course of dealing with the application for 
certification must be regarded as having 
been made in the exercise of its jurisdiction 
and in discharge of the Board’s duty to 
certify or refuse certification. In this sense 
it is unnecessary to rely upon Section 58 
(which requires the Board to decide certain 
questions and its decision thereon is “final 


and conclusive”) as excluding certiorari for 
the reason that certiorari does not lie to 
review decisions of this nature. 

The Court held that the decision of the 
Board whether District No. 26 was a trade 
union within the Act was on a matter 
within the Board’s jurisdiction to determine, 
and unreviewable even if wrong. The appli- 
cation for certiorari was dismissed. Re 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
NG. 226 461960)| 23 “DL. Reu(Zd), partys; 
p.i328: 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta revises safety rules for grain elevators. British Columbia issues new 
regulations respecting wireless signalling devices used in logging operations 


In Alberta regulations dealing with grain 
elevators, issued under the Factories Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, lay 
down new requirements with respect to 
manlifts and personal protective equipment. 

In British Columbia regulations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act concerning 
wireless signalling devices used in logging 
operations provide that such equipment must 
be operated by competent workmen. 

Other regulations deal with overtime rates 
in federal government construction contract 
work, and safety in oil and gas well drilling 
rigs in Alberta. 


FEDERAL 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Regulations (P.C. 1954-2030) have been 
amended by new provisions dealing with 
rates of wages for overtime in federal 
government construction contract work. 

The new provisions, which were approved 
by P.C. 1960-715 and gazetted June 8, 
were made under authority of Section 6 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, which permits the Governor in Coun- 
cil, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, to make regulations setting over- 
time rates for work covered by the Act. 

One new provision states that, unless the 
Minister of Labour orders otherwise, em- 
ployees working on federal government 
construction contracts must be paid time 
and one-half for hours worked beyond 44 
in the week. Another provides that, if the 
Minister so orders, such employees must 
be paid the premium rate for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day. 

The new provisions apply to contracts 
entered into after August 1, 1960. 


Previously, no overtime rate had been 
set by regulation under the Act. The Act 
limits hours to eight in the day and 44 in 
the week except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister. The 
regulations respecting the fair wages policy 
(P.C. 2029) provide that, under special 
circumstances, the Minister may decide what 
are the current or fair and reasonable rates 
for overtime. The policy has been to instruct 
the contractor, where an overtime permit 
has been granted, to pay overtime rates at 
not less than one and one-half times the 
rates of wages required to be paid under 
the contract but there have been a few 
exceptions to this. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Factories Act 


Oil and Gas Well Drilling Rigs 

Alberta has issued under the Factories 
Act regulations governing the erection, oper- 
ation and dismantling of oil or gas well 
drilling and servicing rigs and derricks. 

The new regulation (Alberta Reg. 172/60), 
gazetted June 15, rescinds Alberta Reg. 
328/57. Its provisions are more extensive 
than those rescinded, but are almost en- 
tirely the same as in Alberta Reg. SHAS) 
(44 Jan... pe i )pcissued under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The new regulation requires that where 
the factor of safety of a drilling line has 
been reduced to less than three, immediate 
and subsequent inspections must be made 
by the toolpusher and driller to ensure that 
the line is suitable for continued operations. 

Another new requirement provides that 
all power driven mud pumps must be 
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equipped with a safety relief valve that 
will’ release in the event of excessive pres- 
sure. 

The foregoing provisions are not con- 
tained in the regulation issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Grain Elevators 


Alberta Regulation 173/60, issued under 
the Factories Act respecting the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of machin- 
ery and equipment in grain elevators, an- 
nexes and mills, was gazetted June 15, 
rescinding Alberta Reg. 327/57 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 190; see also 1953, p. 586). 

The former provisions remain unchanged 
with the exception of certain requirements 
relating to manlifts. 

A new provision states that for the sus- 
pension of manlift cars and counterweights 
only wire ropes of best plow steel or the 
equivalent may be used. 

Where manlift cars and counterweights 
are suspended by more than one cable, each 
wire rope must be at least one-quarter inch 
in diameter. If three or more wire ropes 
are used, a safety device to stop and hold 
the car is not required. 

The diameter of a sheave for a manlift 
cable must now be not less than 40 times 
the diameter of the wire rope used; the 
previous minimum diameter was 18 inches. 

If the counterweight of a manlift is not 
entirely enclosed it must be so guided that 
it cannot become accidentally disengaged 
from the guides. Also, protection must be 
provided to a height of six feet on open 
sides at the work floor and other levels 
where a person might be struck by the 
counterweight. 

Where manlift cars do not have a safety 
device to stop and hold the car, counter- 
weights must be guided in open runways 
and a removable panel installed in the side 
of the car adjacent to the runway to facili- 
tate inspection of the wire ropes. 

Guide rails must now be of metal or 
straight grained fir or hardwood free from 
knots and checks. They must be attached 
to supporting members with bolts, lag 
screws or wood screws. Manilla ropes may 
not be used for manlift guides. 


Platforms of manlifts with enclosed cars 
must be constructed of perforated material 
to enable the operator to have a clear view 
below the car. 


Manlifts must be installed satisfactorily 
to obtain approval of the factory inspector 
and plans and specifications of employees’ 
belt lifts must be submitted to the Chief 
Factory Inspector for approval before instal- 
lation is begun. 
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Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Safety regulations governing the erection, 
maintenance and renovation of grain ele- 
vators, grain annexes, seed mills and seed 
cleaning plants, issued under the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as Regulation 
144/60, were gazetted May 31. They apply 
to all employers and workmen concerned 
with these activities, and are effective July 
1, 1960. 


The new regulations make the employer 
responsible for ensuring that his workmen 
know and comply with these and other 
relevant safety regulations. They also require 
supervisors and foremen to see that em- 
ployees work safely and under safe con- 
ditions. Workmen must use the safety equip- 
ment that the employer is obligated to 
supply and are forbidden to conduct them- 
selves in a manner that endangers them- 
selves or others. 


The employer is required to provide a 
first aid kit according to the requirements 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
employer also has to provide safety hats 
for his workmen, and a suitable winter liner 
from November to March. Workmen must 
wear safety hats where there is danger of 
falling objects. 


The employer must supply approved eye 
protective equipment, which his workmen 
must wear when handling material that is 
liable to injure or irritate the eyes, or when 
engaged on work where there is an eye 
hazard from flying objects or injurious light 
or heat rays. 


Detailed requirements are set out for 
scaffolding for grain elevators, swing stage 
scaffolds, scaffolding of a balloon annex, 
and gin poles. 


A special provision relates to the author- 
ity of inspectors where the regulations do 
not contain specific safety requirements in 
connection with the use of unsafe equip- 
ment, materials or tools, or the unsafe or 
improper use of tools or equipment, or 
unsafe working conditions. In these cases, 
an inspector is empowered to order an em- 
ployer or operator to make whatever 
changes, improvements or repairs may be 
mecessary to remove hazards to workmen 
or to reduce the possibility of accidents. 

Except where this regulation provides 
otherwise, all other safety regulations of 
the Board and all other directions concern- 
ing the safety of workmen, persons or 
property set out in the legislation of Canada 
or the Province of Alberta apply to em- 
ployers or workmen engaged in activities 
with which the new regulation deals. 

(Continued on page 842) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at month-end and of initial and renewal claims during the 
month, average weekly number of beneficiaries, and amount of benefit paymenis 
all lower during May than in April, higher than in May 1959, statistics” show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 31 numbered 364,300, com- 
pared with 486,300 regular claimants on 
April 29, and 279,400 on May 29, 1959. 
The total of regular claimants was thus 25 
per cent lower than at the end of April, 
but 30 per cent greater than at the end 
of May last year. 

The decline in the number of claimants 
between April and May this year was 
slightly less than the 27-per-cent decrease 
last year. 


On April 29 there were, in addition to the 
486,300 claimants for regular benefit, 228,- 
600 claimants for seasonal benefit. Seasonal 
benefit ended on May 21 this year, on 
May 16 last year. Data for May therefore 
cover only claimants for regular benefit, 
whereas the April figures covered both 
regular and seasonal claimants. 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during May numbered 165,600, which was 
23 per cent less than the April total of 
214,600, but 23 per cent greater than the 
figure of 134,000 in May last year. 


Of the 110,200 initial claims for May, 
it is estimated that some 45 per cent were 
from claimants who had exhausted regular 
benefit and wanted to be considered again 
for regular benefit or for an extension of 
benefit under seasonal provisions. 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 560,800 for May, 
732,900 for April and 485,800 for May 
1959. 


Benefit payments totalled $52.2 million 
in May, down 15 per cent from the $61.8 
million in April. During May 1959 benefit 
payments amounted to $40.4 million. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of | 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total | 
job applicants”. 


The average weekly benefit payment was 


$22.17 for May, $22.18 for April and 
$20.81 for May 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 3,512,840 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 

At May 31 employers registered num- 
bered 328,328, an increase of 778 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May 6,440 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,865 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 126 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,449 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 146 cases, 
10 against employers and 136 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,950.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions. conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled $25,- 
187,592.93 compared with $22,194,917.24+ 
in April and $18,831,693.78 in May 1959. 
Benefits paid in May totalled $52,213,- 


351.82t compared with $61,767,880.267 in 
April and $40,446,281.55 in May 1959. The 
balance in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund on May 31 was $299,293,511.047; on 
April 30 it was $324,986,215.82+ and on 
May 31 last year $432,847,911.14. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1739, May 19, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 45 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on May 25, 1959 
and was registered for employment as a 
paper cutter. He stated therein that he had 
worked as such for a printing firm in 
Toronto, Ontario, from February 1, 1959, 
to May 21, 1959, when he was dismissed 
because he could not “get along with the 
boss.” His rate of pay at the time of 
separation was $2.25 an hour. The employer 
submitted his own version of the employee’s 
separation on Form UIC 479 and stated: 


This man left; was not laid off or fired. Told 
Foreman he has been trying for three weeks 
to get fired so that he could collect unemploy- 
ment insurance. Was told several times to fill 
out time sheet and his answer to me was I'll 
quit first, so in my opinion, he quit. If I were 
to fire him I would have done so at once, not 
letting him finish the day. 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant on June 4, 1959 that he was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit for the period May 
24, 1959 to June 27, 1959 inclusive, because, 
in his opinion, he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause (section 60 
(1) of the Act). 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
on June 5, 1959 stated as follows: 

It was impossible to fill out a time sheet 
because I never got dockets with half the 


jobs I did. My boss was unreasonable in every 
way—I could never satisfy him. 


Also I did not quit voluntarily. I was given 
my wages and my insurance book at closing 
time the last day. I took it to mean I was fired. 
(Exhibit 4). 


The claimant based his appeal to a board 
of referees on a letter which a controller of 
the city of Toronto wrote to the local office 
on July 21, 1959 and which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

(The claimant) states that no one can work 
for this man, that he is impossible to get along 


with, that as many as five men start there in 
one day and “all leave the same day.” He says 





“even his foreman...had to quit at the end 
of six months.” (Apparently he now works 
at... Company as a proof reader.) 


(The claimant) says that (the employer) 
stands behind the men all day swearing and 
cursing at them. He says that (the employer’s) 
statement that he quit voluntarily is not true. 
He said he put up with this for four months 
and was then dismissed. He complains that you 
disqualified him for unemployment insurance 
and that you are sending other men to this 
impossible situation with which he was obliged 
to contend... 


I would be pleased if you would investigate 
(the claimant’s) complaint and ascertain if 
your Department has done him an injustice in 
cutting off his unemployment insurance in this 
case. (Exhibit 5). 


The board of referees which heard the 
case on January 14, 1960 by a majority 
decision dismissed the appeal and confirmed 
the disqualification which had been imposed 
by the insurance officer. The board stated 
in its decision that the claimant and the 
employer attended the hearing but added 
little to the evidence already contained in 
the submissions. The majority of the board 
was also of the opinion that the evidence 
“contained herein and given by (the em- 
ployer) that the claimant stated that he 
would quit first before filling out proper 
time sheets was acceptable” and that, there- 
fore, in its opinion, he did, in fact, leave 
his employment without just cause within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The dissenting member of the board con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the evidence given 
by the employer and the claimant was con- 
tradictory, any doubt that might exist in 
the case should be resolved in favour of 
the claimant. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
February 12, 1960 on the same grounds 
as those contained in Exhibit 4 herein 
quoted. 

In view of the contradictory statements 
made by the parties, the claimant was 
requested to obtain individual statements 
from two or three of the former or present 


tAll figures for April and May of this year are subject to change. 
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employees of the printing firm as to the 
unsatisfactory working conditions which 
allegedly existed there. The claimant an- 
swered in the following manner: “I am 
unable to get such statements as you request. 
Note attached advertisement which appears 
nightly in the newspapers” (the advertise- 
ment has to do with an offer of employment 
for pressmen at his former employer’s 
premises ). 

In a letter dated March 28, 1960 the 
claimant denied that he had told the fore- 
man he had tried to get dismissed in order 
to collect unemployment insurance. He 
pointed out that he could not have made 
such a statement to the foreman since there 
was no foreman at the time of his dismissal. 
In regard to the filling out of time sheets 
and his separation from the employ of the 
company he stated: 


The last day I worked for this man, he came 
and said here is a time sheet, you will have to 
make it out, and... well like it or not. And 
I said to him, you told me before I would not 
have to make any time sheets out, because I 
never received half the dockets for the jobs 
I done, therefore I could not make out a time 
sheet, but he just walked away. That was 2:30 
in the afternoon. He could have come to me 
and tried to explain how I could fill a time 
sheet but he never even came back. 


At quitting time the head pressman came to 
me when I was going home, and handed me my 
pay and Insurance Book, therefore I took it 
for granted I was fired. 


The Chief of the Claims Division of the 
Commission submitted a report of an inves- 
tigation that had been carried out at the 
plant of the claimant’s former employer. 
This report reads in part: 


I visited the plant of the...and had inter- 
views with...the General Manager and two 
of his employees... 


(One of those employees) has been employed 
for over ten years and (the other one) for four 
years. Both stated that all jobs had dockets 
for costing same and employees made out time 
sheets from dockets. 


(The manager) admits swearing at (the claim- 
ant) but explained the circumstances, which 
were—Although (the claimant) had _ been 
warned against the practice, he insisted on 
operating the electric paper guillotine by 
jamming one of the push buttons so that the 
machine could be operated by activating the 
remaining switch with one hand and feeding 
the paper stock with the other hand. This 
machine is equipped with this safety device to 
protect the workers’ fingers and hands and 
(the manager) himself has lost three fingers 
from his hand in an accident with a paper 
cutting machine, so he naturally feels quite 
strongly on the subject of safety. 


(One of the employees) stated (the claim- 
ant) used to plug safety switch on one side 
of cutting machine so he could operate with 
one hand, and he had heard (the manager) 
swearing at him for doing so. 
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I saw pay roll sheets for Mr. . who was 
hired as Superintendent at $125 per week. He 
earned an average of $150 per week for the 
ten weeks he was employed but left on his 
own accord because he did not feel capable to 
run plant. 


Considerations and Conclusions: It is not 
clear from the evidence whether the claim- 
ant voluntarily left his employment or lost 
it by reason of his own misconduct. 

If he voluntarily separated, it was with- 
out just cause, in that the difficulties and 
unpleasantness he had with the employer 
stemmed from his lack of co-operation and 
could have been easily remedied by a 
change of attitude on his part. If, on the 
other hand, he was dismissed, it was by 
reason of his own misconduct, inasmuch as 
he was not operating his machine in accord- 
ance with the employer’s instructions, par- 
ticularly with regard to his own safety. 
Moreover, he was not filling out his time 
sheets as directed, which he had no reason- 
able excuse for not doing as two of his 
fellow workers of several years’ service 
stated that dockets were supplied for all 
jobs. 

In either event, he was subject to disquali- 
fication under section 60 (1) of the Act and 
I, therefore, maintain the majority decision 
of the board of referees. 


Decision CUC-44, June 16, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appli- 
cant in the present case, viz., the Shaw 
Steamship Company Limited of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, operates several boats which 
are usually engaged in the shipping of 
freight. However, one or more may go on 
a sealing expedition during the sealing 
season in the very early part of the spring. 
This operation, which generally lasts for 
approximately eight weeks, is, however, 
broken off when a full cargo is obtained or 
when the sealing captain decides it is no 
longer profitable to continue the hunt due 
to the daily number of seals having been 
caught. The sealing crew is paid one-third 
of the gross landed value of the total catch 
and the remaining two-thirds goes to the 
company, which supplies the equipment, 
food and lodging, as well as the ship. 

In March and part of April 1958, the 
said company operated the vessel Arctic- 
Sealer for the purpose of hunting seals on 
the ice floes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the North Atlantic Ocean. The crew 
totalled about 69 members, of which approx- 
imately 58 were engaged in the actual seal- 
ing operation. Not all the sealers were 
fishermen. Some were farmers, some were 
lumbermen and some were from various 
occupations. Most of them, however, resided 
in Newfoundland. 
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The records indicate that the company 
had insured the regular crew members 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
but not the sealers, the company taking 
the stand that the latter were not employed 
under a contract of service. 

It seems that inquiries were made at the 
Commission’s local office in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, by members of the sealing crews 
of the Arctic-Sealer as to their eligibility 
for unemployment insurance in that, accord- 
ing to the district auditor of the Commis- 
sion, “other sealing vessels operating under 
similar conditions from Newfoundland had 
insured their crews”. 


On September 24, 1958 the district audi- 
tor informed the company, by letter, that 
the crews of the sealing vessels, including 
all the sealers, were considered to be em- 
ployed under a contract of service and 
thereby engaged in insurable employment, 
and that, under such conditions, the com- 
pany was required to make unemployment 
insurance fishing contributions in respect 
of them. 


On October 18, 1958 the president of 
the company replied to the district auditor. 
He stated in his letter that the company 
had decided not to make a sealing voyage 
in March 1959. He also said: 

This will leave 75 Newfoundlanders unem- 
ployed, and they will miss the opportunity of 
making 20,000.00/25,000.00 as we just are not 
interested in sending a vessel to the icefields, if 
we have to collect unemployment from the 
sealers who are on shares, and to also contri- 
bute towards this ourselves. We find it hard to 
understand why we have to provide a ship, 
take a $35,000 gamble on outfitting for seal- 
ing, and then to become involved in collecting 
unemployment contributions, paying an equal 
amount ourselves, when the sealers are in with 
us on the venture as far as seals secured, but 
are free of all obligations should the venture 
suffer a loss. We at any rate won’t be involved 
in your new ruling as our M/V Arctic-Sealer 
will make no Sealing Voyage in 1959. 


On January 29, 1959 the company advised 
the district auditor that, for reasons of its 
own, it had decided to again send the 
Arctic-Sealer on a sealing voyage and wished 
to be informed of the company’s position 
in the matter of contributions in respect 
of the sealers. The company contended in 
its letter that it should not be required to 
make contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in respect of them since 
the “sealers share in the venture” and “are 
partners with us” therein. 


On February 6, 1959 the Chief Coverage 
Officer of the Commission replied to the 
company’s letter of January 29, 1959 and 
said “...in our opinion, the men employed 
in your sealing operations are employed 
under a contract of service and therefore 
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entitled to unemployment insurance stamps 
in respect of this work. However, you have 
the right to request a formal decision on 
this matter by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission...”. 


The President of the said company com- 
pleted Form UIC 593, “Application for 
Determination of Question under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act” and stated therein 
that the sealing master and not the com- 
pany, had the right to exercise control as 
to the method of performance of duties by 
the sealers and “that sealing crews operat- 
ing on a share basis are working for their 
own interest and therefore it is our conten- 
tion that they are not entitled to unem- 
ployment stamps”. The Commission, how- 
ever, did not render a decision on the ques- 
tion but instead, pursuant to section 33 of 
the Act, referred it to the Umpire for 
decision and informed the interested par- 
ties accordingly. 


The agreement (Exhibit 32) which 
covered the crew of the Arctic-Sealer for 
the 1958 sealing season reads as follows: 


This Agreement entered into at .. . between 
. . . owners of the Good Ship or Vessel called 
the ...and... Master of the said Ship and 
the several persons whose names are signed 
hereto as crew of the said Ship. 


Witnesseth that the several persons under- 
signed agree to proceed on a sealing voyage in 
the said ship and to serve in the several capa- 
cities set opposite their respective names. The 
crew shall come into service on the... day 
of March, 19 ... without notice and proceed 
to sea whenever the Master may deem fit. Each 
man shall assist in trimming coal or handling 
ballast and do any work in connection with 
the voyage required of him. Each man shall in 
all respects exert himself to the best of his 
ability for the good of the voyage and be at 
all times obedient to the lawful commands of 
the Master and officers, whether on board, at 
sea, on shore, or on the ice in all respects as 
if shipped on wages, and should any man neg- 
lect or be found incompetent for the proper 
performance of his duties in any respect (except 
by reason of sickness) he shall be entitled to 
only such share of proceeds of the voyage as 
the Master may allow him. Should any man 
be drunk or disorderly, or refuse to obey 
the lawful commands of the Master or Officer 
in charge before leaving port on the voyage, 
he may be dismissed by the Master, and shall 
not be entitled to any share of the proceeds of 
the voyage or other compensation; nor shall 
any man be entitled who shall absent himself 
after coming into service, at any time until the 
final termination of the voyage without leave 
of the Master. Any man failing to proceed on 
the voyage after signing articles shall not be 
entitled to any share of the proceeds of the 
voyage. Any embezzlement or wilful or negli- 
gent loss or destruction of any part of the ship’s 
cargo, stores or equipment shall be made good 
to the Owners out of the earnings of the party 
so offending, or conniving at such offence, with- 
out prejudice to any other remedy which the 
Owners may have for same. In case of any gun 
or rifle being wilfully or carelessly lost or 
damaged during the voyage, the loss or 
damage shall be made good to the Owners by 














deduction from the crew’s share of the 
proceeds of the voyage. Engineers and firemen 
shall not be required to go upon the ice, except 
by order of the Master. In the event of the 
Master named in this agreement being pre- 
vented by sickness or other cause from pro- 
ceeding upon or prosecuting the voyage, this 
agreement shall be in all respects in force and 
binding as between the undersigned and the 
Master who may be appointed in his stead. 


1. The Master, Officers and Crew further 
agree to use special care to keep the seals of 
all classes free from coal-dust or other unclean- 
ness of any kind and free from running fat, 
keeping the said seals iced down if necessary 
to prevent running. 


2. In consideration of this Agreement being 
in all respects well and faithfully performed, 
the said crew are to receive as remuneration 
for their services at the final termination of 
the voyage or each trip if there be more than 
one (which shall include the discharging and 
weighing off of seals) every man an equal 
share or portion, according to the number of 
the crew; Master, Officers, engineers and fire- 
men included, of one-third of the value of the 
seals brought in and delivered from the vessel, 
one full man’s share having been first deducted 
from the said Value (for distribution amongst 
the Officers as the Master may deem fit). A 
man’s share in lieu of a man’s share to Master, 
shall be given to the firemen to be equally 
divided between them. From the share due 
each man shall be deducted and retained the 
amount of his account with the Owners. The 
Owners do not bind themselves to give any 
outfit or crop to the crew, but in the event 
of such being issued, the price charged shall 
be one-third over the retail cash price of such 
articles issued, which one-third shall be deemed 
to be full compensation for the risk run, and 
any balance remaining unpaid by the said 
crew at the termination of the voyage shall be 
cancelled. It is agreed that the whole of the seals 
shall be landed at such places as Owners of 
ship may direct, immediately upon arrival of 
the ship. 

3. It is agreed between the Owners and the 
crew that the crew’s one-third share of the 
value of the seals shall be calculated on the 


OS) re per hundredweight for young 
26 gaan apenas per hundredweight for young 
BOOdShL!S..... per hundredweight for bed- 
Lamers, and ........:.... per hundredweight for old 


harps and old hoods, subject to the usual 
deductions for tare and damaged skins. The 
weighing off and assorting shall be done under 
superintendence of the Second Hand or a 
Master Watch or other person or persons 
representing the crew and a wharfinger or other 
person or persons appointed to represent the 
Owners. 

4. It is expressly understood and agreed that 
no member of the sealing crew may collect 
on his own account or make private arrange- 
ment for the procuring of ‘‘flippers” from the 
seals taken on the sealing voyage to which this 
Agreement applies. Any ‘flippers’ taken on 
the said voyage may be taken only under 
instructions from and at the discretion of, the 
Master. 

5. If any man absents himself without the 
leave of the Master in charge or neglects his 
duty until all the seals are landed, he shall 
incur a fine of Two Dollars ($2.00) per day for 
every day he is absent from or neglects such 
duty, and the same shall be deducted from his 
share of the proceeds of the voyage. 


6. If any man shall sign a false name or a 
name not his own and shall proceed in the 
said vessel personating or representing himself 
to be another, it shall be in the option of the 
Master or Owners to withhold from him any 
share of the proceeds of the voyage. 


7. The voyage shall consist of either one 
or two trips and shall continue until the first 
day of May if the Master or Owners so 
desire. If the ship puts into port and makes 
a second trip, the Master may discharge any 
man or men he pleases before sailing on the 
second trip, but all men hereby agree to sail 
on a second trip if the Master so desires and 
requests them, and no man’s services shall be 
considered terminated until the ship has 
remained at the fishery until May 1, before 
bearing up for port, unless the Master releases 
him sooner... 


On January 15, 1960 at the Umpire’s 
request, the Chief of the Coverage Division 
of the Commission sent to various em- 
ployers engaged in sealing operations, a 
letter asking them to express their views 
and any representation they might wish to 
make in connection with the matter in 
question. A similar letter was also sent to 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 


On January 22, Christensen Canadian 
Enterprises Limited, Montreal, Que., wrote 
that it had paid unemployment insurance 
contributions for the members of the sealing 
crews of its sealing vessels. On January 27, 
Karl Karsen and Co. Limited, Halifax, 
N:S., replied that it had done likewise. On 
February 8, A. Andras, Director of Legis- 
lation, Canadian Labour Congress, sub- 
mitted an elaborate and interesting statement 
of observations to the Umpire to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the Congress, the 
sealing crews of the Shaw Steamship Com- 
pany Limited were employed under a con- 
tract of service and, therefore, were en- 
gaged in insurable employment. 


On June 8, 1960 the Umpire heard the 
case in Halifax, N.S. Among those who 
were present at the hearing were A. M. 
Shaw, representing Shaw Steamship Com- 
pany Limited; J. Denker, secretary-treasurer 
of the Arctic-Sealer ventures; K. Henriksen, 
representing Karl Karlsen and Co. Ltd. 
and Christensen Canadian Enterprises Ltd.; 
James A. Power, Senior Counsel, Dept. of 
the Attorney General, Province of New- 
foundland; and F. G. Power, an officer of 
the Legal Branch of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I wish to 
express my appreciation of the able manner 
in which those who appeared before me, 
regardless of the interest which they repre- 
sented, stated their views in respect of the 
present issue, vizZ., whether the members of 
the sealing crews of the Shaw Steamship 
Company Limited whose conditions of em- 
ployment are regulated by the agreement 
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produced as exhibit 32 are employed under 
a contract of service and are, therefore, in 
insurable employment. 

I also wish to reiterate the following 
statement which I made during the course 
of the hearing, that the applicable provi- 
sions of Regulation 191, which governs the 
present case, make it a condition that the 
members of a crew engaged in catching 
seals are insurable as fishermen only if 
they are members of “a crew engaged 
under a contract of service for that purpose” 
and that, in my opinion, in determining 
whether the members of the applicant’s 
sealing crews in question are employed 
under a contract of service, I am bound by 
section 25 (a) of the Act to disregard the 
manner in which the members of those 
crews are paid. 

Now, the stipulations of the aforemen- 
tioned agreement other than those related 
to the manner in which the members of the 
sealing crews are paid definitely establish 





Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 836) 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has granted the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry its usual seasonal 
exemption from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, thereby permitting employees 
in this industry to work longer hours during 
the period June 1 to November 30, inclu- 
sive. 


The regulation was gazetted June 16 as 
B.C. Reg. 120/60. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


British Columbia has issued Safety Regu- 
lation 115/60 concerning wireless signalling 
devices used in logging operations. It was 
gazetted June 2. 


“Wireless signalling device” is defined as 
any device, equipment or thing utilizing 
radio frequency transmission to control or 
direct the movement of any equipment. 


The employer is required to assign a 
competent workman to operate a wireless 
signalling device. An untrained person may 
operate it only in an emergency. 


The workman operating a wireless signal- 
ling device must be trained in the correct 
method of operation and he is forbidden 
to operate it in any other manner. 


a relationship of master and servant between 
the Shaw Steamship Company Limited and 
those members in that, during the whole of 
the sealing expeditions concerned, the mem- 
bers of the crews are “in all respects as if 
shipped on wages” under the supervision 
of the company’s representative, viz., the 
ship’s master, whether “on board, at sea, on 
shore, or on the ice”. For example, they 
agree “to serve in the several capacities set 
opposite their respective names” in the 
agreement and to be “at all times obedient 
to the lawful commands of the Master and 
officers”, failing which they “may be dis- 
missed by the Master”. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the members of the applicant’s sealing crews 
whose conditions of employment are regu- 
lated by the aforementioned agreement are 
“engaged under a contract of service” with- 
in the meaning of that expression in para- 
graph (c) of Regulation 191 (1), and, 
therefore, I decide that they are employed 
in insurable employment. 





When the operator is transmitting signals 
he is required to locate himself out of 
danger of lines, logs, or other hazards. He 
must not give a signal until all persons are 
in a safe position. 

No wireless signalling device may be 
installed until the probability of accidental 
activation has been eliminated. 

Repairs, alterations or adjustments to a 
wireless signalling device, except changing 
the battery, must be done by a competent 
technician. 

If a wireless signalling device is not func- 
tioning properly it must be removed from 
services and fixed. 

Wireless signalling devices using an audio- 
frequency tone or tones as part of the 
signal must have the audio-frequency of 
the tone or tones clearly marked on the 
exterior of the case of the transmitter and 
receiver. 

The employer must ensure prior to use 
that a wireless signalling device will not 
affect or be affected by any other wireless 
signalling device within a 10-mile radius. 

The regulation forbids voice radio trans- 
mission to signal any rigging into motion. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 244 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 230 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


4 (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


F (a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
merence Construction (1951) Ltd: .............. 2 Dy 212.00 
eefetce PrOduUCHOM coo teeta at ee 19 107,508.00 
CVV OFKSs et ee eee ee ys 8,499.00 
Pet ee re ee errs, US ee vel 8 9 120,859.50 
DOES Mere Mia ae A eee Mr ae, Ds 461,389.43 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. : 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $22,197.74 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 337 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Grand Pre Marsh N S: } G Webster Construction Ltd, construction of dyke &/or 
drainage works, Project NS 8. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
146 housing units, FP 6/55. Campbellton N B: C H Boutilier, exterior painting of 79 
housing units (VR 1/48 & VR 2/48). Camp Gagetown N B: Conniston Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement clean-up (Job 65/54). Brantford Ont: Burnley Contractors, 
*exterior painting. Deep River Ont: M J Sulphur & Son Ltd, construction of cafeteria 
extension to new hotel (AECL 28/60). Delhi Ont: Carl C Schaum, site improvement & 
planting for 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Goderich Ont: Earl Pulleyblank, site improve- 
ment & planting for 14 housing units (FP 4/58). Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of 82 housing units & 21 apartment units. St Thomas Ont: 
A N Martin, “exterior painting. Windsor Ont: Isack Construction Ltd, construction of 
50 housing units (FP 5/59). Wingham Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior painting. Edmonton 
Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 22 apartment bldgs at Highlands Court. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to 
Shubenacadie IRS. Sarnia Indian Agency Ont: F J Miller Construction Ltd, construction of 
houses, Sarnia Indian Reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Alex Wray &.Sons 
Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit, Shingwauk IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, alterations & additions to Sandy Bay IRS (phase one), west shore 
of Lake Manitoba. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Semans Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, heating & plumbing alterations to IRS, Portage la Prairie. Crooked Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence, 
Ochapowace Reserve; Valentine Schlamp & George Mitchell, construction of one-classroom 
Indian day school, Ochapowace Reserve. Duck Lake Island Agency Sask: ES Michels Lum- 
ber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence. White Cap Sioux Reserve; John 
Del Frari, construction of one-classroom Indian day school, White Cap Sioux Reserve. File 
Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of three- 
bedroom teacher’s residence, Standing Buffalo Reserve; Hahn Construction, construction 
of two-classroom Indian day school, Standing Buffalo Reserve; E S Michels Lumber Co, 
construction of three-bedroom teacher’s residence, Pasqua Reserve; Hahn Construction, 
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construction of two-classroom Indian day school, Pasqua Reserve. Pelly Indian Agency 
Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence, Key 
Reserve; William Stoesz, construction of one-classroom Indian day school, Key Reserve: 
Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Rusco Windows & Doors Ltd, supply & installation of 
metal windows, Blue Quills IRS, St Paul. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Marysville 
Contractors, construction of three Indian houses, Shuswap & Tobacco Plains Reserves, 
Athalmer & Grasmere. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: E P Electric Products Co, installation of underground power feeders 
to transmitter bldg, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: Maritime Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, con- 
struction of earth fill reservoir & connection to existing system, RCN Ammunition Depot. 
Dartmouth N S: Modern Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of runways & taxiways, RCN 
Air Station, Shearwater. Halifax N S: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, demolition & rebuilding 
radial brick chimney, HMC Dockyard. Clinton Ont: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction of 
skating rink bldg, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, widening of 
concrete area fronting hangars 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of steam generating unit & appurtenances, RCAF 
Station; Avro Aircraft Ltd, “installation of controls, Group IV, for high speed wind 
tunnel, NAE; The Gas Machinery Co (Canada) Ltd, *completion of residual work 
& supply & installation of air drying plant for air supply plant, NAE. Comox B C: The 
Bay Co (B C) Ltd, supply & installation of fire protection water main & hydrants, 
RCAF wharf. Esquimalt B C: The Bay Co (B C) Ltd, installation of water softening & 
de-ionizing equipment in bldg 175, HMC Dockyard; The Bay Co (B C) Ltd, installation 
of mechanical services on Seaward Defence Jetty. near Fort St John B C: Sandy Con- 
struction Ltd, restoration of PGE bridge over Peace River, Mile 35, Alaska Hwy. near 
Taylor B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, asphalt paving of approaches to new Peace River 
Bridge & Taylor Hill, Alaska Hwy. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, construction 
of HF/DF installation at NRS & construction of Naval Communications Bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Dean Nursery & Tree-Form Ltd, clearing, chemical weed & brush 
control & soil sterilization, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Donald M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: D M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 20 bldgs; F W Hill & Co, exterior painting of 180 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Downsview Ont: M G Reed & Associates Ltd, relocation of fire alarm control & watch- 
man’s report system, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of 152 PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 11 bldgs, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Norlen Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of 59 bldgs, RCAF Station. Whitehorse Y T: Jim Howatt, 
exterior painting of 90 PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Sydney N S: Highland Painting Contractors, sanding & refinishing floors & interior & 
exterior painting of Bldg No 12-1, Point Edward Naval Base. Moncton N B: Rayner 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & laying seal coat asphalt, etc, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Gustave Morin, exterior painting of 54 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Singer Plumbing & Heating Co, modification to heating system, 6769 
Notre Dame St East. Quebec Que: Couverture & Ventilation Ltee, re-roofing of Com- 
missariat Bldg, La Citadelle. Senneterre Que: Valere Bolduc, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: J Yvon Paradis, interior painting of five 4-bedroom 
houses & nine 3-bedroom houses, RCAF Station, Moisie. Sherbrooke Que: Joseph 
Labrecque, application of galvanized iron roofing, William St Armoury. Clinton Ont: CA 
McDowell & Co, replacing mud sills, floor joists, sub-flooring & tile with concrete sill & 
concrete floor, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF Station; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, repairs to sidewalks & driveways, PMQ Area 5, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: A G Reed, supply & installation of two electric motor drive 
on existing induced draft fan, Central Heating Plant, Bldg 309, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: 
G D Shrader, interior painting of 30 PMQs, RCAF Station; Tallman Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to overshoot areas, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Wm Ditchfield, cutting grass 
(Camp area & residential area), Military Camp; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt 
paving & seal coating of section of Douglas Road, Military Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: 
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A Larsen, repointing, repairing, cleaning & waterproofing of stone, brickwork & copings, 
etc, Armoury. Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, *redecorating interior of 18 rental 
units, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Coxson Decorating, exterior painting of 50 PMQs; 
Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox 
B C: Courtenay Decorators, exterior painting of 49 PMQs, RCAF Station. Nanaimo B C: 
Larry Rafter, exterior painting of 17 bldgs, Military Camp. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin 
& Co Ltd, interior painting, South Jericho; Pearson Construction Co Ltd, repair of 
wharf; Continental Painters and Decorators, exterior painting of 42 PMQs, RCAF 
Station, Sea Island. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of feed room & silo bldg No 48, Joyceville 
Institution. Stony Mountain Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of stores 
bldg No C-17, Manitoba Penitentiary. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of central stores & workshop bldg, 
Ocean Terminals; Geocon Ltee, gunite repairs to exterior walls & interior concrete surfaces, 
Pier 2 Shed; Nelson Bros Welding Ltd, changes to waterside wall, Shed 20; Standard 
Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Ocean Terminals; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
reconstruction of marginal road near Pier “B”. Montreal Que: The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, repairs to crib foundations of wharf at Section 33; A Janin & Co Ltd, 
construction of abutment, piers & prestressed concrete superstructure, Section 7B, Cham- 
plain Bridge; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of wharf area at Section 42; Miron 
Construction Ltd, paving of wharf areas at Sections 45, 47, 48 & 49. Three Rivers Que: 
Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of ships’ water supply system. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Wm Matheson, *extension of existing 
hot water heating system & electrical system to Administration Bldg addition, Ingonish 
Beach; Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of toilet & laundry bldg at Ingonish Camp 
Ground. Quebec Que: Service Paysagiste National Ltee, *landscaping below Governor 
General’s Terrace. St Lin Que: Marin & Frere Construction Engineer, *construction & 
painting of wooden fence around Sir Wilfrid Laurier National Historic Park. Point Pelee 
National Park Ont: Wm Pimiskern Ltd, construction of entrance gateway, Administration 
bldg, roadways, parking areas & area lighting at Park entrance. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Barzeele & Burkosky Ltd, supplying, hauling, heating & spraying of asphalt 
on streets & roads within Park. Banff National Park Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, con- 
struction of elevated steel water tank for Tunnel Mountain campground. Elk Island 
National Park Alta: Elhard Electric Enterprises, “electrical work for water treatment 
plant; Everall Engineering Ltd, supplying, hauling, heating & spraying asphalt on 
roads. 


Department of Public Works 


Frenchman’s Cove Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Terra Nova 
National Park Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, sub-base, base course 
& bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 0—10, Trans-Canada Hwy. Charlottetown P E I: 
H Avard Loomer Co Ltd, installation of over-fire jets in three boilers, federal bldg. 
Fishing Cove P E I: Norman N MacLean, construction of breakwater. Skinner’s Pond 
P EI: Ralph Ford, construction of landing. Victoria P E I: L E Wellner Jr, repairs to 
wharf. Wood Islands P E I: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, harbour improvements (construction 
of west breakwater). Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction 
of jetty—Part B, Oceanographic & Hydrographic Research Station. Canso N S: Antigonish 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (The Tickle—wharf construction). Caribou 
N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour improvements & repairs. Port Hood N S: 
Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Weymouth North N S: 
Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Burnt Church N B: Leandre Breau, 
repairs to retaining wall. Green Point N B: La Construction Baie Chaleur Ltee, break- 
water repairs. Wilson’s Beach N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, improvements to break- 
water-wharf. Cacouna East Que: Construction St Patrice Ltee, wharf repairs. Hudson 
Que: S R Wilson, construction of post office. Hudson Heights Que: S R Wilson, con- 
struction of post office. Hull Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, modification & additions to fire alarm 
system, National Printing Bureau. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, scraping & 
painting of rolling caisson entrance gate, Lorne Dry Dock. Pointe Basse Que: La Cie De 
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Construction Arseneau, breakwater repairs. Quebec Que: E G M Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, 
construction of postal terminal bldg. Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, repairs to 
protection work. Ste Croix Que Plessis Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. 
Ste Emmelie (Leclercville) Que: Plessis Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. 
St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection walls. 
St Laurent I O Que: Les Travaux St Laurent Enrg, construction of protection walls. 
St Pascal de Kamouraska Que: Leon Laplante, addition & alterations to Post Office. New 
Liverpool Que: Arthur Simoneau, extension of protection wall. St Romuald Que: Plessis 
Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. Chapleau Indian Agency Ont: P E Boudreau 
Contracting, construction of one classroom school addition & 3-bedroom staff unit in 
Mobert. Cobourg Ont: W B Bennett Paving Ltd, paving of East Pier. Hawkestone Ont: 
Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf etxension. Johnstown Ont: Fort Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, construction of shed. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Wm J 
Ferguson, construction of two 3-bedroom staff units in Wikwenikong. Meaford Ont: Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, replacement of waling (West Side). Ottawa Ont: Federal Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning system in 
Joint Intelligence Security Bureau Compound, “A” Bldg, Defence Research Board, Cartier 
Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to certain areas of basement, first 
& mezzanine floors of RCMP Headquarters, Tremblay Rd; Goldstein Bros, installation of 
buzzer system, RCMP Headquarters; Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations in connec- 
tion with move of Electronics & Radiometric Laboratories from 2nd floor, East Wing, to 
1st floor, West Wing, Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, 555 Booth St. Pointe 
au Baril Ont: J B Darlington, repairs to public wharf. Sparrow Lake Ont: B & J Fawcett, 
replacement of wharf. Sturgeon Falls Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, repairs to wharf. Walpole 
Island Ont: McMillan’s Marine Services, harbour improvements (wharf, breakwater & 
dredging). Winnipeg Man: Kraft Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage area in 
crawl space, General Post Office. Indian Head Sask: Buildcon Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Banff National Park Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, application of bituminous 
concrete pavement, Mile 0 to 14, Trans-Canada Hwy. Edmonton Alta: Robert Holzer, 
alterations to first floor, Immigration Bldg. Nanton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Robert Holzer, construction 
of three-bedroom staff unit & extension to sewer system for Dept of Citizenship & 
Immigration, Cold Lake. Whitecourt Alta: Thos Koziak, construction of new Post Office 
bldg. Ahousat B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, construction of additional class- 
room & new staff unit. Alliford Bay (Kwuna Point) B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
construction of approach & float. Brentwood Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, approach 
reconstruction. Esperanza B C: West Coast Ventures Ltd, construction of wharf. Glacier 
National Park B C: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, construction of 
snow-shed No 1, Mile 11.01, Trans-Canada Hwy; W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading & 
culverts, Mile 6 to Mile 9.7, Trans-Canada Hwy; Shaw Construction Co Ltd, producing 
& placing sub-base course (Class 3), Mile 0 to Mile 7, Trans-Canada Hwy; Premier 
Construction Co Ltd, producing & placing sub-base course (Class 3), Mile 16 to Mile 27.3, 
Trans-Canada Hwy. Huntingdon B C: Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, alterations & 
renovations to parking & traffic areas—Customs & Immigration Bidg. Mount Revelstoke 
National Park B C: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, base course (class 1) & bituminous stabilized 
base course—Mile 0 to Mile 7.7, Trans-Canada Hwy. Queen Charlotte City B.C:.Bred 
Atkins, float renewal. Sidney B C: Vickery Construction Ltd, construction of temporary 
customs warehouse. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver (V I) Ltd, conversion of existing theatre 
bldg to Postal Station “E”. Victoria B C: E J Hunter & Sons, construction of dark room 
& observers’ room, etc, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; M P Paine Co, alterations 
to basement, first & second floors, Customs Bldg. Yoho National Park B C: Shaw Con- 
struction Co Ltd, bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 1—18, Banff-Windermere Hwy, 
Banff National Park, Alta & Kootenay National Park B C, & double seal coat, Emerald 
Lake Road. Carmacks Y T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters & power house. Whitehorse Y T: Gorham’s Painting Supplies, exterior 
painting, Valley View Housing; Jim Howatt, exterior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Codroy Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Glovertown Nfld: L Briffett & Sons, 
plumbing repairs, federal bldg. Wesleyville Nfld: Harvey & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of fuel tank, public bldg. Bedford Basin N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Little 
River N S: Dunn Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
construction & delivery of single screw diesel launch. Saint John N B: Saint John Dry Dock 
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Co Ltd, construction of twin screw diesel tug. Dorval Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
alterations to post office. Hull Que: L Cayer & Sons Ltd, repairs to plaster, Printing 
Bureau; Duford Ltd, repairs to windows, Printing Bureau Montreal Que: Daniels 
& Mannard Ltd, exterior painting, National Film Board; Rowe Bros & Co Ltd 
(Canada), installation of partitions, National Revenue Bldg. Deseronto Ont: McIntosh 
Bros Ltd, installation of linoleum floor covering, federal bldg. Fort Erie Ont: 
A C Horn Co Ltd, general alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Hepperle Electric, 
improvements to lighting system, public bldg. Kingsville Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. Lakefield Ont: Trent Valley Excavators, ground improvements, federal bldg. 
Niagara Falls Ont: A C Horn Co Ltd, repairs to stonework, Customs Bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, ground improvements, Experimental Farm; Samuel 
Lampert & Co Ltd, installation of roof, exhaust fans, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunneys 
Pasture; Leo Lariviere, supply & installation of metal partitions, Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunneys Pasture; B G Electric, improvements to lighting system, Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunneys Pasture; Aerodyne Ltd, installation of air conditioning units, No 1 Temporary 
Bldg; Paul Flooring, installation of linoleum floor covering No 8 Temporary Bldg; Able 
Construction Ltd, improvements to outside lighting, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sam 
Lampert & Co Ltd, alterations to ventilation system, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Foster 
Wheeler, repairs to boiler, Central Heating Plant; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, 
ground improvements, Rideau Hall; McFarlane & Leblanc, repairs to lighting system, 
Elgin Bldg; T P Crawford, repairs to lighting system, 30 Lydia St; J L Dugal & Son, 
exterior repairs, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of 
radiators, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, general alterations, 
Postal Station “D”; Rene Cleroux, repairs to heating system, Daly Bldg; Shore & Horwitz 
Co Ltd, alterations to 601 Booth St; Leo Lariviere, exterior repairs, DVA Bldg; Aerodyne 
Ltd, repairs to air conditioning system, Union Station. Port Credit Ont: Russell 
Construction Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, exterior repairs, 
DVA Bldg; Gulf Coast Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Victoria B C: 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, construction & delivery of hopper scow for Dredge 
PWD No 251. Hay River N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of pre- 
fabricated steel warehouse & machine shop bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Horse Chops Nfld: W Burton & Son Ltd, construction of double bungalow, fog 
alarm bldg & retaining wall & demolition of existing dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Stephenville 
Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, construction of earth fill for soil erosion prevention. 
Montague P E I: John Wilson, construction of monitoring station. Cape Roseway N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete light tower & demolition 
of existing tower. St Paul Island N S: R G McDougall Ltd, construction of two single 
dwellings, concrete light tower, storage bldg, etc. Three Rivers Que: E J Persons Construc- 
tion, development of Airport. Malton Ont: Dynamic Construction Ltd, supply & installation 
of 1000 KVA, 27.6 KV substation. Hastings Ont: John M Donald, construction of 
lockmaster’s dwelling, lock No 18, Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: Northwest Industries Ltd, 
*modernization of radio equipment in Departmental Aircraft Registration No CF-DOT. 
Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of power house. Swift Current 
Sask: J A Chalmers Co Ltd, construction of single staff dwelling, type W-10. 
Edmonton Alta: Northgate Construction Co Ltd, construction of combined main- 
tenance garage, firehall & airport service bldg; McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, 
construction of control tower, IFR & equipment rooms in prefabricated metal bldg, 
International Airport. Lethbridge Alta: McGregor Telephone & Power Distribution 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system & related work at Airport. 
Fort St John B C: McGregor Telephone & Power Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of power poles in power distribution system & minor revamping of distribution, 
Airport. Prince Rupert B C: A C McEachern Ltd, additional development of Airport 
(Digby Island). Saturna Island B C: M & G Construction Ltd, construction of single 
dwelling (Strait of Georgia). Vancouver B C: Hall & Dixon Construction, construc- 
tion of remote receiver bldg & related work; Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, 
Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Gilpin Construction Co Ltd, additional development 
of Airport. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd, repairs to fender boom No 20. 
Welland Canal. . 
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PRICES AND THE 


Consumer Price Index, July 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.1 per cent from 127.6 to 
127.5 between the beginning of June and 
July this year. A year earlier the index 
stood at 125.9.* 

The decline was due to lower indexes for 
food, clothing and other commodities and 
services. The household operation index 
was unchanged, and the shelter index was 
up fractionally. 

The July indexes reflect the effect of 
changes in provincial sales taxes in New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island. 

The food index moved from 120.8 to 
120.5, a decrease of 0.2 per cent in the 
month, to stand slightly above the July 
1959 level of 119.2. Lower prices were 
reported for potatoes, tomatoes, bananas 
and cabbage. Meats were generally higher, 
and egg prices rose from 47 cents to 52 
cents a dozen. 

The shelter index index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 143.8 to 143.9; rents were un- 
changed but the home-ownership compon- 
ent moved higher. 

The clothing index edged downward 0.1 
per cent from 110.9 to 110.8 in response 
to sale prices for women’s spring coats, 
cotton piece goods and some price decreases 
for items of men’s clothing. 

The household operation index was un- 
changed at 123.0 as higher prices for coal, 
electricity, some new models of appliances, 
household supplies and utensils and equip- 
ment were balanced by sale prices for fur- 
niture and lower prices for fuel oil and 
some appliances. 

Lower prices for new passenger cars, 
gasoline and radios offset higher prices for 
newspapers and phonograph records and 
the other commodities and services index 
declined 0.1 per cent from 137.7 to 137.6. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1959) were: food 119.2, shelter 141.7, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.7, 
and other commodities and serviecs 134.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1960 
Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between May and June.t Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in Halifax, Winnipeg and 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 


COST OF LIVING 





Saskatoon-Regina to 0.7 per cent in Ottawa, 
the Saint John index was unchanged, and 
declines of 0.1 per cent and 0.3 per cent 
were recorded in Edmonton-Calgary and 
Vancouver, respectively. 


Food indexes were higher in seven cities 
but down in Saint John, Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver. Shelter indexes showed 
mixed results: five increased, two decreased 
and three were unchanged. Clothing indexes 
were up in six cities, down in two and 
unchanged in two regional cities. Household 
operation indexes were higher in eight of 
the ten regional cities, unchanged in one 
and slightly lower in the remaining city. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
were also higher in eight regional cities, 
unchanged in one and down in the other 
regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Ottawa +0.9 to 128.6; Montreal 
+0.6 to 127.8; Toronto +0.4 to 130.2; 
St. John’s +0.3 to 116.2*, Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 123.7; Halifax +0.2 to 127.0; 
Winnipeg +0.2 to 125.0; Vancouver —0.4 
to 127.7; Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 123.2. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 128.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) for June stood at 2519: 
slightly above the preceding month’s 231.3 
and last year’s figure of 230.6. During the 
month increases in three major commodity 
groups offset decreases in the other five. 


The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 2.0 per cent from 241.1 to 246.0, 
and was the principal cause of the rise in 
the general wholesale index in June. The 
non-ferrous group index climbed 0.3 per 
cent from 179.7 to 180.3; the vegetable 
products group index was slightly higher 
in June. 

Lower crude oil and coal prices led to 
a decrease of 0.5 per cent in the non- 
metallic minerals group index from 185.5 
in May to 184.6 in June. During the same 
period the iron products group index de- 
clined by 0.3 per cent from 256.6 to 255.8 
as scrap iron and steel prices dropped 5.5 
per cent below the June 1959 level. The 
textile products group index declined 0.2 





*On base June 1951-100 
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products and wood products each recorded 
decreases of 0.1 per cent or less. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1960 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) rose to a record 126.5 in 
June, 0.2 per cent higher than the May 
index, 126.3. The June index was 1.6 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


responsible for the increase, even though 


they rose less than normally for the month. 


The food index rose 0.5 per cent during 
the month. All other groups were un- 
changed or only slightly higher. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) remained unchanged 
at 110.3 between mid-April and mid-May. 





The 50th anniversary of the opening of 
the first national employment exchanges in 
Great Britain under the Labour Exchanges 
Act, 1909, occurred on February 1. 

Beginning with 62 offices on February 1, 
1910, by the end of that year there were 146 
offices receiving a total of about 50,000 
vacancies a month, and filling about 40,000. 
Placements reached a record figure of more 
than 2,700,000 in 1938. 

At present there are a little more than 
900 employment exchanges and more than 
100 sub-offices and branch offices. 

With the introduction in 1911 of 
unemployment insurance for some 2,000,000 
workers, the labour exchanges became 
responsible for issuing unemployment 
insurance cards and for paying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit when claims were 
made. 

In the early years of the exchange service, 
the number of employment exchanges 
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steadily increased until the whole country 
was covered by a network of local offices. 
In recent years the employment exchange 
machinery has been continuously adjusted to 
meet current needs. 

The full employment that has continued 
since the last war has meant that unemploy- 
ment has been mainly confined to certain 
areas, although within some of those areas 
it has been fairly severe. In such districts, 
the exchanges help those willing to move to 
other parts of the country to find work, by 
paying fares, lodging allowances, and the 
cost of moving. 

Today the employment exchanges, to- 
gether with the Professional and Executive 
Register, the Technical and _ Scientific 
Register, and the Nursing Appointments 
Offices, provide an employment service for 
the whole range of employees from profes- 
sional and scientific workers to unskilled 
labourers. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (Numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 1942. 


Annual Reports 


1. CrviL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Report, 1959. London, 1960. 2 parts. 


2. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Board. Report for 1959. Winnipeg, 
rO0-. Pp.29. 


3. Nova ScoTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 
71959. Halifax, Queen's Printer, 1959. 
(2 are R 

4, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE AND LABour. Fourth Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1959. [Charlottetown, 1960?] Pp. 34. 


5. St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
December 31, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960) Pp. 30. 


Economic Conditions 


6. GILMOUR, DONALD R. Developing the 
“Little’ Economies. [A survey of area 
development programs in the United States. 
New York, Committee for Economic 
Development, 1960] Pp. 200. 

Describes economic development programs of 
public and private agencies in the U.S. during 
1957 and 1958. 

7. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1959. Bangkok, 1960. Pp. 169. 


8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FOR Europe. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1959; Including Studies of the 
Economic Significance of the Public Sector 
in Some Western European Economies and 
Development Problems in Southern Europe 
and Ireland. Geneva, 1960. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

9. U.S. ConGcREsS. JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE. January 1960 Economic Report of 
the President. Hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the 


United States, Eighty-sixth Congress, Second 
Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304 (79th Congress). Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 16, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Poesia 


Employment Management 


10. NORGREN, PAUL HERBERT. Employing 
the Negro in American Industry; a Study of 
Management Practices, by Paul H. Norgren 
[and others] New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, 1959. Pp. 171. 

Discusses management practices of 44 Amer- 
ican companies employing Negroes. Includes 
such topics as recruitment and selection, place- 
ment and orientation, job progress, on-the-job 
relationships and the factor of unions. 

11. OCHELTREE, Keiru. Reducing Sick 
Leave Abuse. Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1959. Pp. 36. 

Examines sick leave practices and problems, 
present systems of control, and suggests new 
approaches to sick leave control. 

12. PHeLes, ORME WHEELOCK. Discip- 
line and Discharge in the Unionized Firm. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1959. Pp. 149. 

Deals with industrial discipline in the union- 
ized firm where discipline must conform to the 
requirements of a union contract. A good deal 
of the material in the book is taken from 
arbitration awards. 


Industry—Location 

The following eight surveys were prepared 
and published by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch of the Department of Industry 
and Development of Alberta in 1959 and 
1960 in Edmonton. 

13. Alix. Pp. 12. 

14. Boyle. Rev. 1960. Pp. 10. 

15 Evansburg- Pp 11. 

16. High River. Pp. 18. 

17. Hinton. Pp. 16. 

18. Mirror. Rev. 1959. Pp. 11. 

19. Stony Plain. Rev. 1959. Pp. 12. 

20. Waskatenau. Rev. 1960. Pp. 12. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

21. Pritt, Dents NoweLvi. The Law 
versus the Trade Unions, by D. N. Pritt and 
Richard Freeman. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1958. Pp. 128. 

A survey of British labour legislation along 
with comments on various legal cases involving 
labour unions. 

22. U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
REPoRTS. Summary Guide of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
Washington, Dept. of Labor, 1960. Pp. 8. 
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Labour Supply 


23. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY AGENCIES. Proceedings of 
the 23rd Annual Meeting, Charleston, S.C., 


October 12-15, 1959. Washington, 1960. 
Pp. 80. 
24. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 


COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. 
Report of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems pursuant to 
S. Res. 196, 86th Congress, together with 
Minority and Additional Views. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 194. 


“The report...contains recommendations 
which the committee believes will help eliminate 
persistent unemployment in certain places and 
among certain workers.” 


Labouring Classes 


25. BirD, DILLARD’ EUGENE. The 
Guarantee of Work and Wages. Ann Arbor, 
University Microfilms, 1958. Microfilm 
copy (positive) of typescript. Collation of 
the original: vii, 307 1. Thesis—Ohio State 
University. 

A critical examination of guaranteed annual 
wage plans. Includes several case studies. 

26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Canadian Labour in the Struggle against 
Employment Discrimination. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 11. 

Describes the efforts and accomplishments 
of the labour movement in Canada in fighting 


discrimination in employment. Includes ten 
short case histories. 


27. GROGAN, WILLIAM. John Riffe of the 
Steelworkers: American Labor Statesman. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1959. Pp. 256. 

John Riffe (1904-1958) was last Executive 
Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, before its merger with the 
American Federation of Labor, and an official 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 

28. WORLD CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION 
OF OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS. 2d, BRUSSELS, 
1958. Proceedings ... Brussels, 19-24 May 
1958. [Brussels] Association des Industriels 
de Belgique [1960 ] Pp. 604. 


Sponsored by the Association des Industriels 
de Belgique and Association Nationale pour la 
Prevention des Accidents du Travail, with the 
co-operation of the International Labour Office. 


Social Securify 


29. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERV- 
IcE. People and Work; Co-operation for 
Social Welfare in Industrial Communities. 
Preparatory Studies for the British National 
Conference on Social Work at the Victoria 
Rooms, Clifton, Bristol, 10-13 April 1960. 
London, 1960. Pp. 74. 


30. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
CouNcIL. Preparation for Retirement; or, 
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Adjustment to Ageing; a Report. London, 
National Council of Social Service, 1959. 
Pp. 18. 


31. SocriAL SECURITY CONFERENCE. IST, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., 1959, Papers 
presented to the Canadian Labour Congress 
First Social Security Conference, Niagara 
Falls, November 30, December 1-2, 1959. 
Ottawa [1959] 1 Volume (various pagings). 
economy. 


Contents: A Unified Concept of Social 
Security, by Arthur J. Altmeyer. Social Security 
in Canada today—its Gaps and Deficiencies, by 
John S. Morgan. Health Insurance: its Pros- 
pects in Canada, by Malcolm G. Taylor. Volun- 
tary Programs to Meet Current Health Needs, 
by Leonard S. Rosenfeld. Private Plans: Pre- 
sent Problems, Future Role, by Samuel Eckler. 


Women 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Occupational Histories of Married Women 
working for Pay in Eight Canadan Cities. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959 [i.e. 1960] 
Pp. 74. 

Prepared for the Women’s Bureau by the 
Economics and Research Branch. 


An analysis of the work history of a sample 
of married women from their first job to the 
present. Includes several selected individual 
work histories. 


33. COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE HoME. Housework with 
Satisfaction. Edited by Mildred Wheatcroft. 
London, National Council of Social 
service, 1960..Pp: 77. 


34. GLENN, HoRTENSE (MCCLELLAN). 
Attitudes of Women regarding Gainful 
Employment of Married Women. Ann 
Arbor, University Microfilms, 1958. Micro- 
film copy (positive) of typescript. Collation 
of the original: viii, 81 1. Thesis—Florida 
State University. 

Based on a survey carried out in a small 
southern U.S. community among 247 women. 
The concensus of opinion was that it was all 
right for a married woman to work if she 
had no children; if she disliked housework; 
if her housework didn’t keep her busy; if she 
preferred associations with people outside the 
home; and, if she had no dependents. Most of 
the women interviewed disapproved of employ- 
ment for mothers of pre-school children. 


35. INTERNATIONAL WOMEN WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE, GENEVA, 1959. Minutes of 
the International Women Workers’ Con- 
ference . .. held in Geneva, . . . 19-22 
October, 1959. Geneva, International Union 
of Food, Drink and Tobacco Workers’ 
Associations, 1959. Pp. 112. 


Representatives from fifteen countries attend- 
ed this conference which was sponsored by the 
International Union of Food, Drink, and 
Tobacco Workers’ Associations. Some of the 
items on the agenda were: international trade 
union work for women; problems of trade union 























work for women; equal pay for equal work; 
and, the ILO and women workers’ problems. 

36. RUSHER, ELFRED, MAXINE. A Study of 
Women in Office Maangement Positions, 
with Implications for Business Education. 
Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1958. 
Microfilm copy (positive) of typescript. 
Collation of the original: x, 173 1. Thesis— 
Ohio State University. 

The author examines the characteristics, 
duties, basic problems, traits necessary for 
advancement, opportunities for promotion, and 
educational background of women employed 
in office management positions. 

37. U. S. WOMEN’s BuREAU. Programs 
and Services of the Women’s Bureau; How 
to use them. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. [16]. 


Miscellaneous 


38. EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREATER 
Cuicaco. Industrial Relations Survey, 
February 1960. Chicago, 1960. Pp. 24. 

39, GreAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 


EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The _ Scientist. 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 48. 


: Partial Contents: Introducing Science. Scien- 
tists in Varied Roles. Some Aspects of Science. 
Qualifications and Training. Careers for Women 
Scientists. Fields of Employment and Pros- 
pects. :To be a Scientist? 

40. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 17th, KNOXVILLE, TENN., 1959. 
Proceedings of 17th Interstate Conference 
on Labor Statistics, July 7-10, 1959, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Statistics, 1960. Pp. 200. 

Some of the topics discussed at this con- 
ference were price statistics, their construc- 
tion, and the analysis of their movements; man- 
power and occupational statistics; and, quality 
control of statistical measurement. 

41. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ice. Help for the Hanicapped, an Enquiry 
into the Opportunities of the Voluntary 
Services. London, 1958. Pp. 114. 


42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Small Orders: Problems and Solu- 
tions, by Earl L. Bailey. New York, 1960. 
Pp. 36. 

Describes the different types of small orders, 


the problems involved in handling them and 
five methods adopted to solve the problem. 





Output per man-hour in the private sector 
of the United States economy increased dur- 
ing the years 1947-58 at an average annual 
rate of 3.1 per cent according to one 
estimate, and 3.5 per cent according to 
another. These estimates, which are based 
on data obtained from different sources, are 
given in a report issued by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, entitled “Trends in 
Output per Man-Hour in the Private 
Economy 1909-58.” 

One of the sets of data used in the study 
was gathered by the Bureau and supple- 
mented by data obtained from _ other 
sources, and the other was taken from the 
census statistics. .The higher of the two 
estimates given above was based on data 
obtained from the latter source. Both 
estimates are calculated according to the 
constant dollar value of the gross national 
product for the private sector of the 
economy. 

The most remarkable feature of the post- 
war period was the striking performance of 
agriculture, in which productivity increased 
by more than 6 per cent a year. In non- 
agricultural industries the average gain was 
2.4 per cent based on BLS data and 2.9 
per cent based on census data. 

In the nonagricultural sector productivity 
increased by 2.9 per cent in manufacturing 
and by 2.3 per cent in non-manufacturing 


during the period, calculated on the basis of 
the BLS data. 

The annual average changes varied con- 
siderably from year to year, ranging from 
almost nothing to nearly 8 per cent. During 
periods of economic expansion, the report 
points out, gains were above average; they 
were below average during periods of 
stationary or declining activity. 


The report also deals with output per 
man-hour during the last 50 years. During 
the period from 1909 to 1958 output nearly 
tripled being equal to an average increase of 
a little less than 24 per cent per year. The 
acceleration shown during the more recent 
period is stated to have been due principally 
to the performance of agriculture. 


Among the factors in the long-term 
growth of output per man-hour given by 
the report are: advances in technology, in 
plant and equipment per worker, and in 
electric energy used per man-hour, research 
and development, and the growth of clerical, 
professional, administrative and other non- 
production workers in manufacturing. 


During the period 1947 to 1956, while 
the number of persons engaged in private 
industry increased from an index number 
of 124 to one of 135, the index of total 
plant and equipment employed increased 
from 126 to 182. The index of equipment 
alone increased from 143 in 1947 to 264 
in 1956. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-i—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 21, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





























Peek. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 
BothiSeresin. deere teers ony fetes aber 6,391 121 44] 1,780 2,379 1,104 566 
Noricultural?.. ea ees aes 682 = 58 124 171 297 29 
INonéAericul tural seen hia. ee ee 5,709 118 383 1,656 2,208 807 537 
Ma lesyyt ots? 5.3 oe Bee. A Oe 4,752 102 339 1,336 1,714 832 429 
PAO TICULENES Le nent air eine see eee 636 = 55 121 159 212 26 
INon=Aericulturalaeremii en ener 4,116 99 284 1,215 1,555 560 403 
HGINAIOS eee mann sn amit aetna GRE Me Cae 1, 639 19 102 444 665 272 137 
A ericultural ss. poe ee Soe eh OR 46 bs a 3 12 25 be 
Non=Aonicul turalls 4. ieee cieb el ee 1,593 19 99 441 653 247 134 
AITAGES <5 Merete. Jaks fo Ree ot oa 6,391 2A 44] 1,780 DEY!) 1,104 566 
TAS OSV GATS 2 See en Pe ey ec ee 589 14 46 201 193 99 36 
QO-D4 Ky eaT see oie, SA. wm een err eee 813 Pil 59 260 272 136 65 
DOA NCAT Biz), Reve fA tid: | ste sets «< 2,943 55 182 817 1,119 495 275 
AN=G4 VOATS eee Pence ee 1,818 29 135 453 702 327 172 
GS sVeCarsand OVvelseaet hee. cee arent 228 ~ 19 49 93 47 18 
Persons with Jobs 
PATISLATUS TS TOLD Serer tener tier rae 5,992 92 410 1,630 2,268 1,067 525 
Mailesst ae.com eee eae Lee ee 4,402 73 310 1,203 1,621 799 396 
iHemales, ...qehivaitve: < serie tins sete 1,590 19 100 427 647 268 129 
Noriculturalseen pert ase eee eter 675 a 58 122 168 296 28 
INKoyeMeratendkiengayh 285. 82 PR Boks Oe 5,317 89 352 1, 508 2,100 771 497 
Paid Workersnaaatee ss ees ee pees 4, 887 73 324 1,367 1,949 723 451 
RIES MMe, Se Ree eae een ae 3,443 55 234 978 175352 492 332 
enialests.cc eer ee er ee 1,444 18 90 389 597 231 119 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes:asesoe eae cee een 399 29 (1) 31 150 111- 37 41 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both’ Sexesee 5, sme cette cee oaks 5, 368 154 468 1,549 1,758 909 530 
Males.) Stier. fit. Sea. tem oe ee 1,109 43 107 308 329 193 129 
Hemalesy. x Hb.0 oe ny eae ee 4, 259 111 361 1,241 1,429 716 401 








*Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 21, 1960 April 23, 1960 May 16, 1959 
a Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(2) Work(!) Work(2) 
OES | Es Ee | | ae Se ee ‘ 
Mintallookine for wOrke, seca. see ee oe ele oe 431 416 547 523 364 349 
UN OUL RODS tee tee ecrersis cicste sions cislcolersuetsioias 399 385 Bild, 494 33: 321 
fmiclerslomontie «a4. cence oo 75 —- 90 — 61 — 
j= Serle jqadeaowda eomeados some 119 —_ 174 — 102 —_ 
Ameer (SETTNOTL GELS tee aterciete caters erelete sieves sire 135 —_ 191 — 99 — 
EEO TMOMELIS ae, farce tievsistcusiaiesieys-o 50 — 43 -— 50 — 
Se saaKOroRH OSes ores Sle O me IanD Te e — 5 — 10 — 
HORM VELN eee tee a nceare cio site sle's 13 — 12 — 12 — 
\ivioysl eeG kn a eek SNe BS COB Gnomon gars 32 31 30 29 3 28 
Lie Une lhits Gaomeeuce scene monooo on 10 10 s * * * 
HSA OUTS serete ere tte ci clea oetelevs eanicre tsvesct > 22 21 21 21 21 20 














Ne ee SS eS Se eee 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total” column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 









































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 
aan and M een ey C P bli ee ee pups Totals’ 
ont os anu- torage onstruc- uble : : 
Mining facturing B and — Forestry tion Utilities Trade pusludne ate date 
aatioue - ment) | Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 BR2 iil 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 ‘114,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 ols 263 2,263 3,954 673 115, 996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1, 463 302 2,527 4,821 TO) Veh 
1959—May..... 45,2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 ideo 626.0 | 1,218.4 191.7 | 1,482.3 
June..... 46.5 429.2 Ny I, doh poacdlles bauasudellbosbunbceol poomioes|lacgoo sons an aipopt. 1,527.4 
AllViowcnd 47.2 419.0 Ue Whe. | se armen eral agian eaten! (oi taee ere N! jom amined sl its cise cid (irene 1,505.5 
PATIO hos 46.4 APA il 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 | 1,211.3 195.1 | 1,515.4 
Sept.. 47.0 433.0 is aM ae eine etnca sil averans tera sass tome alah | ania sm eee eo et 1,549.6 
Octne- 47.0 434.0 RHODE oon ae avo ool od some G miro ler oern ro Goel eieoeics cro ctu Ig ig ene 1,545.2 
INOVes 5. > 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 | 1,230.1 197.3 1,510 8 
ID ecer a 46.1 419.9 TD fl Ave weer lager aeeetd| lon ot ecard pocedueS| boos unObU noc outro 1,482.1 
1960—Jan...... 46.0 418.8 TG BY Woe SII te See terol ie ain Sign ol anos 6 ct Wei ore cacgot (AC aie 1,458.7 
Reb... 3% 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.47 296.5* 74.7* | 634.7*| 1,243.3* | 204.4 1,461.1 
March...| 46.7 421.2 Uy a ag Ree sk ard Leming ast tana gl Sala wr me > he S* MeN a TERN 1,462.6 
ADELE ee fe 44.0" OY hee {ARE Oe NBR Re ee Sat ta Loe meee Meme hee eet renee es 1,486.6 
Mayt....| 45.3 426.5 area alee ie eet el aa wart de oie ge one a [tie a RS Pe OP 1,525.8 
ee cee a 





1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-i to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at May, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,767,123. Tables C-=4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-=3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C=1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


a a a. 
SSS 0_.000c—moeoee006——6—6—6 6 —6—0—0—6—6— — SSS 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! A Index Numbers (1949 = 100) , 
- TTT Too |, Average |———_—_________________| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


EXmploy- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 








Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOS, «nc cercrn stern ney meses are 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
DOBG) tate egeee ort. See ier 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
OD 7 Sec a ee eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TODS SVG creche ei cwebreie cen deaete 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959) 7, ee ee eae 119.7 20520 V7.0 73.47 PLU AL 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1959 
Misys Orie eo aeee deer ee 119.6 206.3 W718 73.82 oli ee 195.2 ioe 76.20 
UNE cette eta ae pete ise 212.8 171.6 “ere ga 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
ULV eee ae ernie 123 e 212.4 VAlws 73.76 ee, 194.6 171.8 75.56 
PACIIEUS Lael re itrs cure eat 124.2 2iae3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 Gales? Wook 
Nepverl DeLee ee eee 125.6 218.3 ono 74.30 bie 202.4 nWhojte| 76.43 
Octobenine tere ew a, 124.4 Dies igs 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
INovemibermus. Hass eee ae 12138 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Mecemibers a) 5. hoaeeseo< 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
JANUATY a. .niceneee eee 115.1 202.2 174.9 Tor ks 108.6 194.4 Ay boop 77.90 
Pebriary = soa0 ce ee 114.6 202.0 175.4 (0.380 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
WIEN fol gm aie Seg Sait = BAe 114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 oben 177.5 78.04 
ANS LL: PRU aes A eee tee 114. 8* 204, 2* 176.9 75.98 108.9* 196.5* i/Sean 78.40* 
Mit Teoe a rn ae ee Oe oe 118.8 209.6 75.0 D288 110.6 198.0 177.0 77.83 
es ns ls Oe 


‘Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TrcunicaL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Se 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ 

Provinces : , 
‘Sanath Bie lan Ahan bowen a eo osasisone acodumaoscGur 107.5 105.4 107.2 68.02 66.90 65.13 
rinCen award! USAT. (2. cais cre oe ses els oriole ls eon 114.9 114.4 108.7 56.95 52.75 55.63 
Nova Scotia...........scee sees seen cette eee e ee ee ees 87.4 92.8 94.0 62.74 62.97 59.88 
INVESOMS UDI Wd Chota. a.sts « clereiciaisis = 2) <\cicisiaceiaiele oe wis yocelurmihel= 90.0 96.3 91.2 63.05 63.51 60.05 
Quebec, ...... 2. cence rece r ree ee nese cess enc ewes 113.5 112.3 Lae oma 72.70 70.55 
TEP ts Ns BSI He Ge URIS Golo MO GO On Oto Bawa 117.5 116.9 118.5 78.67 77.99 75.98 
VERT TEO DA ton tet tetesersicks i Siele:tlcusrs) sis oilelRiete «00s: ake atekele oe 106.4 105.0 107.6 71.05 70.78 69.38 
RSC POLIGIVENIL iets c ccle aCanie, deka ice owl e ae a) s)elb «) sheohsieiorel 119.8 115.6 124.0 71.34 71.39 69.22 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.7 146.0 146.2 76.96 77.42 75.00 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............-- 114.6 113.0 114.5 83.24 81.96 80.02 
COAT OAT Bie sane fet kobe Aese Sicko OMEIRIOG cists Gao ere 114.8 114.2 115.7 75.98 ipiou 73.26 

Urban Areas 

ih TESTED seine RS 6 BIGS Gb ore Cnc Cicece ICID, Sicha ocene ae o.com 121.0 114.4 119.5 56.19 55.41 55.41 
S\chi@ighae Woe 48600000 0605 ou. CODES da. cciniEor mag Cc Sa 72.3 91.4 86.5 76.23 76.81 73.42 
[ETL WWVESS Sa 2 allG 4 QOS FREER CRG 0 OI COPARREIE STO. ORIG OSC Ce 113.7 118.6 115.0 61.57 62.45 59.83 
US NYE P0786 Sok GEG BEI Beis Onlc CIREIOIRIE. od SoIneroM Ini sinin Gipaos. 92.9 91.5 96.1 59.60 59.45 56.76 
Rrra TTteL O FITIois ete tele, ccke. ccieie cabeis re ie» tia tata o:6 cise is sraiers i a/oye 100.6 110.0 92.2 60.54 62.38 56.65 
TICOULINII-JONGULETC, «2 .- cles oo ce v1 vucle woe v0 0 oe miclnieies 115.9 109.8 105.2 89.34 88.89 87.05 
VME C eich ccleleieiets eievcte «clei wisie oii oialeye siminie’e mimic. evs olelo oies 108.4 106.4 109.1 64.09 63.38 61.82 
VER EEOO KO eee ie ec cle eiclels, oleleis| sicie «lee sValelain sis sieisielels) elles 97.3 98.0 99.9 63.68 62.99 59.41 
BVI AN Ae ected + -(cleie elerseitle ele Scie Mle ta ol~ «vie '* whe slole iaie 101.5 102.5 94.2 83.87 80.91 79.08 
MOE MEL VET citarc © cleo tlche sicbe eis dis Stel agiiis <0. ce alereiolnis eer 110.8 109.0 112.4 68.71 68.32 67.49 
MB AETV OTIC VEL Weiss, s c o1afieresslee.»: #d.e.sie/¢ Se 8 e.si nse oye eheia erste 74.0 74.8 Phe 61.45 60.95 60.67 
Wiest heel Gi e4h.4 AMIR Beko Bea ener tore une Sener ens et Chane ae 122.4 120.2 122.6 74.65 74.11 71.65 
MOV Mer OL EL TELUS oe tlee a alec steve ciale = sale veuntanielarese sip: sislis ntahs = o/e 121.0 118.7 121.0 69.64 69.45 7.64 
[GER ly pate ob eID Dito DOO Dero tic ODI Iocan Gor 108.7 108.0 110.2 73.86 72.91 69.80 
Me Pe MO LOU Sneed os stnaittelelele 6 ele oiete pele Cvislcim 13 lel (ore 07.38 96.5 100.2 84.07 83.38 81.29 
Si GREE Aegan 6c See 0 BOBS DOO GOAOOG. pc UnbOin Cao Santi 185.3 184.4 179.5 92.36 86.36 83.62 
CASO WEY Sho ode c GRIND GIBBE DUS GG Ota. iac ie ta. charcac 128.8 127.8 129.1 78.80 (Bc20 76.49 
TE hey enc lh Wola RS 4 ies GRIEG Riek AG oO EIO Oct cee ier cia: Stas 112.4 Plt 110.5 84.53 83.94 81.12 
RATERCD AE ATINGB Sinc.cls c.creie cule + siderslssle te ote» © ole. elsie ava 109.2 109.5 110.8 85.88 85.44 83.39 
ey Pes heso s.carocccitie olnin He oe nielele gure e + «18 ol piel inns 95.8 93.1 97.1 79.27 79.57 Vit bap as: 
[Busing b S44 Ake dois Gethin Gin Dei aE ie nape RA ote 83.2 83.7 92.4 72.28 71.48 70.61 
Chitel Ville Gel a ott RIBS Om Sebo Oe pmIGc os adiomionan aro ox 1a 122.3 124.1 70.3 69.66 7.89 
UE Ee ote a eo ohne, site's sje.3a8 whale: a: isle w/o: sie slats loiets 113.9 WA 111.6 67.13 68.76 65.69 
GSH GINGER Be Sat dU NBR A OGL Bb Dan ad coineingn. tae cm.cicog 120.1 120.2 Mee 71.63 70.85 68.68 
Shia lov S hoe Poe pate DAOC O COO RIE Sita otic ieea Goce 143.2 142.4 136.1 89.82 88.82 87.04 
SIBSEAMTENITI SMT triers crete. ele cidiers s.cverefersiei eons aus (6)spiniievensiesai!0 91.8 92.6 91.7 68.29 69.49 66.81 
TLGT ONE, yore G 36S GOOD Oooh aor eto Oa a 122.2 121.5 121.8 71.16 71.09 69.24 
Peay TT Eee CET Tey ote ie elas 2 28 ane nies @e ips Staialere laze 125.9 120.5 107.3 101.90 97.20 94.91 
RV ATTA) SIEAE EES fol chess Guctei sucks 1 a) noire Mile a @ sii wrs sisuelels oj 78.0 78.2 80.7 86.69 86.23 82.95 
ELS COPINATIO © cis: thes diclvc cie-«isiiajet ne ole cree else shot 148.3 147.2 138.0 94.44 93.97 90.13 
MVEA PE eA TOIUG.)..cc os ce mec tle ces c soe emele gins 103.2 96.9 109.9 76.17 74.38 Wleak 
VINE DOD 0 cbse siete xo icln: ct. orele 0-0) eis/.c ol stmpalae ole’n » ste olsisieie'« 108.3 106.4 108.2 68.02 67.91 66.53 
SLT Weed BOAT Oe oS GR OS An OAGN CROCS CIO eae io ot parr 127.8 123.0 130.3 69.00 68.26 66.37 
SO aECHR OOS aoe) pelo 6 AGO. U sb Oe one Soo ago ac cura 133.2 126.2 130.0 67.30 67.26 66.16 
PVE ERNEST COM ete aie a) oaks: a ciate, 6 (ele. a4 ersee Sei ee 0: e/0 e olsielais) sss 179.7 lead A 180.4 72.36 72.26 70.43 
CULT eh nena git's d6e) 5 BU Diab oie GnInttic ” CIE iCD. Orc oS 165.2 162.4 163.3 72.45 72.30 70.12 
Re TTRINT OV opie Pete, cae ciaioyarete. daly oy sist se ehelavece sisreiwiels = eis isietoie 115.4 113.8 116.2 81.40 80.71 78.83 
Wn 2008 Bee ans <6 6 MBS ARG ene 6 Hee tc Sie dite ts oo 112.9 110.6 115.2 74.78 74.85 Waele 





TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Wages 


proplovmeptlnder Nnmbers and Salaries, in Dollars 















Industry Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 

Mining or oes ct ee aa eee aoe tee 113.5 121.8 129.6 94.29 94.35 $0.70 
Metalemining ar moc eee ne re omen 136.7 138.5 139.3 95.75 95.82 93.39 
Gold! Ste aten «is ak ee otek Se eee ees 72.6 72.6 72.6 75.44 76.44 74.18 
Other anieta le. c...6..-dap cee cavitary cr coe eee 196.4 199.9 201.5 LOZ aio 102.39 99.84 
UCI Sse. Satie eyrer: iho ee Tees inte aan oe een 74.3 97.2 90.7 95.96 95.39 89.85 
COaleRe Se Teen aaa athens Aaron baece ee BonD 49.6 48.5 69.97 73.29 69.96 
Oiband qaturalicas gas ge. oon meric pee: 254.2 302.1 256.7 110.27 111.01 105.38 
INOnatie Ga lise eee gO oe a knoe eshte eae cn: 123.4 118.3 15a 84.02 84.07 78.95 
Manufacturing) 0:1: 8s... sasames dies cae aes s 108.8 109.0 109.5 78.48 78.04 75.69 
Durablerscods.f. Preaek ee ee ee 114.6 115.0 114.9 84.35 83.74 81.32 
INon-durablescoods®. see. cek ay. ocean t ct ever 103.9 103.8 104.8 72.98 72.69 70.41 
Hood and beverages: asee <4 aus ae es 106.8 103.2 106.0 70.63 70.46 68.96 
Meat prOCuctsemme cet Gaerne che occeee 132.5 130.0 134.7 78.72 78.85 78.29 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 11.3 70.8 72.8 65.50 67.18 64.18 
Crainanalliproduetsynneees: ae eee eee 102.0 100.7 103.4 75.90 74.13 70.83 
Bread and other bakery products................ 108.9 108.5 106.9 66.72 65.71 66.28 
Distllediandanaltluquorss fess eae ane eee 98.9 97.1 101.0 92.99 92.05 87.89 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+-.... TELAT 89.2 99.7 Cs 71.76 69.97 
Rubber products: ah. fee acld. seeks cnn eee 103.7 105.0 103.3 79.95 79.71 79.15 
eather iproducts:..9.. (husees te. eee. Ae ee 81.2 84.8 88.5 50.60 52.41 50.11 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 87.8 92.2 95.6 47.49 50.05 47.48 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.9 78.0 19 62.37 62.28 60.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.4 70.4 76.1 59.20 59.05 55.00 
Woollen:zoods.> -t.. Sins. . noe. eee 60.5 62.0 57.5 57.88 58.18 57.81 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 83.4 84.8 81.7 68.87 68.69 66.62 
Glothinen(textilesand dum) sa. eee eee 88.6 91.3 92.4 48.58 49.19 47.07 
Menisvclouhing ss Pvatoen i. Pee a ee 88.9 91.2 93.8 47.25 48.19 45.98 
Womentstclo things ree a. eee een ne ete 96.1 99.0 97.1 50.35 50.70 49 38 
Knit: goods ees. ty). wee: eee ee eee 70.8 Gone 78.9 47 .96 48.50 46.22 
Wood productsy, :...-. tetra. duct eae ae hee 100.6 102.3 102.4 67.97 67.25 64.91 
A WaancspLanin geri) sae ee eee ah eee 101.1 103.6 102.9 70.66 69.71 66.92 
BRIN GO CR Perc tek Re cts bs ah ee 108.6 110.0 110.5 64.64 64.51 62.52 
Otherivoodiprod uchsesae ase tetera eee 83.5 82.0 84.5 60.87 59.67 59.27 
Raperproducteia..t coenee od: eee lk ae 120.7 119.8 120.5 90.11 89.69 86.85 
Bulptand ipanersmall sare vee eee er eee ee 121.0 120.0 121.3 96.86 96.61 92.88 
Other papersproductseeeen. sa. tea ae nee 120.0 119.4 118.5 eta) 72.80 71.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.1 123.4 120.1 85.28 85.39 81.90 
Jronvandesteeliproductss. sien sectarian ee eee 108.9 108.9 107.9 88.39 88.19 85.71 
Aoriculbunesinp | ein Gntsiesek eee een able eee 79.2 78.8 80.8 88.76 87.92 88.78 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 151.4 148.8 160.1 89.63 89.30 86.61 
Hancwarevcmid vOOlSMe 5 4.1.% bern eaneri nics ae 102.7 101.8 97.6 79.20 79.43 77.40 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 97.5 100.3 102.0 75.30 76.19 73.44 
Ton Castings? < .b.1 ae eee, ere tee ony eee 93.6 95.2 98.6 84.51 83.62 81.92 
MachinemyaIncdustriales ss. acme sk al eee 119.4 118.4 114.2 85.37 85.23 82.67 
[ejousaV HEA HON EKO LINAS. des Sone cece aes os sce UPS ES 126.0 115.1 100.81 100.31 97.71 
Sheet metaluproducts: ss sai. ee eee 106.6 104.3 109.7 86.43 86.59 83.91 
Wirerandawinre progucisee. a a.enmare eon enon 118.5 LORS 117.9 89.42 89.51 86.61 
Pransportaviom Equipments... see. 10e. hee ee 112.9 136 116.3 89.75 88.07 85.57 
Aareratbran departs: ae oe as a aeeee ee 239.2 240.0 262.0 94.23 93.80 88.32 
Motorivehicles: £99)... 4. peeks. eee 115.6 Way 111.2 99.65 95.57 94.08 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 109.3 110.6 115.0 88.61 87.28 84.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.6 63.6 69.5 80.13 78.93 78.15 
Shipbuildineandsreparring: ee ed) of eee 139.1 140.3 138.1 82.39 81.40 81.37 
Non-ferrous metal products........................ 128.6 129.1 124.2 88.89 88.36 85.71 
HN ia haya m, joyROXSUCU). Ae Gb yne ocaoccisooeuGsueoa cae 141.7 140.1 133.9 84.30 83.93 82.20 
Brass and copper products...............-...+... 102.9 105.6 111-4 84.19 84.05 79.57 
Naa reh eho lust wine ges Aes alls aes AoW noe 151.0 150.8 138.5 96.43 96.20 94.38 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 134.8 135.9 132.8 84.07 84.23 81.41 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 108.5 109.4 110.9 91.83 90.67 87.56 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 210.9 214.9 203.6 82.52 81.62 79.18 
Non-metallic mineral products..................... 138.2 133.9 140.0 79.74 79.86 78.34 
Clay productaiy. ve. wee te eee ee eee 92.7 91.5 101.9 74.78 75.35 72.66 
Glass'and glass productsa: ss as aeeeeee ose eee 148.9 146.7 144.4 DTA 76.63 75.69 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... IB 134.7 139.4 116.88 114.65 111.23 
Petroleum refinino weer eee eee eee 136.8 UGG), 7 142.1 117.59 115.59 112.08 
Chemical products: a 2. er eeey er nee ee Uae It Sie 126.6 90.17 89.74 85.55 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 119.8 119.5 118.7 79.98 79.51 75.32 
AClds,alicalis'and ealtseseeme meet mes eee 149.9 147.8 140.7 102.43 100.88 97.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 129.4 128.7 Zon 69.64 69.65 67.23 
Construction =- 5) tinea. eek eee eee 111.6 102.1 120.1 79.83 80.40 75.45 
Building and general engineering................... 109.2 101.9 120.0 87.49 87.76 82.81 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 113.9 102.4 120.2 67.79 68.43 63.61 
Electric and motor transportation................. 130.9 129.7 126.5 80.19 79.48 76.32 
Service ee eye eck ac PR Ks Pe ae 140.2 138.1 134.5 53.46 52.73 50.34 
Fotels-andresiaurantsseeee eee nn eee 126.2 124.4 123.0 41.22 40.98 39.97 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 115.1 111.8 HRI, 57.83 45.92 45.75 
Industrial composite .\.<.. ie. sateen wdee noes 114.8 114.2 115.7 75.98 73.37 73.26 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





































































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry —— — tiie —_ 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1960 | 1960 1959 1960 | 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
no. no. no. $ 
RENTERS ob Otros «i> He cai eieip pgeegs Paige oe ope oy 41.3) 42.2) 441.4] 2.12] 2.09 | 2.04 | 87.42 | 88.92 | 84.70 
Wiel jeanne tila ae oan Qe oer ob anne moeDorodr 41.5 42.3 42.0 2.19 2.16 2.13 | 90.87 | 91.30 | 89.44 
(SVB eh ER kt ae ies Bee ohn ea eee 41.9 43.3 42.9 IVEACHE 1.65 1.62 | 69.96 | 71.338 69.13 
OVE VaVE SEMGLER le. ¢ Ue ot Seereatcee > citeiee RO ceCaee A Sad One a Gulh 20390) eo. ob) wene2) | 19S.,70n|e9o.05. 1 962.720 
TES DISS. oo nese Our eRe ak Cee Soe epee cect Soc eed) Sale SOeg |e 2.000 1.97 (ede 90 |} 77-408 | S2eacn) (eae 
[Bla ON tee atom scien ne tdas sete 38.1} 40.9 | 38.9 Ns Nh) bares 1.72 | 66.36 | 71.65 | 66.84 
(Oil cuave laa anigel UPorven a hao ou. ve soc onto aor 39.5 | 438.1 39.7 P29 NW POMO Reon 22 Ole im |MOSeat ecole 
PN onirerin © teu eee ey peacge tte de mois queeistebe so dhaheveneigeaye ris 42.9 | 42.4) 41.9 1.88 | 1.90 | 1.81 | 80.60 | 80.45 | 75.76 
MANU ACCULING & fei. cee eee del oe deere sl: 40.5 | 40.5 | 40.7] 1.79 | 1.78 | 1.72 | 72.37 | 71.94 | 70.01 
iD ollewoyoskieudagassmooncoccoumomaen oosoC 40.9 | 40.7 | 41.0| 1.94] 1.93 | 1.86 | 79.24 | 78.60 | 76.38 
Nomedird ble rOOUS a. see cera. setae aii oars Sie 40.1] 40.3 | 40.3 1.63 | 1.62} 1.58 | 65.58 | 65.38 3.63 
Moodsand beverages)..d0-.. 0-2-2. - 40+ eins 40.4} 40.2 | 40.9 1.60 1.60 1.56 | 64.39 | 64.08 | 63.83 
Mert prOdUuCtS NO oticl isitties ps ss tae 89.9 | 40.2 | 40.9 Tats |) abate: 1.82 | 73.87 | 74.25 | 74.62 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 38.9 38.9 39.4 1.43 1.46 1.40 | 55.50 | 56.83 55.40 
‘Crainaraul lio cexe Wi Ctsae prcne gon oo. aanuin ate 41.9 40.7 | 41.1 1.69 1.68 1.62 | 70.77 | 68.47 66.68 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.2 42.0 | 42.8 1.44 1.42 1.41 | 60.50 | 59.67 60.20 
retitled la worsen. ciate. ceils 80.0 ie 38.50) 40:34) 2.02 |) 2.00 | 4.87 | 78.62)) 77.20) 75.46 
TIGA INGE). aa donae node o 606 cadet OoamoO aan 39.9)" $8.5) 3900 2.98 | 2.22 | 2.12 | 87.54) 85.5b.| 83.01 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............---| 40.0 38.7 39.6 1.80 1.70 1.62 | 72.06 | 65.82 64.03 
HUOIer PLOGUCES a4...) -- uaseido ve: sone 40.6 40.5 4133 1.82 1.83 le Oe ie Laie Ol) 73.94 
Tegner products .sse.ck os yee se corde © eles 37.4 39.7 39.6 1.20 1.20 17 4501) 47.61 46.13 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-..-| 36.5 39.6 39.4 1.16 1 Sit 1.12 | 42.38 | 45.68 44.03 
Oppenmleatwer PLOdUCtS tree... tle: 39.2 | 40.0) 40.1 1.30 1,30 1.27 | 50.93 1 52.08 || 51.08 
Toxtile products (except clothing).............| 41.9 42.2 | 42.0 1.34 1.33 1.29 | 55.91 | 56.09 | 54.04 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.4 40.7 40.1 SD oo 1.27 | 54.65 | 54.95 50.84 
Wieollente GO Snare es -ceeitst: fuerte rte reels 42.2 42.8 43.4 1.24 1.24 1.21 | 52.48 | 53.13 52.63 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............+-- 43.1 43.7 43.3 1.43 1.41 1.37 | 61.52 | 61.60 59.37 : 
@lothing (textileand fur)).os.5...--ea56sss2 200 38.0 38.6 30.1 1.14 1.14 1.10 | 48.18 | 44.04 42.00 
Men's) GloulattVeso5 sonocesdoseonnqncoucoruecr oe ee ml 37 6 | deta |) 1,159)" 2.12 [942.80 44.20.) 41.96 
\avonanyeierich @llone sb00Ks Ah hope ope deus 0 uO oom ona 36.8 36.9 BV intl (ieeall 1,22 1.16 | 44.68 | 45.05 43.63 
INT) ROIKG Epa dhoaaeonide co Aes ann Gnon oo ouOne 39.9 40.8 40.0 1.06 1.06 1.04 | 42.41 | 43.34 41,67 
“AW oroel AACE pence aqede a oonR Ucuboomer commer 41.0| 40.9! 41.3 | 1.58| 1.57 | 1.50 | 64.84 | 64.08 | 61.93 
Saw and planime millst ser saa ogee re terse. AOeR | 40.3010 40,449 1270.1, 1685p) 1.60 | 68.72 1° 67.51 64.84 
MN iET Gel Ones aicle ie cre ties so cielors aches cists iovere'= 41.7 41.9 42.5 1.43 1.42 1.37 | 59.51 | 59.59 58,13 : 
@pher- wooaimrocucts:. sqccdes. snc aa ela 42.1 42.2 43.1 1.33 1.32 1.27 | 55.82 | 55.62 54.89 
PADS DLOCUCUS. +) Geers assee ee laa aeito - tess 41.3 40.9 40.7 2.03 2.04 1.99 | 83.92 | 83.49 81.00 
Ipalplancl paper wads; caer espe « 41.4 41.2 40.6 als 2.19 2.14 | 90.17 | 89.98 86.74 | 
| Other paper products. +1). .0.c2-.- sees ne 4600.) AOS 10 141.00 01, 68. |aly63ul) D57 ||, 66/800) G5 .760) 0:64. 47 
| Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 39.3 | 39.6 SO rile eulOulme aeule 2.07 | 85.11 | 85.88 | 81.88 | 
elrontand steel products......2:4-0-.22-++- os. 40.7 | 40.7| 41.0] 2.07 | 2.06 | 1.99 | 84.07 | 83.95 | 81 62 
Agricultural implements.............-.+++: 40.0 39.9 41.8 2.08 2.07 2.03 | 838.87 | 82.37 84.73 
Fabricated and structural steel...........-. 40.4 | 40.4] 41.2] 2.04] 2.08 194 E82 488 [P82 Lone lo aon 
landware anGd tOOlS: secase de ees ees ec 41.6 41.9 41.6 ed ict 1.73 | 73.60 | 74.06 71.94 
Heating and cooking appliances............- 39.6 40.3 40.6 LTE eye eval 7ADROIE 4) BURG: 69.26 
HOM CASCIN PREM. «faa Ae «Pe phe tre eb cds be de 40.8 40.5 41.4 1.98 le Oi 1.90 | 80.76 | 79.73 78.46 
Machinerys Industrialie..:-)--ecs.0s9-+- 41.8 41.7 41.3 1.92 1,08 187 \ cOnloen (o.co Ueeot 
Primary iron and steel............---++++5: 40.4 | 40.2 40.3 | 2.41 9.40 | 2.33 | 97.30 | 96.67 | 93.94 
Sheepmmetal products. ...-:2+¢.+4+0 4-7-5 40.3 40.4 40.8 2.02 2.02 1.94 | 81.51 | 81.56 79.19 
*Transportation equipment.........--..-++++: Ades le 4027 40.9 2.05 | 2.04 1.97 | 84.84 | 82.84 80.68 
/Migotity annelehaclauggndeonoeccbedeesoober oe 42.8} 42.8 | 40.7 | 2.04) 2.02 1.95 || 87.22 | 86.35 | 79°24 
WGROTe AWS OWIE! EIT en hap ccunyciorin oa Dipiore eroiocioc oa 41.7 40.1 41.0 2.26 2.23 9.15 | 94.13 | 89.60 88.35 
: Motor vehicle parts and accessories........- 41.4 40.7 41.1 2.08 2.02 1.95 | 84.05 82.32 80.24 
| Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.7 39.3 39.6 1.96 1.94 1.93 | 77.85 | 76.48 | 76.31 
| Shipbuilding and repairing.............-++: Alene aint ll 1.97 | 1.96 | 1.96 | 80.87 | 79.74 | 80.18 
| *Non-ferrous metal products..............+++: 407 405) 40.41 2.05 |) 2.05) 1.98 7 83.51 82.92 | 80.20 
Alum PLOCUCHS wees tla atieileletee ss oes 41.3] 41.4) 41.4 1S 1.80 1°73) | 74.94 | aisale Wet 
Brass and copper products.........-.+--+++- 40.6 | 40.1 40.2 1.98 1.93 | 1.86 |°78.34 | 77.51 | 974.77 
Smelting and refining... /.........¢-:--:-+%: 40.4 40.3 | 40.8 | 2.25 | 2.26) 2.20 | 91.05 90.81 88.79 
| *Blectrical apparatus and supplies..........-. 40.2 | 40.4] 40.4] 1.83 1.84 17S lee. To | Val Ml eo 
| Heavy electrical machinery and equipment! 40.4} 40.1 39.7 2.05 2.03 TeOSuINR2 eT OLsoO mmeae 52 
i Telecommunication equipment.........+--: 40.6 40.3 40.2 1.66 1.64 1.61 | 67.23 | 66.26 64.85 
| Refrigerators, vacuum cleanersand appliances Oa |) EXO 41.4 1.86 1.88 174 73. 50M 1D. b2) | 2. lA 
\iiigey anavo Woke 16) Fe\t Seis Geto. oe Glo Diao p ipicmeeIor.o 41.2 41.2 42.0 2.00 2.02 1.96 | 82.40 | 82.96 82.40 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-. 39.8| 40.8| 40.4] 1.73 | 1.75 | 1.69 | 69.03 71.54 | 68.26 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-+- 41.8 | 41.9 | 42.7| 1.78 | 1.78 | 1.73 | 74.46 | 74.48 ho.18 
Glee VOGUCES nea o. «foldback oo <j ~ v cherstereron= 41.4 41.6 41.6 1.66 1.67 1.61 | 68.63 69.68 66.99 
Glass and glass products...........-.++0++: At von mab | Agedee 1,77 | 1.75.) 1.71 Vere 8 72.53 | 72.33 
Products of petroleum and coal.......-...--+- 41.1 40.9 41.2 9.54] 2.49 | 2.43 1104.10 101.82 100.12 
Gheinical products... ..... 0s. Jees we. seseee 40.9 | 40.7 | 40.8| 1.95 | 1.94] 1.84 | 79 64 | 78.97 | 74.97 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.2 40.2 | 40.3 1.50 1.49 1.43 | 60.52 | 59.83 | 57.48 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............++.+-- 41.1 40.6 41.0 2.24 2.24 2.17 | 92.08 | 90.86 88 94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... A oot 7 | Alea) 1.47 |, 1,465) .4.42 60.69 | 60.74 | 58.68 
CHUTS UI Hdd agains deoenee curue Dero cn0oe 39 1| 39.8 | 39.6] 1.97] 1.97 | 1.84 76 85 78.28 72 84. 
Building and general engineering...........--- 39.5 | 40.0] 40.1 | 2.18 | 2.12 1.99 | 84.32 | 84. v5 79.66 
Highways, bridges and streets...........---- ag antieg 41 88 5% 1.65 | 1.67 1:55) |60).22 65.82 59.81 
Electric and motor transportation..... Path sine 43.6) 43.4| 43.6 | 1.82 | 1.82) 1.74 79.29 | 78.79 iy fe 
DS LVL COMMU i. Aras siarabes aia ots a1 ie isx she ai Sins cinuwinversi0 = 39 6 | 38.9 | 39.6} 1.03) 1.03) 1 00 | 41.07 | 39.90 
Hotels-and restaurants. .....s.0.0.8...06-- 5 ss B09 Do hie BBaBul 8908+} ed. 01 1.01 | 0.98 | 39 65 39 02 | 38.62 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........--- 41.7 | 39.9] 41.4| 1.00] 0.98 | 0.97 | 41 52 | 39.56 | 40.12 











*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours & Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, DBS 








vera Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 














aura Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer] Average 
Ber Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
er ee Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Averazentg54.evepee.. tet meen 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

MonthlysAveracerd| 9504.00 2-0 kece cone 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 12233 

Monthly Average 1956.................-. 41.0 1.52 62.40 49.5 11.831 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958...........4:.+..-- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12531 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOGO” MAY. ROR dei ayels: fe sacsreee oer: At ike 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 

ADT Y=) rah ee Citak, Aiea bate ee 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

DLV ceetee a eres: eee 40.8 iyi 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

FAUST ter Manca ome eee 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

palsy aCe lonl] os 7 Ome a since Ree Saree ts 41.2 V2 Mla 170.4 127 134.1 

October eo ape en 41.3 1.74 71.68 LA. 7 128.0 134.1 

INovemibertter. 202. an acer 40.9 1.74 G10 170.3 128.3 132.7 

Wecemibens ae ee acs ote sheen. 40.8* 1.78 Mlso2* 17L3 127.9 133.9 

LOGO aniainye eee een. cee eee 40.7 NA 71.89 172.2 127.5 135.1 

ReDTUaAry Nae tet: 4 ey ee 40.4 ilSeays 71.49 Gls 127.2 134.7 

Mitr cle AW su eee ee, oes 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 126.9 135.9 

PRD PILLAR fort apsr aes tive a sete 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 OAs 136.0 








Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Scource: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 














Period —_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

July IO gs a |e ee A A cee ee Tet 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283, 043 
July PROD Pee os deer nen a 18,741 17,392 36, 133 12a all 77, 865 230,576 
July Ae OG. ne eee 2 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July LERLOD Gh ane adele eee ee 21,843 17,643 39,486 180, 521 85, 981 266, 502 
July Pee LOSS entra tere i 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
July TERRL9 D9: a a aa ee 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August i gael 159.0 ae A ar Pa 14,235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106, 965 292, 492 
September) ts 1059 geass ce ee 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268, 491 
October ee OSG oe. Se Pee 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160, 519 97,261 257,780 
INowemiber.) 1891959) a see ee 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December ol771959.ee. 40. ee eee 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137,855 502, 886 
January TER LOGO. ae orate eee cee 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Mebruarys pl i060.ce seen 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786,294 
March ie LOCO othe at ie h cok a 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April Me LOCO Ze has se oeees brace 10, 402 11,830 227232 652,107 182, 883 834, 990 
May D9: LOGO cate. ast ere 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June Io LOGO) ed eece cee Qe tie 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
July dee LOGO (Ge eee: ae ee 17,102 15, 883 32,985 258, 736 131,940 390, 676 


GB he Ne eg ek Og ee ee ee gi a a Tee | 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 
1960 (:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Change from 








Industry Male Female Total April 29 May 29 
1960 1959 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,087 312 2,399 + 1,148 + 203 
GEES UL YP eee soroard oo srel Riokereacetersiorerntaterabsts ale arove' cote o's 4,557 9 4,566 + 2,453 on 3335 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,191 52 1,243 — 49 + 66 
Meter SMiiriin pee mee th cee c cbercfo shake cersiclec spite divs Setepave.s 618 22 635 —-., 38 ~ 91 
LEIS LS ROME cheated cet are eiahs bURpoids cae wstoaeemaes 339 16 355 — 118 + 102 
Mons Meta leMiiningye accep tere. eirchtietelcusis siecetsaces 134 3 137 + 111 te 19 
Guartyine wOlayeand sand, letter .ne sae sitet 14 1 15 _ 2 _ 11 
HOS PE CHIN pap ciererot eee retcebels ede ow lo eros eapaate anere fetta ya.$ 91 10 101 _ 12,,; + 47 
Mani facturing cn msc och ¢ apaite setpeyi rere ctor aenaediee «ones 3, 564 2,000 5, 564 +, . 279 —,, 1,538 
MOO CStANG IBEVELA RES. lien icratsw's oles afslec cis cw sc elaleta-o 353 241 594 — 149 — 462 
Tobacco and,lobacco Broducts...3. a. <.c06.6 20. 3 8 11 ~ 1 = 17 
PUL DELME TO GUICLS <.09.$ rei cla vocre de sicianatne « octet + 25 13 38 + 5 fPo= 36 
Seat Mra COCUGESs, .i.4.ohetats. ioe o's leiate fo Giatele deine are onc 56 91 147 + Dif a 57 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 98 115 213 + 2 — 64 
Wilothmen (textile amGat utp pgm sess tects: icra etree sis 112 FER: 834 + 171 - 145 
WVOOUMELOCUCES Ai che ce rea ira hte clap esac eras: 305 60 365 _ 88 - 345 
Aer PrOCUCtR ate cstek « depet eiito cle laatesleratste cic siovaiees 128 49 Wit _ 14 ~ 88 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 169 104 273 + 84 _ if 
Iron eandroueel Crodietsnmaiesscccr it elas es sites 582 128 710 + a - 136 
sDransporcation. Li QuUIpMeNb.a..0..st-stade- «toes «= 461 64 525 a 49 = £f 
iNou-herrous Metall Products:.... 6 aca. «< te-- 207 66 273 _ 89 ~ 36 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 390 115 505 +) 2.) + 86 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............-.-- 126 37 163 +  .'03: _ 85 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................+- 61 9 70 + 22 _ 85 
Whemical Broducts 7.4 «gebi gts «(ect sivas a-10 ci pete se 363 103 466 =i 63°, + 114 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 2 75 200 + 2 ~ 27 
CORSE CEOM cy.natecoeh cee n es oh aisles peste nie Gusreysditete ee 1,730 100 1,830 + 191 _ 326 
Genera ln@ontractOrs. denis artes set oijsbersiate sere ABS 69 1,300 + 1387 195 
Bpecial rade Contractors. . <---[- vases os cee «i 499 31 530 + 54 -_ 131 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 1,370 336 1,706 — 168 _ 147 
MEAN SPOLCAULIONS syisein fen ates cpa ole a es cuales «2 928 140 1,068 — 391 _ 228 
RS GORA DG Aasee ees itso eas Skehere ete ole isthe ee raeavauaters.anehe 2 26 15 41 +, ~ 21 
OO MMMUNLCA GION Fo ah. cc solar pio lec fomiecomanicpeustece-s 416 181 597 + 206 a 102 
Public Utility Operation.........................4. 151 59 210 + 58 + 61 
TAU. oc vcueucl SE SRE Ree Oe SIs ee 2,509 2,482 4,991 + 246 = 242 
\qilavol ese kee 5 She Gee ne eas ace ai ReaPtee tac ORE 815 534 1,349 — 129 - 96 
LEV bevel Meee Pinar ieee ohoravo 0 te. usts Rie oot Tonayebann o Pereto ae 1,694 1,948 3, 642 + 375 ~ 146 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 774 866 1,640 + 244 a 13 
SS CLVICCHM o 7 cin niraG eels Rebnetakts oad Sawmnsad 4,197 11,405 15, 602 + 2,153 _ 779 
Comimunityoor Public Service. a.s.ne6 = ce oe « 715 2,416 Seis + 205 + 85 
Grow orn entaserviCes soci am ctrcicte sto ces cee eeer ere 1, 887 807 2,694 + 400 _ 232 
RNECren LLOM sel COs cre yle erie ion ier teres cisici> eee ave 92 117 209 _ 91 _ 133 
JSUISSSEUIS eval ee Soo dGd Sopeaace Some Ono oe aad 561 515 1,076 + 183 os 381 
IRPersOnaA lS VIGO sn fs clei elon sons ies sare a meet 942 (ay 8, 492 + 1,456 _ 118 
GRAN DTOTALS tence eecachoss emcees 22,130 17,621 39,751 + 6,555 + 646 


ce 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 2, 1960(') 





(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 





Registrations for Employment 





























Male Female Total Male Female 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 3,974 2,120 6,094 AL 2,386 
Glenical Workensasas. ae a-e eee aoe eee 1,421 3,968 5, 389 17,781 52,576 
Sales WOEKGES ane o. stiee 1 ereaae aaa oc aoe 1,498 1,168 2,666 7,537 17,945 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,499 rh Ia 9,610 34,938 23,540 
Saarinen. telereccelenes oer eg eas ere eee Duh ilavcneyecrme: 5 1,726 3 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log). 2,119 162 2,281 4,258 524 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 9,354 1,114 10,468 187,625 26,725 
Food and kindred products 
(imele tO DACCO) eck eraeie- eee eee 78 20 98 1,407 903 
Textiles, clothing, ebG.. #. -.- «<a: - 90 740 830 A BDO 16, 416 
Lumber and lumber products........ 4, 862 3 4,865 28,995 153 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 57 5 62 1, 206 599 
Leather and leather products......-.. 31 45 76 1,818 1, 827 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Ot ener edhe eee 9 722 De 
Mietaillw or kino w ree 0 me erases oe ce ee 529 25 554 17, 182 1, 267 
HWlectrical stescet<(h-ocge eran eb ve eae ry 5 176 4,081 1, 439 
Transportation equipment........... 2G) Aiactcameee tec 26 960 157 
Minin? -eereae ee SR Goer! yacmtecote oe 1S a erect ee 154 PAC Saad | iat sien et 
@ OnStruGtlOney. 2: cc cccmarc he =e SOLS Medecine 861 48, 800 6 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 744 14 758 83,744 62 
Communications and public utility. . BA!) en me. OF 3 39 1,042 7 
radeand. services. ots strat - ee tre 29 250 217 467 Dagan ZalOl 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,294 28 Gave 24,748 1,289 
Horemen.. ahs!) 2 Pees: ee eee 103 12 115 3,811 382 
APprenticess wn «6 .2:)-5 hagas idee cor ae BG: ll geergsices cs fore 56 7, 086 14 
Unskilled!Workerse..4.- 6 sear ee ee 1,902 567 2,469 126, 990 29,149 
Hood and tobaceG. aes were ae 58 81 139 4, 434 7,019 
Lumber and lumber products........ 146 4 150 16, 149 446 
Metalworking. 4.. 22 see eee 178 8 186 7,204 881 
@onstructiones. 5 eee eee CAS Del tee, SUP I ate 770 61,139 2 
Other unskilled workers............. 750 474 1,224 38, 064 20,801 
21,772 17,210 38,982 389,576 152,848 


GRAND TOTAL.............. 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


862 











Total 


11, 107 
70, 357 
25, 482 
58, 478 
1,729 
4,782 
214,350 


156, 139 
11, 453 
16,595 

8,085 
61,141 
58, 865 


542,424 


Lone 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Office 





ING WOU GIANG. en nck das oose steaks 


omer brooks get. ole ceek meee SAGE 
Re eum CULTS aA opeicts eee Pis Syoasge ope fesse! oR 
SST MED ONUINS Sroee says 6.6.5 sh Sires stu 2 Oe eke 


Prince Edward Isiand................. 


Charlottetown. ..}...Bee SSE...) 
STM TMC SLC OM ss ¢a eke HIE ass es ORR 


ING ALS COLLIN Etnies o6s MERE cc cocks. 


im hers eed ccccd ks cthenaat yas 


pha, Othe ties c ccd © ARE sees hs 
LAVerTNeAS: Beats. eo odes wes 
enit Ville tien ak «2s MB can cmos 
APVerDOO!SUER ses... -b «dete oe ape 
Ne pe GIBSZOW Es sctiyse nbs eee os celeste 
‘Shrygentag oul =”) eo See aes 5 Semeeciacae oie 
Shy (ClaleN As Sag AS oe ea 
MIDI E OM. v.74, PEM ois = res a RPO ae chs a 
Perr OLE Hee inter nares = brats anocare bau 


New Brunswick.....................-- 


IBAEHUTS Er MUR chee cbs Me dlee e rete 
Wamapoelltohs nde sash > eM or cea 
ED CL Tra INCA UOTINE TE chicncrs chore Ae server 
MirSd OriGhoueMm, . Ciuc ociec Swe is elton 
ETTORE PR: cracsh. crete leks dco aetacs 
Non CCORL MRE chu cctock. TR oh nan eee 
IN SRVCAS ELC SNM EO rs oh crsdece SEM gh orev 8 Gave 
erin CHNO MND POMP Bare foie fers MERA ole etcrmotatene 
SCM Steno ho Gisun.. Rh @ ocsiaisceer. 
CCERTeD ORE dt. SS OES RIE cot so Aa ae ae 
\WGraxe eyo fell = 4 at ee fons ov eee 


ODER CO eer E PP 5: 0F0'- ness Bebe rscie eg 


/Nibyane Bee) No 2 A eee ee oe Cxeeneeaines e 
INET SER eky os 96 cee Oe Ho ab aan ee 
BP rer ONICAIID Peleioss < h Se ae a seclee « 
IBERUDATNOISAE ofi<t fer tesdthak czy < ones 
TE\ivel ousted 0b: 4001, Seen eae.. rere mot 
@AUSAPSCALERN GS & oo cst MMOs ects ee 
(MAN Ot? BiB scene poe MER bes,» ees 
ONTO OUURILL OM Airs, ore :croys 1 Seeds acs 
(WO WANS VALOR. bor oe isrirmeicen wares are 
“Dis overe iy acd 2s SRR See eee 6 Cee ee 


i uRalakned WER, yA ea eeNee Seeks & o> SC ae te 
Tire sefetsyiata Ge, Aen eae oe oe Ree ee 
peels 2 Gee's Jae OO DIG Ghote -.< Aereeteaee? oe 


Ie ty Ute ete cte: oss sok Say aks oie wld oe 
ROMO MIOTO: MME cuits cathe -, Amero ocyagh ac 
ee N1GGe... Ce Ae sca: 1 Eee ees cites 
Rene RIGME IM cots stom fs tees 


Pa GOo eA eb des -ci-e crod y tester sas: 


Pe hae: d., Geet cic deal et crtecc lees 
Mecantie, Aeal .cc< f- Series «sss ee 
Mon tals aurieta nt cette 4° ocd a 
VL OnbIN AT Vaeeed Axi Ao tee, ockes ald oateae 
Mionibreal: ) sttcberysrs ts clan ce as creie +. 


[Rawaere CuUslO prance see serie oles 
i Ryaloysvaigr ilar) Oe ARIAS We > ueoRtoe ee 
PEUO WY .11 Aen ere diate ds « Sets dckagiay 
PEGSTA PAL NORM a de oo sisi there Beebba oa. ole toes 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 
EON MOLOSO NAME oc.s sole sted ters rusty 
te EL yvacinbhent sa. 4. sttenad. 1. fore ee 
SSP CATIA. ech hoc. bae s tebmaatte ee 


DGD tLe 1, AG Mic. nods 9 Seba ho aeractark: 
SLES alatbesi tp ih ARGC Aid 2 Seen arene 
PHCLDIOOKE ES ae aciee ales SRR sew ne oe 
(SLOT lk Aa UR pe a ESR 9 eee a 

















Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


— 


Previous 
Year 
May 28, 
1959 


578 
21 
3 
554 


a ee ae 


12,127 
2,092 


1,445 
947 


2,301 


Registrations 


Previous 


17,944 


5,180 
3,206 
Tote: 


33,024 
1,476 
2,118 


206,181 
3,202 
992 
1,272 
1,543 
1,809 
3,937 
2,513 
2,966 
609 
3,338 
2, 909 








Previous 


2,529 


eee erreesros 


SAAR RRR ROR NOMA LA ARE NPN HERERO ONO RNNAMANSASMEMANAN AE MANE 


nennnnnnnensnn ine lant Sone eRAn 


LESSEE ERIE SRL IIRL OETA NSS ENR ERE REAR R ASE EERE 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE ey 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Office 





Quebec—Cont'd 


NGVGGHOle coset Memeet ceo Com emmme 
Walley field $.t6 teen. oo Mee ne lek 
WiGboria walle sc. cetan dothercruneraisc oer 
Wille St.. Georges. ...c...ie e+ nee 


Beeville. ots wets aie se ee ote asc 
iBracebridges.c-.-+ vache sees caee 
Bram ptOms eae se -o cite pee cies tae 
IBY grnok Ho) (6 ae eee GRENIER och ten artes oc 
Brockville: Cer shea emasee nt acess 3 hee 
Warleton (ClACEs 2.5.0.8 eee eee eee 
Whathati eet oo ee eae eee 
(SODOULE F.5 Monat oh cidesoe ee hs eee 
Golline woods sce cn cueee mee ee ape 
ormwalll cess ccc tee BRE es ehh 
allots uaket eases 1 beck tee Dera e cine 


GANATIOOUC Ae Acca an ae ce 
GOdeTIGH. ¢ oko. <enieeeee cera 
Guelph. de eee eee 4 Roe ieee 
MT Intl COME eee oe cca te eee eee 
Pawikesburryect...2¢ cect er cess 
IWsipUSKASING ata: << coer cme trac crt 
WEN Ola. Fc ee pee eR st ee 
TENS UOMEG sees nee aca Dette stat eders 


Gio) AY 012] ay Acer GSO AEG eth CPI dic 
GATE CPOM a, sisuae oe treatises rst 
NGMaSa Vi paceee teres cee cee oe aes 
LIStOWGLS. eens tee ce eee eee 
ONGOM ke cet oe eee oe odes 
Lone Bran int Saseatecsee cette yer erecta 
Midlands. cet se ii. ¢ Pere aoe 
Nici pannees < cauis beetreverscenoe ee eeerare ences 
ING Poe ueldbRaqeehoelab es So,0-Goodae ac 
Niagara iialis) <a eeane pockets tee dae 
North Bayar nesses oe terres 
@alevillen vee 2. sob eee oie. sarees 
Orla dee es che eee os ogee 


Ottawa. fee casas ook ates Seer 


PATE SOUMCE IN cio of oe < ehiden 
PEI DEOK Gott eine sic <5, boo Mee ae ester 
Pertlic seen ers sae oe eee 


PICHON. he Mee snc ee es Mae aes 


Sarnian ss. + Setback ces Sosa ese 


Sturgzeom Wallsiv..; 5. dete os aoe 
Sud Durye. Ae ih cs es be Beare ore 
SP WIS OND UTS ee Lee sh, . Rteeaere < cotem 
AD UMAMOLIS., eee cso ie bc REE ane tes 
IL OLODGO hace ee esis s 6 Se a i eee 
Tren COW Ss. Bet Ges 23 che olor ole ele 
Weer Gon See... ob omens «eck tie 
Wallaceburgetew. «asks datearnce oogen 
Welland 


Bpan clone: specced ae cine 
IBY Uiholaty ber eSeaa ene eet harGeedencr 


HP he iP aches, ween are eae beeen ere tn Oe 


864 











Unfilled Vacancies (?) 














Previous 

(1) Month 
June 2, April 28, 

1960 1960 

28 19 
26 De 
35 38 
1,013 43 
10,441 10, 202 
ae 27 
58 43 
53 138 
177 104 
36 29 
116 125 
35 34 
5 4 
60 61 
59 40 
18 11 
134 239 
63 53 
16 29 
60 101 
106 191 
102 81 
40 61 
25 i 
31 54 
811 871 
15 25 
186 9 
56 74 
168 137 
ie 75 
102 130 
60 22 
11 24 
28 27 
603 595 
209 174 
30 16 
10 6 
4] 44 
60 83 
42 70 
73 86 
30 28 
131 99 
915 811 
(a! 55 
MS osc cee 2 
118 sal 
51 38 
158 126 
9 4 
403 437 
15 13 
34 45 
10 a 
259 182 
52 51 
109 111 
252 192 
119 102 
16 if 
16 68 
41 43 
25 19 
202 283 
26 24 
80 153 
2,568 2,652 
51 55 
56 77 
6 5 
80 75 
196 140 
402 206 
84 60 
3,206 2,684 
231 352 
25 54 
61 36 
61 88 
116 193 
De 1,961 














Previous 
Year 
May 28, 
1959 















































Registrations 
Previous Previous 
(1) Month Year 
June 2, April 28, May 28, 
1960 1960 1959 
BORN 3, 895 1,635 
2,358 3,017 2,101 
De tes 3,182 1,709 
Sole 5, 407 3,079 
176,371 229,781 147,292 
232 . 523 227 
1,342 Wei 1,086 
1,945 2,543 1.523 
955 1,858 800 
1,283 2,053 2,002 
3,055 3,359 1,639 
496 805 353 
192 470 250 
2,450 2,933 2,028 
876 946 586 
417 987 569 
3,350 4,422 2,989 
419 495 643 
548 627 505 
467 957 432 
1,944 3,342 1,952 
1,226 1,494 1,179 
224 429 184 
374 701 247 
2,183 2,309 1, 463 
13,556 May ee 11, 480 
631 1,103 741 
1,370 2,203 1,231 
483 ty 204. 463 
2,065 2,545 1,699 
1,330 2,115 986 
2,547 in OLS) iL 61:7 
Wei tiaal 1,416 1,001 
415 841 648 
359 574 242 
5,001 6, 206 313 
3,360 4,973 2,836 
516 120s 413 
518 856 465 
1,687 2,106 1,129 
1,900 2,643 2,055 
1,920 2,823 1,513 
828 1,073 653 
795 1,263 547 
4,482 4,819 25221 
5, 821 8,109 4,719 
1,414 2,138 1,054 
359 749 386 
1,815 2,689 1,385 
421 855 463 
3,403 4,387 2,472 
247 556 266 
3,016 5, 927 Sole 
930 1,189 800 
798 ie ey 643 
430 700 441 
3, 667 4,845 2,659 
1h ie 1,474 924 
2,028 2,819 2,156 
Silent 3, 069 2223 
679 1,810 680 
202 416 315 
312 545 313 
782 DEY 836 
815 1,536 1,103 
4,525 5, 890 4,285 
363 909. , | ood 
ata 3,649 2,505 
50,974 59,997 41,505 
993 eon 704 
595 958 436 
728 101 427 
2,099 2,170 1,749 
4,139 4,794 4,007 
7,570 9,693 6, 867 
1,292 1,468. | cand, ee 
19,073 30,543 17,713 
1,451 2 So 1,350 
903 2,231 950 
206 321 226 
903 1,431 780 
344 506 405 
15, 266 23,242 14,002 














TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1960 
SOURCE: Form Uso aT) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office —--—- oa 
Previous Previous Previous Previous 
(2) Month Year (1) Month Year 
June 2, April 28, May 28, June 2, April 28, May 28, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatehewam.3...02 os 0.05. bo o0hsynges 1,687 1,399 1,376 13,384 23,013 10,806 
iment 1c: 50) 69 52 275 647 322 
MmloycumI NS terrence ae settee ae ales +i 41 72 14 393 651 280 
IGS ES Gee Aas en ete ae, ae 197 221 178 1,022 sal! 707 
INOEDN Dabulefonde tos 80. 6el.b. ang 31 53 40) 963 1,498 582 
POP GCEMA LOCTis poo Seacaistad atts isn ae 98 115 84 1,504 3,044 1,747 
RENCE go), Gn ye oo a a 832 301 523 2,583 5, 425 27934. 
OS ROA beatae te rl he. oe 201 307 297 3,895 5, 290 2,396 
RS WILE OTIUTOMI aes cits oe ee 85 85 83 323 853 378 
AVEEVOULI me cee Ace reo i whe dis son oe 36 30 29 184 582 236 
er iel a Soh 7 1 Ese en See ee Abe eee 116 137 76 2,242 3,609 1,969 
ANU PbS) Gane oe Gea a 5,878 4,194 5,829 29,401 41,190 74 Wp 
EU ATININONE Smee ete tio rk cu Bees ata 27 2 5 369 696 683 
(COMPRA 3S Oi a A 2 eat 1,474 1,093 1,575 9,072 11,279 5, 049 
WORM MEL eae ee cote. os Gis a Sue 32 24 28 504 823 587 
IESG ite (07H 1050 yeh PARE: ee ae A 2,528 DRIP) 2,547 14,370 20,577 11,977 
SOMO «ee ete eee css, casts Bon insneenie 31 35 34 508 916 515 
(CHa ial Die ae a eee 41 EO | Se 13o IAS Aol alee Sie eee as 
Weihbridges Ae en keene Aer 1, 467 128 1,290 1,674 2,560 1,145 : 
Medicines bla te. 20). reas Mie ie. 3 177 119 245 617 1,042 566 : 
Ried OEGMe. watestes. Lee. Ses. / 101 140 105 iba alsyy 1,918 1,009 : 
British Columbia....................-. 2,651 2,490 3,831 59,601 72,105 54, 262 : 
foal W ale a... cen gee dare ge aon 54 78 59 EPA 1,620 1,005 : 
EUR yt ele Se ee 65 18 49 938 990 762 ; 
Crambroolss:. © une. .drni te ee RRS. 50 44 19 921 1,635 842 : 
Wersont © reclkes, 75. oerta cis ae 10 15 14 1,039 1,423 1,505 : 
EVAN CR I cfs, cocre. oo aout tteokcd, gay SERS 42 38 31 570 754 §22 i 
RGUETLOODSHY, aah anne iis eee eae 10 5 39 941 1,615 1,093 : 
KéelOWNY.o-. ca bre ree ee 26 19 29 ; 1,106 - | 1,529 1,048 : 
ESGGMIE IE Di the eee cM sisi mths foe ane Sicpcll 37 105 4 225 252 248 : 
INBIEBION OUD Vets os dice ne ket abet 21 AN 32 1,124 1,303 829 i 
“NET 1 Sh diel oa rar 29 27 41 998 1,061 915 : 
ey ee ee OC ee a ee ae 18 28 38 745 1,151 803 : 
New Westminster.js ...)...2....¢.- 403 242 260 8,348 9,198 6, 805 : 
IBESaRWG Woysle. eae) Rees Rooter et ee 19 10 41 pales 1,497 1,292 : 
ieoring errr eer eam? Bema. rE 19 23 14 |} 570 73 745 : 
Primel ACOLLE bare l ng a” we Pag 59 44 125 2,841 3,739 3,075 : 
TIM COL UN erb adaeaaeietckn dn pehanecatane 22 11 36 1,167 1,730 elo : 
PERI COLON Reh. hier A eee ee 15 20 11 1 283 452 Slo : 
MUCSGl Meee 2), etd. PSO en 25 SUM Tes Ae: 1,608 3029 Aimee rer cys : 
“LUE LS RRR ROS ace RRS Ee RRC meee Farmer niles; 124 60 947 1,196 987 ‘ 
IVEITICGUL OTD <i Ok See RN tee eee we oe 1,328 1,098 2,052 26,74 30, 559 24,213 | 
VCE OT. tee. 2) Dot Gt. bs, Mee Ne aoe ipl 61 75 1,452 2,483 1,510 : 
IVTGSOEAS SE cc ks Moen soos he ea os oe 160 156 261 4,366 4,622 4,117 
WHERE ROUSE. cn. OR cesar: = 3 ches suisse sb dtc te 261 41 325 536 498 
(COTE ie te es ee Ba 38,982 30,409 37,862 542,424 756,432 483, 220 
NEHER SS Ce S. e ae S eee 21 ite 15,918 19,758 389,576 581,558 342,605 
CERT EL LES EAs Wee nah acces Ath os a tur Race 17,210 14, 487 18, 044 152, 848 174, 874 140,615 























(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for May 28, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


SOR RR HR REHEARSE Nee 























TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES : 
(Scource: Form U.I.C. 751) : 
1955-1960 
i 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LUO 5 Ole COR ee ee 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
se aCe Bee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
ogy Re A | 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077.| 185,962 107,918 
BIDOM a  ee oa dee ER ae aed 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
eo oe See Ce ne, 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70,352 239, 431 336, 527 211,951 127, 812 
Boy (5 months): ...)..002...1 347,614 238, 230 109, 384 24, 434 89, 634 122,938 78, 475 32, 133 
1960 (5 months),........:...! 336, 069 228, 860 107, 209 30, 605 91,733 111, 589 70, 667 31,475 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











aie 
verage 
Danes Number of Weeks eons of 
rovince Beneficiaries Paid enefit Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
INewiound land gage ct) jccc.c cena; & cui ee Bes / en Ries tee pe Ne 95,321 1,269, 954 
Princesltd: ward, Island’.45. ae o.oo ee re eee 3.2 13,578 275, 645 
INOW NS COULA cceitbe cece ons cichers OEE Oe nce occ Re RB sov0 0 4 Geter RRs 5 oreneeeeane 25.7 107, 857 2,198, 857 
ING@ve Brine withers fc. ckts SaRROae oe APRs coos spd MIR ae oeentarens 28.7 120,772 2,585,391 
Quechee ese Beer coos aches Mpa ficn oe Gin Maes bbe ol cee SIRES is. od outers 194.9 818,477 18,315, 464 
ONEATION cer ee os on, Me rea Gos aR ose ovat, ¢ Ieee Ie Fotos Pepe 168.8 709,135 15, 608, 139 
Manitoba ot Suse Bes on lc MBB OR ccc at do ORR ee b-ipde S sais croeeetors 22,0 94,314 2,043,395 
Saskatechewalluc coir witie etter «cde its shorn c Crm ae acs aceite 15.9 66,722 1,440, 135 
Alipertay... 2 eee tel cas ls SA de ce se PR Bese ace Die 114,074 2,657, 960 
British Columibiae.. cc: foe eee i Oe ce ee = hea 51.2 215, 030 4,910, 640 
Motalx@angaa, May 19608... cs.cnce N-series 560.8 2,355, 280 52,205,580 
otal Canada #A pril O60% a0... 4: Rees sone recast 732.9 2,785, 064 61,767,881 
‘otal @anaaag, May: 1950 Ro. es mies ores cues IBRLe caren omere 485.8 1,943,207 40,446, 281 








TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 31, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 





May 29 
Percent- 7 
: Total 1959 
Province and Sex . age 

Claimants} 2 or Over Total 
tes 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal cladnsunte 
Canadar:-. 4. pee wesc 364,323 | 81,072 | 35,015 | 57,387 | 49,336 | 38,126 | 33,407 | 69,980 32.6 279,431 
Mal@ie. tenuis cs new ad 258,117 | 58,322 | 24,949 | 42,449 | 36,976 | 27,745 | 23,109 | 44,567 36.5 190, 483 
Hemalet. . seem: cases 106,206 | 22,750 | 10,066 | 14,938 | 12,360 | 10,381 | 10,298 | 25,413 AB 88, 948 
Newfoundland............ 9,295 1,142 702 1,388 Ws ayeul 1,296 1,292 2 ln: lene 9,122 
Male: 3. 2. Pe ce: 8,229 984 636 1,265 15237 eal) 1,145 1,789 73.8 8,118 
Memiale.) . evs: ecco c 1,066 158 66 123 124 123 147 825 50.6 1,004 
Prince Edward Island.... 1,046 167 74 136 115 107 129 318 59.1 1,032 
BIOs, «shen, Narenete ees 2 732 113 50 104 92 74 89 210 64.6 753 
Hemale. aatate 6s 314 54 24 32 20 33 40 108 46.2 279 
Novarscotianeescsss ee 18,626 | 5,842 | 2,530} 2,265) 1,679} 1,506) 1,570} 3,234 33.0 13, 782 
50 (es aal ts SSSA RSE 15,733 5,348 2,336 1,927 1,347 1,148 1,216 2,411 32.2 11,190 
lites -4ede Gandacbe 2,893 494 194 338 332 358 354 823 37.6 2,592 
New Brunswick.......... 14,167 2,180 1,131 2,858 2,097 1,623 1, 247 3,031 59.4 123¢0a 
Hi SH Veen 2 A eae ar a 11,237 1,662 937 2,534 1,809 root 929 2,015 62.3 10,150 
Hema ese ieee 2,930 518 194 324 288 272 318 | 1,016 48.4 2,565 
Quebecaantn: feces es 120,681 | 23,801 | 10,640 | 18,760 | 18,899 | 14,401 | 11,029 | 23,151 S0mh 93, 431 
Malev ae teem ne: S280) [elG ll eee LO4 eS O2I aie oesoOn el locos lms 2( tall, O07 42.0 66,197 
Hemaleereeee enn: 33,396 | 7,684 | 3,446] 4,889 | 3,560] 2,868] 2,755] 8,244 23.0 27,234 
Ontarionceceeeoee ee 122,049 | 30,802 | 12,106 | 18,198 | 14,855 | 11,275 | 10,768 | 24,045 22.6 91,193 
Males. rer wee aevet ster 79,996 | 21,591 8,046 | 12,125 9,761 7,214 6,826 | 14,433 } 24.0 55,516 
Iemma len: once ce 42,053 | 9,211 | 4,060 | 6,073 | 5,094] 4,061 | 3,942 } 9,612 20.0 35,677 
Manitoba smc cere 13,180 2,229 1,101 2,210 1,879 1,768 1,527 2,466 26.4 9,586 
IVEGIG Sercp cercteateteests corenteces 8,566 1,494 767 1,475 1,214 1,110 913 1,593 32.6 5, 861 
leteranval tye Ob ca aoeS She 4,614 735 334 735 665 658 614 873 14.7 3,725 
Saskatchewan............ 7 OlAslealyeol 669 | 1,197 | 1,035 944 895 | 1,703 51.3 5, 883 
SUL sScprerttrrrsternerctese 5, 206 833 452 852 759 655 586 | 1,069 58.5 3,756 
Memaleacecsclege sr 2,468 398 217 345 276 289 309 634 36.0 2.120 
‘Alberta. 15 7s. «os ale 19,762 | 4,199 | 2,000 | 3,836 | 2,861 | 2,090 | 1,911 | 2,865 36.9 14, 857 
Male. Fan. 492.51. 0%8 14, 660 BD, 123 1,552 3,144 2,101 1,476 1,a03 1,911 40.8 10, 826 
Hemslenry. ghia 82% 5,102 | 1,076 448 692 760 614 558 954 25.4 4,031 
British Columbia........ 37,843 |. 9,479}. 4,062 | 6,529 | (4.555 1. 3,116 | 3,039} 7,053 27.4 27, 830 
16s ARRS. OF. «1 BBA 26,473 7,057 2,979 5, 102 3.317 2,0 1.778 4,229 30.2 18,116 
Female: os ene omens 11,370 2,422 1,083 1, 437 1,238 1,105 1,261 2,824 20.9 9,714 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MAY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee SsS000$0$0$9$909maos>#$$ :_—«—0——S]a+M—m—m—m—NW{ww’w—wnaeo+ 








: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pendin 
Claims filed at Local Offices LATEAG of Moen g 
Province Total | Entitled | pot , 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to ntitle Pendin 
to & 
of Benefit B ; 
enefit 5 

iN echanderavelleutele sap on goose oman © 3,610 3,144 466 4,919 4,259 660 813 
Prince Edward Island............. 467 367 100 557 497 60 71 
Bea VARS COLLAR ey coca e fetes cieces aceiesic 8,356 3,981 4,375 11,205 10, 266 939 L200 
Neweibriuns wicks. .062. 0+ «1 «selrelen 5,919 4,552 136 7,416 6,488 928 1,367 
BYUESYXO, oe shauNn 6 oeoce coop Tojocodor 50,378 35, 200 15,178 54, 424 46, 826 7,598 13,007 
ONGATIOS Sores ta poe ws bre eek « 61,769 39),523 22,246 62, 689 52,558 10,131 15,140 
MEOTTRODSae ce ce tte feels « arebein cele ates 5, 400 3,939 1,461 6,230 5, 052 1,178 878 
SARA tC MO WA es shine nies 201 < ole <Phede © S574 2,403 808 4,191 Seolo 678 565 
PAS ET Oot Rieies sinitrerne sores sie aie oars) © 8,101 5,518 2,583 9, 809 7,935 1,874 1,847 
ricisiy Golumbiaees....us «de. « 18,424 11,610 6,814 19,264 ip ale: 3,951 4,295 
Total, Canada, May 1960...... 165,635 110, 237 55, 398 180, 704 152,707 27,997 39, 200 
Total, Canada, April 1960..... 214, 623 149, 886 64,737 232, 894 204, 557 28,337 54, 269 
Total, Canada, May 1959...... 134, 389 86, 997 47,392 145,714 118, 597 Dik eli 26, 086 


eee ee ee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,113. 


tIn addition, 40,381 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,352 were special requests not granted and 1,329 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,354 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 





TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








eee SS Oa—«—O—O—=Ee_»«““_w«_forvm'— 
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End of: Total Employed Claimants 
oe | 
GG — INOS Jo 55 SR ee ddcer meee Semiem lo door league Oo oioSscicn nnn CDIgcr 4,219, 800 3,504, 900 714, 900 

WEA ok os Po UROL Oe Snonolerten. Solie Aeorricnen roto Nera iorr errant 4,307,000 3,484,000 823, 000 
iPgleni yay...) ue eaemedOon Uenbed 200 Or Giddy SOOuInn nociomccrCOOor 4,308, 000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
ABNEY 5 05 Bede otha) ecu Sn bier bo ocsclm Gib gn, hak eee acer eas oa 4,296,000 3,513, 500 782,500 
Me eID SCOT DOE aol. Aatersls, Heitiele ote hers aidts: sithal Mie arcleuelers s) #.chelieke «4 ole! welll 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685, 700 
Novem Dera ate ee Grek ne Shia Eee Serer ve cth we tte: Sales 4,131,000 3,718, 500 417,500 
(Oy ef rey BYE ie ey he ke th A CRSA Oe RERE Pie coca a re rer Cr aca ae Oe 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250, 600 
SBoraialoclengangac creo dag JOC Hes SO ORB cnLd CUDe ning of Tani a 4,019,000 3,817, 400 201,600 
ANTE a8 Atopn 06.2.5 SRO aig. 76.0 Stor Ponies Useidn: fabio IGG 3,990,000 3,780, 000 210,000 
ATIR, Gaureson oreo ncn daremor (iio Secs goto REID COC rODso cia ee 3,975, 000 3,749, 100 225,900 
(jority |) SRe ee, Sev = ere tere Os Rica acti, Cio bc Okara 3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220, 500 
MERE Moe cueedetde.s toc o Saige og Be ORM: 1. 6 Gan HIOMG oC aE 4,072,900 3, 630, 000 442, 900(1) 


ieee | SB hihvd) 22h) ees 


(1) The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
other months the count is of the number of claimants having an unemployment register in the ‘‘Live File’’ on the last 
working day of the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND. MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Other 

—— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
10 DA VGA a: bse Se ea ie. bene 1632 i 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
LO Sn SViGHT eee Circe ee 3. noes 116.4 12a 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
OSG SS YICGI i Mann yi, a eee ~. tneeam 118.1 113.4 13255 108.6 LA Zel 120.9 
LO eC CATA Lr en Me, Se EI ope os. 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
TOSS Se Viear sk sate oe) Lae tee ie |e 125.01 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
LO SOS AUNG. Ay.Peet Ares a Ae ae 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 12285 135.4 
TUL Vereen ict ect) 4s Re ae Sy a 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
August. Ane See eee eee be 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 ish 
Meplenl beri, tae 1a we ee hee Wit 122.4 142.0 109.8 123/1 135.2 
Ocfovercen sa. 4. eee en Pee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
IN GERI CIM une ee ee ee 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 PRES 136.9 
Dacembenin 2115s see ie ree 127.9 122.4 142.7 4 123... 136.8 
1960=—Januaryaen, Aid. eee Lean. Aaa 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
February.). 3/3... >, st eee ee ee 127.22 120.8 142.9 109.8 1232, 137.0 
Mar Clie Acres oe eee ee eae 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
LN chal (ae SMe ee ey tet ee, OES 120.9 143.3 110.8 128 -5 13701 
IV RAV aera woe ee 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 DEG 137.6 
FUNG, ee tes de a ee ee 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 Stet 
Julys i see 2) roe HO 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 














TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1960 





























(1949 = 100) 
Total Other 
54.08 Food | Shelter | Clot ae 
100 elter othing (e) ities 
fea eset Mate Operation] and 
Services 
@)Ste ohms, Nildassesseey oe 114.7 115.9 116.2 114.6 ithe 7 107.6 110.0 128.0 
Halitax@tee «.. 2°) Sa eee 125.6 126.8 127.0 LUGE 2 134.2 120.5 129.5 140.1 
DAIMU OMI. .n ae ne ee 126.9 128.6 128.6 120),1 138.9 119.5 124.3 143.4 
Montrealeecy 3.0 Ve ee an 126.1 127.2 127.8 125.9 145.8 105.3 118.8 138.4 
Ottawa een. ck eee ae 126.2 127.7 128.6 L21,.5 148.6 114.1 122.5 137.8 
LROrOntOME a eee ae Sanne 128.5 129.8 130.2 120.3 153.2 114.2 123.8 140.4 
Win peg coarse ae ee 128. 1 124.8 125.0 119.1 134.4 Live. 120.2 134.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 122.6 123.4 123 7 re i 124.5 123.0 12535 129.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 122.2 123.3 12oez 113.6 124.4 120.1 We) 133.4 
Vencouviers sok aepe eee 127.1 128.1 127.7 118.7 138.7 117.0 132.1 136.9 




















N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


this series s 


ee page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-60 























Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes _ 
During Month and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
RN MEPS lero co Wei Take, a c/elGepenaitesce us: sana 149 159 60, 090 1, 875, 400 0.18 
MND SNES «GUESTS feces: sedis Peal one vm cere 8s 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
MMAR ARTA Ra chit... Hote NM AG cs gare ee 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
“STS se Beast toe utic’ Oc Eee Re Oo Coe Cae 2538 262 112,397 2,872, 340 0.24 
Oe eS ers CRS 3 Gad BERR 5 CREM 2. cee 3 ce 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
MCS OMITTED cote re hche. «sais e tet trate aie atdtare oe) 30 43 8,432 Dt,o20 0.06 
WR ici eee eke Rae CG he noite es 26 42 41,417 685, 510 0.65 
PATUPUS bas oie in sia ieisrata See eames 28 47 38, 656 667 , 960 0.63 
Mentone esandara acceso ccc 15 3 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
CO GHDOGT te tac As oe a hae + ila 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
ING VELL DED. See. . dite ol Meaate cients 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
MO SEATTIDED MOR... cakes one's oh o's aeieleas 13 DY 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
MEDD OM) red ATAULAT VT ate soho sere coc oles a ais v0 41a Reels 13 20 oOo 58, 440 0.06 
TEV 8) ALSO Be cucu RRC ERO REE Sb 14 25 3,994 50, 320 0.05 
Tar Ghign csi Pe ssi on 6 sue sev oc8 See 19 27 3,200 26, 820 0.03 
PATO lullleerer tia eiata <iaeees vic cys sictesenai ony aja eaters’ 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 
[MIAN ASS e/a ecient Os ERCeRen Ole ce oH icme aco ire 2M 38 oz 74,900 0.07 
NUTS ee eT ids). Se ae tres GA a 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 




















* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JUNE 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JUNE 1960, BY JURISDICTION 









































(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes ‘Acer Feta st Strikes Workers oe 
Industry and bee | Man-Days Jurisdiction Rea tavolved Man-Days 
Lockouts 4 
i TiGreavriel Chive besa mo eehs| lee Gert oevenct Livan me ciraree coc ermine aie 
anes Soe pate oa : a nel Prince Md ward Lslands cl: suoeetre le. asin ed ore 
Mtiat alt Seaceues.\ fe 5 ietel re Bodkin aye 570 NoVa Scotia. «ne nei. s.- 3 379 1, 240 
Manufacturing.......... 24 4,276 32,910 Ren ear oe FERC eo ae eas aa hee agua 
Construction............ 9 Wipe: 5, 580 a Ol. ec eres se eee eees F Feyelcmaey 
Transportation, etc...... 2 249 370 HEAIG RU speed ashe 2 904 27,440 
NE on Era es: el ee eas Mee on ein gece INE nRIO oy. A os ods aqnactac 1 93 2,08 
oe = 631 | 13,140 inate MN a anne 3 128 1,620 
ok Se rr ae é Tio ei Gere ice ke TANS To ewaiue' [inte aces RIS eee 
eECIOO Ret. 20. i). 1 iy 160 Batch Golambian oe i a 13,40 
All industries....... 43 7,309 | 53,260 Federal.........--+-+++: : a 
All jurisdictions..... 43 7, 309 53, 260 











om 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








JUNE 1960. 
(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in ; 
esi Man-Days she Major Issues 
Employer Union bere —_—-—__—_———- és} a ~ 
“[—H spiky Accu- | Termina- bites 
Location ; June | mulated] tion Date 
MInING— 
Coal— ; 
Acadia Coal Co., Mine Workers 3h0 530 530 | June 18 |Work assignment~ Return 
Thorburn, N.S. Loc. 8672 (Ind.) June 21 {of workers pending dis- 
cussion of grievance. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Rubber Workers Loc. 455 271 | 2,710 | 2,710; June 15 |Wages, hours~9¢ an hour 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 29 |increase retroactive to 
May 16, $30. in lieu of 
retroactive pay to April 1, 
1960. 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Rubber Workers Loc. 88 575 | 2,590] 2,590] June 25 |Wages, union recognition, 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (eos) pe Bie bac cep eee modified union shop, 
check-off of union dues~ 
Wood products— 
Canadian Office and School Fur-}Carpenters Loc. 3189 241 360 360 | June 17 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
niture, (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 20 |Return of workers, further 
Preston, Ont. negotiations. 
Tron and Steel Products— 
Otaco Limited, Steelworkers Loc. 4657 230 | 5,060} 5,060) June 1 |Wages, union security~ 
Orillia, Ont. (NETECIO/CLE): Se P= fee SIGE Bh ee Put Ses 
Transportation Equipment— 
DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada,|Auto Workers Loc. 112 1, 230 8,610 8,610 | June 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~8¢ 
Downsview, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 27 |an hour increase effective 
immediately; 7¢ an hour 
effective June 22, 1961; 4¢ 
an hour for skilled trades; 
other changes. 
Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies— 
Canadian Aviation Electronics |I.U.E. Loc. 522 455 | 3,410} 3,410} June 9 |Wages~7% wage increase. 
Dorval, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 20 
R.C.A. Victor, I.U.E. Loe. 523 272 540 540 | June 20 |Wages, seniority preference 
Prescott, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 22 (for technicians~5¢ an hour 
this year, 5¢ an hour next 
year; retroactive to Jan. 
17, 1960; compromise in 
regard to seniority pref- 
erence. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Regent Refining (Canada), Oil Workers Loe. 16-593 156 390 390 | June 8 |Refusal to deliver oil to 
Port Credit, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 8 |strike-bound  plant~Re- 
turn of workers. 
Three Glass Manufacturing 
Firms, Painters Loe. 1135 140 280 280 | June 6 |Hours, overtime pay~ 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 8 |Return of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Toronto Federation of Painting|Painters 1,500 4,500 | 34,500 | May 4 |Wages~10¢ an hour imme- 
Contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 6 |diately; 10¢ an hour Nov. 
Toronto, Ont. 1st.; 10¢ an hour May Ist, 
1961; 10¢ an hour May Ist, 
1962. 
Mannix Co., Plumbers Loe. 170, 100 300 300 | June 6 [Signing of new agreement~ 
Abbotsford, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 9 |Return of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC. 
Anglo- Newfoundland 
Development, St. John’s 240 360 360 | June 10 |Pay for waiting time~ 
Botwood, Nfld. Longshoremen (Ind.) June 11 |Payment agreed upon. 
TRADE— ; 
‘Three Hardware Firms, Retail, Wholesale 555 | 12,210 | 21,990 | May 6 |Wages, seniority, fringe 
New Westminster, um plOVviees ai0C-203.0 mae ann an | ene | yee benefits~ 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Figures in parenthesis indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


" $1.00 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Per 





Subscription 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A convenient order blank is printed overleaf) 
Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


The estimated number of persons with jobs in August was 6,301,000, 
which represents a slight rise from the previous month after allowing for 
seasonal movements. With this moderate improvement, employment was back 
to the level of last spring—the highest point reached in the irregular advance 
that has been in progress for more than two years. 

Most of the increase during the month was in manufacturing and trade. 
Food-processing industries in particular hired large numbers of women workers 
as fruit and vegetable crops in Ontario and Quebec reached maturity. At the 
same time, however, most of the automobile and parts industry was closed down 
for model changeover. These temporary plant shutdowns were reflected in an 
increase in the number of workers on temporary layoff and in the number of 
jobseekers in Ontario. 

The most noticeable employment decline during the month was in con- 
struction, which does not normally start to drop off until September. The 
reduced level of housebuilding has had a substantial effect on the number of 
workers employed this year and may have altered the seasonal pattern in the 
industry. Most reports indicate that activity in non-residential construction has 
held up well so far this year. 

These industrial changes resulted in an unequal distribution of demand 
for men and women workers. The employment increase during the month was 
among women; the number of men employed actually decreased slightly. As 
is often the case, most of the women who were hired came from outside the 
labour force and not from the unemployed. Many of the men who were laid off, 
on the other hand, stayed in the labour force, to increase the number of 
unemployed. 

The estimated number seeking work in August was 322,000, an increase 
of 11,000 from the previous month. Such an increase is not unusual at this 
time of year. As a rule, the level of unemployment changes by less than 5 per 
cent over the July-September period before rising seasonally. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the ratio of workseekers to the labour force will not fall much below 
the 4.9 per cent of August, a rate considerably higher than last year. 


Review of Labour Market Developments, 1959-60 


The labour force has been growing at an increasing rate this year, after 
making relatively modest gains during 1958 and 1959. In August, the total 
was about 198,000 higher than a year ago, a gain of 3 per cent. This was 
close to the annual increase in 1957, a year of unusually heavy immigration. 
The labour force growth this year was achieved without any significant increase 
in immigration. 
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Employment has moved ahead in a 

somewhat uneven fashion this year: a 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS CANADA large increase this spring, and very little 

1958 = 59 — 60 change since. In August, the number of 
mere lsiese ho aaae persons with jobs was about 115,000 
j higher than a year earlier. All of the em- 
6,400,000 L a ployment expansion was in non-farm 














6,300,000 


Poaak ee industries, and women accounted for 
pee a7, ear ee more than four-fifths of the over-all gain. 
ay Farm employment continued its long-term 
decline this year, although the rate 
appears to have slowed down during the 
6,200,000 third quarter. The number of persons with 

ee i Nee farm jobs in the Prairie region was actu- 
Gaia Es aN iy ally higher this summer than in 1959. 


5,700,000 s<5 This is in marked contrast to the sub- 
ited | Wik Jobs stantial declines of most postwar years. 
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ET UN SENCe Gere in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and 
mess «(1959 1960 the Prairies, in that order. Unemployment 
. in the Atlantic region changed very little 
during the past year. 

The accelerated growth of the labour force stemmed mainly from an 
unusually large number of female entrants; they accounted for 57 per cent of 
the total gain over the year. The year-to-year increase of 113,000 in the female 
labour force was a more-than-proportionate gain and was much larger than in 
any previous 12-month period. During the past seven years the average annual 
increase in the number of women in the labour force was only about half this 
amount. Much of the growth in the labour force can be attributed to the demand 
for women workers in services and trade. There has been little appreciable 
change in the growth rate of the adult female population. 

Except for persons 65 and over, all age groups shared in the expansion 
of the female labour force. Almost half of the increase was among women in 
the 45-64 age group, a considerably higher proportion than in most years, 
even when age shifts in the population are taken into account. Women in this 
age group form probably the largest labour reserve; only about one quarter of 
this age group participate actively in the labour market. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the increasing demand for female workers has attracted 
a considerable number of persons into the labour market who would have 
remained outside the labour force under more stringent employment conditions. 

The 25-44 year age group accounted for a little less than one-quarter 
of the increase in the female labour force. Only about 28 per cent of the females 
in this age group are in the labour force, but more than in other groups are fully 
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occupied at home, so that the potential reserve is smaller than in the 45-64 
group. Women under 25 also accounted for a relatively small part of the 
increase, partly because of a drop in participation of teen-age girls. 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


August 1960 August 1959 Change 
The Labour Force 


Talula, 22. AOE... IRSY..2260 2HE Oty 6,623 6,425 +198 
We LOR VCHES Weare tenet east saa a: 555 PERO 800 Ws + 25 
PAPAL ATE Ve Ras a8 Nr eae ee ee 824 799 + 25 
Ped APVCALS Pee ce rt err ase tet 2,944 2,892 + 52 
25 Sicarseandeovelsios, Mies hata sae. 2.055 1,959 + 96 

VA LES adele 4,928 4,843 + 85 
PV OUyGarse SNE fii, TO. £6. ee ee 482 466 + 16 
ROSA Wearsearrl..igsh- ee neTts -- einer ls. 543 538 + 5 
aR OAL SM te ol icin Ra ing ML pa MS 2,258 + 21 
BEVEATSPANC OVER iiricoges sconce ste ncesstataningy 1,624 Pool + 43 

IN ee aaa ae ae ee 1,695 Petey: +113 
‘Ws 28 IE ee Sew a ne, a acer a eco eR 318 309 + 9 
DO -2ASVEATS ee eee he ceeds ieee 281 261 + 20 
Don 4A WV CATS Feet ates fore . Bes PEGI RRR acy 665 634 + 31 
eVAVOATSEOD Ue OV CU airs erat Shin DEE Lm 431 378 + 53 

Persons With Jobs 

dicot irl Fae tS ieee tee 000 te Le Soe ee es 6,301 6,186 +115 
ili Devearset gx) ...2) Ge a eR at 723 716 + 7 
DI ASV CALS Avdiin ert Beeirisne Meh Ol sts ihe Lod + 16 
eee NaS Ree Ee Be i ee lin 2,826 2,807 + 19 
AUEVERTSSANG OVEL fo gsc: see teal 1,979 1,906 + 73 

LUTE ERP ON EET TR aI NT ee 4,659 4,645 +. 14 
Be EV CALS AN tre hte Pen chara eines « eeasn hase 429 425 + 4 
B0s24 Wearsh, POMBE Usse SU Osh ENE Actas 499 503 — 4 
25 AA, VEaTs ss: iot BIO UG.. Epes 2317/6 2,183 — 7 
A5_VOars, ANG OVEL lve c cece ee eae ey bs 1,555 1,534 + 21 

PACTIIGLCS Tee eee, 2 seer tea es A 1,642 1,541 +101 
Me eV CALS er etre oo ere aol stein o eR 294 291 + 3 
BOTZASY CAT Se et ar tae Sn enn en. 274 254 + 20 
ROSHARVOATS “OLR Wadi. RIM T IS LT Sts a 5 650 624 + 26 
BP OMVGATS CAI OV CL peri ton tin hems te eda ora 424 a7 + 52 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

OOO’. .epiel., ARC. ALOR Leh Ok a2. 239 + 83 
Bed LOANS tetra, tans svg adane ssamoee tm 1 | 59 + 18 
Ben FEVCALS Gat Mee teehee ssciaicg tots Baciet NP ise os 51 42 + 9 
DAA AMV CUT S© © et cme Rene nn tees eran 118 85 + 33 
Agavears 2nd OVertl. tis 0.<IUR. Ieee 4. 76 53 <pad 


The total male labour force showed an increase of 1.8 per cent during 
the past 12 months, compared with a gain of 1.3 per cent in the preceding 
12-month period. This advance stemmed in part from the fact that a larger 
proportion of adult men participated in the labour force. The rates were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago among persons 25 and over and slightly 
lower than a year ago in the younger age groups. Participation rates for men 
in the 25-44 age group increased most noticeably, from 95.6 to 98.1. 


Employment gains this year have been almost entirely confined to the 
service-oriented industries. In the goods-producing industries total employment 
in August was lower than a year ago as losses in construction and manufac- 
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turing more than offset an increase in forestry. Employment in mining showed 
virtually no change over the year despite the considerable drop in uranium and 
coal mining. 

The service industry has grown at a remarkable rate during the past year. 
Employment in August was about 124,000 higher than a year ago, which 
represents a gain of 9.4 per cent. About two thirds of the increase was among 
women. Employment expansion in trade, finance, insurance and real estate 
resulted in a net gain of 39,000 during the past year, about the same increase 
as in the preceding 12-month period. 

Employment in the construction industry was some 47,000 lower in August 
than a year ago. The decline over the year was fairly general across the country, 
reflecting the generally lower level of housebuilding activity. Housing starts 
in the first eight months showed a decline of 35 per cent from the corresponding 
period in 1959. Non-residential construction appears to have held up fairly 
well and the outlook for this sector of the industry was generally strong. The 
value of contracts awarded during the first seven months was substantially higher 
than last year for all major types of non-residential construction. Contracts for 
engineering construction registered a most marked improvement. 

Weaknesses have developed in certain parts of manufacturing during the 
past year, resulting in fairly widespread reductions in employment. Total manu- 
facturing employment in August was estimated to be about 14,000 lower than 
a year ago. Durable goods industries accounted for most of this decline. The 
largest staff reductions occurred in iron and steel products, transportation equip- 
ment, wood, leather and rubber products. Employment in almost all of the iron 
and steel products industries showed a year-to-year decline, but was nonetheless 
almost uniformly higher than two years ago. Aircraft and aircraft parts and rail- 
way rolling stock were mainly responsible for the employment decline in the 
transportation equipment industry. The employment situation in the automotive 
industry has been obscured by temporary shutdowns for model changeover. 
The slowdown in automobile production occurred somewhat earlier this summer 
than usual, after a fairly brisk first and second quarter. 

Employment in non-ferrous metals, chemicals and paper products strength- 
ened somewhat during the past year. In non-ferrous metals the employment 
gains in aluminum products and smelting and refining were more than enough 
to offset substantial losses in brass and copper products. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 322,000 in 
August, an increase of 83,000 over the year. The year-to-year increase in 
unemployment was mainly among men. Male job-seekers in August numbered 
269,000, which was 71,000 higher than a year ago. Men in all age groups shared 
in the increase but the greatest relative gain was among persons 45 and over. 
Men between 20 and 24 showed the smallest percentage rise. This group 
normally accounts for the smallest number of jobseekers. 

The number of women seeking work in August, accounting for 13 per cent 
of the total, showed an increase of 12,000 over a year ago. Teen-age girls figured 
most prominently in the increase. Unemployment is normally highest in this 
age group. 

Of the total jobseekers in August, 93,000 had been seeking work for 
less than a month, 128,000 for one to three months, 48,000 for four to six 
months and 53,000 for more than six months. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 1960 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 
Windsor 


Oshawa 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Hamilton 
Montréal 
Rackeg bars 
oronto 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
—y»>CORNWALL 
Farnham-Granby 
Guelph 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois-Riviéres 
Victoria 


Thetford-Mégantic- 
St. Georges 









Belleville-Trenton 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PEMBROKE, 
Prince George 
Rimouski 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
ST. STEPHEN 
Sorel 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 


+ 


ia: 





; 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
—)>HALIFAX 


Ottawa-Hull 


—-»ST. JOHN’S 


Winnipeg 


Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Kitchener 


—»}>TIMMINS- 


KIRKLAND 
LAKE 


Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 

Gaspé 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute- 

Ste. Thérése 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 


—}QUEBEC-NORTH 
SHORE 


St. Thomas 


—»SAULT STE. MARIE 


SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 


—»TRURO 


Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


So spon) Sonns Wareusiesy isn bowogs foe) Se eee ee 


—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified du 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 983. 


ring the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


The Atlantic region witnessed a 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 5 5 C cw ote ° 

1958 — 59 — 60 modest revival in economic activity this 

——— Hriginal dato === += Seasonolly adjusted summer after almost a year of very little 


change. From May to August the number 


. : saa 
’ 0 e e 

~ 550,000 DEE NE | of persons with jobs rose by some 48,000, 

ee compared with an average increase of 











| Labour Force 


| 31,000 during the corresponding period 
ae Persons | of the past ten years. Forestry and con- 
be | | struction were mainly responsible for the 

- 475,000 * Sey k | employment strengthening this summer. 
ae | The trade and service industries also 
| expanded somewhat more than season- 
ae de ie . | ; | ally, though the rate of growth was 
425,000 - 7. | considerably lower than for the country 
ae: ae el as a whole. Manufacturing employment 

adh nants ieee | showed little over-all change, with a 

eek ay ae mixture of gains and losses among in- 

7 sees) dividual industries. 

Forestry employment in fale: and August averaged more than one third 
higher than in the same period last year and more than one fourth higher than 
two years ago. The increase in job opportunities appears to have been entirely 
confined to pulpwood logging. Lumbering activity showed a declining trend, 
reflecting a slowdown in residential construction. Forest fires, which began 
interrupting logging operations toward the end of August, caused considerable 
damage to tree stands in all four provinces in the region. However, except 
in Newfoundland and the Shelburne area in Nova Scotia, the fires were under 
control by mid-September. 

Increased activity in non-residential construction this summer has more 
than made up for a decline in housebuilding. Highway and street construction 
reached a notably higher level than last year, particularly during the early part 
of the summer. Housebuilding activity during July and August was well below 
the previous year. 

Shipbuilding and pulp and paper mills have shown some employment 
strengthening during recent months. However, the employment situation in 
railway rolling stock and iron and steel industries weakened between the second 
and third quarter. In other parts of manufacturing employment changes followed 
the usual seasonal pattern. 

Coal mines in Nova Scotia continued to experience periodic shutdowns this 
summer as increasing competition from other fuels reduced the demand for 
coal. The first of a series of shutdowns began in the summer of 1958 and 
indications are that periodic shutdowns will continue during the next few months. 

Total unemployment in the region showed little year-to-year change, though 
in certain areas it was higher than in 1959. At the end of August the classifica- 
tion of the 21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in moderate surplus, 10 (4); in balance, 11 (17). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Group 3. The harbour development project has 
boosted construction employment in this area. Most construction contracts in 
Goose Bay were nearly completed at the end of August but job prospects 
remained fairly bright as a large housing project was scheduled to get underway 
early in September. Total employment in the area was slightly higher this summer 
than last year. 


Halifax (metropolitan): Group 3. Housebuilding activity has held up better in 
this area than in other parts of the region; during the first six months of 1960, 
starts were 9 per cent higher than in the previous year. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was maintained at a fairly high level this summer. The only sizeable 
layoff in manufacturing occurred at the Dartmouth shipyards, where 150 workers 
were released in July after the completion of several refit jobs. Total employ- 
ment in August was slightly higher than last year, with small gains in trade and 
service. 


QUEBEC 


This year the employment increase 

in Quebec has been greater than sea- ite reps a 
sonal. Most of this expansion occurred | —— origina sor Dad oe Seesenally teen 
during the second quarter of the year; 

some levelling off was apparent in the} (77 pA 
third quarter. The increase in job Oppor- | 1,200,000 
tunities occurred in industries employing ; ’*°°” 
relatively large numbers of female work- 1700,000-—— worsens. 
ers. Between March and August the | \enu 
number of women employed rose by | 1:50,0007=*% 
almost 10 per cent, more than double the ; °°" 


1,450,000 


long-term average. reer 
Employment on farms showed the 
° ° 1,450,000 
usual rise but in August was down 23,000 | 1.200,000 ===" 
from a year earlier. In non-farm activities | ("7 V 
employment was some 63,000 higher in 
































1,500,000 

















| 
fst FAUT aT 
OND 


bo 
August than a year earlier. Much of the | aN ees a ‘ads 
over-all increase was in the trade, finance 
and service industries, which have a fairly heavy concentration of female 
workers. 








Labour requirements in pulpwood logging strengthened appreciably dur- 
ing the summer and by August employment was one-third higher than last 
year. In mining, employment has shown little non-seasonal change so far this 
year after a fairly rapid recovery in 1959. 

Manufacturing employment showed a smaller expansion between the second 
and third quarter this year than in 1959, mainly because of a drop in certain 
non-durable goods industries. Employment in the clothing and leather goods 
industries in the March-August period was markedly lower than in 1959. There 
were offsetting gains, mainly in the food and beverage, transportation equipment 
and non-ferrous metal products industries. The aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries were particularly busy. Production of aluminum reached close to capacity 
levels during the second quarter of the year and employment was substantially 
higher than in 1959. 
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Total construction employment in the March-August period moved close 
to the level of the previous year. Although residential construction activity 
showed little improvement from the low level of the second quarter, strong 
non-residential construction activity maintained employment at a high level. 

Unemployment remained higher than last year, with the increase concen- 
trated mainly among male workers. The increase in unemployment was widely 
distributed, affecting most of the labour market areas of the region. At the end 
of August the labour market area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 19 (11); in balance, 5 (13). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan): Group 2. Total industrial employment showed very 
little change during the summer. In manufacturing a lower level of employment 
in clothing, leather and tobacco industries was offset by gains in food and 
beverage, printing, chemical and transportation equipment plants. In the latter, 
both aircraft and shipbuilding industries showed employment gains over the 
year, more than offsetting declines in the railway rolling stock sector. Increased 
non-residential construction activity nearly counterbalanced the decline in 
housing. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan): Group 2. Industrial employment showed a strong 
advance in this area and at mid-year was 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
A decline in manufacturing employment, caused mainly by a lower level of 
activity in clothing and leather plants, was more than offset by a gain in the 
transportation, trade and service industries. 


Shawinigan (major industrial): Group 2. Employment during the summer 
remained close to 10 per cent higher than a year earlier owing to the continuing 
high level of activity in almost all parts of this area’s industrial complex. 


ONTARIO 


The increase in employment in Ontario between the second and third 
quarter was much less than in the previous five years, for both males and 
females. This development stems partly from a relatively early changeover period 
in the automobile industry; plants in Oshawa, Windsor, Oakville and St. 
Catharines all began slowing down about a month earlier than usual. Declines 
in textiles and electrical apparatus and supplies were also responsible for some 
staff reductions in manufacturing. In addition, residential construction remained 
at a low level, adversely affecting employment among the suppliers and pro- 
ducers associated with housing. Slight employment declines occurred also in 
the transportation, storage and communication industry; the logging and lumber- 
ing industry continued at a normal pace and most mines operated at a stable 
level. 


The number of persons with jobs in August was 31,000 higher than a 
year earlier, a somewhat smaller margin than in most previous months of this 
year. The make-up of this increase differed markedly from the usual pattern. 
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All of the gain is attributable to the in- 
creasing number of women entering the ra Dia cab arta ania 
labour force, mainly into the trade and Original data SE chante oem 
service industries. Men’s employment, on : 
the other hand, is down slightly from a | 230,000 | 
year ago, owing to declines in most | 22°00. mine fy 
goods-producing industries. | 

Employment in agriculture has fol- re 
lowed the usual seasonal pattern. In | 220007 Mies 
August the estimated number with farm | 2150.00... 
jobs was 220,000, about the same as a | 77". 
year earlier. 


There was some improvement from 
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the area classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (2); in moderate 
surplus, 16 (7); in balance, 16 (25). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. Although unemployment declined from the 
second quarter, it remained somewhat higher than last year. The continued 
low level of residential construction was mainly responsible for the year-to-year 
increase in unemployment. Weaknesses have persisted also in certain parts 
of manufacturing, notably transportation equipment and metal working plants. 
The trade and service industries showed more than seasonal gains in employ- 
ment. Total employment in the area is currently a little lower than last year. 


Windsor (metropolitan): Group 1. Employment in automobile plants was 
greatly reduced in the third quarter to allow for model changeover. There 
was also a decrease in employment in food and beverage processing plants, but 
the number of those employed in the trade and service industries showed 
improvement. Total employment was down about 6 per cent from a year earlier. 


Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. After a summer improvement, registrations 
for employment at the National Employment Service office in Hamilton rose 
in August. This development reflects further employment reductions in agricul- 
tural implement and electrical apparatus plants, and also a slowdown of 
operations at Studebaker-Packard for retooling. Other industries, notably iron 
and steel and construction, operated at stable levels. Total employment in 
the area was at about the same level as a year earlier. 

Brantford (major industrial): Group 2. There was a continuing reduction of 
staff by the agricultural implement plants and slackness existed in other parts of 
the iron and steel industry. On the other hand, construction continues ahead 
of 1959. 
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PRAIRIE 


After a strong seasonal upswing from 
the second to the third quarter, the 
number of persons with jobs in the 
Prairie region was estimated at 1,137,- 
000 in August. This was 30,000 higher 
| than in August 1959, and in year-to-year 
| terms it compares favourably with last 
April, when the gain from the preceding 
April amounted to only 6,000. Most of 
| this year-to-year improvement occurred 
| in agriculture, in which employment was 
15,000 lower than a year earlier in April 
but 20,000 higher in August. On the 
other hand, the estimate of 797,000 in 
non-agricultural industries marked a gain 
of only 10,000 from the corresponding 
month of 1959; the year-to-year gain was 
down from a figure of more than 40,000 
early in 1960. 

Hot, dry weather in mid-summer caused some downward revisions of earlier 
crop forecasts. At harvest time a crop about equal to the average of the past 
10 years was anticipated. 

The number of housing units under construction at the beginning of 
August was 34 per cent less than a year earlier, and this reduction in residential 
construction was instrumental in holding construction employment 5 to 10 
per cent below year-earlier levels. Some large projects, however, imparted 
offsetting strength to construction and associated activities. Under construction 
were gas and oil gathering pipelines, distributing systems, and pumping stations, 
and also four hydro projects—on the Brazeau River in Alberta, at Outlook 
and Squaw Rapids in Saskatchewan, and at the Grand Rapids in Manitoba. 

At the beginning of the third quarter manufacturing employment was down 
about 4 per cent from a year earlier. The losses were widely distributed, with 
the heaviest reduction in iron and steel products, transportation equipment, and 
products of petroleum and coal. Transportation also engaged fewer workers 
than in 1959, partly owing to the consolidation of railway maintenance shops 
that accompanied the change from steam to diesel locomotion. Oil drilling 
and mining held generally steady except for the closure of a uranium mine in 
northern Saskatchewan. 

Offsetting employment gains were registered in the non-goods-producing 
industries. Services, trade, and finance all gained substantially to bring about an 
increase of 1.3 per cent in non-agricultural employment from the year-earlier 
August level. 

Unemployment dropped seasonally during the second quarter, then re- 
mained relatively stable well above the year-earlier levels. In all 20 labour 
market areas the demand and supply of labour were in balance at the end of 


August, the same as a year earlier. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
1958 — 59 — 60 


=== = Seasonally adjusted 
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Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan): Group 3. A substantial decline in housebuilding 
resulted in a surplus of construction workers. Food and beverages manufacturing 
and iron and steel products also showed some declines from a year earlier. 


Calgary (metropolitan) and Saskatoon (major agricultural): Group 3. Improved 
business and institutional construction combined with a relatively small decline 
in housebuilding brought construction employment in the current year above 
year-earlier levels. This improvement, along with steady gains in trade and 
services, offset some loss in manufacturing to raise total employment in these 
two centers well above the 1959 levels. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 3. Employment in ship- 
building and the bus and aircraft plant was lower than in mid-1959, but 
waterfront transportation activity was at about the same level. Employment in 
logging and in pulp and paper mills in the area immediately north and west of 
Lake Superior was ahead of year-earlier levels through the seasonal low early 
in the second quarter and after the seasonal upswing late in the second quarter. 


PACIFIC 


In August the estimate of persons 
with jobs in the Pacific region, at 548,- ROME Le 
000, was about even with the estimate of a ee eR eee 
a year earlier. This marked some im- 
provement over the end of the second Of eet nec ey Te 
quarter, when the estimate was 16,000 a. Be 7 ees 
lower than a year earlier, but compared | °° 
unfavourably with the first quarter, when 
the estimate was substantially higher than 
at the same time in 1959. In year-to-year 
terms a substantially higher number were 
employed in agriculture in August; in 
non-agricultural industries there were 
fewer workers employed. 


A sharp increase occurred in the | “°° 7” 
farm work force in July as men were : 
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and vegetable crops; in August the work 
force dropped back toward normal levels as summer work was completed. In 
the fishing industry catches were generally good but herring fishing and whaling 
were discontinued because of unfavourable market conditions. 

Bridge and highway building contributed the main support to construction. 
There was, however, some weakness in commercial and business building and 
a sharp drop in housing, where the number of units under construction at the 
end of July was 38 per cent lower than a year earlier. The over-all year-to-year 
drop in construction employment in mid-1960 amounted to almost 10 per cent. 

Buoyant employment levels were maintained in pulp and paper production 
through the first three quarters of the current year. Logging and sawmilling 
were also extremely active in the early part of the year, but near the end of 
the second quarter the demand for lumber dropped off, mainly owing to reduced 
housebuilding in the United States and Canada. Shingle mills and plywood 
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plants were also affected, and several shutdowns occurred. Dry weather in 
mid-summer resulted in a large number of forest fires, and forest closures 
halted activity in the woods in many parts of the region. Firefighting provided 
temporary employment at this time. In mid-August rains allowed the resumption 
of work, but owing to market conditions, the expansion in employment fell 
somewhat short of earlier levels. 


In manufacturing, shipyards continued to release workers and fish can- 
neries operated at levels lower than last year. The heavy bridge and roadbuilding 
programs provided generally favourable employment opportunities in steel 
fabrication plants and machine shops but enterprises supplying the housebuilding 
and logging industries were affected by weaknesses in those industries. 


Mining employment was sustained at favourable levels through the early 
and middle part of 1960 except in coal mines, which showed a 20-per-cent 
loss at mid-year from the same time in 1959. The service industries also 
expanded somewhat, although employment in trade showed little change. 


After a slight seasonal decline early in the year unemployment remained 
stable through the second quarter and into the third quarter, at a much higher 
level than the corresponding months of 1959. At the end of August the 11 
labour market areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 6 (3); in balance, 5 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan): Group 2. A heavy drop in house- 
building was largely responsible for a 15-per-cent drop in construction employ- 
ment from year-earlier levels, and manufacturing was also down from last year. 
Employment held steady at high levels in waterfront transportation through 
the first three quarters of this year. 

Victoria (major industrial): Group 2. Layoffs in plywood production and 
shipyards offset a brisk demand for personnel in the tourist industry so that 


employment conditions remained generally less favourable in the third quarter 
than a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Approximate 
Balance 


Labour Market Areas 1 7 3 


Labour Surplus 


August August August August August August 
1 

















1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 959 
Metropolitanwar sa. scn Aaeeeie tate ic aa ie 1 1 5 2 6 9 
Major Industrial secre terete ein Maire onan: 1 1 20 12 5 13 
MajorsAgriculturaly: cece en eee eee ere oer — — 4 1 10 13 
Minor ogsi sc Scere Ber ee ee eee ere ee — — 22 10 36 48 
Total. ccs ieee cares tts 2 2 51 25 57 83 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 15, 1960) 








Percentage Change 














From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............-- Aug. 20 6,623,000 | + 0.5 + 3.1 
Persons Wwilibi00S.. «. vicvcus aces as sotase a <b Aug. 20 6,301,000 + 0.3 + 1.9 
PRETICUIEUTE te emcees cirree ates cers 2 eis, oa Aug. 20 820,000 0.0 — 0.5 
INOmApricnliurédsiois ff dot eee: L Aug. 20 5,481,000 + 0.4 + 2.2 
PAI SWOPKOLES. 3. uitscin etn bial Wea acs Aug. 20 5,065,000 + 0.7 + 2.0 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... Aug. 20 5, 940,000 + 0.2 + 1.2 
At work 35 hours or more.............. Aug. 20 5, 287,000 + 4.4 + 1.2 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time & turnover........... Aug. 20 67,000 | + 11.7 + 26.4 
HOLTOCNEL TOASOUA, - rete. sues «cere ess Aug. 20 557,000 — 29.0 — 2.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff..... Aug. 20 29,000 | + 61.1 + 61.1 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Aug. 20 361,000 | + 2.0 + 13.2 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Aug. 20 322,000 + 3.5 + 34.7 
Registered for work, NES 
BAR TRTCIO See rut octet cate ete coitus oor Aug. 18 30, 500 — 4.4 + 17.3 
Giabecatss feo. Bilt. 2G). oso Rah = sale b des Aug. 18 107,400 | — 7.9 + 31.0 
ONCATAO sen de « eernbo eb: cer Reret ete hans seat aakauana 25s Aug. 18 143, 900 + 5.0 + 34.2 
IBA MWe (ok Shapes (Ane har Orca. Tt RLS RR Rene Aug. 18 37,300 — 11.0 + 28.2 
PREC END, 12D ee eth Se Aug. 18 44,800 — 3.2 + 29.5 
Totaleel! revionss 2...) a tts bs ae Aug. 18 363,900 | — 2.6 + 30.5 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance be- 
VET DEINee . Boab the Ae Ma eit re adeiess + OS. July 29 294,137 | — 0.8 + 30.2 
Amount of benefit payments.................. July $19,702,607 | — 26.6 + 35.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........... June 122.8 | + 3.3 — 0.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).......| June 11237 + 1.4 — 1.8 
Timnrigration .s: sprees. ean. Seer tbls? has Fer 33 1st 6 mos. 58,041 _ + 1.7 
| Destined to the labour force..............-. ist 6 mos. 30, 845 = + 4.4 
. 
| 
| Strikes and Lockouts 
| Strikes loc kouts ses: ors SRS. os Ree ee August 42 | + 13.5 — 10.6 
Nosot workers involved ...ccas.socs.e. sewn August 10,958 | +116.3 — 71.7 
ID Me alae hemes 1080 CA. rere, Segarra? Sayer arene August 129,180 | +242.0 — 80.7 
| Earnings and Income 
| Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. 
| COME Car aad te ene osteo sages Paes June $75.67 | + 0.4 + 2.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............- June $1.78 | — 0.6 + 3.5 
| Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... June AQ 4a Vet O57 — 1.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............- June $72207) | 0.5 + 2.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)......... August 127 90) +2023 eutem 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)....| June 135.4 | + 0.6 + 0.7 
Total labour income...............-- $000,000} June 15586." FP 3.4 + 3.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (ayeracé 1940=100)) foes cee 8s yee «uss July 161.5 | — 7.5 =a 0.4 
Manuiacliving .eiedei el. ake « Cees hlae July 143.7 | — 9.2 Stylist, 
Tifiebies ee See. te eee ie a. July 140.4 | — 10.5 70.2 
IN Oie LUCA ees st che Pia cre tee occa July 146.6 | — 7.3 + 2.4 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The highlight of the industrial relations picture in Canada during August 
was the release of the Milvain conciliation board report containing recommenda- 
tions for settlement of the dispute between the railways and the non-operating 
unions. Another important development was the strike called by the United 
Steelworkers that closed down 10 of Dominion Bridge Company’s 14 plants 
across the country. 

Collective bargaining during the month ended in the signing of a number of 
new agreements. Of special interest were a settlement on the West Coast that 
made provision for the effects of automation on the jobs of longshoremen and 
a settlement in Montreal that provided for a substantially reduced work week 
combined with increased pay for workers in the ladies garment industry. Also 
in Montreal, civic employees were preparing to open negotiations with City 
Council for the renewal of their one-year collective agreement. 

The situation in Canada’s largest single labour dispute, between the 
railways and their non-operating employees, remained unresolved with the 
release of the conciliation board reports (full texts of the reports will be 
published in the October issue). The majority report, signed by the chairman 
and the union nominee, recommended a wage increase of approximately 14 
cents an hour for the 118,000 employees, in a two-year agreement to terminate 
December 31, 1961. The hourly increase would be made up of 2 cents an 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1960, 5 cents an hour on September 1, and a 
4-per-cent increase, calculated on the wage rates in effect immediately prior 
to January 1, 1960, to take effect on May 1, 1961. It was further recommended 
that the provisions for vacations with pay be modified to provide four weeks 
annual vacation after 25 years of service rather than after 35 years as now 
provided. The report rejected the railways’ request for a 10-cent charge for the 
handling of the check off of union dues. 


A key issue in the negotiations was the selection of an acceptable standard 
of measurement to relate the wages of non-operating employees to those of 
some other comparable group. The union argued that, as in past negotiations, 
their wages should be tied to the rates paid to workers in the durable goods 
industry, which includes auto workers, iron and steel workers, furniture makers, 
appliance makers, and others. Using this yardstick, they maintained it would 
take approximately 25 cents an hour to bring their wages to the level prevailing 
in the durable goods industries. To counter this argument, the railways produced 
a wage study prepared by a firm of management consultants suggesting that the 
non-operating trades were, in fact, adequately paid compared with outside 
workers. It was their contention, therefore, that wage increases were unwarranted. 
The majority report rejected the railways’ submission as a measurement of 
comparable wage rates and relied on the durable goods standard in formulating 
their recommendations. It was emphasized, however, that this standard should 
not be applied with mathematical precision because of its inherent limitations, 
but was to be used as an “important signpost” in determining wage rates. 
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The majority report recognized that an increased wage bill would create 
financial difficulties for the railways. It pointed out that “it is clear from the 
evidence that in a large part the embarrassment suffered by the railways in 
their inability to reap greater returns from their operations is due to public 
policy in the shape of statutory rates and government regulations.” The railway 
employees, the report said, should not be asked to subsidize public policy by 
accepting lower earnings; the burden should be born by the public at large. 

The minority report, produced by the railways’ nominee, opposed any wage 
increase for the present time. It maintained that at a time when the railways were 
facing increased competition, frozen freight rates and rising costs, it was impos- 
sible for them to absorb a larger wage bill. The report concurred with the 
majority decision regarding union check-off and vacations. 

Shortly after the release of the conciliation board report the unions 
announced their acceptance of the proposals for a 14-cent-an-hour increase. The 
railways, on the other hand, rejected the recommendations because of their 
previously stated views on wages, and their inability to absorb any additional 
labour costs. They took issue with the board’s conclusions that wages in the 
durable goods industry will continue to increase at the same rate during 
the next two years, and contended that present trends did not suggest a con- 
tinuation of the past rate of increase in durable goods earnings. The unions 
countered the rejection with an announcement that they would conduct a strike 
vote among their members; this was expected to take about six weeks to two 
months to complete. 

Operations of Canada’s largest steel fabricating firm came to a virtual 
standstill at the end of August when employees at 10 of the 14 plants of 
Dominion Bridge Company and its subsidiaries went out on strike. The work 
stoppage was called when the United Steelworkers of America, representing the 
4,000 employees, was unable to reach mutually acceptable terms for settlement 
in negotiations that had been in progress since last February. A single exception 
was at the Amherst, N.S., plant, where the parties were awaiting the release 
of the conciliation board report. In addition to a uniform wage settlement, the 
union was reportedly seeking pension and welfare plans that would operate on a 
national level, rather than on a local basis. Under the present welfare plan, 
single workers pay $3.40 a month for welfare and $1 a month for life insurance. 
Married workers with no children pay $6.40 and $1, and married men with 
children pay $7.60 and $1. In return, workers get $2,000 in case of death, $35 
weekly for 13 weeks while off the job due to illness, plus medical expenses. 
The union asked for a national plan that would set the maximum employee 
contribution at $6.50 and would provide $5,000 in case of death, $50 weekly 
for 35 weeks in case of illness, plus payment of all medical expenses. 

A conciliation board reporting on the negotiations at the Edmonton, Alta., 
plant recommended that matters of a national character such as pensions and 
welfare plans should be made subject to a national agreement. It was this 
recommendation that the union was seeking to implement. Dominion Bridge 
has consistently opposed any national agreement, both during the current 
negotiations and during previous ones. The company insisted that each plant 
was an autonomous unit and must be free to conclude its own agreements in 
the light of prevailing local conditions. 
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A program to deal with the problems of automation and technological 
change was written into the new agreement signed by the International Long- 
Shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the British Columbia Shipping 
Federation, which employs a total of 1,500 longshoremen at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, New Westminster, Chemainus and Port Alberni, B.C. With an increasing 
trend toward the introduction of new improved machinery for cargo handling, 
the parties agreed to set up a “joint mechanization committee” composed of 
three members each from union and management. The committee, meeting at 
least once monthly, will be charged with the task of recommending items for 
negotiation in new agreements relating to the general problems of mechanization 
and the introducton of new and improved methods. In addition, they will 
develop pay scales and premium rates applicable to changed methods and will 
deal with problems of job training, relocation, normal retirement, early retire- 
ment and size of the union work force. 


The most significant provision designed to protect the worker from the 
immediate effects of automation and change was a guaranteed work week of 
35 hours. Each union member will be guaranteed the opportunity of earning 
an annual income equivalent to 1,820 hours (35 hours per week) at the 
appropriate straight time base rate, providing he was available for work and 
remained a member in good standing. A proportionate amount would be 
provided to those who ceased to be members during the life of the agreement, 
or were not always available for work. However, if the volume of cargo 
handled should be abnormally low due to economic or other conditions 
beyond the control of the Federation, the minimum guarantee would be reduced 
proportionately. 

In addition to the guaranteed income, the new agreement provided for 
a general wage increase totalling 16 cents per hour spread over two years. 
The old rate of $2.78 an hour will be increased by 8 cents an hour on August 
1, 5 cents of which will be retroactive to May 1, 1960, and by a further 8 cents 
effective May 1, 1961. The provision for vacation pay was changed to provide 
a payment of 4% per cent of earnings after six years of service and 54 per cent 
after nine years of service. Other improvements included a change in the 
minimum call-out time from two hours to four hours and changes in welfare 
provisions. 

A new agreement with the Montreal Dress and Sportswear Mfrs. Guild 
providing for a 373-hour work week starting January 1, 1963 brought the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers closer to their target of reducing the 
Canadian week to the 35-hour level reached in their United States agreements. 
The present 40-hour week will be reduced in two stages: the first one, taking 
effect January 1, 1962, will reduce the week to 39 hours, and the second one, 
a year later, will bring the 372-hour week into force. Time workers will receive 
the same pay for the reduced hours as they had previously received for 40 
hours. Piece workers will get an increase of 24 per cent on January 1, 1962 
and 34 per cent January 1, 1963 to compensate for the loss in working time. 
The 12,000 workers covered by the three-year agreement received other benefits 
as well. Effective September 15, 1960, wage rates for cutters will go up $4 
weekly while other hourly paid workers will get a weekly increase of $3. 
Piece workers will receive a general wage boost ranging from 4 per cent to 
7 per cent. The employers’ contribution to the severance pay fund was increased 
to 1 per cent of the payroll starting January 1, 1961. It was further agreed 
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that the union label would be sewn on all garments manufactured by Guild 
members, with responsibility for the supervision of this policy vested in the 
ILGWU. Finally, statutory paid holidays were increased from five to six 
annually. 


During August, Fire Fighters in Montreal were reported to be preparing 
their submission to the City of Montreal for a new agreement to replace the cur- 
rent one, which is due to expire shortly. The forthcoming demands were said to 
be designed to bring working conditions and salaries in Montreal on a par with 
those prevailing in Toronto’s Fire Department. They will request a $500 
increase for the 1,800 employees as well as a reduced work week from 56 
hours to 42 hours without loss in take-home pay. In addition, the firemen 
will seek service pay of $52 per year with a maximum of $260 after 17 years 
of service; a levelling of salaries for officers who perform the same work and 
have similar responsibilities; and 13 statutory holidays per year. 

Talks were continuing during August in the eastern provinces between 
representatives of Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation and District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the renewal of their collective agreement 
that had been extended on a month-to-month basis since its termination last 
December. The latest extension was until September 30. Negotiations were 
hampered by the generally depressed economic conditions facing the Maritime 
coal industry as a whole and in particular by the $1,800,000 loss sustained 
by Dosco in last year’s coal operations. Early in September the union reportedly 
recommended that its membership accept a new agreement that provided for 
unchanged wage rates, although changes in some other terms of the agreement 
were successfully negotiated. A referendum to seek ratification from the rank 
and file was scheduled to take place September 20. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 1960 


(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
Bell Velephone. Ont. SpOue. sstieecesist a eect ene Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que.....:.......:...... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gd Kodake Mount) Dennis,0 Ont. 00. 3..5..0... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) . 
Gity “Gt WiontrealiVOuEe ws... nei seta... Municipal and School Empl. Federation 

(CCCL) (office wkrs.) 

GirvoreMiontreals Oued ee ho keels. ntaeles wemtiadle Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crawley & McCracken, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crowns Zellerbach, Vancouver. B.Ce osc. tesessssecent Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De_ Havilland Aircraft; Toronto, Ont. <:......0 28s. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ou.c..c.ccccccsccteeees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Daw eC hemmicalSaliings Otay tari Ati nrcccc cette oo osbsed Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Cigar, (Montreal Ques \... anitisds.sunelous Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial” Tobacco, Granby,? Que) )...22457..42 0... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial "Tobacco, Montreal) Ques ..i8.2.3620..0.2.2.- Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lever Bros,  Lorottor Ontos. 1s, b-.e at rca hes Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern® Electric.x Loronto,, Ont arnracci.sccerese-: Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alla. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, pave meee Or ae. ee, SSeS (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .......:icccsseoss.0s08 .E. (Ind. 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rocks City? Pobacco,, Quebec, Ques Seek ickas...c0. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) da 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tuckett. Tobacco, Hamilton, Ont. ....203..0.::.......... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part !l—Negotiations in Progress During August 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. .................000000 Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Alummum Co, Shawimigans Que.” <....,.c.c0scc:sesesacce Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ................06 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Batan Shoe; Batawa,.Ont.s- as. 2. te kia are Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ganadair,sSt! laurent, "Que. tet er cetit eat eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn: lube. & Steel, Montreal, Que.) tiiicccc-cccetencces ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

aL hreeg Rivers, . Ouegses eas ee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion? Goal, Sydney, N.S. 2s....c ee eee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden. Ont. eee reece cee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Papers) Dryden, Ont ee cee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fittings. Limited,, Oshawa) Ont. cocc.iiiic ci cciéscessees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ................::00008 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

General Steelwares, Toronto, Ont. ..................000008 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CCCL) 

Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ........ United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

TITOULC IAN Go at cei oindcesoascaneseusctecen nace caseet teem ears Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

H6pital H6tel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ...........000.. Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, Ont. ................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. oun... eeeeee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont) 2.2.2... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MarathonCorp; Port Atinor, Onts).e Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ................cc000 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ...................00 Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NSS. yee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Rowntree’ Cory Toronto, ,Ontae, re ee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide. .................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
saskatchewan sGovie 244.0 ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont....2.....,....... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipbuilders (various), Wancouver & Victoria, 
J Aicthaccs dace stk’ tan cop send AAR ae Ree ee eee Three shipbuilding unions 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LCA. company-wide Pate Pee eee Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 
GrandiMerejqOue. Water ie eae United Textile cre (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC 
Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum +.Co.sArvida.wOue: f424...3.00). nee... Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
pEDEL Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Canadian Car; Fort: William sOntiiy?. cones... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 

Kelvinator of Can., London, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide ..................csccceeeeees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. ................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Quebec) P.O)iiet. ate ee CCCL-chartered local 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...............00 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
CEC, ‘company-wide #24 ee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


CNR, CPR, other railways ....c2.:.cc.scccctcceecetesweeee 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
City ,Of, .LOTONLO, OD yond icoacecs onarate->- cagpee-ngnscsernne=s Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., southern Alta. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fraser.Cos., Edmundston, N.Be ..:25.c..ssecorececuspasinses Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ...............0 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto, OMt. ........cccceeeeseetseecsseteees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. .........:sssseeee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ............... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. 0... eseeeeseeees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Arbitration 
City of Quebec, Que. ou... eecserseeereesseetsseeseenees a and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 
City of Quebec, Que. .....ccscecenssecesectesrseeeseenees Neel and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 


Work Stoppage 


Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ............cssceseeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I1|—Settlements Reached During August 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

ALUMINUM Co. OF CAN., KITIMAT, B.C.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase during the first yr., 54¢-an-hr. increase during the 
second yr. and 6¢ an hr. in the third yr.; new base rate will be $2.14 an hr.; 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs); company and employees to share equally 
cost of health insurance plan. 

B.C. ELECTRIC, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—a 3% increase retroactive to May 1, 1960, an additional 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1961 and a 
further 2% increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

B.C. SHippinc Fep., VANCOUVER, NEW WESTMINSTER, PoRT ALBERNI, VICTORIA, CHEMAINUS, 
B.C.—LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,150 empl.—an 
increase of 8¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1960, and an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1961; in 
addition lump sum payment of 5¢ an hr. for time worked from May 1 to July 31, 1960; 
established joint committee to study problems of mechanization; eff. Aug. 1, 1961, guaranteed 
income equivalent to 1,820 hrs. at the appropriate straight time base rate for the previous 12 mo. 

CaN. & Dom. SucaR, MONTREAL, QUE.—BAKERY Wkrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960, another 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 15, 1960 
plus 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (no previous 4-wk. vacation clause). 

CoNsuMERS GLaAss, MONTREAL, QUE.—GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase for the first yr., and an additional 8¢-an-hr. 
increase in the second yr.; in the second yr. empl. will receive 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 
of service (no previous provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved shift premiums. 

DoMINION STORES, MONTREAL, QUE.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—a general wage increase of $2.50 per wk.; work week reduced from 44 to 
43 hrs. without change in take-home pay. 

Dress Mrrs. GUILD, MONTREAL, QuE.—LADIES’ GARMENT WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 12,000 empl.—cutters to receive an increase of $4 per wk. and all other 
empl. will receive an increase of $3 per wk.; 2-stage reduction in work week, the first eff. Jan. 1, 
1960 to 39 hrs. and the second eff. Jan. 1, 1963 to 374 hrs., both without change in take-home 
pay; 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total of 6 per yr. 

Fraser Cos., CABANO, QuE.—WooDCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION _CIND.): l-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl—5% increase for all hourly paid wkrs.; some improvements in vacation 
allowance. 

Prick Bros., KENOGAMI, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl.—salaried empl. to receive 7% increase during the first yr. plus 3% during 
the second yr.; piece work rate increased by 35¢ per cord in the first yr. and 10¢ per cord in 
the second yr. 

St. RAYMOND Paper, ST. RAYMOND & DESBIENS, QuE.—WoopcuUTTERS, FARMERS UNION 
(Inp.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—3% increase in the first yr. plus an additional 3% 
increase in the second yr.; vacation allowance increased from 2% to 3% of gross earnings. 

T.C.A., COMPANY-WIDE—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): | 2-yr. agreement covering 4,000 
empl.—a general increase of 5% for the first yr. plus an additional 5% increase during the final 
yr.; improved shift premiums. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Appoint Royal Commission into Automotive Industry 


Appointment of a one-member Royal 
Commission to inquire into the situation in 
and prospects for the Canadian automobile 
and parts industries was announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker in the House 
of Commons on August 2. 

The one commissioner is Prof. Vincent 
W. Bladen, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
University of Toronto. 

Interviewed after his appointment, Prof. 
Bladen said he was aiming to submit his 
report early in the new year. 

The Royal Commission will be asked, the 
Prime Minister said, to report on: 

1. The present and prospective compe- 
titive position of the Canadian automotive 
industry, in Canadian and export markets, 
as compared with automotive industries of 
other countries. 

2. The relations between the companies 
producing motor vehicles and parts in 
Canada and parent, subsidiary or affiliated 
companies in other countries, and the effect 
of such relations upon production in 
Canada. 

3. The special problems and competitive 
position of the industries in Canada pro- 
ducing parts for motor vehicles, and the 
effects thereof on the production of vehicles 
in Canada, 

4. The ability of the Canadian industry 
to produce and distribute economically the 
various types of motor vehicles demanded 
or likely to be demanded by Canadian con- 
sumers. 

5. Measures that could be taken by those 
in control of the industries producing motor 
vehicles and parts in Canada, by the labour 
unions concerned, and by Parliament and 
the Government to improve the ability of 


such industries to provide increased employ- 
ment in the economic production of vehicles 
for the Canadian market and _ export 
markets. 

A few days before the announcement— 
on July 28—the Prime Minister had reported 
the Government’s decision to appoint a 
Royal Commission. Speaking in the House 
of Commons, he told of suggestions by a 
United Auto Workers delegation and by 
manufacturers of automobile parts that a 
Royal Commission be set up or a study 
made by the Tariff Board. 

Having found that the Tariff Board had 
a “tremendous backlog” of work, “the 
Government has decided that the importance 
of the automobile industry to the Canadian 
economy is such that there should be a 
comprehensive investigation of the various 
aspects of that industry.” 

Several government departments, includ- 
ing the Department of Labour, have already 
undertaken investigations and have gathered 
preparatory material that provides back- 
ground information for the Commission, 
the Prime Minister said. 

Miss J. E. Leitch, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Economics Branch, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, has been named 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Prof. Bladen, an economics professor, 
was Chairman of the University’s Institute 
of Industrial Relations and head of the 
Department of Economics before his 
appointment as Dean of Arts last year. He 
was Director of the Institute of Business 
Administration from 1947 to 1953 and 
head of the Department of Political 
Economy from 1953 to 1959. 


Publish Report on Seasonal Unemployment in British Columbia 


A study of seasonal unemployment in 
British Columbia, begun in July 1958, has 
just been completed by the British Columbia 
Research Council. 

The study, first of its kind to be under- 
taken on a regional basis in Canada, was 
made by the B.C. Research Council with 
assistance from the Department of Labour 
of Canada and the Department of Labour 
of British Columbia. 
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A consultative committee, first chaired 
by Prof. John Deutsch, formerly of the 
University of British Columbia, and later 
by Prof. Robert Clark, assisted the Research 
Council with the study. Representatives of 
management, labour unions and the federal 
and provincial governments also served on 
the committee. 

The nature and extent of seasonal swings 
in employment and unemployment in 


British Columbia in logging, construction, 
fishing, agriculture, food processing and 
trade are set forth and proposals are made 
for developing greater year-round employ- 
ment stability. 

There is no one answer to the problems 
of seasonal unemployment, the report 
demonstrates; but action on many fronts— 
by the industries involved, by individual 
firms, by unions and by others—is required. 

Numerous recommendations and sugges- 
tions are made throughout the report as 
well as in a separate chapter entitled “Com- 
bating Seasonal Unemployment”. Some of 
these recommendations have already been 
acted upon by the federal Government, 
including broadening the scope of the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram, steps to encourage an expansion of 
training for unemployed workers during 
the winter, and continuation of publicity and 
educational efforts in support of the Winter 
Employment Campaign. 

The report contains a number of illus- 
trative charts and an appendix on seasonal 
fluctuations in the State of Washington, 
where similar conditions exist. It is pub- 
lished by the British Columbia Research 
Council, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 

A report on a study by the federal 
Department of Labour of the seasonal 
unemployment problem in Canada was pub- 
lished in three instalments in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE—May, June and July numbers. A 
reprint of this report will be available soon. 





Conciliation Board in Rail Dispute 


Proposes 14-cent Wage Increase 


The majority report of the conciliation 
board in the dispute between six Canadian 
railways and 17 unions representing 115,000 
non-operating employees recommended an 
increase in wages averaging slightly more 
than 14 cents an hour over a two-year 
period. The minority report recommended 
no wage change “at the present time.” 

Complete texts of both majority and 
minority reports will appear in the October 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

On August 31, representatives of the 17 
unions agreed unanimously to accept the 
recommendation of the conciliation board. 
The railroad companies were still studying 
the report. 

The report recommended that the wage 
increase consist of 2 cents an hour retro- 
active to January 1, 1960; 5 cents an hour 
effective September 1, 1960; and a further 
4-per-cent increase, based on the rates 
prior to January 1, 1960, to be effective 
May 1, 1961. 


The report also recommended that the 
qualifying period for four weeks vacation 
with pay be reduced from 35 years to 
25 years. 


The majority report was signed by Mr. 
Justice J. V. H. Milvain of Calgary, chair- 
man, and David Lewis, nominee of the 
unions. The minority report was presented 
by Philip F. Vineberg, nominee of the com- 
panies. 





In the United States, the recommendations 
of a Presidential fact-finding board were 
accepted last month by more than 100 
railroads and 11 unions representing 550,000 
non-operating employees. The agreement 
provides for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase 
plus fringe benefits that are estimated to 
increase the total gain to more than 10 
cents an hour. 


Prominent among the fringe benefits was 
the provision for employer-financed life 
insurance of $4,000 to every active em- 
ployee covered by the agreement. The insur- 
ance is effective March 1, 1961; the wage 
increase, July 1 this year. 


Railway Employment Decreases 


In Both Canada, United States 


Canada’s railways employed 187,981 per- 
sons, on average, in 1959, a decrease of 2.5 
per cent from 192,809 in 1958, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 

Time on duty declined to 379,831,799 
hours from 391,168,385 in 1958, an average 
of 2,021 hours per employee from 2,029. 


Total compensation increased to $780,- 
031,534 from $757,907,896, an hourly aver- 
age per employee of $2.05 compared with 
$1.94 in 1958. The yearly average rose to 
$4,150 from $3,931 in 1958. 

These statistics are contained in the DBS 
publication, Railway Transport, Part IV 
(Employment Statistics), 1959, which is 
obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
for 25 cents a copy. 

In the United States, the number of 
persons employed on railways in 1959 was 
815,474, compared with 840,575 in 1958. 
The figures in both cases represent the 
average of 12 mid-month employee counts 
in each year. In 1948, the number of em- 
ployees was 1,326,906, according to statis- 
tics of Class I railways published by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Association 
of American Railroads. 

The average number of hours worked by 
each employee in 1959 was 2,360, compared 
with 2,356.2 in 1958. 
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Manufacturing Employment Lags Behind Growth of Labour Force 


Employment in manufacturing in Canada 
is not keeping pace with the growth of the 
labour force, and this “is a major factor 
in the present uncomfortably high total of 
those apparently seeking work and unable 
to find it,’ T. R. McLagan, President of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
said in an address at a Canadian National 
Exhibition directors’ luncheon at the begin- 
ning of September. 

During the past 10 years the percentage 
of the labour force employed in manu- 
facturing has declined from 26.6 to 24.8, 
he pointed out. 

This he attributed to increased competi- 
tion from imported goods, not only from 
the United States, but also from low-wage 
countries like Britain, West Germany and 
Japan. 

Mr. McLagan said that in 1959 imports 
from the United States into Canada were 
valued at $3,836,000,000, whereas those 
from Britain, West Germany and Japan 
had a combined value of not more than 
$826,100,000. He disputed the idea, how- 
ever, that this showed that imports from 
the United States—with the highest wage 


rates in the world—were four times as harm- 
ful as those from low-wage countries. 
“Harmful they are, but not four times as 
harmful,” he said. 

He went on to point out that the bulk 
of the imports from the low-wage coun- 
tries were consumer goods that competed 
directly with Canadian manufacturers, while 
a high proportion of those that come from 
the United States are “made up of industrial 
equipment, materials and components which 
often complement—and indeed are essen- 
tial to—our own production. 

“The importation of such items... sup- 
ports and sustains manufacturing employ- 
ment in this country,” the speaker argued. 

He also said that, while imports from 
Japan had risen by 435 per cent between 
1954 and 1959, those from West Germany 
by 182.4 per cent, those from Italy by 153 
per cent and those from Britain by 51.9 
per cent, imports from the United States 
had gone up by only 29.5 per cent. 

Canadian manufacturers labour under 
the triple burden of a limited market, high 
wage rates and punitive taxation, Mr. 
McLagan said. 


Lack of Chances for Training Said Major Problem Facing Women 


One of the major problems women face 
in many countries in trying to get into, or 
to reach high positions in business and 
industry is a lack of opportunities to receive 
adequate vocational preparation, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnstone of the International Labour 
Office told a meeting in Ottawa last month. 
Mrs. Johnstone is head of the ILO Office 
for the Co-ordination of Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Questions. 

With a few rare exceptions, she said, the 
vocational preparation of girls to enter 
business and industry is inferior to that of 
boys, “both in quantity and quality, and 
more often than not is often unrealistic in 
terms of their later work lives.” 

Mrs. Johnstone said that many reasons 
have been uncovered for the state of affairs 


CLC Booklet Instructs Affiliates in 


A booklet designed to help local unions, 
labour councils and provincial federations of 
labour in the handling of publicity has been 
produced by the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Public relations was a subject of great 
concern at both the 1960 CLC convention 
and at recent conventions of some of the 
provincial federations. 

At the CLC convention, a resolution was 
adopted instructing the executive to “inten- 
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that exists, some of them well known in 
Canada, such as reluctance to give the 
education of girls the same priority as that 
of boys; indifference on the part of girls 
to their own vocational futures; separation 
of education facilities for boys and girls 
that often results in unequal facilities for 
the girls; traditional prejudice about what 
constitutes men’s work and women’s work; 
and inadequate vocational guidance for 
women. 

“It is obvious,” said Mrs. Johnstone, “that 
so long as this situation persists, women 
will always find it difficult to develop their 
potentialities and skills and hence to have 
equal chances for promotion and to move 
into more responsible, more highly skilled 
and better paid work.” 


Handling of Public Relations 


sify public relations activities of the Con- 
gress to the fullest possible extent” and 
directing the CLC Public Relations Depart- 
ment to co-ordinate the activities of pub- 
licity committees of locals, councils and 
federations. 

A public relations forum was held at 
the 3rd annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, in November 1959, 
and many suggestions discussed at that 
forum have been included in the booklet. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


July 27—Unemployment Insurance Fund 
balances on June 30, 1957, 1958, 1959 and 
1960, respectively, were: $852,729,261.78; 
$644,520,634.54; $434,152,690.64; $296,- 
187,477.10, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, replies to question (p. 7019). 

Development of new industries, to pre- 
vent the occurrence of ghost towns when 
natural resources are depleted, should be 
given serious consideration, says Arnold 
Peters (Temiskaming) during debate on 
the estimates of the Northern Administra- 
tion Branch, Department of Northern Af- 
fairs and National Resources. A branch of 
the Department should handle secondary 
industry, he suggests (p. 7056). 


July 28—Canada’s automobile and parts 
industry will be the subject of a Royal 
Commission inquiry, Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker informs the House (p. 7108). 

Department of Labour estimates for the 
fiscal year April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1961 
brought before the House by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour (p. 7143). 

Canada’s Labour force in 1950 num- 
bered slightly over 5,000,000; it currently 
numbers about 6,454,000, an increase of 20 
per cent, the Minister says in his statement 
on his department’s functions (p. 7143). 

The Department of Labour is asking for 
a total of $14,985,700, a decrease from the 
$15,991,942 in the 1959-60 estimates, he 
announces. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission requests $88,411,000, an in- 
crease of $13,500,000 over the 1959-60 
figures, largely accounted for by an increase 
in the Government’s contribution to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. The esti- 
mates do not take into account the supple- 
mentary estimate, previously passed, deal- 
ing with the Municipal Works Incentive 
Program, whose continuation and enlarge- 
ment was announced July 23 by the Prime 
Minister (L.G., Aug., p. 774) (p. 7144). 

All chartered banks have undertaken to 
co-operate in a program of expanded home 
improvement and home extension construc- 
tion during the coming winter, the Minister 
reports (p. 7148). 

Employment effects of automation have 
been under study by the Department of 
Labour for several years, the Minister says, 
outlining the research work undertaken and 
the findings to date (p. 7148). 

Debate on Labour Department estimates 
begins (p. 7149) but the House adjourns 
without passing any items (p. 7184). 


July 29—Debate on Labour Department 
estimates continues (p. 7208). Item covering 
departmental administration agreed to (p. 
7256) but the House adjourns before pass- 
ing any other items (p. 7260). 

July 30—Debate continues on estimates 
of the Department of Labour (p. 7267). 

The estimated number of man-days of 
work provided last winter by the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program was 1,938,- 
839, the Minister of Labour replies to ques- 
MOM (Dieieo 1). 

Department of Labour estimates com- 
pleted. (p 7320). 

August 1—Bill C-79 (human_ rights) 
considered in committee (p. 7371 to p. 
T8306 

August 2—Appoinitment of Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the automobile and 
parts industry in Canada announced by the 
Prime Minister. The Commission will con- 
sist of one commissioner (p. 7385). 

Bill C-79 (human rights) further con- 
sidered in committee (p. 7390 to p. 7452). 

August 3—Study of Bill C-79 completed 
in committee (p. 7460 to p. 7520). 

August 4—Bill C-79 providing for the 
Recognition and Protection of Human 
Rights given third reading and unanimous 
passage by the House following debate 
(D8 7/550°to Pp. 7555'): 

August 6—Committee on revised system 
for estimating unemployment has submitted 
its report to the Government, which has 
it under study, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, replies to question (p. 7679). 

August 8—Repurchase of eight CNS 
ships sold to the Government of Cuba in 
1958 has not been considered by the Gov- 
ernment to rebuild the Canadian merchant 
marine, Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport, informs questioner (p. 7748). 

August 10—Canada has signed the ar- 
ticles of agreement of the International. 
Development Association (designed to pro- 
vide economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries) (p. 7875). 

Stretch-out of uranium contracts, which 
assures some miners another three years 
of employment, has been the major effort of 
the Government to help uranium mining 
communities, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce says during debate on his depart- 
ment’s estimates. The Government has had 
no success in finding other ways to help 
(9. 4/90) ). 

Third Session of 24th Parliament pro- 
rogued, 
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60TH ANNIVERSARY 


Volume I, Number 1, dated September 1900, was 
unveiled at 16th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Tuts is the 60th anniversary issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Labour GAZETTE was established as the official journal of Department 
of Labour under authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900. A statement in its 
first number, dated September 1900, laid down its purpose as “the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information relating to labour conditions and 
kindred subjects.” 

The editorial in this first issue clearly stated that the LABOUR GAZETTE 
would aim at the impartial relation of facts. It would not be its business to 
express opinions. 

“It is an official publication, and as such will seek to record only such 
statements of fact, and such collections of statistics, as are believed to be 
trustworthy. In the selection and publication of these, care will be taken to 
have the information as complete and impartial as possible. ..The work thus 
undertaken will, it is hoped, establish a basis for the formation of sound 
opinions, and for the drawing of correct deductions, but these, in themselves, 
are tasks which lie beyond the scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends 
it will seek to serve, not to meet.” 


The Debate in the House 


On June 7, 1900, the then Postmaster General, Hon. William Mulock 
(later Sir William Mulock), in the language of Hansard, “moved for leave 
to introduce Bill (No. 187) to aid in the prevention and settlement of trade 
disputes and the publication of statistical industrial information.” 

The two objects of this bill, which eventually passed into law as the 
Conciliation Act, 1900, were stated by the Minister as follows: 


By the aid of boards of conciliation, to promote the settlement of trade 
disputes and of differences that arise from time to time between employers and 
employees, and between different kinds of employees. 

To establish a Department of Labour, which would have the duty of 
gathering statistical information and other information affecting labour, and 
providing for its publication. 


Regarding the conciliation portion of the bill, Mulock said, “I may say 
that it is not anything new, but’is an echo, largely, of the Conciliation Act 
which has been in force in Great Britain for some four years.” He went on 
to outline the history of conciliation machinery in the United Kingdom. 

Concerning the proposed publication, he pointed out that “Great Britain 
established a gazette some years prior to the Conciliation Act.” Later on, 
during the second reading of the bill, he said, “The Department of Labour 
will issue a monthly labour gazette, and in addition will submit an annual 
report to Parliament. The labour gazette will be edited and conducted on 
the lines of the Labour Gazette in England.” 

When asked by an honourable member how that journal was conducted, 
Mulock said, “They have an editor and a number of correspondents in different 
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places in Great Britain. It is the duty of these correspondents to constantly 
gather facts that are of value and instructive to those engaged in industrial life 
and to communicate them to the central office, there to be analysed, digested 
and published for the information of the industrial classes.” 

In answer to another question, the Minister said that these correspondents 
were paid “some slight remuneration” for their services. 

At the time the bill was introduced, George E. Foster, speaking on the 
Opposition side of the House, had wanted to know whether the labour gazette 
was to be “a party publication,” and whether it was to be “edited in the 
interest of the party which for the time being has control of the administration.” 
If the latter were to be the case, he predicted that the publication was “doomed 
to failure from the outset.” 

During the second reading of the bill, Mulock referred to Foster’s previous 
inquiries, and said he was surprised that Foster should have asked whether 
the labour gazette was to be a partisan organ, or a medium for influencing 
public opinion. He repeated that “the labour gazette was to be a publication 
of fact which all might read and comprehend, and from which they might draw 
their own conclusions.” 

Notwithstanding the Minister’s assurances, the suspicions of the Opposition, 
as it appeared later, were not without justification. 

Another point brought out in the course of the debate was that the new 
publication was intended to be impartial as between employers and labour. 
A member of the opposition asked, “Are the employers of labour to be con- 
sulted as to the condition of the labour market by these correspondents for 
the labour gazette.” In reply, Mulock said in part: “It will be an error to 
suppose that any one class is to be considered in gathering information, because 
all this information will be applicable to the whole field of labour as a proper 
subject to be given to the public generally.” 

Section 10 of the Conciliation Act 1900 that finally emerged read as 
follows: 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information 

relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall establish and have charge 

of a Department of Labour, which shall collect, digest, and publish in suitable 

form statistical and other information relating to the conditions of labour, shall 

institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial questions upon which 

adequate information may not at present be available, and issue at least once 

in every month a publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall 

contain information regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred 

subjects, and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and 

conditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 

(The whole of this section that related to the LABOUR GAZETTE was 
incorporated without change in Section 4 of the Labour Department Act, 
1909, by which the Department of Labour was established as a separate 


department under a full-time minister. ) 


The First Editor 


When asked toward the end of the debate on the bill whether he had 
anyone in view to edit the LABOUR GAZETTE, Mulock replied, “I have some 
one in view, and if we are fortunate enough to get him I think he will be 
entirely persona grata to all classes—the labouring class as well as the em- 
ployers of labour.” 

That “someone” was William Lyon Mackenzie King, who had already, on 
June 26—this debate took place on July 6—been offered the editorship of the 
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Labour Gazette Editors 


William Lyon Mackenzie King ............ September 1900 to June 1908 
FLAS AC Ian ee se eres te ee rer July 1908 to June 1912 
Robert: Hi *Coats ee ee July 1912 to June 1915 
F. A... Acland tig. Bev ete re Deputy Minister and Editor, 
LABouR GAZETTE, July 1915 to July 1917 
BrycewMe Stewart see tecee eee ecae August 1917 to 1919 
RonaldablihtOODGr pcs tometer 1920 to 1924 
TAH SMaceer say bg bt te ase aby 1924 to 1936 
Harrys d.gWalketanteecce 25ers August 1936 to April 1958 
Williams.  DrinkWaterects..42...7 eer April 1958 to present 


Di 


LABOUR GAZETTE. MacKenzie King, who was in Rome when he received the offer 
from Mulock by cablegram, after considerable hesitation decided to accept it. 

When he first took over his duties, King was, as he said in his diary, 
“Editor of Gazette, staff & all, and have to begin at the base with the finding 
of suitable quarters.” By the time the first issue of the GAZETTE went to 
press, however, a small staff had been appointed. These, according to an 
announcement in the GAZETTE, consisted, besides the editor, of a staff clerk, a 
“Fair Wages” officer, an officer for the enforcement of the Alien Labour Act, 
and five local labour correspondents, situated in Toronto, Winnipeg, Stratford, 
and two in Quebec City. A number of correspondents were appointed in 
other centres during the ensuing months. 

In October, King succeeded in getting his friend Albert Harper appointed 
to the staff, and later in getting him made Assistant Editor. When Harper was 
drowned in December 1901 in a heroic attempt to save the life of a woman 
skater who went through the ice of the Ottawa River, King obtained R. H. 
Coats as Assistant Editor. 

(In 1912 Dr. Coats was named to an interdepartmental committee set up 
to study and solve the duplication of statistical services in federal government 
departments. Outcome of the committee’s efforts was the formation of the 
Census Branch; Dr. Coats was placed in charge of the Branch with the title of 
Dominion Statistician. In 1918, enactment of the Bureau of Statistics Act 
established the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Dr. Coats was its first chief.) 

Frank Giddens, an ex-newspaperman, also joined the staff at about this 
time. It appears, however, that he was employed mainly as a stenographer, and 
he later became King’s private secretary. 

Before long F. A. Acland joined the staff of the GAZETTE. When King 
became Minister of Labour in 1909. Acland succeeded him as Deputy Minister 
and Editor of the LABouR GazETTE. Except for an uncertain period starting 
in 1912, when R. H. Coats was editor, these two posts continued to be 
combined under Acland as they had been under King until July or August 
1917, when they were finally separated, Acland continuing as Deputy Minister 
and Bryce M. Stewart becoming Editor. 

Mackenzie King lost no time in building up the Department and the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. Besides the appointment of additional correspondents, a 
clipping system was begun which worked mainly on Canadian newspapers. He 
set up an extensive reference library, and began to stock it with labour 
publications from various countries; and instituted a system of exchanging 
publications on labour matters. 
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Labour Gazette Assistant Editors 


Henry A. Harper October 1900 to December 1901 
Robert H. Coats February 1902 to 1912 
William W. Edgar July 1905 to 1908 


Bryce M. Stewart June 1916 to July 1917 
J. H. Magee ‘ie to 1924 


William W. Edgar December 1923 

Charles W. Rump June 1936 to October 1942 
Joseph W. Willard October 1942 to February 1943 
John Mainwaring March 1943 to July 1951 
William S. Drinkwater August 1951 to March 1958 
William R. Channon June 1958 to present 





King soon discovered that his chief had his own ideas about how the 
Lapour GAZETTE should be edited. On August 5 King wrote in his diary: 
“Today I had a pretty good revelation as to the attitude of politicians towards 
govt. work. Mr. Mulock went thro’ my articles & everything wh. in any way 
cld. count for a Conservative he scored out...He wants to have the first 
issue [of the LaBouR GAZETTE] really a campaign document filled with 
references to past doings of gov't.” 

Mackenzie King, however, resisted attempts to make the LABOUR GAZETTE 
serve the ends of party politics, and he evidently succeeded in doing so without 
giving serious offence to his chief. He was unable, however, to prevent patronage 
from governing the appointment of GAZETTE correspondents, although he 
strongly disapproved of it. 


The Unveiling 


From the establishment of the first Canadian labour congress in 1873 
every labour convention had urged the setting up of a Department of Labour 
and the publication of a monthly journal or gazette to provide information 
about labour for the working man, the employer and the general public. 

It was therefore a happy coincidence that the LABOUR GAZETTE “made 
its first public appearance on the opening day” of the 16th annual session 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was held in Ottawa 
from September 18 to 22, 1900. The phrase quoted above is taken from the 
second issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, which devoted 14 pages to a report 
of the TLC convention. 

The Minister of Labour attended the convention and presented the first 
number of the LaBour GAZETTE to the President of the Congress, Ralph 
Smith, MPP. In his presidential address, Smith referred to the passing of 
the Conciliation Act as “a step at least in the direction of labour reform.” 
He referred also to the setting up of conciliation and arbitration machinery 
and the establishment of the LAaBouR GAZETTE, which, he said, “will contain 
matters of supreme importance to the labour movement...” 


Editors, la Gazette du Travail 


Charles A. St. Arnaud October 1949 to September 1951 
Guy de Merlis January 1952 to present 
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Growth of the Gazette 


The contents and arrangement of the LABOUR GAZETTE have naturally 
changed during the years since the first numbers were published. The reports 
from local correspondents, which from the first had been planned to be a 
prominent feature of the journal, continued to occupy a dominant place until 
November 1911; but from then on they declined in importance and finally 
ceased to appear altogether. In that month’s issue, for the last time the reports 
were headed by the name of the correspondent and the territory he covered. 
Thereafter the reports showed only the name of the district, and they were 
reduced in length. 

In February 1912 a complete list of correspondents was published at the 
beginning of the reports, but from then on names were not mentioned, and 
by July 1916 the reports had been boiled down to a single report for each 
province based on “Reports of Correspondents and Other Sources.” 

By this time the reports had become Section III of a review of industrial 
conditions for the month. The other two sections comprised a general review 
and a review by industries and trades. Even in this diminished form, the local 
reports had disappeared by May 1918, having been merged with the review of 
industries and trades. 

Reports of industrial disputes, or strikes and lockouts, were published 
in the GAZETTE almost from the first, and they continue to be a monthly 
feature, though the form of the report has changed from time to time. Reports 
on fair wage schedules in Government contracts, and notes and articles on 
labour legislation and court decisions affecting labour, have been published 
almost every month during the 60 years of the GAZETTE’s life. Industrial 
accidents have been continuously reported, though since January 1918 only 
fatal accidents have been dealt with. 

From the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
in March of that year, reports of the more important boards of investigation 
and conciliation, and summaries of such reports, have frequently been pub- 
lished. For a number of years the GAZETTE devoted a considerable amount 
of space to these reports, but it now confines itself mainly to publishing 
monthly itemized lists of conciliation proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

In 1910 the Department of Labour began to collect and compile statistics 
on wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living, and these statistics were 
published each month in the GazeTTeE. In 1915 monthly publication of prices 
of a number of articles of food and other items entering into the budget of 
a working man’s household was begun by the GAZETTE. 

In course of time, after the Dominion Bureau of Statistics came into 
operation, statistics on the cost of living published in the GAZETTE began 
to be based partly on Department of Labour, and partly on DBS sources of 
information. In November 1940, the new official cost-of-living index con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was published in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for the first time. Not until 1943, however, did the Department of 
Labour entirely cease to collect statistics on the cost of living. 

Beginning in July 1902, the first pages of each monthly issue were 
devoted to a summary of industrial and labour conditions during the preceding 
month. This summary continued to occupy the first place until September 
1915, when it was relegated to second place and Notes on Matters of Indus- 
trial Interest, which had begun in a small way and in a secondary position 
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in the August 1913 issue, were expanded and took the leading position. Now 
headed simply Notes of Current Interest, this section is still placed early in 
each monthly issue, following immediately after the Employment Review 
and Collective Bargaining Review, both comparatively recent inclusions in 
the journal’s contents. 

In January 1951 the familiar “Government Grey” cover, which had been 
used on the monthly numbers of the GAZETTE from the beginning, was replaced 
by a coloured cover, the colour of which was changed each month, that carried 
a photograph illustrating some feature article in the issue. At the same time 
photographs began to appear on inside pages. 

The Laspour GAZETTE was published in French and English from the 
beginning, but not until October 1949 was a separate editor appointed for 
the French edition, la GAZETTE DU TRAVAIL. 

In 1900 the price of the LABOUR GAZETTE was 20 cents a year, and 
3 cents for single copies. This price remained unchanged for almost half a 
century, until February 1948, when it was raised to $1 a year or 10 cents 
for single copies. Since then the price has been raised twice. In March 1953 
it was increased to $1.50 a year; the price of single copies was raised to 15 
cents, but in May of the same year it was raised again to 25 cents, the present 
price. Finally, in April 1955 the annual subscription rate became $2. 

In the 60 years that have passed since this journal first appeared, 
tremendous changes have taken place, both in Canada and in the world 
at large. The Lapour GAZETTE has changed with the times. It has adapted 
itself to the changing circumstances, wants, and even tastes of the public it 
serves. Subjects that were not dreamed of by the readers of 1900 have found 
their way into the pages of the GAZETTE. 

But, amid the changes, one thing that has not changed has been the 
purpose and principle set out in the first page of its first issue: “...to record 
only such statements of fact, and such collections of statistics, as are believed 
to be trustworthy...to have the information as complete and impartial as 
possible...” and to “establish a basis for the formation of sound opinions 
and for drawing correct deductions, but these, in themselves, are tasks which 
lie beyond the scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek to 
serve, not meet.” 


In 1900, when the Labour Gazette was born, Ralph Smith, MPP, was 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. It was he who received 
the Gazette’s first number from the Minister of Labour at the 16th convention 
of the TLC. At that convention, Ralph Smith was re-elected President, John A. 
Flett re-elected Vice-President, and P. M. “Paddy” Draper elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. (Draper held that office until 1935, when he became President of the 
TLC.) David A. Carey was for the third time fraternal delegate to the American 
Federation of Labour; fraternal delegates were not exchanged with the British 
Trades Union Congress until 1913. 

At the 1900 convention, 65 delegates, representing nine labour councils, 
one district assembly and 35 local unions, were seated. TLC membership that 
year was 8,381. The Secretary-Treasurer’s financial report showed receipts of 
$912.21 in the preceding year and expenditures of $618.79, leaving a balance 
on hand of $293.42. The Secretary-Treasurer also reported the granting of 
13 charters to federal unions and one to a labour council. 
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1960 Annual Report, Unemployment 


Insurance Advisory Committee 


Loss of $133,919,000 since March 1959 has reduced Unemployment Insurance 
Fund “below a safe level,’ Committee states. Replenishment by government grant 
of cost of extensions during past three years of seasonal benefit period is urged 


With the loss of $133,919,000 since 
March 31, 1959, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund “is now below a safe level” and 
there is a danger that it may become insuffi- 
cient to meet its liabilities, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee said 
in its annual report for the year ended 
March 31, 1960, which was tabled in the 
House of Commons on August 10. 

The Committee expressed its concern 
at the rapid decrease in the balance in the 
Fund, which dropped to $365,892,000 on 
March 31, 1960 from $859,471,000 at the 
end of March 1956. 

“This concern is increased by the fact that 
May 1960 figures show the Fund has 
dropped to $299,293,511.04, and by the 
end of June 1960, according to preliminary 
figures, it will show a further decrease of 
$3 million—the June 1960 loss being due 
to loss on sale of bonds,” the report stated. 

The balance in the Fund at the end of 
the 1959-60 fiscal year, the committee 
pointed out, “does not represent the market 
value of the securities held. Under existing 
bond market conditions, the value of the 
balance is 8 to 9 per cent less than that 
shown.” 

The Committee drew attention to two 
main causes of the depletion of the Fund. 
A major drain on the Fund is created, 
it said, by the extension of the seasonal 
benefit period by two months in each of 
the last two winters, and by three and a 
half months in the winter of 1957-58. 
Another is created by the extension of 
coverage to the fishing industry. 

The extensions of the seasonal benefit 
period cost $110,208,000 and made neces- 
sary the sale of securities at a loss of 8 
per cent, making the total cost $119,024,000. 
Extension of coverage to fishermen cost, 
during the past three years, approximately 


$23,000,000, but part of this loss is in- 
cluded in the cost of extending the seasonal 
benefit period; “the balance would approx- 
imate $12,000,000.” 

The total loss to the Fund attributed to 
these two drains was $131,024,000, and the 
Committee recommended that this sum 
should “in all fairness” be replaced by a 
government grant. In extending the seasonal 
benefit period, Parliament had instructed 
that benefits should be paid out of the 
Fund, but had not provided a source of 
revenue to meet the expenditure, the report 
said. A grant to the Fund would be “logical 
and proper” and would receive general 
approval, the Committee believed. 

“The Committee respectfully recommends 
that assistance to unemployed fishermen 
should not be financed through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and that other 
means be found to finance assistance to 
fishermen.” 

The Committee quoted several conclu- 
sions from the report of the actuary for 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
including the following: “There is a distinct 
possibility that, if unemployment condi- 
tions continue at the level that prevailed 
in 1957-60, the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund may be exhausted in two or three 
years, unless action is taken to increase 
revenue or decrease benefit payments.” 

It would not be reasonable to increase 
contribution rates, the Committee asserted. 
It recommended, in addition to replenish- 
ment of the Fund to cover the cost of ex- 
tensions of the seasonal benefit period, 
that “the Fund be relieved of the cost 
of the coverage of the fishing industry, 
and that the loss through payment to fisher- 
men of benefits far in excess of contribu- 
tions... be refunded.” 

The report is reprinted in full below. 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1960 


To His Excellency 

The Governor General in Council: 

1. Section 89(1) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act requires the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to report not later 
than July 31 each year on the financial condi- 


1960 


Balance at Credit of Unemployment 
Insurance Fund 
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365,892 
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tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund as 
at the preceding March 31 

2. The Committee reports that the balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at 
March 31, 1960, was $365,892,000. The com- 
parison with other years is shown below: 


1959 1958 1957 1956 
(in thousands of dollars) 
499,811 744,200 878,441 859,471 


The decrease from 1959 was $133,919,000. 

The balance shown does not represent the 
market value of the Securities held. Under the 
existing Bond Market conditions, the value 
of the balance is 8 per cent to 9 per cent less 
than that shown. ; 

The Committee reports its concern regarding 
the rapid decrease in the balance, namely, a 
drop from $859,471,000 in 1956 to $365,892,000 
in 1960. We consider it is now below a safe 
level and there is a danger of it becoming 
insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 

This concern is increased by the fact that 
May 1960 figures show the Fund has dropped 
to $299,293,511.04 and by the end of June 
1960, according to preliminary figures, it will 
show a further decrease of $3 million—the 
June 1960 loss being due to loss on sale of 
Bonds. 

3. The Committee calls special attention to 
two of the several items which create major 
drains on the Fund, the first referred to being: 

(a) Extension of the Seasonal Benefit period 
by two months in each of the last two winters 
and extension of three and one-half months in 
the winter of 1957-58. These extensions cost 
$110,208,000, and the expenditure made it neces- 
sary to sell securities at a loss of 8 per cent, 
making the total cost $119,024,000. 

No revenue was provided by Parliament 
when the concessions were granted. We recom- 
mend that the total cost, namely $119,024,000 
paid out of the Fund, be replaced by a Govern- 
ment Grant. 

We submit, in all fairness to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, that this replenishment 
should be provided. We respectfully submit 
that Parliament met the emergent condition 
of seasonal unemployment prevailing during 


extended periods by instructing that benefits 
were to be paid out of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund but did not provide for a 
source of balancing revenue to meet the 
expenditure. We submit that the action pro- 
posed would be logical and proper and that 
a grant to the Fund, as proposed, of $119,024,- 
000 would receive general approval. 

(b) The second major item of drain on the 
Fund is caused by the extension of coverage 
to the fishing industry. The loss to the Fund 
during the past three years has been approx- 
imately $23,000,000. 

It has been the experience of the Commission 
that it is impossible, due to the nature of the 
industry, to devise Regulations to equitably 
treat unemployment in this industry under the 
Unemployment Insurance Plan because, in the 
large majority of cases, there is no contract 
of service and, consequently, the control pro- 
visions of the Act are of little value. 

The Committee respectfully recommends 
that assistance to unemployed fishermen should 
not be financed through the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and that other means be found 
to finance assistance to fishermen. 

Part of the $23,000,000 loss to the Fund 
caused by the coverage of the fishing industry 
has been included in the cost of extending the 
period for Seasonal Benefits. The balance of 
the loss would approximate $12,000,000. This 
amount, it is submitted, should also be re- 
funded. The total that is requested to be 
refunded is, then, $119,024,000 plus this $12,- 
000,000 balance, making a total of $131,024,- 
000. 

4. The Committee received from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission financial and 
statistical statements for the year ended March 








1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 


——$———_____ 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Balance at credit of Unemployment Insurance Fund... 365, 892 499,811 744, 200 878, 441 859, 471 
Increase or decrease in balance from previous years....| —133,919 —244, 389 —134, 241 +18, 971 +13, 187 
Contributions from employers and employees.......... 228,616 185, 438 188,714 186, 214 168, 405 
Contributions for Armed Service personnel............|...-e+eeee8 49 465 605 1,060 
Contributions from the Government.................. 45,723 37, 097 37, 836 37,364 33, 893 
Amount collected in fines and penalties................ 52 47 46 43 29 
Interestonm vestments ween. cos. cc tcc sess: ace coe 16, 855 21,725 23,776 26,039 25,005 
Profit or loss on sale of securities...............-+..-6- L. 8,414 GSMO UA Nooo potdacto.ob|jooombuEseod laconic snoOuse 
InterestmpaiGonsloans .pcpreenrne ok «eae c ks sieariae sais USIsiWe 9) Bae Soudoue dl jada gocoseon| lcoopndcodae noc > dan aoaen 
PLOLAL Net TOVENUO Lc. vanes cides ebialeaic «pipes. # oars aire 281,315 234, 242 250, 837 250, 267 228, 392 
Ordinary beneht payments. iy. ..feees «hile wees Pee ns 820,970 362, 156 327, 841 201, 197 180, 037 
Supplementary benefit for Classes 1 and 2............ |... ce cceeceefeceeccerceec [ene cececeeesleseensceeces 9,431 
peasonal! Deneivtameirs serene serie elmo sch sieles occas oye Telefe ens 94,264 116,475 57, 237 30, 100 25,736 
Revenue compared with expenditure................. —133,919 | —244,389 | —134,241 +18, 971 -+-13, 187 
(in thousands) 
Number of initial claims received...............+2555 1,742 | 1,791 1,683 | 1,256 | 1,173 
(in dollars) 
Average weekly rate of benefit.............000ssee00> 22.20 | 21.88 21.21 19.96 | 18.30 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Fishing Coverage 
Contributions from employers and employees......... 907 775 (ART Sécobooeo odd |ebobocodeOo 
Ear aeoed habit ocante: Gnporne di 11,024 10,238 | 5,438 aie: 


31, 1960. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance, Department of Insurance, and by 
statistical data from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

5. From the time Unemployment Insurance 
was made operative, in July 1941, until the 
end of March 1960, a total of $2,737,230,454.79 
has been paid out in the form of benefit to 
unemployed persons. 

6. This large sum has been distributed in 
relatively small amounts. It has been the means 
of relieving economic distress, through unem- 
ployment, of millions of individuals and their 
families. 

The following are key figures selected from 
those given in the financial statements, prepared 
for the information of the Committee, by the 
ranean Insurance Commission (over- 
eaf): 

7. Please find copy of Report prepared by 
the Assistant Superintendent of Insurance, who 
is the Actuary for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

8. Attached also are the financial and statis- 
tical statements presented to the Committee 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
(The attachments are not reprinted here.) 

9. Report of the Actuary 

The Report is a comprehensive analysis of 
the present and prospective state of the Fund. 
Very important conclusions are: 

In paragraph 1: “It would appear that the 
unemployment experience of 1960-61 will be 
about the level of 1959-60 and that a further 
drop in the Fund for the current fiscal year 
must be expected. This drop should be less 
than that of the previous fiscal year, largely 
because of the higher contribution scale 
that was adopted in 1959.” (September 27, 
1959.) 

In paragraph 9 reference is made to the 
amendments to the Act which became effec- 
tive September 27, 1959. The conclusion is 
“There has been very little time for ex- 
perience to develop that might be considered 
with confidence as indicating the effect of 
these various changes.” 

Paragraphs 13 to 17 give detailed analysis 
of Seasonal Benefits and the conclusion is 
“It seems that Seasonal Benefit has now 
reached such proportions that a more-or-less 
incidental type of financing is no longer 
possible or appropriate.” 

In paragraphs 27 and 28 he estimates: 

That if the unemployment experience of 
1957-60 is considered typical there will be 
an annual deficiency of $134,000,000 in the 
Fund and to bring it in balance under the 
present plan of financing an increase of 41% 
in contribution rates would be necessary. 

If 1955-60 is typical the deficiency appears 
to be about $64,000,000 and an increase of 
19% would be necessary. 

If 1953-60 can be considered the level 
which may be expected, the annual deficit 
would approximate $41,000,000 and an in- 
crease in rates of 12% would be necessary. 

Table IV on page 11 of his report shows 
the “Balance” in the fund per person in the 
“Insured Population’”—now at less than $85 
as compared with $257 in January of 1955. 

In paragraph 37 the cost of extending the 
Seasonal Benefit Periods is detailed and 
totalled at $110,208,000 and the comment is 
“Were this additional amount of $110,000,- 
000 ($110,208,000) now in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, concern about its 
condition might not be so great.” 
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Paragraph 38 comments on the reduction 
of net revenue from investments due to sale 
of securities at a discount. 

The concluding paragraph 41 of the Ac- 
tuarial Report is quoted in full: 

“41. In conclusion, it seems almost certain 
that the Unemployment Insurance Fund will 
again decrease by a considerable amount in 
1960-61. There is a distinct possibility that, 
if unemployment conditions continue at the 
level that prevailed in 1957-60, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund may be exhausted in 
two or three years, unless action is taken 
to increase revenue or decrease benefit pay- 
ments. Should it be deemed to be impractical 
to institute measures to reduce the benefit 
load significantly, additional revenue should 
be provided, through a further general in- 
crease in contribution rates, or otherwise. If 
the experience of 1955-60 is considered to 
be fairly typical of conditions that may be 
expected in the immediate future, additional 
revenue needed appears to be about equal 
to 20% of current contribution income. If 
1957-60 were considered to be a more appro- 
priate base period, an increase of at least 
40% should be provided. As an alternative 
to a contribution rate increase at this time, 
some procedure might be devised for handling 
seasonal benefit, class A, outside of the fund, 
as was suggested earlier in this report.” 

10. It will be noted the Actuarial Report 
supports the Committee in its opinion that there 
is a danger of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund’s becoming so depleted that it may be 
insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 

11. Paragraph number 37 of the Actuarial 
Report gives details of the cost of almost 
doubling the period during which seasonal 
benefits are paid, and the comment is made, 
“Were this additional $110,000,000 ($110,208,- 
000) now in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund concern about its condition might not be 
sO great.” 

12. The foregoing recommendation is con- 
sistent with the Report of the Committee of 
July 8, 1958, excerpts from which are quoted 
below: 

“Special mention is made of the very 
heavy expenditures which have been required 
to meet the Seasonal Benefit Payments. 

There was, unquestionably, a need for the 
special provisions to meet the emergent 
situation last winter. The Committee is gra- 
tified to find that the benefit payments could 
be made so satisfactorily through the Com- 
mission offices. 

It is a fact, however, that the burden of 
this expense, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, should not be imposed on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, unless the loss to the 
Fund is made good. 

We trust that the Government will take 
action to replace the drain on the Fund, by 
reason of extension of the Seasonal Benefit 
Period, by a grant.” 

13. We submit that it would not be reason- 
able to increase the rates of contribution, 
especially in view of the increase of 30 per cent 
made effective September 27, 1959. 

14. Your Committee respectfully repeats the 
recommendation made earlier in this Report 
that it would be logical and proper that the 
Fund be replenished by a grant representing 
the cost of extension of the Seasonal Benefit 
periods, in the last three winters. We also 
recommend that the Fund be relieved of the 
cost of the coverage of the fishing industry 
and that the loss through payment to fishermen 
of benefits far in excess of contributions (less 
the amount already included in the figure for 











Seasonal Benefits) be refunded. The amounts 
being: on account of extension of Seasonal 
Benefit Periods (and cost of financing) $119,- 
024,000, and the balance of the loss on account 
of fishing industry coverage, $12,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $131,024,000. 


15. The Committee plans to meet again soon 
after October 1, 1960, at which time the in- 
creased contribution rates will have been in 
effect for a full year. After such meeting a 
further report will be submitted in which the 
results for one full year respecting revenue 
and expenditures under the increased contri- 
bution scale effective September 27, 1959, will 
be given. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, July 27, 1960. 


Approved at final meeting and document 
circulated and approved by telegram 

or letter from each member as under: 
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James Hunter 
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H. Shoobridge 
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A. Andras 
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Roger Mathieu 

S. A. Stephens 





Industrial Health and Safety Legislation, 1960 


At 1960 sessions, six provincial Legislatures enact legislation dealing with 
some aspect of industrial health or safety. New Brunswick passes new Act fo 
set up uniform sfandards throughout province for elevators and lifting devices. 


At the 1960 sessions, six provincial Legis- 
latures passed legislation dealing with some 
aspect of industrial health or safety. 

New Brunswick passed an Act, to be 
brought into force on proclamation, pro- 
viding for uniform standards throughout 
the province for passenger and freight ele- 
vators and other lifting devices, and for a 
provincial system of inspection under the 
Minister of Labour. At the present time 
elevators in establishments under the Fac- 
tories Act are subject to certain safety 
requirements of that Act, and municipal 
councils have authority to pass by-laws 
regulating elevators within their municipali- 
ties. The new Act will not affect any muni- 
cipal by-law relating to elevating devices 
in so far as the by-law imposes additional 
or more stringent requirements than those 
in the new legislation. 

Substantial amendments were made to 
the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act in 
British Columbia, and the Gas Act was 
also amended to clarify the role of provin- 
cial and municipal inspection services. 

Public Health Acts were amended in Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia to permit regulation 
of ionizing radiation hazards and in Nova 
Scotia the Metalliferous Mines and Quar- 
ries Regulation Act was amended with 
respect to explosives. 

The Newfoundland Logging Camp Act, 
1960, repeals earlier legislation dealing with 
sanitary conditions in logging camps and 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to issue comprehensive regulations estab- 
lishing health and welfare standards in 
logging camps. 


Prepared by the Legislation Branch 
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In Ontario, minor changes were made in 
several Acts dealing with industrial safety 
and in Quebec amendments to the Motor 
Vehicles Act placed limits on the driving 
time of certain bus drivers and drivers of 
delivery vehicles. 


Elevators 

The New Brunswick Elevators and Lifts 
Act will come into force on proclamation, 
as will an amendment to the Factories Act 
repealing the provisions in the Act relating 
to elevators. 

The new Act will regulate all elevators 
and other elevating devices, except those 
under the Mining Act and other specified 
elevating devices. The Minister of Labour 
will be responsible for its administration, 
and a Chief Inspector and an inspection 
staff will be required to carry out its pro- 
visions. 

An owner is prohibited from operating an 
elevating device unless it is maintained, 
operated and inspected in compliance with 
the Act. Every elevating device must be 
inspected by an inspector at least once 
annually. 

An inspector is empowered to enter any 
premises where an elevating device is being 
installed or operated and require the owner 
to assist him in inspecting it. An inspector 
may examine a person under oath in con- 
nection with his investigation, and he may 
order the owner to take whatever safety 
measures are required to comply with the 
Act; the elevating device may not be oper- 
ated until the recommendations are carried 
out. 
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The Chief Inspector is responsible for the 
issue, suspension and transfer of certificates 
of inspection, which are valid for one year. 
The approval of the Chief Inspector is also 
required before a new installation or a 
major alteration of an elevating device may 
be made. 

The owner is required to report to the 
Chief Inspector within 24 hours any in- 
stance in which an elevating device falls 
freely, the emergency supporting devices 
engage, or an accident injures any person. 
When a fatal accident involving an elevat- 
ing device occurs, the owner must notify 
the Chief Inspector immediately by tele- 
phone or telegraph. The Chief Inspector is 
required to have such investigation made as 
he deems necessary to determine the cause 
of the occurrence or accident. 

The actual standards with which elevating 
devices must comply are to be set by 
regulation. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to make regulations 
governing the location, design, construction, 
operation, maintenance and inspection of 
elevating devices, and other matters, and 
prescribing inspection fees. 

Penalties may be imposed for violation 
of the provisions of the Act. Each day on 
which a person violates the Act or fails 
to comply with an order issued under it 
constitutes a separate offence. 

In Ontario, where similar legislation, the 
Elevators and Lifts Act, 1953, has been in 
effect since 1954, that Act was amended 
by repealing the provision that enabled the 
City of Toronto to pass by-laws in respect 
to matters dealt with in the Act. The amend- 
ment, effective on proclamation, will bring 
elevating devices in the City of Toronto 
under the Act in the same way as in other 
municipalities. At present passenger ele- 
vators in Toronto and freight elevators in 
municipal buildings in Toronto are governed 
by municipal regulations. 


Metalliferous Mines 


The amendment to the British Columbia 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act intro- 
duced a number of changes in connection 
with the supervision of mine safety and in 
safety rules. Also, special safety rules may 
now be required by the Chief Inspector for 
mines with fewer than 50 employees, as 
well as those with 50 or more. 

A new section in the Act provides that 
every person employed underground must 
be under the supervision of a shiftboss or 
other official who holds a shiftboss certi- 
ficate. 

Applicants for a shiftboss certificate must 
undergo an examination by a Board of 
Examiners, composed of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines or Deputy Chief Inspector as chair- 
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man, and two other inspectors appointed 
by the Minister. To obtain a certificate, an 
applicant must satisfy the Board that he is 
conversant with the English language, that 
he has had at least three years practical 
mining experience, or a mining engineering 
degree from a university approved by the 
Board and one year’s mining experience, 
and that he holds a mine-rescue certificate 
and a first aid certificate approved by the 
Board. He is also required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Act and of safe working practices. 

The Board may grant provisional shiftboss 
certificates under such conditions as it con- 
siders necessary. A certificate may be sus- 
pended or cancelled by the Board after 
investigation if an inspector reports that a 
shiftboss is unfit to discharge his duties by 
reason of drunkenness or negligence or 
has been convicted of an offence against 
the Act. The requirements concerning shift- 
bosses are effective August 1, 1960. 

The owner, manager or other authorized 
person must now examine at least once 
during each shift (formerly daily) all work- 
ing parts of a mine to ensure safe condi- 
tions. If a person working underground is 
not in frequent communication with others, 
the manager must arrange to have him 
visited at least once every four hours. When 
unusually hazardous work is being done 
in a mine, it must be personally supervised 
by the manager or other authorized person. 
No person may operate machinery unless 
authorized and qualified. 


As before, the mine owner or manager 
has to notify the inspector immediately of 
fatal accidents and those involving serious 
personal injury, and mail a report within 
24 hours setting out, among other matters, 
the time, place, nature and extent of the 
accident. In addition, a detailed report of 
all accidents for which compensation pay- 
ments are made must now be mailed at the 
end of the month to the Chief Inspector and 
the Inspector. The former provision requir- 
ing a report of any accident involving seven 
days loss of work has been repealed. 


Changes were also made in the require- 
ment placed on mine operators to notify the 
inspectorate of the commencement or cessa- 
tion of operations. These requirements now 
apply to quarries as well as mines. A report 
must be made to the inspector immediately 
after work is commenced, and within one 
week after work ceases. Formerly, on cessa- 
tion, a report was required only within 30 
days after abandonment. 


The first aid requirements were also 
amended. It is now specified that the owner 
of a mine must provide and maintain such 














first aid supplies and services as are required 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the first aid rules formerly set out in the 
Act have been repealed. The requirements 
specified in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board order may be increased or reduced 
by the Chief Inspector after consultation 
with the Board. 


Where more than 36 persons are em- 
ployed, adequate communication facilities 
must exist to obtain a physician without 
delay unless the inspector grants exemp- 
tion from the requirement. Life-saving 
equipment must be provided by the owner 
or manager and used by the workmen if 
there is danger from drowning. 


Annual medical examinations of workmen 
in the metal mining industry and the oper- 
ations of milling and concentrating ores, 
at the expense of the employer, are required 
under the Act. No workman may be em- 
ployed in any mine, or in any ore or rock 
crushing operation (other than an operation 
where the ore or rock is crushed in water 
or in a chemical solution) unless he holds 
a certificate of fitness to the effect that 
he is free from disease of the respiratory 
organs or has permission from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The section 
dealing with the required certificate has 
been amended to specify that the certificate 
may be either an annual or temporary one 
and, if employment is authorized by the 
Board, the authorization must be in writing. 


A number of changes were made in the 
safety rules dealing with structure and 
equipment underground. When locomotives 
are in use on a haulageway, chutes con- 
structed after May 1960 must be so con- 
structed that no part will project into the 
haulage way in such a manner as to en- 
danger the motorman. Every trolley-locomo- 
tive must be operated with the trolley-pole 
in the trailing position, unless there is no 
room to reverse the pole, in which case 
walking speed must not be exceeded. In 
mechanical haulage underground a car must 
not be pushed by a locomotive if material 
extends over the length of the car. 

A new requirement specifies that when 
a ladder-way and a skipway occupy the 
same compartment there must be sufficient 
guard-rails to prevent any person using the 
ladder-way from falling into the skipway. 

The rule relating to hoist construction 
has: been changed in several details. A 
return-bell signal system is required to be 
installed unless the inspector grants an 
exemption. The Chief Inspector may exempt 
hoist installations of friction type from the 
hoist construction rules of the Act upon 
such conditions as he may prescribe. 
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A number of changes were made in the 
rules governing use of explosives in mines. 
New provisions empower the inspector to 
arrange for disposal of a defective explo- 
sive or fuse. New requirements are also set 
out for supplying of fuse to workmen and 
for the room in which the detonator is 
attached to the fuse. Blasting operations, as 
before, may be conducted only by a person 
holding a blasting certificate under the 
Act. 

It is now provided that the inspector may 
by an endorsement place any limitation or 
qualification he thinks fit upon the scope 
of the certificate. The word “incidental” 
placed on the certificate will indicate that 
the holder is limited to blasting what are 
generally known as pop-holes and bulldozes. 
It is now obligatory for a mine manager 
to suspend immediately from his blasting 
duties the holder of a blasting certificate 
if the holder is guilty of a breach of blast- 
ing rules. 

In Nova Scotia, also, the amendment to 
the Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regu- 
lation Act dealt with explosives. The Act 
now requires that explosives in cartridges 
while in boxes or cartons be stored in 
regular layers not exceeding a total height 
of five feet. The former requirement speci- 
fied a maximum of five boxes or cartons in 
height. 


Gas Distribution 


An amendment to the British Columbia 
Gas Act defines more precisely the division 
of responsibility between provincial and 
municipal authorities to inspect gas distri- 
bution systems. It requires municipal coun- 
cils to provide and maintain gas inspection 
services where the gas pressure in house 
piping is less than half a pound per square 
inch, except where the Minister of Public 
Works has arranged with the municipality to 
have the Chief Inspector responsible for 
the gas inspection service. House piping has 
been defined as gas piping in any premises 
beyond the outlet of the meter, or ahead 
of the meter if the gas company is respon- 
sible for the installation of the piping. 

The Chief Inspector must now maintain 
a gas inspection service for mains, services, 
and for premises where the gas pressure 
in the house piping is half a pound or more 
per square inch. Previously the municipal 
councils were responsible for all gas inspec- 
tion services, except where the Minister had 
arranged with the municipality to have the 
Chief Inspector responsible for this function. 


Radiation Hazards 


The Quebec Public Health Act was 
amended to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to regulate the sani- 
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tray conditions of establishments where 
substances or apparatus emitting ionizing 
radiations are used. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is also given specific 
authority to regulate ionizing radiations in 
industrial establishments as defined in the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 


In Nova Scotia, an amendment to the 
Public Health Act authorizes the Governor 
in Council to make regulations for the 
control of radiation hazards other than 
hazards from radioisotopes. The regulations 
may require the registration of all ionizing 
devices other than those utilizing radio- 
isotopes, and the registration of persons 
operating, controlling or responsible for 
the operation of ionizing devices. The oper- 
ation of any shoe-fitting device that uses 
fluoroscopic, X-ray or radiation principles is 
forbidden. 


Logging Camps 
In Newfoundland, the Logging Camps 
Act, 1960 was passed, replacing the Logging 


Act and the Logging Camps (Sanitation and 
Medical Attendance) Act. 


The new Act, which will come into force 
on proclamation, deals with the establish- 
ment and operation of logging camps, sup- 
plies, health, employment conditions, and 
inspection. It also deals with the scaling of 
timber, but provisions relating to this matter 
are not reviewed in this article. 


The Minister of Mines and Resources 
may require a person who intends to make 
arrangements for cutting of timber to sub- 
mit information on the estimated number of 
loggers to be engaged, provision for their 
accommodation and meals and other mat- 
ters. 


Every logging camp must be so located, 
constructed, maintained and used as to pre- 
vent danger to safety and health and to 
provide for the well-being and reasonable 
comfort of loggers. Loggers using camps 
are required to conduct themselves properly. 
Responsibility for ensuring that the pro- 
visions of the Act are observed rests upon 
the forest operator, every employer of 
loggers, and the owner, operator, occupier 
and user of a logging camp. In every camp 
there is required to be a person designated 
by the employer or operator as a camp 
boss to be responsible for seeing that the 
provisions of the Act are carried out. 

The Act sets out medical and health 
requirements. If a logger is ill or injured 
the foreman or other person in charge of 
the logging operation is responsible for 
ensuring that he gets prompt medical atten- 
tion. He is also required to report promptly 
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to an inspector or the Minister of Health 
any outbreak of disease. An inspector must 
also report such outbreaks to the Minister 
of Health. 

Inspectors for the enforcement of the 
Act may be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. An inspector is em- 
powered to inspect logging camps and to 
question any person concerned with its 
operation or use in regard to matters 
covered by the Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
authority to make regulations concerning 
the construction and operation of logging 
camps in order to ensure that the health and 
welfare of loggers is safeguarded. The Act 
specifies that the regulations may vary 
according to the type and location of camps 
and the time of their application. 

The regulations may empower the Minis- 
ter to make orders for carrying out the 
provisions in the regulations and to deal 
with related matters. 

Offences under the Act are punishable 
by fines not exceeding $1,000 or, in default, 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months, or both the fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The provisions of the new Act with 
respect to camps do not differ greatly from 
the requirements of the legislation that is 
repealed, but the power to make regulations 
is very extensive, and the responsibility on 
the employers, owners and operators is 
more specifically defined. 


Other Changes 


Two Acts were amended in Ontario to 
permit fees to be established for inspection 
services. An amendment to the Department 
of Labour Act authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to prescribe fees to be 
paid for inspection services in connection 
with work done under compressed air, in 
construction of tunnels and open caisson 
work, and in the construction of coffer 
dams and crib work in water or other 
places where pressure of sand, water or soil 
is likely to endanger human life. The Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act was amended to 
permit fees to be prescribed by regulation 
for approval of welding procedures for 
boilers and pressure vessels. 

The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act was also amended to permit 
a bakeshop to be located below ground 
level provided that drawings and specifica- 
tions of the building are approved by the 
Department of Labour and the work is per- 
formed in accordance with the approved 
drawings and specifications. Another amend- 
ment states that where a boiler or pressure 
vessel in a factory or other premises under 

(Continued on page 946) 
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Participation of Women in Trade Unions 


Women workers, generally speaking, not well organized, survey by ICFIU among 
its member organizations found. Replies revealed a number of common obstacles 
to recruitment of women, and few women in responsible trade union positions 


A survey carried out by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions among 
its member organizations throughout the 
world found that, generally speaking, women 
workers are not well organized. It was 
impossible to obtain precise figures because 
many labour unions do not separate men 
and women in their membership lists. 


The results of the survey were the sub- 
ject of discussion at the international women 
workers’ conference convened by the Inter- 
national Union of Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Workers Associations. 


Despite the lack of precise figures, it was 
reported that United States unions have 
more than three million women members. 
In four countries, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, women union members 
number more than a million. 


Occupations Poorly Organized—An in- 
quiry to determine which occupations em- 
ploying large numbers of women were 
difficult to organize produced confusing 
results. In some countries, nursing and 
teaching are very poorly organized; in 
others, these professions provide a great 
many union members. 

In general, women in the textile trades 
are strongly organized but even here there 
are exceptions. Difficulties were reported 
from most countries in organizing women 
office workers and saleswomen, but on the 
other hand, in some countries they are well 
organized. There are certain occupations 
that nearly everywhere present serious 
obstacles to trade union action—domestic 
servants, home-workers, saleswomen in small 
establishments and agricultural workers. 


Difficulties in Organizing Women—A 
number of common obstacles to the recruit- 
ment of women were reported. Trade unions 
do not particularly attract women and there 
is an absence of trade union tradition 
among them. Married women in particular 
have little time to devote to union activities 
because, in addition to their work outside 
the home, they have to perform their family 
duties and look after their children. Further- 
more, since many young women consider 
their working life as merely a transition 
between school and marriage and later as 
a temporary obligation, they do not attach 
great importance to obtaining good working 
conditions through trade union action. 


Women in Responsible Trade Union 
Posts—The higher the trade union respon- 
sibilities, the fewer the women holding 
office, the report notes. Although there is 
a more representative distribution as be- 
tween men and women members in execu- 
tive posts in unions at the local or regional 
level, even organizations that have more 
than one woman trade union member for 
every four men usually do not have a 
woman on their executive board. A few 
trade unions that have a female member- 
ship of more than 90 per cent have execu- 
tive boards composed entirely of women 
but these are exceptional. 

Women’s Committees—Unions in several 
countries have organized women’s commit- 
tees to help arouse the interest of women 
workers in trade union activities and to 
persuade them to play a positive role. These 
committees organize special meetings for 
women at which trade union problems are 
discussed and household advice, talks on 
social questions and some entertainment 
are usually included in the program. 

Women’s committees are concerned also 
with such matters as the safety and health 
protection of women workers, maternal 
protection, methods of combining work with 
home responsibilities, forms of discrimina- 
tion against women workers, their inade- 
quate vocational training and the lack of 
training opportunities for them. 

Educational Programs—lIn training their 
members many national organizations pre- 
fer to have both men and women attend 
the same courses. In some countries training 
courses are held for women only but in 
others good results have been obtained by 
reserving a specified number of places for 
women. 


Steps to relieve the shortage and wastage 
of nurses and midwives in Great Britain 
were recently urged by the Trades Union 
Congress in representations to the Minister 
of Health. 

The TUC maintained that entry tests to 
the profession did not adequately assess 
individual intelligence and aptitudes along 
with academic standards; that nurses’ salaries 
were lagging behind wages and salaries in 
industry and other professions and that the 
dearth of nurses in the mental health 
branches was in part due to the restricted 
opportunities for promotion in that field. 
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Older Workers 


Study of 117 Pension Plans Tends to Refute 
Argument against Hiring Older Workers 


Low maximum age limit for entry to pension plan—offen given as reason for not 
hiring older worker—occurs in relatively few of the 117 industrial pension 
plans studied. Only 13 plans limited entry fo persons under age of 50 years 


Industrial pension plans have frequently 
been cited as one of the major factors 
mitigating against the employment of older 
workers. A recent study of 117 industrial 
pension plans by the National Trust Com- 
pany tends to refute this argument. 


The study indicates that low maximum 
age limits for entrance eligibility to a plan— 
so often mentioned as a reason for the 
establishment of arbitrary age limits in 
hiring—occur in relatively few pension 
plans. 


Of the 117 plans examined, 69 (58.9% ) 
either had no maximum age limits for 
entrance or had a maximum of 65 or under- 
65 for men. Ten of these plans had a maxi- 
mum entrance age of 60 for women and 
one a maximum of 55. Of the remaining 
48 plans, only 13 had maximum age en- 
trance requirements under 50 years of age 
and in seven of these the age maximum 
applied to women only, the maximum for 
men being age SO or higher. The remaining 
35 plans had maximum entrance age limits 
varying from age 50 to age 64. 

Only six of the 117 pension plans had 
maximum entrance age requirements under 
50 for both men and women. The ages on 
these six plans were as follows: 


Maximum Entrance Age 


Male Female 
Plan A tre,” eoree «See eee Under 50 Under 50 
Plan Bee «cerca serene 45 45 
Plan’ Griig! Se. Re ae 46 41 
Plan ee ca eee ee eee 45 42 
Plan Ey eared) cece e eee 45 40 
Plant Mere, . ee ae Under 40 Under 40 


Of the 69 pension plans which either had 
no maximum entrance age limits or a 
maximum of 65 or under—65 for men, 
48 were contributory and 21 were non- 
contributory, indicating that this factor 
apparently had little or no bearing on the 
establishment of low maximum entrance 
ages to the plans. 

The funding of these 69 plans, although 
predominantly of the trust fund type, in- 
cluded the following types: government 
annuity and trust fund, government annuity 
and individual insurance policy pension 
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trust, government annuity and _ insured 
group annuity, insured group annuity, and 
insured deposit administration (see box on 
facing page for definitions). 


Normal Retirement Ages 

A normal retirement age of 65 is the 
provision in 106 of the 117 pension plans 
examined. In 89 plans, however, there is 
reference to postponed retirement, which as 
a rule requires the mutual consent of em- 
ployer and employee. There is a final cut- 
off date at age 70 in 21 plans, and 9 plans 
handle postponed retirement on a year-to- 
year basis. Under some union-type pension 
plans there is an “automatic” retirement 
age of 68. 

Early retirement is allowed in most plans 
with the consent, or at the request of the 
company. 

Normal retirement provisions are sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Normal Retirement Age 


Number 
of Plans 
Males=Ape 70 oven otis tetteia. aaa ee ee 3 
Ave 682552 ae 10)... 401. ee ee 3 
A.C GDA ae See on ee ee ee 106 
Others or not specified.............. 5 
117 
Females=-A get70 12448... eee eee eee 1 
BOGS. cei ais te ete es ee eas eee 3 
PZeM AR se Gaon oo Sob uM oie 54 
Ave G0; aan. eee tO ey 47 
‘Age 50). e. 3 er eek ee eee 6 
Others or not specified............ 6 
117 


Type of Pension Formula 


The majority of the pension plans studied 
were established on a definite benefit basis, 
in contrast to the plans in which the bene- 
fit at retirement is whatever the specified 
contribution will purchase. The career 
average earnings method appears the most 
popular and is used in more than half of 
the plans examined. Money purchase plans 
appear to be losing ground to other types, 
and only 13 of the 117 plans were using 
this formula. 








Types of Pension Funding 


Government Annuities—Contributions are 
paid to the annuities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour under a master group 
contract or, rarely, under individual con- 
tracts. The payment of annuities and death 
refunds is guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada. The premium rates depend upon 
the date of registration of the individual. 
The maximum pension is $1,200 a year and 
the pension (unless under $120 a year) can- 
not be commuted for cash. 


Trust Fund (or Self-Administered Fund)— 
Contributions are accumulated in a trust 
fund, which is held and invested under the 
management supervision of a corporate 
trustee, personal trustee, or an incorporated 
body called a “Pension Fund Society.” 
Pensions may be paid directly from the trust 
fund or purchased from an insurer with 
money from the trust fund. The fund is 
supervised by a qualified actuary to ensure 
that the fund is sufficient to meet present 
and future liabilities as provided under the 
terms and provisions of the plan established 
by the employer. 

Individual Insurance Policy Pension 
Trusts—Individual insurance policies are 
issued by an insurer on the lives of partici- 
pating employees, the policies being held by 
trustees under a trust agreement. These 
policies, in many cases, include a life insur- 
ance benefit as well as a pension benefit. 
The original contracts are based on the 
employee’s current earnings and new 
policies are usually issued when earnings 


The following table summarizes the varied 
types of pension formula utilized by the 
117 plans: 


Type of Pension Formula 





Number 

of Plans 

Final Earnings or Final Average Earnings... 27 
Average Earnings or Career Average Earnings 61 
Uniform Benefit or Flat Benefit............. 14 
Moneys bhurchase® ere ann cide t c.ctbtchetssleiarets. et 13 
IBrontisbarin eae. ue oer sess aris eciciere cist 2 
Total Number of Plans............. 117 


Nots: 8 plans included above have a minimum pension 
based on a final average earning base. 





* Includes one plan that provides variable annuities. 


Vesting Provisions 


An employee who separates from his 
employment before retirement age is ob- 
viously handicapped in building up pension 
credits if he loses his right to the contri- 
butions the employer has made on his 
behalf. His own contributions are available 
to him, unless the plan is non-contributory, 
in which case he has none, but obviously he 
cannot do as well with them alone as he 
would if he had the benefit from the em- 
ployers contributions also. 


increase. An employee leaving the plan may 
maintain his policy in full force by paying 
future premiums. 

Insured Group Annuity—The terms and 
provisions of the pension plan are contained 
in a single master policy issued by the 
insurer to the employer. Premiums pur- 
chase amounts of deferred annuity for each 
employee at rates guaranteed, usually for 
three- or five-year periods. Bulk underwrit- 
ing, accounting, and other group procedures 
are employed, although individual records 
are kept. 

Insured Deposit Administrations—Con- 
tributions, usually reduced by a small ex- 
pense charge, are made to a deposit fund 
held by an insurance company, which 
guarantees a minimum rate of interest on 
these moneys. The individual record keeping 
and administration of the plan are handled 
by the employer. On retirement of a mem- 
ber the cost of his annuity at conversion 
rates guaranteed by the insurer is with- 
drawn from the deposit fund and thereafter 
his annuity is paid by the insurer. An 
actuary advises on the contributions re- 
quired. Provision is almost invariably made 
for an experience rating which passes on 
to the employer a part of the excess interest 
earnings and capital gains. above the 
guaranteed minimum. In some _ cases 
(immediate participation guarantee) the 
employer also participates in a specified 
share of any gains from pensions’ mortality 
or reduced expenses. 


The National Trust Company study indi- 
cates that many pension plans have adopted 
a vesting clause allowing for 100-per-cent 
vesting when the employee has completed 
20 years of service and has reached 50 
years of age. Some 33 of the plans surveyed 
provided for partial vesting of company 
contributions prior to the time when vest- 
ing becomes complete. 

The vesting provisions of the 117 plans 
are shown in the following table: 


Conditions for Vesting of Employer-Paid 
Pension upon Termination of 








Employment 
Number 
of Plans 
Full Vesting: —- 
On employment or enrolment........... 7 
After 5 years S€TViCO......-.-0.5-es0sse- 1 
After 10) year Servic enh cca terse soto: 4 
After 15 years S€rvicé....5.....0.5.0060- 13 
After 19 years SCrVICO...... 62+. 0c0-+ + +o 4 
After 20 years Service. .......-+..eee eee 28 
After 20 years service and age 50........ 11 
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00 Years Ago This Month 


Settlement by conciliation board of dispute between Toronto Street Railway Co. 
and its 1,300 employees provides one-cent increase for first and second-year 
men, 14 cents for third-year men. Company agrees fo provide seats for motormen 


A dispute between the Toronto Street 
Railway Co. and its employees, numbering 
about 1,300, was settled in August 1910 
by the mediation of a conciliation board 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The settlement averted 
an impending strike. 

The two-year agreement reached between 
the company and the Toronto Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 113, which was pub- 
lished in full in the September 1910 issue 
of the LaBouR GAZETTE, gave the men a 
wage increase, retroactive to June 16, that 
raised the hourly rate for first- and second- 
year men by 1 cent to 21 and 23 cents 
respectively, and the rate for third-year 
men by 13 cents to 25 cents an hour. 

Besides the wage increase, the contract 
provided that the company should pay half 
the cost of uniforms for motormen and con- 
ductors after one year’s service, and the 
whole cost after two years service. It also 
settled a number of points regarding dis- 
cipline and working conditions. 

One of the undertakings was that the 
company would not discriminate against 
employees for being members of any organ- 
ization. 

The company agreed to provide seats for 
motormen in closed cars, and in open cars 
“if a fixed seat of a pattern which will not 
interfere with the public can be obtained.” 
If a satisfactory fixed seat could not be 
found, the motormen were to be free to 
provide and use uniform portable stools of 
a design approved by the manager, “pro- 
vided such stools can be used without inter- 
fering with the use of the front seat of open 
cars by the public.” The men were to be 
allowed to use the seats on certain portions 
of the line only. 

Another provision allowed the men in 
the motor shop five minutes to wash before 
leaving work. Any employee who, “in the 
opinion of the management,” abused the 
privilege was to be subject to dismissal. 

Regarding discipline, one of the pro- 
visions was that any employee against 
whom charges had been made should have 
the right to appeal in person to the General 
Superintendent, and that he might, except 
in charges of dishonesty, “bring with him 
in his interest a deputation or any com- 
mittee of his fellow employees.” 
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A meeting of the Dominion Legislative 
Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, held in Ottawa in 
March, adopted a number of resolutions 
aimed at the improvement of working con- 
ditions for engineers. A letter embodying 
those resolutions was addressed to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners early in April, 
and during August the Board announced 
that it would consider the questions raised 
in the letter at a meeting on November 1. 

One of the resolutions asked that, “owing 
to the liability of accident and the exposure 
to the severe cold during our winter sea- 
son,” it should be forbidden by law for 
a locomotive to be run tender first for a 
distance of more than 10 miles, except in 
emergency. 

Another resolution said that “many of 
the modern engines now being built and 
used in Canada are totally devoid of com- 
fort or convenience for the men who are 
obliged to spend the greater part of their 
time on them.” It said that everything 
seemed to be “sacrificed in order to make 
them as huge and powerful as possible.” 

It complained that “to get into position 
to handle these monsters, the engineer is 
obliged to climb over obstructions in the 
shape of different parts of the equipment, 
and wedge himself in the narrow space 
between the side of the cab and the boiler.” 
In this position, it was pointed out, if the 
locomotive ran off the track and turned 
over, the engineer would have no chance 
to escape, and would probably be crushed 
and scalded to death. 

The resolution asked that there should 
be some regulation about the size of the 
cab, in order that “ample room and breath- 
ing space” should be allowed. It also com- 
plained that the various guages and operat- 
ing controls were often very awkwardly 
placed. 

Another recommendation was that an 
engineer should be held responsible only for 
“such defects as may be reasonably detected 
from the outside,” and that looking out for 
other defects should be the responsibility of 
competent inspectors, who should be placed 
at all railway terminals. This would save 
the engineer from having to crawl between 
the wheels and under the engine, thereby 
exposing himself to risk and dirt. 


TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


Labour-Management committees in Can- 
ada should be substantially increased in 
number, says Gordon G. Cushing, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Speaking recently to a union and business 
representatives’ meeting sponsored by the 
Windsor Labour-Management Assistance 
Committee, Mr. Cushing declared: “The 
1,500 labour-management co-operation com- 
mittees now in existence are far too few. 
This number should be operating in On- 
tario alone, with proportionate numbers in 
the other provinces.” 

The speaker indicated that by bringing 
union and company representatives together 
regularly to discuss their mutual problems, 
these committees are in a strategic position 
to improve labour-management relations in 
Canadian industry. 

* 
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Excellent communications between man- 
agement and employees are contributing 
greatly to the high level of plant morale at 
the Dominion Road Machinery Company in 
Goderich, Ont., manufacturers of snow 
blowers and the all-Canadian “Champion” 
road graders. 

According to General Manager John 
Sully, the individual employee’s opinion is 
both sought and respected, with the result 
that there is a steady flow of information 
back and forth between labour and manage- 
ment. 

Top communications and relations booster 
is the annual series of luncheon meetings— 
“designed to give all of us a look at the 
efficiency of our operations from sweeper 
to vice-president,” explained Personnel 
Manager L. B. Graham. Limiting the size 
of each group to 12 persons provides “more 
time to talk,” added Mr. Sully. “We’re 
getting a maximum of communication with 
a minimum of confusion.” 

While his audience feeds on the company- 
furnished fried chicken, vegetables, ice-cream 
and pie, the General Manager introduces a 
variety of topics: What is our competition 
doing? How are orders shaping up? What’s 
new in plant safety? How is our house- 
keeping program? What changes and trends 
might affect, and therefore interest, em- 
ployees? Where do we stand on produc- 
tivity and quality? Are our waste costs too 
high? Mr. Sully’s discourse is invariably 
followed by an animated exchange of ques- 
tions and answers. 
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Elgin Fisher, President of Blue Water 
Lodge, Local 1863, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, describes the meetings 
as a “tremendous success” in promoting 
labour-management co-operation. Although 
the luncheons were inaugurated on an ex- 
perimental basis, they yielded such gratify- 
ing results that employees and management 
expressed a mutual desire to see them re- 
tained as an annual event. 


Asked about their over-all effectiveness, 
General Manager Sully declared: “The 
whole tempo of the plant changed. Morale 
went up. And everyone became a lot more 
interested in their work.” 


Graphs displayed during the meetings 
enable personnel in the various departments 
to assess their progress in efficiency, pro- 
ductivity and quality. The idea behind the 
visual presentation is not to show up either 
an employee or his work but “to make each 
man his own inspector.” Management and 
union both are solidly behind this innova- 
tion because they reason that a qualified 
tradesman wants, and expects, to be in- 
formed on these matters. 

DRMCO management also believes that 
the company’s financial position, including 
details of operating costs, profits and busi- 
ness prospects generally, is information to 
which personnel are entitled as partners 
in a joint enterprise. As Mr. Sully phrased 
it: “Our employees have an intelligent, sane 
approach to the welfare of the company 
and themselves. We believe that if they are 
presented with the facts management is 
aware of, they will most likely understand 
our point of view.” 

The employees’ point of view was per- 
haps best expressed at the 15th anniversary 
banquet of Blue Water Lodge, held in 
Goderich last October. Among the union’s 
guests were top management representatives 
of DRMCO and their wives, and principal 
speaker A. J. Hayes of Washington, D.C., 
President of the million-member IAM. Dur- 
ing his address Mr. Hayes referred to the 
level of labour-management co-operation 
existing at the Dominion Road Machinery 
Company as “the kind of relationship which 
the organized labour movement feels should 
be established everywhere.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during July. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
eight applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Trois Riviéres 
Inc., employed at Station CHLN in Three 
Rivers, Ques. (L.G., ely, ip? ./08,). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of commissary attendants 
and a commissary supply clerk employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
in its Flight Kitchen Section at the Van- 
couver International Airport, Sea Island, 
BC. (2.Gs Auge p83 )2 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union on behalf of a unit 
of checkers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways at Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C., engaged in checking 
goods arriving by deepsea vessel and being 
transferred into railway cars (L.G., Aug., 
p. 813) (see reasons for judgment below). 

4. Local 23736, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, on behalf of a unit of grain trimmers 
casually employed by Upper Lakes Ship- 
ping Ltd. in its Grain Elevator Division at 
Goderich, Ont. (L.G., Aug. p. 814). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of two units of employees 
of The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 814). Two 
certificates were issued, one covering a unit 
of regular employees and the other cover- 
ing a unit of casual employees. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, applicant and inter- 
vener, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant 
and intervener, and the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, respondent (L.G., 
Aug., p. 813). The Board directed that the 
names of both applicants be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
the River Towing Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 814). 
The Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local No. 31, and General Teams- 
ters Union, Local No. 885, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, respondent, the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener, the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener, and The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers, intervener (Merchandise Services 
Department) (L.G., June, p. 602) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers 
employed by TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Greyhound Lines 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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of Canada Ltd. in its Sudbury Division (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield) (later 


of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Steam- 


withdrawn, see below). ships, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
3. International Longshoremen’s and_ D. S. Tysoe). 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 7. National Association of Broadcast 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
De. Lys0e). 

4. Newfoundland Union of Journalists 
and Photographers, Local No. 1593 (CLC), 
on behalf of a unit of newsroom staff em- 
ployed by the Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company, Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
employed by the West Coast Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
Di S#Tysde) . 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local 509, on behalf 


Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Victoriaville 
(Investigating 


Ltee., Victoriaville, 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Que. 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Railway Company 
aboard vessels in its Bay of Fundy Steam- 
ship Service (Investigating Officer: H. R. 


the Canadian Pacific 


Pettigrove). 
Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, applicant, and 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 


Vancouver, respondent (Terminal Docks) 


(L.G., Aug., p. 814). 


Scope and Administration of industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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2. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Scott 
Haulage Limited, Timmins, Ont., respond- 
ent (L.G., Aug., p. 814). 


Reasons for Judgment 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd., 
respondent (Sudbury Division) (see item 2, 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
above). 


in Application for Certification Affecting 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of the respondent described 
as: persons employed as marine checkers 
in and around the cities of New Westminster 
and Vacouver, B.C., as required by the 
respondent, save and except supervisory 
personnel. 

At the hearing no one appeared for the 
applicant. The application had originally 
given the respondent’s name as Canadian 
National Steamships, but with the consent 
of the respondent and the intervener the 
name was amended to read: Canadian 
National Railways. 

Following representations made at the 
hearing the Board decided that the correct 
description of the proposed bargaining unit 
is: 

A unit of employees of Canadian National 
Railways comprising employees classified as 
checker, employed at Vancouver, B.C., and New 
Westminster, B.C., who are engaged in checking 
goods arriving by deepsea vessel either directly 
from ship’s sling or from a place of rest on 
the dock into railway cars, excluding the 
assistant marine foreman and persons above 
that rank. 

From the evidence it appears that the 
men affected are engaged solely in checking 
freight which has already been checked out 
of the ship, into railway cars. It is a rail- 
way function for the Canadian National 
Railways, not a marine function. Only six 
men are involved, and they are employed 
on a casual basis as and when ships are 
unloaded with cargo that requires reload- 
ing on Canadian National Railways cars. 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, 
QC; Chairman,, and A: Hs Balch, -E.. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald 


MacDonald and A. C. Ross, members. The 
judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Chairman. 
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Though the work is casual it appears that 
the men do receive a considerable amount 
of work. 


The great body of checkers for the 
respondent are members of the intervener 
and are covered by a collective agreement 
between the respondent and the intervener. 
This applies to checkers doing similar work 
for the respondent in most other Canadian 
ports. 


It was argued by the intervener and also 
by the respondent that if the men affected 
by this application are to be represented 
by a union for collective bargaining pur- 
poses the proper union is the intervener, 
and that these men should then be included 
in the over-all system agreement of the 
intervener with the respondent. 


The intervener cited as a precedent the 
decision of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board in May, 1944 in the Toronto ticket 
sellers case, in which that Board rejected 
an application by the intervener for a unit 
of Canadian Pacific Railway ticket sellers 
limited to Toronto. The ticket sellers did 
not constitute a craft group. The vast 
majority of clerical employees and ticket 
sellers on the railway system were already 
represented by another organization. The 
decision meant that the Toronto ticket 
sellers should not be carved out of an exist- 
ing system unit of clerical employees. 

The Board is in full accord with the 
decision in the Toronto ticket sellers case, 
but believes that in the instant case there 
are special circumstances which warrant 
departure from the rule there laid down. In 
this case none of the men affected are mem- 
bers of the intervener, while five of the six 
are members of the applicant. The inter- 
vener has tried for many years, without 
success, to have these men included in 





the over-all collective agreement. The over- 
all collective agreement between the respon- 
dent and the intervener expressly excludes 
men employed on docks. The intervener 
has never applied for certification for a 
unit which would include these men and 
did not indicate any intention of doing so. 
It appears that these men desire separate 
representation by reason of seniority prob- 
lems that would arise between them and 
checkers in the railway sheds if they were 
included in a common bargaining unit. 
Under these circumstances there is, in 
the Board’s opinion, no likelihood that 
within a reasonable period of time the men 
affected will become members of the inter- 


Reasons for Judgment 


vener or be covered by the intervener’s 
over-all agreement with the respondent. 
Unless an exception to the rule in the 
Toronto ticket sellers case is made, and 
the application granted, this group of em- 
ployees will be denied representation for 
an indefinite period. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts 
the application is granted. 


Dated at Ottawa, August 23, 1960. 
(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman. 
W. S. MASON, 
Member. 


ELROY ROBSON, 
Member. 


in Application for Certification Affecting 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


and 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers 


This is an application by the Teamsters 
for certification by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as bargaining agent for: 


All employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in its Merchandise 
Services at Vancouver, B.C., Victoria, B.C., 
Duncan, B.C., Nanaimo, B.C., Port Alberni, 
B.C., Courtenay, B.C., and Campbell River, 
B.C., or elsewhere in Canada except persons 
employed as welders, machinists, mechanics, 
lubricating men and their respective trade 
helpers, except office employees (including 
those employed in the general office), and ex- 
cepting persons employed in the regional 
accounting office, Merchandise Services, and 
excepting persons excluded by the Act and 
excepting foremen and dispatchers, but includ- 
ing truck drivers, swampers, warehousemen 
and helpers employed in connection with or 
in the said Merchandise Services Department. 


At the hearing, on July 13, 1960, counsel 


for the applicants asked that the application 
be amended to cover: “All employees em- 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, 
QC, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R 
Complin, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald 


and A. C. Ross, members. The Judgment 
was delivered by the Chairman. 





ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in its merchandise services in 
Canada,” with the same excepted classifica- 
tions. 


After hearing argument, the Board has 
come to the conclusion that it is not neces- 
sary to make a formal decision concerning 
the change requested in the description of 
the proposed unit, as the meaning of the 
original description and that of the proposed 
amendment are essentially the same. In 
the Board’s opinion, the phrase, “or else- 
where in Canada,” as found in the applica- 
tion is not intended to describe an alterna- 
tive area to the location specifically men- 
tioned therein, but rather a cumulative area, 
so that the true meaning of the phrase is 
the same as if it had read “and elsewhere 
in Canada.” 

At the outset of the hearing counsel for 
the applicants objected to Donald Mac- 
Donald sitting as a member of the Board 
and hearing the application, on the ground 
that Mr. MacDonald was a member of the 
Executive Council of the Canadian Labour 
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Congress which had already judged certain 
matters which involved directly this par- 
ticular application, and that in these cir- 
cumstances it was difficult to imagine how 
Mr. MacDonald could be or at least could 
appear to be in an unbiased position toward 
the applicants. He thought Mr. MacDonald 
ought to disqualify himself from sitting on 
the Board for this application. 


Following consideration by the Board 
of this submission of counsel, the Chairman 
Stated the Board’s opinion that there was 
no reason why Mr. MacDonald should 
withdraw from the hearing of this applica- 
tion. All members of the Board have taken 
an oath to carry out their duties in full 
accordance with the law, in an impartial 
manner. The composition of the Board was 
established for the express purpose of en- 
suring that the principal labour organiza- 
tions and the major employer organizations 
in Canada would be represented, and that 
the Board would have the advantage of the 
views of all their representatives. There was 
nothing in the Act, Regulations or Rules of 
Procedure to indicate that a member who 
happened to be connected with either an 
employers’ or a workers’ organization that 
was concerned in an application should 
disqualify himself or be disqualified from 
sitting as a Board member to hear the 
application. From a practical point of view 
the application of such a rule would make 
it almost impossible for the Board to carry 
on its work. 


Counsel for the applicants also objected 
to the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers being 
accorded any status as an intervener. He 
argued that the Brotherhood had no position 
in regard to the employees of Merchandise 
Services, having withdrawn, at the hearing 
in an earlier application, any claim to 
represent employees in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit. The Board rejected their 
objection on two grounds: (1) that the 
description of the bargaining unit in the 
present application was wider in its terms 
than the earlier application and might 
include other members of the CBRT and 
GW and, (2) that at the date of the filing 
of this application, according to the report 
of the Board’s investigating officer, the 
CBRT and GW had 124 members in the 
proposed unit. 

The circumstances in which this applica- 
tion is made, as described in the evidence 
given to the Board, may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

On or about August 1, 1959, the respond- 
ent Company began a reorganization and 
integration of all its less than carload 
services, including services afforded by 
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subsidiary companies wholly owned and 
operated by the respondent. These services 
included: 

(a) Package freight services by Canadian 
Pacific Express Company, 

(b) Less than carload freight services by 
the respondent, 

(c) Less than carload trucking services 
by the respondent or by its wholly-owned 
and operated subsidiary truck transporta- 
tion companies. 


The purpose of the integration of these 
services was stated to be to regain some 
or all of the freight business which had been 
lost by the respondent to independent 
trucking companies. 

The method of integration was the crea- 
tion by the respondent of a new department 
known as the Merchandise Services Depart- 
ment, to which all the express and freight 
carrying services described above were to 
be transferred. The effect of the transfer 
is to place under one operation warehous- 
ing, local pickup and delivery, and over- 
the-road trucking. 

On August 1, 1959, the new Merchandise 
Services Department took over the affected 
operations on Vancouver Island, those at 
Vancouver on October 1, 1959, and to date 
in 1960 has taken over those located in 
several other centres in British Columbia. 
The operation in British Columbia is a pilot 
operation. The respondent intends to ex- 
tend the integration eastward across Canada 
as its officials gather experience in British 
Columbia in this new method of handling 
the business. At the date of the hearing, no 
dates had been set for stages in this 
proposed development eastward, though 
plans for integration in Alberta were stated 
to be virtually completed. 

Integration in British Columbia has in- 
volved the following: 

(a) The respondent company in respect 
of its less than carload freight services. 

(b) Canadian Pacific Express Company, 
a company wholly owned by the respondent 
and stated to be operated as a department 
of the respondent. 

(c) Island Freight Services Limited, a 
trucking company wholly owned and oper- 
ated by the respondent, 

(d) OK Valley Freight Lines Limited, 
a trucking company wholly owned and 
operated by the respondent. 


Prior to the integration, the employees 
of the respondent and of Canadian Pacific 
Express Company who are directly affected 
by this application, were represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by the inter- 
vener, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 

















Station Employees, hereinafter referred to 
as the Clerks union. Prior to integration 
the employees of Island Freight Service 
Limited and of OK Valley Freight Lines 
Limited who are directly affected by this 
application were represented by the inter- 
vener, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, hereinafter 
referred to as CBRT and GW. 

At the hearing it appeared that three 
employees directly affected by this applica- 
tion are members of the intervener, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Prior to the integration the applicants 
did not represent any of the personnel who 
became employees of the Merchandise Serv- 
ices Department, hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as Merchandise Services. The 
applicants’ claim to have as members a 
majority of the employees of Merchandise 
Services as constituted at the date of the 
application. 

One of the applicants, viz., Local 31, filed 
an application on December 31, 1959, for 
certification as bargaining agent for all 
employees employed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway in its Merchandise Services at 
44 West Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
with certain exceptions. That application 
was heard by the Board on February 3, 
1960. On February 4, 1960 the Board 
rejected that application “for the reason that 
the unit of employees for which the appli- 
cation for certification was made was not 
separately appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, being only part of a much larger 
unit of employees who are engaged in 
similar operations of the company and who 
are for the most part already represented 
by the intervener, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, in 
collective bargaining with the employer.” 

The number of employees affected by 
that application was not finally determined 
by the Board but was in excess of 300. 

The number of employees in the classi- 
fications specified, who were employed by 
Merchandise Services at the date of the 
present application was 429, including all 
of those for whom certification was sought 
in the earlier application. The additional 
personnel for whom certification is sought 
directly in the present application are 
employed outside Vancouver, on Vancouver 
Island. On the other hand the present appli- 
cation is by its terms intended to extend 
to employees of Merchandise Services 
throughout Canada. On this basis, all em- 
ployees in the sepcified classifications, who 
may be transefrred to Merchandise Services 
as the integration is extended across Canada, 
would become included in the proposed 
bargaining unit. 


The evidence is that while there were 
only a few hundred employees in Mer- 
chandise Services, in the specified classifica- 
tions, at the date of this application, the 
total number of such employees expected 
to be in Merchandise Services when the 
countrywide integration has been completed, 
is in the neighbourhood of 9,000. The very 
great majority of these 9,000 employees 
are members of the Clerks’ union, and are 
now employed either by the respondent or 
by Canadian Pacific Express Company. They 
are represented by the Clerks’ union for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

Under date August 13, 1959, an agree- 
ment in writing was made between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company Merchandise 
Services and the Clerks’ union, effective 
from August 1, 1959, dealing with the 
transfers to be made of employees to Mer- 
chandise Services, and containing, inter alia, 
provisions concerning seniority and rates 
of pay. On April 1, 1960, an agreement in 
writing was made between the respondent 
and the Clerks’ union, superseding the agree- 
ment of August 13, 1959. This agreement 
contained provisions concerning the trans- 
fer of employees to Merchandise Services, 
seniority, rates of pay, hours of work, 
Overtime and working conditions. 

At the hearing two technical questions 
were argued: 

(1) Is this application premature, in 
view of the provisions of Rule 8 of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure? 

(2) Is the agreement of April 1, 1960, 
between the respondent and the Clerks’ 
union, a bar to this application under 
Section 7 (4) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act? 


Considering these questions in the order 
stated: (1) Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure reads as follows: 

8. Where an application for certification has 
been refused by the Board, the Board shall 
not entertain any further application by the 
applicant for certification in respect of the 
same or substantially the same unit of em- 
ployees until a period of six months has 
elapsed following the date of the decision, 
except by special leave of the Board where 
the Board is of opinion that the prior applica- 
tion was rejected on account of a technical 
error or omission in connection therewith. 

The present application is dated March 
24, 1960, and was first received in the 
Board’s office on March 28, 1960. It 1s 
thus within the six month period mentioned 
in the foregoing rule. fhe question to be 
determined is whether the unit of employees 
now applied for is the same or substantially 
the same as the unit applied for in the 
earlier application. 

It is clear from the evidence that a con- 
siderable majority of the persons employed 
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by Merchandise Services at the date of this 
application were within the unit applied for 
in the earlier application which was rejected 
by the Board on February 4, 1960. A 
number of additional employees, mainly 
at points on Vancouver Island, were how- 
ever included in this application, who were 
not included in the earlier application. The 
earlier application was expressly confined 
to employees of Merchandise Services at 44 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, while the 
present application specifies employees at 
other points in British Columbia and then 
adds the words “or elsewhere in Canada.” 
This phraseology indicates an intention to 
set up a unit which would embrace all of 
Canada. The Board, however, in consider- 
ing the effect of Rule 8, is of the opinion 
that it must look at the actual membership 
of the proposed unit as compared with the 
membership of the unit in the earlier appli- 
cation, and not at the membership which 
may develop at some date in the future. 


The Board is of the opinion that there 
is considerable reason to support the view 
that the two units are substantially the 
same, and if so, the provisions of Rule 8 
constitute a bar to the consideration of the 
present application. However, the position 
is not completely clear. The Board there- 
fore has decided to consider the application, 
notwithstanding Rule 8. (2) Section 7 (4) of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act reads as follows: 

(4) Where a collective agreement is in force, 
the application may be made at any time after 
the expiry of ten months of the term of the 
collective agreement, but not before, except 
with the consent of the Board. 


The respondent and the Clerks’ union 
took the position that the agreement of 
April 1, 1960, is a bar to the present 
application. It was argued that the Board 
should look not only at this agreement, but 
at what had transpired previously, and 
particularly at the agreement of August 13, 
1959, for the purpose of deciding whether 
the application is barred under Section 
7 (4) of the Act. 

Counsel for the applicants argued that 
the agreement of April 1, 1960, and also 
that of August 13, 1959, did not constitute 
collective bargaining agreements, largely on 
the ground that it was not at all clear that 
the Clerks’ union is the bargaining agent 
for the employees of Merchandise Services 
affected by this application. He further 
argued that the agreement of April 1, 1960, 
was made while the organizing campaign 
of the applicants was in progress, and that 
an agreement made under such circum- 
stances by an uncertified union should not 
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bar the union that was actively organizing 
the employees from making an application 
for certification. 

The present application was received by 
the Board on March 28, 1960. On the same 
date the applicants filed an alternative 
application in identical terms except that 
it included one or two additional classifica- 
tions of employees in the description of 
the proposed bargaining unit. On _ being 
informed that they must choose which 
application they would rely on, they chose 
to proceed with the application that is now 
before the Board. The letter notifying the 
Board of this choice was received on April 
7, 1960. On these facts the agreement of 
April 1, 1960 was not in force at the date 
of the application. 

If the agreement of August 13, 1959 is 
a collective agreement, as the Board con- 
siders it to be, the effect of Section 20 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act must be considered. This 
section reads as follows: 


20. (1) Notwithstanding anything therein 
contained, every collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the 1st day of 
September, 1948, shall, if for a term of less 
than a year, be deemed to be for a term of 
one year from the date upon which it came 
or comes into operation, or if for an indeter- 
minate term shall be deemed to be for a term 
of at least one year from that date and shall 
not, except as provided by section 10 or with 
the consent of the Board, be terminated by 
the parties thereto within a period of one year 
from that date. 

(2) Nothing in this section prevents the 
revision of any provision of a collective agree- 
ment, other than a provision relating to the 
term of the collective agreement, that under 
the agreement is subject to revision during the 
term thereof. 


The agreement of August 13, 1959, the 
effective date of which was August 1, 1959, 
clearly had not been in force for a period 
of one year when it was superseded by the 
agreement of April 1, 1960. In our opinion 
the word “supersede” cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning that the earlier agree- 
ment was simply revised by the agreement 
of April 1, 1960, but means that the earlier 
agreement was terminated and replaced by 
the latter agreement. Further, the agreement 
of April 1, 1960 was for a completely new 
term, the relevant clause of that agree- 
ment reading as follows: 

10.1 This agreement will be effective April 
1st, 1960 and will remain in effect for a period 
of one year and thereafter. On or after February 
Ist, 1961, sixty days’ advance notice in writing 
may be served by either party on the other 
to revise, amend or terminate it. 

As the agreement of August 13, 1959, 
was by its terms effective for a period of 
one year from August 1, 1959, the later 
agreement would be in conflict with Section 


20 (2) even if it were interpreted as being 
a revision of the earlier agreement. 

No request was made to the Board for 
its consent to the termination of the agree- 
ment of August 13, 1959. 

Under these circumstances, and after 
considering the arguments advanced by 
counsel, the Board has concluded that the 
agreement of April 1, 1960 does not con- 
stitute a bar to the present application. 

The argument on the merits of the 
application was concerned solely with the 
question whether the bargaining unit applied 
for constitutes an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 

Counsel for the applicants argued 
strenuously that a unit of employees of 
Merchandise Services comprising the classi- 
fications applied for was and must be con- 
sidered an appropriate unit. He contended 
that the unit now applied for was a unit 
of Merchandise Services as a whole, which 
means that the Board’s reason for rejecting 
the earlier application, confined to em- 
ployees in Vancouver, does not apply. The 
application includes all employees of Mer- 
chandise Services in the specified classifica- 
tions at the date of the application. Mer- 
chandise Services is a new department. The 
employees of the new department were 
transferred from several companies and 
were formerly represented by several 
unions. When the new department was set 
up there was no bargaining agent for its 
employees as such. New bargaining rela- 
tionships for these employees must be 
established. 

The Board is inclined to agree that a 
system-wide unit of employees of Mer- 
chandise Services might be an appropriate 
unit, but that is not the situation here. At 
present Merchandise Services has been 
organized only in British Columbia, and 
not even in the whole of that province. It 
has only a few hundred employees, but 
when the organization has been completed 
across Canada the evidence indicates it will 
have some 9,000 employees in the classifi- 
cations affected. The evidence also indicates 
that the great majority of the 9,000 em- 
ployees who will ultimately be transferred 
to Merchandise Services are now employed 
by the respondent or by the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company and are members 
of the Clerks’ union. 

To approve of the bargaining unit as 
applied for at this time would be to create 
a unit consisting in fact of employees of 
Merchandise Services in most of British 
Columbia. To this unit would apparently 
be added all employees transferred to Mer- 
chandise Services from time to time. If 
the applicants should succeed in showing 


majority support among the present em- 
ployees of Merchandise Services and become 
certified as bargaining agent for such em- 
ployees, under such certification they would 
automatically become the bargaining agent 
for other groups of employees if, as and 
when they are transferred to Merchandise 
Services, as that department is organized in 
other parts of Canada, notwithstanding 
the fact that the great majority of the 
employees who will be so transferred are 
members of the Clerks’ union. The Board 
considers that a development of this kind 
would not tend to promote industrial peace. 


Counsel argued that if the applicants did 
obtain certification for present employees of 
Merchandise Services, then if, as the inte- 
gration process continued, the Clerks’ union 
or any other union were able at any time to 
show majority membership, they could 
apply for certification. The situation was 
compared with that which occurred in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, where 
certification for certain classifications of 
employees was granted by the Board in 
respect of the Corporation as a whole. At 
the date of certification the classifications 
affected were employed at only one or two 
cities. As business developed a large num- 
ber of employees in similar classifications 
came to be employed at a number of other 
cities and were included in the bargaining 
unit. There was also a great increase in the 
number of those employed in the original 
locations. In the Board’s view the situation 
in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
case is quite different from that found in 
the present case. In the CBC case the new 
employees, whether in the cities originally 
affected by the certification, or in other 
cities, were not obtained by reorganization 
of the staff of the CBC and transfer of 
whole groups from one department to 
another. It was simply a case of a great 
expansion of CBC’s operation and the 
recruiting of large numbers of new em- 
ployees from any source available and 
chiefly from outside the corporation. In 
the present case the great expansion antici- 
pated in the number of employees of 
Merchandise Services will come by transier 
of whole groups of persons now employed 
by the respondent, by Canadian Pacific 
Express Company, or by trucking companies 
wholly owned and operated by the respond- 
ent. As previously stated, the great majority 
of such employees are now members of 
the Clerks’ union. They have been repre- 
sented by the Clerks’ union for many years. 


In the light of these circumstances it is 
the opinion of the Board that to create a 
bargaining unit of employees of Merchan- 
dise Services on the basis of those now 
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employed would not be analogous to what 
was done in the CBC case and would not 
be a fair or proper procedure. 

Counsel for the applicants requested the 
Board, if it did not consider that Mer- 
chandise Services was an appropriate unit, 
to determine that a unit limited to the 
locations where Merchandise Services is 
now organized, is appropriate. The Board 
rejects this request for the reason stated 
on February 4, 1960, in the earlier applica- 
tion referred to above. 

In determining what is an appropriate 
unit for Merchandise Services, regard must 
be had to the fact that this is a department 
of one of our national transcontinental 
railways, and that when fully organized the 
employees in the affected classifications will 
be performing similar functions under very 
similar conditions in all parts of Canada. 
Regard must also be had to collective bar- 
gaining practices that have prevailed on 
the railways for many years, under which 
system-wide or national agreements have 
been made between each of the companies 
and many classifications of its employees. 

As far back as May 22, 1944, the War- 
time Labour Relations Board, the predeces- 
sor of this Board, made a decision involving 
what was an appropriate unit for one 
classification of railway employees. An 
application had been made by the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
now the CBRT and GW, for certification 
for the ticket clerks of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Toronto. It was held that these 
clerks did not constitute a craft distinguish- 
able from clerical employees as a whole. 
The minutes of the Wartime Board’s meet- 
ing of May 22, 1944, further state: 

It has not been shown that, as required by 
Section 5 (2), [Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003], the majority of the 
employees affected are members of one trade 
union, as employees other than at Toronto 
would be affected, and if the positions which 
the applicants wish to segregate in one small 
agreement were included in the larger or sys- 
tem agreement, many more employees than are 
referred to in the application would be affected. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
did not issue formal reasons for its decision. 
The decision was accepted as approving a 
national or system-wide unit for the classi- 
fications affected. It has been accepted by 
both railways and by the unions affected 
as applying to a number of other classifi- 
cations of railway employees. Experience 
over the last 16 years has convinced this 
Board that, bearing in mind the history 
and circumstances of railway operation and 
collective bargaining in the railways in 
Canada, it was a wise decision. In our 
view it has contributed materially to indus- 
trial peace in the railways. A rule so long 
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established, so generally accepted, and so 
useful in operation should not be departed 
from without strong and cogent reasons. 
The Board considers that the circumstances 
existing in this case do not justify the 
setting up of a unit of the respondent’s 
employees limited to part or all of British 
Columbia. 

To sum up: The Board considers a bar- 
gaining unit limited to the locations where 
Merchandise Services is now organized 
would not be an appropriate unit. The 
Board further considers that in the circum- 
stances of this case as outlined above, it 
would be premature to certify a bargaining 
agent for Merchandise Services as a 
whole, as such certification could only be 
based on the relatively small number of 
employees presently employed by Mer- 
chandise Services. In our view certification 
proceedings should be delayed till Mer- 
chandise Services has been established over 
a much wider area than is now the case, 
so that the wishes of the majority of em- 
ployees affected may be ascertained. 

If the respondent should abandon the 
further expansion of Merchandise Services, 
or if the integration should not be developed 
with reasonable despatch the Board would 
be willing to reconsider the situation. 

The application is accordingly rejected. 

(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman. 
for the Applicant 
Sidney L. Robins 
S. B. Whitelock 
for the Respondent 
Rav licks; Os: 
W. L. J. Jacobson 
for the Brotherhood of Railway and Stearn- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 
F. H. Hall 
W. A. Rowe 
E. F. Downard 
T. J. Clark 
W. Peloquin 
W. A. MacKay 
A. Mose 
H. P. Dunaway 
for the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers 
Elroy Robson 
for the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
J. F. Hutchinson 
A. A. Hutchinson 
J. A. Cusack 
J. G. Ormrod 
R. G. Smith 
Dated at Ottawa, August 23, 1960. 














Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels, Limited) and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 662 
(Conciliation Officers: D. T. Cochrane and 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


2. D. S. Scott Transport, London, Ont. 
(Vancouver Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Northern Wings Limited, Sept Iles, 
Que,. and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 


4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

5. Island Fertilizers Inc., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and Labourers Protective Union No. 
9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


7. Gulf Islands Navigation Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 





The International Association of Machin- 
ists has devised an eight-point program 
aimed at alleviating hardships resulting 
from automation. The plan calls for: 

Advance notice and consultation when 
employers plan major changes; the right to 
transfer to other jobs within a plant and 
in other plants, with adequate moving 
allowances provided; training for new jobs 
(or old jobs that have not been eliminated) 
at full pay and no expense to the worker; 
preservation of previous rates of pay of 


8. AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 14193, District 
50, United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Vancou- 
ver, and Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 814). 

2. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd. (North 
Burnaby B.C. Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 814). 

3. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal; Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec; Ter- 
minus Maritime Inc., Quebec; and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., July, p. 709). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., June, p. 604). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached affer Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways M.V. Blue- 
nose and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Aug., p. 819). 





workers who have been downgraded and 
of a substantial part of the income of those 
who have been laid off; provision for early 
retirement with adequate pensions; continua- 
tion of insurance and other fringe benefits 
during layoffs; negotiation of new job 
classifications and rates of pay where auto- 
mation has increased skill requirements or 
responsibility; equitable distribution of gains 
resulting from _ greater productivity by 
general wage increases, more leisure time, 
or other “socially desirable” methods. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 
Seafarers’ International Union 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Chairman; Jean-Paul Car- 
dinal, QC, nominee of the Employer; 
Bernard L. Boulanger, nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

The Board commenced its hearings in 
Montreal on April 21, 1960, and these were 
continued on May 18 and May 19, 1960. 
Each party presented its case at length and 
was afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having duly 
deliberated thereon, the Board finds and 
recommends as is hereinafter set out. 

1. Wages and Hours of Work 

The principal demands of the Union are 
for a wage increase of 10 per cent across 
the board and a reduction of the work 
week from 48 hours to 40 hours, with 
time-and-one-half for work performed on 
Saturday, and double time for work per- 
formed on Sunday. 

The Board has considered these two 
demands together because it finds that, a 
regular 40-hour week being inapplicable 
to the nature of the operation on the Great 
Lakes, the demand for a reduction of the 
work week is, in effect, a demand for an 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Associa- 
tion of Lake Carriers, Montreal, (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited), and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

| The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., of Montreal. 


He was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, 
Q.C., and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the Association and 
Union, respectively. 


The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Cardinal. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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additional increase in wages. The Board 
is in agreement with the findings in this 
matter of the last Board of Conciliation 
which reported on June 12, 1958. 


The Board further finds that the current 
monthly schedule of wages includes com- 
pensation for the lack of an actual 40-hour 
week. 


The Companies, as part of a “package 
deal” which includes acceptance of their 
demands as dealt with below, have offered 
the following increases in wages: 

(a) from the opening of navigation 1960 to 
close of navigation 1960 including fit-out and 
lay-up—3 percent. 

(b) from the opening of navigation 1961 to 
close of navigation 1961 including fit-out and 
lay-up—3 percent. 

(c) from the opening of navigation 1962 to 
close of navigation 1962 including fit-out and 
lay-up—4 percent. 

(d) for self unloaders, wages for each rating 
shall be eleven dollars ($11) per month over 
the rates shown above. 

Having considered the economics of the 
industry, the competition offered by lower- 
cost operations, and new factors affecting 
operations since the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Board recommends 
that the parties enter into an agreement 
covering the period from the opening of 
navigation (including fit-out) in 1960 to 
the close of navigation (including lay-up) 
in 1962 with the following changes in 
wages: 

(a) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment 
retroactive to the opening of navigation 
in 1960, to be paid to employees 
presently in the employ of the Com- 
panies. 
an increase of 4 percent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment 
on the opening of navigation in 1961. 


an increase of 4 percent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment on 
the opening of navigation in 1962. 

2. Other Demands Affecting Wages and 
Hours of Work 


(a) The Union demands that wages be 
paid in cash every two weeks instead of 
by monthly cheques. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 

(b) Deckhands at present work 8 hours 
in a spread of 16 hours. The Union de- 
mands that the deckhands work an 8-hour 
day without any spread, that is from 8 a.m. 


(b) 


(c) 

















to 5 p.m., while the Companies propose 
that the deckhands should be available for 
duty throughout the period of 24 hours. 

On this point, the Board can only re- 
iterate the findings of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which reported on June 12, 1958, 
as follows: 

The Board appreciates the difficulties which 
have been encountered in giving effect to the 
clause of the last agreement and is of the 
opinion that if a more workable arrangement 
could be mutually agreed upon, it would be of 
benefit to both parties. It must be obvious that 
by restricting the hours of work in which the 
deckhands may be employed these ratings, in 
comparison with other members of the crew, 
will receive excessive overtime payments with 
resultant ill-feeling among the crew members 
who regard themselves as the more highly 
skilled workers. However, having had regard 
to this situation and having thus given it point, 
The Board feels unable at this stage, in the 
absence of mutual agreement between the 
parties, to revert to a stage antecedent to the 
last contract. 

(c) Clause 19 (e) of the last agreement 
reads as follows: 

When a vessel sails without full complement, 
wages of the absent members shall be divided 
among the men who must perform the work 
of the absent member at the regular basic rate 
of wages only. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
reworded as follows: 

In the event of a ship sailing shorthanded, 
wages that would otherwise be paid to the 
crew member or members who are absent shall 
be paid to members in the particular depart- 
ment affected, until such time as the vessel’s 
crew is complete. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


(d) The first paragraph of clause 19 (g) 
of the last agreement reads as follows: 

For the purpose of this agreement, between 
the hours of 8.00 a.m. Saturady and 8.00 a.m. 
Monday and between 6.00 p.m. and 8.00 a.m. 
weekdays, all ratings shall perform only their 
routine operational duties. During these periods 
operational duties shall not include chipping, 
scraping, scaling and painting. 

The Union proposes that “operational 
duties” should be replaced by “navigational 
duties”, and that, in addition to the duties 
already excluded, “sougeeing and polishing” 
shall not be included in “navigational 
duties”. 

The Companies propose that the first 
paragraph of clause 19 (g) be replaced by 
the following: 


For the purpose of this agreement, between 
the hours of 6.00 p.m. Saturday and 8.00 a.m. 
Monday, all ratings shall perform only their 
operational duties. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


3. Maintenance of Membership and 
Employment 
Clause 3 (f) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 


The Union agrees that the Master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right to 
direct the crew, and to hire, promote, demote, 
transfer, lay off, suspend or _ discharge 
employees. Employees shall comply with all 
lawful orders of their superior officers, and 
refusal of any employee to work as directed 
on any day shall be grounds for discharge. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
reworded to read as follows: 

The Union agrees that the Master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right to 
direct the crew, and to hire, lay off or dis- 
charge employees. Employees shall comply with 
all lawful orders of their superior officers, and 
refusal of any employee to work as directed on 
any day shall be grounds for discharge. No 
crew member shall pay off or be paid off in a 
port where there is no Union Hall 


The Board finds that clause 3 (f), as 
worded in the last agreement, is satisfactory 
and does not recommend any change 
therein. 


Clause 3 (h) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 

The Union agrees that, during the navigation 
season, their hiring facilities at the Ports of 
Montreal and Thorold shall be available to 
the Company twenty-four (24) hours every 
day. The Union agrees to furnish the Company 
with the night telephone number of the 
Union’s employee in charge of their hiring 
facilities in the Port of Fort William. 

The Companies request that the clause 
be amended to provide that the Union’s 
hiring facilities at Toronto and Fort Wil- 
liam shall also be available twenty-four 
hours per day and that they be furnished 
with the night telephone number of the 
Union’s employee in charge of hiring 
facilities. 

The Board recommends that the clause 
be amended to provide that the night tele- 
phone number of the Union employee in 
charge of Union hiring facilities at all ports 
shall be furnished to the Companies. 


4. Grievance Procedure 


Clause 4 (a) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 

One (1) member on each ship, a bona fide 
member of the Union and a Canadian citizen, 
shall act as Union delegate, providing he has 
had one (1) full navigation season’s service in 
this industry. He shall be elected by the 
majority of the employees aboard and on the 
ship’s Articles. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
replaced by the following: 

On each vessel there shall bea _ ship’s 
delegate representing the unlicensed personnel. 
The ship’s delegate shall put to the Master any 
dispute which cannot be settled by the depart- 
mental head. 

The Board recommends the retention of 
the present wording of the clause, save for 
the deletion of the words” ...and a Cana- 
dian citizen.” 
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5. Vacation Pay 


Clause 8 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 


(a) An employee shall be entitled to receive 
fourteen (14) days pay (in lieu of vacation), 
provided he serves continuously aboard ship 
from the time of spring fit-out to the comple- 
tion of lay-up in the fall, or has been absent 
for reasons satisfactory to the Master. 

(b) For shorter periods of service all 
employees shall receive a pro rata payment for 
each day of service on the basis of fourteen 
(14) days pay for 270 days service, or 14/270ths 
of the basic daily rate for each day of service 
as set out in the Vacation Pay column in 
paragraph 18 of this agreement. 

(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing, any 
employee who is discharged for cause during 
the navigation season shall not be entitled to 
receive any vacation pay whatsoever. Any 
employee otherwise paid off before the end 
of the navigation season shall receive his 
vacation pay at the time of pay-off. 


The Union proposes that this clause be 
replaced by a clause which reads as follows: 

An employee shall be entitled to receive 
fourteen (14) days vacation pay. A vacation 
pay fund shall be established. The Company 
shall pay into the vacation fund a pro-rata 
payment for each day each employee works on 
the basis of fourteen (14) days pay for two 
hundred and seventy (270) days’ service, or 
14.270 of the basic daily rate for each day of 
service. Vacation payments shall be made to the 
employees through the offices of the Union, 
upon documentary evidence of days worked. 


The Companies propose that the clause 
be replaced by the following: 

(a) All employees under this contract, shall 
receive vacation on a daily basis, in the full 
amount of 2 percent of the daily rate, for 
whatever period of service and regardless of 
reason for separation. 

(b) All employees, under this contract, who 
serve continuously aboard ship from the time 
of spring fit-out to the completion of lay-up 
in the fall, or have been absent for reasons 
satisfactory to the Master, shall additionally 
receive vacation pay to an overall total. 

Note: Actual scale appended. 
EXPLANATION 

2 percent is required “FLOOR” amount to 
be paid according to the Federal Annual 
Vacation Act 1958. 

Under no circumstances, however, will the 
total vacation pay exceed fourteen (14) days 
pay at the Daily Basic Rate. 


The Board recommends that clause 8 (a) 
and 8 (b) of the last agreement be retained 
without change and that clause 8 (c) be 
replaced by the following: 

Any employee paid off before the end of the 
navigation season shall receive his vacation pay 
at the time of pay-off. 


6. General and Emergency Duties 


The Board is advised that the parties 
have agreed to a rewording of clause 9 (e) 
of the last agreement. 
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7. Statutory Holidays 

The Union requests that clause 10 of the 
last agreement be amended to provide for 
payment at double the straight pay for 
work performed on holidays. 

The Board recommends payment at time- 
and-one-half the basic daily rate for work 
other than routine operational duties per- 
formed on statutory holidays. 


8. Cleanliness of Quarters 
Clause 11 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 


The Company shall see that all quarters 
assigned for the use of the employees are kept 
clean in so far as possible and the employees 
shall co-operate in this respect. The Company 
agrees to fumigate all quarters whenever such 
fumigation is necessary to free them of vermin. 


The Union demands that the clause be 


reworded as follows: 


The Company shall see that all quarters 
assigned for the use of the employees are kept 
clean. The Company agrees to fumigate all 
quarters whenever such fumigation is necessary 
to free them of vermin. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


9. Other Conveniences 

Clause 12 of the last agreement specifies 
certain items which shall be supplied to 
employees. The Union proposes certain 
amendments. 

The Companies propose that the clause 
be changed to read as follows: 


The following items shall be 
employees: 
1. A suitable number of clean blankets for 
each employee. 
. Sheets, pillowcases and 


supplied 


2 counterpanes 
which shall be changed once weekly. 

3. Roller and bath towels changed weekly. 

4. One cake of toilet soap and one cake of 
laundry soap shall be provided for each 
rating weekly. 

. An adequate 
plastic dishes. 

6. It is agreed that inner spring mattresses 
shall be provided as present mattresses are 
replaced. 

7. In the interests of maintaining clean and 
tidy quarters the crew quarters shall be 
painted when reasonably required. 

8. Soiled linen must be returned before a 
new issue is made. 

It is the policy of the Company to maintain 
the comfort of the crew by providing as good 
equipment as possible under given circum- 
stances, but it must be understood that this 
policy is dependent on the full co-operation 
of the Union and the crew members. 

The Board recommends that the clause 


be revised as proposed by the Companies. 


10. Meals, Coffee Time and Lunches 
The Union requests changes affecting the 
hours of meal service and coffee breaks. 
The Board does not recommend any 
change in the wording of clauses 13 (a) and 
13 (b) of the last agreement. 


Nn 


supply of crockery or 

















11. Transportation 

The Union demands that clause 14 of 
the last agreement dealing with transporta- 
tion costs payable by the Companies be 
amended to provide that such transportation 
shall be paid in cash. It also demands that 
the clause be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing thereto: 

(a) . . .. When crew members have to 
travel to join a vessel, they shall receive trans- 
portation from the shipping port to the port 
at which they are to join the vessel. At the 
termination of employment when men are laid 
off after the vessel has tied up, the same shall 
apply, except that transportation shall be 
from port of discharge to the shipping port. 

(b) When men rejoin a vessel at the begin- 
ning of a sailing season their home address as 
shown on the Company’s records at the end 
of the previous season shall be considered as 
the shipping point and they shall be reimbursed 
for transportation on the first payroll after 
the completion of thirty (30) days service. At 
the lay up transportation fare to be paid on 
day of lay off. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


12. Room and Meal Allowance 


The Union demands that clause 15 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for a meal allowance of $1.50 per meal, 
and a room allowance of $5 per room when 


the employer does not provide room and 
board. 


The Companies propose a meal allowance 
of $1 and a room allowance of $4. 

The Board recommends an increase in 
the meal allowance to $1.25 per meal and 
in the room allowance to $4.50 per room. 


13. Safety 


Clause 16 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 


Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 
safety of the vessel and crew, and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 
put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew, shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regula- 
tions shall warrant dismissal. 


The Union demands that the following 
be substituted: 


Safe Working Conditions 


(a) The Company will take every reason- 
able care to provide safe working condi- 
tions. 

(b) Crew members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts, or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 

(c) Working in holds in which bulk cargo 
of flax is being loaded or discharged 
and when the leg is in operation shall 
be considered unsafe working conditions. 

(d) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 

(e) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 


(f) During mooring and unmooring opera- 
tions there shall be adequate number 
of hands on deck to handle the lines 
and there shall be two on the quay to 
let go the fore and after lines. 

(g) Firemen on tankers shall not be re- 
quired to leave the Boiler Room while 
the ship is on the run to clean around 
the main engine top, clean fan engine 
flat, work on deck steam lines or in 
the pump room forward without pay- 
ment of overtime. 


The Companies propose that the clause 
be reworded to read as follows: 
Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 
safety of the vessel and crew and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 
put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regula- 
tion shall warrant dismissal. 

(a) Crew members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 

(b) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 

(c) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 
Employees to be responsible for care 
and return of these. 

Considering that the Canada Shipping 
Act imposes upon the companies a legal 
obligation to provide safe working condi- 
tions, the Board recommends that clause 16 
be amended as proposed by the Companies. 


14. Tank Cleaning 


Clause 17 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 

When employees are required to clean tanks, 
those on duty shall be paid overtime at the 
regular overtime rate, and those off duty shall 
receive time and one-half thereof for the same 
work. 

The Union demands that this clause be 
reworded to read as follows: 

When employees are required to enter or to 
clean tanks, tank tops, boilers, backhead and 
bilges they shall be paid at the overtime rate 
in addition to their regular basic rate. They 
shall also be provided with boiler suits, rubber 
boots and gloves, and in lieu of the foregoing 
not being provided there shall be a penalty 
payment of seven dollars ($7). 

The Companies demand that the clause 
be amended by substituting the word 
“waterbottoms” for the word “tanks” in 
the present clause. 


Following the unanimous recommendation 
of the Board of Conciliation which reported 
in this matter in 1958, the Board recom- 
mends that the clause be amended by 
changing the word “tanks” to “waterbot- 
toms.” 


Dey 


15. Overtime and Overtime Payments 


The Union demands that the following 
be added to clause 20 of the last agreement: 

When a vessel carries no coalpasser and the 
fireman on watch has to go into the bunker 
to trim coal there shall be a compensatory 
payment in accordance with Schedule “A”. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


16. Longshore Work by the Crew 

Clause 21 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by longshoremen, such as 
operating cargo winches for the purpose of 
loading or unloading cargo, or the handling 
of cargo, he shall perform such work and 
shall be paid in addition to his regular wage 
the applicable rate at that point payable to 
longshoremen. 

The Union demands that this clause be 
amended to read as follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by the longshoremen, such 
as operating cargo winches for the purpose of 
loading or unloading cargo or the handling 
of cargo and dunnage he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage the applicable rate at that point 
payable to longshoremen. In no case shall the 
rate paid for this work be less than the 
regular overtime rate set forth in this Agree- 
ment. 

The Companies object to the inclusion 
of the word “dunnage.” 


The Board recommends that clause 21 
be amended as requested by the Union. 


17. Stewards’ Department 
The Union demands that this clause be 
revised by adding the following thereto: 


When members of the Stewards’ Department 
are required to assist with the taking and 
placing on board stewards’ stores and linen 
outside of the normal work day of eight (8) 
hours they shall be paid at the straight over- 
time rate. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


18. Interruption of Work 

The Union demands that clause 23 of the 
last agreement be amended by adding the 
following thereto: 

Employees shall not be forced to put them- 
selves in jeopardy of violence or physical 
danger by being required to work behind or 
pass through legal picket lines. 

In refraining from making a recommen- 
dation for a change in clause 23, the Board 
is confident that the Companies would not 
penalize employees for refusing to cross 
picket lines when there is a clear and im- 
minent danger of physical injury. 
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19. Shipwreck 


The Union demands the addition of the 
following clause to the agreement: 


Shipwreck 


Crew members of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffer loss of personal effects and clothes 
through Marine Disaster or shipwreck shall 
be compensated by the payment of $500. 

The Companies propose the following 


clause: 
Loss of Personal Belongings 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and cloth- 
ing of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck 
or other marine casualty up to the sum of 
Three Hundred Dollars ($300) payable only 
in respect to proven loss. 

The Board recommends the adoption of 
a clause to read as follows: 


The Company agrees to assume _ respon- 
sibility for the loss of personal belongings and 
clothing of unlicensed personnel due to ship- 
wreck or other marine casualty up to the sum 
of Three Hundred Dollars ($300), payable 
on reasonable proof of loss. 


20. Welfare Plan 


The Companies propose the addition of 
the following clause to the agreement: 


The Union agrees that contributions to the 
welfare plan fund shall cease until the fund 
shows a balance of a half million dollars. The 
Companies will then again contribute to the 
plan at the rate of twenty cents (20) per man 


per day. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in respect of contributions to the 
Welfare Fund. 


21. Guarantees 


The Companies propose the addition of 
the following clause to the agreement: 


(a) the Union will not establish rules or 
enforce regulations which will in any way be 
contrary to or interfere with the effective im- 
plementation of all clauses in this agreement. 


(b) the Union also agrees not to enter into 
an agreement of any kind with another Lake 
Steamship operator or operators that is econ- 
omically more advantageous to their operation. 


With respect to (a) above, the Board 
must assume that when the parties enter 
into an agreement they do so in good 
faith and, accordingly, that neither the 
Union nor the Association representing 
the Companies nor any individual employer 
will establish rules or regulations which 
will in any way be contrary to or interfere 
with the effective implementation of all 
clauses of the agreement. In the event of 
a conflict between the agreement and any 
such rules, the provisions of the agreement 
must prevail. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends that 
the following clause be added to the agree- 
ment: 


Neither the Union nor the Company nor any 
Association of which the Company is a mem- 

















ber, will establish rules or regulations which 
violate the terms of this agreement or which 
may interfere with its effective implementation. 


With respect to (b) above, the Board 
finds that enforcement of such a clause 
would be difficult because of differences in 
the definition of such terms as “Lake Steam- 
ship operator” or “operators” and “econ- 
omically more advantageous to their oper- 
ation.” Accordingly, it does not make any 
recommendation in this regard. 


22. Duration of Agreement 
The Board recommends that the parties 
enter into an agreement covering the period 
from the opening of navigation (including 
fit-out) in 1960 to the close of navigation 
(including lay-up) in 1962. 
Signed at Montreal, this 25th day of 
July, 1960. 
(Sed.) H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MEMORANDUM 


While I have signed the report with the 
chairman of the Board, I desire to set out 
my views on two points. 

First, with reference to hours of work: 
1) for deckhands and 2) for watchkeepers. 
It is my opinion that it would be in the 
best interests of the industry and of its 
employees that: 1) deckhands should be 
available for duty throughout the period 
of 24 hours; 2) watchkeepers should be 
allowed to work for the full 8 hours that 
they are being paid for. This would be my 
personal recommendation. 

The second matter to which I want to 
refer is the draft contract submitted to 
the Board by the Companies. I have read 
this carefully and would recommend to 
the parties that it be adopted as to form and 
order as the basis of the new contract to 
be negotiated. 

Signed at Montreal, this 25th day of 
July, 1960. 

(Sed.) J. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On all issues with particular emphasis 
on wages, hours, safety provisions, and 
vacation plan, the Board has held con- 
siderable discussion. On the four issues 
named, the chairman and Company nominee 
have indicated that they intend to offer 
some relief on these vexing questions. I 
regret, however, the necessity for recording, 
respectfully but firmly, that I dissent on the 
basic problems which my colleagues ob- 
viously intend either to dispose of by com- 
promise or to leave untouched by a simple 
rejection. Although there are portions of 
the majority report to which I might be 
prepared to subscribe, I find an insufficiency 
in them to which I must give voice. The 
problems of the employees cannot be ig- 
nored if they are to be cured. 

In differing with my colleagues, I would 
like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing patience, courtesy and kindness. 
I would also like to note the conscientious 
manner in which they considered the lengthy 
submissions and evidence submitted to the 
Board by both parties. 

In making my observations and recom- 
mendations, I am, for purposes of sim- 
plicity, disposing of the proposals of the 


Union in the same consecutive manner in 


which they were first presented to the 
employers. Where necessary, I will deal with 
the employers’ demands where they have 
not already been disposed of by my dis- 
position of the Union proposals. Those 
matters where my report parallels the 


recommendations of the chairman and the 
Company nominee and within the confines 
of those only, this Conciliation Board can 
be deemed to have handed down the unan- 
imous disposition. 


The following is my award: 


Section 3—Maintenance of Members and 
Employment 


The Union has requested an addition to 
an existing clause limiting the right of an 
employee to quit the ship to a port only 
where a Union Hall is located so that 
replacements can be secured. The Union has 
also requested that the master be placed 
under the same limitations with regard to 
firings, lay-offs, etc. It is my finding that 
this practice is already followed by Cana- 
dian flag deepsea ships, and in fact, these 
limitations on both the master and the crew- 
man are provided for under the Canada 
Shipping Act. For this reason I recommend 
that this request be granted. 


Section 4—Grievance Procedure 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Fair Labour Practices Act the Union 
has deleted the requirement limiting the 
election of ship’s delegates to Canadian 
citizens only. It has also removed the 
qualifying time period which a crewman 
was required to serve in the industry before 
becoming eligible to place his name for- 
ward to be elected as a ship’s delegate. On 
the first point, the Fair Labour Practices 
Act speaks for itself and any limitation of 
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rights for employment through nationality 
is illegal and therefore this Board does not 
have the power to make the existing lan- 
guage in this respect legal. The law itself 
forces the Union request. On the matter 
of the time limitation, no adequate reason 
for this onerous burden on the employees 
has been advanced by the employers and 
therefore I recommend acceptance of the 
Union proposal and rejection of the Com- 
panies’ counter-proposal. 


Section 8—Vacation Pay 

The Union has requested a vacation pay 
plan. There is no extra cost involved to the 
Companies. The Companies have objected 
on the grounds that such a plan would not 
be in accordance with the provisions of 
the Annual Vacations With Pay Act. In 
studying the Annual Vacations With Pay 
Act, I can find no bar to a vacation plan 
as described in the Union proposal. It 
appears to me that it would be extremely 
simple to frame a plan fully in accordance 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
Annual Vacations With Pay Act. Therefore 
I recommend acceptance of the Union pro- 
posal and rejection of the Companies’ 
counter-proposal. 


Section 9—General and Emergency Duties 

The Union has requested overtime for 
oilers and firemen taking aboard stores after 
their eight hours work has been completed. 
This has been agreed upon by a Company 
counter-proposal, therefore, I recommend 
the Union proposal be granted. 


Section 10—Statutory Holidays 


The Union has requested payment at 
double time for the statutory holidays con- 
tained in the agreement. In the previous 
agreement the same provision provided that 
a statutory holiday would be treated the 
same as a Sunday. The employees presently 
receive time and one-half for work per- 
formed on a Sunday, but they did not 
receive any remuneration for work per- 
formed on a statutory holiday. This condi- 
tion presents an inequity. The Companies 
opposed this proposal on the grounds that 
it was a cost factor. It appears to me that 
the Companies would deny these employees 
a right enjoyed by millions of Canadians. 
The Companies are extending the cost 
argument to a far greater degree than is 
warranted. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the complete acceptance of this 
Union proposal. 

Section 11—Cleanliness of Quarters 

The Union has requested that the Com- 
panies assume responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness of quarters assigned to employees. On 
the face of it this appears to be a common 
sense suggestion. There is some doubt in 
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my mind as to whether or not the Com- 
panies are already charged with this respon- 
sibility under certain provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 


Section 12—Living Conditions 


The Union has enumerated a number of 
requirements for living conditions aboard 
the vessels. They have also asked for a 
penalty rate of $2 per man per day when 
linen is not changed on time. In advancing 
their case before the Board, the Union 
stated that they felt the penalty payment 
would save the employees from the abuses 
of the past when sometimes linen was not 
changed for up to three weeks. The Com- 
panies’ position with regard to the actual 
articles requested was that these articles 
had already been provided by the Com- 
panies on their own motion and no useful 
purpose could be served in writing con- 
tractual language to describe an existing 
condition. The Companies term the Union 
request for the linen penalty payment as 
unwarranted and a possible cost item. I find 
it hard to reconcile the Companies’ posi- 
tion. In the first place, they enter a solemn 
contract to provide certain living conditions 
to their employees. It is assumed that the 
contract being made in good faith, the 
Companies will take every necessary step to 
see that their solemn contractual commit- 
ments will be met to the letter. On the other 
hand, the Companies object to a penalty 
payment, which, if they were living up to 
the contract would never have to be paid. 
There appears to be an anomaly in the 
Companies’ position on the whole question. 
The Companies’ objection to the penalty 
provision almost gives me the uncomfort- 
able feeling that the Companies will meet 
these contractual commitments only if it 
is convenient to them. I cannot help but 
feel dismayed and discouraged by the Com- 
panies’ attitude. Under the circumstances, 
I have not alternative but to recommend 
that this Union proposal be granted in full. 


Section 13—Meals, Coffee Time and 
Lunches 

The Union has requested changes to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording in the previous agreement; 
with regard to subsection (a) I am inclined 
to agree with the Companies, therefore, I 
would recommend that the wording in the 
previous agreement prevail with regard to 
sub-section (a) of Section 13. With regard 
to sub-section (b) the Union has requested 
coffee times during the day. The Com- 
panies’ position is that coffee is always 
available and the men can have it when 
it is convenient. By this I take it to mean 


that the men may have coffee when it is 
convenient to the employer. The type of 
work these men do is industrial in nature 
and I believe the present, rather loose 
method of giving the men coffee is most 
unsatisfactory. Common practice would 
indicate that the Union’s proposals are all 
justified and I would recommend that sub- 
section (b) of Section 13 of the Union’s 
proposals be incorporated in the next agree- 
ment in their entirety. I would also recom- 
mend that with regard to this sub-section 
(b) the Companies’ proposals be rejected. 


Section 14—Transportation 


The Union has made additions to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording contract. With regard to 
sub-section (a) they have provided that 
transportation money be paid in cash and 
that when they be sent from one point to 
another to join a vessel they be paid their 
transportation for this journey and similarly 
reimbursed where a return trip is indicated 
at the end of a shipping season. The Com- 
panies’ position on this request is rather 
confused. The Companies admit that a man 
may be hired at the Company office in the 
city of Toronto to join a vessel at Goderich, 
Ont. From the Companies’ arguments it 
is indicated that situations covered by this 
example arise quite frequently. However, 
the Companies object to making this pay- 
ment on the grounds that a man being 
transported is replacing a man and there- 
fore, since it is a Union member getting 
off the ship, thereby creating the vacancy 
the Union is to a degree responsible. The 
Companies failed to support their argument 
with figures on how many of this type of 
vacancies were brought about by dismissals 
and lay-offs as opposed to the default of 
Union members quitting the ships. The 
Canada Shipping Act seems to make it 
quite clear that the master has a discretion 
of allowing a crew member to pay off a 
ship other than at a terminal port. It seems 
to me that where there is interest displayed 
by the Union request this interest is not 
matched to any degree by the Companies’ 
argument against the request. I feel that 
in any event whenever an employer requires 
an employee to travel during the course of 
his employment the employer should pay 
the transportation expenses. Therefore, I 
recommend that this Union request be 
granted. 


With regard to sub-section (b) the Union 
requests that employees be paid for their 
transportation expenses after they have com- 
pleted thirty days service. Evidence during 
the hearings indicated that the licensed offi- 
cers were presently paid under this system 
and in fact have been for some time. The 


Companies’ position was that the Com- 
panies’ practice of withholding a man’s 
transportation expenses for the entire sea- 
son tended to keep a man aboard the ship 
for the complete season’s service. This is 
hard to believe. It would seem to me to be 
an unwarranted imposition by the Com- 
panies on their employees. The Companies 
put themselves in the position where they 
admit that they owe money to their em- 
ployees and then attempt to justify an ex- 
tremely long withholding period far exceed- 
ing the requirement set down for payment 
of debts under the laws of the land. This 
does not make sense. Accordingly I recom- 
mend the Union proposal contained in sub- 
section (b) of Section 14 be granted. 


Section 15—Room and Meal Allowance 


The Union has requested that the meal 
allowance be increased to $1.50 per meal 
and the room allowance be increased to $5 
per room per night. The companies have 
indicated that they will be prepared to go 
some way toward granting relief on the 
meal money. However, they oppose any 
increase in room allowance. On making a 
check of the number of hotels for the tariffs 
charged therein at Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Sorel and Valleyfield, I find that 
the Union proposal reflects the minimum 
prevailing rates. On the face of this evid- 
ence I can only recommend the Union pro- 
posal. 

Section 16—Safe Working Conditions 


The Union has requested a number of safe 
working conditions and in evidence sub- 
mitted details of fatalities suffered on the 
job, fatalities which the Union felt could 
have been avoided had these safety provi- 
sions been in effect. While the Companies 
were prepared to grant some of these safety 
conditions it appears to me that the Com- 
panies only granted safety conditions where 
they had the minimum effect. For example, 
the Companies were prepared to accede to 
the request where it covered tankers. Ac- 
cording to the reference books provided, 
there are not very many tankers on the 
Great Lakes and it follows that the Com- 
panies would be committed to a very small 
degree, if at all, by the granting of this 
request. I have taken the opportunity to 
visit the docks and observe the safety con- 
ditions aboard Canadian lake ships. My 
opinion in this situation in this regard is 
that intolerable conditions prevail, and it 
appears to me that the Union could have 
gone a lot further in their requests. In my 
observations I noted that lake ships were 
not provided with proper rigged gangways, 
crew members being required to climb 
aboard ship by means of ladders placed on 
the dock and against the side of the ship. 
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Female as well as male crew members were 
required to gain access or take their exit 
from the ship in this precarious manner. 
Not even a safety net was provided between 
the ship and the dock under the ladder. I 
also noted that crew members were not 
paired off to go over the side of the ship 
on stages when the hull was being painted. 
I was advised by a British sailor that on 
British ships crew members were never 
permitted to go on stage over the side of 
the ship alone and unattended, specifically 
because of the safety factor. I must admit 
that I am appalled at the Companies’ col- 
lective attitude on this question. While it 
is true that there will always be industrial 
accidents according to the Companies’ argu- 
ment it is also true that in some industries 
and notably the chemical industry industrial 
accidents have been reduced to a minimum 
by extremely rigid safety provisions. I 
recommend most sincerely that the Union 
proposals of safety provisions be granted 
and implemented in full. 


Section 17—Tank Cleaning 


The Union has attempted to clarify by 
the use of specifications the previous con- 
tract language on penalty tank work. The 
Companies have taken the opportunity of 
attempting to limit the penalty tank work 
to the water bottom tanks. It is my recom- 
mendation that the Union request be 
granted and the Company request be re- 
jected. 


Section 18—Schedule of Monthly Wages 


The Union has requested a 10 per cent 
across the board increase. The Companies 
have offered 10 per cent over three years 
on the basis of 3 per cent, 3 per cent and 
4 per cent. It is my recommendation that 
a 10 per cent across the board increase 
be granted retroactive to the date of the 
opening of navigation 1960. 


Section 19—Hours of Work 


The Union has requested amongst other 
things a 40-hour work week with a provision 
for time and one-half on Saturdays and 
double time for Sundays. I recommend that 
this Union request be granted. 


On the other conditions under hours of 
work the Union has requested under sub- 
section (a) that crew members on watches 
be classed as day workers and be required 
to perform their duties between 8:00 a.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. daily. I recommend this 
request be granted. 


I also recommend that the Union request 
sub-sections (e) and (g) be granted and 
with regard to the whole of Section 19 I 
recommend that all of the Companies’ 
requests be rejected. 
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Section 20—Overtime and Overtime 
Payments 


The Union has requested that where 
firemen are called to trim coal on watch 
they should be paid time and one-half. It 
appears to me that the Union has lent 
too much importance to this proposal in 
view of the fact that conversion from coal 
to oil fuel on the Lakes is almost complete 
and coal passers and coal burning ships are 
rapidly disappearing from the scene. I there- 
fore recommend that this Union overtime 
request be rejected and that the Companies’ 
overtime request also be rejected. 


Section 21—Longshore Work by the Crew 

The Union has made addition to the 
existing language by including dunnage as 
Longshoremen’s work. On checking with 
the Longshoremen’s Union I find dunnage 
is considered to be Longshoremen’s work 
and therefore I recommend acceptance of 
this Union proposal. 


Section 22—Steward’s Department 

The Union has asked that where stewards 
are required to assist to handle stores from 
the dock to the ship after their eight hours 
have been completed they should be paid 
for this work at the regular overtime rate. 
The language in this Union proposal seems 
to be exactly similar to the language con- 
tained in Section 9 of the Union’s pro- 
posals with regard to oilers and firemen 
handling stores from the dock to the ship. 
The Companies accepted Section 9 of the 
Union’s proposals, and in fact in their own 
proposal made some of the provisions for 
this eventuality. With regard to the Stewards’ 
Department, however, the Companies were 
firmly opposed to the Union suggestion and 
I could not discover the reason for this 
most determined opposition. I was left with 
the feeling, after hearing the arguments of 
both sides, that the stewards were subject 
to considerable abuse with regard to the 
handling of stores and that the Companies 
wished to continue this abuse. I noted that 
the Union’s challenge to the Companies to 
bring the figures of overtime payments to 
the stewards for this type of work over the 
life of the last contract was not answered 
and no figures were produced. To me this 
situation reveals an ominous and rather 
unsatisfactory disposition on this point. I 
believe that consistency in the contract 
language is essential. The Companies have 
already agreed the Engine Department be 
given this provision and I find it no less 
than fair to recommend that the similar 
provision for the stewards as contained 
in this proposal be granted in full. 


























Section 23—Interruption of Work 


The employees through the Union have 
requested that they not be forced to place 
themselves in jeopardy by being required 
to work behind legal picket lines. This is 
an important proposal. In evidence the 
Union submitted details of men being 
injured and in fact being put in jail when 
they sought to protect themselves against a 
500 man Communist picket line last year on 
the Northland Navigation docks in Van- 
couver. Apparently no protection was given 
the men and neither medical aid nor legal 
counsel was extended to those who were 
hurt and those who were put in jail as a 
result of their efforts to go to work. This 
is an intolerable situation. In this case men 
suffered physical injury or criminal incar- 
ceration as a result of their efforts to go 
to work. On the other hand, had they 
refused they would have placed themselves 
in financial jeopardy or under jail sentences 
by actions taken in law against them by 
their employer. I must hold that where this 
lack of protection is so obvious, contractual 
language must be designed to meet the 
situation. Therefore I recommend that this 
Union request be granted. 


Section 24—Shipwreck 


The Union has requested that where em- 
ployees suffered loss of personal effects 
through marine disaster they be compen- 
sated by the payment of $500. The Com- 
panies give cognizance to this problem to 
a degree. The Companies suggest $300 upon 
proof of loss. I find the Companies’ offer 
anomalous. It is my opinion that if proof 
of loss can be had there should be no limit 
to the amount payable. It is my recommen- 
dation that the Companies’ request be re- 
jected and the Union request be accepted. 


Term of the Agreement 


I recommend that the agreement cover 
a term of one calendar year from the date 
of the expiration of the previous contract. 


Company Proposals 


The majority of the Company proposals 
have been disposed of in the foregoing. 
However, there are some Company pro- 
posals which require separate disposition 
in view of the fact that they are additions 
above and beyond the phraseology of the 
previous contract. My disposition of these 
is as follows: 


Company proposal Article 17; Vacation 
Pay: The Company would try to reduce 
broken time vacation pay to 2 per cent of 
earnings. In the previous contract it was 
in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent of 
earnings. There seems to be no reason for 
this reduction. The Companies did not plead 


inability to pay the Union’s proposals and 
having not pleaded inability to pay their 
proposal for reduction in this case appears 
to be purely bargaining ammunition, and 
I have noted the lack of justification in the 
Company request. I must reject their pro- 
posal. 
Article 25—Welfare Plan 


The Companies propose that the seamen’s 
welfare plan be limited to one-half million 
dollars. The Companies do not deny the 
fine services performed by this welfare 
plan. They attempt to justify their unusual 
proposal by the growth of hospitalization 
plans. On the other hand, the Companies 
are well aware of the vast growth of bene- 
fits of the welfare plan effective as of the 
beginning of this year. They are also aware 
that the conversion of small to large ships 
on lakes trade will have an effect on the 
yield to the welfare plan. Perhaps it will 
be going too far to say that the Companies 
are attempting to smash their employees’ 
welfare machinery, but their proposal clearly 
reveals this trend, if not their intention. I 
recommend rejection of the Company pro- 
posal contained in their Article 25 under 
the heading of Welfare Plan. 


Article 27—-Guarantees 

Sub-section (a) of the Companies’ pro- 
posal in this section provides that the Union 
will not establish rules or enforce regula- 
tions which will in any way interfere with 
this agreement and in judging this Com- 
pany proposal I am impressed with the 
words “this agreement.” I am reliably in- 
formed that the agreement signed with the 
Association of Lake Carriers is not the only 
agreement maintained between employers 
and this same Union. In fact, I understand 
that there are over 50 agreements which 
have no relationship to the Lake Carriers 
agreement. This situation raises great doubts 
in my mind as to the wisdom of. this 
Board dealing with this proposal at all. This 
Board is concerned and is indeed confined 
to matters in dispute between the SIU and 
the Lake Carriers Association. Its jurisdic- 
tion goes no further than this. In my opinion 
they cannot legally render a decision ex- 
ceeding the limits of this jurisdiction as set 
down in its terms of reference. The Com- 
pany proposal would exceed this jurisdiction. 
Therefore I have no alternative but to 
recommend rejection. 


Article 27—Guarantees 


The Company proposes to enjoin the 
Union not to sign an agreement economic- 
ally more advantageous than that signed 
with the Lake Carriers Association. For the 
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same reason as that contained in sub-section 
(a) I recommend that this Company pro- 
posal be rejected. 


The above I would humbly submit covers 
all the points in dispute between the par- 


ties and I would therefore respectfully 
submit this as my report with regard to the 
above cited dispute. 
(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Twelve Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
12 cases heard in May. 

The cases concerned the reckoning of 
“final terminal time” for engineers; the 
substitution of a caretaker-express commis- 
sion agent for a station agent; the suspension 
of a fireman for refusing to take a call as 
locomotive engineer; the claim of a brake- 
man for time lost while relieving a con- 
ductor; the claim of a conductor and crew 
for minimum day yard service when re- 
quired to make up their own train; the 
claim of a conductor and crew for work 
train service; the claim of a conductor and 
crew for wayfreight rates for an entire 
day when they were required to help a snow 
plow extra; the assessment of demerit 
marks against a brakeman for refusing a 
call as jump man; the claim of a conductor, 
who was available but not called, for 100 
miles runaround; the operation of self- 
propelled construction equipment without a 
conductor in charge; the assessment of de- 
merit marks against a conductor for refus- 
ing to take a train of more than 70 cars 
out of North Vancouver; and the time 
within which notification of the assessment 
of discipline has to be given. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in five cases. It was not sustained 
in four cases. In two cases the discipline 
assessed was reduced and in the remaining 
case lost time was allowed but for a differ- 
ent day from that for which it was claimed. 

Summaries of the 12 decisions, Nos. 721 
to 732, are given below. 


Case No. 721—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
calculation of final terminal time at Hamil- 
ton. 

At Hamilton, Ont., for operating purposes 
peculiar to that location, the designated 
switching limits are located two miles within 
the yard limits for trains operating over 
the Grimsby subdivision, destination Hamil- 
ton. Between the two are four private 
sidings and Stoney Creek station. This 
anomaly has existed since January 1950. 
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Until March 26, 1958, the company com- 
puted final terminal time from the time a 
locomotive reached the main track switch 
connecting with the yard track until it was 
delivered on the shop track. There were 
exceptions to cover delays at semaphores, 
vard limit board, or behind another train 
similarly delayed. 

On March 26, however, engineers who 
were required to set off or pick up cars 
at Stoney Creek or at any of the four 
private sidings began to claim final terminal 
time from the time they stopped to do this, 
this is, from a time before they reached 
the outer yard switch. The company re- 
duced the claims, calculating final terminal 
time from the time the locomotive reached 
the outer yard switch. 

In its contention, the Brotherhood said 
the company was “declining to recognize” 
the requirements set out in an article of 
the agreement dealing with final terminal 
time. That article, the employees said, “pro- 
vides that final terminal time for engineers 
operating in freight service will commence 
if and when his train is delayed at a point 
inside the Hamilton yard limits for the 
purpose of picking up or setting off cars.” 

The company in its contention explained 
that the yard limit board was moved two 
miles beyond the designated switching limits 
to Overcome certain operating hazards that 
were created by the extension, because of 
industrial development, of the switching 
limits in 1948. The company obtained the 
concurrence of the unions representing the 
running trades in the move of the switch- 
ing limits. In moving the yard limits, the 
company “exercised its prerogative.” 

“Yard limits may or may not define 
switching limits,” the company argued, and 
“the fact that a yard limit board is located 
beyond switching limits for purposes pecu- 
liar to the Hamilton situation should not 
interfere with the point where final ter- 
minal time commences.” 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention. 











Case No. 722—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
regarding the removal of a station agent 
and the appointment of a caretaker-express 
commission agent. 

With the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, on September 21, 1959 
the Canadian National Railways closed its 
agency at Briercrest, Sask., and appointed 
a caretaker to look after express and LCL 
freight shipments and to keep the station 
in order for the use of passengers. 

The Order of the Railroad Telegraphers 
then submitted a “statement of claim” in 
which it declared that the company repud- 
iated the terms and intent of the current 
collective agreement when it abolished the 
position of Agent at the station and arbi- 
trarily transferred the handling of express 
traffic to an employee outside the scope of 
the agreement. The union demanded re- 
establishment of the position, reinstatement 
of the past incumbent and his reimburse- 
ment in the amount of money lost to him 
by way of salary decrease plus all expenses 
incurred as a result of his displacement. 

The union also sought payment of the 
senior unemployed spare telegrapher for 
each and every work day the position was 
not occupied by a telegrapher. 

The company denied the claim. 

The union contended that the handling 
of express traffic at stations shown in the 
list of positions in the current collective 
agreement with the Telegraphers was work 
that could be assigned only to railway em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. 

Even supposing the company were en- 
titled to repudiate its agreement in this 
way, the union contended, it would then 
be violating an article of the agreement 
that stipulates that “established positions 
shall not be discontinued and new ones 
created under different title covering rela- 
tively the same duties and responsibilities 
for the purpose of reducing the rate of 
pay.” 

The employees’ contention pointed out 
that the directive issued by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, authorizing the 
company to remove the agent at Briercrest 
and substitute a caretaker, contained the 
proviso that the caretaker must “provide 
the same service in the handling of express 
as is being provided by the present agent.” 
The type of caretaker usually hired does 
not have enough training or education to be 
capable of handling express traffic and 
financial paper, the union contended. 

The company, in its contention, asserted 
that the claim of the union involved two 
essential questions: (1) Had the company 


the unilateral right to abolish an agent’s 
position? and (2) Was the work of handling 
express traffic and its accounting restricted 
to telegraphers covered by the agreement? 


The company’s right unilaterally to abol- 
ish an agent’s position whenever it con- 
sidered the position no longer necessary, if 
it had the authority of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to do so, had been 
established by long-standing practice, the 
company stated. 


It further contended that there was noth- 
ing in the agreement to support the claim 
that the handling of express traffic on a 
commission basis belonged exclusively to 
telegraphers. “This work has never been 
exclusively assigned to telegraphers,” it said. 
There were many stations where this traf- 
fic was handled by employees of the 
Express Department, and there were sub- 
branch offices where it was done by persons 
not directly connected with either the rail- 
way or the Express Department, the com- 
pany contended. 


“Where agents do handle this work it is 
at the request and through an arrangement 
with the Express Department and this 
arrangement can be terminated at any time,” 
the company’s contention continued, going 
on to quote a number of instances in 
which, in the past, the handling of express 
by agents had been withdrawn by the Ex- 
press Department and other arrangements 
made. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 723—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen concerning the suspen- 
sion of a fireman for refusing to accept a 
call as locomotive engineer. 


On September 26, 1959, a fireman refused 
to accept a call as locomotive engineer and 
was removed from service pending an inves- 
tigation. After the investigation he was 
suspended for 30 days for “refusing duty 
when called as engineer.” 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen requested removal of the 
suspension and payment of the fireman 
for the period of his suspension. 


The employees, in their contention, quoted 
an article of the current agreement that 
stated that firemen assigned to regular runs 
would not be considered on duty after 
being relieved at the roundhouse until they 
were wanted again for their regular runs. 
They argued that the fireman, being assigned 
to a regular run, was not required to accept 
duty when called as an engineer. 
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The company, in its contention, stated 
that when the fireman was called as an 
engineer, none of the engineers on the 
spare board was available for duty. A 
demoted engineer who was at the head of 
the engineers’ seniority list was called, but 
could not be found. The fireman, who was 
the next demoted engineer on the list, was 
then called by telephone, but flatly refused 
to take the call. 

At the subsequent investigation, at which 
he was charged with refusing duty, the 
fireman stated that he had come off duty 
after a run as fireman at 6.50 a.m., and 
that when he was called to take duty as 
engineer at about 2.10 p.m., he had not 
been to bed, as he had not expected to be 
called for duty again, and did not feel in 
condition to go out. He admitted that he 
had given no plausible reason for not 
accepting the call, and that he had been 
warned at the time that he might be 
removed from service for refusing to go. 

The fireman further admitted at the in- 
quiry that he understood he was liable to 
dismissal for his offence, and he promised 
that if he were allowed to remain in the 
service he would co-operate to the fullest 
extent in the future. 

In a general statement accompanying its 
decision, the Board cited an earlier decision 
of the CNR General Grievance Committee, 
in which the company agreed that senior 
firemen assigned to regular runs who are 
liable to be used as engineers should book 
rest or unfit if necessary, “provided that 
the locomotive fireman notifies them on 
arrival that they are liable to be called 
as engineers.” Since the fireman had not 
been notified that he might be called as 
a spare engineer, he was not required to 
be available. 

The Board added, however, that in refus- 
ing the call as an engineer he should have 
said that he was not in condition to go out, 
and that in this respect his conduct was 
subject to censure. 

The Board’s decision was that discipline 
assessed in excess of 15 days should be 
removed, with payment for time lost beyond 
the 15 days. 


Case No. 724—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a brakeman for time 
lost while relieving a conductor. 

Two crews were assigned to road switcher 
service. A brakeman of one of the crews 
was informed that he would be required to 
relieve the conductor of the other crew 
for three or four days. He did not. work 
the next day, but worked the next three 
days as conductor in charge of the second 
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crew. On the fourth day, the regular con- 
ductor returned and as a result the relief 
conductor was not used. He claimed mile- 
age for that day as brakeman on his own 
crew, but the claim was refused by the 
company. 

The employees contended that since the 
conductor had been available for duty all 
day on the fourth day and was not employed 
either as conductor on the job he was held 
off for, or as a brakeman on his own job, 
he was entitled to what he would have 
earned if he had been allowed to work 
on his own job. In support of its claim, 
the union quoted an article of the agree- 
ment that says that a trainman held off 
service to be ready to act as a conductor 
shall be allowed mileage lost on his own 
assignment if he is not used as conductor. 

The company, in its contention, quoted 
the articles regarding the establishment of 
conductors’ spare boards and _ regarding 
manning temporary vacancies in train serv- 
ice. It also quoted an article that reads: 
“A promoted conductor will not be per- 
mitted to hold an assignment as brakeman 
out of his home terminal while a junior 
conductor is employed as conductor out of 
such terminal.” 

The company contended that the train- 
man while acting as conductor was simply 
exercising seniority according to the agree- 
ment, and therefore was bound by the con- 
ditions of his new assignment. According 
to the agreement, the senior man was 
obliged to accept promotion. 

In evidence presented when the parties 
appeared before the Board, it came out 
that the brakeman had been held off duty 
for more than 24 hours in readiness to act 
as conductor on the first day after he had 
been told that he would be needed as relief 
conductor on the second crew—the second 
crew did not work that day—and not on 
the day for which he claimed mileage. 

The Board decided that the brakeman was 
entitled to pay for mileage lost on his 
regular assignment on the day after his 
notification but not on the day originally 
claimed. 


Case No. 725—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a conductor and 
crew for minimum day yard service when 
required to make up their own train. 

A conductor and crew assigned to pool 
freight service were required to make up 
their own train and also to do local switch- 
ing not incidental to their own train because 
there was no yard crew on duty. For the 
20 minutes spent on local switching the 
crew claimed for a minimum day at yard 











rates. The company refused the claim, and 
the crew were compensated for initial ter- 
minal time. 

The union contended that in yards where 
yard crews are employed, freight crews used 
to do switching other than “special service 
or switching incidental to their trip or 
regular assignment” are entitled to a mini- 
mum day at yard rates for the extra service 
performed, in accordance with an article in 
the agreement that provides for payment 
in such circumstances at “not less than a 
minimum day at the schedule rate.” 

The company contended that the article 
on which the claim was based did not apply 
in this instance because the crew were not 
“called for extra service” within the mean- 
ing of the article. It also argued that the 
crew were properly compensated in accord- 
ance with another article dealing with the 
payment of crews in train service who are 
required to perform switching at initial or 
final terminal. 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention. 

Case No. 726—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a conductor and 
crew for work train service for loading and 
unloading contractors’ equipment at various 
points. : 

A conductor and crew claimed one hour 
work train service en route for loading and 
unloading contractors’ equipment at various 
points on one day, and for one hour and 
35 minutes on another day. Both claims 
were refused by the company. 

The employees contended that the load- 
ing of such equipment in car load lots and 
of excessive weights and sizes by the 
owners, contractors, etc., has always been 
classed as work train service and is still 
work train service, rather than wayfreight 
service. 

They quoted an article that states that 
freight crews will be paid detention for 
work train service en route when time so 
spent exceeds one hour. 

The company contended that the handling 
of the shipments in question was certainly 
wayfreight service, and that the shipments 
were covered by regular revenue billing. 
The fact some portion of the shipments in 
question required the help of the contractor 
who owned them did not convert the service 
into “work train service en route,” it argued. 
It quoted a rule of the Canadian Freight 
Classification No. 20 that requires owners 
to help in loading freight that was too 
heavy or bulky to be handled by the 
regular station employees. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 
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Case No. 727—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a conductor and 
crew for wayfreight rates for an entire day 
when they were required to help a snow 
plow extra stuck in the snow. 


The crew of a passenger train were 
ordered to cut off their engine at a junction 
and proceed about half a mile to help a 
snow plow extra that was stuck in the snow. 
The time taken was one hour and 15 
minutes, and the crew claimed for the 
hour and 15 minutes and for the entire 
trip mileage at wayfreight rate. 


The union contended that when the 
company instructed the passenger crew to 
leave their train and go up the spur, their 
class of service was changed from passenger 
to freight service. 


The employees based their claim on an 
article in the schedule that provides for 
the payment at the highest rate applicable 
to any class of service performed, when 
trainmen perform more than one class of 
road service in a day or trip. They also 
cited an article that allows the greater of 
actual mileage or actual time to trainmen 
taken from trains on the road to assist 
other trains. 


The company denied the claim and paid 
the crew in accordance with the article 
that provides for the addition to road 
mileage of mileage run when trainmen are 
taken from trains on the road to assist 
other trains. 


The company contended that the first 
article cited by the employees did not apply 
to crews other than those in combination 
service, and also that the time or mileage 
allowance provided by the second article 
cited does not change the class of service. 


The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


Case No. 728—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
ex parte, regarding the assessment of de- 
merit marks against a brakeman for refus- 
ing a call for “jump man.” 

A brakeman working as passenger brake- 
man on a vacancy was bumped by a 
senior trainman. The trainmaster asked him 
whether he wanted to work again that 
day; the brakeman declined, as he had 
already worked one day (150 miles). 

The next morning he was called for the 
jump job (third brakeman) on a way 
freight. He would not accept the call, “as 
it was a spare board trainman’s job.” 

He was assessed 20 demerit marks; the 
Brotherhood filed a protest. 
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The union contended that as the brake- 
man had not booked for duty after being 
bumped off the passenger train, and as the 
company could not and did not call him 
for his own job at 7 a.m., he should not 
have been called for spare work at 9 a.m. 

The company explained that at the time 
the brakeman had been displaced the train- 
master had tried to get him to book for 
freight service, which he was formerly in, 
but the brakeman had declined. The next 
day there was a vacancy for a spare brake- 
man, and as there was no spare board at 
that place, and the brakeman was the only 
man known to be idle in the terminal, he 
had been called. 

The company contended that as he was 
not assigned to any service at the time, 
he should not have refused duty, and that 
the discipline was justified. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

Case No. 729—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the claim for 100 miles by a con- 
ductor who was available but not called 
as conductor-pilot on self-propelled machine. 

A self-propelled tie-tamping machine was 
operated without a conductor-pilot. A con- 
ductor who was available for call that day 
claimed for 100 miles runaround, contend- 
ing that he should have been called as 
conductor-pilot in accordance with an article 
in the current collective agreement. 

A subsection of the article cited provides 
that: “With the exception of off-track equip- 
ment, all self-propelled equipment operating 
on the main track outside yard limits... 
shall have a conductor in charge.” 

The company contended that the electro- 
gang tamper was off-track equipment, and 
that the agreement did not require the 
company to have a conductor in charge. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 730—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen concern- 
ing the operation of self-propelled construc- 
tion equipment without a conductor in 
charge. 

A Burro Crane was operated without a 
conductor in charge on a portion of the 
line under construction. The employees con- 
tended that the company had violated the 
collective agreement in operating the crane 
without a conductor-pilot. 

Four articles of the agreement provide 
that all construction trains will be manned 
by Pacific Great Eastern Railway crews; 
that trainmen required to work on construc- 
tion lines will be governed by the Brother- 
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hood of Railroad Trainmen contract and 
receive not less than schedule rates of pay; 
that all self-propelled equipment operated 
on the main track outside yard limits shall 
have a conductor in charge; and that all 
contractors’ trains, whether the work is 
being done by the company or by con- 
tractor, will be manned by Pacific Great 
Eastern crews. 

The employees contended that the collec- 
tive agreement covers the operation of self- 
propelled equipment in the construction 
territory area. The company contended 
that there was no rule in the agreement that 
required it to place a conductor in charge 
of a Burro Crane operating on tracks 
under the jurisdiction of the construction 
department. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 731—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the assessment of demerit marks 
against a conductor for refusing to take 
out a train of more than 70 cars. 


A train of 83 freight cars was lined up 
by the yard office to be run out of North 
Vancouver northward on the Squamish 
subdivision. The conductor who was called 
advised the yardmaster that he was setting 
off 13 of the cars to re@ce the train to 
70 cars in accordance with the collective 
agreement. 

When asked by the yardmaster to explain 
his action in writing, the conductor cited 
an article of the agreement that provides 
that on the Squamish subdivision, “mixed 
and way freight trains shall not exceed 35 
cars in length” and “in other territory 
trains shall not exceed 70 cars.” 

The conductor was assessed 20 demerits. 
The Brotherhood protested that the dis- 
cipline assessed was unjust and improper 
and should be removed; it contended that 
the 70-car limit rule applies to all trains 
over the entire system. 

In its contention the company pointed 
out that the agreement provided a procedure 
for dealing with any questions over the 
proper interpretation of clauses in the 
agreement. The article cited “does not con- 
template an employee taking the law into 
his own hands and applying his own per- 
sonal interpretation,” the company said. 

“To allow an employee to place his own 
interpretation on rules in open defiance of 
supervisory authority, as was done in this 
case, would defeat the purpose of the col- 
lective agreement and would be an invasion 
of the rights of management,” the company 
added. 


(Continued on page 950) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
British Columbia courts rule on power of courts to review awards of Workmen's 
Compensation Board. Court of Appeal declares arbitration award void because 
jurisdictional disputes not subject to arbitration between one union, employer 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
dismissed an appeal by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board against quashing of 
the Board’s decision by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the Board, by refusing 
to accept the specialist’s certificate as con- 
clusive, and by refusing a compensation 
for silicosis, exceeded its jurisdiction. 


In another case, the Supreme Court of 
the province quashed the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s decision and ruled that 
the Board’s decision in refusing compen- 
sation was based upon a misapprehension 
in law as to the meaning of the word 
“accident” and, therefore, had to be quashed 
and compensation assessed and paid. 


The Court of Appeal of the province, in 
another case, alfSwed an appeal from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court and held 
an arbitration award to be void on the 
grounds that jurisdictional disputes are sub- 
ject to arbitration between the disputing 
unions and not between a union and the 
employer, and that an award affecting the 
interests of a union that was not a party 
to such arbitration is in excess of jurisdic- 
tion and void. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal .. . 


...Confirms right of courts to review and quash 
decisions of the Workmen's Compensation Board 


On May 25, 1960, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal confirmed the power of 
the Superior Courts to determine and declare 
public law and to define the statutory 
jurisdiction and authority of inferior tri- 
bunals and boards. Further, the Court held 
that the exclusive authority conferred upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board by 
Section 76(1) of the B.C. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to decide questions of 
law does not rule out the power of the 
courts to interpret the sections of the Act 
defining the Board’s jurisdiction and author- 
ity and to review the Board’s proceedings 


in order to see if the Board has kept 
within its statutory jurisdiction. 

A worker’s claim for compensation for 
silicosis was denied by the Board and he 
sought to have it reviewed under Section 
S4A of the Act. The section reads: 


54A (1) When a workman applies to the 
Board for compensation under this Act and 
claims: 


(c) that the medical opinion upon which the 
disputed finding was made is erroneous 
or incomplete; and makes a request in 
writing to the Board accompanied by a 
certificate from a physician certifying 
that in the opinion of such physician 
there is a bona fide medical dispute to 
be resolved, with sufficient particulars 
thereof to define the question in issue, 
the workman shall be examined by a 
specialist appointed in the manner pro- 
vided in this section. 


(5) Within eighteen days after his appoint- 
ment, the specialist shall examine the workman 
at a time and place specified by the Board, 
and shall certify to the Board as to: 

(a) the condition of the workman; 

(b) his fitness for employment; 

(c) if unfit, the cause of such unfitness; 

(d) the extent of his temporary or per- 

manent disability by reason of the injury 
in respect of which he has claimed com- 
pensation; and 

(e) such other matters as may, in_ his 

opinion, or in the opinion of the Board, 
be pertinent to the claim; 


and such certificate, which shall be in the 
form provided by regulation, shall be conclu- 
sive as to the matters certified. 


(9) Within eighteen days of the receipt of 
the certificate from the specialist, the Board 
shall review the claim and notify the workman 
in writing of its decision regarding the matters 
contained in such certificate 


A specialist appointed under Section 54A 
examined the workman and in his certificate 


to the Board stated: 


Mr. Battaglia therefore has a fibrotic condi- 
tion of his lungs caused by silica which has 
been inhaled during mining and its X-ray 
appearance is as specific as X-ray can be for 
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this condition. His capacity for effort is 
markedly reduced. He is therefore entitled to 
a pension for silicosis. 

The Board refused to accept as conclusive 
the finding of the specialist that Battaglia 
had silicosis and proceeded to review the 
finding in the light of other medical opinions 
that it secured. On January 23, 1958, the 
Board informed the worker that “the find- 
ings on file do not show that you are 
disabled by silicosis as defined by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act” and that his claim 
was refused. 

Following the Board’s refusal to change 
its earlier decision, Battaglia applied to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus 
with certiorari in aid to compel the Board 
to grant him compensation for silicosis or 
to hear and determine his claim according 
to law. On January 7, 1960, Chief Justice 
Lett of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia quashed the Board’s decision of 
January 23, 1958, and ordered the Board 
to hear and determine according to law 
Battaglia’s claim for compensation for sili- 
cosis. The judgment of the Court was 
appealed by the Board. 

Mr. Justice Davey of the Court of Appeal 
referred to Section 76 (1) of the Act, which 
provides that “the Board shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to inquire into, hear, and 
determine all matters and questions of fact 
and law arising under this Part, and the 
action or decision of the Board thereon 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be open to question or review in any court, 
and no proceedings by or before the Board 
shall be restrained by injunction, prohibition, 
or other process or proceeding in any court 
or be removable by certiorari or otherwise 
into any court; ...” 

The Board argued that the interpretation 
of Section 54 A, particularly Subsections 
(5) and (9), its relation to Section 76 (1), 
and the extent to which the specialist’s cer- 
tificate is conclusive, are questions of law 
arising under Part I of the Act over which 
the Board has exclusive jurisdiction under 
Section 76(1) and the courts have no 
jurisdiction to interfere. 

Mr. Justice Davey rejected this argu- 
ment. In his opinion, Section 54A, is a 
later and special section which provides a 
method of reviewing medical findings of 
the Board; therefore, Section 76 (1) must 
be taken to be subject to it. In reviewing 
a claim under Subsection (9) of Section 
54A, the Board must accept as conclusive 
the findings certified by the specialist within 
the ambit of his statutory authority. 

Referring to the Supreme Court of Canada 
decision in Toronto Newspaper Guild v. 
Globe Printing Co. (L.G. 1953, p. 1174), 
Mr. Justice Davey stated that it is clearly 
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established by judicial decision of the high- 
est authority and accepted by Parliament 
that it is for the superior courts to deter- 
mine and declare public law and in the 
course thereof to define the statutory juris- 
diction and authority of inferior tribunals 
and boards; that it requires the clearest 
language to transfer that jurisdiction from 
the superior courts to the bodies concerned; 
under the B.N.A. Act, 1867, perhaps not 
even then. In his opinion, the exclusive 
authority conferred upon the Board by 
Section 76 (1) to decide questions of law 
does not extend to the interpretation of 
those sections of the Act defining the 
Board’s jurisdiction and authority, and does 
not deprive the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia of its power to scrutinize the 
proceedings of the Board to see if it acted 
within the jurisdiction and authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Act. 

Another point submitted by the Board 
was that the Board is a purely administrative 
body not subject to a writ of certiorari. In 
rejecting this submission, Mr. Justice Davey 
stated that an administrative body is sub- 
ject to certiorari proceedings in respect of 
matters affecting the rights of others in 
which it must act judicially. It is true that 
the compensation Board is an administra- 
tive body, but in deciding claims it must 
act judicially, and not onggrounds of policy 
or expediency. Compensation is a matter of 
right, not of grace, and the Board is given 
exclusive authority to determine the ques- 
tions of fact and law upon which that right 
depends. The process is clearly one of adjud- 
ication, although not necessarily accom- 
panied by the procedure followed in 
conventional courts. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, in his reasons for 
judgment, also dealt, inter alia, with the 
Board’s contention that being an administra- 
tive body the Board is not subject to cer- 
tiorari. He pointed out that the same body 
may have administrative and judicial func- 
tions. The Board, acting under certain sec- 
tions, may be exercising an administrative 
function; while acting under other sections, 
it may be exercising judicial functions. In 
the case at bar, when reviewing the case 
under Section 54A of the Act, the Board 
was exercising a judicial function. Also, the 
specialist acting under Section 54A was 
exercising a judicial function. Whether the 
certificate of the specialist be conclusive 
or not as to the facts certified pursuant to 
Section 54A (5), the Board, in exercising 
the review, is acting on the principle de- 
clared by the statute and made binding on 
the workman and Board. That indicates a 
judicial function. Further, Mr. Justice 
Sheppard continued, there is a defined issue 
to be decided, that is, the validity of the 








claim according to the statute, and to be 
decided between designated parties, the 
workman on the one hand and the Board 
on the other. These are indicia of judicial 
function. 

It may be that some sections of the 
statute do confer upon the Board a discre- 
tion, thus indicating that under those sec- 
tions the Board exercises administrative 
functions; for example, Section 5, in per- 
mitting the Board to admit industries or 
workmen, and Part I, Div. 4, in permitting 
the Board to determine the amount of the 
assessment to be made. Those are adminis- 
trative functions. However, those sections 
do not apply in the case under review and 
they do not prevent the Board having 
judicial functions under the sections here 
in question. 

Referring to the contention that certiorari 
is excluded by Section 76 (1) of the Act, 
Mr. Justice Sheppard stated that the section 
does not exclude certiorari where the Board 
is acting outside its jurisdiction (Acme 
Home Improvement Ltd. v. Workmen's 
Compensation Board (1957) 23 W.W.R. 
545). Further, certiorari is not excluded 
where the powers are exercised by the 
Board in breach of the implied restrictions. 
In the case at bar, the Board had proceeded 
to review the certificate of the specialist. 
That was beyond its jurisdiction. 

Further, Mr. Justice Sheppard pointed 
out that under Subsections (5) and (9) of 
Section 54A, the jurisdiction in reviewing 
a case is divided. The specialist has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to determine the matters 
coming within subsection (5), and in respect 
of such matters his finding “shall be con- 
clusive as to the matters certified.” The juris- 
diction of the Board in review lies outside 
that particular jurisdiction which is specific- 
ally assigned to the specialist. Consequently, 
the Board has the general jurisdiction of 
review exclusive of that assigned to the 
specialist, and therefore the Board, in re- 
view, must proceed on the basis of the 
certificate of the specialist being conclusive 
as to the matters certified by the specialist 
acting within the limits of subsection (5). 
When the specialist’s certificate is taken to 
be conclusive, as required by Subsection 
(5), it still remains for the Board to deter- 
mine whether the workman has a valid 
claim under the Workmen’s Compensaation 
Act. 

In the case under review, the certificate of 
the specialist stated that the workman had 
silicosis and a disability therefrom. The 
Board obtained the opinions of other 
medical practitioners, reviewed the certifi- 
cate of the specialist and had, on the 
weight of evidence, come to a contrary 
conclusion. In so doing, the Board was 


acting outside its jurisdiction. It is for the 
specialist to say if the workman had silicosis 
and the extent of any disability caused 
thereby. The Board, in its review, must 
accept those findings coming within Sub- 
section (5) and on that basis proceed to 
determine whether or not the workman 
has a valid claim for compensation. The 
Board, in the case at bar, had acted outside 
its jurisdiction in that it had not accepted 
the finding of the specialist as conclusive 
but had proceeded to review that finding in 
the light of other evidence. In so doing, the 
Board had exercised a jurisdiction not 
assigned to it but assigned exclusively to 
the specialist and had therefore acted ultra 
vires. In so acting ultra vires the Board was 
not determining a question of law and fact 
“arising under Part I” and was therefore 
not within the immunity of Section 76. 


While the Board has no jurisdiction to 
review the finding of the specialist, the 
specialist’s certificate, on the other hand, 
does not conclude the review. The general 
jurisdiction to review is in the Board, 
and upon assuming the certificate of the 
specialist to be conclusive as to the matters 
within Subsection (5), it is not open to 
the specialist to extend that jurisdiction so 
as to entrench upon the general review 
which is vested in the Board. 

The Court dismissed the Board’s appeal 
and confirmed the judgment of the Supreme 
Court by which the findings of the Board 
were quashed as being ultra vires and nul 
and the Board was ordered to review the 
matter as required by law. Battaglia v. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, (1960) 
32.W.W-Ri Bartels park. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


_. holds Workmen’s Compensation Board decision 
that is wrongful on points of law is reviewable 


On May 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Manson of 
the B.C. Supreme Court ruled that the pro- 
vision of the B.C. Workmen’s Compensation 
Act granting the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
questions of fact and law and making the 
Board’s decisions final and conclusive is 
ineffective insofar as it would deprive a 
claimant of the right to have a wrongful 
decision on the point of law reviewed and 
quashed by the courts. 

Also, Mr. Justice Manson held to be 
ultra vires the provision of the Act which 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint the members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. In his 
opinion, the Board is a judicial tribunal, 
therefore, its members should be appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. 
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The claimant, in mandamus proceedings 
with certiorari in aid, was asking the court 
to quash a decision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and to order the Board 
to assess and pay a compensation. He con- 
tended that the Board put a wrong con- 
struction in law upon the word “accident” 
as defined in Section 2 (1) of the Act. 
The definition reads: 


“Accident” shall include a wilful and inten- 
tional act, not being the act of the workman 
and shall include a fortuitous event occasioned 
by physical or natural causes. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Manson, 
that definition does not exclude the ordinary 
and common law meaning of the word 
“accident” and does include the acceleration 
of death induced by exertion in the course 
of employment. He found that the medical 
evidence showed that the claimant’s death 
was accelerated by exertion in the course 
of employment. The Board, in his opinion, 
proceeded upon a misapprehension in law 
as to the meaning of the word “accident”, 
and he ruled that the finding of the Board 
be quashed and the Board should assess 
the compensation and pay it to the claimant. 


Before reaching his conclusions, Mr. Jus- 
tice Manson dealt with two points raised in 
the course of argument: first, the validity of 
Section 76 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act;. and second, the competence of the 
Legislature to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint the mem- 
bers of the compensation Board pursuant 
to Section 65 of the Act. 


Section 76 (1) of the Act reads, in part, 
as follows: 

_76 (1) The Board shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to inquire into, hear, and determine 
all matters and questions of fact and law 
arising under this Part, and the action or 
decision of the Board thereon shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be open to 
question or review in any Court, and no 
proceedings by or before the Board shall be 
restrained by injunction, prohibition, or other 
process or proceeding in any Court or be 
removable by certiorari or otherwise into any 
Court; and without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing the Board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and deter- 
mine i: 


It was agreed that the statute confers 
upon the Board power to determine both 
facts and law. The question before the 
Judge was whether the legislature could do 
what it purported to do by Section 76 and, 
if so, had it done so effectively? 


Section 76 aims to deprive a_ subject, 
in terms the Judge considered unlikely to 
be found in any other provincial statute, 
of the right to have the decisions of an 
inferior tribunal reviewed upon points of 
law. Also, he was of the opinion that there 
is no similar legislation in other provinces 
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with the exception of some workmen’s 
compensation acts that would show the 
same purpose as that of Section 76. 


In Mr. Justice Manson’s opinion, Section 
76, insofar as it purports to deprive a 
claimant of a right to resort to the courts 
on points of law, violates a principle which 
has been in the British system of law from 
time immemorial. It has been part of the 
spirit of Magna Carta that subjects of the 
Sovereign shall have the opportunity of 
having their rights, both criminal and civil, 
determined by the courts. The courts have 
always been the protectors of the rights of 
private citizens and one of those rights is 
to have adjudications sound in law. 


Section 76 of the Act, by denying access 
to the courts, gives to decisions of the 
Board the status of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The Acts of Parliament 
and of legislatures, in Mr. Justice Manson’s 
opinion, are not sacrosanct and the right 
of the subject to have his rights determined 
by a court of law is more sacred than an 
act of a legislature. The saying that Parlia- 
ment is supreme is too wide a statement 
as both Parliament and legislatures can only 
legislate within the limits prescribed by 
the constitution. In Switzman v. Elbling and 
Attorney General of Quebec (L.G. 1957, 
p. 983), Mr. Justice Abbott expressed an 
opinion that Parliament itself could not 
abrogate the right of discussion and debate. 
By analogy of reasoning to that enunciated 
by Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. Justice Manson 
was unable to differentiate the limitations on 
the powers of a legislature in the matter of 


the free expression of ideas by citizens from . 


the ancient right of the subject to have his 
rights determined by a court of law. In 
Battaglia v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board “( 1960), 332 GW.W.Rie atte t. .e 
(reported above), Mr. Justice Davey, refer- 
ring to the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Toronto Newspaper Guild v. 
Globe Printing “Co. (17. 1955. fa Ll oe 
stressed the power of the superior courts 
to define the statutory jurisdiction and 
authority of inferior tribunals and boards. 
Further, he expressed an opinion that Sec- 
tion 76 (1) does not deprive the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia of its power to 
scrutinize the proceedings of the Board to 
see if it acted within the jurisdiction and 
authority conferred upon it by the Act. 

In England, the Court of Appeal in Re 
Gilmore’s Application (1957) All ER 796, 
held that a statute purporting to make a 
tribunal’s decision final merely meant that 
the decision should be final on the facts, 
and should not be the subject of an appeal, 
but such a provision did not exclude juris- 
diction by certiorari. 

















Reverting to the case under review, Mr. 
Justice Manson noted that the words of 
Section 76 (1)—‘and shall not be open to 
question or review in any court? orefer) 
following the Gilmore case, only to findings 
of fact, and it would appear that the 
finding on a point of law would be open 
to review on certiorari. Also, he noted that 
the section does not prohibit mandamus 
proceedings and the application under con- 
sideration was for mandamus with certiorari 
in aid. 

In Acme Home Improvement ide Vi 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, (1957) 
23 W.W.R. 545, Mr. Justice Davey, in 
reference to Section 76 (1), observed: 

The privative provisions of this section... 
will not oust the jurisdiction of the court to 
quash the assessment on certiorari, if the board 
has assumed a jurisdiction not vested in it 
by a wrong decision on a collateral question of 
law or fact upon which that jurisdiction 
depends. 

In the Battaglia case, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard, quoting this observation, added: 
“Further, certiorari is not excluded where 
the powers are exercised by the board in 
breach of the implied restrictions.” 

In Mr. Justice Manson’s opinion, once a 
board has declined jurisdiction, or has 
accepted jurisdiction, or has exceeded juris- 
diction, if its action in doing so is founded 
on an incorrect statement of the law, then 
any order it makes in such circumstances 
must be quashed. 

Also, Mr. Justice Manson agreed with 
the contention that the Legislature cannot 
deprive a subject of the Sovereign of the 
right to have decisions of an inferior tri- 
bunal reviewed in the courts on points of 
law, and if the Legislature has such a power, 
it must exercise it in clear and explicit 
English. Section 76, if such a power exists, 
falls far short of making that clear. 

Turning to another issue, whether the 
Legislature has the competence to authorize 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
appoint the members of the board as pro- 
vided in Section 65 of the Act, Mr. Justice 
Manson noted that the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board is not merely an administrative 
tribunal because part of its function is to 
do administrative work. In his opinion, the 
Act intends to create the board a judicial 
tribunal and give to it the power to deter- 
mine most important points of law. In 
fact, nearly every decision of the board 
involves a point of law. It is immaterial 
whether the board is described as an admin- 
istrative body or a judicial body. The real 
point is, does the Act purport to confer on 
the board a judicial function normally per- 
formed by the courts of the land? Mr. 
Justice Manson had no doubt that the Act 
does so. 


In the Battaglia case, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard said that although the board, acting 
under certain sections, may be exercising 
an administrative function, that does not 
preclude the board’s acting under other 
sections from exercising a judicial function. 
The same body may have administrative 
and judicial functions. The Board is exer- 
cising a judicial function in making the 
review under Section 54A. When there is 
a defined issue to be decided, namely, the 
validity of the claim according to the 
statute, between designated parties such as 
workmen on the one hand and the board 
on the other, these are indicia of a judicial 
function. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Manson held 
that the board has been constituted a 
judicial tribunal analogous to a Superior 
Court and with the powers of the Supreme 
Court of Canada to give a final judgment. 
It follows that its personnel must be chosen 
by the Governor General pursuant to the 
B.N.A. Act, Section 96. But that is not to 
say that the province could not appoint 
the members of an administrative board. 
He accordingly directed “that the finding of 
the Board be quashed and that the Board 
assess the compensation to be paid the 
applicants and pay the same.” Farrell et al. 
v. Workmen's Compensation Board, (1960), 
31 W.W.R., Part 13, p. SAE 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


_,. declares void arbitration award affecting the 


interests of union not party to the arbitration 


On March 4, 1960, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, allowing a union’s appeal, 
ruled that a union that was not a party to 
an arbitration, but whose interests were sub- 
stantially affected by the award (which was 
void), may bring a court action to declare 
the award void. Further, the Court de- 
clared that an award that expressly professed 
to dispose of the rights of nonparties to 
such arbitration was in excess of jurisdiction 
and thus void; and that jurisdictional dis- 
putes are not “orievances’” and if they are 
to be arbitrated, then the arbitration must 
be between the disputing unions and not 
between any union and the employer. 

Mr. Justice Smith, rendering the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, recalled the 
circumstances of the dispute. 

Victoria Machinery Depot Company 
Limited employed members of Local No. 3 
of the Machinists, Fitters and Helpers’ In- 
dustrial Union and of Local No. 324 of 
the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitters Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Both unions had collective bar- 
gaining contracts with the company. In 
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recent years, rivalry arose between the two 
unions, both complaining to the employer 
of the way in which it apportioned work 
between them. Both unions threatened to 
force arbitrations on the employer under 
grievance proceedings of the collective 
agreements. 

First the Machinists union took this 
course, and an arbitration took place on its 
insistence. The company protested and con- 
tended that the point raised was not a 
grievance and not arbitrable under the 
grievance procedure. The arbitration board 
took the same view and held that the dis- 
pute was a jurisdictional dispute between 
the two unions and not with the company 
and could only be decided in an arbitration 
to which both unions were the parties. The 
board then made an award that the two 
unions should arbitrate the division of 
labour. 

The two unions did negotiate to that end, 
but they could not agree on terms of sub- 
mission, and nothing came of it. 

The Pipefitters then forced the company 
into an arbitration on division of work 
under the grievance procedure of their con- 
tract. The company again protested that 
the matter was not arbitrable. However, 
the arbitration between the Pipefitters and 
the company took place with the Machinists 
refusing to take part. The Board made an 
award which, among other things, held that 
the Pipefitters were entitled to do many 
types of work that admittedly its members 
had not previously done at the company’s 
plant. The company, under pressure from 
the Pipefitters’ union, put the award into 
effect and issued directions as to apportion- 
ment of the work, with the result that a 
number of the members of the Machinists’ 
union were laid off. 

The Machinists then brought a court 
action, claiming declarations that they were 
entitled to do nine specified types of work 
and that the Pipefitters’ award against the 
company was void. 

The trial judge, relying on the clause on 
jurisdiction in the Machinists’ collective 
agreement, which was similar to the cor- 
responding clause in the Pipefitters’? con- 
tract, held that the dispute was jurisdictional 
and that the effect of the jurisdictional 
clauses in the collective agreements was 
that when a jurisdictional dispute arose, the 
work should be apportioned as the em- 
ployer directed “pending a settlement by an 
independent arbitrator or pending a satis- 
factory settlement to all concerned.” He 
did not enlarge on how such settlement was 
to be reached when the parties could not 
agree on a basis for arbitration, or how 
such an impasse was to be resolved, but 
he held that the Machinists had not ex- 
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hausted their remedies under the jurisdic- 
tional clause of their collective agreement, 
and that until they did so, they could not 
sue; so he dismissed the action. (L.G., Jan., 
1960, p. 69). 

Mr. Justice Smith noted that the Machin- 
ists had claimed that the Pipefitters’ award 
was void on two main grounds: 


(1) that it was an attempt to deal with 
a jurisdictional dispute between the 
two unions under the guise of decid- 
ing a “grievance,” which meant a 
dispute between the union and em- 
ployer; 

(2) that the award attempted to decide 
the rights of the machinists who 
were no party to it, and though it 
did not bind the Machinists, it actu- 
ally operated to their detriment, and 
sO was void. 


Both collective bargaining agreements had 
“grievance” clauses that were similar and 
followed immediately after the jurisdiction 
clauses, which indicates that those who 
drafted the agreements clearly distinguished 
between grievances and jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

The trial judge held that it was unneces- 
sary to decide whether the Pipefitters’ award 
was void or even “bad,” that both unions 
must let the employer divide the work 
when jurisdictional dispute arises, and that 
the unions are bound by that decision until 
another solution that satisfies all parties is 
reached. But the trial judge failed to decide 
how much or how little force that award 
should have. He implied that the award 
should never have been made, but he did 
not decide whether it could be ignored; 
actually, he said that he did not need to 
decide whether the award was void or 
voidable. The result was that though he 
said that it was the company’s duty to appor- 
tion the work, he did not say how it could 
do this with the Pipefitters’ union’s award 
still being there. 

Mr. Justice Smith was of the opinion that 
in those circumstances the decision whether 
or not the award was void could not be 
avoided. 

The company and the Machinists’ union 
asked that the award be declared void. The 
Pipefitters denied that either the Machinists 
or the company was in a position to attack 
the award. They contended that the Machin- 
ists could not attack it even by action for 
declaration because they were no party 
to it. 

Mr. Justice Smith rejected this contention. 
He was of the opinion that the scope of 
actions for declarations was being widened 
and the Machinists could claim the award 
to be void if they could show that their 




















interests were substantially affected by the 
award. There is no doubt that the Machin- 
ists’ interests were affected. The decisions 
in some American cases point out that a 
void, as opposed to a voidable judgment, 
can be attacked by a stranger; in many 
English cases, the courts have allowed a 
stranger to impugn a void judgment. Mr. 
Justice Smith did not see any distinction in 
principle between attacking a void judg- 
ment and a void arbitration award. There- 
fore, the Machinists had the status to seek 
a declaration that the Pipefitters’ award 
was void. 

Regarding the grounds for the contention 
that the award was void, Mr. Justice Smith 
thought that Articles XI and XII of both 
collective agreements mean that jurisdicional 
disputes are not grievances and if they are 
to be arbitrated, then the arbitration must 
be between the disputing unions and not 
between any union and the employer. 

Consequently, when a union enforces on 
the employer arbitration of a jurisdictional 
dispute, there is no submission for the 
arbitrators to act, and without submission 
(unless the statute gives necessary author- 
ity), the arbitrators have no jurisdiction. 

Another reason for holding the award 
void was, in Mr. Justiec Smith’s opinion, 
that it expressly professed to dispose of 
the rights of nonparties, which was in excess 
of jurisdiction. The award was full of 
rulings that decided the rights of the 
Machinists and even outside trades and that 
alone was sufficient to make the award 
void. 


The trial judge held that the Machinists 
could not sue because they had not exhaust- 
ed their remedies under Article XI of the 
collective agreement. That remedy was to 
arbitrate with the Pipefitters. Mr. Justice 
Smith did not agree with that reasoning. 
He noted that the negotiations with the 
Pipefiters on the terms of arbitration were 
abortive and there was no prospect of agree- 
ment, and the Machinists had reached the 
point where they were entitled to sue. 

As to the Pipefitters, they had he same 
remedy as the Machinists; instead of forc- 
ing an arbitration on the employer, they 
had the right to sue the Machinists for a 
declaration of their rights, joining the em- 
ployer also as a defendant so as to bind 
him. 

The award being void, the Machinists 
might have been entitled to a decision 
apportioning the various items of work. 
But counsel for the Machinists did not ask 
for a decision in this respect and stated 
that the Machinists’ union was willing 
to abide by the ruling of the trial judge 
that the company should apportion the 
work. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the Machin- 
ists’ union appeal to the extent of declaring 
the Pipefitters’ award void. Machinists, Fit- 
ters and Helpers, Local No. 3 v. Victoria 
Machinery Depot Company Limited and 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ters Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 324, (1960), 31 W.W.R., 
Part 12, p. 564. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia establishes new minimum wage for employees in amusement places 


In British Columbia a new minimum wage 
order which went into force on August 1 
set a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
for driving school instructors and for em- 
ployees in amusement places and provided 
for a 32-hour weekly rest. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour for 
driving school instructors and employees in 
amusement places was gazetted on July 14 
as B.C. Reg. 138/60 to go into force on 
August 1. The new order replaced a 1948 
order that set a minimum wage of $18 a 
week for employees who worked 40 or more 
hours a week and of 45 cents an hour for 
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part-time workers with lower rates for 
learners. 


The new order has a somewhat wider 
coverage than formerly, applying to driving 
school instructors as well as to a number 
of other workers not specifically covered 
by the previous order, including employees 
in dance studios, zoos, physical culture or 
health clinics and studios, charm and 
modelling schools and driving schools. The 
Order continues to cover employees in the 
following other places where a charge for 
admission or service is made to the public: 
indoor and outdoor theatres, dance-halls, 
dance pavilions, music halls, concert rooms 
and lecture halls (excluding players and 
artists); shooting galleries, bowling alleys, 
billiard parlours, pool rooms, ice rinks, 
roller rinks, amusement parks, golf courses, 
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sports grounds and arenas; swimming pools, 
bathing pavilions and dressing rooms, bath- 
ing beaches, steam baths; parking lots, auto 
camps, shoe-shine establishments and boat 
liveries. 


Golf caddies, watchmen, motion picture 
projectionists and persons subject to another 
order are again excluded. Supervisory, 
managerial or confidential employees, pre- 
viously excluded only from the overtime 
provision are now fully exempt. The Board, 
however, may determine whether or not an 
employee belongs in this category. 


In line with the usual practice, some varia- 
tion of the 75-cent minimum is provided. 
Pin-setters may be paid a minimum wage 
of 55 cents an hour and lower rates may 
also be paid to apprentices and handicapped 
or part-time workers under special permit 
from the Board, the Order providing that 
such employees must be paid the rate speci- 
fied in the permit. 


The daily guarantee provision has been 
brought into line with that in other orders. 
Every employee must be paid at his regular 
rate of pay for the entire period spent at 
work in response to a call from the em- 
ployer, with a minimum of two hours pay 
if he reports for work, unless his condition 
is such that he is not competent to perform 
his duties or has failed to comply with 
the Accident Prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An em- 
ployee who commences work must receive 
at least four hours pay except where his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on a school day are 
to receive a minimum of two hours’ pay. 
Under the previous order all employees 
were entitled to at least two hours’ pay for 


reporting for work and part-time workers 
were guaranteed a minimum of three hours’ 
pay if they commenced work except in the 
case of force majeure or unless the Board 
gave special permission to vary the arrange- 
ment. 


As before, hours may not exceed eight 
in the day or 44 in the week unless the 
Board has approved a different arrangement 
in accordance with the exceptions provided 
in the Hours of Work Act and regulations. 
The Board may also permit longer hours 
during emergency conditions, in which case 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for all time worked beyond the pre- 
scribed daily and hourly limits. 


For the first time employees in amuse- 
ment places and other workplaces covered 
by the Order are entitled to a weekly rest 
of 32 consecutive hours. In exceptional 
cases, however, the Board may approve a 
different arrangement regarding a rest per- 
iod upon receipt of a joint application from 
the employer and employees concerned. 


The new order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the posting of orders and work 
schedules and the keeping of records and 
employee registers. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, an amendment to the general 
minimum wage order (No. 4, 1960) added 
fishing establishments in the electoral dis- 
trict of Duplessis where fish and other 
seafoods are processed to the list of work- 
places without a regular workweek. This 
means that employees in such places are not 
entitled to overtime. 


The amendment was approved by O.C. 


1016 of June 28 and gazetted July 9 to take 
effect May 1. 





Industrial Health and Safety Legislation, 1960 


(Continued from page 908) 


the Act is operated contrary to the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessels Act it shall “be deemed 
to endanger the safety of the persons em- 
ployed therein.” 


In Quebec, an amendment to the Motor 
Vehicles Act prohibits, except in towns, 
cities or urban territory, a bus driver from 
driving for more than 10 hours per 24 
hours, and the driver of a delivery truck 
from driving for more than 12 hours per 
24 hours, unless he has rested for eight 
consecutive hours within the 24-hour period. 
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Also, a bus driver may not drive for more 
than 60 hours, and the driver of a delivery 
vehicle for more than 72 hours, in one 
week. 

In towns, cities and urban territory, bus 
drivers and drivers of delivery vehicles must 
not drive more than 250 miles in 24 hours. 

Before the amendment, the Act provided 
that bus drivers in the province were not 
to drive more than 250 miles in 24 hours 
but placed no limitation on the hours or 
mileage of drivers of delivery vehicles. 




















UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of June down 19 per cent from number at 
previous month-end, up 35 per cent from year-earlier total. Total of inifial 
and renewal claims and benefit payments both greater than during June 1959* 


Claimants+ for unemployment insurance 
benefit on June 30 numbered 296,400, a 
figure 19 per cent less than the total of 
364,300 on May 31 but 35 per cent greater 
than the figure of 220,500 on June 30, 
£9595 

Although the decline since the previous 
month affected largely males, they still 
made up more than 75 per cent of the 
increase over last year. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during June numbered 128,500, which figure 
was about 22 per cent less than the 165,600 
in May but 20 per cent more than the 
107,100 in June 1959. 

Of the 76,900 initial claims filed in June, 
an estimated 12,000 (or one in six) were 
filed by persons who had exhausted benefit 
and wanted to re-establish credits. This was 
a sharp decline from May, when this group 
was estimated at about 50,000 (or almost 
one in two). 

(A claimant’s ability to re-establish en- 
titlement to benefit immediately after ex- 
haustion is considerably less outside the 
seasonal benefit period than during it. 
Twenty-four contributions within the pre- 
ceding 12 months must be proved, and a 
total of 30 contributions in the previous 
two years; whereas during the seasonal 
benefit period such a claimant qualifies for 
an extension under seasonal benefit Class 
B by reason of his having exhausted his 
regular benefit. Consequently he is less likely 
to file a new claim when he exhausts his 
benefit during the mid-May to December 
period than when he does so during the 
seasonal benefit period.) 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 275,900 for June, 
560.800 for May, and 197,000 for June 
1959. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. Consequently the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





Benefit payments totalled $26,800,000 in 
June, $52,200,000 in May, and $18,200,000 
in June 1959. 

The average weekly payment was $22.11 
for June, $22.17 for May, and $20.95 for 
June 1959. The higher average rate this 
year is partly explained by the combined 
impact of the greater proportion of males 
this June than last—their average rate being 
substantially higher than that for females— 
and by the new benefit rates established by 
the amendments to the Act made in Sep- 
tember 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for June showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,230,- 
270 who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1960. 

At June 30 employers registered numbered 
328,945, an increase of 617 since May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During June 7,099 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,352 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 177 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,570 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 190 cases, 
50 against employers and 140 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,686.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled $23,- 
735,928.09 compared with $25,187,592.93 


in May and $19,406,132.90 in June 1959. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $26,841,962.03 
compared with $52,213,351.82 in May and 
$18,101,353.40 in June last year. The bal- 
ance in the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
on June 30 was $296,187,477.10; on May 
31 it was $299,293,511.04 and on June 30, 
1959 it was $434,152,690.64. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1754 July 13, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman, became employed 
as a stenographer and typist in a law office 
fini ae , Que., on February 2, 1959. She 
continued in this employment until May 23, 
1959, when she went to M............ , Que., to 
be with her sister, whose husband was 
drowned on that day. 

phesrerurmed 107 Crs at the end of 
June, after which she resumed her duties 
in the law office and worked until July 4, 
when her employer informed her that he 
was leaving the next day on a _ business 
trip, which was expected to last about five 
days. While out of town, he became ill and, 
aS a consequence, was unable to return to 
CON ae until some time in September or 
October 1959. 

On September 1, 1959, the claimant 
applied for benefit, by letter, to the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission MHeR?.. 2h , Que., and stated that 
for the previous two months she had been 
unemployed because of her employer’s 
absence, that she was unable to forward 
her insurance book as it was in the em- 
ployer’s office, to which she had no access, 
and that she had tried without success 
to obtain other suitable employment in 


On September 7, she again wrote to the 
local office and asked if it would be pos- 
sible to have her claim made effective to a 
date earlier than September 1, because, had 
she known her employer would have been 
ADSeNt el lO a onten ea for such a lengthy 
period, she would have applied for benefit 
on July 4. She added that each week she 
expected he would return and for that 
reason did not apply earlier. 

On December 28, 1959, the claimant com- 
pleted a formal application to have her 
claim antedated to July 9 and in support 
thereof, referred to the reasons given in 
her letter of September 7 for not having 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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applied for benefit much earlier and, in 
addition, submitted seven telegrams she 
had received from the employer during his 
absence, all indicating that he expected to 
return: to“.C.e soon. 

The insurance officer informed the claim- 
ant on January 13, 1960 that she was not 
entitled to have her claim antedated because 
she had not shown good cause for delay 
in making her claim (sections 46 (3) of 
the Act and 150 of the Regulations). 

On February 8, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees on the 
following grounds: 

..-1 feel I have established good cause for 
the delay in filing my claim as explained in a 
letter to your office on September 7th, 1959, 
in an interview with your Mr. G........ on 
December 28th, 1959, and also confirmed by 
several telegrams sent to your office. The delay 
was caused by the fact that I was expecting 
(my employer) to return from one week to 
another, and by the telegrams you have on 
hand you will agree that I was justified in my 
belief. As there is a waiting period of one week 
before any benefit is paid, I did not consider 
it worthwhile to make my claim, thinking my 
employer would return before the waiting 
period was over. 

As already explained to your office, the last 
day I worked for (my employer) was July 4th, 
1959, when he advised me he was leaving the 
next day on a business trip and would return 
on July 10th. My salary was to be paid for 
this period. On July 16th I received a first wire 
from (my employer) stating he would return 
in a week. I received further telephone calls 
from’ Mavi. anh ee aoe to the same effect, 
as well as the telegrams you already have in 
my yfile pat 

The board of referees unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal at a hearing held on 
March 16, 1960, at which the claimant 
was present. The board felt that the claim- 
ant had a valid reason for the delay in 
making her claim and that such reason had 
existed for the period July 9 to September 
1, 1959. The board, held, however, that 
she was not entitled to have her claim 
antedated during the period in question as 
she was not available for work in that she 
expected to be employed again by the 
same employer within a very short period 
of time. 








On April 14, 1960, with the permission of 
the chairman of the board of referees, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire for the 
following reasons: 

My request to have my claim antedated to 
July 9th, 1959, was refused mainly because it 
was decided, due to the fact that I was expect- 
ing my former employer to return to | Osan et ae Fs 
that I was not available for work. As I have 
had ten years experience in a legal office I 
prefer that type of work, but would have 
accepted other employment in the meantime. 
However, no other work, temporary or per- 
manent, was available here. In my letter to the 
U.LC. dated September Ist, 1959, I stated that 
I had tried unsuccessfully to find other em- 
ployment here, but this point was not brought 
out at the hearing held in A............ on March 
16th last. I feel that consideration should be 
given on this point. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I agree with the unan- 
imous finding of the board of referees, 
which is in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 46 (3) of the Act and 150 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 

It seems clear that the members of the 
board of referees were convinced that, 
notwithstanding the reasons given by the 
claimant for her delay in making a claim and 
her statement that she had sought, without 
success, suitable employment in C............ : 
she had up to September 1 unduly restricted 
her availability inasmuch as had her em- 
ployer returned in the meantime, she would 
not have accepted or continued in other 
employment. Moreover, the claimant has 
failed to prove that the employment which 
she had sought was of a permanent nature. 

For these reasons, I dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1756, July 13, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 36 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 13, 1960, 
and stated that he had worked as a truck 
driver for Canadian Breweries Transport 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., from November 
1956 to January 8, 1960, when he was laid 
off because of lack of work. 

In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479), the employer stated that the 
claimant became separated from his em- 
ployment because of an “Infraction of 
Company Rules & Regulations”. 

Because of the conflicting statements of 
the claimant and the employer regarding 
the cause of the separation, both parties 
were asked by the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to submit 
written comments. The claimant did not 
reply. However, the employer provided 
the following additional information: 


REASON FOR DISCHARGE: Customer (The 
Carling Breweries Ltd.) refuses to have 
this driver deliver for them. 


Reason 1) Failure to complete work assign- 
ment on time, thereby booking 
more hours than necessary. Sev- 
eral warnings. 

Consistently visited home during 
work hours contrary to instruc- 
tions and failed to deduct such 
time from booked hours. 


3) Consistently short on cash. 
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— 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period January 10, 1960, the effective date 
of his claim, to February 13, 1960, because, 
in his opinion, the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own miscon- 
duct within the meaning of section 60 (1) 
of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. Upon receipt of the appeal, the 
insurance officer communicated with the 
Manager of the Canadian Breweries Trans- 
port Limited and learned that “in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Union 
Contract (the claimant’s) case was sub- 
mitted to arbitration on 15 February 1960. 
A decision is expected shortly and will be 
available for consideration.” 


The claimant and his representative, an 
official of the Brewery, Malt and Soft Drink 
Workers International Union. Local 304, 
attended the hearing of the board of 
referees in Toronto on March 2, 1960. The 
board, by a majority decision, dismissed 
the appeal and maintained the disqualifica- 
tion that had been imposed by the insurance 
officer. The decision reads, in part: 

...The gentlemen who appeared handed to 
the Board a decision of Bora Laskin, Q.C., who 


was the arbiter in the grievance between the 
employer and the employee. The report stated 
that in the opinion of the arbiter there was 
industrial misconduct in fact, but the warnings 
to the employee were such that they might 
be considered weak or vague, and, for this 
reason and other reasons, it was suggested that 
the employee be re-instated but, however, 
should suffer a period of suspension. 


It is the opinion of the majority of the Board 
that the claimant did, in fact, lose his employ- 
ment with Canadian Breweries Transport Ltd. 
on 8 January 1960, by reason of his own mis- 
conduct. The instances of misconduct were 
admitted by the claimant before the Board... 


The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that in view of Mr. Laskin’s 
decision, referred to above, whereby the 
claimant should be re-instated to the employ 
of the company, he did not lose his em- 
ployment by reason of his own misconduct. 


On March 30, 1960, the insurance officer 
obtained the following information from 
the employer: 


The claimant’s last day worked was 8 Jan- 
uary, 1960, suspension commenced effective 9 
January, 1960. He was re-instated effective 15 
March, 1960, following his period of suspension. 
(The claimant) worked on 15 and 16 March, 
1960 and then resigned voluntarily. 
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The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and also requested an oral hearing which 
was held in Toronto on July 6, 1960. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented at the hearing by F. G. Power, 
a solicitor of its legal branch. The claimant 
was present. 

Considerations and Conclusions: In the 
course of his testimony at the hearing, the 
claimant gave reasons why, in his opinion, 


majority members of the board of referees, 
that he did lose his employment on the 
latter-mentioned date by reason of his own 
misconduct. However, as it was considered 
that the claimant’s breach of the company’s 
rules did not warrant his dismissal but a 
suspension only, I am of the opinion that 
the nature of the irregularities which 
brought about his loss of employment was 
such as to show the existence of extenuating 


circumstances. For that reason, I hereby 
direct that the period of disqualification be 
reduced from five weeks to three weeks. 


Except for the foregoing modification, I 
dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


the employer’s action in bringing about the 
loss of his employment on January 8, 1960 
was not justified. 

While not wishing to minimize the claim- 
ant’s side of the story, I feel, as did the 





New federal standards for state unemployment insurance to raise benefits and to 
extend the duration of benefit to 39 weeks in all states were recommended recently by 
the majority of the United States Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 
The minority, on the other hand, proposed that federal grants should be made to states 
for supplementary benefits during periods of high national unemployment. 

Measures for dealing with unemployment unanimously recommended by the com- 
mittee were: increased federal aid to distressed areas and to employees and businesses 
hurt by foreign competition; raising the base on which unemployment insurance taxes 
are levied; increased public assistance aid to states; and federal financial aid to strengthen 
public employment services. 

Other measures proposed by the majority were: a nationwide vocational training 
program financed by federal grants in aid; establishment of a youth conservation corps 
and special loans for retraining of certain adult workers; and legislation to provide for 
stand-by public works and emergency loan programs to enable prompt action to be taken 


at the outset of a recession. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 938) 

The company said it believed the con- 
ductor’s interpretation of the car limit rule 
was wrong, “but whether it was right or 
wrong is not the point at issue. He had no 
right to take the arbitrary action he did.” 

The company held that the discipline 
assessed was warranted because the conduc- 
tor’s action resulted in disruption of the 
North Vancouver yard work and in delay 
and expense to the company. Only the fact 
that this was the conductor’s first offence 
of this kind saved him from dismissal, the 
company added. 

In a general statement the Board said 
that “inasmuch as the Squamish subdivision 
now extends from North Vancouver to 
Lillooet, the operation of a through freight 
train out of North Vancouver with more 
than 70 cars was not permitted under the 
rule cited by the Brotherhood. 

In its decision it recommended, in view 
of the misunderstanding in the application 
of the car limit rule, that the discipline 
assessed be changed from 20 demerit marks 
to a caution. 

Case No. 732—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen regard- 
ing the time within which notification of 
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the assessment of discipline has to be given 
to employees disciplined. 

On March 6, a conductor and a brake- 
man were notified that they had been 
assessed demerit marks, effective January 
30, in connection with a derailment allegedly 
brought about by excessive speed. The 
union contended that, in accordance with 
the current collective agreement, discipline 
must be assessed within 15 days of the date 
of the investigation. 

The company, in its contention, stated 
that according to “the accepted practice” 
the notification to the employees had been 
placed in the company’s mail 14 days after 
the investigation;. but the union protested 
the discipline on the ground that the em- 
ployees did not actually receive the notifi- 
cation within 15 days. 

The company added that after the protest 
had been made by the union, meetings 
were held between representatives of the 
union and the company, and the company 
had agreed to the union’s request that in 
future notification of discipline would be 
sent by Royal Mail, the postmark on the 
letter to constitute the date of notification. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 





LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 182 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 168 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
ie (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

at: 


(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ACTECTU ROU oS rethink dd. ko careares caysdosoreet Pas: 2 $ 26,259.50 
Detende seraduction Metco e.okint: 95 414,389.00 
Poasei@MterGiunée-Report) veh). Gites. .<tae. 13 260,292.05 
PosOticemluly Report): eka ehes. Aw Cees 4 118,440.95 
RRR GIA ee Ara Wet Te Lae een iy 73,156.90 


in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





These wage schedules are thereupon 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such. contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _ because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $18,755.10 was collected from 13 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 546 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Morris Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of Morris River Stock- 
watering Dams. near Elbow Sask: Acorn Construction Ltd, relocation of Highway No 19 
from Elbow to intersection with Highway No 42, South Saskatchewan River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Charlottetown P E I: Jack Rawek, *exterior painting. Montreal Que: The Atlantis 
Flooring Co Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops, Villeray Terrace; Belgo 
Construction, “masonry work, Villeray Terrace; Industrial Maintenance Ltd, *masonry 
work, Montreal North. Rouyn Que: Michel Rivard Ltee, “carpentry repairs; Delphis Cote 
Ltd, *repairs to roofs. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *carpentry repairs; 
Metallic Industries Ltd, *repairs to roofs. Collingwood Ont: H M Tonge, *exterior paint- 
ing. Fergus Ont: Trim Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units, (1/48). Galt Ont: 
Burnley Contracting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (4/49). Guelph Ont: Trim 
Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (3/48). Niagara Falls Ont: Trim Painting 
Co, *exterior painting of housing units (8/48). Petawawa Ont: Max A Crump Landscap- 
ing, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 13/58); Fontaine Nurseries 
Ltd, site improvement & planting for standard elementary school (DND 14/58). Stamford 
Ont: Trim Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (1/48). Stratford Ont: Trim 
Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (3/48). Calgary Alta: A E Pollock 
Landscaping Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units, (DND 7/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St Regis Indian Agency Que: Angus L MacDonald Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Agency Office. Fort Frances Indian Agency Ont: Harry Christiansen Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of one-classroom day school, Wild Potato Lake on Seine River. Sioux 
Lookout Indian Agency Ont: P G Wallin Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit & 
repairs to walk-in refrigerator, Sioux Lookout IRS. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: . 
Cromar Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to Mohawk Institute, Brantford. Portage 
la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, roof repairs, Brandon IRS. Touchwood 
Indian Agency Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, installation of boiler at Gordon’s IRS. 
Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Dawson & Hall Ltd, repair of fire damage, Fort Chipewyan 
Indian Day School. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of Janvier two-classroom Indian Day School, Janvier Reserve. Fort Vermilion 
Indian Agency Alta: High Prairie Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of water supply 
system & water treatment equipment, Assumption IRS, Hay Lakes. Peigan Indian Agency 
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Alta: Engineered Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of two one-classroom schools, 
Sacred Heart residential school. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Port Alberni Home 
Builders Ltd, kitchen improvements, Alberni IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: 
Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating, improvements to bathroom facilities, Cariboo IRS. 
Yukon Indian Agency Y T: J T Devlin Co Ltd, general improvements to buildings, Lower 
Post IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of single storey APU Bldg 
& installation of generator set, RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, construction of 
drainage ditches, ground development, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: H W Corkum Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to Gladstone bulk storage bldg. Trenton Ont: Cribb 
Construction Co Ltd, conversion of leanto into auxiliary power unit room & installation 
of generator set, Hangar No 4, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: The Gas Machinery Com- 
pany (Canada) Ltd, *completion of residual work, supply & installation of air drying 
plant for Air Supply Plant for National Research Council, NAE. Portage la Prairie Man: 
W & G Ellwood, construction of single storey APU bldg & installation of generator set, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, rebuilding of intersite road, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of 
steel prefabricated beacon building & outside services, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Alph’s Decorating Ltd, application of fire retardant coating within Hangars 3 & 4, 
including leantos, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Blanchet Bros, etxerior painting of 30 
bldgs & 109 PMQs, Camp. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Arno Electric Reg’d, replacement of underground power cable 
from power plant to distribution transformer at Spruce Park Married Quarters, RCAF 
Station. Chatham N B: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of 150 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Longueuil Que: Pavage Richelieu Ltee, asphalt paving, concrete work, fencing, etc, grounds 
improvement at Jacques Cartier Barracks. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, replacement 
of concrete hardstand, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
alterations to heating system in Hewitt House, RMC. North Bay Ont: Donald M Hawkins 
Ltd, exterior painting of 232 PMQs, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Richards-Wilcox Cana- 
dian Co Ltd, repair to No 5 section of canopy type hangar door on Hangar No 12, 
RCAF Station; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, repair of asphalt apron, Hangars 1 & 2, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Coxson Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 219 PMQs, 
Currie Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Drywall Decorating (Alberta) Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of 207 PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Dougal Painting Contractors Co Ltd, cleaning & refinishing 
the main floor areas at RCAF Station. Gander Nfld: Herwood Lumber Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of fly screens & storm windows on Administration bldg No 86, RCAF Station. 
Greenwood N S: Lester Croft, exterior trim painting of station bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacing water service line to bldgs Nos 2, 5, 9, 11, 
13, 35, 41 & hangars 1, 2 & 3, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: T Hogan & Co Ltd, repairs 
to refractory in boilers 1 & 2 in bldg No 9, Willow Park. Bathurst N B: Maritime Water- 
proofing & Contracting Co Ltd, exterior renovation & waterproofing of Armoury, Old 
Post Office Bldg. St. Hubert Que: Canadian Erectors Ltd, repairs to two Lee heaters 
at RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: Tri-Bec Inc, installation of fire alarm protection 
system in Operation Bldg, walkways & towers, RCAF Station, Moisie. Ottawa Ont: Alf 
Grodde Ltd, cleaning & painting interior of Central Heating Plant at Uplands. Picton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repair of roads in PMQ Area, Picton Heights. 
Rockcliffe Ont: National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, re-roofing skating rink & west 
leanto curling rinks, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
layout & painting of markings on three runways, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Hurdman 
Paving Ltd, paving of CE-CEPE parking lot & PMQ entrance road, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, extension of electrical power line & installa- 
tion of transformers. Portage la Prairie Man: G H Hay Decorating Co, interior painting of 
forty PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: A F Ware, exterior painting of sixty 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Miller’s Sheet Metal & Roofing Contractors, 
application of roof, Drill Hall, Bldg 20, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Gallelli & Sons Co 
Ltd, construction of concrete curb & catch basins, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton 
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Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, painting exterior of bldgs, Hamilton Gault 
Barracks; B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Griesbach 
Barracks. Lancaster Park Alta: Meccon Installations Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
line, manhole, etc, RCAF Station, Namao. Penhold Alta: Coxson Decorating, interior 
painting of 30 PMQs, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Insul-Mastic & Building Products 
Ltd, exterior cleaning of bldgs & repainting, North Jericho. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Arctic Red River, Fort Good Hope, Fort Wrigley, Reindeer Station, Lake Claire 
Sweet Grass Creek, N W T: Maloney-Crawford Tank & Service Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of POL storage tanks. Hay River N W T: Infilco (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of 
equipment for water treatment plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Gull Island Nfld: Hedley Drover, construction of wharf. St Mary’s Nfld: LG & MH 
Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Launching Pond P E I: Eastern (P E I) Contractors, retaining 
wall extension. Bayfield N S: Campbell & Grant Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Charlos Cove N S§: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. Eskasoni N S: 
Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of two-classroom school at Eskasoni Indian 
Agency. Northport N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. 
Whycocomagh N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of one-classroom addition 
with toilet accommodation & three-bedroom staff unit, Indian day school. Dulhousie N B: 
Stephen Construction Co Ltd, paving of approach road to public wharf; J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, roadway repairs. Richardson N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf 
extension. St. Andrews N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of Biological Station 
workshop. Stuarttown N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf extension. White Head N B: 
Clare Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Deschaillons Que: Plessis Construction 
Ltd, construction of protection works. Fort George Que: Ron Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of pump house & installation of water distribution system, James Bay Agency, 
& construction of frame bldgs at Paint Hills. L’Anse au Beaufils Que: Bisson Construction 
Inc, harbour improvements. Les Eboulements (St Joseph de la Rive) Que: Esdras Boivin, 
construction of protection wall. Les Ecureuils Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, extension to 
protection wall (1960). Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, installation of elevator, 
1613 Delorimier St. Rouyn Que: Les Entreprises Rouyn Ltd, addition & alterations, federal 
bldg. Ste Anne de Beaupre Que: Aime Fortin, repairs to wharf. Goderich Ont: George L 
Dillion Construction Ltd, installation of wales & guardrail. Ottawa Ont: Gendron Plumbing 
& Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of two water pressure systems for X-Ray 
equipment, 555 Booth St; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator, Rideau 
Hall; Roy Soderling & Co Ltd, renovations & air conditioning, photographic rooms, 
Public Archives Bldg, Sussex Drive; Federal Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration Ltd, supply 
& installation of air conditioning system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square. Port Arthur Indian 
Agency Ont: O & H Construction Ltd construction of staff unit, Pic Indian day school, 
Heron. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Kovacs Construction Co Ltd, construction of two- 
classroom school, Six Nations No 7. Toronto Ont: Kovacs Construction Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to Dominion public bldg, 1 Front Street West. Wallaceburg Ont: Ontario Marine & 
Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf, transit shed & turning basin). Whitby Ont: 
Tracey Construction Inc, harbour improvements. Selkirk Man: J S Quinn Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf extension (Selkirk Shipyard). The Pas Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, altera- 
tions & additions to federal bldg. Carway Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to canopies, Canadian Customs & Immigration Bidg. Goodfish Lake Alta: Robert 
Holzer, construction of four-bedroom staff unit & school alterations, Saddle Lake Indian 
Agency. Edmonton Alta: *Erickson & Rimmer & Sons Construction Ltd, construction & 
delivery of steel ferry for Fort Providence, MacKenzie River; Alberta Mechanical Con- 
tractors Ltd, ventilation alterations to existing RCMP Rifle Range. Lakalsap B C: Stange 
Construction Co Ltd, addition of classroom & toilets, Indian day school. Renata B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Shoal Harbour B C: Wakeman & Trimble 
Contractors Ltd, construction of breakwater. Skookumchuck B C: Slade Contractors Co 
Ltd, construction of one-classroom school & three-bedroom staff unit: Stuart Island B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of wharf & float. Yoho National Park BC: W&G 
Grant Construction (Pacific) Ltd, diversion of CPR mainline in vicinity of Wapta Lake, 
CPR mileage 125.4 to 126.0. Hay River N W T: Rain Bros Construction Ltd, & Park 
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Bros Ltd, grading, culverts & screened gravel surfacing, Hay River to Enterprise Develop- 
ment Road. Fort McPherson N W T: Alta Bend Ltd, construction of water supply & 
sewage disposal system with mains & services. Inuvik N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of floating wharf. MacKenzie River Ferry Crossing N W T: McNamara 
Construction Western Ltd, construction of approach roads & causeway. Carcross Y T: 
St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of warehouse, garage & roothouse, IRS. 


Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: Fred Rhodenizer, installation of stokers, federal bldg. Cape Tormentine 
N B: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: Harbour 
Development Ltd, dredging. Quebec Que: A Gingras, alterations to 910 St Honore St. 
Rouyn Que: Les Entreprises de Rouyn Ltd, supply & installation of partitions, McQuaig 
St. Arnprior Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, ground improvements, Civil Defence 
College. Huntsville Ont: Sydney Earl, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Allied In- 
sulation, insulation of pipes, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; R A Bingham & Son, 
installation of partitions, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to entrances, “B” & “C” Bldgs, Cartier Square; Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, 
retubing boiler, Jackson Bldg; Roger E Boivin, redecorating washrooms, No 2 Temporary 
Bldg; McFarlane & Leblanc, electrical repairs, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Bun Wiseman, 
general repairs, 45 Spencer St; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration, 
Supreme Court Bldg; Roy Soderlind Co, general repairs, Geological Survey Bldg; Rene 
Cleroux, plumbing repairs, 555 Booth St; F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, general 
repairs, 552 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, Post Office, 
Sparks & Elgin Sts; J M McQueen, exterior repairs, Rideau Hall; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works, boiler room repairs, Cartier Square; The B Phillips Co, general repairs, 30 Lydia 
St; Thos P Crawford, installation of air conditioning unit, Laboratory, 30 Caldwell Ave; 
Welldun Plumbing & Heating, plumbing repairs, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Brandon 
Man: Merchandising Industries Co, installation of mail conveyor, federal bldg. Souris 
Man: Dodd Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, Post Office Bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Building Mechanics Ltd, general alterations, federal bldg. Regina Sask: 
Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting, Motherwell Bldg. Lethbridge Alta: General 
Construction Co, paving, federal bldg. Browning Passage B C: MacKenzie Dredging & 
Derrick Co Ltd, dredging, Pender Island Canal. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: MacPherson Construction, road repairs, Lock 1 to Lock 3, 
Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of elevated water storage tank, 
including concrete foundation, etc. Cartierville Que: South Shore Construction Inc, repairs 
to runway 15-33, Airport. Orillia Ont: Allan G Cook, *construction of two steel scows. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: Curran & Briggs Ltd, additional development, Airport. Uplands Ont: 
Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of underground power distribution, Ottawa Airport. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of ramps, sidewalks & access roads to serve new Air 
Terminal Bldg. Edmonton Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
water supply mains & sewage disposal lines, International Airport; Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater Ltd, supply & installation of high temperature water generators, International 
Airport. Lucy Island B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of single dwelling 
(Prince Rupert Agency). Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *construction of shallow 
draft buoy vessel for service on MacKenzie River. Frobisher Bay N W T: Bedard-Girard 
Ltd, installation of approach lighting. Resolute Bay N W T: The Tower Company Ltd, 
prefabrication, transportation & erection of storage bldg at bldg site & installation of 
ground antenna system at transmitter site. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, August 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) advanced 0.3 per cent, from 127.5 to 
127.9, between July and August. A year 
ago the index stood at 126.4.* 

The increase resulted largely from a 1.0- 
per-cent increase in the food index from 
120.5 to 121.7, which approximated the 
usual July-August seasonal increase. The 
Shelter, household operation, and other 
commodities and services indexes all edged 
up a fractional 0.1 per cent. The clothing 
index was down 0.5 per cent. 

In foods, higher prices were reported for 
eggs, beef, pork, bananas and oranges, with 
most domestic fruits and vegetables showing 
substantial seasonal declines. 

The shelter index moved from 143.9 to 
144.0, with rents unchanged but the home- 
ownership component, reflecting 1960 pro- 
perty tax changes, moving to higher levels. 

The household operation index edged 
up to 123.1 from 123.0 on the strength of 
price increases for coal, linoleum, textiles 
and household supplies. Fuel oil prices were 
lower and August furniture sales were in 
evidence on a number of furniture items. 

The other commodities and services index 
increased from 137.6 to 137.7 as higher 
prices were reported for gasoline, taxi fares, 
some rail fares, newspapers and personal 
care items. The drug index was lower as 
substantial price decreases occurred on 
penicillin prescriptions. 

The clothing index declined from 110.8 
to 110.3, as mid-summer sale prices for 
women’s and children’s wear and some 
footwear offset scattered price increases for 
cotton dress prints, boys’ trousers and men’s 
pyjamas. 

Group indexes one year earlier (August 
1959) were: food 120.5, shelter 141.9, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.6, 
and other commodities and services 135.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
showed mixed results between June and 
July: five of the ten regional city indexes 
were lower, four were higher and one 
unchanged.t Decreases ranged from —0.5 
per cent in both Halifax and Montreal to 
—0.1 per cent in Toronto; increases ranged 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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narrowly from +0.2 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina to +0.3 per cent in St. John’s, Win- 
nipeg and Edmonton-Calgary. The Saint 
John index was unchanged. 

Food indexes were lower in six cities and 
higher in the other four regional cities. 
Shelter indexes rose in six cities, declined 
in three cities and remained unchanged in 
the remaining regional city. Clothing in- 
dexes were quite steady; they remained 
unchanged at June levels in five cities, 
declined in three cities and increased in the 
other two cities. Household operation in- 
dexes showed mixed results, with indexes 
down in three cities, up in four cities and 
unchanged in the other three. Other com- 
modities and services indexes increased in 
three regional cities, decreased in six cities 
and remained unchanged in the other 
regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Halifax —0.6 to 126.4; Montreal 
—0.6 to 127.2; Ottawa —0.4 to 128.2; Van- 
couver —0.2 to 127.5; Toronto —0.1 to 
130.1; Winnipeg +0.4 to 125.4; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.4 to 123.6; St. John’s +0.3 to 
116.5*; Saskatoon-Regina -+0.3 to 124.0. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 128.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
between June and July this year, from 231.9 
to 232.2, and was 0.5 per cent above last 
year’s July index of 231.1. 

The increase was not evenly distributed 
among the component groups; all but two 
of the eight major group indexes declined. 

Higher prices for eggs, oils and fats, fresh 
and cured meats, furs, and livestock pushed 
the animal products group index up 1.8 per 
cent from 246.0 to 250.5, which was suffi- 
cient to account for the slight rise in the 
total index. The index for the chemical 
products group was unchanged at 188.2. 

The index for the vegetable products 
group was down 0.2 per cent from 205.2 to 
204.7. There was a drop of 0.4 per cent 
in the wood products group index from 
307.5 to 306.3. Decreases of 0.1 per cent 
occurred in the textile products, iron prod- 
ucts, and non-metallic minerals group in- 
exes: 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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Yearly Average 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1960 


Recording the smallest July increase in 
six years, the United States consumer price 
index (1947-49=100) rose 0.1 per cent 
between mid-June and mid-July to a new 
record high, 126.6. It was 126.5 at mid-June 
and 124.9 in July 1959. 

This was the fifth consecutive month in 
which a new high was reached, and the 
increase during the month was the 13th in 
16 months. 


Monthly Indexes 


Principal causes of the latest increase 
were higher prices for food (although the 
increase here was smaller than usual at this 
time of year), gasoline and services. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100), after holding 
steady for two months, rose from 110.3 to 
110.9 between mid-May and mid-June. This 
index is now 1.6 points higher than in June 
last year. 





Canadian Co-operatives Report 8-Per-Cent Increase in Business 


The volume of business done by Canadian marketing, purchasing, fishermen’s and 
service co-operatives in the year ended July 31, 1959 was 8 per cent greater than in the 
previous year, it is reported in the 28th annual edition of Co-operation in Canada, a 
publication of the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 

The 1959 total was $1,363,752,000, compared with $1,245,423,000 in 1958. 

The number of co-operative associations in Canada increased to 2,905 during 1959 
from 2,883 the year before, but the number of shareholders or members dropped from 


1,580,089 to 1,564,514. 


The marketing and purchasing co-operatives accounted for by far the largest volume 
of business—a total of $1,296,273,000 in 1959, compared with $22,744,000 in service, and 


$25,161,000 in fishermen’s co-operatives. 


Although fewer marketing and purchasing co-operatives reported in 1959, there was 
an increase of $55 million in assets over 1958. Assets in 1958 totalled $505,023,000; in 


1959 the total was $560,148,000. 


Liabilities to the public increased from $283,176,000 in 1958 to $314,686,000 in 1959. 
Liabilities to members also increased from $77,175,000 in 1958 to $79,528,000 in 1959. 

Net worth of the reporting marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased from 
$144,672,000 to $165,933,000, and members’ equity from $221,847,000 to $245,461,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (num- 
eral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 143 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BoarD. Forty-second Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 31, 1959. Ed- 
monton, 1960 Pps 37? 

2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Forty-third Annual Re- 
port, Year ended December 31, 1959. [Vic- 
toria?] Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 48. 

3. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BoarD. Annual Report, 1959. Toronto, 
Oucen'se Printer; 219603 Pp wl 032 

4. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoARD. Thirtieth Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1959. Regina, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960; Pp. 24. 


Business 


5. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Changing Dimensions of Office Manage- 
ment; Technical and Managerial Trends in 
Administrative Operations. New York, 
CLIGUP TD, 159: 

Describes “some of the changes that have 
taken place in data processing, in systems 
planning, in office services, in the design and 
maintenance of office facilities, and in many 
other areas of administrative responsibility.” 

6. ANTHONY, Epwarp L., Ed. Equity 
Capital and Small Business. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 78. 

A. collection of eight articles on different 
aspects of equity capital. Partial Contents: 
Equity Capital and Small Business. Steps in 
Incorporating a Business. Equity Financing for 
the Small Firm. Some Current Sources of 
Financial Assistance. Equity Financing for 
Smaller Business. Equity Capital for Small 
Business Corporations. 

7. SANZO, RICHARD. Ratio Analysis for 
Small Business. [2d ed.] Washington, GPO, 
1960.5 Pp.55; 


Describes the different types of business 
ratios, how they are obtained and how they 
can be interpreted. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
lective Bargaining; a Workers’ Education 
Manual. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 158. 
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Deals with “...the definition and origins of 
collective bargaining, the conditions essential 


for its success, how it works, the subject matter’ 


of collective bargaining and agreements, the 
practical application of agreements, procedures 
for the settlement of disputes, unfair labour 


practices, various consequences of breakdowns. 


in collective bargaining and, finally, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, and the attitude of the State 
towards collective bargaining.” 

9. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Collective Bargaining or Monopoly. Pitts- 
burgh [1960?] Pp. 90. 


Presents arguments in favour of collective: 


bargaining. Expresses the fear that certain sec- 
ions of the new Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, as well as future 
Jabour legislation, may interfere with collective 
bargaining by unions. 


Congresses and Conventions 


10. SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE UNION COUN- 
cIL. Report of Proceedings, Fifth Annual 
Conference held at Durban, April/May, 
1959. Johannesburg [1959?] Pp. 137. 

11. INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CANADA. Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Conference, Toronto, On- 
tario, October 21-24, 1959. Toronto, Dis- 
tributed for the Institute... by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press [1960?] Pp. 214. 

Some of the topics discused were the opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seawya; the Heeney 
report on the Civil Service; pension plans in 
public and private employment; provincial- 
municipal relations; and, energy resources 
and the national interest. 

12. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. ONTARIO 
CHAPTER. Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the Ontario Chapter, 
Honey Harbour Ontario, September 18th, 
19th, 20th, 1959. [Toronto, 19602] Pp. 21. 


Economic Policy 

The following are Materials prepared in 
connection with the study of employment, 
growth and price levels for consideration by 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, and published in Washington by 
ie Government Printing Office in 1959 and 
960. 

13. BERNSTEIN, EDWARD Morris. Inter- 
national Effects of U.S. Economic Policy. 
PpHg3, 

Study paper No. 16. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

14. ECKSTEIN, OTTo. Steel and the Post- 
war Inflation, by Otto Eckstein and Gary 
Fromm. An Analysis of the Inflation in 
Machinery Prices, by Thomas A. Wilson. 
PO.*O1. 

Study papers nos. 2 and 3. At head of title: 
86th Cong., Ist sess. Joint Committee print. 

15. GURLEY, JOHN Grey. Liquidity and 
Financial Institutions in the Postwar Period, 
by John G. Gurley. Profits, Profit Markups, 





and Productivity: an Examination of Cor- 
porate Behavior since 1947, by Edwin Kuh. 
POLL. 

Study papers nos. 14 and 15. At head of 


title: 86th Cong., 1st sess. Joint Committee 
print. 
16. Harris, SEYMOUR EDWIN. The In- 


cidence of Inflation: or Who gets Hurt? By 
Seymour Harris. Protection against Inflation, 
by H. S. Houthakker. The Share of Wages 
and Salaries in Manufacturing Incomes, 
1947-56, by Alfred H. Conrad. Pp. 153. 

Study papers nos. 7 8, and 9. At head of 
title: 86th Cong., Ist sess. Joint Committee 
print. 

17. HirscH, WERNER Zvi. Analysis of 
the Rising Costs of Public Education, by 
Werner Z. Hirsch. Trends in the Supply and 
Demand of Medical Care, by Markley 
Roberts. Pp. 85. 

Study papers nos. 4 and 5. At head of 
title: 86th Cong., 1st. sess. Joint Committee 
print. 

18. KNowLEs, JAMES WILEY. The Poten- 
tial Economic Growth in the United States, 
by James W. Knowles, with the assistance 
of Charles B. Warden, Jr. Pp. 56. 


Study paper No. 20. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


19. Krepps, THEODORE JOHN. An Evalua- 
tion of Antitrust Policy: its Relation to 
Economic Growth, Full Employment, and 
Prices. Pp. 49. 


Study paper no. 22. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


20. REDFORD, EMMETTE SHELBURN. Po- 
tential Public Policies to deal with Inflation 
caused by Market Power, by Emmette Red- 
ford. A Brief Interpretive Survey of Wage- 
Price Problems in Europe, by Mark W. 
Leiserson. Pp. 86. 

Study papers nos. 10 and 11. At head of 
title: 86th Cong., 1st sess. Joint Committee 
print. 

21. RoweN, Henry. National Security 
and the American Economy in the 1960's. 
Pom: 

Study paper No. 18. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

22.. SCHULTZE, CHARLES L. Prices and 
Costs in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Charles L. Schultze and Joseph L. Tryon. 
Ppmss. 


Study paper no. 17. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


23. SCHULTZE, CHARLES L. Recent In- 
flation in the United States. Pp. 137. 

Study paper no. 1. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

24. SMITH, WARREN Lounsspury. Debt 
Management in the United States. Pp. 154. 

Study paper no. 19. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Extent and Nature of Frictional Unem- 
ployment. Pp. 69. 


Study paper no. 6. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Structure of Unemployment in Areas 
of Substantial Labor Surplus. Pp. 34. 


Study paper no. 23. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


27. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Fitting the Job to the Worker. International 
Conference of Zurich, 2nd-6th March 1959. 
General Report by Prof. Bernard Metz. 
Project no. 6/07E. [Paris, 1960] Pp. 115. 

The participants at the conference discussed 
the following: the respective roles of physiology 
and experimental psychology; heavy muscular 
work: work place design; presentation and use 
of sensory information provided by the work 
process; design of controls; lighting and noise; 
heat and the working convironment; and, 
working hours and rest periods. 

28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Job 
Evaluation. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 146. 

Provides a brief description of the aims and 
methods of job evaluation, some examples 
and information based on actual experience 
with job evaluation schemes, and some com- 
ments on the use of job evaluation as an aid in 
wage determination. 


Labour Organization 


29. BRIEFS, GOETZ ANTONY. Unionism 
reappraised from Classical Unionism to 
Union Establishment. Washington, American 
Enterprise Association, 1960. Pp. 67. 

The author states in the Preface, “In the 
following pages we shall try to trace the course 
of trade union development, to seek an ex- 
planation of the change in the union’s nature 
and modus operandi, and to bring out some 
of the implications which big unionism in Its 
‘established’ status has for modern society.” 

30. Evans, Ertc Wyn. Mabon (William 
Abraham 1842-1922). A Study in Trade 
Union Leadership. Cardiff, University of 


Wales Press, 1959. Pp. 115. 

William Abraham was active on behalf of 
Welsh miners in the British trade union move- 
ment for over forty years. He worked for the 
Eight Hour Day and for the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. He was a Member of Parlia- 
ment and later a member of the British Privy 
Council. 


Labouring Classes 


31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Six Broadcasts on the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Pp. 40. 

These broadcasts were given in the “Canada 
at Work” broadcast series. Contents: Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, by A. T. Jousse. 
The Role of Psychiatry in Rehabilitation, by 
G. C. Sisler. Vocational Guidance in Rehabili- 
{ation (Dy), Bo BK. ord. Physiotheraphy and 
Rehabilitation, by G. Gower-Rees. Occupational 
Therapy in Rehabilitation, by M. R. Hood. 
The Role of the Medical Social Worker in 
Rehabilitation, by F. Johanneson. 

32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Speaking out...about the Older Worker 
Problem. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 


bpa26: 
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These are talks given in the “Canada at 
Work” broadcast series in the Fall of 1959. 
Contents: A Summary of the Older Worker 
Problem, by Michael Starr. An Industrialist’s 
Views on the Older Worker Problem, by W. 
H. Cruickshank. Hold that Pension! By Cecil 
G. White. Labour’s Views on the Older 
Worker Problem, By John W. Bruce. Experi- 
ence Available, by Ian Campbell. 

33. HARTLE, DouGLAs G. Unemployment: 
Cause? Treatment? Cure? Toronto, Ontario 
Woodsworth Memorial Foundation, 1960. 
Pp. [24] 

34, INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
Gress. Labour Policy in Third Five Year 
Plan; Memorandum. New Delhi, 1960. 
Pp. 56. 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1960. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1. (Part 1-2). 
International Labour Conference. Forty-fourth 
session, Geneva, 1960. Contents: Pt. 1. Youth 
and Work. Pt. 2. Fourteenth Report of the 
International Labour Organization to the 
United Nations. 

36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Hospital Benefits, Early 
1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 37. 

A study of the hospital benefit features of 
health and insurance plans under collective 
bargaining based on a analysis of 300 selected 
plans. 


Wages and Hours 


37. STIEBER, JACK W. The Steel Industry 
Wage Structure; a Study of the Joint Union- 
Management Job Evaluation Program in 
the Basic Steel Industry. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1959. Pp. 380. 

The wage structure system in the basic steel 
industry in the U.S. is based on job descrip- 
tions and classifiecations negotiated jointly by 
the steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America. This book discusses 
these negotiations and the development and 
administration of the job evaluation program. 

38. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Prob- 
lems involved in applying a Federal Mini- 
mum Wage to Agricultural Workers, by 
Harry S. Kantor with the assistance of Cora 
S. Cronemeyer and Francis L. Hauser. 
Washington, 1960. 2 Volumes. 

“Much of the present study represents an 
effort to identify the practical difficulties in 
the application of a minimum wage to agricul- 
ture and to develop solutions, or approaches to 
solutions.” 


Miscellaneous 


39. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
ENERGY. Report. ist-2nd. Oct. 1958-July 
1959, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959-1960. 
2 Volumes. 

Henry Borden, chairman. Contents of 1st 
Report: Export of Natural Gas and Crude 
Oil. Regulaton of Pipe Line Companies. 
National Energy Board. Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited. Contents of 2nd Report: Crude 
Oil Reserves. Production and Marketing of 
Canadian Oil. Export of Canadian Oil. Future 
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Markets for Canadian Oil. The Montreal 
Market. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

40. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Choosing your 
Career. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

Booklet prepared for young people leaving 
school. Suggests different types of jobs and 
the training necessary for them. The material 
in this booklet has particular reference to 
British students. 

41. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART. 
MENT. Report on Safety and Health in the 
Building and Civil Engineering Industries, 
1954-1958. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 30. 

42. GROUP OF FOUR ON ECONOMIC OR- 
GANIZATION. A Remodelled Economic Or- 
ganization. [A Report by the Group of 
Four established by the Resolution of 14th 
January 1960 of the Twenty Governments 
and the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community] Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1960. 
Pp. 78. 

The Group of Four consisted of W. 
Randolph Burgess, Bernard Clappier, Sir Paul 
Gore-Booth and Xenophon Zolotas. The Group 
of Four on Economic Organization met to 
consider the reorganization of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation to allow 
for inclusion of the present eighteen members 
plus the Associate Members, Canada and the 
U.S.A. This report briefly reviews the work of 
the OEEC and suggests what the Group of 
Four thinks are the principal aims and tasks 
for a future Organization “in the light of 
experience and changes in the economic 
scene.” The Group of Four includes proposals 
for membership, name and structure and the 
necesary juridical and transitional arrange- 
ments, and a suggested draft Convention. The 
proposed name for the new Organization is* the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

43. INCE, (SIR) GODFREY HERBERT. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. Pp. 215. 

The author was Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service from 
1944 to 1956. He describes the function of 
the Ministry and some of the problems with 
which it has had to deal with and outlines its 
principal duties. 

44. MONTREAL. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Les relations 
industrielles: signification et recherche, par 
Jean-Real Cardin. Montreal, 1960. Pp. 22. 

A general discussion of industrial relations 
research. 

45. PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. 
OTTAWA CHAPTER. Conference for Personnel 
Officers, March, 1960. Text of Major 
Speeches. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 44. 

Contents: The Role of the Civil Service 
Commission, by G. A. Blackburn. The Role 
of the Department of Finance in Personnel 
Administration, by H. R. Balls, D. E. Ander- 
son, J. E. E. MacLaren [and] J. B. Moore. 
The Role of the Treasury Board in Personnel 
Administration, by C. J. MacKenzie. The Role 
of the Departmental Officer in the Future, by 
L. J. Rodger. What Top Management expects 
of the Personnel Officer, by Dr. ie, 
Davidson. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income....... 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1I—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Po Man 
Canada Nfld N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labonr Force « 
IBOthSexes=cecmcc: soc cotcriacne a nevora sueccas lols 6, 454 126 448 1,816 2,376 1,114 74 
Noriculturaleeer aes iets ts sede or 690 ~ 52 130 176 298 32 
INGH=Aericuluural acter cite casi ackes 5, 764 124 396 1,686 2,200 816 542 
IMEell GS eereearcie ti te taterchertodiena crores netversreysnecetn anit: 4,801 106 346 1,361 NeAlye 836 435 
AQTICUILUTAL ».....6fge csels we sees om 15 ete 631 i 50 122 157 272 28 
Non-Agricultural?. ¢..0 oo oteie abe os bet 4,170 104 296 1,239 1, 560 564 407 
PSrimlesmeeiee te teats cachirece ne sadenes + 1,653 20 102 455 659 278 139 
Aaa igi, Reesem eect GROSS D OREO mOn be = = 19 26 - 
INon-Aericulturalecser sect tee 2 cree 1,594 20 100 447 640 252 135 
ALBA Gog Tei tetibs retin ciel Seats 6, 454 126 448 1,816 2,376 1,114 574 
LOR CALS See cote heio tees Siaratectovsios 617 13 48 217 193 104 42 
QO BA CREB' Fae ios arate vere oiete evarasatctens 829 24 61 271 269 140 64 
BOGE CATA Th avets.sierencteie aie: S syors/a-oleieii 2,954 58 182 822 1,120 497 275 
AD —Hanvearg.t.c..c at hts Sestens anne 1, 821 29 137 455 701 325 74 
Gd Years and (0 Vietwate se: lo tee eters as 2 ai 233 “3 20 51 93 48 19 
Persons with Jobs 
Alléstatuaieroups! .bGen obs oe dete oss 2 205 6, 154 111 428 1,715 2,283 1,085 532 
ILS Re Ore one OR Son Oo pm ObRee 4,553 91 327 1,278 1, 643 812 402 
Hemalestnn otek ssitetico asses ewes 1,601 20 101 437 640 273 130 
J Argel Qu DAO: IG AARON GEO HOE TerD DOR ate 682 he ay 128 174 296 31 
Non=Aericultural ss. «ciaeae scnesse «1 5,472 109 377 1, 587 2,109 789 501 
Ws WOLKeCIS chime sscheceiaersateses < 5,010 89 341 1,438 1,954 736 452 
dB SS a A ee en Seen oie 3,570 71 251 1,046 1,367 501 334 
HECTIC nag ho do anoa bes GOCOCr rec an nan 1,440 18 90 392 587 235 118 
Persons Withont Jobs and Seeking Work 
IDOLE: SEXES Sees cictels eke ates arate Hele see e's 300 15(1) 20 101 93 29 42 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
1BYey dal ee oe BAB S600 ace Bora mam OoeeOD EC 5,326 149 462 1,519 1,769 903 524 
Mises Meracrnn em ctci sieveisistereieiietersisres\© «(eve 1,070 39 101 285 330 191 124 
FLOM LES cept eter tris eeaieitis sien stare ec t= 4,256 110 361 1, 234 1, 439 712 400 





* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and neg 
work’”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANAD 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended 
June 18, 1960 


{ 











‘Totaldooking forsworncesueye |e ceuctan sete 


WithoutiGObs se: arid eicoettecccutentscreinar ote 
Uinderyi ment ainsi d cetera aoe 
(PS mMOnLhS. eae CAR oe cl eer oer 

A= G NONTOS Ys ei teeite chs eke cee Sa eee 
=I OTD HS teen es conoucner vel cea een coer 

1B =—PS' WIOMUNS eee aise he ase aia trols oman 
Oa Cl: OVE Beate e ctetee oe oot otro alee 





Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) 
328 312 
300 287 
85 — 
91 — 
62 — 
44 a 
* =. 
He = 
28 25 
* * 
20 18 


Week Ended Week Ended 
May 21, 1960 June 20, 1959 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work() 

431 416 261 247 

399 385 234 222 
75 — 61 - 

119 — de —_ 

135 oo 45 -- 
50 —_— 37 — 

* S, * — 
13 a 11 -- 
32 31 27 25 
10 10 * ie 
22 21 20 18 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column, 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals 





Trans- 

eee aS + seat 

Mont eins anu- torage 
Mining facturing and 

Communi- 

cation? 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1, 658 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1, 664 
1959—Total....} 552 5,018 1,756 

1959—May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 

Tunes eee 46.5 429.2 150.7 

Jiuliyjesee 47.2 419.0 152.9 

(Ag eee 46.4 422.7 152.6 

Septi.e.| 47.0 433.0 151.8 

Octiner 47.0 434.0 150.7 

INOWaseee 47.1 421.0 148.0 

Dee...... 46.1 419.9 142.5 

1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 140.3 

LE Opis 46.7 418.8 141.3 

March 46.7 421.2 138.7 

April 44.7 422.9 145.0 

May* 452 429.7 147.9 

Junet 46.8 434.8 150.7 








Construc- 
Forestry ister 

329 925 
By/il 1,210 
336 1,316 
271 1,336 
288 1,463 

68.5 367 








© Sele telistelous 





Quarterly Totals! 


Finance | Supple- 

Public Services | men- Totals? 
Utilities Trade |(including| tary 

Govern- | Labour 

ment) |Income 
204 1,870 }.3,211 538 13, 223 
239 2,069 | 3,546 617 14,890 
263 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996 
285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16,434 
302 2,527 | 4,821 770 Ie) PAE 
18.3 626.0 1,218.4 191.7 | 1,482.3 
oe oid 4 Aa dacal batters ieg elk deg sated eer eee 1,527.4 
ares WA eet, | on geass oecwee lore Se rd ay 505.0 
78.3 637.4 Plas 195 SLIME bo. 4 
SOOT Oo os como I CAPSS ee 549 :.'6 
Beis Sop g Sits oak ahakar edd re SA ER Oe is 54502 
77.4 661.0 | 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Me Glace See Ae ae nl eer oes ac 1,482.1 
Seog Shae calls, avec afte MERU Ka eoes teas Bae ee ete erecta 0 1c e peeves ed | ae ee nn 1,458.7 
74.7 634.7) 1,24323 | = 204.47) 14612 
srddavaicat's (6 8 all aha etapa lot aleve fg  ctet aeaite ane ats Ate ana RTO ep. Ieee ee 1,462,6 
wusneno cafe) Sctaysll a: lettbsncrel cates alll ogee ferns, ese | a eeaeenes ER ee ooeeea ee 1,486.9 
77.77 | --656.5¢) 1,297.17) 209.87) 1,532.6 
ef Leis Son 30°S: 0 la te ater ets | Mets > ieee celle, ec eal AR eee cea 1,576.8 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at June, 1960 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,866,502. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


a —————————— 


ooo OOOE™=*Q"qqjaNQqQq—eTEeTwwa SSeS oa ,«<—{—{—a=a—_— wN«RNM ao—>wWwoem=w_<3<_— 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! i. Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
ss dh Average |—_______Y__ Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly Wages and 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1055s eee ee ae 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
TQS Gets Se cis acing 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 IER 7 66.71 
AOR TM Re Pee eres etek 12206 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TOS SALE, SRG. Hee oh PROFS. 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
LOSGR Re Hee oes 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 ileal 193.3 M20 75.84 
1959 
JUNG ASA ke 123.5 212.8 171.6 (a, 08 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Tul ys BPA... An dees - lees Sil 212.4 iWAlere 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
ISUSUSt fe Mee ae. Ese tn 124.2 213.38 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 (eral 
Septem bertees.ckasttectaenr: 12506 218.3 173.0 74,30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October Vy Bes. BA: 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 Wore 77.06 
INOvem ber ees tee cee stat 121.8 DIG 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
December. ae. see s 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75,14 
1960 
JANUAY ere aie aie rote wlstornreter eles 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
MSbruaryaeee hess he ett e. 114.6 202.0 175.4 Tono0 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
IMBC RAL OME & oho ape ores ae 114.2 201.5 175.4 onad 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
Xipril SY SaN eee oa oes ates 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
IMA Veen eet wistchontomiores os 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
JUNG Tee. sae ede ss 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 





Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


TcunicaL Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 


in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area |] 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland ss: crevie was ores tn eee 121.5 106.5 117-5 66. 40 67.89 63.58 
Princesa wardhlslandsss eeu sisine vee eee eee 131.4 114.9 127.4 55.88 56.93 55.59 
NovarScotiasiinenirc66 oo: eastee tee eee. 97.3 87.4 96.0 62.26 62.71 60.55 
Ne@wiB runs wither dicacies «<6 csvsifa lot ac ce tas eee 97.7 90.0 98.0 61.37 63.20 59.73 
Québec esas eenhal aon AL ea ee 117.8 113.6 117.6 72.41 "3.38 70.69 
Ontsrion’, Gratis: te Rt iiiAts (os SE ee 119.8 117.6 121.4 78.42 78.68 i6nte 
Manito papal cate dees ccc aisaie foul eee 111.4 106.7 111.8 (AUER 71.09 70.60 
Saskatchewane: echo ess ooo ee eee 128.5 120.0 133.2 71.34 71.41 69.77 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 153.9 145.7 154.7 76.58 76.86 75.94 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 116.1 113.9 117.9 82.78 83.36 81.29 
GCanada.i. 3..S84..cccondtee, cn be ee 118.8 114.8 119.6 75.38 75.98 73.82 
Urban Areas 
Stohn shee. 6 te Sorel eenc donde tees Ree eee 132.0 121.0 plait 54.29 55.90 53.75 
Sydney. Bee ceeuk che yin h ia, deiete,, Seee ee eee 85.6 72.0 89.2 76.37 76.25 73.54 
Telefax), oe sere ede eed: En eo, 115.3 114.0 116.2 61.59 61.62 60.11 
Monctons..£.. Mike ee; se en 97.8 93.9 98.5 60.11 59.60 57.41 
Saint Johns, Skt kacth. 9. eS... bs See oo. See 100.8 100.4 95.4 60.22 60.90 57.01 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere. saa.) te eeeee eee 118.8 116.0 110.0 86.33 89.38 87.93 
Muiébees.\. fo Pee: |. ds Gis i Ree ee t12E7 109.4 110.9 63.21 63.81 61.99 
Slierbrooke, £ tts. be fue. whe. ee eee 100.5 97.4 100.5 60.85 63.75 59.70 
Shawinigan: @.bh0 cote deadie. aaa eae oo, See 104.6 101.5 97.4 81.97 83.83. 80.80 
ThreecRivers) ane. ie 9 ek ee. ee ee 116.1 110.9 117.9 68.06 68.68 67.81 
Drammondyillee-. Ges can eae ee nee 74.8 74.0 75.3 59.99 61.41 60.51 
Montreal: 3325 foie abe oe eas decree ee ee 123.6 122.3 123.9 74.49 74.74 12.80 
Ottawa—Hull teh... Roe. aa eee 124.9 121.1 125.2 69.64 69.66 68.12 
Kingston, S23 ote tier ee Uc EN ohana 111.9 108.7 111.6 ASAD 73.48 69.09 
Peterborotight..2: b....) Aue Oaks Pee 98.2 97.4 102.1 83.65 84.06 82.34 
Oshawa: teh Pt... 2 ee. Je ORE =... oe 186.8 185.3 182.5 91.03 92.36 86.87 
Toronto. so08 REL onde elise tee eo. See ee 129.9 128.9 131.0 78.81 78.82 77.19 
Hamilton 3 Berne, foe ode eee. ce eee 114.5 112.6 11237 83.12 84.44 81.96 
St! (Catharines... ..)c, emer aee 0) ee ee 110.4 109.4 113.2 83.85 85.72 84.32 
Niraigairay tis is eee er) ee ener ene! 100.5 95.8 102.7 Uh sate’ 79.17 75.33 
Brantiord. ses tak se eee eee 83.1 83.5 91.2 71.87 Teva 70.55 
Guelphys areca ac ees eet eee 1203 122.4 128.2 69.47 70.34 68.32 
Gali SA ct ar: te ee Peg ia ont ree ae Ee 115.8 113.9 111.2 67.16 67.15 66.31 
Kitcheners.. tcc. coc cee Let ee eee 121.0 120.0 119.5 71.90 71.60 69.98 
SU ary ers pees eee ee eee ee 144.7 143.1 138.8 88.44 89.76 86.53 
FAINTING Septet chic ae eee Hae ee ae ee a 94.1 91.8 93.3 68.89 68.21 65.24 
Londons scene tik ok eee, ee eee 124.4 122.2 125.6 71.87 Wee 69.94 
ATNG 22.6 crea 8 laces ae Ret sre eee 126.3 125.9 107.4 95.95 101.79 95.63 
Windsors. cnet tne Re ee en ee ee ee 79.0 77.9 82.1 87.46 86.74 84.89 
Sault: Ste. Mariongcc ste ee eee eee ee 143.2 147.3 144.0 93.16 94.32 92.28 
Gay tlie rites tee Art Lil eee ee ee eee 109.2 103.3 ibizieel 77.57 76.18 75.76 
Winnipeg ioe". se eee teenie. te Saree a ath Se ee 111.8 108.5 110.5 68.25 68.09 67.30 
Regina i: ae oe eke: ee Ee, oe 133.9 128.2 137.1 68.61 68.85 66.62 
Saskatoons: fe tcc hoe oe ees cone Oe cee Loos 133.3 137.4 67.53 67.27 67.55 
CID ON TORS aoe nett ro EN hee RG eS 186.5 179.5 188.3 71.83 72.45 71.47 
Calon 0728. he seen 2 ee en es. a 169.0 165.0 168.2 72.65 72.45 71.68 
Vancouverieet on). cee eae co a ee eereiee es on 114.7 114.3 anltsye 81.34 81.50 79.52 
Victoria ses %y: cl det eee ee oe ee 111.0 T2E7 114.8 74.17 74.86 72.95 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sources: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 





and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry ee RCE SE Eee eS 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1960 1960 1959 1969 1960 1959 
| ek ce | Coe ele ee sare |e | ee | eee 
$ $ $ 

MAMINg........... 00sec eee eee eee eee e cere eee re nee e es 118.1 113.4 123.3 93.62 94. 22 89.37 
Metalhmmning ess c sist genres ei rete eels tre en 137.9 136.6 141.3 95.65 95.64 91.45 
(SG mo OO eee ree: Bikes cee ome mee creed oF 74.0 72.6 73.9 76.65 (aR 72.30 
@ther metal ps. oan ae a seat os 0015 oo sce hems 9 viate. 6 197.5 196.3 204.2 102.29 102.64 97.92 
ELUTE RE We eI ceo cs ye bo scaiie Sie we ae names eearae 82.1 74.2 91.9 94.55 95.99 89.99 
Goal... ces ce cseecs cree es ben eee nese ecb eee scenes 40.9 32.5 48.0 74.34 69.97 69.18 
Oilland natural Casietece siicuclc sewwiwice cies ieee 259.4 253.6 264.4 108.26 110.35 104. 84 
INTOTININC HALE er ctelee slate ore Sete invers ais cnn, sale! iets ie lecenetes Ney 123.4 BIR) 82.42 84.02 78.29 
Manufacturing fiac...0 2-2 ctor ie es aeeeh eset 110.6 168.9 111.7 77.83 78.40 76.20 
Murable SOOdS sae acces cee wisn ono om lnle oe = oletele.« 116.0 114.6 117.8 83.40 84.27 81.72 
Non-durablersoods: sac-c5 eet. sels seer er - 105.9 104.1 106.4 72.67 72.94 71.01 
HoodsanGwpeveragesescndetmests © stile eee > ier - 112.9 107.3 112.7 70.46 70.3 68.90 
Meat productsivii..d..:: rites esses sete een crnns 137.2 132.7 140.5 79.58 78.54 78.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 84.5 78.3 82.9 63.01 65.08 61.21 
Grainumilliproducts....4: teas sess a eel rt: - 103.8 102.5 103.8 75.58 1.27 72.61 
Bread and other bakery products.............--- 125 110.5 109.3 67.23 66.09 66.68 
Mistillediandamalt) laquorse..4... 06 ec teeters sae - 103.8 99.0 107.5 94.18 93.04 88.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+++2-++6: 78.0 TREES 86.3 78.49 Hier! 75.75 
Rab ber producussmes sce eich ates voices eleetetnn = iter. 102.7 103.7 106 8 79.45 79 95 79.79 
Deathernproducts .cecncat ce stis aati erie = ties 80.8 Slit 88.6 49.31 50.48 50.74 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............+-++- 87.1 87.7 95.3 46.55 47.48 48.11 
Textile products (except clothing)...............++ ee 76.8 80.1 61.91 62.26 60.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........-..- 70)2 68.6 75.6 57.91 59.18 55.08 
Wigan Gites. eanceanecaoonn do anos sneednesEe oon 60.9 60.5 59.7 58.15 57 88 57.89 
Synthetic textiles and silk..........-.....+...5: 83.5 83.4 82.0 69.01 68 62 66.52 
Clothing (textile and fur).........0-+-.00+sse-ceees 88.1 88.7 91.2 47.05 48 55 47.03 
IN ential tard uivelins cag7aamon Uo onOneagone .oo.c0G 90.4 89.1 93.4 45.76 47.20 45.94 
VWiomenstclothine ep eem an ner ola ee alse siseri sets 92.8 96.1 93.7 48.48 50.36 48.56 
nite FOOUS yom cisieieievstashersieis ee picieisinaislele susie eels “rere 70.1 7A aah 77.8 47.05 47.92 46.12 
Wood products. <2. 605 occa es b ene ere e en nec eens 105.9 100.7 109.6 65. 66 67.72 65.64 
Saw,and planing mills... 65... 2. 55----00 ease: 108.0 101.0 113.2 67.37 70.34 67.58 
AED TANSTIGT Cae. eine eae eos ernie teolionsl 65) ans oe latins hi etede.< 110.3 109.2 111.6 63.92 64.48 63.34 
@thermwoodsproducts, .. 422s es wea ce ee ee ose c 87.7 83.5 89.0 59 95 60.79 59.45 
Paper products. .cc..2 + 0g ees see esis sees ese eels 180 120.8 123.2 89.79 89.92 88.85 
Pulp and paper mills,........220.sseeeeecccecnes 124.8 121 124.6 96.50 96.75 95.34 
Other paper products............--+.2seseceeser- 121.1 120.0 119.4 73.29 73.47 71.74 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.4 124.1 120.4 84.91 85.11 82.77 
Tronlan des tee pro WCbs) me eits ec cieisialsi-1-eleverelavaie® -i-ler>= 108.8 108.9 110.2 87.65 88.35 86.2 
Agricultural implements............--++eeee sere 76.7 79.2 82.0 90.12 88.76 89. 40 
Fabricated and structural steel.............--.55 156.9 151.4 168.1 87.17 89.71 87.32 
ela nelemareranclub@Ols mee daceles cathe. aie este ile a= 102.4 102.4 98.2 79.55 79.29 T18 
Heating and cooking appliances............-..--: 96.2 97.5 105.9 76.89 75.30 74.04 
NinondcAs tine se, peo ade aac oe ase: ore tree daten- 92.4 ears 100.4 82.61 84.41 81.88 
Machinery—Industrial..............--++eee eee: 119.4 119.4 117.0 84.9 85.38 3.76 
Primary iron and steel..............++eeceeeeees 123.5 125.4 119.0 98.55 100.80 98.16 
Sheetmmetaliproductse, sarees cates so cre ciensierit al 109.8 106.6 110.9 87.30 86.3 84.83 
Transportation equipment........-...- eee eres ee ees 11820 112 9 115.9 89.03 89.79 86.54 
UM eaa hn EHO OE ESINA sgn 1 oon So neaceonOn On 4o00 5or 242.9 239.2 263.2 92.59 94.23 88.07 
IMRonHore aye Niel le Mee ae e Ain Rae MO ca Aio oan noom as: Jot 115.3 115.6 shila 100.02 99.65 98.30 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............- 110.0 109.3 114.9 87.00 88.61 85.07 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.6 64.6 70.8 80.27 80.13 79.14 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........-....+++: 136.0 139.1 133.8 80.95 82.64 79,46 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-+.+-+++--- 130.7 128.6 126.5 87.86 88.91 84.85 
PANINI PLOGUCUS: «aise eo akaleie etic uletnsiem violet 146.1 141.7 137.8 85.27 84.44 81.86 
Brass and copper products............-.+----++- 103.7 102.8 112.2 83.55 84.16 79.70 
Smelting and T6HNING. 1c... e cee wc see ene sees 153.8 151.0 142.4 94.53 96.43 92.65 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............-.+-+. 134.7 134.6 134.4 84.35 84.13 81.80 
Heavy electrical machinery.........-...-+--+++- 108.0 108.0 1108 91.68 91.97 88.52 
Telecommunication equipment..............+++- 214.6 210.9 207.1 82.57 82.68 79.10 
Non-metallic mineral products..........000++++++- 144.8 139.0 146.1 80.87 79.67 79.31 
Glaveprowucisempen ener foe rte iidcc emer 93.6 92.7 104.1 75.86 74.78 73.62 
Glass and glass products...........+--+-++++-+ ASD 150.7 152.3 76.71 76.83 73.19 
Products of petroleum and coal............+++++-+: 139.6 13570 141.2 116.75 117.09 113.81 
Retroleumaare finin os 2. ties. ae sens tte le 142.3 138.9 143.2 117. 82 117.86 114.82 
@henmucali products. 0.) scceeuniemee ce saa ae re 134.2 133).2 127.3 90.36 90.18 85 68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.1 119.8 119.3 79.86 79.98 75.85 
Acids, alkalis and salts......../.:.--++2++22-000 155.4 149.9 142.6 102.13 102. 3 97.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........- 130.1 129.4 125.3 69.17 69.67 68.04 
Constructions a ee ee oo ae ee Cleisien nae rele 129.9 111.0 133.0 77.59 79.86 17.96 
Building and general engineering..........----+++++ 123.5 109.6 131.7 84.30 87.54 84.94 
Highways, bridges and streets..........--++++.++- 140.3 GBS) 135.1 67.91 67.71 66 99 
Electric and motor transportation............+-+++- 132.6 130.9 129.2 80.16 80.18 78.04 
UR in nd poeed Gee oe soe oboe saneoeean armannne. ccc 143.3 140.1 138.7 52.89 53.58 50.23 
ihlotels and restallvants....0cse sees cies ns ese 130.5 126.0 127.9 41.15 41.21 39.87 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........--++-- 116.2 115.3 114.8 46.76 47.83 46.11 
Industrial composite. ..............05: cece eee eee 118.8 114.8 119.6 715.38 75.98 73.82 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also availabe whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

i? May April May May April May 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Newigundilartd:, SEt....4-.0 Sat: .4. 8 268. 41.6 42.5 39.7 1.58 1.61 1.58 
INGV BPS CORE BF fi. tas B nde sce Ab ees 41.1 41.0 41.5 1.56 1.57 1.53 
NewADIUNSWAGIER «0... 5<.cMs Rison. b ot lhe « 41.3 41.4 42.4 1.56 1.59 1.47 
BOC eet a SO: Ae Ae i 9 An 40.5 41.3 41.8 1.61 1.60 1.54 
OREATIO . . daarabaiae Se jou Bo kes <6 hoc gees: 40.2 40.4 41.0 1.88 1.89 1.82 
Manitoba 4,.ad- deb «40: eee so ks BRE 39.7 39.5 40.7 1.68 1.68 1.66 
Saskatchewan, .at..:. 4. 88.a--« £... eee 39.5 39.5 40.7 1.90 1.91 1.87 
Aliporta(t)).. Gat ep dco BS. dite 2 hoa eRe 39.6 39.4 40.5 1.89 1.89 1.84 
British Columbia) 4... .¢5.92..- hp. ee. 37.3 38.0 38.8 2.16 2.15 2.08 

















(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norte:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











SSS ——e—e—e—e—eESESEoaoaooEoaoaoaEEEESe—ee=eSeaaaaaaa ee et 


*Industry 


Average Weekly Average Hourly 








IU EVNU OS” aap ee ed GOED eas S 8 DONO Gos urate 


IN Grisinve talaa see inertia sta sete c sys ateteusisas 
Manufacturing: feb... cn a. eee catenins: 
DurableseoOU Stee ei ae cick ie tanto teint sic etek 
INionedura bleicood Saami tiie le nitrate 
Hoodland bevieragesin.c -- coset nee. eye e/a or 
Mea ben noc Custis oh ce ch cttets oc crde i) erreana « 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
(Go nin saanilll jayteveWhleieh os Sole WA oA ano donuee oe 
Bread and other bakery products..........- 
MD stallecdaltanionse-- tek ects. ciela< tee: 
Neely ltcniartio8 4 SOB Geec ann npopeeaaaosonc 
Tobacco and tobacco products............---- 
IR polo mgoReyektloust ~Bopocquan spe hospue sooo oUuS 
gentler PLOCUCUSHE Mertens croeta tet-t-icaororie teers 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
@thenlesuien products praecetirasiss ce ocr cl- 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Wigo len) OO Camere asides lo cis aralere ai ctetars 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............:.. 
Cloworine (Rexamikerrinel ite), gun cacn cece sooo pe 
INISIKEE Gets oadocadaan obese suecdneUsor 
\yigoraavanies felonies Hoo 5a Aoe ooooagseaseanodds 
Ikaria faoreelsy SS Sgn e debacle sen ap cudbooaomee 
*Woodmroductsan. | -cmiex iti eae gets «cin oraats 
SFryye chatolollshabunled saanUMlS}s hei ar wadoeadbeouo or 
JUnit OL CaS Benes oetns un Out eeneencloor 
Ofherwoodmproducts.ceseret ease eel 
JE OETE TROTTER ad AS Salone See Ran an damede 
Pulntandspaperm mills 44% 2c taestelete. wer or erees 
Othempapersproductseesecss. asel- ester 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 
*irontanu stee] products, seskrat.-'es aval tartare 
Agricultural implements..............+...++ 
Fabricated and structural steel............- 
Hardware and tools... aces cle eie stare = 
Heating and cooking appliances............- 
NTONKCASUINGS Hs emeee eae evils as eaeslss 
Machinery—Industrial.....:......<...-..0-% 
IPpimMaryalnOonsancas veel aren rricy-t ele isiers- valet 
Sheepmnaetalaprociuctsmmmrse attire: teraetl airs 
*Transportation equipment..............-...- 
ATrersak bial Ca palbs ho mei sates eidtetetes ols cial« ier => 
Motorsvehicless pon cs-erscnia ree irre sere ties: 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............--- 
*Non-ferrous metal products............-++++- 
Alii | pLOGUCtS. cee stack eietsts clolehsioivietst ateter- 
Brass and copper products............+-+055: 
Smelting andere tning mer seer ttc ieee arate 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
NGESY Ree eaten leah erties viene ciara ols sass 
Warerandsca bleucmap sc cite ct rieieisidets settee: 
Miscellaneous electrical products.......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 
(hag joroehnerse us gesasuns boca: Suos pores luck 
Glass and glass products................--- 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-- 
@henvical products 0c. 6 ae ane dee a tada- 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 
Aes alkalismandisalts. sact-jatde a sh seria ela 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 
Constriiction re bnt 5. isc ake oda oers- 
Building and general engineering............-- 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-. 
Electric and motor transportation............ 
Services. cect ea tees REAR Ae 
Hotels andimestatramts. neem st «ss lecle sees free 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


Average Weekly 
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Wages 
é Apr. | May 
1960 1959 
$ $ 
87.37 83.41 
90.78 87.11 
69.96 66.81 
98.58 94.47 
17.52 75.96 
66.36 68.05 
91.92 89.29 
80.60 76.11 
72.37 79.90 
79.21 77.12 
65. 60 64.63 
64.47 63.93 
73.97 75.80 
55.50 51.85 
70.77 68.78 
60.77 60.49 
78.62 75.11 
87.54 84.77 
72.06 69.92 
74.11 74.95 
45.01 46.74 
42.38 44 37 
50.93 62.31 
55. 84 53.94 
54.62 50.18 
52.48 53.50 
61.52 59.30 
43.16 42.02 
42.86 42.01 
44.76 42.83 
42.38 41.44 
64.63 63.14 
68.47 66.17 
59. 46 58.90 
55.62 55. 43 
83.93 83.53 
90.21 89.68 
66.81 65.57 
85.28 83.39 
84.08 82.44 
83.37 85.97 
82.54 80.60 
Woe 72.74 
70.01 70.04 
80.76 78.27 
80.13 79.00 
97.30 94,58 
81.51 80.54 
84.90 81.87 
87.22 79.44 
94.13 93.25 
84.05 80.88 
77.85 77.41 
81.18 78.09 
83.55 79.55 
75.22 71.38 
78.35 74.54 
91.05 87.68 
73.78 72.45 
82.96 80.40 
67.23 64.93 
73.59 72.40 
82.40 83.16 
69.03 68.10 
74.45 75.44 
68.63 68.88 
72.76 69.78 
104.10 | 105.28 
79.65 75.20 
60.52 58.28 
92.08 88.55 
60.78 59.10 





TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
By yenee Average Average = |——-————_____—___ 
Period W. a Hourly Weekly Average | Corfsumer |_ Average 
P ° We 2 Harnings Harnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
er ee Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Monthly Average 1959................... 40.9 1.72 70.41 168.7 126.5 133.3 
Last Pay Period in: 

19597 Junees Fit tie Shaken cet heck 41.0 i e2 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
July settled Bee ced 40.8 lara 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
INURE te ate ee ee ee 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
September. |. fa4..iceeche 41.2 1.72 TANG} 170.4 127 134.1 
Octobere acs sto ce etel oak: 41.3 1.74 71.68 Tiyilayys 128.0 134.1 
iINovemberay a sea... seek ae 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
Decembersn ce ees debs ee 40.8* 1.78 (tiga alse? 127.9 133.9 
EUGO JBNUATY Scale Ala, aera e 40.7 1eU 71.89 172.2 127.5 135.1 
Risbruary: atc. beeen oe 40.4 ua 71.49 NALS) 127.2 134.7 
Mareht Se er taatsedc netimean 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 126.9 135.9 
‘April, ae. Oe i Ova. . teed 1 40.5 1.79 BHT 173.4 127.5 136.0 
Mayr(t) ko. ae) Sed: GARR 40.1 1.79 7A Yi glaze 127.4 134.8 





Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Scource: Form U.I.C. 757) 
SSSSsSsSsSSaSSS9SaaSasananansaasasasgang 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 














Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
August 1eLO be Tea acto oot cee 12,124 12,902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
August gt Css Ye ae ae ee See OP 18,363 16,665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Augsut De tlO SG Sean ates tee ok 38,195 19, 636 57,831 105, 417 69, 272 174, 689 
August LL ODT. Baoan. 4c eRe ce 20, 837 14, 060 34, 897 171,765 84, 581 256, 346 
August L BLO D 8s adn oat ee. 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252,853 119, 157 372,010 
August 11959) Fees eee 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106, 965 292, 492 
September 1.61959). ae) ee 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172, 417 96,074 268, 491 
October 11059. Wat are ke 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
iINovember t, 1950°) faassen tl” 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December 1,°1959)...29,0.).05.2...) 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137, 855 502, 886 
ganuary LeLoo0 sae ow <u. ame be 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Rebriarys ialO60. ene ane 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March iL OLOGO) 5 Seka ee, Be 8,431 10, 676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April DSPLOGO) oer. ae eee ean ee 10, 402 11, 8380 PPK Y 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May 1 GLO G0): Feeds. 55, see 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581, 558 174, 874 756, 432 
June LPOG. Se. SP 21/72 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542, 424 
July 1 SLOGOT ¢. Cee. a ee 175227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August 1, L960) Btn seeetes ee 14, 714 12,594 27,308 242, 582 128, 062 370, 644 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
{ Figures revised 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 
1960 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 





Industry Male Female Total May 31 June 30 
960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 863 1,383 2, 246 — 153 + 1,091 
BOLOSUrY cere see ge os eek oe ee tes scleip we acestate's 4,764 6 4,770 + 204 + 3,699 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 619 56 675 — 568 + 50 
MetaleMiningtatrccn ces cher seers cine taste 6 mae och 349 22 371 — 264 - 68 
Fuels......... coh CERT One ary es ewe einen 158 19 177 | — 178 | + 101 
Non-Metal (Mining) cacstttecnaia cee sit cle cise cash 80 1 81 —- 56 + 15 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 7 2 9 ~ 6 _ 5 
Prospecting 35 TORI CIREERATS HIRI. PISIOS. ICID. po Le OG 25 12 37 = 64 a it 
Manufacturim gestae ss cine ccse ates ccs eles ce ccciceles 2,870 1,860 4,730 — 834 — 957 
Roodstand Beveragesi. sco set cle se sei eae sis atele 308 360 668 + 74 + 133 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................+- 6 5 11 0 — 9 
Rub ber Products. cue canine the oc aae bstetee ore ccdies ster 13 9 22 _ 16 - 39 
WeathersProducts: Sona caiank tere srsiamiaistetteiere:s sl e:21 ete 49 106 155 + 8 _ 20 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 78 133 211 _ 2 - 69 
Glothing (textile.and lur)esse.cen ce cee oeceeee cee 90 563 653 — 181 — 347 
Wood Productsic te ot aoe ae ene oe ens, state os ccs e ehere 236 44 280 _ 85 — 202 
Paper PrOduCctsn. seco de same Ne omits ee stele cen «ote. 235 58 293 + 116 + 107 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 129 93 222 — 51 —- 44 
iron andpsteel broductswtein css sen cetice. = cen 469 129 598 — 112 — 266 
PEranspontation Ls QUIpMeNnteehs. ccs ctlee # «cle oe <fas 467 45 512 = ils} _ 85 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..........0..-esssee- 139 44 183 - 90 _ 43 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 252 76 328 — 177 — 79 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 91 31 122 _ 41 — 28 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 26 12 38 — 32 —_ 12 
Chemicals ProductSs..eeaacss oot + coe es see 202 79 281 — 185 + 77 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 80 73 153 =- 47 - 31 
Constructiomicc sors co hoc sce See eae a Siti be co aielstegs 1,784 101 1,885 + 55 — 246 
General Contractors. t temctiecs oss tests cf sess cles eral 63 1,334 + 34 _ 55 
Special Trade Contractorsi.:....-...0.-...--206. 513 38 551 -b 21 — 191 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 789 295 1,084 — 622 ~ 48 
PP rANSPOLes tlON cnserericvters eee ewes cele soy tthee 6 clove ezoietats 654 108 762 — 306 _ 3 
Storage: eeer cos cee ere Oe Se aie cote ahs aia sre aters 21 18 39 - 2 — 18 
Communications nese o cee eee ee eee 114 169 283 — 314 —- 27 
Public Utility Operation........................66. 105 56 161 — 49 +- 56 
UW I [shies pete cle eH ISRCR CRAG RATER AS CR are TCaCaS CCRT 1,765 2,440 4,205 — %86 — 329 
Wihrolessiletnae tte erence tere tec oem eee wtera cece ons sua tcrare ts 599 532 1,131 — 218 — 141 
Re Lerten aie este seen etree ees tetaia ts fo roicts etoreveiccocust schol 1,166 1,908 3,074 — 568 — 188 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 654 677 1,331 — 309 + 29 
Service eee eerie Sli ee eiee chlo cine are ests 3,146 9,027 12,173 — 3,429 — 1,236 
Community or eublic Service: neasen tse ie sale ce 559 2,168 DTPA — 404 + 469 
Government Service er eeee eine et cect carn ce ote 1,327 606 1,933 — 761 + 252 
Recreation SenviCOuy tcc ce tee ne cierto le sicrerereracactes 94 7 172 - 37 — 123 
Business  SeLVICC Meera tations en civeine aie on reece 588 400 988 - 88 — 283 
Personal SenviCe ncn steer cree eras loli fistels oe seiatrs 578 5,775 6, 353 — 2,139 — 1,551 
GRAND TOTALS Perec aiinc ot ere stone sie eeteie es 17,359 15,901 33, 260 — 6,491 -+- 2,109 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1960(*) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group sO 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... Qulue 1, 834 4,006 6,423 1,897 8,320 
Clerical Workersh.n. ace cee ce eee ieee he es 3,441 4,616 16,025 48, 937 64, 962 
Sales (Workers soset scree aati. tla cleleehs 1,244 1,114 2,358 6,729 16,074 22,803 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,378 6,576 7,954 24,626 20,393 45,019 
DOHMEN SAG toe sti aertats ctdbternca uote cette dll, eerpee eres re 5 965 2 967 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log).. 981 i230 gale 2,956 - 930 3, 886 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........ 8,827 1,140 9,967 114, 471 21,314 135, 785 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

TOBACCO) Miers eae ener cee 70 OD, 92 1,013 595 1,608 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 95 750 845 Oy 2oL 13, 436 16, 667 
Lumber and lumber products........ 4. G00R eee acccet ee 4,606 10,942 129 11,071 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 94 16 110 1,083 483 1,566 
Leather and leather products........ 26 65 91 1,139 1,158 2,297 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Zhe BR. «aes see 12 452 37 489 
Metalworking csi aceretac sci cue 541 22 563 14, 837 1,167 16, 004 
ilectrical 2 eme.: .esoae perenne 171 11 182 3, 034 47 4,181 
Transportation equipment........... AL 13 aR RRC 2 2,002 53 2,055 
I Deob heh eee AY So mats aieechand static crrtars PAU BE eRe OC 203 1; OCLs seen. ce sere 1,561 
Wonstructiony.. Sssne tee ee ee 838 9 847 26, 847 4 26, 851 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 493 g 502 18, 880 140 19,020 
Communications and public utility... JOM RGieceh. acer 26 621 5 626 
Wrade/and services. .e: kes neon 235 179 414 4,268 1,657 5,925 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 1, 241 39 1,280 I Ply 1,009 18, 226 
Foremen ase tees ate eal omete ele SiauiG, ook 99 18 117 2,193 281 2,474 
PA pprentiCes aes waco cee Teer LOMA cess carer 75 Spl 13 5, 164 

UnskillediWorkers,.. scnseseeeiee ee cer 1,445 539 1,984 86,524 22,389 108, 913 
HOOCsandstODaCCOs. eee Eee eo ce 26 164 190 2,429 4,538 6, 967 
Lumber and lumber products........ 162 1 163 7,506 361 7, 867 
Metalworking), 2. s<.45 RRR Ba.) sh 88 6 94 6,306 670 6,976 
Construction) sac fee ene (8) 1s suse ae oe 653 BOs 2 olieecencu ae 35, 729 
Other unskilled workers............. 516 368 884 34,554 16, 820 51,374 

GRAND TOTAL............. 17,227 15,875 33,5102 258, 719 131,936 390, 655 





(!) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


1 | a eee SS 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 30, June 2, July 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 
1 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Newioundlan dvciicciancttacdon waceniceeee 283 276 419 7,888 17,816 7,773 
Ormer Brook ge 40; oe eet eee. 24 32 19 Ole 4,324 1,915 
Cran cits seem. sees tueerrm un ecrot <i: 4 6 4 632 1,365 595 
SS Ut) ONAN Sis pes cite srercudss Pee osisieue okioe 255 238 396 4,883 12,127 5,263 
Prince Edward Island................. 430 241 217 1,474 2,392 1,470 
Gharlottetownees, ....... Mens shee hele 302 139 154 769 1,445 795 
SimMIMersidewn saacm dace hook se 128 102 63 705 947 675 
Nova Scotlansset.4..5 cc4ccteee pandas $13 992 913 13,463 20,670 12,717 
PATA OLS LartWeee 0x5 sh, et Oavarn oo clononn 35 27 9 669 1,146 607 
IBTId CeWiA FON gs tas aoat se ee samen: 28 38 26 810 1,220 578 
BU LAT ER Xede so Ma Me ase hs: <A Gro spec aPo aie 466 466 510 4,382 5,660 3,896 
Reis. IQ | eee a ee ee ee ns ie: Or Oe 225 693 pA 
entivill es Rees ose icyecd ole  wecreteteoe hiss 192 277 193 1,044 2,044 867 
EVE POO MES pions sists Met oda oes 13 17 5 285 498 261 
INewaGlaszowirs: cts teen cae 57 38 38 1,205 Pe Oe 1,695 
iS) Obenaped ap UL oR rg Ness ee a eae te LAS ||, ee ee, Le | ee a, 368 821 700 
RAC DETER Gyorsicl te SEI IEREIe Es kgm a ae 28 28 52 3,005 3,472 2,560 
TRAV C ee SASF COO EOD Otto. eee oe 44 50 15 735 1,251 612 
arm out nee ccs eeicaseats 49 51 65 735 1,592 720 
New Brunswick....................... 1,427 1,514 734 12,129 21,665 12,322 
Bathurst .eeeyadcos <4 actives aeeccho: 8 15 4 919 3,236 824 
(arp bellGonk so s.cidei Mes. en ess 306 485 29 1,126 2,427 et ie 
Tdmininedstomere.cn. sakes en ooks.- 84 136 15 641 1,266 683 
POU CEUCT OU ar fou. he BO hanes hs « 150 172 171 1,125 1,952 iepal 
Wb Gey Rote, ce i: At, 2 eee ee a 162 93 24 544 469 537 
Mion CHOSE occured ns etn aetacr eas 351 283 224 3,014 4,320 2,425 
BN eVGA SE Seta Noi, 2 Boer ais, < sickoiacs, xcs 1 1 1 1,129 2,525 1,127 
ain dg eOMNEAD, ois, aha dei Mere se are above 220 218 218 2,394 2,647 2,405 
Sires tepheneey te s.cctec merges oc 96 29 14 630 1,261 801 
DH USSE Meme Sameera crue dacM clkiac cat a. 42 28 Bi ~ 169 422 237 
WiDOdStOCKE ERS. «<<< te sthtts hey oe ah. 7 54 7 438 1,140 575 
CACY Sn Fe ks ee ee Oe) ee 9,818 12,096 6,859 117,125 182,051 94,199 
GAIA Si hi-chee MOP x sicle ws, ok PRUNES cate sea. co 13 1 28 2,301 1,455 
IAS eStOs het Me cars. «ditt ec Maciek os 1 5 21 334 579 305 
Baie Comeadts tec. 7s. senae 235 Hy La | eee 351 GLO te. ee 
(Rea whaimoisee” caspase: 24 15 44 750 1,116 641 
IB}VG ahivul atta), Seana pip ods Soeoneadee 96 138 46 580 1,055 533 
(SAUSAPSCA MMe ee sah: we ee 415 62 244 1,007 2,602 853 
Whandiler Iie ts oooh ere eee had 4 25 13 247 1,497 282 
Bieber in bcalis «le Reman Oa. oy eee eae 391 105 109 1,455 1,964 1,610 
Wowansivillgee.:c sf Peet eiee n es 58 SO) sta s  eniecenere 296 SOUS* tate eee oe ac 
Mol benwisee ros. 2b tee sane eine 5 9 194 10 732 1,967 743 
PM RunTMoOncdville....sc eee ee 19 31 24 1, 680 2,251 1,386 
AAT AT eee ao niches see ta sisceerens 76 57 50 661 706 631 
MOrest Vile Medoi< cs:cicto ste Meuclvc cow on 346 442 297 242 1,091 548 
ASDC eer c ciara Stone Sekotercitre, bi ccomians 9 2 13 287 1,489 290 
Girvan Vai tele aeicts, aetna nei cent. 21 95 35 1,254 1,608 831 
JEUNE Se bs Aes Me! een Nee 43 66 83 2,159 2,513 1,618 
OMG ULC rds: See pectte oi siais, divs Momo tos snes s 106 167 88 2No20 3,941 2,016 
JOR GUIERG; caeees «+ More des Ae as sce ces 52 62 30 1,443 2,347 1,375 
Isachuterseeees eed ete ee eens 14 16 29 622 819 471 
sag Mial bate oe. aso macs cas str 9 46 11 495 1,646 487 
NOD AT TVG ts - sear ges iim Saree 2), MR a 1,643 1,036 166 503 900 592 
LEVIS ee ee es Sok LY. Se ers 3 92 1,922 3,785 1,534 
OWISe Vie; Maras cates wont es 16 33 20 703 997 794 
IN eWfe yeahs Rak.) 8 ik ARN BON ics. Aaa ee 10 24 2 460 423 311 
Man IWa Ki gee icc ..cewntette Rates chee 69 157 33 355 775 250 
IMATANGS Pea tones tae teen oe 22 364 29 464 2,976 592 
Mécantic nec acs. ante ss oecd ee 3 10 13 386 887 415 
Mont-Waunerne. cee ees 23 29 18 465 926 360 
iMontmarn yen we... See me ae oe 7 15 20 724 2,142 572 
IMONErGAL: MeN acccica shoe tite as camen ate 3,016 4,747 3,276 51,607 66,477 39,600 
INewaRichmonds..c.acemetr cena: 124 64 11 476 1,734 397 
IROrt= Allie (ae Fn. Sas meats ices 11 35 4 335 1,093 368 
Quebec Beer bc ae me ass oor 594 703 609 8,118 11,665 7,093 
AV IIMOUSKT Mette & cccetdc soe tily aes vis ert ok 247 139 45 1,526 3,961 1,309 
Jatin yeme ltt BO} enn Rend oescoor ate 65 160 37 1,543 4,817 876 
Ho bervailiseets oe acct ott occ trwiannt os 101 172 30 906 1,904 819 
ROU VAs fearon. o «eh aRMOn oie na hy 52 50 42 2,580 4,831 1,860 
DLC CA TALNONS hoon te. eee nee. 42 79 100 283 817 308 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 57 82 2 629 965 473 
Stes Eherésosay . Shee a te claserate 39 46 23 1,32 2,096 933 
Ste Ely acinthe-- saan. er eee 48 174 52 1,692 2,338 1,420 
eh cient Seed ee MON aeet e OM e SC e 51 47 82 1,794 2,304 1,290 
Ste rom Gena. cs oan aa ee nee 98 81 86 eee p 1,747 789 
Bent 1 les nae ves gcse. ee 275 354 167 1,527 2,573 864 
SHA WINIG Ato ree ats 4 ahr ee m0) | ie 22 2,262 4, 803 2,403 
Sherbrooken. osc cote. - sees 186 283 199 3,607 4,131 3,089 
DOT Ole instr isc kaon hee eee 37 56 ie 1 sit : eit 1 pee 
AU hetiord Minesi yada de. «0 0ceaee« 54 59 ay 
RUTOIS=LUEVICLCS SEE crc fire gee Give cc ities 126 173 191 3,428 3,347 2,508 
971 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
ee 











Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office : = a Le a eee 
(4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 30, June 2, July 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 
1960 1960 959 196 1960 1959 
ebec—Cont’d. 
ae Valid’ Ori peeeew.s cc teeter te eel sicvers eres 36 28 23 1,616 2,537 1,185 
Walley ficldsemenacsrirdect me sieerctelctets a= 21 26 21 1,555 2,358 1222 
Wictoriavaillossceriire dsc te ee eters tiers 33 35 21 1,510 2,173 974 
Ville St® Georgesijasetcccee sree 5 ot 617 1,013 83 1,285 geal 950 
Ontarlosc: Montene see lee. crea aes 9,118 10,441 10,804 145,466 176,371 107,391 
FA TNPILORee ecto ree ssisie dareeeres eee erei sere 17 77 10 192 232 90 
BATTIO sc Mamet relents aoisieeciiiaeicencns: 14 58 32 1,077 1,342 857 
Belleville 46 Do 41 1,335 1,945 1,087 
Bracebridge dace scwictereie ce sels sieVerei 187 177 323 446 955 355 
Brampton seers gece ciscsroeines clelee e's eles 21 36 43 1,394 1,283 1,810 
IBrantiord terete ste ten eatieleis eb e's 65 116 iil 3,178 3,055 1a 
Brock villeweee. ree ates merce ce cise 19 35 36 422 496 299 
Carleton Place....... SOI Ape 1 5 13 137 192 121 
(Chatham re sete: cee deieieions sate erar 62 60 159 1,966 2,450 1,370 
Coboure saeco ie eemetteticins 1c 93 59 22 731 876 399 
(Collin ewOOG Boece sleeker isle ocho 21 ; 18 41 438 417 604 
Cornwallmee i fenccs der teeter sis etre 119 134 109 2,430 3,350 1,924 
ESLViot) Liaise tee ate stereioraso eter slaeis ors «a0; 74 63 109 364 419 537 
Rend Nats. ccae oeondo Odo ona oe acd aoe 23 16 15 327 548 329 
Morb. ran Ces ics e:sinicis/oiselclensiels ese. ousuelens 24 60 31 307 467 231 
Mort: Williams. -ccmteeoeee melee fers 93 106 135 1,328 1,944 1,161 
(Chie SEAR pinicido Geno ottatc: HOmeruiotra 122 102 110 1,134 1,226 800 
(Ganano qe sete co. « saber tehehe oes ecole. sie 20 40 11 168 224 147 
Goderich iaaeccecciacas Sacieiiistelers oss 35 25 46 379 374 251 
Guelplie saiveaerctsrsrecacrste cketoe stsveresce 56 31 54 1}939 2,183 1,119 
ELL tonbeete vetoes kee meeiiaiec sis ss? 840 811 837 11,620 13 ,556 7,483 
Haw kesbttyncseesctrtro eerie, ©. cite 16 15 13 752 631 685 
IA pPUSkKASIN These. 11s. teiteteeaorcicis.+ eeu: 127 186 37 926 1,370 693 
LEG 910) esto Aen Ae eet Uetoac tio Coon oe 37 56 36 329 483 311 
eau WO IGE oa doanoose rocoo ano AnGor er 111 168 116 1,619 2,065 1,260 
dcirkland ake. .cscesetene cst. 60 70 80 896 1,330 805 
TRAtChener sees. cerieieve siete eels ols eyehoie oie 110 102 193 2,060 2,047 1,165 
eA MIN FON vette eiclalepseeretoettisiel= =< sicic 52 60 25 1,094 1,151 4 
I PNVOEE RE he CoS b od Gee Oo occ A Db ee 10 11 23 399 415 328 
Mois tO wells septs raiecore ci-lchatereee cue deeeiers) ential « 27 28 19 218 859 129 
ION GON fas ee sree eeiee Geass. 524 603 656 4,250 5,001 2,929 
Tong Branchs, jecteeites feisie cas 272 209 298 3,602 3,360 2,786 
Midland ae die ee eta lets cas seusvspeo. 30 30 31 379 516 322 
ING PANGG yn. Hemtrcde: ie cois.cf se MRMeRe o10' woe tres 14 10 4 254 518 233 
INewmarketee-m. cee toca cee 38 41 79 1,187 1,687 795 
INiagaral Malls $2... cevstetec tents nies sieves ce 53 60 144 1,406 1,900 1,595 
INort iB a yjiemites cise sterseteletalaiele siele eer 27 42 15 1,386 1,920 1,328 
Oakvillesscee oO Be oe cto ee 106 73 95 1,235 828 595 
Orillia: Fae ab cc ceo eens ors spee grate 21 30 33 726 795 489 
OSHA Watac Peele tiie crceste teksten es. ear 110 131 170 4,494 4,482 2,521 
OR ta wa tis HRS ons. siebe tee a eiteroncis sistas 792 915 936 4,696 5,821 3,503 
Owen: SOUnGs: es eters een aoe: wists 55 71 71 916 1,414 827 
PATTY: SOUT N. do cietete ctrereteten (6 aps" sino staal] (tier ero! oheiarexaavel lets faveters ores lersio 3 223 359 212 
Pembroke Mee fs cise ease. ae 85 118 98 1,162 1,815 836 
1 ete) a gn cides Mais aeeetee Ons 0 Coro Onn Dena 33 51 28 352 421 361 
IPeter DOLOUR IH), tas iclelte ratte oie ea tote ete g4 158 115 2,973 3,403 1,467 
IP1CCON y.brccttete ate celevaiefa stint aeleie's 6 atere 4 9 14 186 247 183 
Port ATEMUT es c vcs tee che cctennele cloisierere trans 182 403 194 2,320 3,016 2,144 
Port Colborme fy 2. ccteecttteaiessls clea 12 15 4 472 930 411 
IP TESCOUi. aete scence ole oeitetleisisiore sar ets 48 34 21 67 798 469 
HR ONITC Wh seers tec cies vies ehettle ae's's eisyaneis 21 10 359 430 350 
Sts Cathbarimes..csscce oer asset ger. 163 259 143 3,481 3,667 2,574 
St, Oma es oes cicests ene ele’ foro Sais 36 52 70 871 1,142 680 
Sarnia .2 Pie c sieeseetes Mates sls eicieiste 198 109 122 1,920 2,028 1,783 
Sault Stes Mariesa: uct edtesccis <lele gets 218 252 350 2,744 Sielic 1,261 
SLM COs eaters so oie are sdate- lee oiere ele seitisie 102 119 48 661 679 593 
Sioux liookout..s se sehisaeecicies ols eine « 1 16 12 124 202 112 
SmiuthssWallsy. asec epremetce ccs e-store 29 16 iP) 293 312 261 
Stratiord seek. tee o.o faoeetlaactecierets = 24 41 55 652 782 539 
Sturgeon Walls a .\c stones ois <e 20 25 U 479 815 411 
Sudbury. eet fe css cetera wise olese eet 102 212 234 3,042 4,525 2,476 
ED Som urge tee reteretcictetecied terete elerete aber: 8 265 Wee oo ae ae 269 303: | Ee oan 
SiionbeoblilsPrbens aa Hao Ga ccc Solaiodcc ac 213 80 104 1,668 2,743 1,396 
ELOLONtOn. ete s vic cok eee ae oo oteeats 2,360 2,568 Bh Tlihi| 40,702 50,974 29,746 
rT rentome. oeeehiete csrsis olor Metebensie:» cleseute 3 46 51 66 731 9 
Walkerton sie dees: ote tittcae sess ees 85 56 54 453 595 322 
Wallaceburg tec ccc -to< ates oss aloes 21 6 5 464 728 295 
Wellandt feet siecne te ethane: oreheverclserare 87 80 17 1,825 2,099 1,210 
IWeStONs,. Ate tere oss sheiseentea ele alerecetsle 167 196 273 3,041 4,139 3,305 
Wind sort... Bae «ic: cle caer ereotaten 280 402 166 8,057 7,570 5,918 
Woodstock(@)i ec... .te- Mitaaa- cern te 52 SATA Aeyaice aoe hers ie 1292) Ate eee 
Manitobacct. ccitas ccceriececectee aa 25983 3,206 3,519 12,463 19,073 11,842 
iBrandontecrenen see cte cea acts cree 191 231 350 1,008 1,451 774 
WD svtip tthe sere eae ete ever Pnslersiace saeleierele anets 27 25 23 511 003 433 
hin Blonserete ss vesteaaastersisioass 49 61 26 158 206 197 
Portage la Prairies desicciar cies 86 61 59 528 903 508 
Ove ABE ceteen tosis (oo ole « atexarsuclagerelsre sors 99 116 158 194 344 279 
Wiinnineg sana c teeters icicle actereieleeiaeersier 2,531 2,712 2,903 10,064 15,266 9,651 





TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
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SS 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office 
(4) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 30, June 2, July 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatchewan..:.32..05...004%0.500%0< 1,411 1,687 1,150 8,886 13,384 7,688 
ECSTC VAN Tee te oer a en ratio. Ms 49 50 39 233 275 323 
lovdminsters.cenaeee eee eee ieee 31 41 36 211 393 128 
Moosetlawi ee scree cance. 135 197 7 976 1,022 738 
Norn battletordss semanas 24 31 38 487 963 301 
PrincerAlberteetecceec meme te cee 71 98 70 907 1,504 854 
REINA Va eons te Soc meee 708 832 281 2,366 2,583 2,150 
SASKATOON ere ee eC ne eee 206 201 319 2,234 3,895 1,780 
Switt\Currenteaee coe. eee. ee 68 85 105 240 323 276 
Wieviburnon cee cen. Sal. eee. aeons 23 36 PA 156 184 165 
YOLK COM ee oro cites 6s SEE Eo 96 116 64 1,076 2,242 973 
Albertar cece es ee ea es 3,304 5,878 3,425 21,882 29,401 15,515 
IB lairMores ter cee Soon. oe ee tee 37 Dia 5 369 254 
Calraryree ete ee 804 1,474 1,071 7,065 9,072 4,146 
Drumbellersecweecteeme eke eae: 29 32 28 335 504 433 
HiGdmontonere eta. teeoeen leo 2,528 1,765 10,213 14,370 8 ,032 
UASOMM tee fore a ete Te oe rete 50 31 0 285 
Grandeserainieeree cece es. 23 Ae Wie (on one 1,024 15 135> | eeijssc ees 
Wethibrid gers seit. sce hes ae 415 1,467 233 1,150 1,674 856 
Medicinetllat...cm.2en- seer on aoe 116 iNp7y 202 660 517 873 
184270 | DY--) aS eee SaOr, ene Nolo ois 105 101 98 803 Nay 636 
British Columbia...................... 35298 2,651 3,012 49,900 59,601 37,204 
@hnlliwaclitennay como meron oe oc 207 54 190 1,090 127, 958 
(Oar SIENA chon, Soda neo ome ono notes 22 65 27 795 938 604 
Cranbrook ee cone ecieraeretr arose 44 50 36 744 921 547 
Dawsonr Creek. c..<cee chien eae es 6 10 13 709 1,039 930 
DIN Canwest eeinoce 30 42 17 548 570 427 
Kal oopseem ssn tcc ee oe ce es if 10 33 845 941 437 
IKGIOWN Asn esa cae Sos ee 76 26 27 599 1,106 612 
RTM Atte ee ee eee 36 37 57 220 220 173 
MigsioniCityesein i comet  ee 983 21 103 864 1,124 694 
INanalmM Osea, ter cee: ter chino 29 29 28 810 998 776 
INGISOMMne ete a eter hs 180 18 39 550 745 596 
INewaWestiminstetesspiieacieerieinersert 184 403 286 ono 8,348 4,883 
Penticton .ce.csspeetas teehee tes 20 19 36 755 1121 693 
PorteAl bemi@e.cen. ace cher scene 49 19 15 538 570 574 
Prince: Georgene ee ens ce ities 45 59 80 2,019 2,841 1,273 
IPrinCeahupert enact. me ein ares sens 12 22 39 713 1,167 645 
Princeton ere. es ee eee ce eee 23 15 11 194 283 195 
Quesnel Pe eee ee ete eee 18 25 17 1142 1,608 450 
TDW gH li akg ee trae ent Nie Se area 61 115 53 586 947 W115 
iWancollverssenios: sirmeicce aie cen te 972 1,328 1,424 22 ,650 26,749 16,075 
SViGEN Ole acne ceteroeis aetna: Pinan teers 69 51 149 1,065 1,452 993 
SVE CLOT Baas persecersr Biever RO Ie 148 160 232 4,599 4 366 3,556 
Wihitehorsesfiesscecceee teres il 73 100 290 325 428 
COE CEU FO 0 Siete HS SPER ee eee a 335102 38,982 $1,043 390,655 542,424 308,151 
Mia es ene ee were ath, Seen es eet We 2e7, PM Hr 14,579 258,719 389 ,576 193,774 
GTI] CS ener ar ere me rey tomer tn pa rer 15,875 17,210 16,464 131,936 152 , 848 114,377 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Figures not available for July 2, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








1955—1960 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOGO te ie fa eeite ceases 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
LOS oceans GR 6 pceroR oma o more 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136,400 
LOD Mes e seerr cite 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185,962 107,918 
te Seo en Pate eae Oh ar 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116,474 
19595-R fons pe ares eevee Sethe Sse 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 $36,627 | 211,951 127,812 
1959) (Ginvonths)) soe. ae cee 455,035 | 311,778 143 ,257 30,884 113 ,566 160,197 102,070 48 ,318 
19GOK Giron this) teem neces 431,779 | 292,752 139 ,027 38 , 822 117,322 140,139 90,684 44,812 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Baska tolewanir ep waite cotvacstia eet ee ne re cette erate ee =% 


ALG r Gait cole tee he Sore ack ce eke ec al =e ee ee aoe eee 
British Colm Disses ee ak a eee en 


Total, Canada, June 1960 
Total, Canada, May 1960 
Total, Canada, June 1959 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 


Beneficiaries 


Per Week 


Ore COD WH NIWr O 


tov) 


(in thousands) 


Weeks 
Paid 


42,255 

4,840 
58,611 
47 ,096 
376,859 
410,315 
46 ,836 
29,788 
67,833 
129 ,722 


1,214,155 
2,355,280 
866,654 


Amount of 
Benefit Paid 


1, 
1, 
8, 
9, 
1, 


1, 
3, 


26, 
52, 
18, 


942,061 
95,093 
276,851 
011,033 
245 917 
121,077 
021,925 
632,762 
486 , 492 
008,750 


841,961 
205,580 
157,149 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOWING 


THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 36, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province and Sex 


Total 
claimants 


296,445 
196 ,066 
100,379 


70,284 


2 or 
Less 


82,476 


22,691 
15,386 
7,305 


35,790 
26,098 
9,692 


1,621 
1,023 
598 


1,200 
686 
514 


3,654 
2,673 
981 


9,310 
6,978 
2,332 





Duration on the Register (weeks) 


3-4 


28,921 


3,347 
10,924 


5-8 


43 ,637 


28,434 
15,203 


13 ,576 
8,491 
5,085 


15,825 
9,741 
6,084 


1,234 
735 
499 


831 
501 
330 


2,221 
1,524 
697 


5,139 
3,521 
1,618 


9-12 13-16 
23,631 | 19,226 
11,583 | 9,349 
826 694 
727 598 

99 96 

93 68 

62 44 

31 24 
1,498 955 
1,235 698 
263 257 
1,739 943 
1,475 729 
264 214 
11,551 | 10,538 
7,841 | 7,795 
3,710 | 2,743 
11,534 | 9,225 
6,845 | 5,316 
4,689 | 3,909 
1,203 | 1,036 
679 566 
524 470 
759 5957 
474 337 
285 220 
2,057 | 1,602 
1,491 1,131 
566 471 
3,954 | 2,957 
2,802 | 2,012 
1,152 945 


Over 
17-20 20 


35,214 | 28,575 | 19,693 57,929 | 


12,302 | 33,649 
7,391 | 24,280 


618 | 1,848 
520 | 1,484 
98 364 

52 216 

34 117 

18 99 
825 | 2,550 
591 | 1,762 
234 788 
605 | 1,980 
427 | 1,145 
178 835 
6,935 | 17,494 
4,767 | 10,382 
2,168 | 71,112 
6,451 | 21,355 
3,540 | 11,769 
2,911 | 9,586 
820 | 2,188 
411 | 1,214 
409 974 
446 | 1,376 
257 743 
189 633 
1,073 | 2,668 
680 | 1,598 
393 | 1,070 
1,868 | 6,254 
1,075 | 3,435 
793 | 2,819 


June 
Percent- 30, 1959 


age Total 
Postal claimants 
26.6 220,548 
28.6 137152 
DPA 83,396 
63.4 5,825 
66.6 4,928 
48.0 897 
58.7 647 
64.8 405 
47.4 242 
28.1 11,569 
26.1 9,111 
By oll 2,458 
48.3 8,660 
50.3 6,377 
Ame 2,283 
28.9 72,518 
Bye Mt 46,579 
23.0 25,939 
19.8 77,628 
19.7 43 , 485 
19.9 34,143 
23.4 6,803 
29.5 3,607 
15.5 3,196 
44.5 4175 
50.7 2,285 
35.8 1,890 
S15 9,702 
34.0 6,246 
24.2 3,456 
24.3 23,021 
26.4 14,129 
20.0 8,892 


eee eS De 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled ee, , 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ntitle Pending 
off Benefit to 
Benefit 
Newloundlandssceksestoee sapiare ee 1,671 1,377 294 2,042 1,300 742 442 
Prince Edward Island............. 368 217 151 340 245 95 99 
INO VSS COLIS Spek mo aes ee oe 5,591 3,669 1,922 4,523 3,446 1.077 2,285 
INewirbruns wat knescet sides cee. o 3,419 2,098 1,321 8,921 2,797 1,124 865 
UGH E Chana coe cain ch neta cars 35,285 21,801 13,484 37,496 27 ,664 9 ,832 10,796 
C)IUATIO Pete Ce SE os occ Once rsis estas 55,364 31,645 23,719 57,091 44,073 13,018 13 ,413 
Mingto bata ethene de Pee es 3, 122 2,041 1,081 3,469 2,508 961 531 
asikalemevieslae seeeeiracere cesseanctors 2,021 1,820 696 2,082 1,469 613 504 
Alber tain.cot Oo Bis oc. Sh 3) tees 5,873 3,000 2,316 6,213 4,553 1,660 1,507 
British Columbpianeemcaek ests: ae 155,761 9,219 6,532 16,464 11,734 4,730 3,582 
Total, Canada, June 1960...... 128 , 465 76,949 51,516 133,641 99,789 33, 802 34,024 
Total, Canada, May 1960...... 165,635 110 , 237 55,398 180,704 152,707 27 ,997 39,200 
Total, Canada, June 1959...... 107 ,080 63 ,922 43,158 107 ,507 79,054 28,453 25,659 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,295. 


+ In addition, 33,837 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,934 were special requests not granted and 1,241 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 4,812 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOGO =—M aye ciate crelecarce ci. ccc ecere ie 10's AR on Meeks ace cash ened ae: 3,988, 000 3,623,700 364, 300 
PASTHTeL ieee tetetetete rots stave is Toceretes ste etelapied A cleiae late otles ecsusiar nisi croista stn’ Slers feces a 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 
IME sur ec nets ote tar chester tc ates anes che Pease clones drayavel ere arocetcle. steeds» wreektiods ete « 4,307,000 3,484, 000 823,000 
EG DUAL Veen eros er iis arate dio ni sya Sia ya sistalovenace ahsrsvests 4,308, 000 3, 493, 800 814, 200 
AINA TV Ce Ieee iat eres ciate arenerateernte 4,296, 000 3,513, 500 782, 500 
195G= AID OCOMT DCL pert tet eee ee tei tree cre ere oe cette sia ote cher 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685,700 
INOVETMDCEME Hee ee Ue. ollie tae ccctsiyncie cscs ste a tie asians en sein 4,131,000 3,713,500 417,500 
@ CLO DOTA A eee eee PAR rele chdere ates 5 4 spoisaityale (30h ss 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250, 600 
DSPLOMADOr mere aarhete Gerteine Metra tiene overs) | shel eve. G wiaiis/s sie alnepeieyls o)e7efe. c+ 4,019,000 3,817, 400 201,600 
JNTIEGTE ESCO AEA EIS Ron O PO AGE SOCIOL D PRC Re Pe ICICLE Cir 3,990, 000 3,780,000 210,000 
dO tere RAS RRR HIE ars SIEGES aio aeolian os FAC 3,975, 000 3,749, 100 225,900 
ATI N.o8 OG AG RR ORG Boi D Soret re TSS Crean ORI OID seen rea reais, ete 3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
1954——Y Carts Mees. ochaccrdee mee anise RE: 116.2 11De2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
LOD DNV Garb fe pa tcie a acter etre acta sia anette 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1O5G—ViGaTri ees tars ne dace ete annie 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 W7et 120.9 
LOS 7——V Garten. sot caren RE 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
O58 earheeweee. oda aos ot, ree 125.1 12281 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
195 9=—JSulyiqeeaee cee. ca tee ecie catas aac 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 tone 134.9 
(August peers aioe ence 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
Neptemberian sitemeter 12 ee 122.4 142.0 109.8 1231 toone 
October’ ic dye eee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November: Sennen cnc. 128.3 123.8 142.6 alele! 123.5 136.9 
December les sec cc eons 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 12357 136.8 
1960— January fossa isiecleseisitacceee ee 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 iano 136.9 
Rebruaryc. cnc soene conten eee ie 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
March ean arcs tice a ee ee 126.9 119.4 142.9 / 110.4 123.4 137.0 
A Drillers aes ae eee 12ieo 120.9 143.3 110.8 123e0 13701 
IM Sy2ee, Soe ec eee arte ee vee 120.2 143.5 110.8 12304 137.6 
JUNC Header ee ee 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
Dulyinde ce eter este te cee ee 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 

a re a ea ee ee Ne ee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

6ea0—ewa=$“0O0Q0—00—0—0—OO0—O03$oT“OT*O*“OhDmOTqyqyqoqoaqoqoOoaso ee 
Total Other 

SS House- | Commo- 
Tie July June July Food | Shelter | Clothing] hold | dities 

Operation} and 

1959 1960 1960 Services 
G)iSteJohnisy Nitid sass 115.0 116.2 Bee) 113.2 115.8 109.2 111.9 129.0 
EVA ifax eee eee ee 125.5 127.0 126.4 114.9 134.2 120.7 129.3 140.0 
ipEMete olen can ocoonéocoeocor 127.0 128.6 128.6 119.9 139.3 119.5 124.3 143.5 
Montreal ies. ccacacu cane. 126.2 127eS 127.2 124.4 145.9 105.3 118.2 138.4 
CUR WE So 'sine, cele inns ale lew ie evens 126.6 128.6 128.2 120.7 148.7 114.1 122.5 137.6 
SR ORONGO ie cierseice see eee 128.1 130.2 130.1 120.4 153.1 113.5 123.6 140.2 
Winnipeg. Soc. 7 aoe Zon 125.0 125.4 120.0 134.3 117.2 120.4 134.4 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 122.7 123.7 124.0 118.9 124.7 123.0 125.7 129.0 
Edmonton-Calgary............. 122.6 12352 123.6 115.1 124.5 120.1 128.0 133.3 
Wan COUVER Ga. scenes 126.7 127.7 127.5 118.3 138.6 116.9 132.1 136.5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 
aeaoeae=eoeywoeoeyzée—eqss"~<«=oo—sS<S~———— 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
ee Dunit Messh| Strikes and | Workers Ferceiter 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estitnated 
Working Time 
Us ent Ste Senet SRR OR I eR i ae a 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LQOGReNe Arete er, oer Cee, ae 221 229 88, 680 1,246, 000 0.11 
LOD TRO ce. See ta eS a kd WP a 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
L958 SRR Sree eee cee ee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
L900 See on ens oe en ee 2 ee 202 217 99, 872 2,386,680 0.19 
SOOO eauly. Mreeratineets. oat ar eae at he hee 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
CAUTUSt ae. et ce Meco ce leew. 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
Septem bersenet 2. a tae oe 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
October setae: hee Se 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
November wee .aniet ee. ee 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
Decem bers <ccrs ch ae eesehs ohio. cnts 13 22 3,836 56,050 0.05 
LOCO eV ANUAPY ecieh a cet te eee ee ee a 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
CDIUSLY.. coo ee asco ree ene 14 25 3,994 50,320 6.05 
March Wren eae gate ant 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 
ADT LAR ene. cen NTN NUR ca I 16 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 
Ms yan Ree coe Nice ia ar ore. Sie a 38 7, 152 74,900 0 07 
VUNG Were eats ec ete ote 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 
Jul yee, seen oe Ne 22 37 5,067 37,770 0.04 





rr 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JULY 1960, BY INDUSTRY 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Industry and Aa See Man-Days 
Lockouts 

OS eINg scene eee 1 24 460 
PISHing Sewers ction meee see coe | eee mine Vi nero Ce 
Miningae er ere ee 2 84 690 
Manufacturing........... 15 2,381 19,390 
@onstruction ees. -eenee. 10 1,827 9, 630 
Transportation, etc...... 2 56 60 
Publiciutilities ae 4°. p,.\rinemawans ct eens net eee eee 
‘rad Gx eee vaseeshon ce 7 695 7,540 
DOLVICO eter cel en ecco eaten 
All industries....... 37 5, 067 37,770 





TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JULY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Rape cate Workers 
Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Tackouts Involved 
INe@wtound Landcmerertrctetr ils < scteretcrin llycesinere ctlllsterspontere renee 
Enincelchwardlslan lors | ccs somerset loo cette cers lic cat aetecere 
Nowa scotian: aaniceee ne: 2 29 420 
ew Brunswick......... 1 98 540 
Quebecetntnose accu. 2 185 830 
Ontariownin. crews tees: 23 3,423 25, 420 
Manitobaenacene.cehics « 1 93 1,860 
Saskatchewan........... 2 102 1, 280 
PA bertacccs ecm sone severe s 1 540 540 
British Columbia....... 4 563 6, 850 
Hederalwewe Ses cae et 1 34 
All jurisdictions..... 37 5, 067 37,770 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1960 


(Preliminary) 


I era A so ea a ei es A 
SS SSS SS SS «CL nd a ae 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 

Kaufman Rubber, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Tron and Steel Products— 
Otaco Limited, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Dominion Glass Co., 


Redcliff, Alta. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Foster Wheeler Co., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Union 


Rubber Workers Loc. 88 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 113 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4657 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic Work- 


ers Loc. 201 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 530 (AFL- 


CIO/CLC) 


Kenora and Rainy River Dis-|Carpenters Loc. 1669 
trict Contractors’ Association,|(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fort Frances, Kenora, 


River, Ont. 


Rainy 


Electrical Contractors’ Associa-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


tion, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Construction Aggregates, 
Steep Rock Lake, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Three hardware firms, 

New Westminster and 
Vancouver ,B.C. 


Steelworkers Loc. 3466 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale Em- 


ployees Loc. 5385 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
In- 
volved 


800 


130 


540 


338 


300 


325 


600 


515 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


1,950 


540 


2,370 


2,700 


1,950 


600 


6, 180 


Accu- 


mulated|tion Date 


7,010 


540 


2,370 


2,700 


1,950 


600 


28,170 


Starting 
Date 


Termina- 


eee esese 


July 19 
July 21 


July 14 
July 25 


July 19 


eseereees 


July 12 
July 13 


May 6 
July 20 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, union recognition, 
moines union shop,check 
oO nN 


Piece work rate on new 
tire building machine~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages, union security~6¢ 
an hour increase the first 
year, 4¢ an hour second 
year, voluntary  irrevo- 
cable check-off, escape 
clause, two additional paid 
statutory holidays. 


Heat conditions in plant~ 
Return of workers, con- 
ditions to be investigated. 


Washroom facilities~ Re- 
turn of workers, pending 
meeting re conditions. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Removal of one tug from 
dredging operations, senior- 
ity rights~Return of 
workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5% 
increase for female help the 
first year, $7.50 a month 
the second year, reduction 
in hours, improved vaca- 
tion scheme. 


i 
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Explanatory Note to ‘Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 


The criteria on which this 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


classification 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 877. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS” SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
L Carpenter, 19D (ie < iatekens oye, ge 16 cneectrtoregein ea eans «eae L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954............----++: L43-0254 
3 Plasterer, (04 yicnathhhs «<a > quick» « Skee emiee > ie a Bae « L43-0354 
4a PAalnte4r, i OD teasicves, deer ened tore iste > +. ie alee oe me as oie are Oa L43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
6 Sheet-Metal Worker, 195402, .ds0% .. .cche cies). saline L43-0654 
7Wihlectrician, LOS4io hee. Seniee.. . att. Beye ede ote L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... L43-0858 
*OSPrinting 2 races LOOT wee es tics teas hermes oe ate see eee ie L43-0957 
*10 "Motor Vehicle Vviechanic: 1900: saree ee ee L43-1057 
11 cOptometrist,, LODS*, osc. onto etergstal croft ons hauete sts ete Pao eee L43-1158 
*12" Social Workers oot ses csec esos es sales oats he, wakcreteaen t L43-1257 
13. Lawyer, L958.. caste sherags satoneromns +s SRS « olg tehehagate cliaialede L43-1358 
*14° Mining Occupations,.1 95d cove.) taee-~ «ee tate > Cee 143-1457 
15¢Foundry4W orkera;105-(. s¢..tume «. mee eee. Wee ah L43-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
revised)uyen . feMIG a. ee, AG... Ee Pe oe L43-16 
17. Forge Shop Occupations, 195952"... eee ele L43-1759 
18“Toolk and! DierM akersst059 tee ee. oi: se wisn rs Gee eee ko L43-1859 
19VRailway Careerss 10540 ace week sake tee woke once aes L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
WOOK lEGE ea.ccita- sskicteas «ime << aaa ee mek ea L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
*3:/4Draughtsinant ) 95danesqeck anteites.¢ Auiaat. alo. cae ae L43-3755 
S8aWelder, 19554..2e se. aba ene y. .. ee eee eae L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956...............-+2055 L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
*4 15 Careers in COnstrUCctiOn, "90/2 ach «0 Seen kee te eee L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-4257 
345 Careers in VLOLeOrOlOg Vy LoDo abasust «0 caus au ae Gis ct eye as L43-4358 
AA aLoachers LUD 0c ae hake hs © can eal eas tii eee L43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959............. L43-4559 
467 OficexOccnpationsil 960 VY, aes), «oat tens etent eid aie L43-4660 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 

Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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THE LABOUR FORCE 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, September 


The return of students to school and the completion of a large part of the 
harvest were the main developments affecting the labour force between mid- 
August and mid-September. The result was a large decrease in the size of the 
labour force, a somewhat smaller decrease in employment, and a moderate 
decline in unemployment. 

In the week ended September 17, the labour force was estimated at 
6,474,000, which is 183,000 higher than a year earlier but 149,000 lower 
than in mid-August. The estimate of employment was 6,147,000, which is 
81,000 higher than in September 1959 but 124,000 lower than in August this 
year. Unemployment was estimated at 327,000, which is 25,000 lower than 
a month earlier but 102,000 higher than a year earlier. 

During the August-September period, employment of persons under 20 
years of age dropped by 170,000, a reflection of the withdrawal of students from 
summer employment. The main offsetting increase, amounting to 51,000, was 
among women over 25 years of age; the re-employment of married women in 
the service industry constituted a large part of this group. Smaller gains, such 
as those resulting from the resumption of automobile production, were over- 
shadowed by these large seasonal movements. Agricultural employment de- 
creased seasonally to about the same level as a year earlier. 

Employment this September was higher than a year earlier by 81,000; 
this was a somewhat smaller margin over year-earlier figures than that registered 
in the early months of this year. Increased employment of women, particularly 
in trade and services of all kinds, was largely responsible for the growth 
over the year; the number of men employed was down slightly from a year 
earlier, the decrease occurring mainly in construction and manufacturing. 

Employment was estimated at 6,147,000 in September, 6,271,000 in 
August and 6,066,000 in September 1959. The number of men employed 
was estimated at 4,512,000 in September, 4,633,000 in August and 4,532,000 
in September last year; for women the comparable numbers were 1,635,000, 
1,638,000 and 1,534,000. 


The statement given here on the current manpower situation presents 
for the first time a national estimate of unemployment. Briefly, unemploy- 
ment as now defined combines Labour Force Survey estimates of persons 
without jobs and seeking work and persons on temporary layoff. This 
definition, which is comparable to the one recommended by the Inter- 


national Labour Organization, was recommended by an interdepartmental 
committee on unemployment statistics (L.G., Apr. p. 348) and adopted 
by the Government earlier this month. Employment and unemployment 
estimates for previous months have been revised to conform to the 
new definition. 
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Between August and September, employment decreases were general west 
of the Atlantic region. Employment was higher than a year earlier in all regions 
except British Columbia, where lumbering and construction have been less 
active than last year; the effects of slackness in these industries outweighed 
the steady demand for office and sales workers. This demand was apparent in 
most parts of the country. 

The regional breakdown of employment estimates was: 


September 1960 August 1960 September 1959 


Atlantic’: sama Bee 551,000 542,000 529,000 
Ciehee= se ee ee 1,699,000 1,745,000 1,688,000 
Oipanlomeneett ee 2,262,000 2,303,000 2,219,000 
PEditicst eee ee 1,104,000 1,136,000 1,090,000 
Puciiicr er eet Mere ss Pees O00 545,000 540,000 


In the trade and service industries, a high rate of growth continued. In 
the third quarter, these industries employed 56,000 more men and 92,000 more 
women than last year. Large pulp-cutting programs in eastern Canada increased 
total employment in primary industries to a level slightly higher than a year 
ago. In construction and manufacturing, however, gains this summer were less 
than seasonal, and the third-quarter employment total in these two industries 
was down 74,000 from a year earlier. 


Unemployment 


The number unemployed decreased between August and September, in 
contrast to the increases that occurred in the two previous months. Most of 
the decrease, which amounted to 25,000, took place in the Ontario region, and 
was partly the result of the recall of automobile workers for production of 
new models. 

Unemployment as a ratio of the total labour force was 5.1 per cent in 
September, 5.3 per cent in August and 3.6 per cent in September 1959. The 
September unemployment rate was higher than the national average in the 
Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific regions; it was considerably lower than the average 
in the Ontario and Prairie regions. 

Of the 327,000 unemployed in September, 268,000 were men and 59,000 
women. The number on temporary layoff, 22,000, was relatively high for this 
time of year. 

There was little change in the duration of unemployment between August 
and September. About 70 per cent of the total without work and seeking work 
were unemployed for less than four months, 14 per cent for four to six months 
and 15 per cent for longer than six months. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus Dperoranste 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 8 





September | September | September Pentem bun September | Septembe 
1960 1959 1960 1959 P1960 P1959 q 


Metropolitaneaseer ewes es seen nee 1 — 6 2 5 10 
Majorvincdistria leet rere trae: 1 — 21 10 4 16 
MajoreA ori culture lena erence eee — — 2 1 12 13 
BEN? . 5c:de haskOaten Sohn ME Me Poe Cae a =e ae 22 5 36 53 
Te eee 2 = 51 18 57 9 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 1960 











SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group |! Group 2 owns? 3 Group 4 
VANCOUVER-NEW CALGARY Ed ; 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | WESTMINSTER<-| Hamilton Sa amet es 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis St. John’s 
Toronto Winnipeg 
—y»> WINDSOR 
Oshawa Brantford Fort William-Port 4 

















Corner Brook Arthur 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Guelph Sudbury 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL Moncton 
AREAS New Glasgow 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in non-agri- Peterborough 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
| Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
TIMMINS- <— 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
Thetford-Megantic- Charlottetown 
St. Georges —»>CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL North Battleford 
AREAS | Prince Albert 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Red Deer 
per cent or more in agricultural) Regina 
—»>RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Belleville-Trenton Bathurst 
Brampton Beauharnois 
Bridgewater Bracebridge 
Campbellton —»CHILLIWACK 
Central Vancouver Cranbrook 
Island Dauphin 
Drummondville Dawson Creek 
Fredericton Drumheller 
Lindsay Edmundston 
Newcastle Galt 
Owen Sound Gaspé 
Pembroke Goderich 
MINOR AREAS Prince George-Quesnel Grand Falls 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) QUEBEC NORTH Kamloops 
SHORE Kentville 
Rimouski Kitimat 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme Lachute-Ste. Thérése 
St. Jean Listowel 
St. Stephen Medicine Hat 
SAULT. STE: Montmagny 
MARIE North Bay 
Sorel —>OKANAGAN 
TRURO “i VALLEY 
Valleyfield Portage La Prairie 


Victoriaville 





Prince Rupert 


—»ST. HYACINTHE 


St. Thomas 
Simcoe 

Stratford 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 








— suqtm aed) haniaild od gon aint ener shige! be lei garter eee) ae 


—»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 983, September issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 15, 1960) 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............-- Sept. 17 6,474,000 | — 2.38 + 2.9 
DIO VO ee es 3c eR Mts es cele Ss oncek Sept. 17 6, 147,000 —- 2.0 + 1.3 
ASTICUILUTE: 3 aeates cictie eS al Pa coe Meee Sept. 17 757,000 | — 7.7 + 0.9 
Mon-Aoriculture.. o....24 0504 cuca nos ee Sept. 17 5,390, 000 wate + 1.4 
PatcnVior eng anc) nce theese eu en uae sates ot Sept. 17 4,961, 000 = eb + 1.2 
At work ob NOUrs OF More..w-.2.60-0 0 Sept. 17 5,412, 000 + 2.4 + 0.8 
At work less than 35 Nours:::-.....3- ere Sept. 17 544,000} + 7.5 + 65.8 
Employed but not at work............... Sept. 17 191,000 | — 60.1 + 5.5 
WneIMpleyediness ec ae eee ae oe oe Sept. 17 327,000 | — 7.1 + 45.3 
Without work and seeking work.......... Sept. 17 305, 000 — 5.3 + 438.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........ Sept. 17 22,000 | — 26.7 + 83.3 
Registered for work, NES 
IA tlantlCi ne acc. Oo Ree ere Ce ene Sept. 15 35, 600 + 16.7 + 41.7 
Quebees.< ssw sieeuretasbasttt< «+ «tise ss Ace Sept. 15 110, 200 + 2.6 + 47.1 
Ontanio s. soh0cc ae ee othe is Sept. 15 139, 100 — 3.3 + 46.4 
Prairie. cass Ore Coke een Sept. 15 43,800 + 17.4 + 57.0 
Pactite:.. +See Hen. a eee Sept. 15 46,000} + 2.7 + 29.2 
‘otal, albmepions ee. sco os sic s Sept. 15 374, 700 + 3.0 + 45.0 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
beneitte. 2<)..-. ORI os Boers a sireces oes Aug. 31 280,195 | — 4.7 + 33.4 
Amount of benefit payments................ Aug. $21,356,560 | + 8.4 + 62.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)........ July 121.9} — 0.9 1.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)....| July 110.2 — 1.8 1s 
Tinnrigration’s. oc... Ween Cee ec setae ec 1st six mos. 58, 041 —_ + 1.7 
Destined to the labour force............ Ist six mos. 30,845 — + 4.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
pirikes and lockoutstiee ams ae eee ee September 52} + 23.8 + 57.6 
WNesof workers involvedences « «= «s+ « dennasetascn September 11,877 + 8.4 — 60.5 
Duration in man day apes. 4 cs 5. oan eee September 114,610 — ite — 659.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries(ind. comp.)} July $76.31 + 0.8 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... July » as ay Wd es il | + 3.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ July 40.6} + 0.5 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. July $72.03 —- 0.2 + 3.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ September 128.4 + 0.4 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....} July 134.9 — 0.5 + 1.8 
Total labour ncoamee ye... s.. $000,000) July 1,565 —- 0.9 + 4.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949-21100)... 0.35 28 he ee August 162.6}; + 0.6 — 0.4 
Monufacturing).270 pte ioe © sack oe ocak August 145.6 + 1.3 — 1.4 
Dirra bles pc aactoeriasn tl ees x ee & August 13520 — 3.4 — 2.5 
Non=Durables;;.< AeRhe . n58 bh 2s5ass och August 153.8 | + 5.0 —- 0.7 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During September, 76 major collective agreements covering approximately 
230,000 workers were in various stages of negotiation. A further 10 major 
agreements were concluded to provide wage increases for more than 13,800 
workers. 

Collective bargaining was in progress during the month for the renewal 
of agreements covering loggers and lumber workers at various locations across 
Canada. In British Columbia the International Woodworkers of America were 
negotiating two agreements, one with Interior Forest Labour Relations Associa- 
tion, representing 34 firms in the southern interior of B.C., and the other with 
the Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Association. A conciliation board that 
had been set up to help settle the outstanding issues between the union and 
the southern interior operators released a majority report, signed by the 
chairman and the companies’ nominee, containing recommended settlement 
terms. It proposed that the parties sign a two-year agreement providing for a 
6-cent-an-hour increase on September 1, 1960 and an additional 4 cents one 
year later, making the basic wage $1.79 on September 1, 1961. The recom- 
mendations were accepted by the union but rejected by the Association, which 
maintained that the operators were unable to pay the new rates. They pointed 
out that lumber prices had dropped to the 1952 level, when the basic wage 
was $1.30 an hour and the agreement allowed one paid statutory holiday 
annually compared with the current nine. However, the door was left open 
for further talks, and early in October it was reported that a compromise 
had been worked out. 

A conciliation board was also set up in the dispute between the union 
and the Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Association, which represents 38 
employers. The majority report recommended a one-year agreement with a 
6-cent-an-hour increase on September 1, 1960 and a further 2 cents effective 
March 1, 1961, at which time the basic rate would become $1.77 per hour. In 
addition, the report proposed improved shift premiums and a third week of 
vacation for employees with five years of continuous service. By the end of 
September neither party had commented on the proposals. 

In Ontario, approximately 16,000 bushworkers represented by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America will be affected by the 
bargaining for new collective agreements with the woodland divisions of the 
major pulp and paper firms in the province. A key issue in the negotiations 
has been the union demand for a reduction in the 48-hour week to 40 hours 
without loss of pay. Direct bargaining between the union and a number of 
companies failed to bring about a settlement, and conciliation services were 
requested. Conciliation officers were brought into the talks with Abitibi Power 
and Paper, Port Arthur; Great Lakes Paper, Fort William; Kimberley-Clark 
Spruce Falls Paper, Kapuskasing and Longlac, KVP Company, Espanola; 
Marathon Corporation, Port Arthur; and St. Lawrence Corporation, Nipigon. 

Early in October, a settlement between the Seafarers’ International Union 
and the Lake Carriers’ Association ended a short-lived strike and averted a 
threatened tie-up of approximately half of Canada’s Great Lakes shipping fleet. 
Strike action, limited to the vessels of N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, was 
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taken at the end of September after union members voted to reject a conciliation 
board’s recommendations (L.G., June, p. 547; Aug., p. 769). The other four 
companies in the bargaining group thereupon announced that their fleets would 
be put out of service until the issues were settled. Within a few days vessels 
that reached terminal ports were tied up and the crews paid off. Had the tie-up 
been completed, some 1,600 crewmen and approximately 100 ships would have 
been affected, leaving Canada Steamship Lines and 11 smaller companies the 
only ones operating on the Great Lakes and inland waterways. Before the tie-up 
could make much headway, a compromise solution was worked out with the aid 
of a federal mediator, resulting in a two-year agreement that provided a 5-per- 
cent wage increase retroactive to July 15 of this year and a reduction in the 
work week from 48 hours to 44 hours effective during the 1961 shipping 
season, with special compensation for work done on Saturdays and legal 
holidays. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers signed new agreements with 
Toronto’s Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers’ Guilds similar to the one that 
gave the union’s Montreal members a 374-hour week effective in 1963. Follow- 
ing closely the pattern set in Montreal, the Toronto three-year agreements gave 
an immediate increase of $4 weekly for cutters and $3 weekly for hourly-paid 
workers. The 40-hour week will be reduced to 39 hours on January 1, 1962 and 
to 373 hours a year later. Time workers will receive the same pay for the 
reduced hours as they had previously received for 40 hours; piece workers 
will get a 24-per-cent increase on January 1, 1962 and 34 per cent on January 
1, 1963 to compensate for the lost working time. Other provisions include an 
increase in the employers’ contribution to the severance pay fund, and an 
agreement by the manufacturers to place the union label on all dresses and 
sportswear. 

Among the collective agreements due to terminate during the last quarter 
of 1960 is the first five-year agreement signed in 1955 between Canadian 
General Electric and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, repre- 
senting 5,000 workers at the company’s eight plants in Toronto, Peterborough 
and Guelph, Ont. Early in October the union reportedly formulated the terms 
for a new agreement and presented their proposals to the company. The new 
proposals contained provisions designed to protect the workers from the 
immediate effects of automation and technological change. To offset the loss 
of jobs through improved manufacturing methods, the union asked for a 
reduction in the current 40-hour work week with the same take-home pay. The 
extent of the reduced work week was not specified but was left open for 
negotiation. In addition, they proposed that the company provide the necessary 
training required to qualify employees for newly created jobs arising out of 
automated processes and improved manufacturing methods. 

For the forthcoming negotiations the union served notice that they will 
not ask for a five-year agreement as previously, but rather will seek a one-year 
term. The union proposed that the 9-per-cent cost-of-living bonus arising out 
of the expiring agreement be incorporated into the established rates and that, 
in addition, wages be increased by 15 cents an hour. Another demand was that 
the employer pay the entire cost of the hospital plan, eliminating the deductible 
feature whereby employees paid the first $50 of medical costs. In addition, 
the union requested that the vacation plan be altered to provide two weeks 
with pay after one year of service, three weeks after 10 years and four weeks 
after 20 years. After receipt of the union’s proposals, the company was expected 
to arrange for meetings in October to discuss terms for a new agreement. 
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The 39th CCCL convention, held in Montreal at the end of Sep- 
tember, approved a resolution that changed the name of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour to the Confederation of National 


Trade Unions (Confédération des Syndicats nationaux). Accordingly, 
beginning with this issue, the initials CNTU instead of CCCL will be 
used in the Collective Bargaining Scene (below) to indicate affiliation. 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 
(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location 
Aluminum "Co..  Kineston,. Ont, SFr. 2. aee en etertereens 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 
Québec, P.Q. 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Onto ee esis scene 


Bell Telephone, Ont nd, (Cuci) ho sacs swsasstceanaees 


Bell) Telephone Ove ete. eee neo stgic teeny esaecas® 7 
Bell Telephone, Ont. & Que. 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

Fraser Valley, B.C. 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C, ...............0008 


Brush Rubber, Lachine, Ouew...ckeern..Siieses-% 
CalearysPowel,, Calgary. Altick tatiats--crusteccsssees 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 

CETET AYE) ROG O Le) ety tome nape date Pn: Beet atts ates pe pec ae 
Cdn Kodak, Mount-Dennist: Ont.) ..esucst-ce->- 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada 
Canadian .Vickers, Montreal, Que. iii .c ig. .s 
City OE Cale aly, Ale et ceapr ree see taaege tee st aakeness 
ha pee) GEST Tg AW WE Mea Sa 1 MA eee hE AA Pe 
Piporr BE CIO ete eeree ts tenet grt tot tetratasee 
Crty Of POMONOM. Pitas 1A. stearereins ge epeaeass 
City ROME On OitOT Aa ane rt ho terrtaacese cere tga cs 
CIRGT TONIC MUTealet OUTS, ee crore tentr strc tient stance 
ROIPe OEY ANCOUVOD INC © ttre de ratstcrestsc-naconang re 
Git ym Oley ANCOU VET, 8a. rae gtstestecscr snes deste shores 
CTTyMOE WES NIVEL Ee. rat arag es tacecssocree tats cos ngape>= 
Davie Shipbuilding, tLauzom Quer 22k oii te.cs apts 
Gy .aDavie:& Sons; Lauzon; ‘Quer. ies... 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ............ 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 
Food Stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. ............ 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assoc., Winnipeg, 


eee c eve cere eens cer ece ser neeeeeseses esas eseeessssssenversssssessesesed 


eee ee ewe eee etna ete eens reser sees eee sererseerseereseene 


Steere ereeroocerorer ses eeesrerese 


Pr rrr errr rere eereere rere reer rere ry 


beet ewes rete never sceseseseseeee 


pany-wide 
Minér Rubber, Granby, Que. 25... gm natsretacarigd ss: 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

Miramichi Ports 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton, Alta. ............ 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta. ................ 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..............0: 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 

Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Rock City Tobacco, Quebec, Que. .......c:c.erseeeeee 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S. ........ 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. .... 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. ...... 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... 


were cece eee esescc ence nteeesaseosessssseceresrecsesensnseesseees 


eee eee teow wees ese se rere ses ersseasss ess sseeeseseee 


SPP rrr err err reee rere rrr rrr eee 


tee emer ones seeros seer eres 


Union 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical 


empl.) 
Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. 
salesmen) 
Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

CLC-chartered local 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


U.E. (Ind.) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers (CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 
Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local (hospital empl.) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Wkrs. (GLG) 
I.L.A. (CLC) 

LL A... (CLE) 

LL.A. (CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont. ...........ccccccece Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During September 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Aluminum Co., Tle Maligne, Que. .....cccccssscen Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ...................000 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont, 4.0.2... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, St. Laurent; Ques.ac:.. cea eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ..............:... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Tube. & Steel;, Montreal, 6 Quen itacteedece: 3 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City” of “Montreal iQuek auc eat eee C.N.T.U. chartered local (office wkrs.) 
Cityvcot “Montreal as O69 ce ccrec cna ese nee ote Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

VEE GE OLIGO eevee raion ee ee mie Res aaeraes Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. ............... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Crown Zellerbach, Richmond, B.C. ..........0..... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Coal, Sydney, NGS. esc teeters <i Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Corset, Ouebec, <OUC shale sant hs at ho. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dow Chemical, Sarnia, Onty Tee, ee ace Resthotee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fiitings Limited, Oshawa, pOnty...00) «teen... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. .................c.00 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares, ; Toronto #Ont. 4.228. 2.5-32... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. .......... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

mouth; INiS ie Ae a ee eee Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
H6pital Hétel- Dieu, Montreal je? Oigeeeteatacs Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Royal York ( CPR), Toronto, Ont. 3.5... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Granby, Que. .... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide J.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ...............cccceeeee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Northern Electric, Toronto; Ont. .....0c.......cccccss-0s Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide .................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
[> ORE iaE Bren ar Sees | Ae om he 5 ie et Grad 7 ae Various unions 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 


Grand’Meére, Ou UCh se dteenbott Jo bad Sete eh..: United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLO), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Canadian’ Car, © Ofte W iam, Ont .... ee ns Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden wOnt, been e, S28 ees ene ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLO), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 

Kasine | Get Onelac. sO nts rer eee ee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KVP Company, Espanola: cmt set tan ence goer Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MarathonoCorp)l yor rArthur, Ont! eee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, OIE 5 aa teen < kcllll Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, jcompanyswide |... 2) ees.) ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Rowntree; Co, Toronto Ont ee sacar sete Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ot. Lawrence Corp... Nipigom, (Onty conv ato. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 

Bin © cctovtedadeadeeeatye Oa eats. cle ee: eT Shipyard Workers (CLC) 
DCA COMPAR YAWIOC ca wejeee ae ae ae ee ae ame: Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 

Conciliation Board 

Aluminum .Co.,. Arvida, Que. <..t.3.40)...éiJ.... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ........0..00...... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. ss, ON EES 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNT 
City of Toronto, Ont, .....f-Bat)-. 20048. lems, Public Empl. (CLC) (outside ee) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
pune vein Overators., et 1 pee ere Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
raser Cos., Edmundston, N.B. ....-.......5. i neseecnnes Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C. .... We odworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) pace here 
Kelvinator..of :Gan.,,.London, ON. ~...ccinssassoanmnoscores Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto, Ont. ........: ce eeeeeeeesseteees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc, B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Carp.) ‘East! Angus, Quen hank... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. ..........: eee Public Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Québec, P.Q. oo. sssecesecseeeesesertenenenens CNTU-chartered local 
CNR, CPR, other railways .........-:csssssssesesseeesenees 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .............+ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Arbitration 
City of Quebec, Que. .....cccccseeeseseerenssesteeeeneeees pe and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 
City of Quebec, Que. .....ccccceceserseetseeereeeeseteteteenes Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs.) 
Work Stoppage 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ..........::.::c Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada (N. M. 
Paterson OMly)  .......ccccessccssesessessrcestecesseesensesenees Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During September 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

Bata SHOE, BATAWA, ONT.—SHOE WKRERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase effective Sept. 28, 1960, plus an additional 3¢-an-hr. effective Sept. 23, 
1961 for hourly wkrs.; all piece work rates increased by 2%; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of 
service (formerly 2 wks. and 3 days after 15 yrs.). 

CBC, COMPANY-WIDE—MOVING PICTURE MaAcHINE Operators (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—retroactive pay of $200 per empl. pro-rated on the basis of 
length of service in the bargaining unit since June 1, 1959; plus a general increase of 5% on 
basic wages eff. upon ratification of agreement; an additional 4% general increase on basic 
wages eff. June 1, 1961; in addition to the increases certain categories will receive adjustments 
ranging from 1% to 5%. 

Dom. ENGINEERING WorkKS, LACHINE, QUE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—a lump sum payment of $20 in lieu of retroactive pay for all empl. who 
have been in continuous employment since March 28, 1960; eff. Sept. 10, 1960 all empl. will receive 
an increase averaging 6¢ an hr.; eff. Sept. 10, 1960 the work wk. was reduced from 413 hrs. to 
40 hrs. without change in take-home pay. 

Dress Mers. GUILD (DRESSES) TORONTO, ONT.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—increases ranging from $3 to $4 per wk. for hourly wkrs.; 
a general increase of 7% for piece wkrs.; two-stage reduction in work wk., the first eff. Jan. 1, 
1962 from 40 to 39 hrs., the second eff. Jan. 1, 1963 to 374 hrs., both reductions without change 
in take-home pay; 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total of 6 per yr. 

Dress Mers. GUILD (SPORTSWEAR), TORONTO, ONT.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—increases ranging from $3 to $4 per wk. 
for hourly wkrs.; a general increase of 7% for piece wkrs.; two-stage reduction in work wk., the 
first eff. Jan. 1, 1962 from 40 to 39 hrs., the second eff. Jan. 1, 1963 to 374 hrs., both reductions 
without change in take-home pay; 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total of 6 per yr. 

K.V.P. ComMpaANy, EsPANOLA, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER MILL 
Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.— 
increases ranging from 11¢ to 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging 
from 4¢ to S¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; special leave with pay up to 3 days in the event of a 
death in the immediate family of the empl. 

New BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC DEPT.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—an immediate increase of $2.50 per wk.; an additional 
increase of $1.75 per wk. eff. July 31, 1961; time-and-one-half to be paid in addition to straight 
time for empl. working on statutory holidays. 

Puiturrs ELECTRICAL, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—L.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
900 emp!.—settlement terms not yet available. 

Power SUPER MARKETS, TORONTO, ONT.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increase of $4 per wk. retroactive to May 1, 1960; an additional 
increase of $2 per wk. eff. May 1, 1961 plus an additional $1 per wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; hrs. 
reduced from 43 to 42 hrs. without change in take-home pay; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of 
service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 

SASKATCHEWAN GoV’T.—SASKATCHEWAN CIVIL SERVICE (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
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5,000 empl.—adjustments given to individual classifications averaging approx. 3 per cent. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Prime Minister Conferring with Business, Industry, 
Farm and Labour Leaders on Unemployment Problem 


Before the next session of Parliament 


begins, on October 28, Prime Minister 
Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker will confer with 
representatives of business, industry, farm, 
labour and other leaders to learn their 
views on ways to combat unemployment in 
Canada. The plans were announced during 
a nation-wide television appearance last 
month of the Prime Minister. 

In his speech, Mr. Diefenbaker noted 
that the Government currently is attacking 
the unemployment problem on three main 
fronts: 


1. By providing the maximum of assist- 
ance to those who are actually unemployed; 

2. By creating new jobs through direct 
federal projects, separately, as well as in 
co-operation with the provinces and munic- 
ipalities; 

3. By seeking out the underlying causes 
“of this phenomenon of unemployment in 
a period of economic progress and to take 
whatever action offers a reasonable hope 
of increasing the jobs provided by the 
whole economy to meet the requirements of 
all who wish to work...” 

He then explained in detail the actions 
of the federal Government toward relieving 
unemployment. 

“In the matter of direct assistance to the 
unemployed, we have extended unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage by including fisher- 


men, married women and others under its’ 


benefits, by the extension of seasonal bene- 
fits and other measures which have increased 
both the numbers of persons entitled to 
benefits and the amounts of the benefits 
themselves. As a result, more than four 
million Canadians can now qualify for 
unemployment insurance.” 

At this point the Prime Minister com- 
mented on the belief of some persons that 
others were taking advantage of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. “There may be 
some such cases, because after all, since the 
inception of unemployment insurance a 
total of some $3 billion dollars has been 
paid out in benefits. 

“However, the utmost precaution is being 
taken to prevent abuse,” he said, citing the 
fact that in the last fiscal year the claims 
of more than a third of the applicants were 
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disallowed in the first instance, although 
many were later able to qualify for seasonal 
or other benefits. 

“We are intensifying our efforts to prevent 
and punish any who wrongfully take bene- 
fits under the Fund at the expense of their 
fellow citizens who have proper claims on 
those benefits,” the Prime Minister said. 

On the Government’s second approach to 
the unemployment problem—projects de- 
signed to create new jobs—Mr. Diefen- 
baker mentioned the Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program, recalling that this year the 
period has been extended to a starting date 
of October 15. 

“Preliminary estimates were that it would 
create 165,000 jobs, and this figure is almost 
certain to be exceeded. Two major cities 
have already announced that projects under 
this program will be doubled, and if this 
is reflected in the action of other major 
cities, it is possible that the result may be 
an additional two hundred thousand winter 
jobs. 

“It is my view that seasonal unemploy- 
ment this winter could be reduced to its 
absolute minimum with the full co-operation 
of the provinces in the winter works pro- 
gram in addition to the other measures 
being taken by the federal Government. 

“I urge earnest re-consideration of these 
provincial contributions wherever they fall 
short of guaranteeing the full potential of 
the winter works program in any province. 
The enthusiastic co-operation of many 
municipalities leaves little doubt that many 
more jobs can be provided if they are given 
even greater incentives.” 

Pointing out that one of the main areas 
of the drop in jobs in winter is the con- 
struction industry, Mr. Diefenbaker recalled 
the increase, from four to six billion dollars, 
in the total that can be loaned for housing 
by approved lenders, and from $1 billion to 
$12 billion in the total of CMHC direct 
housing loans. “These measures alone should 
mean new jobs this winter for at least 
60,000 Canadians who might otherwise be 
unemployed.” 

All federal building contracts are now 
being timed so that the maximum amount 
of work will be done this winter, and gov- 


ernment contractors are no longer allowed, 
as they once were, to stop work entirely in 
the wintertime without permission from 
the Government, the Prime Minister said. 


“Some 103 public works construction 
projects totalling $54 million will be con- 
tinued through this winter. In addition, 45 
new construction projects totalling $15 
million will be begun this winter. Additional 
expenditures on many smaller projects and 
purchasing orders are expected to bring 
the total of all government public works in 
operation this winter up to approximately 
$100 million. 


Turning to the third aspect of the unem- 
ployment problem, the underlying causes, 
Mr. Diefenbaker said that every expert, 
self-appointed or otherwise, has his own 
view of what these causes are. 


“We know that some manufacturing in- 
dustries are lagging behind the rest of the 
economy in the creation of new jobs. Much 
has been said and written about this 
recently, particularly in respect to the diffi- 
culties some secondary industries are facing 
from foreign competition in our own domes- 
tic market.” The Government is determined 
to do whatever can be done to make it 
possible for these secondary industries “to 


resume their important role as leaders in 
the creation of new jobs for Canadians,” 
the Prime Minister said. 

As a further measure to combat unem- 
ployment, Mr. Diefenbaker reported that 
instructions have recently been sent out to 
senior government employees across the 
country to recommend any federal project 
that can be undertaken at once in any area 
where unemployment is high. 

The Prime Minister urged that it be 
realized that curing unemployment is not a 
project that can be accomplished by the 
federal Government alone. It required the 
united action of all Canadians in all walks 
of life. 


Concluding his remarks, Mr. Diefenbaker 
said that short-term action such as the 
Government has been taking is necessary 
to meet the immediate situation, “but let us 
never forget that the long-term solution is 
dependent in large measure on the con- 
tinued expansion of our trade. 

“We cannot achieve this if we price our- 
selves out of the markets of the world 
because of unreasonable demands from any 
quarter calculated to benefit any one part 
of the population at the expense of the 
others.” 


Advance Starting Date of Winter Works Incentive Program 


Six and one-half months of work instead 
of the five months provided last winter will 
be possible in 1960-61 as a result of an 
extension of the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program announced by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, on Sep- 
tember 7. The Program began on October 
15; starting date in previous years was 
December 1. 


It is estimated that the extension will 
provide at least 10,000 additional on-site 
jobs and approximately 10,000 indirectly 


Seasonal Unemployment Problem 


Over the years the amount of seasonal 
unemployment in New Brunswick has in- 
creased as the numbers employed in the 
province’s seasonal industries have increased, 
with the result that seasonal unemployment 
has become a progressively more serious 
social and economic problem, says the fore- 
word of a new handbook just published by 
the New Brunswick Department of Labour, 
entitled Seasonal Employment in New 
Brunswick. 

Further on the booklet points out that 
“The seaside location of the province led 
to the development of the fishing and trans- 
portation industries; extensive forest lands 
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through the use of additional materials 
and services, Mr. Starr said. The Govern- 
ment expects the 1960-61 Program to pro- 
vide 83,000 direct jobs and approximately 
165,000 direct and indirect ones. 

Mr. Starr said he had urged on the 
provinces and municipalities participating 
in the Program the importance of maintain- 
ing the highest level of Canadian content 
in the use of materials on projects carried 
out under the Program in order to provide 
a maximum amount of employment. 


Worsening, N.B. Report Says 


led to the development of the lumbering 
and logging industries. These, with the im- 
portant addition of the construction indus- 
try, are subject to climatic variations and 
conditions.” 

The first section of the handbook, entitled 
“Seasonal Employment,” has four chapters, 
appendixes on employment statistics and 
survey methods, and summaries of the pro- 
vincial Government’s winter works projects 
in 1958-59 and 1959-60, and of the federal 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
in the same two years. 

Section II deals with Winter Construction 
Experience. 
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Warns against Granting of Tax Concessions that Have Effect of 
Replacing Labour, Now Surplus, by Capital, Now In Short Supply 


Canada’s internal growth is threatened, 
not by a shortage of capital investment, but 
by a surplus of labour, and “we should not 
discourage the use of labour by granting 
special tax concessions and privileges which 
could have the effect of replacing labour 
by capital,” said Eric W. Kierans, President 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange and Cana- 
dian Stock Exchange, in an address before 
the annual conference last month of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants. 


He was speaking on “Economic Implica- 
tions of Depreciation Policies” and had 
declared that Canadian depreciation policy 
must be determined solely by an analysis 
of economic conditions in this country, not 
by solutions of other nations. As an illus- 
tration he described how Britain’s capital 
cost allowance provisions favoured the em- 
ployment of capital over labour. But in 
England, “labour is the factor in relatively 
short supply; in Canada, we have a chronic, 
structural unemployment problem.” 


“Where the productivity of capital facili- 
ties is greater than that of labour, then we 
must obviously make the economic choice 
and employ additional capital, even when 
this has to be imported. But when the rela- 
tive productivities are equal, it would only 
be common sense in Canada to use labour, 
which is in excess supply, and to save on 
capital, of which this country is very short.” 


Foreign Ownership 


Our economic policy should be directed 
to achieving a fuller state of employment. 
In addition, we have the “serious institu- 
tional factor of foreign ownership of more 
than 62 per cent of our manufacturing, 
mining and smelting, oil and gas industries,” 
Mr. Kierans continued. Since foreign invest- 
ment has concentrated in the capital-inten- 
sive rather than the labour-employing sector, 
“jt is obvious that the immediate beneficiary 
of tax concessions on a capital cost allow- 
ance basis would be the foreign ownership 
that now causes us so much concern.” 


He pointed out that such concessions 
would accelerate the trend toward foreign 
control by making it easier for the foreign 
ownership to finance their growth and 
expansion from internal sources; the growth 
is, in effect, “financed by interest-free loans 
from the Government” and by profits. The 
possibility that foreign corporations would 
permit Canadians to invest in their opera- 
tions in this country thus becomes more and 
more remote: the firms have no need for 
further funds from external sources. 
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Economic survival demands constantly 
increasing efficiency. The problem is not 
solely that of replacing presumed obsoles- 
cence, as proponents of accelerated deprecia- 
tion or write-offs based on replacement 
rather than original cost imply. Economic 
efficiency does not consist merely in the 
existence of a large, new and shiny indus- 
trial plant with all the latest electronic 
gadgets, but in the exact balancing of all 
resources—land, labour and _  capital—to 
meet demand, Mr. Kierans said. 

“We cannot afford the economic waste 
nor technological obsolescence of more 
expansion based on inaccurate projections 
of demand,” he warned. 

How do we charge off overinvestment that 
results from excess capacity? “Normally, in 
a single-product firm or in a new firm, the 
enterprise collapses and the investors lose 
their capital. But in today’s complex, multi- 
product corporation, the losses of ill- 
conceived projects are written off against the 
profits of other lines, and so the Treasury 
subsidizes the failure by reduced tax 
revenues on diminished profits and the con- 
sumer by the increase in or stickiness of 
prices on profitable items which must absorb 
these extraneous costs,” Mr. Kierans said. 


Structural Unemployment 


Part of the blame for structural unem- 
ployment in Canada may be traced to our 
obsession with the virtues of fixed capital, 
he continued. This has led to an unbalanced 
development of the economy and a dispro- 
portionate mixture of labour and capital. 

“Burdened with excess capacity in many 
industries and short of capital, we still seek 
tax privileges to encourage still more 
investment? Where can we get such funds 
but abroad—and thus sell more of our 
resources? 


“Blessed with an abundant supply of 
highly skilled labour, we seek to turn this 
asset into a liability by offering the special 
concessions of accelerated costing to those 
who employ fixed capital in place of labour. 


“The wage earner is no longer on an 
equal footing with capital when their em- 
ployment is determined, not by their respec- 
tive productivities, but by the manner in 
which these costs can be used to reduce 
taxable profits. 


“Tomorrow’s labour costs are a charge 
against tomorrow’s income; but accelerated 
depreciation seeks to charge off tomorrow’s 
cost of capital against today’s profits—a 
worthwhile inducement to substitute capital 
for labour,” Mr. Kierans said. 


Canadian tax policy should favour the 
use of labour not only to reduce the social 
costs of heavy unemployment but also for 
economic reasons, he continued, pointing 
out that labour costs are variable but the 
substitution of capital for labour brings 
fixed costs, fixed costs bring inflexibility in 
methods of operation, and the resulting 
high costs and break-even points make us 
more highly vulnerable to fluctuations in 
demand than would a more judicious mix 
of labour and capital. He suggested that this 
mix be determined by their relative produc- 
tivities, “not by tax concessions that favour 
the use of capital and prejudice the em- 
ployment of labour.” 


Other Effects 


Among other effects of juggling deprecia- 
tion costs mentioned by Mr. Kierans were: 


—The reduction of profits which impairs 
the ability of labour to bargain for in- 
creased wages. “There is a distortion in the 
accounts which is open to various interpre- 
tations and tends to work against a just 
distribution of income to labour.” 


—The price of a product must bear not 
only the normal costs of production but 
also the additional costs of accelerated rates 
of depreciation. “Prices will thus tend to be 
higher than normal costs would suggest.” 





CCA Delegations Submit Briefs 


To Four Atlantic Provinces 


During September and October the Cana- 
dian, Construction Association presented 
briefs to the Governments of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. 


In the briefs the CCA requested all four 
Governments to revise and amend provin- 
cial labour legislation. 


Among other things, the Government of 
Newfoundland was asked to: 


—Establish joint committees of interested 
parties and Government interdepartmental 
committees to co-ordinate the scheduling of 
both new and maintenance construction 
work to the greatest possible extent during 
the winter months. 


—Facilitate the completion of the New- 
foundland section of the Trans-Canada 
Highway with all possible speed. 


The Government of Nova Scotia was 
asked to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act; 
the Government of Prince Edward Island 
to consider the establishment of an appren- 
ticeship program, and to encourage the 
scheduling of construction operations so 
as to provide the maximum of wintertime 
employment. 


Ontario and Quebec Sharing in 
Cost of Winter Works Projects 


The Governments of Ontario and Quebec 
have signified their intention to participate 
in the federal Government’s Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program, under 
which it pays 50 per cent of labour costs 
for approved projects. 


Premier Jean Lesage of Quebec said his 
Government will contribute 40 per cent 
of labour costs involved for approved pro- 
jects during the 1960-61 period. The On- 
tario Government pays 25 per cent of 
approved winter works projects in the 
province. 

The extension of the period during which 
the federal Government will contribute 
(p. 995) will mean an additional 40,000 
jobs in Ontario, Premier Leslie Frost has 
estimated. 


Already three Ontario municipalities have 
announced their plans for winter works 
projects. Hamilton plans a winter works 
program that would cost $4,000,000 and 
provide 68,000 man-hours of work. The 
proposed program is twice as costly as the 
one undertaken in 1959-60. Ottawa plans 
winter works projects valued at $2,716,000, 
almost triple the value of the previous 
winter’s program. Toronto’s Board of Con- 
trol has approved plans for projects that 
will cost $4,534,190. 





Make House Repairs in Winter, 


Minister of Labour Advises 


Building supply manufacturers, building 
supply dealers and building contractors 
were urged on September 9 by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, to concentrate on 
advancing the idea that interior renovations 
of plants, offices and homes should be 
done during the winter months, when skilled 
tradesmen and materials are more readily 
available. 


Mr. Starr said that the practice would be 
“most beneficial” to wintertime employment 
in Canada. 


At the same time, the Minister urged 
plant and business owners to restrict as far 
as possible their interior renovation and 
redecoration to the winter months. 


He was speaking at the presentation of 
a plaque to the “Canadian Building Supply 
Dealer of the Year,” Alan Burnes, Sales 
Manager of Lansing Building Supply Ltd., 
Willowdale, Ont. The company was the 
winner of a contest sponsored by Building 
Supply Dealer, a national trade publication, 
for its contribution to last winter’s “Do It 
Now” winter employment campaign. 
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In 7 Years, Number of Students 


Matriculating in Alberta Doubles 


The number of Alberta high school stud- 
ents achieving senior matriculation standing 
is rapidly increasing each year, according 
to a study made by the Alberta Department 
of Education. 

The survey showed that in 1958, the last 
year for which complete figures are avail- 
able, 1,874 Grade 12 students were awarded 
senior matriculation certificates. They repre- 
sented 11.32 per cent of the 16,557 pupils 
who enrolled in the first grade 12 school 
years earlier. Matriculation in 1951 totalled 
946, or 5.65 per cent of the 16,749 who 
were enrolled in Grade 1 for the first time 
in 1940. 

Officials attribute the improvement to a 
realization on the part of students that 
senior matriculation is now a minimum 
requirement for many employment oppor- 
tunities, and necessary for university en- 
trance. 





Department Issues 7th Report 
On Training of Skilled Manpower 


Most federal government departments 
have several types of organized training 
programs, according to the seventh report 
in the series prepared under the Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power, which has just been published. It is 
Training Programs and Courses for Cana- 
dian Government Employees. 


It is based on a survey by A. W. Craw- 
ford, former Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, under the guidance of a subcom- 
mittee of the Interdepartmental Skilled 
Manpower Training Research Committee. 

The report deals with the methods and 
procedures of providing organized or super- 
vised training for persons employed in 
technical, industrial and clerical occupations 
at the supervisory and operational levels in 
federal government departments and agen- 
cies and in the Armed Forces. Crown cor- 
porations were not included in the survey. 

Primary objective of the survey was to 
determine the nature and extent of staff 
training in government departments, both 
for the recruitment of new employees and 
for the development and maintenance of 
high standards of proficiency. 


An indication of the extent to which 
government departments and agencies draw 
from and contribute to the country’s pool of 
skilled workers, and an idea of the changes 
that are taking place in the training of 
government employees as a result of tech- 
nological developments, were also sought. 
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The report is in three parts. The first 
deals with general practice and training 
procedures in all departments of govern- 
ment. It gives a brief description of three 
methods of providing training: educational 
leave, for individual trainees in degree- 
granting universities; external training, for 
individuals and groups through short inten- 
sive courses provided by outside agencies; 
and correspondence courses. 

The second part deals with the training 
responsibilities and activities of the Civil 
Service Commission and briefly describes 
some of the courses that are made available 
to employees. 

The third part consists of a series of 
separate sections dealing with the nature 
and scope of training programs and courses 
operated by the selected departments and 
agencies. 





ILO Governing Body to Discuss 
CLC Complaint Next Month 


The complaint filed with the International 
Labour Organization by the Canadian La- 
bour Congress and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions against 
the Government of Canada (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1250) concerning legislation en- 
acted in March 1959 by Newfoundland will 
be discussed at the meeting of the ILO 
Governing Body in Geneva November 15 
to 18. 

The report of the ILO’s Committee on 
Freedom of Association on the Canadian 
complaint came up for discussion at the 
Governing Body’s 145th Session, held May 
27 and 28, just prior to the 44th Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The Canadian 
Government Member of the Governing 
Body suggested postponement of discussion 
until the November meeting, by which time 
the Committee on Freedom of Association 
would have additional information. The 
Canadian Worker Member, CLC President 
Claude Jodoin, said he wanted quick action 
but was sure the delay in obtaining further 
information was not the fault of the federal 
Government. 

Mr. Jodoin charged that the federal Gov- 
ernment, having failed to exercise its power 
of disallowance, must share with the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland responsibility for 
the legislation about which the CLC was 
complaining. 

Also postponed to the November Govern- 
ing Body meeting was the question of 
merging the manpower and employment 
committee and the technical assistance com- 
mittee into a committee on operational 
programs. Suggested membership of the 
new committee was fourteen government, 
seven worker and seven employer members. 


be 


This decision was taken at the 146th 
Session of the Governing Body, held im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the 44th 
International Labour Conference. The 146th 
Session also approved a partial list of ex- 
perts to be invited to attend a meeting of 
experts on major mine disasters to be held 
during the first quarter of 1961. 


Fifth Province Passes Act on 


Fair Accommodation Practices 


At its 1960 session the Manitoba Legis- 
lature passed the Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act prohibiting discrimination on 
account of race, creed or national origin. 
Similar legislation is on the statute book 
in Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan. 

The Act prohibits any person from deny- 
ing accommodation, services or facilities 
customarily available to the public, to any 
person because of “race, religion, religious 
creed, colour, ancestry, ethnic or national 
origin.” The displaying of notices and signs 
and the use of other media of communica- 
tion such as newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision to express discrimination on any of 
the above grounds is prohibited. 


The Act explicitly states that its provi- 
sions are not deemed to interfere with the 
free expression of opinions upon any sub- 
ject by speech or in writing or to confer 
any protection to or benefit upon enemy 
aliens. Places of worship do not come under 
the, Act. 

The administration of the Act will be 
assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to a member of the Executive 
Council. 

Complaints of discrimination must be 
made in writing to the responsible Minister. 
Such complaints will be investigated by an 
officer designated by the Minister to enforce 
the Act. Where the officer is unable to 
effect a settlement of the matter, the 
Minister appoints a commission consisting 
of one or more members. 


The commission, after making an inquiry 
into the case, may, if necessary, recommend 
to the Minister the course that ought to be 
taken. Where the commission is composed 
of more than one person the recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the members are 
the recommendations of the commission. 

The Minister is required to furnish a 
copy of the commission’s recommendations 
to the parties and may, if he deems it advis- 
able, publish such recommendations. The 
Minister is further empowered to issue an 
order embodying the recommendations of 
the Commission and requesting compliance 
of the parties with its terms. 


A person found guilty of a violation of 
the Act or any order made under the Act, 
is subject to a fine of up to $50 for a first 
offence and up to $200 for a second. In 
the case of a corporation the corresponding 
fines are $100 and $400. 

The Act authorizes the Minister to apply 
to the Supreme Court of the province for 
an order enjoining a person who has been 
convicted of an offence from continuing the 
violation. Any prosecution under the Act 
require the consent of the Minister. 


National Public Employees Union 
Holds Sixth Annual Convention 


At the sixth annual convention of the 
National Union of Public Employees (CLC), 
held in Saint John, N.B., during September, 
a resolution was approved requesting that 
a national minimum wage for men and 
women of $1.50 per hour be established. 
Another asked that all canned goods mar- 
keted in Canada carry labels clearly showing 
the country of origin. 

The convention urged the federal Gov- 
ernment not to allow immigrants into 
Canada unless jobs were available for them. 

Other resolutions called for a maximum 
work week of 40 hours, improved labour 
legislation, and improvement in the educa- 
tion of the Indians of Canada to equip 
them to take their place in modern society 
as Canadian citizens. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin, in an inter- 
view preceding the conference, said that the 
four-day week will be prevalent in Cana- 
dian industry and commerce in the near 
future. 

Mr. Jodoin said the shorter week not 
only will be requested by more unions 
“but may become a necessity because of 
automation and unemployment.” 

Addressing the delegates at the conven- 
tion, Mr. Jodoin expressed the opinion that 
unemployment is Canada’s main problem. 
Automation was a contributing factor, he 
believed, and “all sections of our economy 
will have to make efforts” to deal with it. 
But it is natural to look to the federal 
Government for leadership in the matter, 
he said, and repeated a CLC demand for 
a conference of government, management 
and labour representatives to seek ways of 
creating more jobs. 

Union leaders, Mr. Jodoin noted, recog- 
nized that they, too, had a responsibility 
in combating unemployment and that they 
could help the situation by “discouraging 
overtime work and moonlighting.” 
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Canadians Prominent at Meeting 


Of Accident Prevention Boards 


Canadian provinces are leading the way 
in establishing rehabilitation programs and 
centres, Antonio DiPinto, Executive Assist- 
and at the Rhode Island Curative Centre, 
told delegates to the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. 

No state in the United States has estab- 
lished “specialized centres devoted exclu- 
sively to the treatment of industrially 
injured workers in the past 10 years, with 
the possible exception of Ohio,” he said. 

“Rehabilitation of workers is a serious 
business in Canada and the welfare of the 
individual is important.” 

At the convention, held at Edmonton, 
radiation protection at Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Chalk River, Ont., was given 
special mention in the report of the com- 
mittee on atomic energy and radiation work 
risks. John F. Cauley, Vice-Chairman, 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
was chairman of the committee. 

At Chalk River, it was reported, it has 
been found necessary, in order to preserve 
adequate radiation hazard control standards, 
to keep the organization of the control per- 
sonnel separate from that of the operation 
groups. 

“In general, the figures presented justify 
the belief that an efficient radiation protec- 
tion service well integrated into the over-all 
project organization can result in a large 
output of work in high radiation fields with 
no need for serious overexposure,” the 
committee report said. 

Other Canadians who took a prominent 
place in the program included C. M. Mac- 
leod, QC, Chairman of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and retiring 
President of the Association, who presided 
at all plenary sessions; Eugene E. Sparrow, 
Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, who was moderator of a 
panel on safety; Joseph Morris, Pacific 
Regional Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, who was a member of the 
safety panel; and Dr. John R. Fowler, 
Medical Director, Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Rehabilitation Clinic, who 
was moderator of a panel on the treatment 
and rehabilitation of workmen with back 
injuries. 

G. G. Greene, Director, Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, Department 
of Labour, presented a paper on the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act and the 
relationship with the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 
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President of the Association for the com- 
ing year is W. M. Douglas, Administrator, 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, De- 
partment of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The 1961 convention 
will be held at Honolulu in November next 
year. 





More Pay, Fewer Hours Needed 


To Increase Jobs, Meeting Told 


Higher wages and fewer working hours, 
as a means of providing more work for 
more people, was recommended by speakers 
at the 12th convention of the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO- 
CLC), held in Montreal in September. It 
was the first time the Union had met in 
Canada. 

It was emphasized that shorter working 
hours are essential because automatic mach- 
inery is producing 200 times faster than 
humans produced 50 years ago. 

A special three-member committee was 
set up by the convention to gather data on 
automation. Its findings will be compared 
and synchronized with that found by other 
labour groups. 

President John O’Hare, who was re- 
elected, told delegates that the Union aims 
to adopt a 35-hour work week to combat 
the effects of automation. He said he 
regarded the 35-hour week as “eventually 
inevitable” and urged that discussions on 
the subject be included in all future collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations. 

Mr. O’Hare noted that in the past few 
years automation has brought about changes 
that have had a “terrifying effect on the 
whole economy and are foremost in the 
minds of millions of workers. 

“When we speak of automation the aver- 
age citizen thinks in terms of fear—fear of 
losing one’s job.” This fear must be 
eliminated by discovering ways and means 
to make automation work for the benefit 
of all, with more security, better wages and 
fewer working hours, he said. 

Two resolutions on political action were 
adopted without debate. One urged that the 
union’s members make every effort to assure 
a maximum vote on behalf of “liberal and 
enlightened” candidates and to contribute 
to the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. 


The other resolution asked that members 
be kept informed of labour bills, including 
the names and political affiliations of spon- 
sors. 

The importance of calling a national con- 
ference to study the importance of unem- 
ployment was stressed by Claude Jodoin, 
CLC President. 





Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force 


Proportion of persons employed in agriculture in Canada has dropped from 33 per 
cent of total labour force in 1921 to 11 per cent in 1959, study by Department 
of Labour reports. Between 1946 and 1958, decline averaged 4 per cent a year 


The proportion of persons employed in 
agriculture in Canada has dropped from 
33 per cent of the total labour force in 
1921 to 11 per cent in 1959, according to 
a study just published by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. The bulletin, Trends in the Agri- 
cultural Labour Force in Canada from 
1921 to 1959, points out that at the begin- 
ning of this century, more than 60 per cent 
of the population of Canada lived in rural 
districts, the majority on farms. 


The study is the fourth in the series of 
Farm Labour Bulletins published by the 
Department. 


“Between 1946 and 1958, the number of 
persons with farm jobs in Canada has been 
declining at an average compound rate of 
about 4 per cent per year,” the study says. 
It adds that if this very rapid rate of decline 
were to continue, the number of persons 
with jobs in agriculture—in 1958 reckoned 
at 712,000—would drop to about 300,000 
by 1978. 


It is unlikely, however, the report says, 
that the decline will continue at this rate; 
the latest statistics show that the decline 
during 1959 was only 2.8 per cent—a much 
slower rate than in any year since 1954. 

It must be remembered that the movement 
from the farms after 1940 was larger because 
people had been “damned up” in agriculture 
during the depression in the 1930’s. If one 
considers the trend of employment in agricul- 
ture for the past 28 years, ie., from 1931 to 
1959, the average compound rate of decline 
has been about 1.75 per cent. Projecting this 
slower rate of decline into the future would 
lead to the conclusion that the number em- 
ployed in agriculture may be slightly less than 
500,000 by 1979 or 1980. 


Greater than in U.S. 


The report points out that the drop in 
agricultural employment between 1946 and 
1958 was even greater, relatively, than that 
which occurred in the United States. During 
that period it declined by 40 per cent in 
Canada, compared with a drop of 30 per 
cent in the United States. 


The result has been that, while in 1946 
persons employed in agriculture represented 
15 per cent of all persons employed in the 
United States compared with 25 per cent 
in Canada, in 1958 the proportions were 9 
per cent in the United States and 12 per 
cent in Canada. 


The bulletin points out that “A study 
of the labour force in agriculture merits 
attention if for no reason other than the 
fact that there is a scarcity of information 
on this aspect of the industry. Agricultural 
economic studies have concentrated on such 
aspects as settlement problems and land 
tenure, choice of farm enterprises, farm 
production and income, capital and credit 
problems. Farm labour, however, has too 
often been accepted as a given factor.” 


Fourth Largest Employer 


During the decade 1948-58, agriculture 
lost its place as the second largest industry 
in Canada and became fourth in terms of 
employment, the report says. By 1958 it had 
been exceeded in the numbers of persons 
employed by manufacturing, service, and 
trade. 

The decline in agricultural employment 
between 1946 and 1958 was greatest, numer- 
ically, in the Prairie Provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. These three regions accounted for 
90 per cent of the total decline in Canada, 
the study shows. 

During the period, the Prairie Provinces 
experienced the greatest decline in numbers, 
but the rate of decline was greatest in 
Ontario and next greatest in Quebec. 

Besides the decrease in the farm popula- 
tion, the report states that there has been 
a marked change in the composition of the 
agricultural labour force. In 1946 unpaid 
family workers made up 30.4 per cent of 
the total number of workers, but in 1958 
they constituted only 20.7 per cent. 

The proportion of unpaid labour contributed 
by family members on farms has declined 
rapidly over a period of little more than a 
decade. The decline in this type of worker 
suggests that farmers are encountering increas- 
ing difficulty in retaining their sons and daugh- 
ters on the farms in the face of increasing 
opportunities for paid employment elsewhere. 

An important accompaniment of the de- 
cline in the farm labour force has been an 
increasing preponderance of males over 
females in the farm population. In 1956, 
males accounted for 53.6 per cent of the 
total; and in the age group 14 years and 
older they represented 54.8 per cent. “In 
other words,” the report explains, “there 
were 121 males to every 100 females aged 
14 and over.” This high ratio of males on 
farms is not a new thing, however—the 
1921 census showed males as 53.7 per cent 
of the total rural population. 
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Proportion of Older Workers Higher 


Another important change in the com- 
position of the farm labour force, resulting 
from the departure of so many younger 
workers for jobs in other industries, is that 
the proportion of older workers on farms 
is higher than in the past. According to 
labour force surveys in 1958, while 50 
per cent of all men in the non-agricultural 
labour force were in the 25-44 age group, 
in agriculture this age group provided only 
37.1 per cent of the total working men. In 
the agricultural labour force more than 
42 per cent of all males were 45 years of 
age or older. 


According to census data, in the three 
Maritime Provinces in 1951 nearly half the 
farm operators, and in Ontario about 46 
per cent of them, were 50 years old or 
more. In the Prairie Provinces and Quebec, 
on the other hand, only 37 per cent were 
as old as this. 


There has also been a trend in recent 
years toward an increase in the percentage 
of seasonal workers in the farm labour 
force. This, the report says, may be due to 
a number of factors, but the chief of these 
is probably the increased use of machinery, 
as a result of which “farmers tend to speed 
up their seeding and harvesting operations, 
concentrating the employment of seasonal 


labour over much shorter periods of time 
and doing without extra year-round help 
after the peak period of activity is over.” 


Longer hours of work and lower wages in 
agriculture than in other industries make it 
hard for farmers to compete in the general 
labour market, the bulletin points out. 

In 1958 farm workers put in an average of 
54 hours per week, compared with 40 hours 
for workers in non-agricultural industries. 
Wages for hired farm workers have been rising 
since the early 1940’s. In August 1941, the 
average in Canada for male farm wages, with 
board, was $35 per month. In August 1958, the 
comparable average was $120. Despite this 
increase over the years, however, farm wages 
remain lower even than those for unskilled 
labour in other industries... 


Since unemployment insurance has not yet 
been extended to agricultural workers it is 
becoming especially difficult for farmers to 
get the amount of labour they need for 
seasonal work, the report says. 

The 68-page report contains chapters on: 
The Agricultural Labour Force, Characteris- 
tics of the Agricultural Labour Force, Sea- 
sonality of Employment in Agriculture, 
Conditions of Employment in Agriculture, 
Trends and Characteristics of the Farm 
Population, Other Trends in the Agricultural 
Industry, and Conclusions. A number of 
tables and charts are also included. 





McGill University’s 12th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Five speakers, including the president of a government employees’ association, 
a union research director and a management spokesman, present talks on various 
aspects of the conference theme: “The Role of Government in Labour Relations” 


“The Role of Government in Labour 
Relations,” was the theme of McGill Uni- 
versity’s 12th annual industrial relations 
conference, September 8 and 9. The con- 
ference was attended by nearly 180 dele- 
gates representing business firms, labour 
organizations, employers’ organizations, 
other universities, and federal, provincial 
and municipal governments. 


As on previous occasions, there were 
five speakers, one address and the discus- 
sion period that followed it occupying each 
half day, and another address being given 
at the conference dinner. In addition, a 
short panel discussion wound up the con- 
ference. 


The first speaker was Prof. Joseph Shister, 
Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Industrial Relations at the University of 
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Buffalo, who has held appointments on a 
number of United States government bodies 
and is a member of several arbitration 
organizations in the United States. He spoke 
on “The Role of the State in Collective 
Bargaining.” 

J. C. Best, National President of the Civil 
Service Association of Canada, the second 
speaker, gave an address on “The Govern- 
ment as Employer.” 

The dinner speaker was Prof. H. D. 
Woods of McGill University, who spoke 
on “Power and Function in Industrial Rela- 
tions.” 


Cleve Kidd, Canadian Research Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
spoke on “A Union View of Government ir 
Labour Relations.” Sharman K. Laerie, 
Manager and General Counsel of the 


Niagara Industrial Relations Institute, gave 
a management view in an address entitled, 
“A Business View of the State Function in 
Labour Relations.” 

Prof. H. D. Woods, who founded the 
McGill Industrial Relations Centre some 12 
years ago, and who has acted as chairman 
of previous conferences, recently resigned as 
Director of the Centre to accept a Ford 
Foundation Faculty Research Fellowship 
for the year 1960-61, under which he will 
carry on a study of Canadian labour rela- 
tions policy. His place as chairman was 
taken at this conference by Prof. E. C. 
Webster of McGill University, the acting 
director of the Centre. 

Members of the pane! whose discussion 
closed the conference were S. J. Frankel, 
a McGill political scientist; J. C. Weldon, 
a McGill economist; and Dr. W. Donald 
Wood, Director-elect of the newly estab- 
lished Industrial Relations Centre of Queen’s 
University, who acted as leader; and the 
five conference speakers. 


Prof. Joseph Shisfer 


Assuming that no great depression or 
other unforeseen upheaval occurs, the pros- 
pect is that the “legal framework” will not 
during the next 10 years become more 
favourable to unions than it is now, and it 
may perhaps become less favourable, said 
Prof. Joseph Shister, the first speaker at 
the conference. 

Prof. Shister, who is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University of Buffalo, spoke on 
“The Role of the State in Collective Bar- 
gaining.” 

The speaker gave some of his reasons 
for this opinion. First, he said, the mass 
media—the press, radio, etc.—which editor- 
ially are in general unfavourable to unions, 
are not likely to change the direction of their 
influence. Secondly, the expected increase 
in the number of white collar workers, 
who are more hostile to unions than blue 
collar workers, would exert an influence 
unfavourable to organized labour. 


Another factor was the probable relatively 
slow rate of growth of unions in the next 
decade. Prof. Shister thought that the 
unions would make little headway in organ- 
izing white collar workers. 


Another consideration that led him to 
regard the outlook as unfavourable to unions 
was the probability that the next decade 
would be characterized by rising prices, 
for which the public would be inclined to 
blame the wage demands of organized 
labour. The continuance of prosperity will 
favour conservatism, the speaker also 
pointed out. 


Management will more and more tend 
to take a tougher attitude in its dealings 
with unions, resisting attempted encroach- 
ments on its prerogatives, if not trying to 
win back some of those that have been 
lost. 


Both management and labour will become 
less flexible toward each other, Prof. Shister 
predicted. Members of management groups 
will co-operate more closely with each other 
in the common cause, and so will members 
of union groups. Government will have to 
play a more important role. There will be 
more emergency strikes and more arbitra- 
tion. 


At the beginning of his address Prof. 
Shister pointed out that his views were 
based on United States experience, and that 
in spite of many similarities and much com- 
mon ground in labour relations in Canada 
and the United States, there were significant 
differences between the two countries. 


Contrary to popular belief, the legal 
framework is not uniform and precise, but 
is diversified in many ways, the speaker said. 
In the federal jurisdiction it differs from 
that of the states, and there are differences 
between the various states. The philosophy 
of the governors and of the judiciary is 
different in different states. 


The legal framework is changing and 
evolutionary. Governmental intervention has 
grown tremendously at both the federal and 
the state level, but that growth has not 
been gradual nor has its direction been 
uniform, Prof. Shister said. On the con- 
trary, growth has been sporadic and from 
time to time its direction has changed, now 
leaning in favour of unions and now in 
favour of management. This change in direc- 
tion has shown itself at the judicial, as well 
as at the legislative level. 

Governments have been primarily con- 
cerned with affecting the framework and 
procedures, not the terms of collective 
bargaining. Thus protection of the right to 
self-organization, picketing, secondary boy- 
cotts, and union security have been matters 
of government concern. But with the pas- 
sage of the Landrum-Griffin Act (the US. 
Labour-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act 1959), government intervention 
has taken a new turn—regulation of the 
unions’ internal affairs. 

The internal affairs of Unions, the 
speaker pointed out, have a strong influence 
on collective bargaining. More democracy 
in the running. of unions would make for 
less responsibility in collective bargaining, 
not more, he thought, since it would make 
the leaders more responsive to the will of 
the rank and file, who were generally more 
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extreme and less enlightened than the leaders 
of a union. In this way the regulation of 
internal union affairs affects bargaining 
policy. 

Turning to the question of what deter- 
mines the direction and extent of govern- 
ment intervention in industrial relations, 
Prof. Shister said that some thought this 
could not be explained rationally. But he 
believed that reasonable explanations could 
be given. He described some of the factors 
that, in his view, helped to determine the 
legal framework. 

The chief influences, he said, were the 
climate of opinion—or public opinion—and 
collective bargaining experience. 

He disagreed with those who denied that 
there was such a thing as independent 
public opinion, believing that public opinion 
was moulded by the mass media of com- 
munication. The climate of opinion was 
developed by certain forces, and the mass 
media of the press, the radio, etc., were not 
the sole or dominant influence, Prof. Shis- 
ter said. The personal experience of citizens 
has a strong influence, and the influence of 
home, school, church and community are 
all important, he contended. Another im- 
portant influence is the competition between 
the two dominant political parties. 

As an example of the influence of personal 
experience, Prof. Shister said that a business 
or professional man who found his plans 
hampered or thwarted by union opposition 
would probably feel resentment against 
unions. On the other hand, a worker who 
had first-hand experience of the advantage 
of having a union to protect his interests 
would be likely to be a strong supporter 
of unions. 


The climate of opinion builds up gradu- 
ally, and it would lead to nothing if it were 
not for the stimulus of dramatic events, 
such as the great depression of the 1930’s, 
the McLellan investigation into corruption 
in unions, and the postwar strikes in the 
mass-production industries. These dramatic 
events occur sporadically, and therefore 
government intervention comes in spurts. 


Even the judiciary, Prof. Shister said, 
were sensitive to the climate of opinion. As 
a striking example of this, he instanced the 
unanimous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on the question of desegre- 
gation in the schools—a decision in which 
the consideration of the effect on inter- 
national relations had strongly influenced 
the Court. 

The speaker gave three reasons why the 
public in the United States believed in free 
collective bargaining. These were: the wish 
to minimize government intervention be- 
cause of a dislike of controls; the wish, for 
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practical reasons, to avoid enlarging the 
bureaucracy; and the psychological reason 
that most people would rather do a thing 
themselves even if someone else could do 
it better. 

Collective bargaining experience affects 
legislation by influencing the climate of 
opinion and by influencing leaders in gov- 
ernment, the judiciary, management, and 
labour. The philosophy and outlook of dif- 
ferent presidents of the United States had 
affected the degree of intervention, Prof. 
Shister said, instancing the contrasting per- 
sonalities of President Truman and President 
Eisenhower. 


Most think that unions influence legisla- 
tion more than management does, the 
speaker said, but in his opinion this view 
was quite wrong. Experience has shown 
that “organized labour in the United States 
cannot deliver the vote,” he said. Unions 
have also shown a good deal of ineptitude 
in political action. Although management 
was not perfect in this field it was more 
adept than the unions. It had more money 
and press support, but its organization was 
also more effective for this purpose. The 
political influence of organized labour, Prof. 
Shister thought, was relatively small. 


Question Period 


When asked to enlarge upon what he 
had said about “union democracy,” Prof. 
Shister said that labour leaders were better 
informed than the rank-and-file members, 
and understood better the limits to what 
management could or would give. The lead- 
ers could usually make a bargain that would 
suit the members better than one the 
members themselves could make. Except 
in the case of “sweetheart” contracts, which 
he thought were few and far between but 
where greater democracy would make for 
better contracts, Prof. Shister said that the 
influence of members on bargaining tended 
to be irresponsible and extreme. 


A trade union delegate disagreed with 
the view that democratic procedures in 
unions did not allow officials to act respon- 
sibly. His own experience led him to believe 
that the members would be reasonable if 
the facts were explained to them. 


Prof. Shister said that the ability of 
union leaders to carry the membership with 
them varied according to the size and 
intelligence of the membership and accord- 
ing to the “creative insight” of the leaders. 
In some cases where the members were 
intelligent and few in number the leaders 
might have little trouble. 

Another delegate who disagreed that more 
democratic methods in unions would cause 
them to degenerate into anarchy expressed 


the view that the trend in unions is toward 
a better educated membership; he thought 
this, not authoritarianism, was the answer. 

Prof. Shister reminded the conference 
that he did not say that authoritarianism 
was the answer. But although he agreed 
that educational efforts had increased in 
unions, he did not think that they had 
increased enough, or could do so, to enable 
the members to see as much as the leaders. 


J. C. Best 


“In my view the case as to whether or 
not the Government is a good employer 
rests solely on the issue of effective nego- 
tiating procedures,” said J. C. Best, National 
President of the Civil Service Association 
of Canada, in his address entitled, “The 
Government as Employer.” 

“Most of us are quite realistic enough to 
accept the fact that bargaining as it is 
spelled out in the various labour relations 
acts probably would not be too satisfactory 
in the government service,” he continued. 
“We also recognize that any system must 
recognize the fact that funds, under our 
system of Government, are voted by Parlia- 
ment, and any agreement reached would 
have to be subject to Parliamentary 
approval.” 

The view that the Government’s “good 
employer policy” is enough to guarantee 
fair treatment for civil servants fails to take 
into account two important factors, the 
speaker said. The first of these is that em- 
ployees are not concerned solely with 
economic gains, “and it has often been 
suggested that the possession of bargaining 
rights, the ability to stand up to the em- 
ployer on terms of relative equality, in itself 
does much to increase the self-respect and 
working morale of a body of men and 
women.” 

The second, and probably more important 
factor, Mr. Best said, is that the “good 
employer policy” does not give civil servants 
any real assurance that their lack of bar- 
gaining rights will not result in economic 
loss. 


“I cannot say in conscience that the 
Government on its record has been a good 
employer. True, private employers are only 
as good as their unions make them, but 
the Government does not even reach this 
cynical plateau,” the speaker said. He 
added that “The whole system of employer- 
employee relations in the government serv- 
ice is rigged in the Government’s favour... 
Action to equalize pay and conditions’ is 
always too little and too late.” 


“Until the time comes (and it may be 
nearer than many of us realize) that the 
Government decides, in co-operation with 
its organized employees, to work out a 
system of bargaining or negotiating that is 
equitable to all concerned, we cannot con- 
sider the Government as being in the front 
rank of employers,” Mr. Best said. 

Much of his address was taken up with 
outlining the composition and history of 
the Canadian Civil Service and the history 
of employer-employee relations in the gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. Best pointed out that if the armed 
forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the whole of the Public Service are 
included (but not counting the employees 
of the Crown companies), the Government 
is the employer of nearly 500,000 Canadian 
citizens, and is by far the biggest single 
employer in the country. “Yet in relation to 
its other identities and functions, the Gov- 
ernment treats its role as an employer as 
a relatively minor one,” he contended. 

The Government as an employer has no 
clearly defined personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, he complained. “The basic charac- 
teristic of the Government in employment 
matters has been a strong tendency toward 
expediency,” he asserted. He considered it 
strange that “the public can remain so 
basically indifferent to the whole concept 
of the Government’s role as employer.” 

Mr. Best then dealt with the functions 
of the Civil Service Commission, the 
Treasury Board, the departments, and the 
National Joint Council. Finally he outlined 
the character of, and the part played by 
the various employee organizations in the 
civil service. 

Although conceding the value of the 
Civil Service Commission in regard to 
appointment, promotion, classification, train- 
ing, etc., he said that “in the economic 
areas of employer-employee relations it is, 
to the employee, a severe handicap and a 
roadblock to successful negotiations... 

“As the most powerful and important 
committee of Cabinet, the Treasury Board 
and its staff are deeply involved in per- 
sonnel administration,’ he pointed out. 
“Both before and after money is voted by 
Parliament, Treasury Board has an influence 
on all personnel policies proposed by the 
Civil Service Commission that will result 
in the expenditure of public funds.” 

Although expert knowledge in matters 
of organization and scales of pay lies with 
the Commission, the ultimate power of 
decision is with Treasury Board. “In effect, 
the Commission has responsibility without 
power and Treasury Board has the power 
but not the responsibility for civil service 
matters,’ Mr. Best said. 
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The National Joint Council was estab- 
lished in 1944, and “was the Government’s 
answer to the demand for something to 
replace or supplement direct representation 
from the employees.” It consists of the Offi- 
cial side, on which there are 10 representa- 
tives, most of whom are deputy ministers or 
assistant deputy ministers; and the Staff 
side, on which there are 13 representatives 
drawn from the main national civil service 
associations, Mr. Best explained. 


From the employees’ point of view, the 
Council has a number of shortcomings, he 
commented. Some of these were: it is 
advisory only; the Government is, in fact, 
in a position to control the recommendations 
coming from the Council; the requirement 
that all recommendations must be unani- 
mous tends to be stultifying; it usually takes 
a long time to implement its recommenda- 
tions; all proceedings are confidential and 
staff side representatives must often make 
decisions without reference to those they 
represent; and, lastly, salary and wage 
questions are held to be outside the Coun- 
cil’s terms of reference. 


Mr. Best said that in spite of these faults, 
the Council had a part to play as a consul- 
tative body; but, he asserted, “not as the 
only formal means of employee-employer 
negotiation.” 

Speaking of the civil service employee’s 
organizations, he said: “If the plethora of 
administrative and control agencies on the 
management side is confusing, the ‘jungle’ 
of employee organizations in the federal 
service also defies comprehension.” 


After implying that the rewards of public 
service did not compare favourably with 
those in industry, Mr. Best asked, “How 
then are these munificent rewards arrived 
at?” Answering his own question, he said: 
“Unilaterally.” Government has in these 
matters “consistently refused to negotiate 
and often to even consult,” he stated. 


“Salary research up to and including 1957 
was more or less on a hit or miss basis,” 
he said, and no one, even in the Civil 
Service Commission, was at that time sure 
what criteria should be used in salary 
determination. 


In 1957, “after much urging from the 
associations,” the Government agreed to the 
establishment of a pay research bureau as 
part of the Civil Service Commission to do 
the statistical research work required to 
determine accurately the relation between 
civil service salaries for given jobs and their 
industrial counterparts. 


Mr. Best said that the present situation 
in which “the whole system of employer- 
employee relations in the Government serv- 
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ice is rigged in the Government’s favour,” 
is “basically an unhealthy state of affairs.” 


In concluding, he said, “As the country’s 
biggest single employer there is a definite 
onus on the Government to accept its 
responsibility to lead in introducing em- 
ployee benefits. It is not enough for the 
Government to legislate morality into others, 
while at the same time using its sovereign 
power to deny its own employees a role 
in the determination of their salaries and 
working conditions.” 


Question Period 


In reply to a question, Mr. Best said, 
“The strike is not an issue in the Civil 
Service generally at this time.” 


Mr. Best was asked whether his associa- 
tion had prepared any position as to what 
would constitute a satisfactory arrangement 
for bargaining with the Government. His 
reply was that it had prepared such a posi- 
tion, and that what it favoured was an 
arrangement similar to that which had been 
established in Great Britain. 

Under this arrangement the Government 
negotiated with its employees on pay and 
working conditions, and if agreement was 
not reached the matter was submitted to 
a modified form of arbitration. The Govern- 
ment agreed not to reject the decision of 
the arbitrator, but the final decision was 
made by Parliament. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Best 
said that the Department of Labour had 
hardly anything to do with the determina- 
tion of civil service salaries and working 
conditions generally. Its only concern with 
staff matters is with reference to its own 
employees. 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


The system of industrial relations that 
exists in Canada today is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from that found anywhere else to 
justify its being called unique, said Prof. 
H. D. Woods, who was the speaker at the 
conference dinner. His topic was, “Power 
and Function in Industrial Relations.” 

Prof. Woods said that the difference 
between the Canadian and the American 
practice in the field of labour relations is 
surprising, in view of the great similarities 
in the general economic institutions of the 
two countries and the presence of so many 
organizations of business and labour that 
operate on both sides of the international 
boundary. 


He contended that “the legal framework 
which we have developed in Canada to deal 
with collective bargaining has, on the whole, 


been less favourable to the emergence of 
strong unions and effective collective bar- 
gaining than in the American case.” 


The main reason for this, Prof. Woods 
said, is that the power of the private parties 
has been restricted much more in Canada 
than in the United States, while at the same 
time the function of the state has been 
much. larger. 


“In the United States the constitutional 
allocation of function has placed labour 
relations largely in federal hands. This is 
the reverse of the Canadian system, where 
the provinces are predominant. The effect 
this difference has had on the growth of 
strong or weak unions and the character 
of collective bargaining has not been meas- 
ured. But logic as well as some spotty 
evidence indicate that collective bargaining 
is being confined within provincial boun- 
daries in some cases where it would develop 
on a broader scale,” the speaker said. 


He mentioned three other factors that 
helped to explain the different development 
in the two countries. One of these factors 
was the requirements regarding membership 
support in certification procedure in some 
provinces. Another was that, owing to the 
imposition of compulsory delays on the use 
of economic force in Canada, the inter- 
ference with negotiations was much more 
drastic than in the United States, where 
this restraint did not exist. A third factor 
was that he Canadian pracice of imposing 
the no-strike ban, coupled with compulsory 
arbitration of disputes during the life of 
an agreement, had sharply reduced powers 
that were still available to the parties in 
the United States. 


Prof. Woods said that the effect of the 
retention of the right to strike on grievances 
must be of great importance to American 
unionists in actual negotiation. 


“A comparison of the system of industrial 
relations in the two countries suggests that 
in the United States public policy is firmly 
based on effective collective bargaining 
which leaves the major role to unions and 
management, whereas in Canada the private 
function has been sharply curtailed by the 
expansion of the functions of public boards 
and officers carrying out public policy for- 
mulated by 11 independent governments. 

“The effect of this concentration of power 
and function in the hands of the various 
governments and their agencies, and the 
general constitutional balkanization, is hard 
to determine. But certainly the experiments 
in recent years in several provinces suggest 
that we are moving further along the road 
to state control and to diversity on a regional 
or provincial basis. 


“The idea of a national pattern of indus- 
trial relationships worked out freely by 
unions and management appears to be be- 
coming less and less possible as time passes,” 
he said. 

Prof. Woods was careful to say, however, 
that he did not suggest that legal framework 
of industrial relations that had developed 
in Canada had been “the result of calculated 
policy decisions against labour unions.” 
Rather, he thought, it had been “the fruit 
of fortuitous circumstances such as the 
constitutional allocation of jurisdiction over 
labour matters which had made it possible 
to contain growing union power behind 
provincial boundaries.” 

He thought that it also reflected the 
general predisposition in Canada to assign 
a larger role to government than in the 
United States. 


It might also, he thought, indicate “the 
low level of theorizing in this country about 
a philosophy of business and of labour- 
management relations.” He said that we 
in Canada are pragmatists, and we have not 
been much concerned with long run impact. 

The speaker remarked that in Canada 
the growth of labour legislation had been 
more steadily in the same direction than in 
the United States, where, as Prof. Shister 
had said, it had been inclined to veer 
alternately in favour of labour and manage- 
ment. But he said that in Canada, as in 
the United States, changes in industrial 
relations came sporadically and were largely 
induced by crises. 

Prof. Woods said that in referring to the 
Canadian system of industrial relations he 
meant “the established machinery of state 
intervention in the relationships which come 
into being because of industrial and com- 
mercial employment.” He said that although 
the provincial and federal departments of 
labour were organized in various ways, 
“the fact remains that the scope of govern- 
mental function in labour relations has 
expanded tremendously, and is not likely 
to decline. If anything, it will increase.” 

Labour relations, he said, involved a 
struggle for power, with labour, employers, 
and governments all trying to shift power 
in their respective directions. This was not 
peculiar to the labour relations field, though 
some of the devices used in that field were 
unique. These included: on management’s 
side, discipline, dismissal, discrimination, 
intimidation, the run-away plant threat, 
and the lockout; on the union side, slow- 
downs, picketing, boycotts, intimidation, 
strikes, and so on. 

The key to an understanding of the 
reasons why these unique devices were used 
lay in the unique nature of the employ- 
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ment relationship itself. “The fact that the 
thing bought and sold is labour effort or 
work...that it is delivered over time and 
only through the physical presence of the 
labourer, and that it is variable as to quan- 
tity and quality, and must be integrated 
with machines, materials, and the labour 
of others, distinguishes the labour market 
from all others,” Prof. Woods said. 


“Much of the conflict between unions and 
management concerns the degree of control 
over the process of changing the rules that 
is to rest with management, or with collec- 
tive bargaining involving the union,” he 
pointed out. This conflict becomes particu- 
larly difficult whenever management tries 
to regain lost ground, as was shown in the 
last U.S. steel strike, where the work rule 
issue was so important. 


Unions start from nothing, grow, and 
reach a kind of maturity; but there is no 
permanent stability in labour relations, the 
speaker said. The reason for this is that 
“the problems are constantly changing, new 
issues are emerging, and new solutions have 
to be found. The social problems of indus- 
trialism do not disappear when resolved, 
they are reborn, or evolve to new forms as 
industrialism itself changes. The most we 
can expect in a relatively free society is a 
kind of moving equilibrium .. .” 


The equilibrium between labour and 
Management may be stabilized for a time 
by a number of devices, of which the certi- 
fication of unions and the agreements signed 
by unions and management are examples. 
The respective roles of the two parties and 
of the state may also be stabilized by public 
policy reflected in legislation. The role of 
labour relations boards and minimum wage 
laws are examples of ways in which indus- 
trial relations are influenced by legislation. 


However, the speaker pointed out, “the 
State leaves the determination of working 
conditions and wages and hours to the 
unions and management, where collective 
bargaining is operating, and to individual 
negotiation where it is not.” 

As an interesting mixture of private and 
public determination of the terms and con- 
ditions of work, Prof. Woods mentioned 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, under 
which a private agreement negotiated by a 
union or unions with a group of employers 
may be extended by law to cover the whole 
industry. 


“Much more important in the unique 
Canadian system is the use of the delay on 
the strike and compulsory conciliation. I 
suggest that we have never quite made up 
our minds why we continue to use these 
devices,” he said. “An equally important 
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question to ask is whether in fact our elab- 
orate system of compulsory conciliation 
produces the results claimed.” 


It is suggested from time to time that 
the public is concerned with the effect 
that the terms of settlement may have on 
prices, employment, and the like; yet the 
public is quite willing to accept the results 
of private bargaining that produces a settle- 
ment without resort to conciliation. Clearly 
the ground of public interest in the settle- 
ment of a dispute must fail unless it can 
be shown that disputes that might end in a 
strike have an effect on prices more impor- 
tant than those that are settled without a 
strike. No logical case has been made out 
for general compulsory intervention to pre- 
vent strikes on this reasoning, Prof. Woods 
contended. 


There are cases in which there is clearly 
ground for state intervention, however, he 
said. “Public intervention in Canadian rail- 
way disputes is inevitable simply because 
of the enormous role played by this form 
of transport in the economy, and because 
the employers are largely deprived by public 
policy of freedom to adjust freight rates 
upon which their revenues depend.” In such 
cases the Government must intervene be- 
cause collective bargaining cannot work 
properly, Prof. Woods said. 


Cleve Kidd 


In a democracy the role of government 
in industrial relations should be to give 
positive encouragement to direct collective 
bargaining between management and unions 
on the highest level that the maturity of 
both sides will permit; but this is the reverse 
of what is happening in Canada today, said 
Cleve Kidd in his address to the conference. 

Mr. Kidd, Canadian Research Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
spoke on “A Union View of the Role of 
Government in Labour Relations.” 

“At a time of growing Canadian unity, 
our balkanized methods of handling indus- 
trial relations are encouraging enmity and 
dissension;” our laws and the way they are 
administered more and more favour manage- 
ment; the certification procedure, instead 
of encouraging collective bargaining is 
restricting its scope; and our conciliation 
procedure is becoming less and less a proper 
process for encouraging collective bargaining 
and more and more a device for aiding 
management manoeuvres, he contended. 

Although it might have been the original 
intention of government to interfere as 
little as possible in trade union affairs, he 
said, this attitude soon changed to the 
view that it would be in the best interests 
of unions, management and the public to 


establish rules prescribing the activities that 
both parties directly involved in industrial 
relations might pursue. 

The federal Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of 1907 dominated government 
attitudes toward industrial relations for 
close to half a century, Mr. Kidd said. 
These attitudes, in summary, included the 
assumption “that government should have 
nothing to do with problems of union 
recognition, with the rights of unions or 
managements, and should not openly en- 
courage or discourage union organization. 
The sole function of government arose in 
the latter stages of the collective bargaining 
processes, when it took all possible action 
to prevent strikes and lockouts. 

“This theory of the role of government 
in industrial relations has resulted in some 
legislation that is unique in political demo- 
cracies,” he continued. “I refer to the com- 
pulsory conciliation procedures that are 
common to both federal and provincial 
jurisdictions. It has also resulted in the 
common usage of police in strike situa- 
tions—almost invariably to protect the 
interests of management. The police and the 
government came to be viewed by labour as 
tools of management,” and this, Mr. Kidd 
believed, has seriously impaired and will 
eventually destroy government’s effective- 
ness in mediating labour-management dis- 
putes. 

The advent of industrial unionism in 
Canada in the 1930’s drastically changed the 
labour situation, but it was not until 1944 
that the federal Government introduced new 
regulatory legislation (Order-in-Council P.C. 
1003) that set up certification procedures 
and recognized the right to organize. The 
wartime procedures were made permanent 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1947, Mr. Kidd related. 

This Act and the discussions that led 
to its passing made it clear that the main 
responsibility for labour relations lay with 
the provinces, and for some time afterwards 
“most provincial legislation was closely 
patterned after the federal Act, and by and 
large we had uniform procedures across 
the country,” he said. Although this was 
still essentially true, uniformity is increas- 
ingly breaking down, and if this continues 
it will lead to a “hodge-podge of provincial 
procedures and requirements.” 


Although some would say that this is 
inevitable, Mr. Kidd said, he hoped that 
this view was wrong, and that the British 
North America Act could be amended to 
allow greater uniformity to be established. 

Although labour might have gained by 
being granted compulsory certification, he 
contended that the restrictions and com- 


pulsions contained in legislation passed in 
1944 and afterwards have placed labour 
in danger of being rendered ineffective. 


Labour gained mandatory recognition at 
a cost of inhibitions and prohibitions such 
as compulsory conciliation; compulsory 
arbitration of grievances (in which he said he 
believed Canadian legislation was unique); 
hemming in, restricting and hedging the 
right to strike; interference with labour’s 
jurisdictional problems; and other matters, 
such as the licensing of unions, as prescribed 
in Newfoundland. 


“Some of the above constitute clear viola- 
tion of fundamental democratic rights,” 
Mr. Kidd contended. 


Although he did not deny that the legis- 
lation that gave recognition to the right to 
organize might on the whole have contri- 
buted to the growth of unions, he thought 
that economic influences were probably the 
most important contributing factor. 


Legislation providing for mandatory union 
recognition had been of doubtful value to 
unionism, he implied. There appeared to be 
justification for the belief that certification 
procedures have really been directed toward 
making strikes for recognition illegal rather 
than to encourage collective bargaining. 


Mr. Kidd disagreed with Prof. Woods’ 
view that the restrictive effect of Canadian 
legislation on labour had been unintentional. 
“Unions recognize that the rights of the 
community have to be respected and pro- 
tected. But is this to be the excuse for 
legislative restrictions on, and erosions of 
other rights; i.e., the right to organize, to 
bargain collectively and to improve group 
standards by united actions?” he asked. 

The speaker was highly critical of con- 
ciliation as it has developed in Canada and 
its provinces. He agreed that conciliation 
had served useful purposes in the past. It 
had, he said, allowed the parties to submit 
their cases to public scrutiny and had 
resulted in some degree of public under- 
standing of the issues involved in major 
cases; and in the hands of competent chair- 
men (to say nothing of competent board 
members), conciliation boards have fre- 
quently resulted in fair and reasonable 
settlements. “They have, for the most part, 
promoted the cause of industrial peace.” 

But, although he had in the past been in 
favour of conciliation, his opinion had now 
changed, and he had come to think that it 
had outlived its usefulness and should be 
ended, Mr. Kidd said. He would favour its 
retention only when it was requested by 
either party “and that only in areas of major 
significance to the whole economy or in 
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the area of public service.” He suggested 
that voluntary conciliation might be a sen- 
sible alternative. 

Some of his reasons for this view were: 

—The great scarcity of persons who are 
competent by training, temperament, or 
character to act as conciliation board chair- 
men. Mr. Kidd said that it would be hard 
to find a score of persons in Canada who 
were competent to fill the role of conciliator 
or mediator. 

—Board chairmen are all too often sub- 
ject to pressure from governments. 

—The growing number and kind of 
restrictions that are being placed on labour 
unions; conciliation boards in themselves 
constitute a technique of delay, and con- 
ciliation has now assumed the role of 
another restriction. 

—The degree of maturity reached by 
industry and unions in collective bargaining 
obviates the need for conciliation as we 
know it. 

In enlarging upon these points, Mr. Kidd 
said with reference to the scarcity of persons 
suitable to act as conciliation board chair- 
men that he was not including the concilia- 
tion officials of the various departments of 
labour. The services of these men had been 
valuable, but he thought that they lacked 
power and that they should be given more 
scope. 

He complained that the pressure that he 
contended governments often put on con- 
ciliation board chairmen strongly tended to 
be in favour of the employer. 

“What do unions expect from govern- 
ments in the realm of industrial relations?” 
he asked. First of all, he said, a minimum 
of interference. Pointing to the freedom 
from restriction in countries like Scandinavia 
and the United Kingdom, he said, “Only in 
countries like Canada and the United States, 
where the main concern of governments is 
apparently the protection of the privileges 
of private enterprise, are unions interfered 
with in every possible way short of com- 
plete state regulation. 

“Next, unions expect governments to 
recognize their unquestioned rights to 
organize,” Mr. Kidd said. “In this regard 
the concept of certification as now practised 
in Canada is open to serious question.” 

He said that the requirements of labour 
relations boards regarding eligibility for 
union membership, determination of bar- 
gaining units, proof of membership in a 
union, and the establishment of numerical 
requirements, interfere with legitimate trade 
union activities and have quite often de- 
feated union attempts at organization. 

“Unions also expect government to elim- 
inate the types of legislation that have been 
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enacted on both coasts,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “These constitute direct and serious 
violations of basic human rights. A Bill 
of Rights that does not provide for the 
disallowing of such activities does not con- 
tain much practical substance.” 

Unions also want governments to estab- 
lish industrial councils composed of govern- 
ment, employers and unions, patterned after 
those found in Sweden and Israel. 

Another thing that unions expect from 
governments, Mr. Kidd said, is legislation 
forbidding an employer to try to open his 
plant by hiring strikebreakers when a strike 
begins. He pointed out that if compulsory 
certification, compulsory arbitration and 
conciliation were done away with, there 
would be no “illegal” strikes. 

“We would also expect to see the use of 
injunctions in industrial disputes radically 
altered,” the speaker said. “Injunctions have 
almost invariably been used for the purpose 
of limiting the effectiveness of strikes; in 
this sense they have facilitated the use of 
strikebreakers.” Labour did not greatly 
object to the principle of injunctions, but 
if they were to be used fairly, he argued, 
the principle should be recognized that “the 
job of a wage or salary earner must be 
given equality of protection with the dollars 
invested by the employer.” 

Amendment of the B.N.A. Act to allow 
national collective bargaining with com- 
panies operating in more than one province 
was another of the things that labour 
expected, Mr. Kidd said. 

“Finally,” he said, “we would expect the 
type of government that labour could es- 
pouse to adopt a positive program of more 
even distribution of the wealth produced 
by our members; a program of full em- 
ployment; a program of rising living stand- 
ards; all these things we believe would be 
of the greatest help in reducing industrial 
strife; present day labour legislation with 
all its compulsory features would cease to 
exist as labour became an equal partner in 
the society it helped to produce.” 


Question Period 


J. C. Weldon, chairman of the session, 
asked the speaker whether he considered 
that conciliation was merely useless, or 
whether he thought that it was positively 
harmful to the labour movement. 

Mr. Kidd said that his thinking on the 
subject was not complete, and that it was 
not in agreement with the view generally 
held in labour ranks. He thought that the 
conciliation procedure often contained a 
good deal of “sound and fury, signifying 
nothing;” but at the same time it was 
sometimes valuable if one were thinking 





of industrial peace. The time factor was 
almost always against the union, and helped 
management owing to the money it saved 
by delaying wage increases. 


More than one of the delegates pressed 
Mr. Kidd to explain what he meant by his 
statement that government conciliation offi- 
cers should be given more power. Mr. Kidd 
said that the conciliation officers of the 
labour departments were often very capable 
and that there were some outstanding people 
in the government service, and if they had 
been allowed to develop their function they 
might have rendered conciliation boards 
unnecessary. He said that perhaps he ought 
not to have used the word “powers.” Per- 
haps what he really meant was an extension 
of influence. These conciliation officers were 
not used as much as they should be. Most 
conciliation board chairmen were not con- 
ciliators. He did not suggest, he said, that 
all types of conciliation should be wiped 
out. He agreed that conciliation officers 
should not make recommendations, but he 
thought they should act as mediators. 


In answer to another question, Mr. Kidd 
agreed that it was hard for the labour 
and management representatives on con- 
ciliation boards to be impartial, and he also 
agreed that these two members should be 
dispensed with. 


Prof. Woods disagreed with this view. 
He said that his experience with such boards 
had been that the party members of a 
board were valuable to a chairman as links 
with the respective parties, in communicat- 
ing with and influencing them. “Let’s get rid 
of this nonsense of having three impartial 
people on a board,” he said. 


Mr. Kidd said that he did not think the 
two members were needed for the purpose 
Prof. Woods had mentioned, because it 
could be effected in other ways. He thought, 
however, that the two members were useful 
in doing a reporting job for their respec- 
tive parties. 


When asked to amplify his statement that 
legal requirements regarding certification 
had often defeated union attempts at organi- 
zation, Mr. Kidd said that he did not see 
why there should be any legal requirements 
regarding majorities in a bargaining unit. 
“I don’t think apathetic people have any 
rights,” he said. 


Sharman Laerie 


Our laws were drawn up for industrial 
unions, and they do not take into account 
the peculiar circumstances of the craft 
unions in the construction industry, who 
are in complete conflict with these laws in 
their method of operation, said Sharman K. 


Laerie, who gave the last address of the 
convention. The title of his address was 
“A Business View of the State Function 
in Labour Relations”. 


Mr. Laerie is Manager and General 
Counsel of the Niagara Industrial Relations 
Institute. 


A satisfactory certification procedure for 
construction unions is almost impossible 
to devise, owing to the temporary nature of 
the employment about which they have 
to bargain, he said. Something must be 
done to cure this, the speaker said, suggest- 
ing that such unions might be granted 
immediate, temporary bargaining rights with 
provision for re-examination later. 

The conciliation procedure required by 
law also militates against construction 
unions, Mr. Laerie said. He questioned the 
suitability for such unions of the require- 
ment that the two parties must enter into 
an agreement for a period of at least a year. 
He thought that the one-year contract 
requirement and conciliation procedure 
might be cut out for construction unions. 


If these disabilities of the unions were 
dealt with, we should prohibit secondary 
boycotts, organizational strikes, and other 
like devices that are not a legitimate part of 
contract bargaining procedure, the speaker 
contended. The seeds of corruption on both 
sides lie in the present situation, and such 
evils as intimidation, “sweetheart contracts,” 
blackmail, etc., are likely consequences. He 
predicted that the situation would get worse 
if not dealt with. 


In a democracy the government should 
try so to influence the balance of power 
between contending parties that the net 
results were in the best interests of all 
citizens, Mr. Laerie said. This was the 
proper role of government in any case of 
contending interests. 


He emphasized the importance of the 
shortness of the period during which the 
present relationships between labour and 
management have grown up. The present 
standing of unions originated a mere 25 
years ago, and in that time there had been 
a great growth in union membership and in 
the strength of organized labour’s position. 
This change had arisen out of a climate of 
public opinion that was favourable to unions 
and that was justified by the behaviour of 
employers. He suggested that the unions 
now enjoyed immunities regarding restraint 
of trade, trespass and assault. 


In the light of the tremendous progress 
that had been made by unions and the 
revolution that had taken place in the 
relations between men and bosses during 
the past 25 years, the speaker questioned 
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the seriousness of the union restrictions that 
had been referred to by some who had 
spoken at the conference. 


Turning to suggestions that had been 
made for curbing the power of unions, 
Mr. Laerie said that with regard to legal 
regulation of the internal affairs of unions, 
he regarded these as of very little import- 
ance in their effect on the balance of power 
between labour and management. The 
unions he dealt with were not guilty of the 
corrupt practices that this regulation was 
aimed at, but some corruption was to be 
expected when unions were as powerful as 
they are now and had so much money at 
their disposal. He should have thought, 
however, he said, that such unions as the 
UAW and the United Steelworkers would 
have welcomed this regulation. 


Referring to the immunity of unions 
from action regarding restraint of trade, 
the speaker said that it was basic that 
almost every move of a union comes in 
conflict with the definition of “restraint of 
trade.” But he objected when a group of 
employers were forced to break the law 
by the unions’ power to impose certain 
conditions of work. 


He was opposed to the proposal that 
unions should be broken up, or “frag- 
mentized.” The unions should be free to 
match the power of the employers. There 
was also the practical objection that any 
attempt to force such a breaking up would 
be impossible to administer: the unions 
would be able to find legal means to stop it. 

Our law enforcement officers should be 
less willing than they are to excuse union 
persons for offences of assault and trespass 
during strikes, the speaker thought. He dis- 
agreed with statements that had been made 
that the police were at the picket lines to 
promote disturbances. They were there to 
prevent lawless violence. He referred to 
cases in which persons convicted of serious 
crimes committed during strikes had been 
let off with very light punishment. 

The speaker condemned lawless violence 
during strikes, and he supported the magis- 
trate who, in a recent case, had placed a 
union organizer on probation for two years, 
during which he was not allowed to 
approach within a block of any plant where 
a strike was going on. 

Mr. Laerie said that he would be happy 
if the reforms he had suggested were made. 
If this was not done, he predicted that the 
trend of public opinion would tend to 
become more unfriendly to unions. But 
he counselled against the Government’s 
“rushing in” to try to cure all these things. 
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He thought that our main plea to the public 
should be for it to influence the Government 
not to act too quickly. 


Panel Discussion 


The panel leader, Prof. W. Donald Wood, 
asked for the members’ views on probable 
changes in labour relations during the 
1960’s. 

Mr. Kidd said he suspected there would 
be an increase in government intervention 
in union affairs, but he did not fear this 
much. He thought it would stimulate the 
unions. 

Mr. Laerie thought there might be “a 
little flattening out” in government inter- 
vention. The excesses on both coasts would 
tend to tone down such action. 

Mr. Best thought that where there was 
a vacuum in labour relations there would 
be more government intervention. 

Mr. Frankel said he thought something 
would develop in connection with emergency 
strikes. 

Mr. Frankel was asked by a delegate to 
comment on the view that there is no such 
thing as public opinion, since newspaper and 
radio comment is overwhelmingly against 
labour. Mr. Frankel said that there is an 
area of opinion to overcome this bias. Pub- 
lic experience regarding strikes, for example, 
affected public opinion. 

Messrs. Kidd and Laerie were asked what 
they thought of the suggestion that indus- 
trial relations boards should give rulings 
regarding bargaining in good faith. 

Mr. Laerie did not think it would be a 
good thing. He said that it was hard to 
define “bargaining in good faith.” Mr. Kidd 
said that in some areas he thought it could 
be defined; for example, where an employer 
made a plea of inability to pay without 
giving any evidence to support it. He thought 
that the Kaufman strike* was a clear 
example of bad faith. Mr. Laerie said that 
not many employers use the Kaufman 
approach, but he asked why Mr. Kaufman 
should not have demanded a bond from 
the union as security against injury to his 
business. 





*Strike by members of Local 88, United Rubber 
Workers of America, at Kaufman Rubber Co. 
Kitchener, Ont., for union recognition, a modified 
union shop, check-off of union dues, and wages and 
hours comparable to those provided in other URWA 
agreements in the province. Workers involved, at the 
maximum, numbered 575. The union had been cer- 
tified in 1945 and had been trying since then to 
conclude a collective agreement with the company. 
The owner demanded that the union post a $25,000 
bond to cover possible damages during this or any 
future strike. The strike began June 25, 1960 and 
is considered to have ended on August 17, by which 
time 82 per cent of the employees were back to 
work. 


One of the delegates who was well 
informed on industrial relations matters said 
that there were few requests for rulings 
regarding bargaining in good faith. They 
were usually made in cases where there was 
a clear-cut refusal by an employer to meet 
the employees’ representatives. He added 
that rulings were not given until they were 
asked for. 

A delegate suggested that there would 
in the future be an increased pressure on 
government to take a stronger hand in 
labour relations in regard to unemployment, 
the competition of imports, etc. He asked 
for Prof. Shister’s opinion on this. 

Prof. Shister said that when he predicted 
the day before that the next 10 years would 


be a period of dominant prospertiy he had 
pointed out that this did not preclude reces- 
sions. Among the factors that he thought 
would make for more government interven- 
tion were that the government was expected 
to promote full employment, and that the 
economic growth of Russia would add to 
the pressure for full employment and a 
more rapid rate of economic growth than 
the present one. Pressure on wages by 
unions, and thus on prices, would also 
cause hostility to unions that would force 
government activity, he thought. 

Prof. Wood said that fiscal, monetary and 
welfare policies would have a big influence 
on labour relations. 





Annual Conventions of the New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland Federations of Labour 


Question of political action occupies prominent place in discussions at both 
meetings. Presidents of both groups for coming year different from 1959 chiefs 


The question of political action by the 
labour movement in Canada occupied a 
prominent place in the discussions at the 
4th annual convention of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour at the end of 
August, and at the 24th annual convention 
of the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in July. 

Both Federations will have a new presi- 
dent at the helm during the coming year, 


although the man elected to head the New 
Brunswick Federation is the same one who 
had occupied the post for 27 consecutive 
terms until his defeat last year. 

The Newfoundland Federation had to 
elect a new president because the one who 
held the office in 1959, being a member of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
was forced to resign when that union was 
expelled from the CLC in April this year. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Defeated last year after 27 consecutive 
years in the post, James A. Whitebone of 
Saint John, N.B., was again elected Presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour at its fourth annual convention, in 
Campbellton, August 29-31. He succeeds 
Angus MacLeod, also of Saint John, victor 
over Mr. Whitebone at the 1959 convention 
(L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 1018), who did not 
seek re-election. 


In two main resolutions the Federation 
condemned a candy factory in St. Stephen, 
N.B., for blocking attempts by the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America (CLC) to organize its 
workers; and urged the Government of 
Premier Louis J. Robichaud to “abolish the 
immoral practice” of indiscriminate firing of 
employees after a change of administration, 
or face exposure of the “archaic and vicious 
political patronage system being followed 
by the Government of this province.” 


Organized labour “cannot accept the prin- 
ciple of discharging competent, trained em- 
ployees who have given faithful service 
to the public, on the basis of the opinion 
of non-elected citizens who make up the 
patronage committee of the various electoral 
districts,” the second resolution declared. 

Delegates to the convention heard R. P. 
Rintoul of Ottawa, National Director of 
the National Union of Public Employees 
(CLC), say that “research has proved quite 
satisfactorily” that while weekly salaries 
in Canada decreased 3.5 per cent last year, 
business profits jumped by 15 per cent. He 
thought this was evidence to dismiss the 
“myth” that higher labour costs are pricing 
Canada out of the export market. If salaries 
had increased as much as business profits, 
he contended, the additional money would 
have boosted domestic sales and reduced 
unemployment. 
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CLC Vice-President William Dodge told 
the Federation that the Canadian Labour 
Congress took part in the founding of the 
new political party to be formed by a 
merger of the CCF and labour, but it will 
not be a component part of it. 

“Affiliates of the party,” said Mr. Dodge, 
“will be the individual unions, not the 
CLC.” But the CLC will extend full co-op- 
eration to the party, he stated. 

To gain the presidency of the Federation, 
Mr. Whitebone defeated—on the first bal- 
lot—Phillip Brooker of Fredericton and 
Aurele Furlotte of Dalhousie. 

Serving with Mr. Whitebone will be: 
Yvon Lanctin, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Vice-Presidents M. J. M. Kenny, Ralph J. 
Boyd and Aurele Furlotte. 

In other resolutions, delegates suggested 
that the Federation: 

—Request the provincial Government to 
make funds available, through interest-free 
loans, to students wishing to attend college 


who can show the need, promise, aptitude 
and necessary scholastic qualifications; 

—Petition the Government to have the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act amended to 
include deafness as a disability; 

—Seek legislation that would provide free 
school books to all students from Grades 1 
to 13; ; 

—Attempt to have the Government in- 
stitute a general minimum wage order of 
$1.25 an hour, an eight-hour day and a 
40-hour work week; 

—Demand full bargaining rights for the 
Public Works Employees’ Union; 

—Seek to have the city of Moncton 
included in the cost-of-living index so that 
a more accurate cost of living can be 
determined for the Maritimes; 

—Urge the provincial Government to 
enact an equal pay for equal work act to 
maintain parity among workers and to elim- 
inate what the Federation termed “an unfair 
labour practice.” 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Speculation that the election of officers 
at the 24th annual convention of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour was a 
struggle between factions supporting and 
opposing political action by the Federa- 
tion—an election that was won by the 
supposed supporters of political action—was 
laid to rest in a statement released by the 
new executive after the close of the con- 
vention. The convention was held in St. 
John’s from July 11 to 14. 

“The Executive of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour were surprised at... 
the impression that the recent convention 
faced a political issue and that the election 
of officers was primarily a decision on the 
political stand of the Federation,” the state- 
ment said. 

“We hasten to add,” said the Executive 
in its statement, “that we are not concerned 
by what any person might think about the 
right of labour to become involved in 
politics. We are supposed to have political 
freedom in this country, and if we decide 
to take part in politics that is our right as 
free Canadian citizens.” 

At the convention, Esau E. Thoms was 
elected President of the Federation over 
Steve Neary, who had been acting as care- 
taker-president of the Federation. Mr. 
Neary, who was defeated at the 1959 con- 
vention by Larry Daley, was appointed to 
replace Mr. Daley on the latter’s resignation 
after the expulsion of his union, the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, from the Canadian 
Labour Congress. Mr. Daley was organizer 
for the Teamsters in Newfoundland. 
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The entire executive for 1960-61 is new. 
Joe Gillies of the Retail Clerks was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer by acclamation. Elected 
Vice-Presidents were: Calvin Normore, 
Western Vice-President; James Mullett, 
Central Vice-President; and Larry Dobbin 
and Lester Fairwell, Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The 83 delegates to the convention 
approved unanimously and without discus- 
sion a resolution demanding that the pro- 
vincial Government “repeal all labour 
legislation passed since March 1, 1959.” The 
legislation was an outcome of the strike 
of loggers in the 1958-59 winter. 

Presented by the St. John’s District 
Labour Council, the resolution termed the 
laws in question “the most oppressive in 
force in any province, state or country in 
North America” and asked the Government 
to “introduce legislation restoring the labour 
statutes which were in effect” prior to the 
woods dispute of 1959, 

Delegates gave the stamp of approval to 
a new labour weekly newspaper, The 
Examiner, test copies of which were dis- 
tributed at the convention. The newspaper 
will be supervised by an NFL-named edi- 
torial board. 

In another resolution, the Federation 
requested the Government to establish a 
university and a vocational training school 
at Corner Brook to serve the central and 
western parts of the province. 





Other resolutions approved called for the 
raising of the minimum wage to 75 cents 
and $1 an hour, the raising of workmen’s 
compensation benefits to correspond with 
increases in the cost of living, and for 
extension of the Act providing compensation 
for fluorspar miners at St. Lawrence who 
contract lung disease to all mine workers 
in the province. 


Guest speakers and observers at the con- 
vention included William Dodge, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and Hon. Charles Ballam, New- 
foundland Minister of Labour. 


The 1961 convention of the Federation 
will be held in Grand Falls, where the 
Federation was founded 24 years ago. 





92nd Trades Union Congress 


Delegates support two contradictory positions on defence and foreign policy but 
almost unanimous on other matters; approve General Council recommendation that 
unions fake disciplinary action against stewards who incife unofficial strikes 


The 92nd Trades Union Congress, which 
met in Douglas, Isle of Man, from Septem- 
ber 5 to 9, in voting on defence and foreign 
policies supported two stands that observers 
believed to be mutually exclusive. 

On other matters, however, the Congress 
was for the most part unanimous in its 
decisions. 

The Congress accepted a recommendation 
from the TUC General Council that affili- 
ated unions take disciplinary measures 
against shop stewards who incite unofficial 
strikes. It adopted two resolutions calling 
for action to stimulate organization of the 
unorganized but defeated a proposal to give 
the General Council authority to merge 
unions with conflicting jurisdictions. 

The TUC reaffirmed its belief in the 
principle of public ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange, 
and reiterated its determination to seek 
higher wages. 

The Congress marked the retirement of 
Sir Vincent Tewson as General Secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress after 14 
years in the position. He is being succeeded 
by George Woodcock, Assistant General 
Secretary since 1947. Mr. Woodcock’s elec- 
tion was by acclamation. 

At the close of the Congress, the General 
Council elected Ted Hill of the Boiler- 
makers as its Chairman. Mr. Hill will thus 
be President of the TUC for the coming 
year and will preside at the 1961 Trades 
Union Congress. 

Almost 1,000 delegates attended, repre- 
senting 184 affiliated unions with a mem- 
bership of 8,128,446, a drop of about 51,000 
during the year. About 4,000 of this loss was 
the result of the disciplinary disaffiliation of 
the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers. Most of the remainder was in 
unions representing coal miners and railway- 
men. 


Presidential Address 


In his presidential address at the opening 
session of the congress, Claude Bartlett, who 
as Chairman of the TUC General Council 
presided over the proceedings, condemned 
unofficial (wildcat) strikes, called for a 
quickened pace of trade union education, 
warned that union services do not come at 
cut-rate prices, and appealed to the coun- 
try’s unions to attract into their ranks the 
“black-coated, white-collared and _  white- 
coated workers who at present stand a little 
aloof.” 


Mr. Bartlett, President of the Confedera- 
tion of Health Service Employees, is the 
first General Council Chairman in 30 years 
who is not employed as a full-time union 
official. 


He warned that workers who engage in 
unofficial strikes risk doing harm not only to 
their own union but to the whole trade 
union movement. (Unofficial strikes have 
had a bad effect on public opinion recently.) 
But much worse is the emergence of “an 
organized conspiracy to defy union rules 
that have been democratically decided upon 
and to ignore the agreements that have been 
properly negotiated for settling grievances 
and avoiding disputes,” he continued. 


“Those whose recklessness or disregard 
for trade union democracy leads workers 
into a series of dog fights are damaging 
the reputation of the tens of thousands of 
workshop representatives who, day in and 
day out, quietly and without fuss or bluster, 
are settling scores of problems which, with- 
out their skill and sagacity, would lead to 
chaos in industry.” 


A union member “does not relish becom- 
ing one of hundreds of trade unionists to 
be flung out of work and to have their 
earnings cut at a few hours’ notice because 
a dozen men in another workshop have 
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downed tools before getting down in an 
orderly way to the settlement of a dispute 
that has angered them.” 


The loyal trade unionist is ready to fight 
to defend a principle or establish a right, 
the TUC President said. “He sees the strike 
as an indispensable part of the trade union 
armoury... But its value depends not on 
how often it is used but on how wisely it 
is used as a last resort rather than an 
opening gambit. 

“If there has to be a fight, the good 
trade unionist wants it to take place on 
a battleground that he has helped to choose, 
with the issues clear and with all the 
resources of the union mobilized and mar- 
shalled for success.” 


If unionists wanted to deal with the 
“deliberately mischievous minority” they 
must equip the conscientious majority with 
all the knowledge they need. There must 
be an even greater enlargement of the edu- 
cational and training facilities that trade 
unions provided, Mr. Bartlett said, and 
unions would have to add to the number 
and range of the specialists they use as 
managements draw increasingly on the 
services of specialists. 


Members ought to be kept up to date on 
the main features of union policy as it 
developed. Too many of them at present 
relied on newspapers for accounts of what 
was happening in the industrial field. 


Where union meetings were well attended, 
the task of keeping members informed was 
not a difficult one; but where unions had 
ceased to attract substantial numbers of 
members to meetings, the unions must not 
be slow to experiment with other ways of 
“spreading the news and collecting the 
views.” 


If lack of money was a barrier to the 
expansion of information, education and 
publicity services, “members must be told 
bluntly that powerful machines could not 
be bought at cut prices.” 


Some unionists were saying that a mas- 
sive publicity campaign was needed to 
restore the movement’s reputation, but the 
President believed that the answers to allega- 
tions that any trade unionists are guilty of 
unworthy actions must come from the 
organizations of which they are members, 
not from a campaign run by the movement 
as a whole. 


Claude Jodoin 


“Preservation of world peace in freedom 
and justice is the most important problem 
of our time,” said Claude Jodoin, President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, who was 
a fraternal delegate to the TUC. 
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“We can remain an effective force for 
peace only if we can stand together in the 
face of common dangers,” he added. “Unity 
is the paramount issue in the free inter- 
national labour movement. 


“There may be different roads leading to 
the achievement of common goals; but if 
we remain divided and, as a result, para- 
lyzed by futile discussion of the best 
methods of achieving these goals, then our 
battle is lost before it is even started,” Mr. 
Jodoin said. 


No single country and no single trade 
union organization by itself can hope to 
cope with the world’s problems. “Interna- 
tional action is a must.” 


Both the CLC and the TUC were part 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, he reminded the conference, 
and the CLC was determined to continue 
its support of the international organization. 


Speaking on disarmament, subject of a 
long debate on the third day of the con- 
ference—Mr. Jodoin spoke on the second 
day—the CLC President told of his organ- 
ization’s many pleas to the Government to 
work for an agreement on the halting of 
nuclear tests and for negotiations to bring 
about the beginnings of mutual and total 
disarmament. 


“While working for disarmament,” he 
said, “we have realized long ago that if our 
efforts are to be successful, and the world 
is to be relieved of the mortal fear of 
self-destruction and to live in freedom and 
dignity, unilateral disarmament and neutral- 
ism in world affairs, far from being helpful 
in the struggle, are bound to have the 
opposite effect. (The day after Mr. Jodoin 
spoke, the TUC approved a resolution call- 
ing for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Great Britain.) 


“We have urged a continuation of our 
traditional and historical alliances, while 
at the same time working within these 
alliances for the objectives that are so close 
to the hearts and minds of the millions of 
workers throughout the world.” 


Defence Policy 


The Congress voted both for and against 
atomic weapons for Britain, approving a 
General Council policy declaration that 
would have the nation retain nuclear 
weapons in its arsenal and also a resolution 
that called for complete rejection of any 
defence policy based on the threat of the 
use of nuclear weapons. 


The majority in favour of the resolution, 
however, was greater than that in support of 
the official policy. The vote on the resolution 
was 4,356,000 to 3,213,000, a majority in 


favour of 1,143,000. The vote on the policy 
declarations was 4,150,000 to 3,460,000, a 
majority of 690,000. 

(TUC unions vote on the basis of their 
total membership and each union casts its 
vote as a block.) 

The explanation for this confusing and 
apparently contradictory stand is that one 
of the largest affiliates, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, with 908,000 votes, cast 
its ballot for both the resolution and the 
policy declaration. The Building Workers 
(83,000 votes) abstained on the declaration 
but voted for the resolution. 

The resolution, moved by the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, expresses the 
belief that the defence and foreign policies 
of “the future Labour Government” should 
be based on: 

—cComplete rejection of any defence 
policy based on the threat of the use of 
strategic or tactical nuclear weapons. 

—Permanent cessation of the manufac- 
ture or testing of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons. 

—Pressing for the re-opening of discus- 
sions between nations at the earliest possible 
moment as the means by which world dis- 
armament and peaceful co-existence can be 
most readily achieved. 


The policy declaration, which was drafted 
by a joint committee of the TUC General 
Council and the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party, and approved 
by both the full Council and full Committee, 
proposes that: 

—The British contribution to the Western 
armoury in future be in conventional terms, 
leaving to the United States the provision 
of the Western strategic deterrent. 


—No further nuclear tests be conducted 
by Britain but smaller (tactical) nuclear 
weapons (as well as the strategic deterrent) 
should continue to be manufactured exclu- 
sively by the Americans but deployed only 
under strict NATO control. 

—Disarmament be thought of as an im- 
mediate and urgent necessity, not as a long- 
term goal. 


Both the policy statement and the resolu- 
tion agreed that flights from British bases of 
aircraft carrying nuclear weapons should be 
halted, that the establishment of missile 
bases in Britain should continue to be 
opposed, and that Communist China should 
be admitted to the United Nations. 

The policy declaration called for a reform 
of NATO and revision of NATO strategy, 
but expressed continued loyalty to the 
Organization. The resolution made no men- 
tion of NATO. 
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Unofficial Strikes 


By a clear majority, registered by a 
show of hands and not a recorded vote, 
the Congress adopted a report of the 
General Council recommending that affil- 
iated unions take disciplinary measures, 
including expulsion if necessary, against shop 
stewards who persistently flout official union 
policy and advice, and call men out on 
strike before normal grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedures have been given a chance 
to work. 


A motion to refer the report back to 
Council, moved and seconded by Commun- 
ists, was defeated. 


The report was an interim one. At the 
1959 Congress, a resolution on the sub- 
ject of unofficial strikes had been rejected 
because it implied an attack on all shop 
stewards, and the General Council was 
requested to conduct an inquiry and present 
a report at this year’s convention. 

There were two main reasons for the 
inquiry; first, trade unionism was declining 
in public esteem; second, the indirect effects 


of work stoppages, many of them under- 


taken without executive authority, 
increasing. 

Immediately after adopting the report, 

the delegates unanimously approved a com- 
posite resolution expressing appreciation of 
the work of shop stewards, and calling for 
an extension of publicity services to increase 
public understanding of the work performed 
by trade unions. 
The report conceded that there had been 
instances of mishandling of an industrial 
problem by a union representative. It spoke 
of muddle, duplication, and conflict through 
shop stewards’ acting as though they were 
independent. Conferences of stewards of 
different unions were being convened, not 
only to bypass the negotiating machinery 
but to order strike action, even while official 
negotiations were going on. 

But it pointed out that time lost in strikes 
last year, apart from the stoppage in the 
printing industry, which accounted for two 
thirds of the days lost and which was 
“official,” amounted to an average of less 
than 30 minutes a worker in the year. And 
it suggested that a break in the normal 
pattern of collective bargaining is more 
likely to be due to faults of management— 
to hasty decisions and to the causing of 
rumours by withholding information. 

Sir Thomas Williamson, leader of the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, who presented the report, denied 
that the General Council was attempting 
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were 


The New General Secretary 


The new General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, George Wood- 
cock, was Assistant ‘General Secretary 
since 1947. He was the only candidate 
nominated to succeed Sir Vincent Tew- 
son, who retired at the end of the 92nd 
Congress. 


Mr. Woodcock was born in 1904. At 
the age of 13 he went to work in the 
Lancashire cotton mills. When he drew 
his first full week’s pay he joined the 
Weavers’ Union. After 11 years in the 
mills he won scholarships to Ruskin 
College and then to Oxford University, 
where he obtained a degree with honours 
in philosophy, politics and economics. 


In 1936, he joined the staff of the 
TUC after a brief period as a civil 
servant, and was appointed secretary of 
the TUC’s Research Department. He 
became Assistant General Secretary of 
the TUC 11 years later. 


to dictate union policy. The report pre- 
sented ‘only a recommendation, and the 
Congress had no authority to make any 
union do anything. 

“If the unions don’t want to exercise 
any discipline, the TUC won’t force them 
to do it,” he said. “In fact, it can’t do it.” 

But he pointed out how unofficial strikes 
had damaged the reputation of the trade 
union movement, raided union funds by 
their effect on groups-of workers indirectly 
involved, and weakened the authority of 
union leaders. 


Organization and Jurisdiction 


Two resolutions calling for action to 
stimulate organization of the unorganized 
were adopted, one unanimously. But one 
asking for constitutional amendments to 
give the General Council more authority to 
bring together unions with competing juris- 
dictions was defeated. 

A motion by the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders expressed serious concern 
at the need to recruit many thousands of 
non-unionists into the trade union move- 
ment and at the number of young people 
who were not trade union members. It 
called for an examination of the steps 
necessary to secure greater participation by 
young people in union membership and 
activity. The motion was carried. 

The resolution that gained unanimous 
approval asked the Congress to note that 
the rapid growth of the clerical, technical 
and scientific labour force had not been 
matched by a corresponding increase in 
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trade union membership in those fields 
of employment. It urged the General 
Council to look into this question and 
encourage organizations catering to non- 
manual workers. 


The spokesman for the union sponsoring 
the motion, the National Union of Bank 
Employees, warned the delegates against 
thinking that the trade union movement was 
all right because of 100-per-cent organiza- 
tion on the shop floors and in factories. 
“Production techniques are such that in a 
few years time you may find yourself 
with 100-per-cent support on the production 
side but with an army of non-unionists in 
the offices. If this happens, what will happen 
to your strength on the shop floor?” he 
asked. 


The Constructional Engineering Union 
moved a resolution instructing the General 
Council, in view of the differences still aris- 
ing between unions regarding membership 
problems, to look at the TUC’s authority in 
relation to jurisdictional problems and pre- 
pare for presentation at the 1962 Congress. 


The Tobacco Workers’ Union moved an 
amendment calling for constitutional amend- 
ments to give the General Council authority 
to amalgamate competing unions. The 
General Council opposed both the resolu- 
tion and the amendment, and both were 
defeated. 


Public Ownership 


A composite motion on public ownership, 
moved by the President of the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, 
was carried unanimously. 


It reaffirmed the TUC’s belief in the 
principle of common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of those sections of industry 
vital to the well-being of the country, and, 
recognizing the vital contributions that 
public ownership had to make to the solu- 
tion of many problems facing the nation, 
called for extension of that principle on 
a progressive and selective basis. It also 
called for the General Council to prepare a 
comprehensive report on the subject. 

The resolution further asked the Council 
to conduct a campaign to explain the moral 
and material benefits that would accrue to 
all sections of the community as a result 
of the application of the principle of con- 
trol of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. 


Nationalized Industries 
A composite resolution reaffirming TUC 
belief in a nationalized transport system 
was adopted. Carried also was a resolution 
expressing opposition to any attack by the 


Government on the nationalized industries, 
particularly to decentralized control in the 
coal mining industry. 


Economic Policy 


The problem of the 1960’s was to achieve 
a breakthrough to the abundance that would 
come as a result of scientific and techno- 
logical advances, said J. A. Birch, Chairman 
of the TUC Economic Committee, when 
presenting his report to the Congress. 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
governments are usually preoccupied with 
the economic problems of the previous 
decade. If the main problem of the fifties 
was how to secure stability, the main prob- 
lem of the sixties is surely how to secure 
expansion,” he said. 

The TUC General Council, he said, 
would continue to urge on the Government 
a policy of expansion through means appro- 
priate to the age. 

It was as nonsensical to assert that 
demands for improved wages and working 
conditions were bringing the country to its 
knees as it was to say that the answer to 
all problems was wage increases, he said. 

To critics who regarded the General 
Council’s economic work as nonsense, Mr. 
Birch said the Council was trying to in- 
fluence the economic conditions in which 
collective bargaining would be most effec- 
tive. This was equally as important as collec- 
tive bargaining. 

A resolution expressing alarm at the 
decision of the Government to reduce the 
scale of necessary national expenditure 
without first examining the trend of capital 
investment in the private sector of industry 
was adopted. 

Congress unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion reaffirming its determination to seek 
higher wages. The resolution condemned a 
society that maintained an illusion of pros- 
perity on the basis of easy credit facilities, 
which, when they got out of hand, com- 
pelled the Government to adopt restrictive 
economic policies. The result of this was 
that workers were first run into debt and 
then put out of work. 


Social Insurance and Industrial Welfare 


A composite resolution on social insur- 
ance benefits was carried almost unanim- 
ously. It expressed grave concern at the 
present low level of retirement pensions and 
all national insurance benefits, and called 
on the Government to raise substantially 
the present retirement pension rates to a 
level “more consistent with the requirements 
of the second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 
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The Daily Herald 


Faced with the choice of either relin- 
quishing editorial control over the daily 
newspaper, Daily Herald, or seeing it 
close down, the TUC decided at the 92nd 
convention to give up editorial control. 

The Congress signed a new 25-year 
agreement with Odhams Press under 
which the Herald is no longer obliged 
to support the specific policies of the 
Labour Party and the trade union move- 
ment. A written undertaking has been 
given by Odhams Press, however, that 
the paper will not abrogate the “general | 
principles of the labour movement.” — 

The Herald began in 1911 as a strike | 
sheet. It was revived the next year by 
Ben Tillet, who in 1919 brought in 
Ernest Bevin. In 1929 Bevin brought the 
TUC into partnership with J. S. Elias 
(later Lord Southwood) of Odhams | 
Press, forming the Daily Herald (1929) °| 
Ltd. Under the 1929 agreement the TUC | 
controlled the paper’s political purpose | 
and Odhams was given commercial con- 
trol. 

In 1957, after the Daily Herald had 
been losing’ circulation since the late 
thirties, a new arrangement was made; 
a publishing licence was granted to 
Odhams Press by the Daily Herald 
(1929) Ltd. This meant more editorial , 
freedom for the Herald and more finan- | 
cial flexibility for Odhams, which was ; 
enabled to operate the paper in conjunc-., 
tion with its other publications. 

The paper continued to lose money, 
in recent months at the rate of £300,000 
a year, and its circulation had fallen | 
to one of the smallest of the 10 national 
dailies in the British Isles. 

The 1957 agreement gave to both 
parties the right to give 12 months’ 
notice of termination of the agreement. 
Under the new agreement, only Odhams 
has this right. 

The TUC will continue to hold 49 
per cent of the stock of Daily Herald 
(1929) Ltd., and will continue to appoint 
four directors to the board of the paper. 





It also asked the General Council to 
attempt to obtain improvements in all social 
insurance benefits during the current finan- 
cial year. 

During the discussion of the social insur- 
ance and industrial welfare section of the 
General Council’s report, a delegate com- 
plained of the way in which the Government 
was altering the basis of financing national 
insurance—away from the taxpayer and to- 
ward the employer-employee contributions. 
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Annual Report of U.K. Minister of Labour, 1959 


The year 1959 began in the United King- 
dom with a total of nearly 621,000 regis- 
tered unemployed—the highest figure since 
1947—but by July the number had fallen 
to 395,000. It then began to rise, and it 
reached 421,000 in December. But this 
was less than the usual seasonal increase 
and 111,000 fewer than in the preceding 
year. 

These figures are taken from the annual 
report of the Ministry of Labour for 1959, 
a summary of which was published in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for June. 


Owing to the high level of unemployment 
at the beginning of the year, the average 
total of unemployment was higher than in 
the previous year—475,000 compared with 
457,000. But by the end of 1959 unemploy- 
ment had become mainly a local problem. 


The mild recession that began in 1958 
extended into January 1959, but a period 
of rapidly increasing industrial activity fol- 
lowed, which culminated in November with 
a record total working population estimated 
at 24,385,000, of which 23,432,000 were 
in civil employment. 


Overtime rose to a very high level and 
short-time working, which was heavy at the 
end of 1958, toward the end of 1959 had 
dropped to one of the lowest levels ever 
reached. 


In spite of the usual seasonal decline 
between November and December, both 
the total working population and the num- 
ber in civil employment were higher by 
166,000 and 310,000 respectively than they 
had been at the end of 1958, and higher 
than in any previous year. All but 34,000 
of the increase in civil employment occurred 
in the manufacturing industries, especially 
the metal-using industries. The main reduc- 
tions were in coal mining, railways, agricul- 
ture and aircraft manufacture. 

Almost the whole of the increase in the 
working population and 184,000 of the 
increase in civil employment was accounted 
for by women and girls. 


At the end of the year there were 88,000 
more unfilled vacancies than in 1958 and 
15,000 more than in 1957. Local shortages 
of labour were beginning to appear, especi- 
ally of skilled engineering workers, and 
throughout the year the demand for scien- 
tists and professional engineers greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply. 





Jobs were found by the Ministry for 
nearly 13 million men and women, including 
72,500 disabled who were found ordinary 
employment and 1,100 who were placed in 
sheltered employment. 
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About 5,100 workers were trained in 
various skilled trades through the Minis- 
try’s vocational training schemes, which 
were directed mainly toward resettling dis- 
abled ex-soldiers and unemployed workers 
who needed special help. Courses of rehabi- 
litation were given to more than 10,200 
men and women—more than in any previous 
year. 

Important labour legislation passed during 
the year included the amendment of the 
Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948, which intro- 
duced new provisions for the health, safety 
and welfare of workers (L.G., Feb., p. 
186;. Novz -bO59s pill 18S) as Lhewlernis 
and Conditions of Employment Act, 1959, 
repealed the Catering Wages Act, 1943, and 
brought the hotel and catering industry 
under the more flexible provisions of the 
Wages.Councils Acts, 1945 to 1948. 

The Terms and Conditions of Employ- 
ment Act also set up a procedure for 
referring “claims” by representative organi- 
zations of employers or employees to the 
Industrial Court, by means of which an 
employer could be required to observe the 
recognized terms and conditions of his 
industry. 

Most of the claims for increased wages, 
reduction of hours, or other conditions 
were settled by direct negotiation between 
the parties or through the industry’s volun- 
tary negotiating machinery. The Ministry’s 
conciliation officers, however, brought about 
settlements in 173 disputes. Other disputes 
referred to the Ministry that were settled 
by voluntary arbitration numbered 90, and 
88 were settled by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal before it came to an end in 
February. (L.G..91958; pelos). 

The total of 54 million working days lost 
in industrial disputes was more than 50 
per cent greater than in 1958. This was 
accounted for by the national printing 
strike, in which 34 million days were lost. 

Increases in wages and reductions in 
working hours were the most common sub- 
jects of negotiation. Nearly 43 million wage 
earners had their weekly rates of wages in- 
creased; about 357,000, compared with 
339,000 in 1958, had their weekly hours 
reduced by an average of one and a third 
hours. 

On November 20, the Ministry reverted 
to its original title after a period of more 
than 20 years. The Minister of Labour 
Order, 1959, provided for the transfer on 
October 21 of the functions of Minister of 
National Service to the Minister of Labour; 
and the Ministry of National Service was 
dissolved by the Ministry of National Serv- 
ice (Dissolution) Order, 1959. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Second Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased by 29 from the previous quarter and 
by 115 from the second quarter of 1959. Of the 219 fatalities during second 
quarter this year, the largest number, 3/7, occurred in construction and logging 


There were 219* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1960, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 29 from the previous quarter, in 
which 248 were recorded, including 22 in 
a supplementary list. In the second quarter 
of the previous year, 334 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were two accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

The first of these cost the lives of six 
persons. On April 13, six loggers were 
drowned when the boat in which they were 
returning from their logging camp on 
Sechelt Inlet, B.C., capsized. 

The second accident caused the loss of 
four lives. On June 20, while returning to 
base camp from the north end of Stuart 
Lake, B.C., four forest assistants were 
drowned when their boat capsized. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
1022) the largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in logging and in construction, 
each of which had 37. In logging, the 37 
fatalities represented a decrease of 1 from 
the 38 that occurred during the same period 
in 1959 and of 5 from the 32 that were 
recorded during the first quarter of 1960. In 
construction, 37 fatalities were distributed 
as follows: 22 in buildings and structures, 
9 in highways and bridges and 6 in other 
construction. For the same period last year, 
fatalities in this industry numbered 70: 
44 in buildings and structures, 20 in high- 
ways and bridges and 6 in other construc- 
tion. During 1960’s first quarter, 27 fatalities 
were listed: 13 in buildings and structures, 
12 in highways and bridges and 2 in other 
construction. 

There were 35 fatalities in the mining 
industry during the quarter: 24 in metal 
mining, 7 in coal mining and 4 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During 1959’s 
second quarter, 43 fatalities were reported, 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the second 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 63 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 23 in agri- 
culture alone. 


of which 32 were in metal mining, 4 in 
coal mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. Thirty-four workers were killed in 
this industry in the first quarter of 1960: 
21 in metal mining, 5 in coal mining and 
8 in non-metallic mineral mining. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation, storage and communications 
industry resulted in 29 deaths; 8 of these 
were in railway transportation, 6 each in 
water transportation and local and highway 
transportation, and 5 in air transportation. 
During the same period last year, 42 deaths 
were reported, of which 16 were in local 
and highway transportation, 10 each in 
railway and water transportation and 3 
in air transportation. Accidents during 
January, February and March of 1960 
caused the deaths of 44 workers; 16 of 
these were in local and highway transpor- 
tation, 12 in railway transportation, 10 in 
water transportation and 3 in storage. 

Twenty-three fatalities were recorded in 
agriculture, an increase of 3 from the 20 
that occurred during the same period in 
1959 and of 13 from the 10 that were listed 
during the first quarter of 1960. 

An analysis of the causes of the 219 
fatalities during the first quarter (see chart 
page 1022) shows that 63 (29%) were 

(Continued on page 1058) 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 

| gainfully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or arose out of, their employ- 
ment. These include deaths that resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 

| the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
that are covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 
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Older Workers 





Older Worker Survey by Edmonton Club 


Few age restrictions on hiring revealed in replies to questionnaire by members 
of Edmonton service club. Average of 16 per cent of employees of respondents’ 
firms over 65 years of age, and average of 6 per cent more than 75 years old 


“About one Canadian in four is over 
forty, one in five is over fifty, and one in 
nine is over sixty. Obviously it is of great 
importance that so many of our population 
must not be thrown on the scrapheap 
should they lose their jobs,” said the 
Edmonton Journal in an editorial on Decem- 
ber 9 last year. 


“Many employers who have a rule against 
hiring anyone over 30 or 40 admit that, on 
the ground of performance, there is no 
justification for that policy. However, they 
claim that pension fund considerations dic- 
tare. ite 


“It does not seem beyond ingenuity to 
solve this problem, perhaps through larger 
contributions by the worker, or a special 
fund for those hired over forty,” the edi- 
torial said. 


At the time it was published, a large 
service club in Edmonton was preparing a 
questionnaire on the older worker for cir- 
culation among its members. It was cir- 
culated early this year and an encouraging 
number of replies has been received. 


To the question, “Has your company a 
restrictive policy with respect to hiring 
workers over a certain age, and if so, what 
age?” only 10 of the 126 replying said they 
would not hire men over 65; the same 10 
noted, however, that they had no prejudice 
where men over 45 with suitable qualifica- 
tions were concerned. 

One employer of a large staff said his 
company had retained 100 men over 65, 
the firm’s normal retirement age, and all 
are “doing good work.” 

Questioned on the percentage of the firm’s 
employees over 45 years of age, 18 of the 
respondents reported from 0.5 to 20 per 
cent of their employees were over 65; the 
average was 16 per cent. Six per cent were 
more than 75 years of age. 

A group of 52 employers of smaller staffs 
reported that from 5 to 70 per cent of their 
employees were more than 45 years of age; 
the average was 42 per cent. 

“In your opinion, is there a job avail- 
able in your business which could be done 
by a qualified older worker? was another 
question. Club members reported employ- 
ment openings for 29 older workers. 


To the question, “If company policy pre- 
vents the hiring of older workers (over 45), 
would consideration be given to a policy 
change?” almost all of those questioned 
who controlled labour policy and whose 
policy did not preclude the hiring of older 
workers indicated that policy would not 
stand in the way of hiring older workers 
if the applicants were otherwise suitable. 


Elsewhere on the Prairies 


Elsewhere in the Prairie Provinces, the 
Winnipeg National Employment Office re- 
cently effected the successful placement of 
a 56-year-old widow who found, when 
looking for a job, that employers were seek- 
ing younger persons and that her limited 
work history was a handicap. After many 
calls, the special placements division of 
the NES Winnipeg office persuaded an 
employer to overlook the woman’s age and 
concentrate on her suitability. She was hired 
as a general office clerk with a starting 
salary of nearly $200 a month. 

At Moose Jaw, Sask., CHAB-TV carried 
a panel discussion on the older worker. An 
NES officer on the panel reported the recent 
retirement of an 82-year-old man who had 
retired once before, when aged 65. As he 
was eager to continue working, the NES 
found a job for him at a store; he worked 
another 17 years before retiring a second 
time. 

The Winnipeg Free Press published an 
editorial commenting on statements of Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, former Director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, that for 
the average man physical demands should 
be lessened by age 60 but that “the brain 
quite often is ready for its best performance 
in certain fields at that age.” If what Dr. 
Penfield said is true, the Free Press com- 
mented, “then a great fund of manpower 
is being neglected (and indeed destroyed) 
under our present concepts of “social 


i de 


security’. 


Material for this page was supplied by 
Morton Wilson, Prairie Regional Public 


Relations Officer, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Name Woman Secretary of Royal Commission 


Miss Elizabeth Leitch, government economist who was assistant secretary of the 
Royal Commission on Broadcasting, appointed secretary of the Royal Commission 
on the automobile industry. Survey women’s training and employment in N.Z. city 


Miss Elizabeth Leitch, an economist with 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
last month was appointed secretary of the 
Royal Commission on the automobile indus- 
fry, (L. Gy Sepl tno eun 

A native of Calgary, Miss Leitch was 
graduated from the University of Toronto 
with a masters’ degree in Economics. Twice 
she worked in Ottawa for a year, in 1942 
and again in 1946, helping to develop the 
Government price control program. Later, 
she was assigned to the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization in Washington, where 
she was chief of the prices section. 


In 1950 she joined the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and since 1953 has 
been Assistant to the Director of the Econ- 
omics Branch. She was given leave of 
absence to serve as Assistant Secretary 
to the recent Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting and will now again be freed for 
full-time work with the new Royal Com- 
mission. 


Women’s Training and Employment in N.Z. 


A survey of vocational training and em- 
ployment of women in the city of Christ- 
church, New Zealand was recently carried 
out by the YWCA of that country with 
assistance from the Department of Labour. 
It provides an example of co-operation 
between a government agency and a volun- 
tary organization, and the findings may 
resemble the conditions found in a medium- 
sized city in Canada. 

The advisory committee for the enquiry 
was made up of a group of women in 
Strategic positions in business and industry. 
The committee interviewed representative 
employers and employees, the registrar of 
apprentices, the secretary of the furniture 
making and allied trades, school principals, 
teachers and career advisers at the secondary 
school level and, at the university, the heads 
of the faculty of engineering and extension 
services. 


Employers who participated were selected 
both from industries employing considerable 
numbers of women and from those in which 
few women are employed. They included 
the managers of a printing, bookbinding 
and box-making firm, a boot and shoe fac- 
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tory, a daily newspaper, a clothing and 
knitwear factory, a department store and a 
firm of accountants; and the matron of a 
public hospital. 

On the whole the enquiry revealed a 
conservative attitude toward the education 
and employment of women. In the second- 
ary schools, girls are found in academic, 
commercial or domestic arts courses rather 
than in scientific or technical fields. Because 
of a shortage of teachers of science and 
mathematics, girls were not always en- 
couraged to study science. In university 
most girls worked toward an Arts degree. 
For the most part students selected their 
courses without much assistance from guid- 
ance officers; at the most they asked for 
information about the occupation they in- 
tended to take up. Material about new, little- 
known occupations was extremely hard to 
find. 

Except in the newspaper and in bookbind- 
ing companies, the committee found em- 
ployers reluctant to promote women to 
posts of responsibility. Moreover, many 
women themselves seemed to care little 
about promotion. There were, however, a 
few able women not afraid of accepting 
responsibility who have been establihsing 
themselves quietly and without opposition 
in new fields. Among these were a fully- 
trained watchmaker, a branch manager in 
a bookbinding establishment, a secretary of 
an engineering firm and a town-planning 
officer. 


Leaflet on Ontario Labour Laws 


Know Your Rights!, a new leaflet by the 
Ontario Department of Labour, is worth 
the attention of every woman worker in 
Ontario. The leaflet summarizes the main 
labour laws in effect in the province. Sub- 
jects covered include labour relations, hours 
of work, vacations with pay, minimum 
wages, workmen’s compensation, fair em- 
ployment practices, equal pay, industrial 
standards, apprenticeship and safety and 
health in factories, shops and offices. Copies 
of the leaflet may be obtained free of charge 
from the Ontario Department of Labour, 
8 York Street, Toronto 1. 


From the Labour Gazette, October 1910 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada holds 26th annual convention. Question 
of international peace of special concern to delegates, who adopt resolution 
reaffirming TLC opposition to war. Political action by unions subject of debate 


The 26th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held in 
Fort William and Port Arthur from Sep- 
tember 12 to 17, 1910, was covered in a 
lengthy report in the LABouR GAZETTE for 
October of that year. 


The first three days’ sessions were held 
in the auditorium in Fort William, and the 
rest of the meetings took place in the 
Finnish Labour Temple in Port Arthur. The 
report of the credentials committee showed 
158 accredited delegates. Of these, 38 repre- 
sented 23 trades and labour councils, and 
120 were sent by 107 international trades 
unions. One fraternal delegate was sent 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


The convention showed special concern 
with the questions of international peace and 
independent political action by trade union 
bodies. 


The Executive Committee in its report 
recommended that continued efforts be made 
to promote the work of those who believed 
in international peace. It also expressed the 
opinion that the electorate should have 
been given an opportunity to express its 
views on the establishment of a Canadian 
navy. 

Later in the convention the delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the opposition of the Congress to war, 
and instructing the executive to take steps 
to arrange an international peace conference 
of all federations of labour. The resolution 
asserted in the preamble that “international 
warfare is the result of the personal ambi- 
tion for the self aggregated [sic] or com- 
mercial gain of an exploiting and influen- 
tial minority of the people.” 

One of the miscellaneous resolutions 
passed by the convention said that, “as 
capitalists of the world create all wars, 
this Congress insists upon them doing their 
own fighting.” 

The Executive Committee in its report 
called attention to the continued success 
of the British Labour Party, as well as the 
favourable result for the Labour Party in 
elections in Australia. It said that renewed 
action should be taken to convince the 
workers of the desirability and necessity of 
sending their own representatives to Par- 
liament. 
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Nevertheless a substitute resolution sub- 
mitted later by the resolutions committee 
and adopted by the convention declared that 
the Congress was not a political party, “but 
truly the legislative expression of organized 
labour throughout all Canada.” It went on 
to reaffirm the belief of the Congress in 
“independent political action on the part of 
the working class itself,” and “the absolute 
necessity of seizing the federal and provin- 
cial law-making powers.” It said that “in 
the matter of enforcement it believes that 
the best interests of organized labour can 
be conserved by recommending and _ per- 
mitting provincial autonomy.” 

The reports of the provincial executive 
committees for several of the provinces 
asserted the desirability of political action. 
The reports that favoured political action 
included those of the executive committees 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, and On- 
tario; the Nova Scotia committee showed 
its sympathies by saying that the Halifax 
Labour Party had selected a candidate to 
contest Halifax county in the forthcoming 
provincial elections. The Manitoba execu- 
tive committee said that as a result of a 
movement originating in the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council a labour party 
had been formed. 


Nearly 70 resolutions in all were sub- 
mitted to the convention. In addition to 
those already mentioned, some of the more 
important opposed compulsory arbitration, 
pressed for provincial and Dominion legis- 
lation requiring employees to be paid once 
a week in cash, recommended favourable 
legislation for co-operative societies, pressed 
for legislation raising the minimum age at 
which children might be employed from 
14 to 16 years, and urged that “provision 
should be made by the Dominion and pro- 
vincial legislatures and school boards to 
provide the necessary money and create 
scholarships, so that the child of the toiler 
whose parents or guardians are unable to 
provide the necessary funds for such educa- 
tion” could compete for a scholarship and 
obtain the best education possible. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s report showed 
that total receipts for the previous financial 
year were $9,482.34 and the total expendi- 
tures $7,103.56, leaving a balance on hand 
of $2,378.78. 
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TEAMWORK. 





in INDUSTRY 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
has chailenged “fair-minded people on both 
sides” to open up new channels of com- 
munication and participation between labour 
and management. Speaking to the recent 
annual meeting of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mr. Starr deplored the 
tendency of labour and managément to 
remain on either side of an imaginary fence 
rather than meet in a atmosphere of co- 
operation to discuss and resolve their 
problems. 


“They have an equal stake and an equal 
responsibility in the orderly and prosperous 
evolution of our economy,” he declared. 


Charles Smith, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, has suggested that more use should 
be made of the forum provided by the 
Canadian National Railways’ Union-Man- 
agement Co-operation Movement to discuss 
ways and means of lessening the impact of 
change on employees. He pointed out that 
changes in methods of work which are not 
carefully planned, explained and discussed 
prior to their inception may lead to fear 
and misunderstanding. “Without depend- 
able means of communication,” he said, it is 
difficult to maintain a high standard of 
morale.” 

% co * 


Describing wasteful practices in the steel 
industry as “a threat to job security,” 
R. Conrad Cooper, Executive Vice-President 
of Personnel Services for the United States 
Steel Corporation, has called on companies, 
the union and employees to tackle the prob- 
lem through “all-out co-operation”. He 
suggested that what the industry needs most 
is a constant searching by all personnel for 
methods to improve efficiency, increase the 
quality of products, eliminate waste and 
reduce costs. 

ok ke * 


The newly elected President of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association has recom- 
mended the formation of joint labour- 
management committees in the construction 
industry in “all centres where contractors 
and unions are well organized.” Jack M. 
Soules of Port Credit, Ont., stated recently 
that closer labour-management relations at 
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all levels are a “must” if costly production 
and wage losses through industrial disputes 
are to be avoided. 

The CCA believes, continued Mr. Soules, 
that there are many subjects on which em- 
ployers and employees have common objec- 
tives, and that emphasis should be placed 
on this positive aspect of their relations 
rather than on the negative or acrimonious 
aspect characterized by disputes and work 
stoppages. The speaker directed attention 
to the joint labour-management committees 
operating in the construction industry in 
Winnipeg, Montreal and other cities. “There 
is practically no limit to what they can 
accomplish for the common good if they 
continue to act in an atmosphere of trust, 
reason and responsibility,” asserted Mr. 
Soules. 


* * * 


Solid support for the work of the federal 
government’s Labour-Management Co-oper- 
ation Service was expressed recently by 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Manitoba. During an address to 
the Personnel Association of Greater Win- 
nipeg, Mr. Wilson said: “These committees 
enable people involved in an enterprise to 
pool their ideas to bring prosperity and a 
sense of achievement and satisfaction 
through intelligent, purposeful production 
planning.” 

One of the chief complaints about today’s 
mass industry is that the individual em- 
ployee is made to feel that he is merely a 
cog, not a person; that he is a number, 
not a man. “The labour-management com- 
mittee concept can do more to beat this 
complaint than anything else presently avail- 
able,” Mr. Wilson declared. 


Objective of the 1960 combined “safety- 
housekeeping” campaign at Continental Can 
Company’s plant 54 in New Toronto is 
“1,000,000 man-hours without a disabling 
injury.” 

Management and the plant’s 500 em- 
ployees are approaching their problems 
along four avenues: safety meetings, safety 
tours, safety displays and accident investi- 
gations. Strong support is being given to 
the campaign by Local 4025, United Steel- 
workers. 











Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
as in the form of booklets, posters and 

ms. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected three applications for 
certification and one application for revoca- 
tion of certification. During the month the 
Board received nine applications for cer- 
tification, one application for revocation of 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 158, National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Hanson Bros. Cartage Limited, 
Ottawa (L.G., Aug., p. 814). 


2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers 
employed by TransAir Limited at the Win- 
nipeg International Airport (L.G., Sept., 
p. 914). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen directly 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
coastwise vessels at Vancouver by the West 
Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd. (L.G., Sept., 
Det): 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited in loading and unloading 
coastwise vessels at Vancouver (L.G., Sept., 
p. 915). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
aboard the S.S. Princess Helene in the com- 
pany’s Bay of Fundy service (L.G., Sept., 
p. 915). 


Labour Relations Board 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 511, appli- 
cant and intervener, British Columbia Bulk 
Commodities Handlers Union Local No. 1, 
applicant and intervener, and Pacific Coast 
Terminals Co. Ltd., New Westminster, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 814). The 
Board directed that only the name of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 511, be placed on 
the ballot in the vote which affected em- 
ployees of the company at the bulk loading 
terminal at Port Moody, B.C. (Returning 
Officer: .D. S. Tysoe) (see also item 3, 
“Applications for Certification Rejected,” 
below). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Bendickson Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 814). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicant and 
the intervener be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
Radio Victoriaville Limitée, Victoriaville, 
Que., respondent, and Jean-Paul Berthiaume, 
et al, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 915). The 
Board directed that only the name of the 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, applicant, Anticosti 
Shipping Company, Montreal, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener 
(L.G., Sept., p. 914). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the 


87980-9—4% 


Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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affected in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board (see also item 2 immediately 
below). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, respondent, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., intervener (L.G., Sept., 
p. 914). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote conducted by the Board 
(see also item 1 immediately above). 

3. British Columbia Bulk Commodities 
Handlers’ Union Local No. 1, applicant, 
Pacific Coast Terminals Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C., respondent, and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 511, intervener (see 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
below). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not have 
members in good standing within the mean- 
ing of the provisions of the Board’s Rules 


of Procedure (see also item 1, “Representa- 
tion Votes Ordered,” above). 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Cana- 
dian National Railways, applicant, and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, respondent (L.G., 
Aug., p. 814). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. British Columbia Bulk Commodities 
Handlers’ Union Local No. 1, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Pacific Coast Ter- 
minals Co. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., 
employed at the bulk loading terminal at 
Port Moody, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (see “Applications for Certifi- 
cation Rejected,” above). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the tug Melanie Fair by Foremost 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proecedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Marine Transporters Ltd., Burlington, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard the tug Melanie Fair by Foremost 
Marine Transporters Ltd., Burlington, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated by the Kingcome 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. The Montreal Harbour Police Brother- 
hood (Ind.), on behalf of a unit of security 
officers employed by the National Harbours 
Board at the Port of Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warchousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver ) 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
DS) Tysoeé). 


8. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers Local Union 880, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Tank Truck Transport Limited, Point 
Edward, Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


9. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Export Packers Company, 
Limited, Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited, 
Middleton, N.S., applicant, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent. The applica- 
tion was for revocation of certification issued 
by the Board on July 9, 1959, to the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers in respect of a unit of 
drivers, helpers, and warehousemen em- 
ployed by the company and operating in 
and out of Middleton and Halifax, N.S. 
(IG..csept. 1959, Da ok). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Sept., 
p. 915) (new application submitted; see 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
above). 

2. Newfoundland Union of Journalists 
& Photographers, Local No. 1593 (CLC), 
applicant, Newfoundland Broadcasting Co., 
Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld., respondent, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 915). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Hull City Transport Ltd., and Hull 
City Transport Employees Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

2. Tank Truck Transport Ltd., Point 
Edward, Ont., and Locals 938 and 880 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Building and Maintenance Employees) and 


Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited; 
and International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, International Association of Mach- 
inists, and International Brotherhood of 
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Electrical Workers (Conciliation Officer: 


G. R. Currie). 


7. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and Civil Service Association of 
Canada (casual employees of the National 
Harbours Board Elevator Group) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited, Port 
Hope, Ont., and Local 14193, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer:. T. B. McRae) (L.G., Sept., 
D925). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 


Company; Ontario Northland Railway; AI- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba and Negotiat- 
ing Committee representing the Associated 
Non-Operating Unions (L.G., May, p. 
468). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Board Reports Received of Settlements 


1. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504.and 508) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 815). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (L.G., May, p. 468). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway; and Midland Railway of Manitoba 


and 


17 International and National Railway Unions 


All meetings of the Conciliation Board 
were held in the City of Montreal, com- 
mencing May 9, 1960, and continuing, with 
a few interruptions, until July 7, 1960. 


| During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with the 
dispute between seventeen international and 
national railway labour organizations, re- 
presenting approximately 120,000 non-oper- 
ating employees, and the Canadian National 
Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- | 
way Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
and Midland Railway of Manitoba. 

The Conciliation Board was under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. H. 
Milvain, Calgary. The other members of 
the Board were Philip F. Vineberg, Mont- 
real, the nominee of the companies, and 
David Lewis, QC, Toronto, the nominee 
of the Joint Negotiating Committee for the 
unions. 

The Report of the Chairman and Mr. 
Lewis constitutes the Report of the Board. 
A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Vineberg. 

The texts of the majority and minority. 
recommendations are reproduced here. 
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Following completion of evidence and 
arguments, the Board met with represen- 
tatives of the railways and the unions, and 
then the Chairman, with the representative 
of the respective parties, met with the 
parties separately in an effort to bring about 
conciliation, but without success. Accord- 
ingly, it fell to the Board to consider a 
report or reports to the Minister of Labour. 

The matters in dispute requiring deter- 
mination are well set out from the union 
point of view in the words of F. H. Hall, 
appearing at page 38 of the transcript. It 
is true that the original requests made by 
the union were more extensive than those 
actually dealt with by the Board. The situa- 
tion became finally summarized, and may 
be expressed in the words of Mr. Hall 
from the above-noted page of the transcript, 
as follows: 

Thus the result is that there are now two 
issues of substance before this Board: 


(1) That commencing with the calendar 
year 1960 all rates of pay be increased 
by seven per cent plus twelve and one 
half cents per hour. 


(2) That existing vacations with pay rules 
be changed by supplementing provisions 
that after ten years of service employees 


shall receive fifteen working days with 
pay, and after twenty years’ service 
twenty working days. 

The railways also advanced a claim on 
the basis that they were entitled under 
previous contracts, to a deduction of 10 
cents from each individual union dues as 
deducted prior to remittance to the respec- 
tive union. The claim of the railways in 
this regard is amply set forth at page 75 
of Railway Exhibit No. R. 1, as follows: 


The Request for Payment for the Payroll 
Deduction of Union Dues 
165. On January 12th, 1960, the railways 
served written notice on the Unions as follows: 


In accordance with the advice previously 
furnished you of the intention of the rail- 
ways to request revision of the collective 
agreements relating to the terms and con- 
ditions under which union dues deductions 
will be made, please be advised of the 
desire of the railways to make effective 
the following proposal: 


For services performed in connection 
with the payroll deduction of union 
dues and to pay for administrative 
services connected therewith, the Com- 
pany shall retain from dues deducted 
each month the sum of ten (10) 
cents per month per deduction. 


Before coming to deal with the matters 
in dispute, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing deep gratification to 
all of the parties who appeared as witnesses 
or otherwise, for having done a thorough 
and painstaking job in presenting their cases. 
It is extremely gratifying to observe the 
friendly relationship that continued through- 
out the lengthy hearings, notwithstanding 
marked differences of opinion. It is certainly 
to be hoped that so long as the affairs relat- 
ing to labour and management remain in 
competent and co-operative hands such as 
I have seen throughout the entire hearing, 
relations will never become too strained 
and that problems will always be resolved 
to the common good. 


Standard of Measurement 


Both the railways and the union placed 
emphasis on the need for a standard of 
comparison between the wages of the non- 
operating railway force of employees and 
some appropriate outside group. The rail- 
ways, for example, put it that the wages 
paid to their employees “should be adequate 
when tested by a reasonable standard of 
comparison.” The unions insisted that the 
earnings of durable goods employees are 
the proper standard and that non-operating 
railway employees should have exact parity 
with durable goods earnings. 

Thus, a major part of the time this year, 
as in the two previous conciliation hearings 
in 1956 and 1958, was taken up with an 
analysis, support and criticism of the durable 


goods standard. The unions point to a 
fairly extensive history and jurisprudence 
indicating general acceptance, with quali- 
fications, of the durable goods standard by 
previous boards. They also point out that 
in 1956 and 1958 the railways had en- 
deavoured to construct alternative standards 
of measurement and that this year the 
Woods Gordon study has been advanced as 
a third alternative. The first two alternative 
standards advanced by the railways, called 
the “paid workers” standard and the “going 
wages” standard, respectively, were dis- 
carded for obvious reasons, which were 
well expressed by previous boards. It is 
also clear that the Woods Gordon study of 
this year, though it involved a great deal 
of work, cannot be considered as occupying 
the position of a standard of measurement. 


I do not propose to quote the references 
made by previous boards to the durable 
goods standard as no real purpose would be 
served in so doing. What has been said by 
previous boards can be scrutinized by any- 
one who desires to do so through the simple 
medium of turning up the previous decisi- 
sions. But whatever the particular language 
used may be, it seems to me that the 
evidence leads to the conclusion that the 
wage earners in durable goods as a group 
have important similarities to the railway 
non-operating force as a group and that 
there are also important differences. On the 
other hand, the attempts to find new stand- 
ards in 1956 and 1958 and the Woods 
Gordon study this year amply point up 
the impossibility of finding complete com- 
parison, much less identity, between job 
classifications within the non-operating rail- 
way work force and outside industry. The 
Woods Gordon study, in particular, frankly 
admits this. After very careful and pains- 
taking consideration, the consultants were 
able to find comparison for only some 20 
occupations in the non-operating work force 
populated by about 19,000 employees out of 
a total of some 120,000. This is not difficult 
to understand since the railway industry is 
unique. 


For these reasons it is clear that the 
durable goods standard should continue to 
be recognized as an important signpost on 
the road that must be travelled to reach a 
rational conclusion on the question of wages 
for railway non-operating employees. I am 
also convinced, however, that the durable 
goods standard cannot be regarded as a 
fixed and immutable thing to be applied 
with mathematical precision. It is true that, 
on the whole, the group of durable goods 
employees contains relatively the same skills 
as are found among the railway non-operat- 
ing employees and that the two groups 
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also have a similar ratio of male to female 
employees. These are the two most impor- 
tant elements affecting wages. On the other 
hand, the two groups are substantially 
apart in their geographical and territorial 
distribution and it is well known that wages 
and earnings differ from region to region 
in Canada. This difference does not invali- 
date the durable goods standard as an im- 
portant signpost but it underlines the 
impossibility of applying durable goods earn- 
ings mechanically and automatically to rail- 
way non-operating employees. Other factors 





should also be taken into account and the 
picture as a whole considered. 

Some of these factors I shall refer to 
later when dealing with my recommenda- 
tions. At this pont it is, however, significant 
to note, when comparing the average hourly 
earnings of non-operating employees with 
the average hourly earnings of employees 
in the durable goods group of industries, 
that in the last while there has existed a 
definite relationship between them, as _ is 
exemplified by the following table: 


Railway Non-Operating Average Hourly Earnings 


At December 1957 (before the effective date 
of the last agreement, January 1, 1958) .... 


At expiry of last agreement, December 1959 


It will be noted that, though average 
wages in both fields increased during the 
two-year period in which the preceding 
wage agreement was in effect, railway wages 
in the non-operating field constituted approx- 
imately 92 per cent of durable goods wages 
at the commencement and at the end of 
the two-year period. Simple mathematics 
indicate that during the same two-year 
period, durable goods average hourly earn- 
ings increased by 7.9 per cent. The obser- 
vations just made will be given further 
consideration when I come to making 
recommendations. 


Ability to Pay 

The railway representatives presented a 
great deal of evidence of an economic and 
statistical character, designed to show that 
the railways are unable, for economic rea- 
sons, to absorb any increased cost of opera- 
tion. They point out that following previous 
Board awards, applications were made for 
increased freight rates, which were granted, 
with a design to recover from such increased 
rates the increased operating expenses caused 
by increased labour cost. They point out 
that though rate increases were authorized, 
the recovery of revenue from such rates 
has in fact represented an_ increasingly 
smaller proportion of the designed recovery, 
and that the law of diminishing returns has 
the situation in its inexorable grip. 


It is clear from the evidence that in a 
large part the embarrassment suffered by 
the railways in their inability to reap 
greater returns from their operations, is 
due to public policy in the shape of statu- 
tory rates and government regulations. This 
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Per Cent of Cents Average Hourly 


Durable Below Earnings in 
Goods Durable Durable Goods 
Rate Earnings Goods Industries 
1.628 91.4 15<3 1.781 
1767 92.0 t5:5 ro2 





Board must, of course, assume that the 
impact of public policy is for the public 
good. However, it is equally clear that the 
railway employees should not bear alone a 
subsidization of public policy through lim- 
ited earnings. The burden must surely be 
borne by members of the public at large. 
However, the railways’ inability to pay 
cannot be entirely ignored in arriving at 
what amounts to adequate payment to the 
employees of the railways for the services 
they perform. Especially is this true today 
when freight rates have been frozen. This 
principle has certainly been borne in mind 
in the past, and its effect can be seen in 
the existing situation. The fact cannot be 
escaped that, in the past, railway employees 
enjoyed what might be termed the cream, 
in the way of salary and working condi- 
tions, and occupied a position at the top 
of the scale of wages in this country. How- 
ever, the attrition of time and circumstances 
has altered that situation, and railway em- 
ployees no longer occupy that high position. 


Railway Claim for Compensation 
on Check-Off 
The railways set out their position on 
this matter quite fully in Railway Exhibit 
No. R. 1. They point to paragraph 10, 
Article 3, of the agreement of February 7, 
1953, in the following terms: 


The question of what, if any, compensation 
shall be paid the Railways by the Organiza- 
tions signatory hereto in recognition of services 
performed under this Agreement shall be left 
in abeyance subject to reconsideration at the 


request of either party on fifteen days’ notice 
in writing. 


The railways also quote, at page 77 of 
R. 1, a letter written on February 7, 1953, 
from the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Negotiating Committee to the appropriate 
railway officers, at a time when a labour 
dispute was on foot in the United States, 
which might have some effect on railway 
employees of Canadian railways in the 
United States. The letter, as quoted, is as 
follows: 

In connection with Clause 10 of Article 3 
of Agreement dated February 7th, 1953, be- 
tween the Railways and the Seventeen Co- 
operating Organizations it is understood that, 
if as a result of negotiations in accordance 
with Section 10 (b) of Agreement of August 
29th, 1952, between certain Eastern Railroads 
in the United States and their employees 
represented by the Seventeen Co-operating 
Railway Labour Organizations, compensation 
for the Railways for check-off of union dues 
is agreed to and such agreements include non- 
operating employees of the Canadian National 
or Canadian Pacific Railway located in the 
United States, arrangements consistent there- 
with and applicable to the conditions of the 
agreement dated February 7th, 1953, shall be 
made for compensation of Canadian Railways 
signatory thereto. 


From the agreement and the letter, the 
railways argue that the unions have 
accepted, in principle, the idea of a deduc- 
tion to compensate the railways for handling 
the funds collected under the check-off. In 
my view the agreement and the letter do 
not establish any such acceptance, but 
under the terms of the agreement it is still 
open to the parties to negotiate on this 
subject. In my view no case has been made 
out to impose upon the unions the request 
made by the railways at the present time, 
and it is my recommendation that this 
request by the railways should not be 
allowed at this time. 


Vacations With Pay 


In the evidence presented by the unions 
it has not been established that the rail- 
ways are much out of line as to vacations 
with pay with other industries. It is clear, 
however, that railway employees on the 
whole appear to stay in employment fur a 
longer period of time than do employees in 
other industries. It is also clear that railway 
employees do a responsible job, and their 
long-time service is entitled to some recog- 
nition. As a consequence, it is my view that 
the vacations with pay provisions should be 
altered so as to provide for four weeks 
vacation with pay after twenty-five years 
of service, rather than thirty-five years of 
service under the previous agreement. I have 
used the words “four weeks vacation” as I 


understand that coincides with the period 
of twenty days referred to in the union 
request. 


Recommendations 


It is always difficult to determine the 
exact dollars and cents that must be decided 
upon in any labour dispute. It appears to 
me, however, that, looking at the whole 
situation and considering the durable goods 
standard as a guidepost, we may obtain a 
rational clue to the appropriate recommen- 
dation on wages which should be made. It 
was noted earlier that the significant fact 
which emerges when the earnings of dur- 
able goods employees are compared with 
those of non-operating railway employees 
during the past two years is that the two 
sets of earnings were in the same relative 
position one to the other at the termination 
of the previous agreement as they had been 
at its commencement. There was a gap 
between the two sets of earnings, but the 
gap was the same at the end of 1959 as 
it had been at the end of 1957. At a time 
when the financial situations of the railways 
are not improving and freight rates are 
frozen, it may not be wise to seek to close 
the gap but it is surely fair and reasonable 
to prevent its becoming greater. Thus, what 
must be considered is an effort to start the 
non-operating employees on a new contract 
on such a basis that, with future increases 
over the period of the contract, they will 
end up in somewhat the same relative posi- 
tion as they occupy at the commencement 
of the contract with relation to the durable 
goods employees. On the assumption that 
the durable goods employees’ average hourly 
earnings would increase by the same rate 
of 7.9 per cent during the two-year period 
commencing January 1, 1960, as they did 
during the previous two-year period, it 
would involve an increase of approximately 
14 cents on top of the non-operating aver- 
age earnings of $1.767 to maintain the 
relative position. 

It is my recommendation, therefore, that 
a new two-year contract be entered into 
from January 1, 1960, with a 2 cent per 
hour increase effective as of that date. I 
further recommend that there be a further 
5 cent per hour increase effective September 
1, 1960, and an additional increase of 4 
per cent of the wages obtaining immediately 
prior to January 1, 1960, to be effective 
from May 1, 1961. 

As previously indicated, it is my recom- 
mendation that the vacations with pay 
provisions be altered to provide for four 
weeks or twenty working days after twenty- 
five years of service. 
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It is my further recommendation that 
the railways’ request for a charge of ten 
cents per check-off be refused. 

(Sed.) J. V. H. MILvaIN, 
Chairman. 


I am very pleased to associate myself 
with the Chairman’s Report and Recom- 
mendations, with all of which I agree. 

(Sgd.) Davin LEwIs, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


All members of the Board, indeed all 
participants in the hearings, have been 
confronted with a difficult dilemma. This 
has not been an ordinary wage debate 
limited to an apportionment between labour 
and capital of total revenue inflow. Repre- 
sentatives of the employees are anxious to 
gear compensation to a durable goods cri- 
terion, irrespective of whether revenues 
are available or not. The railways are con- 
cerned with viability. It is no exaggeration 
to suggest that they fear for their economic 
lives. 

In expressing a dissenting opinion from 
that of my esteemed colleagues, I find 
myself less at variance with them on the 
lengthy factual evidence, so ably presented 
to us, than on the conclusions to be derived 
therefrom. The differences which I find it 
necessary to elaborate stem from my con- 
viction that the more or less mutually agreed 
upon facts do not justify the results em- 
bodied in the Majority Report. Hence, the 
need to relate, as is done in what follows, 
the one to the other. 

The employees’ submissions requested a 
combination of two wage adjustments—one 
for the past and another for the current and 
future period. The former was measured at 
15.2 cents per hour. As expressed in the 
union brief “It follows that at the end 
of last year, when the master agreement was 
to expire, there was already a difference 
of 15.2 cents per hour (—191.9 cents per 
hour minus 176.7 cents per hour) between 
earnings in durable goods and the earnings 
of the non-operating employees. Chances 
are that the gap has widened a little since 
then, but it is in any case a known fact that 
the gap had reached 15.2 cents per hour 
by the beginning of this year.” (Union 
Exhibit 2 p. 38). 

This first and overwhelmingly principal 
component of the claims has been rejected 
unanimously. Measured against even the 
durable goods trend of the last two calen- 
dar years elapsed, the remuneration of 
railway non-operating employees has kept 
full pace. The majority report concludes, 
and in this respect I do not dissent, that 
it would not be wise to recommend any 
change in respect of the 15.2 cents “gap” 
(or 15.3 cents as expressed in the majority 
report in carrying the calculations to one 
less decimal point). Thus, that part of the 
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demands which is based on what its pro- 
tagonists have underlined as “known. fact” 
has been dismissed. A far different fate has 
been met by the residual claim related to 
the unknown facts—what is referred to in 
the majority report as an “assumption.” All 
members of the Board have, in effect, treated 
the evidence on the known facts as leading 
to the same negative conclusion in terms 
of requested wage increases. We evidently 
differ about what should be done on a claim 
based on the unknown, whether it be 
measurable by scientific prediction or by 
crystal ball gazing. 

This second component element is a 
requested adjustment to meet the changes 
anticipated in the period from January 1, 
1960 to December 31, 1961. On this score 
the unions have asked for 7.2 cents per 
hour: “We estimate further that as a result 
of this rising trend, earnings in durables 
will, on the average, be 7.2 cents per hour 
higher during the proposed two years of 
the new contract than they were at Decem- 
ber last, less than this during the first year 
of the contract; correspondingly more dur- 
ing the second. Combining this value of 
7.2 cents per hour with the already existing 
gap of 15.2 cents per hour, we estimate that 
during 1960-1961, earnings in durables will 
be, on the average, at least 22.4 cents per 
hour higher than the present level of earn- 
ings for the non-operating employees. Sup- 
posing these estimates to be well founded— 
we justify their use at the end of this 
section—we find that the minimum amount 
needed for parity during the proposed con- 
tract is 22.4 cents per hour through the full 
period of the contract. This is conditioned 
only by the estimate we have just made 
of what is likely to happen to earnings in 
durables and that estimate, we believe, is 
responsible and conservative.” (Union Ex- 
hibit 2, p. 46). 

In respect of the 7.2 cents per hour 
portion of the claim, the majority decision 
would recommend 14 cents! This has all 
the characteristics of being ultra petita— 
surely a fatal objection even to a decision 
of a Board not bound by strict legal prin- 
ciples. In this category it grants more than 
was asked to those who, in accordance with 
universal time honoured tradition, ask more 
than they could conceivably expect to 
receive. It must, of course, be explained 


that the 7.2 cents per hour forecasted rise 
in durables represents the anticipated aver- 
age increase over the two year period. It 
was estimated in the union brief that 
earnings in durables will rise six-tenths of 
one cent per month during the two years 
from the month of the then latest known 
figure, December 1959, to the terminal 
month of December 1961. The resulting 
submission was expressed in terms of an 
over-all single amount to be effective from 
the opening date of the contract. Hence, the 
average for the two years was selected in 
the expectation that the “overcompensation” 
in the initial period would be offset by 
“undercompensation” later. Some 2.6 cents 
per hour was therefore added by the unions 
to the 22.4 cents per hour aggregate of the 
two claims above mentioned—15.2 cents 
plus 7.2 cents—“as a basis for negotiating 
possible step by step adjustments” (Union 
Brief Exhibit 2, p. 47). In rejecting the 
first claim for 15.2 cents and proferring 
14 cents on account of the second claim, 
it follows that the majority report would 
award 14 cents on an issue in respect of 
which the maximum demand submitted to 
the Board, even allocating all of the 2.6 
cents to the second portion of the claim, 
never exceeded 9.8 cents per hour. 


The onus of proof always rests on a 
claimant. The effect of the majority report 
is to reject that portion of the claim in 
respect of which definitive factual evidence 
could be and was adduced, and to award 
more than was sought for that element 
which was perforce founded on speculation. 
Surely the burden of proof imposes greater 
demands where the framework is conjectural 
rather than factual. As the report from 
which I differ enunciates its basic causation: 
“On the assumption that the durable goods 
employees’ average hourly earnings would 
increase by the same rate of 7.9 per cent 
during the two-year period commencing 
January 1, 1960 as they did during the 
previous two-year period, it would involve 
an increase of approximately 14 cents on 
top of the non-operating average earnings 
of $1.767 to maintain the relative position.” 

A recommendation conditioned by an 
assumption offers a very unsure foundation 
on which to support the resultant heavy 
assault on the financial operability of the 
railways. Parenthetically, it may be observed 
that it is particularly inappropriate to 
justify the retroactive aspects of the pro- 
posed increases, relatively small though they 
may be. Even if one takes it for granted 
that earnings in durable goods will move 
upward in 1960 and 1961 at the same rate 
and to the same degree as they did in 1958 


and 1959 and even if one set of such rates, 
or 92 per cent thereof, are to be meshed 
against another, this would never justify 
any increase effective from the commence- 
ment of the current year. Earnings in dur- 
ables on January 1, 1960 did not suddenly 
rise over those on December 31, 1959. Any 
New Year’s Eve celebrations sprang from 
other causes. 

Moreover, what is the validity of the 
assumption? There is no rule of economic 
behaviour, either in theory or by induction, 
that the trend over the next two years is 
measurable and matched by movements 
over the past two years. There is much to 
justify the very opposite conclusion. Over 
each of the 10 yearly periods prior to 1958, 
average monthly changes in wage rates in 
durable goods industries were consistently 
different from those of the respective prior 
or succeeding year; more frequently than 
otherwise, the rate of change for the annual 
or biennial period was either more than 
one-half or more than double that of any 
contiguous annual or biennial period (U.2 
Table 6—p. 43). In the first five months 
of 1960, earnings in durables have not 
risen as projected and to date the crucial 
assumption has proven to be ill-founded. 

As time has unfolded, the pattern for the 
current year does not conform to the under- 
lying assumption. Any increase in average 
hourly wages in durables during the months 
of the current year for which the record is 
available is but a small fraction of the 
assumed rate. On a basis of 100 in 1949, 
the durable goods wage index has thus far 
shown the following evolution in 1960: 


IA TE LS ee hee LP eee 180.3 
| CSL Se ET ea are SAR RE BS 180.3 
[ye DI ela ed a ARR: Ek OER ARSE 180.6 
TG 518 | ES TRE eee eee eee emer eee 181.3 
AVERY Me cea Pere reer ee osc etre cio de 180.5 


The May 1960 figure is not perceptibly 
higher than the January 1960 level. The 
now known facts indicate that the condition 
on which an award is being predicted has 
thus far not been fulfilled. Applying the 
decision literally even if one adopts the 
approach of the Majority Report there is 
no occasion for any wage adjustment up 
to the present time. 

During the 1958-1959 period, the cost 
of living was more or less steadily rising. 
Without trying to unravel cause and effect, 
no one would deny that this exerted con- 
siderable impact on wage levels. During the 
current year, it has remained almost station- 
ary. Indeed it was strongly urged on behalf 
of the unions that real wages of non- 
operating employees in the 1946-1959 period 
have only risen at the rate of one per cent 
per annum (Exhibit U-8). If current gov- 
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ernment policy, expressed and applied, is 
successful in stemming the previous attri- 
tion in the purchasing power of the dollar— 
as has proved to be the case thus far this 
year—implementation of the majority sug- 
gestion would impose a rate of increment 
in real earnings four times in excess of the 
post-war average. 


Juxtaposed against the position of the 
railways, the magnitude of such a proposed 
change emerges even more strikingly. An 
increase equivalent to one cent an hour for 
non-operating employees would cost the 
CNR and CPR $2,835,900 per month. The 
yearly biil for 14 cents an hour would be 
$39,702,600. Extension of a substantially 
equivalent settlement to running trades and 
all other employes, shown by experience 
to be a likely concomitant, would entail an 
annual inroad of $51,674,400. This is not 
a once and for all lump sum charge. It 
is a permanent recurring annual cost— 
staggered somewhat in the first two years 
of introduction on a progressive scale. 


Moreover, it exceeds the entire net rail 
income of the two railways before any 
allowances for fixed charges. Their three 
year annual average over the years 1957, 
1958 and 1959 amounted to $46,308,833. 
For the first six months of the current year, 
CPR’s net railway earnings had declined by 
$1,641,373 over the comparable returns 
for the equivalent period of the preceding 
year. The CNR trend is no better. Such 
is the situation before taking into account 
any wage increases. Even assuming that 
the enormous debt and equity structure 
were to remain completely unserviced the 
proposed wage increases would absorb more 
than 100 per cent of all earnings before 
fixed charges. 


Whether or not serviceable out of earn- 
ings, there is no escape from fixed charges. 
During 1959 the full impact of the step-by- 
step increases of the last wage settlement 
was not yet fully operative. Even then, after 
fixed charges of $17,435,113 a small part 
of which was not related to railway opera- 
tions the CPR was left with a return of 
only 2.7 per cent on net investment in 
railway property—a rate far below the 
cost of obtaining loan capital in the current 
market. The corresponding return for the 
two railways combined on net investment 
in rail property was only 1.15 per cent. 
The CNR had fixed charges of $52,558,290 
leaving it with a deficit for the year of 
$43,558,290 of which 36.4 million dollars 
was on rail account. As commented upon 
by one of the CNR representatives appear- 
ing before the Board: 


Table C-310 shows the 1959 deficit as $36.4 
million. This was in a year of great national 
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prosperity, with Canadian National handling 
heavy traffic volume. 


In the previous year, 1958, there had been 
a slight dip in the national economy, and con- 
sequently in the railway’s traffic volume, but 
it could only be considered as a very momen- 
tary pause in the general business growth and 
expansion. Yet we have the most unusual 
spectacle of Canadian National failing to pro- 
duce a surplus in Net Rail Operating Revenue 
even before taxes and rents have been met. 
I said ‘‘unusual’’ because never previously has 
Canadian National failed to show an annual 
surplus on rail operation, before payment of 
taxes and rents. 

No single factor contributing to this situation 
has been more influential than wage increases. 
With current trends as they are on the 
railways, assumption of added labour costs 
at the rate of some fifty-one million dollars 
a year would wreak consequences that can- 


not be lightly brushed aside. 


The report from which I dissent takes 
cognizance of this situation by suggesting 
that the plight of the railways is in large 
measure due to public policy. In advising 
substantial wage increases it therefore finds 
that “the burden must surely be borne by 
members of the public at large.” To apply 
this conclusion requires the public to bear 
the extra costs, in addition to any adjust- 
ments that may be otherwise necessary to 
reduce the impact of public policy. Adop- 
tion of the recommendations, in their con- 
text, can only be met by coupling wage 
increases with some corresponding measure 
of public assistance to the railways or relief 
from pricing restrictions otherwise incumb- 
ent upon them. If a conciliation board, 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, is to counsel settlement 
by imposing the cost of wage increases on 
third parties, I have much less quarrel with 
the views of my colleagues. It is a momen- 
tarily pleasant avenue of escape to assure 
both parties that they are right: wages are 
too low; wage costs are too high; the 
employees should receive higher wages; the 
railways cannot pay them, except only as 
they may be assisted by the “public.” Even 
if our Board possessed such jurisdiction, 
however, I would hesitate to impose any- 
where near the same degree of burden 
upon the Canadian community. Apart there- 
from, it is my view that such a recom- 
mendation is beyond the competence and 
appropriate sphere of jurisdiction of a con- 
ciliation board. In any event, it only becomes 
capable of implementation if and to the 
extent that the governmental measures, in 
respect of which it has been conditioned, 
are forthcoming. 


Translating the majority report into added 
transport charges requires a disproportionate 
degree of burden in other directions. Cor- 
responding rate additions would not suffice. 


A CNR study has indicated that it took 
157.3 per cent in cumulative percentage 
freight rate additions from April 1948 to 
December 1958 to achieve an estimated 
theoretical increased rate yield thereby of 
86.1 per cent (Ex. R. 5). The CPR made a 
similar analysis and found an estimated 
theoretical yield of 88.8 per cent (Ex. R-8). 
In both instances the actual increased yield 
was lower, and the CPR estimated it at 
approximately 71 per cent. This arises by 
reason of the inapplicability of the increases 
either in law or through the force of com- 
petition to all commodities. In practice 
general freight rate increases can only be 
applied to less than one-third of all traffic. 
Thus, much must be added for little to 
result. In my opinion, even if such matters 
were within our jurisdiction, the evidence 
would not justify any occasion for exacting 
the dislocation implicit in implementation 
of the award. 


With the union declaration that railway 
employees ought not to subsidize the effects 
of public policy, I find no fault. Labour is 
not the residuary legatee of the products 
of industry entitled to that which remains 
only after all other charges are paid. The 
issue is not the relevancy of public policy, 
but the relevancy of considering the gross 
product and its expansibility or otherwise. 
The parlous condition of the railways is 
not only a result of public policy. An ex- 
pression of such policy is to be found in 
decisions of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners to the effect that rates were 
being established at such a point as would 
provide a stated permissive over-all level 
of earning power to the CPR. In 1959, the 
CPR earnings failed to attain this standard 
by some thirty million dollars. It falls far 
short of attaining what, by the professed 
declaration of public policy, is intended. 


Wages invariably bear some relationship 
to productivity. Within the durable goods 
complex, which has been suggested as a 
model, there are substantial variations in 
earnings and more or less corresponding 
differences in component wage rates. Sharp 
regional contrasts in wage rates, so much 
to the fore in evidence, are linked to the 
relative earning power of different indus- 
tries in different parts of the country. Inter- 
national disparities are even more extreme. 

No evaluation of a fair and reasonable 
wage can logically be made without refer- 
ence to the value of the product out of 
which the wage is to be paid. In 1958, the 
dollar output per employee for the CNR 
and CPR combined amounted to $6,620. 
The comparable figure in durable goods was 
$15,317 and the range was from $11,231 
to $26,641. The revenue per employee of 


the railways was only 43.2 per cent of that 
achieved in durable goods industries. The 
increase on the railways in 1945-1958 had 
been 51 per cent while in durable goods 
the rise had been as much as 140.3 per cent. 
Meanwhile, average hourly earnings of rail- 
way employees had risen 120 per cent. The 
two railways in 1958 effected a gross capital 
expenditure of $1,926 per employee. In 
durable goods as a group, the correspond- 
ing expenditure was only $597 per employee. 
Notwithstanding the enormity of the capital 
expenditures, rail employees on the two 
systems received, inclusive of pension, 
health and welfare charges, 60.9 per cent of 
rail revenues. The ratio of payroll alone 
to revenues was 53.8 per cent while in 
durable goods industries it was 25.9 per 
cent. Coupling the existing strain with the 
high labour cost content underlines the 
accentuated dislocation which would flow 
from any increase. 


Competitive inroads from buses, trucks, 
automobiles, ships and pipe lines cannot be 
ignored. They sharply inhibit the revenue 
recovery potential even if rate increases are 
to be allowed to match wage changes. To 
take the most extreme of many. possible 
illustrations: In 1945, Canadian railways 
handled 13.4 per cent of production and 
imports of crude petroleum; by 1958, the 
percentage had declined to 1.6. The effect 
of those types of changes on the railway 
share of the transportation market in 
Canada is vividly illustrated by the follow- 
ing: Between 1949-1958 total freight revenue 
ton miles for all types of transportation, 
in terms of constant 1949 dollars in Canada 
increased 55.8 per cent. The gain for the 
railways only amounted to 17.8 per cent 
over the same period. In any industry in a 
comparable position, abstracting all ques- 
tions of public policy, the continual in- 
creased costs of the past in the face of such 
a dwindling share of the total market 
would leave no scope for any further wage 
increase. 

The financial position of the railways 
derive from a conjunction of two factors. 
Public policy imposes certain transport 
obligations below cost. Quite apart from 
this, however, the steadily worsening com- 
petitive position in the transport market 
further impinges on their earning power. 
To say that this should have no effect on 
wage rates is to eliminate a factor of univer- 
sal applicability where the forces of supply 
and demand are operative. 

Recent Parliamentary enactments in the 
form of the Freight Rate Reduction Act, 
imply a freeze on the upper limits of rail- 
way rates. It is, therefore, current public 
policy not to provide any remedial redress 
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at least in the form of rate charges. If 
wage modifications are suggested so that 
the burden is to be borne “by members of 
the public at large” it follows equally that 
they must be held in abeyance until the 
duty elected representatives of the public 
choose to implement them in some manner 
so that the burden will fall where those 
who made the suggestion declare that it 
should. 


Indeed, the cumulative impact of suc- 
cessive wage increases accentuates the dis- 
parity between the actual results and what 
is intended by public policy. As expressed 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners 
in its judgment of February 15, 1954 and, 
as is, a fortiori applicable after the inter- 
vening seven wage increases since that date: 


As a result of these recent rail traffic trends, 
we are now more strongly than ever of the 
opinion that the long succession of general 
freight rate increases, mainly due to added 
costs of labour which is the largest single factor 
and to increased costs of materials, has brought 
about a loss of traffic by the railways to com- 
peting modes of transport, not only of traffic 
which the railways formerly regarded as vul- 
nerable because it was highly competitive, but 
a loss as well of traffic which was formerly 
non-competitive but which has now become 
subject to competition by reason of the afore- 
mentioned long succession of rate increases. 
Thus the law of diminishing returns is now, 
in the inexorable economic sense, beginning to 
assert itself. We are convinced therefore that, 
unless the several underlying conditions ad- 
versely affecting the railway industry in general 
changes markedly for the better, means other 
than general rate increases imposed on the 
basis of the past will have to be found in the 
future if the railways of Canada are to be 
maintained in a healthy operating position... 
Canadians at large have a vital stake in our 
railways. They, we think, reasonably could 
expect railway management and labour in their 
own mutual long term self-interest, as well as 
in the interest of the public, to collaborate in 
taking a new and economically realistic view 
of the deterioration which has taken place in 
the traffic position of Canadian railways since 
the Board’s judgment in March last. This is 
so, particularly since such deterioration cannot 
be accounted for by any contraction for the 
year 1953 in Canadian production generally but 
is, we believe, attributable mainly to the 
increasing pervasiveness of competing modes of 
transport. 


In comparing railway non-operating and 
durable goods employees, there are con- 
siderable differences as the majority report 
indicates due to geographic distribution. 
Employees in smaller areas and in less 
industrialized locations generally receive a 
lower level of compensation than those in 
large centres or highly developed regions. 
According to a 1959 count, 79.3 per cent 
of durable goods employees were in urban 
centres (under a DBS selection extending, 
in the main, to those with more than thirty 
thousand population and/or with more 
than four thousand manufacturing and min- 
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ing employees) compared to 62 per cent 
for the non-operating railway employees. 
The percentage of rurally situated em- 
ployees amongst the railway group was 
almost twice as high. In Ontario and British 
Columbia, the two provinces with the high- 
est average earnings, there were concen- 
trated 64.5 per cent of total durable goods 
employees while the equivalent figure for 
the non-operating railway labour force was 
only 33.8 per cent. Only 4.4 per cent of 
durable goods employees were located in 
the Maritime provinces and Newfoundland 
—where wages are usually low—compared 
to 12.5 per cent of total railway non- 
operating employees. | 

If average hourly earnings of durable 
goods employees are weighted to correspond 
with the urban-rural and provincial dis- 
tribution of non-operating employees on 
the railways, the composite result for the 
first group is reduced by 12.3 cents per 
hour. This geographically weighted average 
for the twelve month period January to 
December 1959, emerges as $1,748 in dur- 
ables compared with $1.758 for non- 
operating railway employees. When account 
is taken of the significant geographic dis- 
tribution factor the alleged gap becomes 
non-existent. 


Moreover to the extent that any com- 
parison is valid, durable goods employees 
exclude clerical workers but embrace all 
production help, other than supervisory 
staff. The non-operating group covers only 
a segment of the railway force. There 
must be added the running trades who form 
a vital element in “production” on the 
railways. If clerical help is eliminated from 
the non-operating group and the basic run- 
ning trades are added, average hourly earn- 
ings on the railways for the year 1959 
exceeded the weighted average for durables, 
computed as set forth in the previous para- 
graph, to the extent of 15.5 cents per hour. 
Within these two respective groupings, if 
clerical employees are excluded, the male- 
female distribution would be higher in the 
railway group but if account is taken of all 
railway employees, and a weighting was 
added for sex distribution as well as regional 
urban-rural distribution, the resultant higher 
level on the railways would be some 134 
cents per hour. Thus, if all factors are 
brought into consideration it no longer 
becomes possible to assert that railway 
employees as a whole are compensated at 
levels lower than those prevailing amongst 
durable goods employees in corresponding 
localities and concentrations of population. 
The very reverse is the case. The so-called 
gap is substantially in favour of railway 
employees. 


Whether through reliance on durable 
goods earnings as a yard stick or otherwise, 
no evidence was introduced by the unions to 
suggest that actual wages were inadequate 
or that employees as a group received 
compensation comparing unfavourably with 
similar employees in corresponding posi- 
tions. The Woods-Gordon report, which was 
not intended as a yard-stick and which 
would not serve for such purpose, confirms 
that, by and large, where reasonable com- 
parisons may be made—and admittedly 
they are quite limited—railway employees 
are generally as well off as their counter- 
parts in outside industry. The Board re- 
ceived no testimony which would suggest 
a contrary conclusion. 


From 1949 to the end of 1959, the index 
of hourly average earnings of non-operating 
railway employees has risen from 100 to 
21h. it 


Each case presented by the unions evokes 
an understandably sympathetic reaction, 
especially on the part of those not obliged 
at first glance to pay the bill. The ultimate 
cost to the taxpayer and the adverse effects 
on the economy of imposing extra charges 
that weaken Canada’s competitive position 
in markets abroad, escape recognition. Each 
decision separately would be more support- 
able were it not for the cumulative effects 
of earlier awards. Since 1946, this is the 
eighth consecutive hearing in which sub- 
stantial additional labour costs are pro- 
posed for the railways—although, in one 
instance, the emphasis was on fringe bene- 
fits rather than wage adjustments. In the 
last four years, on the step-by-step plan, 
there have been seven different wage in- 
creases. . 

If the age of affluence, in combination 
with full employment, had arrived and if 
progressive uninterrupted economic expan- 
sion was inevitable and forthcoming, these 
advances would be welcome. But the rise 
in wages has not been matched and by 
wide margin has not been approached by 
a corresponding expansion of output. To 
take one more illustrative count, from 1939 
to 1958, average hourly earnings of CPR 
employees (not restricted to those repre- 
sented before this Board) rose 175 per 
cent—exclusive of important additions to 
fringe benefits. During the corresponding 
period, the index of price materials rose 
126 per cent. Total railway expenses per 
actual gross ton-miles went up 112 per cent. 
Railway revenues per 1,000 actual gross 
ton-miles rose only 87 per cent. The 
preponderant pressures of labour costs 
become apparent; each successive case only 
seems to augment them. 


The employees have a vital stake in the 
continued operability of the railways. The 
scope for increased revenue, to offset the 
extra charges, has increasingly narrowed 
by virtue of the pervasive effects of com- 
petition already mentioned. The only escape 
from the vise has been the employment of 
less labour. In the past, this has been 
achieved, in the main, through dieselization 
for which a vast capital expansion has been 
necessary without corresponding market 
level returns. This process is now complete 
and further economies therefrom are no 
longer available. The compulsion of greater 
labour costs, particularly without compen- 
sating returns in other directions, can only 
accentuate declining employability on the 
Canadian railways. 


One has only to compare the labour force 
represented before this Board and that of its 
immediate predecessor. On both occasions, 
the non-operating employees constituted 68 
per cent of total railway personnel. How- 
ever, this time they numbered 115,642 com- 
pared with 130,114. The main decline has 
been in the shop crafts—down from 41,702 
to 29,683—a 12 per cent drop in their 
employment within a two-year period. 
Where formerly they were 32 per cent of 
all organized non-operating employees they 
have now been reduced below 26 per cent; 
of all those concerned incidentally, this 
group provides the most significant source, 
albeit still very limited, with some counter- 
parts in certain durable goods industries. A 
twofold lesson emerges. The composition of 
the respective labour forces on each side, 
which are sought to be matched against 
each other, is highly variable. The element 
amongst which could be found instances of 
comparability with particular trades in dur- 
able goods industries has declined rapidly. 


It is not suggested that reduced employ- 
ment on the railways is due entirely to 
additional labour costs. The rationalization 
of industry usually opens up new markets 
for the employment of labour. The position 
in which the railways are placed, when 
ageravated by the additional proposed dis- 
tortion of costs as compared to revenues, 
would further impair employment prospects. 


A comparison with the employment pat- 
tern in durable goods is instructive. Durable 
goods industries appear to respond quickly 
to economic pressures by disemployment— 
to avoid the ugly word unemployment. Up- 
ward moving hourly wage rates are no 
comfort to the men who are laid off. 
During 1957 on a base of 1949 equals 100, 
the index of employment in durabies ad- 
justed for seasonal variations averaged 
123.3; for 1958 it had fallen to 114.8. The 
corresponding indices in non-durables were 
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107.6 and 105.6 respectively. The February 
1960 index for durables was 116.9 and for 
non-durables 106.7. All through the period, 
the degree of employment change in dur- 
ables has been much more volatile. The 
employment force appears to be relatively 
quickly expanded or contracted. On the 
railways with its heavy emphasis on service 
operations, maintenance work and standby 
activities, a lower volume of business init- 
ially means less intensive work for many 
personnel without immediate unemployment. 
As the resultant ratio of costs to revenues 
becomes all the more aggravated, long 
term reduced employment inevitably results. 
The comparison with durables, in the face 
of this different employment pattern, is a 
source of further distortion in seeking to 


measure one industrial segment against 
another. 

A Royal Commission is currently grap- 
pling with the interrelationship of the rail- 
ways and the public. The procedure for 
seeking rate changes has been immobilized 
for the time being. Under the circumstances, 
and in keeping with the grounds formulated 
in the Majority Report that the burden is 
one for the public, I would recommend that 
no wage changes be effected at the present 
time. 

On the two incidental issues before the 
Board, I would express my concurrence 
with the conclusions reached by the other 
members. 

(Sed.) PHILIP F. VINEBERG, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


1. Term of the New Agreement 
The term of the new agreement will be 
from May 1, 1960 to July 31, 1962. 
2. Mechanization, Bulk Loading, Guaran- 
teed Work Program, etc. 
The problem of mechanization should be 
resolved as follows: 


1. the parties will establish a special joint 
mechanization committee with equal repre- 
sentation from the Union and the Federa- 
tion (three men each), which committee 
will meet regularly at least once per month 
and which will have the following func- 
tions: 

(a) to make recommendations respecting 
any aspect of mechanization or the 
use of new or changed methods 
which the representatives of either 
party may wish to submit as the 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which had 
been established to deal with a dispute 
between the International Longshormen’s 


and Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 
502, 503, 504 and 508) and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. Craig Munroe, QC, New Westminster, 


and the other two members were J. C. 
Adams, QC, Toronto, and William Angus 
Stewart, Vancouver, nominees of the 
Federation and Union respectively. 

The employees affected and the members 
of the Shipping Federation have ratified 
the terms of settlement recommended by 
the Board. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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subject for negotiation at the end 
of the collective agreement; 

(b) to discuss questions of premium 
rates for commodities in the light 
of current or changed methods of 
cargo handling; 

(c) to discuss questions of job-training, 
re-location, normal retirement, early 
retirement and the size of the Union 
work force; 


(d) to discuss the question of work 
rules, gang structure, gang composi- 
tion, gang size, despatching practice 
and other related matters; 

(e) to discuss the appropriate manning 
for particular types of operations; 


(f) to discuss and make recommenda- 
tions respecting a guaranteed work 
program; 

(g) with respect to any of the above 
matters, to make decisions where 
they are appropriate, otherwise to 
make recommendations to the Port 
Labour Relations Committee where 
such action is appropriate. 


2. It is understood that in dealing with 
any of the above matters, that issues may 
arise concerning the size or composition of: 


(a) the gang appropriate for new work 
or a new type of operation not here- 
tofore performed; 

(b) the gang appropriate for work 
which continues to be performed as 
heretofore, without any significant 


changes of methods or introduction 
of mechanical devices; 

(c) the gang appropriate for the per- 
formance of work by gangs which 
heretofore had an established or 
traditional size and composition, but 
because of the introduction of new 
methods, machines or mechanical 
devices, either party may contend 
that a manning change is appropriate. 
(The Parties understand that pack- 
aged lumber and bulk operations at 
Port Moody, Vancouver wharves and 
Nanaimo, fall within this category.) 


With respect to disputes concerning the 
size or composition of gangs mentioned in 
2(a), the committee will deal with the 
matter as quickly as possible, each party 
giving to the other as much advance notice 
and information as is reasonably possible 
and if unable to reach a decision by mutual 
agreement, or by the decision of an arbi- 
trator prior to the commencement of the 
work, the Federation will proceed to estab- 
lish the size and composition of the gang, 
if any, subject to the right of the Union to 
lodge a grievance. If, after such grievance 
is resolved by the decision of an arbitrator 
or otherwise with the result that the Feder- 
ation is directed to increase the size of a 
gang or alter its composition, the Federa- 
tion will pay to the Union the amount of 
the extra wages which would have been 
paid had the gang originally been con- 
stituted in the manner decided upon as 
aforesaid. 


With respect to any dispute arising out 
of a claim by either party respecting the 
type of gang mentioned in 2 (b), although 
either party may immediately initiate dis- 
cussions and submit the issue to arbitration, 
it is understood that any decision of the 
arbitrator which would have the effect of 
reducing the size of the gang or altering its 
composition contrary to the wishes of the 
Union, will not be implemented until 
August 1, 1961, unless the parties agree 
otherwise. 

With respect to disputes arising out of 
the types of gangs mentioned in 2 (c), the 
decision of the arbitrator, if any, will be 
implemented on the date directed by the 
arbitrator, but it will not be given retro- 
active effect. 


The expression “arbitrator” used through- 
out these proposals means an arbitrator 
chosen by the parties and failing such agree- 
ment means, the board of arbitration 
selected in accordance with the provisions 
of the collective agreement. 

If by August 1, 1961, the parties have 
not evolved a guaranteed work program 
which is mutually satisfactory to them with 


respect to the mechanization of operations 
in the industry, then it is agreed that for 
the final year of the collective agreement, 
namely, from August 1, 1961, until July 31, 
1962, the following guaranteed work pro- 
gram shall be in effect: 


Guaranteed Work Program 


Each registered Union member covered 
by the collective agreement as of August 1, 
1960, who as of August 1, 1961, is still so 
registered and is then under the age of 65 
years, will be guaranteed for the 12 month 
period from August 1, 1961, an opportunity 
to earn an income equivalent to 1,820 hours 
at the appropriate straight time base rate. 

If a member’s total actual income from 
his employment under the collective agree- 
ment, including vacation pay, for the said 
12 month period is less than the amount of 
the guarantee, he shall be paid the dif- 
ference, if any, after the amount of his 
actual income has been increased by the 
following: 


(a) seven times the base hourly rate for 
each day on which work was avail- 
able for him which he did not accept, 
either because he did not report for 
despatch or because he was not avail- 
able to be despatched at least once 
that day, or having been despatched, 
he refused to work without justifiable 
reason; 

(b) seven times the base hourly rate for 
each day during which he was sus- 
pended for disciplinary reasons and 
such suspension is not subsequently 
held to have been improperly im- 
posed. 

No member will be charged with failure 
to report to work if his absence is due to 
his scheduled vacation, which depending 
upon his service may range from a minimum 
of six days to a maximum of 16 days per 
year. 

The foregoing provisions will be applied 
on a proportionate basis for those members 
who for any reason cease to be registered 
as members available for work before July 
315 1962: 


The guarantee of an opportunity to earn 
an income equivalent to 1,820 hours at the 
appropriate straight time base rate for the 
period from August 1, 1961 to July 31, 
1962 will not be reduced because of the 
introduction of mechanization or changes 
in methods of cargo handling. However, the 
guarantee shall be reduced proportionately 
when, due to economic and other conditions 
beyond the normal control of the Federa- 
tion, there are reductions or changes in the 
tonnages of cargo handled by employees 
covered by the Collective Agreement which 
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result in the work opportunities for the 
Union members concerned, being less for 
the year in question than the work oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by such Union members 
for the year immediately prior to August 1, 
1960. 


3. Vacations with Pay—Article 1X 


Amend Section 902 to provide for pay- . 


ment of 43 per cent of earnings 6-9 years 
of service and 53 per cent after 9 years 
service, effective August 1, 1960. 


4. Minimum Hourly Guarantee 


Amend Article IX of Schedule “A”, Sec- 
tion 901 to read “four (4) hours” instead 
of “two (2) hours”, effective August 1, 
1960, provided always that no other mini- 
mum guarantee shall be changed. 

No change in Section 1002 of Article X 
or in Section 902 of Article IX. 


5. Night Portion of Split Shift 


Amend Article XIV, Schedule “A’, Sec- 
tion 1401 as proposed by the Union, effec- 
tive August 1, 1960. 


6. Side Runners 


Amend Article IV, Schedule “A’’, Section 
401, as proposed by the Union, effective 
August 1, 1960. 


7. M.S.A. and Welfare Plan—Article X 


Adopt plan proposed by the Union effec- 
tive August 1, 1960, the additional cost to 
make the plan actuarially sound to be 
borne firstly, by collection of 2 cents addi- 
tional per man hour from employees so as 
to equalize the contributions of employer 
and employee and secondly, the balance 
required, if any, shall be paid in equal 
shares by the employer and employee to 
a maximum of 1 cent per man hour each. 


Article VI 

The Board recommends that both parties 
withdraw their proposals for amendment 
of the discipline clause and continue to 


operate under the words of the former 
collective agreement. 


8. Discipline 





9. Port Labour Relations Committee— 
Article I 
No change recommended except to the 
extent that some of its functions have been 
assigned to the Joint Mechanization Com- 
mittee. 


10. Grievance Procedure—Article II]— 
Section 301, 


Adopt 
Federation. 


recommendations of Shipping 
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11. Stoppage of Work—Article VII— 
Section 701. 


Consideration should be given to revising 
this section to ensure compliance with 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


12. Welfare and Pensions—Article X 


Amend paragraph 3 of section 1001 as 
proposed by Shipping Federation. 


13. Holidays—Schedule “A” 


Amend section 801 as proposed by Ship- 
ping Federation. 


14. Schedule “B”’—Article II 


Amend sections 202, 203, 213, 217 and 
224 as proposed by Shipping Federation. 


15. Schedule “B’—Article II 


We endorse the proposals set out in the 
brief of the Shipping Federation with respect 
to sections 208 and 215, leaving the parties 
to work out the special language changes 
required. 


16. Wages 


(a) An increase of 8 cents per hour, 
effective on and after August 1, 1960. 


(b) An additional 8 cents per hour, effec- 
tive on and after May 1, 1961. 


(c) In addition, a lump sum payment 
equivalent to 5 cents for each hour 
worked or paid for during the period 
May 1, 1960 to July 31, 1960. 


17. Miscellaneous. 


All the requests of the parties relating 
to proposed amendments of sections 404, 
Article V, sections 501, 502, 503, 1101 and 
1102 and also Schedule “A”, sections 502 
(b),:.503,..602, ‘Ol, 1103 sand varticles 22 
and 23 and also Schedule “B” sections 223, 
301, 510 and 608 come within the juris- 
diction of the proposed Joint Mechanization 
Committee and should be resolved by that 
Committee. 


F. CRAIG MUNROE, 
Chairman. : 
J. C. ADAMs, 
Member. 

W. A. STEWART, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 9th day 
of August, 1960. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 


and Canada 


The Board of Conciliation appointed in 
the above matter is happy to report that 
it effected a settlement of all matters in 
dispute between the parties consequent 
upon abortive negotiations for renewal of 
their collective agreement. The terms of 
settlement were embodied in a memorandum 
signed by the authorized representatives of 
the Corporation and of the union. A copy 
of the memorandum so signed, and con- 
taining also the signatures of the members 
of the Board, is appended hereto. 


Certain aspects of the dispute and the 
steps taken towards settlement deserve to 
be noted. The union was certified in 1953, 
and three successive collective agreements 
were successfully negotiated between it and 
the CBC. This is the first time that the 
parties have gone to a conciliation board; 
and it is worth noting that although the 
Board was not fully constituted until the 
appointment of the Chairman on March 
24, 1960, the collective agreement immed- 
iately preceding abortive renewal negotia- 
tions, and consequent conciliation, expired 
on May 31, 1959. The number of matters 
presented to the Board at its first hearing 
on May 12, 1960, as being unresolved (in- 
cluding claims by the Corporation as well 
as by the union) was roughly sixty; and it 
should be said that many of the issues 
involved multiple rather than single prob- 
lems. The issues ran the gamut of an entire 
collective agreement, and their range and 
complexity (having regard to the technical 
operations of the CBC in which members 
of the bargaining unit are engaged) invited 
considerable concern of the Board as to the 
quality of the face to face negotiations 
between the parties when bargaining for 
their fourth agreement. Regardless of such 
concern, it was necessary to meet the par- 
ties on the grounds on which they respec- 
tively chose to take positions which impeded 
an over-all settlement. 


There is no doubt that the work of the 
Board, strenuous as it turned out to be, 
would have been more difficult but for the 
efforts of the conciliation officer, F. J. Ains- 
borough, who met with the parties in the 
latter part of 1959 and the early part of 


1960. While he failed to achieve a settle- 
ment, his work towards a “package” con- 
clusion of the dispute enabled the Board 
to approach the multitude of issues with 
some perspective about their relative import- 
ance. Although the patience of the parties 
had been tried over the period of a year that 
elapsed between the expiry date of their 
existing agreement and the inception of 
Board hearings, the Board found it neces- 
sary to extend its hearings over several 
months at the risk of compounding existing 
difficulties and strains. This was necessary 
to enable the Board to become familiar 
with the nature of the relationship between 
the parties, to assess the possibilities of a 
settlement and to give the parties an ade- 
quate opportunity to consider suggestions 
of the Board aimed at reducing the area of 
the differences between them. 

It would be idle to minimize the strength 
of the convictions held by the parties on 
certain items of their dispute. The Board 
mentions this because the ultimate settle- 
ment testifies to the hard compromises that 
each had to make; and it is to their credit 
that they came to see the necessity of mak- 
ing them before, rather than after, a strike. 
The hearings of the Board were lengthy 
not only in their number but in the span 
of hours devoted to the daily sessions. The 
hearing on June 15 lasted to 8 p.m. and 
that on July 14 lasted to 5 a.m. of the 
following morning. At the end of this 
session, it appeared doubtful whether a 






During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, and Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. ; 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Bora Laskin, Toronto, and the other 
two members were J. W. Healy, Toronto, 
and Guy Merrill Desaulniers, Montreal, 
nominees of the Corporation and union 
respectively. : 

A settlement of the dispute was reached 
before the Board, and a Memorandum of 
Understanding is appended to the Board 
report. ‘ 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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settlement would be made. But it was felt by 
the Board that it should persist for at least 
another day, and the result (achieved at 
about 10.20 p.m. of July 15) was the settle- 
ment to which reference has already been 
made. 

The Board must express its appreciation 
to the two bargaining groups with whom 
the settlement was worked out. The union 
was represented by H. J. Sedgwick, interna- 
tional vice-president (who acted as chairman 
of the union committee); M. Treanor, busi- 
ness agent, Toronto; Y. Dansereau, business 
agent, Montreal; G. Kearney, chief steward, 
Halifax; Miss A. Kugel, steward, Montreal; 
L. Rampen, chief steward, Toronto; W. 
Doucette, chief steward, Ottawa; Miss Z. 
French, chief steward, Winnipeg, and F. 
Hill, chief steward, Vancouver; R. Chester, 
secretary, Local 880, Toronto and L. Belan- 
ger, vice-president Local 878, Montreal. 
(Messrs. Hill, Chester and Belanger were 
not at all the hearings, but Mr. Chester 
was present at the final series of sessions in 


July). The Corporation was represented 
by J. W. Brooke, counsel; C. B. McKee, 
director of industrial and talent relations; 
M. A. Harrison, supervisor, corporate indus- 
trial relations; D. Lytle, supervisor, cor- 
porate film operations; D. R. Hogan, 
senior industrial relations assistant (Ottawa); 
J. Syroishko, industrial relations assistant 
(Ottawa); J. Lefebvre, director of staging 
(Montreal); M. Devlin, industrial relations 
officer for Quebec; G. Sarault, director of 
design (Montreal); J. Langdon, co-ordinator 
of TV operations (Toronto); P. Garstang, 
staging services organizer (Toronto); and 
D. Tasker, industrial relations officer for 
Ontario. 
Dated this 20th day of July, 1960. 


(Sed.) Bora LASKIN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Guy M. DESAULNIERS, 
Member. 

(Sed.) J. W. HEALY, 
Member. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


The parties agree that they will recom- 
mend to their principals the following basis 
of settlement for renewal of the collective 
agreement; and upon ratification, that they 
will execute a new agreement which shall 
include the following terms: 


1. Retroactivity—A lump sum of $200 
shall be paid to each employee pre- 
sently on staff, pro rated on the basis 
of length of service in the bargaining 
unit since June 1, 1959. 

2. Immediately upon ratification of this 
Memorandum by both parties an 
across-the-board increase of 5 per cent 
on basic wages. 


3. Effective June 1, 1961, a 4 per cent 


across-the-board increase on_ basic 
wages. 

4. Agreement is to expire December 31, 
1961. 


5. In addition to the across-the-board 
increase under (2) above, the follow- 
ing revisions in rates shall be made 
immediately upon ratification of this 
Memorandum by both parties: 


(1) Paint Shop Helper #7 3 pencent 
(2) Carpenter Helper. ¢.. 5 per cent 


(3) Asst. Costume De- 
SiDTler*e-,.. 2 De per-cent 
(4) Warehouse Labourer 3 per cent 
()-Garpenter 445. ihe Zepercent 
(6) Carpenter Crew 
Reader eee 2 per cent 
(7) Scenic Artist Crew 
Leaderauaeeeees 1 per cent 
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6. New Classifications: 


Design Estimator—in process. Cor- 
poration to advise within 2 months. 


Special Effectsman — Corporation 
will study and advise within 4 
months. 


7.  Stagehand—Propsman—tThe _ status 
quo with regard to reclassifications 
of stagehand and propsman (set) 
shall be maintained in all locations. 
In Montreal, the present incumbents 
shall remain over scale by the cur- 
rent amount. 


8. Other Items 


(i) Article 5—As in present agree- 
ment with changes in dues 
structure. 

(ii) Article 7.4—Letter of intent to 
be supplied by Corporation. 
Article 7.3—As in Corporation 
proposal. 

(iii) Article 9—10-hour mandatory 
turn-around period—and, where 
possible, 12 hours; with en- 
croachment to be payable on the 
turn-around period as scheduled 
(up to 12 hours) subject to 
other provisions of the agree- 


ment. 

(iv) Article 12—As in present agree- 
ment. 

(v) Article 1S—As in present agree- 
ment. 


(vi) Article 19—As in present agree- 
ment omitting 19.1.2 for over 
one week of temporary assign- 


ment, with shift differential of 

$1 to apply for assignments of 

at least one day up to one week. 

Article 20—As in present agree- 

ment. 

(vii) Article 22—Lay-off to be ac- 

cording to Corporation seniority, 
provided employees retained 
have necessary knowledge, train- 
ing, skill, and ability. 
Article 24—Promotion to be on 
basis of seniority as between 
employees with equal knowledge, 
training, skill, ability and po- 
tential. 

(ix) Article 34 et seq—Maximum 
time limits under grievance pro- 
cedure to be discussed including 
time limits on filing and pro- 
cessing of national grievances as 
for local grievances. 

Balance of grievance procedure 
—As in present agreement 

(x) Individual contracts—Sick leave 
to be provided on basis of two 
weeks per year of employment 
effective date of ratification. In- 
crease in minima to be retro- 
active to June 1, 1959. 

(xi) Article 16.7—As in Corporation 
proposal—amended. 

(xii) Article 26-29—Agreement to in- 

clude new Corporation leave 

regulations. 


9. Points from Previous Packages: 


Article 2—Inclusion of notice re 
new related job classifications. 
Article 4.4—As in present agree- 
ment. 

Article 6—As in present agreement. 
Article 8—As in present agreement. 
Articles 10 and 11—As agreed as in 
Corporation proposals dated Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, and October 1, 1959, 
(amended), respectively. 

Article 13—As in latest amended 
Corporation proposal. 

Article 17—As in present agreement 
omitting reference to married wom- 
en in 17.2.2 and including Corpora- 
tion proposals on 17.2.1 and 17.2.3 
re contract classifications. 

Article 21—As in present agreement 
with no letter of understanding. 
Article 23—As in present agreement. 
Article 25—As agreed in clause 
comparison chart retroactive to June 
12t1959: 

Article 31—Sections 31.1 to 31.3.1 
inclusive—As agreed in Corporation 
proposal. 

Article 33—As in present agreement 
except for editing changes covered 


by Corporation proposals except 
where such changes indicate pro- 
gression in first three (3) steps on 
merit. 

Sections 33.2 and 33.4—Delete “on 
merit.” 

Sections 33.2.1, 33.4.1 and 33.4.2— 
Change “on merit basis” to “auto- 
matically.” 

Section 33.8—After “period ending” 
insert “with the second last Sunday 
in the immediately preceding calen- 
dar month. Such payment shall be 
made not later than the 15th of the 
month unless the latter falls on a 
statutory holiday or a Saturday or 
Sunday in which case it shall be 
made not later than the work day 
immediately following and where 
possible the work day immediately 
preceding.” 

Articles 44 to 47—As in present 
agreement. 

Articles 48 and 49—As in Corpora- 
tion proposal. 

Article 50—As in present agreement. 
Article 51—As in Corporation pro- 


posal. 

Articles 52 to 58—As in present 
agreement. 

Articles 60 to 62—-As in present 
agreement. 


Articles A, C, J, K—As agreed. 
Article L—As in latest Corporation 
proposal. 

Articles M. O, 0, V—As agreed. 


In relation to the above terms of agree- 
ment reference shall be made to the clause 
comparison chart as revised May 10, 1960, 
the agreed clauses listed therein remaining 
in effect. The new agreement entered into 
shall contain all articles contained in the 
previous agreement between the parties save 
where inconsistent with the new articles 
above referred to. The parties hereto have 
acknowledged that they have read this 
agreement and they agree to it and under- 
take that they will recommend the inclu- 
sion in the new collective agreement of 
the terms herein set out to their respective 
principals. 

In Witness Whereof the parties hereto 
have signed this document in the City of 
Ottawa this day July 15, 1960. 

H. J. SEDGWICK, 
On behalf of the Inter- 
national Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees. 

M. A. HARRISON, 
On Behalf of the Cor- 
poration. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Eight Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
eight cases heard in June. 

Six of the disputes arose over claims for: 
extra pay for engineers for picking up 
diesel units, extra time for engineers while 
tied up at a point where no shop staff was 
employed, pay at road rates for a yard 
engineman when required to go outside 
established switching limits, payment of 
overtime for a buffet car steward, payment 
of compensation for loss of layover by a 
dining car steward and crew, and payment 
for two separate days instead of one for 
engineers operating piggyback trains. The 
other two cases concerned the seniority 
standing of three buffet car stewards and 
the re-assignment of engineers in freight 
service that involved layover away from 
home instead of at the home terminal. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in two cases, partially sustained 
in three, and not sustained in three. 

Summaries of the eight decisions, Nos. 
733 to 740, are given below. 

Case Ne. 733—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood cf Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the claim of engineers for 30 
minutes extra pay for picking up diesel 
units. 

An engineer spent two hours and 10 
minutes at a Canadian Pacific junction point, 
during which time, besides performing 
switching duties, he picked up a diesel unit. 
This latter operation entailed making the 
connections with his other units. 

He submitted a claim for 30 minutes for 
picking up the unit, in addition to the time 
he spent at the junction. His claim was 
reduced by 30 minutes and he was paid for 
two hours and 10 minutes. 

The employees contended that engineers 
were entitled under an article in the agree- 
ment to 30 minutes, over and above other 
allowances for the trip, for picking up 
diesels en route when this involves making 
connections. 

This article stated that “Road engineers 
on diesel locomotives who ‘are receiving 
road rates of pay and paid under rules 
applicable to road service, who are required 
to set out or pick up a diesel unit (or units) 
between terminals of a particular run which 
involves the making or breaking of con- 
nections between the units by the engineer, 
will be paid 30 minutes at the pro rata rate 
of the tfip...- 

The company contended that duplicate 
payment was not provided for under the 
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rule cited. It declared that the Brotherhood’s 
claim that the 30 minutes allowance was 
agreed upon over and above other allow- 
ances for the trip was not correct. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 734—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the claim of two engineers in work 
train service for extra payment while tied 
up at a point where no shop staff was 
employed. 


Two engineers employed on work train 
service were tied up at a point where no 
shop staff was employed. They claimed 
payment for 15 minutes in addition to final 
time of 15 minutes. 

The union contended that the engineers 
were entitled to final time of 15 minutes 
prescribed under one clause of an article 
of the agreement, which provided for final 
time to be allowed in work train service 
from time of arrival at tie-up point until 
15 minutes after engine is placed on shop 
or tie-up track, and to another 15 minutes 
under another clause that states that “en- 
gineer on work train when laid up at any 
other than regular roundhouse with regular 
shopmen, will be allowed 15 minutes after 
Jaid up by conductor to cover necessary 
repairs and get engine ready.” 


The company contended that the first of 
these two articles applied only at a place 
where a roundhouse and shop staff was 
employed, and the second only at places 
where no shop staff was employed; and that 
under no circumstances could both clauses 
apply to a given situation, since this would 
involve duplicate payment. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 735—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the claim of a yard engineman for 
100 miles at road rates when required to go 
outside established switching limits. 


An engineman assigned to yard service on 
shift from 3.00 p.m. to 11 p.m. was told, 
at 10 p.m., to proceed to another point with 
a light engine to help a transfer whose 
diesel unit had failed and help it back to 
the yard. He arrived back at 10.40 p.m. 
and was off duty at 11.40 o’clock. 


The employees contended that the en- 
gineer was taken out of yard service and 
placed in road service and was therefore 


entitled to a minimum day at road rates and 
conditions. 

The company contended that the engine- 
man was properly compensated in accord- 
ance with an article in the agreement that 
stated: “Yard engineer whose work takes 
him outside of switching limits will receive 
yard rates.” ) 

In a general statement, the Board said 
that the work performed by the engineer in 
helping a train from another point was not 
the recognized work of a yard engineer. 
However, they said, payment for yard work 
performed should not exceed a minimum 
day based on service from three to ten 
o’clock. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 736—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the claim of 
a buffet car steward for payment of hours 
in excess of 224 in one month at the rate 
of time and a half the pro rata rate. 

During December 1959 a buffet car 
steward accumulated 267 hours and 15 
minutes, including six days vacation. The 
company calculated his payment as 208 
hours (basic month) at pro rata rate, 3 
hours 15 minutes in excess of basic month 
at pro rata rate, 48 hours vacation allow- 
ance paid at pro rata rate, and 8 hours for 
a statutory holiday paid at pro rata rate. 

The union, in its contention, cited an 
article of the agreement that states that 
hours in excess of 224 shall be paid as 
overtime at time and a half, and said that 
the steward should have been paid accord- 
ingly. 

The company in its contention pointed 
out that working hours for the purpose of 
computing penalty overtime do not include 
statutory holidays or paid vacation time, 
time spent in deadheading on pass, and 
certain periods spent away from the home 
station or while awaiting assignment or in 
performing non-operating work. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent of payment of all 
hours in excess of 232 hours (224 hours plus 
8 hours credited for statutory holiday) at 
the rate of time and a half the pro rata rate. 

Case No. 737—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the claim of a 
dining car steward and crew for loss of 
layover compensation. 

Before the change of time on October 
25, 1959, dining car crews operated as 
follows: Montreal to Sudbury, Sudbury to 
Montreal, Montreal to Winnipeg, Winnipeg 
to Montreal. On completing this cycle, they 
were allowed three days layover. 


When the time changed on October 25, 
the company rearranged the crews’ schedule 
to the following: Montreal to Sudbury on 
one westbound train, Sudbury to Winnipeg 
on another the next morning, Winnipeg to 
Sudbury on one eastbound train, Sudbury 
to Montreal on another the next morning. 
After completing this cycle, layover time 
was four days. 


Ten crews operated on the first schedule 
but only nine on the second. 


A steward and crew who had bid on 
the rearranged run left Winnipeg on October 
24. When they reached Sudbury on October 
25—the day the time changed—they were 
taken off the train, held overnight, and 
inserted in another eastbound train the 
next morning; normally they would have 
gone straight through to Montreal. 


After three days layover (87 hours, 45 
minutes), they left Montreal on October 
30 for Sudbury. 


The union contended that when the com- 
pany ordered the steward and crew to be 
taken off the train at Sudbury, held over- 
night, and put on another train to Montreal 
the next morning, that is, the new arrange- 
ment of the run, it was in effect assigning 
them to the run. The rearranged run pro- 
vided for layover in Montreal of 111 hours, 
but the crew received 87 hours, 45 minutes 
layover. They submitted a claim for com- 
pensation for loss of layover of 25 hours, 
15 minutes. 


The compensation should be calculated, 
the union contended, in accordance with an 
article in the agreement that set out the 
scale of additional payment to employees 
required to forego layover in order to per- 
form road service. 


The company contended that it was 
generally recognized that at the change of 
time employees on the road should com- 
plete their cycle, even though it might 
be changed somewhat en route, and take up 
their new assignment after completion of 
their old assignment, which in this case 
would include its layover time (three days) 
at home terminal. The steward and crew 
picked up their new assignment after three 
days layover in Montreal under their old 
assignment. The new assignment began 
when they left Montreal. 

It had always been understood, the com- 
pany contended, that employees were not 
paid for time lost in the exercise of their 
seniority at change of time, neither were 
they paid for any loss of layover in order 
to pick up their new assignment. 

In a general statement, the Board ruled 
that the company, for operational reasons, 
had delayed the arrival of the steward and 
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crew in Montreal and thereby curtailed 
their layover from 96 hours 45 minutes to 
87 hours 45 minutes. It decided that they 
should be compensated for the nine hours 
thus lost. 

Case No. 738—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the seniority stand- 
ing of three buffet stewards. 


Three buffet car stewards were required 
by the company to pass clerical tests before 
being given promotion in their turns. They 
failed in their first attempts, but later passed 
the tests. But junior men who were able 
to pass the tests at the first attempt were 
promoted, and are now shown on the 
seniority list above the three who failed at 
first to pass the tests. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen contended that, when 
the three stewards did pass, they should 
have been placed on the seniority list “in 
their proper place.” 

The union in its contention quoted two 
articles of the agreement. One of these 
stated that employees promoted in any 
classification shall hold seniority from the 
date of promotion, providing that the senior 
man is given his turn to qualify in the 
higher classification. The other article 
stipulated that if a junior man is used in an 
emergency a senior man shall be put in his 
place as soon as possible, and that the 
emergency service of the junior shall not 
count as setting the date of his promition. 


The three stewards were “held back from 
promotion,” the union declared, pending the 
results of tests “arbitrarily imposed by the 
company.” The Brotherhood added that 
when a man fails to pass a test other than 
one established by past practice and custom, 
it does not constitute “failing to qualify 
for promotion” within the strict meaning of 
the rule. 


The company contended that the position 
of steward required certain qualifications, 
including the ability to read and write 
properly and a knowledge of arithmetic, 
and that the appraisal and tests made were 
necessary. Although it agreed that the 
senior employee should be given the first 
opportunity for promotion, he must also 
qualify as to merit, fitness and ability. 

The company quoted an article of the 
agreement that stated that any man failing 
to qualify for promotion would thereafter 
rank junior in the higher classification to 
the man or men promoted in his place. It 
also made reference to the first article cited 
in the employees’ contention. 

The Board held that the rule governing 
promotion does not sustain the employees’ 
contention. But it recommended that the 
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Employees’ General Committee of Adjust- 
ment and representatives of the company 
should make a further investigation of the 
conditions under which these men failed to 
qualify, and try to reach agreement on the 
handling of future cases. 


Case No. 739—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Atlantic Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the method of payment of locomo- 
tive engineers who operate piggyback trains 
between Ottawa and Montreal. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway inaugurated 
piggyback service between Ottawa and 
Montreal in March 1959. Engineers were 
required to operate from Ottawa to Grove- 
hill and Grovehill-Ottawa. 


On April 1, 1959, engine crews were told 
that they would be called for turn-around 
service when called to operate piggyback 
trains between Ottawa and Grovehill. They 
were also told to submit their pay claims on 
a single trip ticket, claiming initial time in 
Ottawa; actual miles run between Ottawa 
and Grovehill and return; miles, or time 
off main track, at Grovehill; and final ter- 
minal time at Ottawa. 


The employees contended that engineers 
in unassigned freight service who operate 
trains between Ottawa and Grovehill and 
vice versa are entitled to payment of a 
separate trip or day in each direction, in 
accordance with an article in the agreement 
that limits the distance of one or more 
turn-around trips out of the same terminal 
for engineers in unassigned service to a 


.maximum of 120 miles a day, and stipulates 


that the distance from the terminal to the 
turning point shall not exceed 30 miles. 


The company in its contention quoted an 
article in the agreement that states that, 
on straight-away or turn-around service, 
100 miles or eight hours shall constitute a 
minimum day, that an engineer who makes 
less than 100 miles will be liable for further 
service to the extent of eight consecutive 
hours (124 miles to count as one hour’s 
service), that miles in excess of 100 shall 
be paid for at the mileage rates provided, 
and that on runs of more than 100 miles 
overtime shall begin when the road time 
exceeds the road miles run divided by 123. 

The company further stated that Grove- 
hill was a turn-around point, and that as 
part of the last negotiations with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers the 
company moved the outer yard switch of 
Montreal terminals to Grovehill. This was 
agreed to by the union and included in a 
memorandum of agreement on Janury 20, 
1959. 

(Continued on page 1064) 


LABOUR LAW 


Labour Standards Legislation Enacted in 1960 


Prince. Edward Island enacts Minimum Wage for Men Act, supplementing 1959 
legislation applying to female employees. Ontario passes Employment Agencies 
Act providing for licensing and supervision of fee charging employment agencies 


To supplement the legislation passed last 
year applicable to female employees, the 
Prince Edward Island Legislature at its 
1960 session enacted a minimum wage Act 
under which minimum wage rates may be 
set for male employees. 

A new Act providing for licensing and 
supervision of private fee charging employ- 
ment agencies was passed in Ontario. 

In most other provinces, minor changes 
were made in existing labour standards 
legislation. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


No changes were made in 1960 in any of 
the vacations with pay Acts to affect the 
length of the vacation to be given or other 
main features of the legislation; but the 
Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act and the 
Alberta Labour Act were amended in minor 
details and the Saskatchewan Annual Holi- 
days Act was consolidated, with some revi- 
sions. 

The Manitoba amendment fixed July 1, 
1960 as the date on which the new system 
of vacation pay cheques adopted in 1959 as 
an alternative to the cashing of vacation 
credit stamps for construction workers (L.G. 
1959, p. 1068) would go into effect. The 
amendment also specifically states that an 
employee’s regular rate of wages is the 
basis of the vacation pay credit required 
to be paid by the employer. This is not 
a change in principle, but it clarifies the 
point that an overtime rate need not be 
taken into account. 

A new provision dealing with’ collection 
of vacation pay was added to’ the Alberta 
Act. It states the right of an aggrieved 
employee | to bring an action against an 
employer ‘to recover the vacation pay to 
which he is entitled. Only amounts accru- 
ing to the employee in the two years pre- 


ceding the ‘action or the two years preceding. 


termination of ‘his employment, whichever 


first occurs, can be recovered under this 
section. If no prosecution has been started 
by the Department, such an action can be 
brought by the employee any time not later 
than 12 months after he has left his em- 
ployment. Before the amendment, it was not 
clear that the employee had a right to civil 
action. 

The Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act 
was replaced by a new Act consolidating 
the numerous amendments made in the last 
several years and introducing minor changes 
for purposes of clarification. 

Two new provisions were added. The Act 
provides that an employee is entitled to a 
vacation with pay of two weeks after a 
year of employment and to three weeks after 
five years. For the purpose of determining 
entitlement to a three-week vacation, periods 
of employment with the same employer may 
be accumulated so long as any two such 
periods have not been separated by more 
than 182 days. The Act as amended pro- 
vides that a period of employment of two 
days or less cannot be counted. 

Under the Act, annual holidays may be 
given in one period or in periods of not 
less than one week each. It is now provided 
that an employee may, not later than the 
day on which he becomes entitled to an 
annual holiday, give his employer a writ- 
ten notice indicating which arrangement he 
prefers, and the employer must allow him 
to take the holiday in the manner indicated. 
However, where an employer, with the 
approval of the Minister, closes his business 
in order to give his employees their annual 
holidays at the same time, an employee 
is not entitled to have his annual holidays 
at a different time. 


Hours of Work, Public Holidays, Weekly Rest 


The “maintenance of earnings” provision 
in the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act: 
was extended for another year to April 1, 
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1961. The effect of this provision is that 
a reduction in “previously established hours 
of work” as defined in the Act, in order 
to meet the requirements of the Act, may 
not result in a reduction in actual earnings 
of an employee. It continues to have sig- 
nificance because certain classes have been 
permitted by orders under the Act to have 
a longer work week than 44 hours and are 
progressively being brought up to the 44- 
hour standard. 

Another amendment to the Act restates 
and clarifies the provision that lays down 
the rule that an agreement, contract of 
service or any custom which assures more 
favourable conditions to employees is not 
affected by the Act. 

In Quebec, the maximum hours of work 
for certain classes of factories and shops 
are set by decrees under the Collective 
Agreement Act, which gives the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to make cer- 
tain terms of collective agreements in an 
industry or trade binding on all the em- 
ployers and employees in the province or in 
a stated region of the province. An amend- 
ment to the Act specifies that the provisions 
respecting hours of work in a collective 
agreement that may be made mandatory 
include the fixing of working days, non- 
working days and the time when a working 
day begins and ends for each category of 
employees. However, in any territory where 
the opening and closing time is fixed for 
the trade under local by-laws, the working 
day must fall within the period the trade 
may keep open under the local by-law. 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
names New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day and 
Christmas Day as paid holidays, and 
authorizes the Minimum Wage Board to 
fix the rate of compensation for employees 
who may be required to work on these 
holidays; this the Board has done. An 
amendment to the Act provides that an 
employer and a trade union representing a 
majority of the employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit may enter into an agreement 
to substitute another working day for any 
of the eight holidays listed above. 


Another amendment to the Act revised 
the definition of “restaurant” to which the 
Act applies to make it clear that it includes 
“any place in which meals or ligh lunches, 
or both, are supplied for a consideration and 
such service is furnished daily to more than 
five persons.” 

The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act in 
Saskatchewan was also amended. It provides 
that a rest period of at least 24 consecutive 
hours in every seven days (when possible, 
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on a Sunday) must be granted to all work- 
ers covered by the Act. As the Act stood 
before this year’s amendment, it applied to 
cities, and its operation could be extended 
to any rural portion of the province by 
an Order in Council, and it had actually 
been extended throughout the province. 


As amended the Act applies throughout 
the province, and there is no provision for 
exclusion on a territorial basis, but a speci- 
fied class or group of employers or em- 
ployees may be excluded from the operation 
of the Act by an Order in Council “subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed 
therein.” 


Minimum Wages 


An Act entitled “Minimum Wage for Men 
Act” was passed in Prince Edward Island, 
with the result that authority is now estab- 
lished to enable the Labour Relations Board 
to fix minimum wage rates, subject to review 
by the Minister of Labour, for either men 
or women or both. 


The new Act does not apply to persons 
employed in a confidential capacity, em- 
ployees in domestic service or agriculture, 
or persons employed by the Crown. The 
Board may make orders with the approval 
of the Minister establishing minimum rates 
of wages to be paid by employers, including 
overtime rates for time worked in excess 
of a fixed number of hours. Such orders may 
also fix the rate that an employer is per- 
mitted to charge an employee for board 
and lodging, and the interval at which wages 
must be paid. 


Orders may apply generally throughout 
the province or to a designated part of the 
province and cover either all employees 
coming under the Act or designated groups 
or classes. Orders of the Board are binding 
upon employers and employees and may not 
be altered by individual agreement or, except 
with the authorization of the Minister, by 
collective agreement. 


The Act imposes on every employer a 
duty to keep posted in a conspicuous place 
in his establishment any order of the Board 
applicable to his employees. An employer 
must file with the Board, within ten days 
of a request from the Board, a statement of 
the names and addresses of his employees, 
their age, the duties performed, the hours 
of work performed per day and per week, 
the rate of wages, any agreement with his 
employees in relation to wages, hours of 
work and working conditions and such other 
information regarding wages, hours of work 
and working conditions as may be required 
by the Board. Every employer has a duty 
to keep récords and also to make them 
available to.the Board for inspection. 


The Act provides that there shall be one 
or more minimum wage inspectors under 
the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


An employee or employer who contra- 
venes an order of the Board is liable to a 
penalty of up to $100 for each employee 
affected or, in default of payment, to im- 
prisonment not exceeding one month. A 
person who seeks to influence an employer 
or employee to abstain from lodging a com- 
plaint or taking part in any proceedings 
under the Act is guilty of an offence. The 
judge may order the employer to pay the 
wages due to the employee. Prosecution for 
any offence under the Act requires the 
authorization of the Minister. An employee 
may also sue the employer for the amount 
due him under the Act. 


Protection of Wages 


An amendment to the Wages Recovery 
Act in Manitoba increased from $200 to 
$500 the maximum wages that may be 
recovered by an employee in summary 
proceedings under the Act before a Justice 
of the Peace. The Justice may allow for 
solicitor’s costs in accordance with a scale 
set out in the Act. As amended, the scale 
will be based not on the amount of wages 
claimed but on the amount of the wages 
ordered to be paid, and runs from $5 to $25. 


In Ontario, the Wages Act, which deals, 
among other matters, with the garnishment 
of wages, was amended to provide that a 
judgment debtor may pay off a judgment by 
instalments and avoid successive garnish- 
ment of his wages. The debtor may apply 
to a division court judge for an order for 
the release of the garnishment and for the 
payment of the judgment debt by instal- 
ments. So long as he is not in default under 
the order, no further garnishment of his 
wages will be made. 

The Alberta Industrial Wages Security 
Act, which secures the payment of wages 
in mining, was amended in 1959 to author- 
ize the Minister of Labour to exempt any 
employer from the requirement of giving 
security for wages if the provincial auditor 
certified that he was satisfied with the finan- 
cial position of the employer and his ability 
to pay the wages of his employees. As a 
result of an amendment at the last session, 
the Minister is given power to exempt from 
the wages security requirements any em- 
ployer who has not made default in the 
payment of any wages for a period of three 
years immediately preceding an application 
for exemption. Such Ministerial order does 
not require a certificate of the provincial 
auditor as to the financial position of the 
employer. 
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Payment of Loggers 


The Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 
1960, the safety and health provisions of 
which were reported in the September issue 
at p. 908, also deals with the scaling of 
timber for the purpose of computing the 
earnings of loggers, pay statements, and 
provision of tools. 


An employer of loggers is required to 
keep his employees informed of the rate 
of their remuneration and specifications of 
timber required. At regular intervals not 
in excess of 18 days or such longer intervals 
as may be prescribed by the regulations, the 
wood cut by a logger must be scaled by a 
commercial scaler. A statement showing the 
net quantity of wood credited to the logger 
and the net amount of money due him must 
be given by the employer to the logger on 
the completion of the scale. A logger may, 
in addition, request information showing 
the identification and measurement of the 
wood and the quantity of wood rejected. 


Where a dispute arises as to the amount 
of wood credited to the logger, a party 
to the dispute may ask the Minister of 
Mines and Resources, who is responsible for 
administration of the Act, to provide the 
services of an official scaler. If the parties 
agree to accept the decision of the official 
scaler, his decision is final and binding on 
them. If one of the parties refuses to 
accept the decision and takes action in a 
court, the scaler may be heard as a witness. 


The Minister is responsible for appoint- 
ing official scalers and approving the 
appointment of commercial scalers. Official 
scalers are authorized to enter any place 
where logging operations are being carried 
out and any person connected with a log- 
ging operation must assist the official scaler 
in carrying out his duties. 


Regulations will determine the qualifica- 
tions and duties of commercial and official 
scalers, and the fees to be paid for examina- 
tions and certificates. Rules respecting the 
keeping of official records and accounts of 
timber cut by each logger, their earnings 
and the deductions made, may also be 
established by regulation. 

Every logger is to be supplied by the 
employer, free of charge, with one axe 
and one bucksaw, which have to be returned 
at the end of the season. If he needs addi- 
tional axes or saws he has to supply them 
at his own expense. The Minister may 
issue an order requiring an employer, where 
necessary, to make available other supplies. 
and equipment on a fair and equitable basis. 


Offences under the Act and regulations. 
are punishable by fines not exceeding $1,000: 
or, in default of payment of the fine, by 
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imprisonment up to six months, or by both 
fine and imprisonment. 

The Act came into force by proclamation 
on August 30. 


Private Employment Agencies 


The Ontario Legislature enacted a new 
Employment Agencies Act providing for the 
licensing of persons carrying on the busi- 
ness of employment agencies, repealing an 
Act dating back to 1927. 

(A 1959 amendment to the federal Un- 
employment Insurance Act repealed a pro- 
vision in that Act authorizing regulations 
for the control and licensing of private 
employmnt agencies, indicating that the 
matter was considered to be a provincial 
responsibility. Two other provinces, British 
Columbia and Manitoba, have legislation re- 
quiring employment agencies to be licensed, 
and Alberta, Saskatchewan, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia have legislation 
prohibiting the operation of private fee 
charging employment agencies.) 

A distinctive feature of the new Ontario 
Act is the bringing of the business of coun- 
selling or testing persons for a fee under 
the definition of an employment agency. 

The Minister of Labour is responsible for 
administration of the Act. Annual licences 
will be issued by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to be known as the Ontario 
Supervisor of Employment Agencies to 
persons who have complied with the require- 
ments of the Act and regulations. A licensee 
must display his licence in the premises 
where he carries on business. 

The following requirements are spelled 
out in the Act. An applicant must apply 
on the prescribed form, pay the prescribed 
fee, furnish security, and possess the quali- 
fications prescribed by the regulations. In 


addition, the applicant must satisfy the 
Supervisor that he is “worthy of public 
confidence.” 


The Supervisor, after a hearing, may 
refuse to issue or may suspend or revoke 
a licence if he finds that the applicant. or 
licensee, as the case may be, has contravened 
any provisions of the Act or regulations 
or otherwise is not worthy of public con- 
fidence. Notice of refusal to issue a licence 
or its suspension or revocation must be 
given in writing. 

If the party affected is dissatisfied. with 
the decision of the Supervisor, he may, 
within ten days after receipt of the notice, 
appeal to the judge of the county or district 
court where he intended to .carry on or 
carried on his business, for an order revers- 
ing the decision of the Supervisor. The 
judge, after hearing the applicant and the 
Supervisor, and upon examining any  evid- 
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ence presented by the parties, may either 
dismiss the application or order the Super- 
visor to issue or reinstate the licence if he 
is satisfied that the applicant is worthy of 
public confidence. 

A person contravening any provisions of 
the Act or the regulations is liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine of not less than 
$10 and not more than $500. 

The Act provids only a general frame- 
work of rules in the matter of licensing and 
supervising employment agencies. Wide 
powers are given to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations prescribing 
the qualifications of applicants for licences, 
classifying employment agencies, limiting 
and prescribing the nature of the business to 
be carried on, regulating and controlling 
the manner in which the business has to be 
carried on, prescribing the fees that may be 
charged, and providing for inspection. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications 


The Manitoba Apprenticeship Act was 
amended with respect to the rules that may 
be made by a trade advisory committee. 
Before the amendment, each committee 
could make rules in respect to the upper 
age limits for apprentices in the trade. The 
amendment withdraws this authority and 
gives instead authority to set rules in respect 
to the minimum educational qualifications 
of apprentices. 

Another amendment alters the schedule 
of trades that may be named as designated 
trades by adding the following trades: bar- 
bers, cooks, electronic technicians, hair- 
dressers and television workers. 

The New Brunswick Apprenticeship Act 
was amended to provide that a holder of 
a certificate of apprenticeship under the 
Act or a certificate issued under the Inter- 
Provincial Standards Seal is entitled to 
obtain a trade license required by a munic- 
ipality, without examination, on payment 
of the municipal licence fee. 

In New Brunswick also the Trades Exam- 
ination Act, which provides for a board of 
examiners in certain trades to examine and 
issue certificates of qualification to qualified 
tradesmen, was amended with respect to the 
definition of “trade”, It now means the 
electrical trade, the motor vehicle repair 
trade (mechanical), the powderman’s trade, 
the plumbing trade and the pipefitting trade, 
or any branch of these trades designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The welding trade has been dropped from 
the list; as examining of welders working 
on pressure vessels is now carried out by 
the Boiler Inspection Branch. Motor vehicle 
repair, for which a board of examiners was 
appointed in 1958, and the pie arenes 
trade have been added. 


Regulation of Trade Schools 


In Newfoundland the Regulation of Trade 
Schools Act was passed. It provides that a 
trade school giving instruction in the trades 
enumerated in the Act must be registered 
with the Minister of Education. Trade 
schools operated by religious bodies or by 
companies for their employees are exempt 
from the operation of the Act. 

The Minister may also, by regulations, 
exempt any trade school from the operation 
of the Act. Certificates of registration will 
be issued on an annual basis and may be 
renewed. The Minister may refuse registra- 
tion or renewal where in his opinion the 
registration or renewal should not be 
granted. He has authority to cancel a certi- 
ficate where the requirements of the Act 
and regulations have not been complied 
with. The Minister is also authorized to 
inspect trade schools and inquire into the 


methods of instruction and safety conditions, 
and to examine the business books and 
records. 


Regulations may be made regarding the 
operation of trade schools, providing, among 
other things, for the carrying out of health, 
sanitary and safety regulations in trade 
schools, the maximum fees that may be paid 
for instruction, and for the making of 
annual returns and the furnishing of infor- 
mation to the Minister by the keepers and 
operators of trade schools. 


A person who operates a trade school 
contrary to the Act or regulations is liable 
to a fine of up to $100 for a first offence 
and up to $500 for a second or subsequent 
offence. In addition, the Act provides that 
a person who fails to register is not capable 
of maintaining proceedings in the courts in 
respect of any contract in connection with 
his trade school. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench upholds certification order. U.S. Supreme 
Court rules on the enforceability by the courts of labour arbitration awards 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
found that Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act, 
which makes it unlawful to carry on busi- 
ness transactions on Sunday, does not apply 
to a trade union holding a meeting and 
passing a resolution authorizing the appli- 
cation for certification. 


In the United States, the Supreme Court 
held that the refusal of courts to review 
the merits of an award is the proper 
approach to arbitration under labour col- 
lective agreements. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench. . 


. holds as valid an authorization to apply for 
certification given at union meeting held Sunday 


On May 13, 1960, the Manitoba Court 
of Queen’s Bench in certiorari proceedings 
dismissed a motion to set aside an order 
of certification. The Court held that the 
authorization to apply for certification 
granted at a union meeting held on Sunday 
was valid and not affected by the restrictions 
under the Lord’s Day Act. 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Board 
on March 31, 1960, certified the Brewery 
and Soft Drink Workers, Local Union No. 
330, as bargaining agent for the employees 
of James Warner. 

The employer applied for certiorari to 
set aside the certification order on the 
grounds that there was no authorized appli- 


cation for certification before the Board. 
He contended that the authorization was 
void because it was given at a union meeting 
held on Sunday, contrary to the Lord’s 
Day Act, Section 4, which reads: 

It is not lawful for any person on the Lord’s 
Day, except as provided herein, or in any 
provincial Act or law now or hereafter in 
force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase any 
goods, chattels, or other personal property, or 
any real estate, or to carry on or transact any 
business of his pordinary calling, or in con- 
nection with such calling, or for gain to do, 
or employ any other person to do, on that day, 
any work, business, or labour. 


Further, the employer contended that the 
union was a “person” within the meaning 
of Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act, and 
that the act of authorization constituted the 
carrying on of “business” within the mean- 
ing of that section, thus making the author- 
ization void. 

The Board and the union argued that 
Section 4 did not apply to a trade union; 
therefore, the authorization for applying for 


certification granted on Sunday was valid 
and did not affect adversely the certification 
order. 

In dismissing the employer’s application, 
Chief Justice Williams considered first 
whether a trade union is a “person’ ? within 
the meaning of Section 4 of the Lord’s 
Day Act. 
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Section 2 (d) of the Lord’s Day Act 
provides that “person” has the same mean- 
ing as it has in the Criminal Code. Section 
2 (15) of the Code reads: 


“Every one”, “person”, “owner”, and similar 


expressions include Her Majesty and public 
bodies, bodies corporate, societies, companies 
and inhabitants of counties, parishes, municipal- 
ities or other districts in relation to the acts 
and things that they are capable of doing 
and owning respectively. 

The Chief Justice noted that there is no 
definition of “person” in the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. On the other hand, the regula- 
tions made under the Act contain in Rule 
1 (2) (d) the following definition: 

“person” includes partnership, corporation, 
employers’ association and trade union, but 
does not unless the context or any section of 
the Act obviously intends, mean an individual 
employee within an establishment, plant, bar- 
gaining unit or classification. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
Lord’s Day Act and the Labour Relations 
Act not being statutes in pari materia, the 
definition of the word “person” in Rule 
I (2) (d) could not be read into the Lord’s 
Day Act, which has its own definition of the 
word imported from the Criminal Code. 
Besides, he doubted if Rule 1 (2) (d) is 
authorized by the Act. 

Further, counsel for the employer argued 
that a trade union is a “society,” and as 
this word appears in the definition of 
“person” in the Criminal Code, so it should 
be read into Section 4 of the Lord’s Day 
Act. Also, counsel argued that “trade 
unions” are given a “status” by the Labour 
Relations Act. 

No authority was cited to support the 
contention that a trade union is a “society” 
and the Chief Justice was not aware of any 
legal decision in this respect, whether in 
Canada or in England. Further, he stated 
that apart from statute a trade union such 
as Local 330 is a voluntary unincorporated 
association, an entity unknown to the law. 

In this respect, Chief Justice relied on 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Orchard v. Tunney (L.G., Oct. 
1957, p. 1214). He concluded that Local 
330 was not a “society” and that it had 
not been given a “status” by the Labour 
Relations Act. The Act authorizes the Local 
to make application to the Board for cer- 
tification (S. 7 (1)) and to accredit a per- 
son to prosecute the certification (Rule 
61) (cy). “As®a voluntary unincorporated 
association, Local 330 consisted only of 
its members for the time being. Undoubt- 
edly, it has been provided with a constitu- 
tion governing the holding of meetings. The 
only objection raised by the employer as 
to the validity of the meeting was that it 
was held on Sunday. 
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The employer submitted that in holding 
a meeting and passing a resolution on 
Sunday the union members were carrying 
on “business” and that was forbidden by 
Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act. 


In rejecting this argument, the Chief 
Justice noted that the term “business” has 
been frequently said by the courts to be 
a word of large and indefinite import. How- 
ever, it must be construed as used in Section 
4, where it appears in conjunction with the 
words “of his ordinary calling.” In the 
Rideau Club vy. The Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa (1908, 15 O.L.R. 118, the 
language used by the Master of the Rolls in 
Smith v. Anderson (1879) 15 Ch. D. 247 
was adopted describing “business” as “some- 
thing which is followed and which occupies 
time and attention and labour for profit.” 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice it 
cannot be said that the group of men 
forming the members of Local 330 who met 
that Sunday to authorize the application 
for certification were on the business of 
their ordinary calling, or were carrying on 
business at all. Undoubtedly, they were 
acting for the purpose of obtaining some- 
thing they thought would be for their 
benefit, but that fact could not be invoked 
to suggest that they were carrying on 
business for a profit. He was not aware of 
any authority deciding that what the mem- 
bers of Local 330 did on Sunday was 
prohibited by common law or by statute. 
He saw no reason why they should not 
meet on Sunday to pass the resolution they 
did. In his opinion, Section 4 of the Lord’s 
Day Act had no application to what was 
done. 


The employer’s application was dismissed 
and the certification order upheld. James 
Warner and the Manitoba Labour Board 
et al., Canadian Labour Law Reports, 
August 30; 1960)°Paray15,309. 


The Supreme Court of the United States. . . 


..-holds courts can enforce labour arbitrator’s 
award but cannot review the merits of the award 


On June 20, 1960, the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a dispute between 
United Steelworkers of American and En- 
terprise Wheel and Car Corporation, in 
interpreting Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, denied the Courts the power of review 
of the merits of arbitration awards under 
collective agreements. 


Nevertheless, the Court ruled that the 
arbitrator is confined to interpretation and 
application of the collective agreement. 
Where the arbitrator clearly goes outside 
the collective agreement he exceeds his 
jurisdiction and the courts have to refuse 


enforcement of the award. However, mere 
ambiguity in opinion accompanying award 
which permits the inference that the arbi- 
trator may have exceeded his authority is 
not reason for refusing to enforce the 
award. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, who delivered the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, recalled 
the circumstances of the dispute. 

United Steelworkers of America and En- 
terprise Wheel and Car Corporation had a 
collective agreement that provided that any 
difference “as to the meaning and applica- 
tion” of the agreement should be submitted 
to arbitration and that the arbitrator’s 
decision “shall be final and binding on the 
parties.” 


The relevant part of the agreement states: 


Should it be determined by the Company or 
by an arbitrator in accordance with the griev- 
ance procedure that the employee has been 
suspended unjustly or discharged in violation 
of the provisions of this agreement, the com- 
pany shall reinstate the employee and pay 
full compensation at the employee’s regular 
rate of pay for the time lost. 

The agreement also provided: 


It is understood and agreed that neither party 
will institute civil suits or legal proceedings 
against the other for alleged violation of any of 
the provisions of this labor contract; instead 
all disputes will be settled in the manner out- 
lined in this Article I11I—Adjustment of Griev- 
ances. 

A group of employees left their jobs in 
protest against the discharge of one em- 
ployee. A union official advised them to 
return to work at once. The company, at 
the employees’ request gave them permis- 
sion but afterwards rescinded it, and the 
employees were told they did not have 
a job any more “until this thing was settled 
one way or the other.” 

A grievance was filed, and when the 
company refused to arbitrate, the suit was 
brought for specific enforcement of the 
arbitration provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. The federal District Court ordered 
arbitration. 

The arbitrator found that the discharge of 
the employees was not justified, though their 
conduct was improper. In his opinion, the 
facts warranted at most a suspension of 
the men for 10 days each. 

After the employees’ discharge and before 
the arbitration award was rendered the col- 
lective bargaining agreement had expired. 
The union, however, continued to represent 
the workers at the plant. 

The arbitrator rejected the company’s 
contention that expiration of the agreement 
barred reinstatement of the employees. He 
held that the provision of the agreement 
above quoted imposed an unconditional 
obligation on the employer. He awarded 


reinstatement with back pay, minus pay 
for a 10-day suspension and such sums 
as these employees received from other 
employment. 


The company refused to comply with 
the award. Then the union applied to the 
District Court for enforcement of the award. 
The District Court directed the company 
to comply. 

The Court of Appeals, while agreeing 
that the District Court had jurisdiction to 
enforce an arbitration award under a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, held that the 
failure of the award to specify the amounts 
to be deducted from the back pay ren- 
dered the award unenforceable. That defect, 
it agreed, could be remedied by requiring 
the parties to complete the arbitration. But 
the Court held that an award for back pay 
subsequent to the date of termination of 
the collective bargaining agreement could 
not be enforced. It also held that the require- 
ment for reinstatement of the discharged 
employees was likewise unenforceable be- 
cause the collective agreement had expired. 

In rendering the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Justice Douglas noted that the 
refusal of courts to review the merits of 
an arbitration award is the proper approach 
to arbitration under collective bargaining 
agreements. The federal policy of settling 
labor disputes by arbitration would be 
undermined if courts had the final say on 
the merits of the awards. Nevertheless, an 
arbitrator is confined to interpretation and 
application of the collective bargaining 
agreement; he does not sit to dispense his 
own brand of industrial justice; his award is 
legitimate only so long as it draws its essence 
from the collective bargaining agreement. 
When the arbitrator does not comply with 
this obligation, the courts have to refuse 
enforcement of the award. 

Referring to the case under review, Mr. 
Justice Douglas held that the opinion of 
the arbitrator regarding back pay beyond 
the date of the agreement’s expiration and 
reinstatement was ambiguous. It could be 
prompted solely by the arbitrator’s view of 
the requirements of enacted legislation, 
which would mean that he exceeded the 
scope of the submission. Or, it could be 
read as embodying a construction of the 
agreement itself, perhaps with the arbitrator 
looking to “the law” for help in determining 
the sense of the agreement. However, a 
mere ambiguity in the opinion accompany- 
ing an award, which permits the inference 
that the arbitrator might have exceeded his 
authority, is not a reason for refusing to 
enforce the award. 
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Arbitrators. have. no obligation to the 
court to give their reasons for an award. 
To require opinions free of ambiguity could 
lead arbitrators to play it safe by writing 
no. supporting opinions, and this would: be 
undesirable, for a well-reasoned opinion 
inspires confidence in. the integrity of the 
process and aids in clarifying the underlying 
agreement. . 

Moreover, there is no reason. to assume 
that in the case at bar the arbitrator had not 
stayed within the areas marked out for his 
consideration. It is not apparent that. he 
went beyond the submission. The Court of 
Appeal’s opinion refusing to enforce the 
reinstatement and partial back pay portions 
of the award was not based upon any 
finding that the arbitrator did not base his 
award on his construction of the contract. 
It merely disagreed with the arbitrator’s 
construction of it. 


The- review by a court of the merits: of 
the construction of the contract would make 
meaningless the provisions that the arbi- 
trator’s decision is final, for in reality it 
would almost never be final. The question of 
interpretation of the collective agreement is 
a question for the arbitrator. In so far as 
the arbitrator’s decision concerns inter- 
pretation of the contract, the courts cannot 
overrule him because their interpretation of 
the collective agreement is different from 
his. 

The Supreme Court (with one dissenting 
opinion) agreed with the Court of Appeals 
that the judgment of the District Court 
should be modified so that the amounts due 
the employees might be definitely deter- 
mined by arbitration. In all other respects 
the Court affirmed the judgment of the 
District Court. Steelworkers v. Enterprise 
Wheel and Car Corporation, Labour Rela- 
tions Reporter, 46 LRRM 2423. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum wages of construction workers. Ontario issues 
apprenticeship regulations for hairdressing trade, formerly subject to rules 
for barbering. P.E.I. Labour Relations Board issues first rules of procedure 


In British Columbia, a new. minimum 
wage order for the construction industry 
provides for a minimum wage. of $2. an 
hour for tradesmen and of $1.30 for other 
employees, and requires the payment of 
overtime after 40 hours in a week. 

In Ontario, new apprenticeship regulations 
for the trade of hairdresser require appren- 
tices to be given at least 1,280 hours of 
training each year. 

The Prince Edward Island Labour Rela- 
tions Board has issued its first rules of 
procedure. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently revised its minimum wage 
order for the construction industry, increas- 
ing the minimum rate of tradesmen from 
$1.50 to $2 an hour and that of other 
employees from $1 to $1.30 an hour, effec- 
tive August 15. 

The coverage of the order is substantially 
the same, applying to all persons in the 
construction industry, by which is meant 
the construction, reconstruction, repair, 
alteration, remodelling, renovation or demo- 
lition of any bridge, building, canal, dock, 
drain, electrical undertaking, gaswork, har- 
bour, pier, railway, road, sewer, telegraphic 
or telephonic installation, tramway, tunnel, 
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viaduct, waterway, waterworks, well (other 
than oil or gas) or other work of con- 
struction, including preparatory work, the 
laying of foundations and the installation 
of equipment or any appurtenance con- 
nected therewith. 

The order does not apply, however, to 
employees subject to another order, persons 
acting in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity, or to employees permanently em- 
ployed at maintenance work in industrial 
or manufacturing establishments or in public 
and private buildings. 

The new $2-an-hour minimum wage is 
payable to any tradesman in the construc- 
tion industry, that is, any employee doing 
the work usually done by a journeyman 
boilermaker, bricklayer, carpenter, electri- 
cian, elevator constructor, glazier, iron- 
worker, lather, mason, millwright, painter, 
paperhanger, plasterer, pipefitter, plumber, 
steel fabricator and erector, terrazzo mech- 
anic, tilesetter and welder. 

All other persons subject to the order 
must be paid a minimum of $1.30 an hour 
except handicapped or part-time workers 
and apprentices working under special per- 
mit from the Board, who must be paid the 
minimum specified in the permit. 


The overtime provision has been changed 
to require the payment of time and one- 
half the regular rate after 40 hours in a 
week instead of after 44 as formerly. Two 
other orders, one covering the pipeline 
construction industry and another covering 
the shipbuilding industry, require the pay- 
ment of the premium rate after 40 hours. 

In line with the usual practice some varia- 
tion of the overtime rate is permitted. If, 
by agreement, hours are averaged over a 
fixed period, the overtime rate is payable 
for all hours worked in excess of a weekly 
average of 40 hours provided hours do not 
exceed eight in any one day. The Board 
may also vary the overtime provision when- 
ever an undertaking has been exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act or a special 
exemption has been granted by regulation. 


The daily guarantee provision is un- 
changed, providing that an employee must 
be paid at his regular rate for the entire 
period spent at the workplace in response 
to a call from the employer, with a mini- 
mum of two hours pay if he reports for 
work and four hours pay if he starts to 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly payment of 
wages, the posting of orders and schedules, 
the keeping of records and employee regis- 
ters. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
and the Provincial Apprenticeship Advisory 
Committee recently issued separate regula- 
tions for the trade of hairdresser, which 
had previously been subject to the same 
rules as the barbering trade. Amendments 
to the general apprenticeship regulations 
and the regulations for barber and hair- 
dresser schools have also been issued. The 
new provisions were gazetted August Dh DS 
O. Reg. 225/60 to 230/60. 

The regulations of the Provincial Advisory 
Committee provide that the minimum age 
for apprenticeship in the trade of hairdresser 
is 16 years. No minimum educational 
requirement is set but the standards laid 
down in the general apprenticeship regula- 
tions apply. These require apprentices in 
the designated trades to have a High School 
Entrance Certificate or Grade VIII standing 
or its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship for hair- 
dressers is three years, including the pro- 
bationary period, the same as in_ the 
barbering trade. 

In line with its usual practice, the Ad- 
visory Committee has limited the number 
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of apprentices, the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen in any establishment being one 
to five. 

The regulations issued by the Industry 
and Labour Board require all persons en- 
gaged in the trade of hairdresser to hold 
a valid certificate of qualification except 
registered apprentices or persons employed 
during a probationary period. 

Employers are required to give appren- 
tices the prescribed course of training, which, 
besides the usual subjects, includes instruc- 
tion in bacteriology and safety standards in 
respect of the maintenance and operation 
of electrical equipment established by regu- 
lations under the Power Commission Act. 
Each year an apprentice must receive at 
least 1,280 hours of training. 

Examinations for apprentices and for a 
certification of qualification will be based 
on the prescribed syllabus. 

Certificates of qualification are valid for 
one year only but will be renewed upon 
payment of the prescribed fee. 

Persons holding a certificate of qualifica- 
tion in either the barbering or hairdressing 
trade may no longer qualify by examination 
for a certificate in the other trade without 
serving as an indentured apprentice. 

Under the general regulations covering 
all designated trades, certificates of qualifi- 
cation may be issued without examination 
to holders of apprenticeship certificates or 
to persons who have qualified in another 
province. Applicants. who submit evidence 
of having engaged in the trade at least as 
long as the period of apprenticeship may 
qualify by examination. 

A new provision states that a person who 
has completed a course of training provided 
by a trade school may be issued a certificate 
of qualification if he passes the prescribed 
examination and pays the required fee. 

In line with this change the regulations 
governing hairdresser and barber schools 
have been amended to provide that persons 
who have completed a course of instruction 
in such trade schools must have received at 
least 1,200 hours of training. Previously no 
minimum training period was set but stud- 
ents who had completed their courses were 
required to appear before a board of 
examiners appointed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The board would then certify as to 
their qualifications and recommend what 
time credits they were to be allowed toward 
an apprenticeship. 


Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


The first regulations and rules of pro- 
cedure to be issued by the Prince Edward 
Island Labour Relations Board were gaz- 
etted August 20. 
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Established by a 1959 amendment to 
the Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act, 
the Board was authorized to perform the 
functions under that Act formerly fulfilled 
by the Minister of Labour and such other 
duties as may be designated by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 


The regulations deal with certification and 
decertification, conciliation procedures and 
the handling of complaints under the Equal 
Pay Act or a complaint or an application 
for an order under the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act. 


The rules with regard to certification are 
similar to those issued in other jurisdictions, 
providing for notices to interested parties, 
verification of exhibits and, in cases where 
objections are raised, hearings upon request 
of either party and the delegation of 
authority to deal with a representation vote 
to any person designated by the Board. 


If an application for certification is re- 
jected, the Board will not consider a second 
application until at least 10 months have 
elapsed. A similar period must elapse before 
the Board will deal with an application for 
decertification. 


In conciliation proceedings, an application 
for conciliation services is to be made to 
the Labour Relations Board (as in Ontario 
and Quebec) instead of to the Minister as 
is the case in the other jurisdictions in 
Canada. If negotiations break down, either 
party may notify the Board of the stalemate, 
in which case the Board must hold a hear- 
ing, at the conclusion of which the Board 
may request the Minister to appoint a con- 


ciliation officer to meet with the parties and 
endeavour to bring about an agreement. 


If the conciliation officer is unable to 
effect a settlement or in any other case 
where it deems it necessary, the Labour 
Relations Board may recommend that the 
Minister appoint a conciliation board. 


As is usually the case, the conciliation 
board is comprised of three members, one 
selected by each party with a chairman 
chosen by the nominees. If the parties do 
not select a chairman within the prescribed 
10-day period, the Minister may appoint 
one. 

Within 14 days after the hearing (unless 
the period is extended) the conciliation 
board must report to the Labour Relations 
Board and it in turn must recommend to 
the Minister whatever further action it 
considers necessary. 


Complaints of alleged violations of the 
Equal Pay Act are to be investigated by 
the Board. Upon receiving a complaint, the 
Board will forward a copy to the person 
complained of and fix a date for a hearing. 
After the hearing the Board will forward 
its recommendations to the parties and to 
the Minister. 


The Board will also deal with complaints 
and applications for orders under the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act. The proce- 
dure is similar to that under the Equal 
Pay Act except that, after hearing repre- 
sentations and such other evidence as it 
deems proper, the Board may issue an 
order, subject to final approval by the 
Minister. 


—————— ee eee eee eee 


Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 1021) 


under the heading “falls and slips,” all but 
four of which were caused by falls to 
different levels. “Collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 46 deaths: 
21 from accidents involving automobiles and 
trucks, 15 tractors and loadmobiles, 7 air- 
craft and 3 involving railways. In the classi- 
fication “struck by,” 36 fatalities were 
recorded. Of these, 28 were in the category 
“other objects,” 6 were caused by moving 
vehicles and 2 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.” 
Twenty-eight fatalities were the result of 
being “caught in, on or between”; of these, 


16 involved machinery, 6 involved tractors, 
loadmobiles, mine or quarry cars and 4 
belts, pulleys, chains and hoisting or con- 
veying apparatus. Electric current was 
responsible for 20 deaths, 8 of which 
occurred in the public utilities industry and 
5 in buildings and structures. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 77. In British Columbia there 
were 61; in Quebec 25 and in Alberta 19. 

During the quarter, 51 fatalities were 


recorded in April, 90 in May and 78 in 
June. 


NN 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report of Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at end of July almost the same as at end of June but 30 per 
cent higher than at end of July 1959, statistics* show. Number of initial and 
renewal claims during month higher than figure for June and for July last year 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on July 29 numbered 294,100, which 
was almost the same as the 296,400 reported 
on June 30 but 30 per cent more than the 
figure of 225,900 on July 31, 1959. 

The increase over last year was 36 per 
cent for males, but only 21 per cent for 
females. The large proportion of males 
among the recent claimants is ascribed to 
reduced employment in construction and in 
certain sections of manufacturing, e.g., 
heavy industries. The danger of fire in 
British Columbia forests was also respon- 
sible for reduced employment for loggers. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
received during July numbered 140,400, 
which was 9 per cent more than the figure 
of 128,500 in June, and nearly 15 per cent 
more than the total of 122,300 for July 
1959. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 225,900 for July, 
18 per cent less than the 275,900 estimated 
for June but 37 per cent more than the 
164,800 for July 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $19,700,000 in 
July, $26,800,000 in June, and $14,500,000 
in July 1959. 

The average weekly payment was $21.81 
in July, $22.11 in June, and $20.04 in July 
1959. The higher rate compared with the 
previous year is mainly due to the new 
benefit rates that have been in effect since 
September 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
July showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,477,847 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


87980-9—63 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
influence of 


increase in area population, 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘‘total 
job applicants.” 


employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 

At July 31 employers registered numbered 
329,411, an increase of 466 since June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 5,498 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,158 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 92 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,248 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 176 
cases, 63 against employers and 113 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,634.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in July totalled $29,- 
878,737.04 compared with $23,735,928.09 
in June and $21,791,667.44 in July 1959. 
Benefits paid in July totalled $19,702,606.90 
compared with $26,841,962.03 in June and 
$14,587,217.11 in July last year. The balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund on 
July 31 was $306,363,607.24; on June 30 it 
was $296,187,477.10 and on July 31, 1959, 
it was $441,357,140.97. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1759, August 8, 1960 


The question to be decided in this appeal 
is whether or not the claimant has proved 
that he was unemployed within the mean- 
ing of sections 54(1) and 57 (1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and 154 (1) 
of the Regulations as from September 6, 
1959. The main facts of the case are as 
follows: 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on September 8, 1959 at the 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in Windsor, Ont., and was 
registered for employment as a_ stock 
handler. He stated in the application that 
he had worked as a die setter in Windsor 
for Motor Products from December 2, 1940 
to July 16, 1959, when his employment 
terminated as the company had “gone out 
of business.” He indicated also that subse- 
quent thereto he had worked as a machine 
operator in the aforementioned city for 
Armson’s Iron Works from August 20, 
1959 to September 4, 1959, when he was 
laid off becaue of a shortage of work. In 
answer to the question in the application 
“Are you now carrying on any occupation 
or business?” he stated “No”. The claim 
was allowed. 

Following a spot check investigation made 
by an enforcement officer of the Commis- 
sion and completed on February 15, 1960, 
the claimant reported to the local office on 
February 19, 1960 and made the following 
written statement: 

I am a commissioned salesman for Alumatic, 
Tecumseh Road. I started this about October 
59. I have not been earning any money as 
business is slow. I am capable and available 
to accept any full-time employment and have 
been looking for a regular job. Voluntary 
statement. 


The following questionnaire was addressed 
to Alumatic of Canada Limited by the 
local office of the Commission on February 
22, 1960, and was completed by the com- 
pany on February 25, 1960: 

38 On what date was he first employed by 
you? 

A. Date of application—August 4, 1959. 


Q. Did his contract start on this same date? 
If not, on what date? 

A. No contract. 

Q. What hours per day and days per week 
is he required to work? 

A. Time is his own. 

Q. Is he allowed to set his own Pte of 
work? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Does he receive a salary plus commission? 
If not, does he receive commission only? 
A. Commission only. 





Q. What were his earnings for October, 
November, December and January? 
Ax Oct/ 259 G20 ss.. eee ee $188.22 
INGV Bs ccc a eee ce ee 67.64 
(Doe Sebe | & \ SRS hy 97.34 
Jans OU ackee ee ane en 42.50 
$395.70 


Q. Is he allowed to accept other employment 
while under contract to you? 
AG Xes. 


On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant, by letter, on 
March 1, 1960, that he was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit retroactively to 
September 6, 1959, on the ground that in 
view of his occupation as a commission 
salesman, he was deemed not to be unem- 
ployed (sections 54 (1) and 57 (1) of the 
Act and Regulation 154 (1) (b)). This dis- 
qualification created an overpayment in the 
amount of $660.00 plus $30.00 overcredit 
to the waiting period. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on the grounds that his earnings 
as a salesman were not sufficient to live 
on, that he had spent many days looking 
for work, that he had been referred to a 
job by the local office but had heard nothing 
more about it and that he had always been 
available for work. 


On March 9, 1960, the employer wrote to 
the local office as follows: 


In reply to your letter of March 8, 1960, 
regarding earnings by (the claimant), we list 
below commissions credited to his account 
from October 1, 1959, to March 3, 1960. We 
feel you would prefer us to give you this 
listing, as (the claimant’s) time is his own and 
we really don’t know when he is working on 
our behalf. 


Octo 19 es Be ree zele ee 30.87 
Octy. Sees eens oe eee 17.50 
OctZ2 eae. eee eee. 9.00 
Oct, 222. Be ERO eae Bee 29.20 
Oct: 22,92. 12 tenet. eke ka, aa 250) 
Oct! 20 es rece eae ee 71.00 
Oct. 29 see Si peers sae 19.90 
Ole mad! eae pry eee Poe ee ee eee 13625 
NOV. 5 icnstestion. oteaccec bas aie eee 32.00 
NOV: Oe ee eee 5.20 
Novi S322 2c ee, a rea 5.00 
Nowa awed: ST a sey 1.08 
INOVGd: Sehnert, eecpecsermceee. vases beets 21.82 
INOVG DS eo on ie eee ee ee ee 2.57 
INOV. LG ce ee er ee eee 2.53 
INOW 5 2G isk eres re ata een cet ene 10.00 
DeGets* BOs iD. SORE SR en ae Se ee 27.00 
Deesis. , eR Sere eee, Fee 29.00 
Dec 10%..48. 20e..feaet ba ee 9.01 
Decw2t 8. s4...eetoniies 307. fein 23.00 
Decie2Zs ant... ee. 2ee.. 22, See: 16.90 
Dec. 292eeni. A. Sary oor ots TST 


TAT OO Bes ea geins, 28. bette acest 10.00 
UB Way AWS gpd see enadincdte 1 street a aed acim ai 30.00 
Acai) UE 8 eee a Ce oe on 25) 
join tad Ree tet ee Oe 16.00 
etic 009. 8d Lak 2.50 
ig a® tar gem ae | Op aene, Mee AN ies de 12.00 
aT CH So eee ee Peeks tect 30.00 


On March 14, 1960, the claimant was 
interviewed by the enforcement officer and 
made the following statement: 

I commenced as a commission salesman for 
Alumatic of Canada around the Ist week of 
October 59. I was not continuously on full time 
selling and after I deducted my expenses, my 
earnings were below the $13.00 or $15.00 
allowed me and I did not think this was 
necessary to be shown in my forms. I made 
enquiries regarding my employment as a com- 
mission salesman and was informed that I 
should tell the U.I.C. of my employment and 
I did on 19 February 60. I was unaware that 
I would be considered employed, as I was 
looking for employment while in the selling 
job and also did not think it necessary to show 
earnings as after expenses, they were below 
my allowable. 


On March 22, 1960, the employer 
addressed the following letter to the local 
office: 

This will certify that (the claimant) has 
drawn a total of $672.50 against his commis- 
sions from September 25, 1959, to March 11, 


1960, and at present owes Alumatic of Canada 
Limited, $245.30. 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant, by letter, on April 7, 1960, that an 
additional disqualification had been imposed 
on him in the amount of $180.00 for having 
incorrectly declared that he was unemployed 
for the weeks commencing September 6, 
1959, and subsequently, said sum to be 
deducted from the weekly benefits which 
would otherwise be payable to him on and 
after February 14, 1960 (section 65 of 
the Act). In the same letter, the insurance 
officer informed the claimant that both 
disqualifications would be considered by 
the board of referees when dealing with his 
appeal. 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case by the board of referees in 
Windsor, on April 27, 1960. The board, by 
a unanimous decision, maintained the dis- 
qualification which had been imposed under 
sections 54(1) and 57 (1) of the Act and 
Regulations 154 (1) (b) but removed the 
one which had been imposed under section 
65 of the Act. The board’s decision reads in 
part: 


...The claimant was present, and heard at 
length due to the importance of his appeal. 
He stated that he had been steadily employed 
at Motor Products Company for 182 years 
until July 19, 1959, and therefore, his previous 
experience with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was extremely limited.. He stated 
that his application for work at Alumatic 
Company in early August 1959, was for a job 
as an assistant foreman, consistent with his 


training in factory work, and not for the selling 
position which he later obtained. He did not get 
hired by Alumatic as per his application, and 
went to work for Armson Iron Works. Lost 
this employment due to shortage of work. 
Returned to Alumatic and explained his need 
for work, and this brought about the offer of 
selling for them on a commission basis. After 
getting started on this work, claimant stated 
he telephoned the local office to ascertain what 
amount of earnings he would be entitled to 
receive without reporting same. He was told, 
according to his statement, $13. or $15. per 
week. As his average earnings were not more 
than the figures mentioned, allowing for ex- 
penses, he felt he was on sound ground. How- 
ever, a spot check by the District Investigator 
developed an investigation resulting in his non- 
entitlement to benefits, which had been paid 
him since his application of September 6, 1959, 
He was then informed that he had _ been 
overpaid $660. in benefits and $30. for the 
waiting period was also charged against him, 
making a total of $690. Later a punitive dis- 
qualification under section 65 of $180. was 
imposed. In addition, he has been overpaid 
$245.30 by the Alumatic Company. Thus, he 
finds himself in serious financial difficulties of 
$690. and $180. for which he does not feel 
responsible. His reasons for this are that he was 
not restricted by the Alumatic Company to do 
other work, and he has been steadily seeking 
permanent employment because his income, 
both from Unemployment Insurance and his 
selling job, was not sufficient to maintain his 
household. 


CONCLUSION: 


As may be expected, the claimant is very 
much disturbed in view of the large indebted- 
ness which he has created without realizing that 
it was taking place. This is the part of the 
debts which are now assessed against him by 
the Commission. The claimant’s record of long 
time service with Motor Products, shows that 
he is a reliable and consistent. worker, and 
his job was only terminated due to the fact 
that the Company’s business wound up. He is 
a man of excellent character, and the Board 
recognizes that he would not be one to defraud 
the Commission. The trouble he has got into 
is due to his ignorance of the requirements of 
the Act, and also his failing to investigate his 
situation with the Commission more thoroughly 
at an earlier date. While the Board sympathizes 
with the claimant, in his present unfortunate 
financial difficulty, there apparently is nothing 
the Board can do to effect any relief for him. 
The present regulation, that is 154 (1) (b), is 
more restrictive than the former 158, which 
provided an opportunity for relief from dis- 
qualification under circumstances similar to 
those which prevail in this case. From what 
has been stated, it is evident that the Board 
must give its approval to the amount of $690. 
which has been set up as owing the Commis- 
sion, but it does not approve of the $180. 
punitive disqualification under section 65 of 
the Act. The Board does not feel that the 
claimant had any intent to defraud the Com- 
mission by accepting unemployment benefits 
during the period covered by his selling activi- 
ties. Therefore, the Board recommends that 
this disqualification be cancelled... 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire and pleaded that his mis- 
demeanour be considered an honest: error 
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due mainly to his ignorance of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations. He pointed 
out the great hardship he and his family 
would have to suffer if he were required 
to repay the large overpayment of benefit 
even to the extent of “possibly the loss of 
my home.” 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant’s allegation that he was not aware 
he had to notify the local office of his 
employment as a salesman and of his earn- 
ings carries little weight as a valid excuse 
for his omission to do so. I find it hard to 
understand how a person of the claimant’s 
intelligence could have shown so little 
interest in his obligations under the Act by 
failing to read the clear and precise instruc- 
tions contained in the booklet of information 
for claimants that was issued to him on 
the date he filed his claim, particularly 
those explaining how to fill in a claimant’s 
weekly report. The claimant’s other allega- 
tion that he did communicate with the local 
office by telephone for information in that 
connection does not, in my view, count in 
his favour, as it seems to me that telephon- 
ing was a somewhat unusual method to 
resort to, especially as the claimant had 
to and, I presume, did report regularly to 
the local office in person each week or so. 


In view of the foregoing and as, on the 
other hand, the claimant was engaged in 
employment in which he was in the position 
of controlling his working hours (subsection 
(1) (b) of Regulation 154) and as, on the 
other hand, he has failed to prove that the 
amount of time that he devoted to selling 
the products of the Alumatic of Canada 
Limited was not such as to make that em- 
ployment so minor in extent that a person 
would not, under the circumstances, norm- 
ally have followed it as a principal means 
of livelihood (subsection (2) of the same 
Regulation), I consider that the claimant 
has failed to prove that he was unemployed 
during the weeks in question in the present 
appeal (section 54(1) of the Act). The 
amount of the claimant’s earnings during 
the period in question is not an essential 
factor in deciding the issue in the present 
case, because that in itself does not indicate 
the amount of time which the claimant 
devoted to that employment. 


In view of the claimant’s regrettable but 
inexcusable omission to report his employ- 
ment and his earnings, his unsubstantiated 
statement that he was available for other 
employment and had actually looked for 
other work cannot be accepted as sufficient 
to satisfy the proof required under subsec- 
tion (2) of Regulation 154. 

For the above reasons, I decide to main- 
tain the unanimous decision of the board 
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of referees and to dismiss the claimant’s 
appeal. 

Taking into consideration the claimant’s 
remarks in his appeal to me explaining the 
hardship that would result by his having 
to repay the amount of the overpayment, I 
would recommend that the Commission 
investigate whether this case is one which 
would properly come under section 175 (1) 
(g) (i1)* of the Regulations. 


Decision CUB-1760, August 8, 1960 


The only question to be decided in the 
present appeal is whether the claimant has, 
without good cause, failed to accept the 
situation that was offered to her on Sep- 
tember 10, 1959 (Section 59 of the Act). 
The main facts in the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married woman, 40 years 
of age, made an initial application for bene- 
fit on April 16, 1959, and registered for 
employment as a sewing-machine operator. 
She stated in the application that she 
had worked as such for Starr-Hollywood 
Limited, manufacturers of boys’ pants, in 
Toronto, Ont., from 1949 to March 4, 1959, 
when she left voluntarily for the following 
reason: 


Left vol. Pregnant—Baby born 5 March 
59—unemployed from 4 March 59—Available 
for work. Husband will look after baby when 
I get work. Waiting to be called back to 
same firm, not busy now. Also husband works 
at Post Office—night shift. 


Her rate of pay at the time of leaving was 
given as $65.00 a week. The claim was 
allowed. 


On May 6, 1959, she declined an offer of 
suitable employment on the ground that she 
would work only for her last employer. 

The insurance officer disqualified her for 
an indefinite period, being of the opinion 
that the claimant, by reason of the said 
restriction, was not available for work. He 
also disqualified her for a period of six 
weeks for refusing to apply for the employ- 
ment (sections 54 (2) (a) and 59 (1) (a) 
of the Act). Subsequently, upon receipt of 
additional information, both disqualifica- 
tions were terminated. 

On June 17, 1959, she failed to accept 
another offer of suitable employment and 
was disqualified by the insurance officer to 
July 25, 1959. She appealed to a board of 
referees, which upheld the insurance offi- 
cer’s decision. 

On September 3, 1959, the claimant be- 
came employed as a _ sewing-machine 
operator with a manufacturing company in 





*Where an authorized officer of the Commission, 
pursuant to subsection (1), declares that sums paid 
by way of benefit while a claimant was not 
entitled thereto and owing by that claimant are 
no longer due and owing to the Fund, such sums 
shall be deemed to be written off. 


Toronto but was released on the same day 
as unsuitable. 

On September 10, 1959, the local office 
referred the claimant to continuing employ- 
ment with Hamilton-Carhart, manufacturer 
of men’s wear, Toronto, as a sewing-machine 
operator (pants), the wages being based on 
“piece work (over $50.000 per week)” 
which was the reported prevailing rate in 
the district for that type of work. The 
hours of work were eight a day and 40 a 
week (day work). The travelling time by 
bus from her home to the place of employ- 
ment was reported to be 35-40 minutes. 
The claimant did not accept the employ- 
ment for the following reason: “I want a 
job. I will not work for $26.00 a week after 
10 years’ experience on a job and after I 


earned $65.00 a week.” 

In connection with the claimant’s non- 
acceptance of the employment, the local 
office commented: 

With regard to applicant’s statement of 10 
years’ experience, (the claimant) was referred 
to several vacancies and the employers stated 
that applicant did not earn 50c. an hour 
despite the urging to do better. We do not 
know where applicant got $26.00 a week as the 
basic rate is $28.00 a week for a maximum of 
six weeks, but a worker can go on piece work 
as soon as she produces over the basic rate, 
which at times happened the next day. 

(The claimant) has several times mentioned 
that she can only work to 4 o’clock because 
her husband has to leave home. 

With regard to the interview, the forelady 
stated applicant did not come at 8 am. to 
start to work, she came at 11 a.m., showed 
her a pay envelope but not number of hours 
worked (time and one half for overtime?) 
and stated she will think it over, and if she 
decides she will come in Monday, but of course 
did not go to work. 

The sportswear union advises (the claimant) 
at no time approached them for work. Hamil- 
ton-Carhart is a union shop. 


In a letter to the local office dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1959, the claimant commented 
on the various jobs to which she had been 
referred by the local office and on the 
unsatisfactory wages offered. She added that 
while the jobs had to do with the making 
of garments, the work was of a kind in 
which she had no experience. She stated 
also that she expected to be called back 
to her former employment as soon as the 
firm became busy again and that in the 
meantime she was searching for a suitable 
job. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period from September 6, 1959 to October 
17, 1959, inclusive, because in his opinion 
she had, without good cause, failed to accept 
a situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which she and her solicitor 


appeared, and gave evidence at the hearing 
of the case in Toronto on October 28, 1959. 
The board, by a majority decision, dis- 
missed the appeal and maintained the 
disqualification that had been imposed by 
the insurance officer, on the ground that 
as the claimant had been unemployed for 
such a lengthy period of time, she should 
have given the employment a trial, which 
was in a union shop and at the basic rate 
of pay for the particular type of work, viz., 
70 cents an hour. The board stated that the 
plant superintendent, upon being com- 
municated with by telephone, explained 
that if employees earned below 70 cents 
an hour their pay was made up to equal 
this rate. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


$28.00 per week is not the union rate of 
wages and it has been known that, where there 
is a union agreement in the plant, no member 
of a union can work for less than the union 
rate. Otherwise they jeopardize their position 
as a union member. 

It is my opinion that this case should have 
been adjourned until we hear a union repre- 
sentative and get more facts on what the union 
rate is. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on November 13, 1959, and stated: 


I was misinformed by the forelady at Hamil- 
ton-Carhart regarding the rate of pay. If it was 
explained to me that the 70c. in question was 
a basic rate as stated in the Board of Referees 
conclusion and not the prevailing rate, then I 
would have never hesitated to commence work- 
ing. I am quite sure that I could have made 
double that amount, also, taking into con- 
sideration that Hamilton Carhart is a Union 
Shop. In all sincerity, I still feel justified in 
not accepting 70c. per hour considering that I 
am an experienced operator and at present I 
am back in the employ of Starr-Hollywood, my 
nana employers and I am earning $1.50 per 

our. 


In a statement dated November 16, 1959, 
the claimant indicated that she commenced 
working again for Starr-Hollywood as a 
sewing-machine operator on November 9, 
1959, and that from this date to November 
13, 1959, her earnings were $43.76 based 
on piece work. She further stated that on 
November 13: 

I complained about having my machine 
moved on Friday morning. I was working in 
the middle till then—but Friday morning I 
was moved to a draughty spot and when I 


complained I was told to go. My doctor had 
advised me not to work in a draught. 


The placement officer in a report dated 
December 3, 1959, stated: 

I explained to (the claimant) personally the 
basic rate of 70c. an hour, the C.L. Bonus, the 
Union, the distance, the piece work earnings 
of workers in the plant, the type of plant lunch 
TOON, ECtC...,-« 

P.S. Every referral given an. applicant 1s 
accompanied by verbal information regarding 
conditions of work, rates, distance, etc. 
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In further memoranda dated February 24 
and March 4, 1960, the placement officer 
stated that she explained to the claimant at 
the time of the offer of employment that 
Hamilton-Carhart was a union shop, that 
the basic rate of 70 cents an hour was for 
a maximum of six weeks, that potential 
earnings were $50 a week and that “At no 
time, neither during the interview to which 
(the claimant) refers, nor on any other occa- 
sion did (the claimant) sign a blank sheet 
of paper, which was filled out after she had 
left the office”. 


The claimant’s letters dated January 30, 
March 26 and 28, 1960, which are in- 
cluded in the file, refer to the interviews 
she had with the placement officer men- 
tioned above and the jobs she had been 
directed to by that officer. She also requested 
an oral hearing before the Umpire, which 
was held in Toronto on July 6, 1960. Those 
who attended were the claimant and F. G. 
Power, the latter representing the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: During 
the hearing of her case on July 6, 1960, 


the claimant repeated one of the statements 
contained in her appeal to me, namely that 
if the forelady at the Hamilton-Carhart 
Company had explained to her that the 70¢ 
an hour was the basic rate of pay and not 
the prevailing rate, she would have accepted 
the job. Upon asking her whether she had 
inquired from the forelady about this 
matter, she replied in the negative. 


It seems strange to me that a person 
of the claimant’s experience in the labour 
field would not have requested information 
on all the essential conditions of the em- 
ployment, if she had been serious about 
accepting the job. Consequently, I cannot 
consider the claimant’s contention that she 
was not given the proper information by 
the placement officer at the local office, or 
by the forelady at the Hamilton-Carhart 
Company, as a valid excuse for refusing 
to accept the employment, especially as the 
record shows that it was suitable within the 
meaning of section 59 of the Act. 

For the above reasons, I decide to main- 
tain the disqualification and to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 





Railway Board of Adjustment (Continued from page 1048) 


It had always been its prerogative, the 
company contended, to operate in and out 
of a terminal in turn-around service, whether 
with assigned or unassigned crews. It added 
that there is no provision in the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions’ Agreement that a 
trip automatically ends on arrival at a 
terminal. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in that it is not proper to establish 
runs in turn-around service between ter- 
minals where the distance is 100 miles or 
more in each direction. 

Case No. 740—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over the method of assigning locomotive 
engineers to freight service when terminals 
changed. 

Until February 14, 1960, two engineers 
whose home terminal was Belleville, Ont., 
were regularly assigned to man freight 
trains on the run between Belleville 
and Mimico. Pool engineers whose home 
terminal was also Belleville manned the 
same trains between Belleville and Brock- 
ville. 

Effective February 14, 1960, the runs 
were re-allocated. Three engineers whose 
home terminal was Belleville were regularly 
assigned to run between Mimico and Brock- 
ville, straight through Belleville with no 
change of crew. . 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers protested that this change was con- 
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trary to the intent and understanding of the 
agreed “Statement of Work Belonging to En- 
gineers Assigned to Belleville.” Running of 
engineers through Belleville meant that 
Belleville engineers were tied up at either 
Brockville or Mimico instead of at their 
home terminal, which had been the change- 
off point for more than 50 years, the union 
complained. 

The union quoted two articles of the 
agreement concerning time allowance for 
both incoming and outgoing engineers on 
locomotives that were operating through 
terminals. 

The company contended that it had the 
right to establish regular assignments con- 
sistent with the requirements of the service 
and within the framework of the schedule 
agreement. It also contended that there was 
no reference stated or implied in any rule 
or agreement that debarred the company 
from abolishing, establishing or changing 
assignments consistent with the requirements 
of the service. 

The company pointed to an article of the 
contract that states that if certain changes 
in assignments are made, including the 
change of the home terminal between 
changes of timetable, engineers affected may 
choose another assignment at their home 
terminal when the change is made. 

The contention of the employees was. 
not sustained. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 242 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 212 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

that: 
c (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract 1S a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
PROC CNT TLDS yee eee ieee 1 $112,965.00 
Defence Production ............ SRST IE 97 391,550.00 
eR Cee ee tsa GE RR ccc ani sh 9 225,049.86 
(LEI G NERO oA napa ele PONE TER AED REE Teer eee 2 1,342.50 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and _ is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. ; 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $24,663.31 was collected from 15 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 724 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving at plant site. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, *landscaping repairs. Gagetown NB: 
L P Cogswell, seed treatment in Neighbourhood 4 (Job 67/54). Montreal Que: Beaver 
Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving & sodding, Benny Farm; Beaver Asphalt Paving 
Co Ltd, *asphalt paving & sodding, Villeray Terrace. Waterloo Ont: Imperial Paving 
Co Ltd, *reconstruction of parking areas in HECL Project. Windsor Ont: John Papp, 
exterior painting of 301 housing units, Project 12/46. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay 
Decorating Co, *exterior painting of houses. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Bliss Bros, *supply of 
additional material to complete flood control. Leduc Alta: Henry Rosenfeld, *exterior 
painting of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Georges Deschenes, additions & alterations to Bersimis 
Indian day school. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Ruscito Demolition Reg’d, demoli- 
tion of bldgs, Caughnawaga Indian day school. Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Potvin 
& Bouchard Inc, construction of storage facilities, etc, Pointe Bleue IRS. St Regis Indian 
Agency Que: R Bourbannais, repairs & alterations to staff residence, St Regis Village. 
Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: Georges Vigneault, exterior & interior painting, Seven 
Islands IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, installation of water 
supply system, Guy residential school. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Lundmark Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations & repairs, Crowfoot IRS; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, general repairs, Old Sun IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Roy Construction, 
replacement of concrete basement floors, plumbing pipes & miscellaneous work, St Mary’s 
Blood (RC) IRS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Martin Overguard, construction of 
dam, Assumption IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: R B Construction Ltd, construction 
of prefabricated two-classroom Indian day school, Sampson Reserve. Lesser Slave Lake 
Indian Agency Alta: R Cunningham Construction, construction of outdoor privies, Stur- 
geon Lake Indian Reserve. Stony Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Muttart Homes (Edmonton) 
Ltd, construction of prefabricated staff residence at Eden Valley day school, Eden Valley 
Reserve. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Ralph Meachem, construction of two Indian 
houses, East Moberly Lake Indian Reserve, Giebelhaus Building Supplies Ltd, construction 
of two welfare houses, Fort Nelson Indian Reserve. New Westminster Indian Agency BC: 
J G Bakker, construction of seven houses, Chehalis, Tzeachten, Seabird Island, Soowahlie, 
Langley, Sumas, Skawchlook Reserves. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Delphis Cote Ltd, replacement of roof deck, built-up roofing & 
metal flashing, cantilever hangar No H-10, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Tasco Sheet 
Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of Bldg S-24, HMCS Stadacona. Moncton N B: 
Bernard Gagne Co Ltd, construction of water supply system, HMCS Coverdale; Horton 
Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of steel water storage tank, HMCS Coverdale. 
Longueuil Que: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co Ltd, re-roofing of engine shop 
leanto of Bldg No 1, Crown-owned plant. Ville La Salle Que: Peacock Bros Ltd, repairs 
to runway & crane & plant alterations, Naval Engineering Test Establishment. Camp 
Borden Ont: A Stroud Ltd, additions & alterations to heating systems in various bldgs. 
Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of underground 
electrical services & extension of steam distribution system. Namao Alta: Wirtanen 
Electric Co Ltd, relocation of fire protection system, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Aldershot N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior painting of 26 bldgs. Camp Gagetown 
N B: PCO Services Lid, brush control (ground spray), various areas; Wheeler Airlines 
(1960) Ltd, brush control (air spray), training areas. Bagotville Que: J J Riverin Ltee, 
repairs to runway, RCAF Station. St Hubert Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, exterior 
painting of 98 PMQs, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co 
Ltd, reconstruction of section of Sheppard Ave, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Leslie 
Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to bldg 20, RMC. 
Trenton Ont: John Ter Haar, exterior painting of 160 PMQs, RCAF Station; Miron 
Lassing & Assoc Ltd, addition to supply bldg, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Art Gaudreau 
Ltd & Rene Robitaille, exterior painting of 218 PMQs, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading, seeding, sodding & reshaping, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, renovations & improvements 
to portion of bldg No 8 utilized as station dairy, RCAF Station. Torbay Nfld: Clem 
Tremblett, interior painting of Barrack Block No 43 with fire retardant paint, RCAF 
Station. Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, laying of hardwood floor 
in Bldg 16 (Drill Hall), RCAF Station; Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, re-roofing of 
five station bldgs, RCAF Station; Forbes & Sloat Ltd, replacement of hangar floor & 
aprons in four hangars, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting 
Ltd, asphalting old concrete button No 31, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Construction 
Equipment Co Ltd, repairs to crane, Jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Campbell 
& Mclssac, cribwork replacement at 40 Ton Marine Railway, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Chatham N B: Byron H MacDonald, interior decorating of barrack blocks, RCAF 
Station. St Margaret’s N B: Wm J Kerr Ltd, excavating, backfilling, grading, paving. etc, 
for parking lots, entrances & walks, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Pavage Metropolitain 
Inc, grading & paving of roadway & parking area, Grand Allee Armoury. St Hubert Que: 
Bucci Flooring Co, supply & installation of vinyl asbestos tiles, RCAF Station; Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, construction of chain link fence, RCAF Station; Planned 
Renovators Ltd, interior repainting of Hangar No 8, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: 
Richelieu Paving Ltd, installation of reinforced concrete retaining walls at culvert ends, 
RCAF Station; J Albert Morin, replacement of built-up roof, RCAF Station. Camp Borden 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs A-74 & A-75, 
RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: Wm Kuypers, repairs to foundation walls, waterproofing 
masonry walls & repainting of trim flashing, No 26 COD. Downsview Ont: Weatherproofing 
Ltd, replacement of pipe sleeves in inlet entrances to manholes, RCAF Station. Hagersville 
Ont: Black Top Paving Co, repairing asphalt roads & parking areas, Military Camp. 
Kenora Ont: Acme Heating Co Ltd, conversion of heating units & hot water units from 
coal fired units to natural gas, Armouries. Kingston Ont: Roelofson Elevator Co, supply & 
installation of replacement dumb waiter, Officers’ Mess kitchen, “C” Block, Fort Fron- 
tenac; Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, repairing plaster & repainting of seven 
bldgs, RMC. London Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, painting interior & exterior of 
various bldgs, No 27 COD & 204 Base Workshop (RCEME), Highbury Ave. Orleans Que: 
Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, repair of roads, ADE “A” Section, Proving Grounds. 
Camp Petawawa Ont: Edward Biederman, interior repainting of 25 PMQs. Uplands Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of parking lot, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man: Nationwide Food Service Ltd, catering. Shilo Man: Crane Bros, exterior 
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painting of 24 bldgs at Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: FPurnasman Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of metal eavestroughing, downspouts, etc, on PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Atcher Service Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of combined gas-oil burner in each 
low pressure steam boiler in Armoury. North Battleford Sask: A E Robertson & Co Ltd, 
installation of terrazzo floor in Drill Hall & front entrance hallway of Armoury. Regina 
Sask: Staseson Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of DND central heating plant, 
Winnipeg St & 6th Ave; N B Roantree Co Ltd, installation of combined gas-oil burner in 
low pressure steam boilers, Armoury. Calgary Alta: Nick Corradette, construction of two 
concrete block troop shelters, Camp Sarcee. Belmont Park B C: Byron T Leigh, supply & 
installation of weatherstripping, PMQs. Boundary Bay B C: Continental Painters & 
Decorators, exterior painting, Vancouver Wireless Station. Vancouver B C: Marine Roofing 
& Sheet Metal Co Ltd, roofing bldg No 3, Lynn Creek. Vedder Crossing B C: Scotland & 
Adamson, surface treatment & patching of asphalt roads. 


Department of Fisheries 


Meteghan River N S: A F Theriault & Son Ltd, *construction of wooden patrol 
vessel for service in Nfld. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of staff house, Joyceville Institution. 


National Harbours Board 


Vancouver B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, reclamation of water- 
lot fronting wet meadows—Mission No 1, Indian Reserve. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Great Whale River Que: Argon Welding Industries Ltd, supply & erection of POL 
storage tank. London Ont: Moore Air Equipment Ltd, suppity & assembling of fish reduc- 
tion plant for use in Mackenzie District, NWT. Churchill Man: Sabanski Construction 
Ltd, supply & spreading of fill. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Patrick Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of limited winter water system & improvements to existing water 
system. Wood Buffalo Park Alta: Vernon E Sandy Contractors Ltd, clearing, burning & 
grubbing on Pine Lake, Peace Point Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Lewisporte Nfld: Universal Constructors & Engineers Ltd, construction of railway 
wharf & shed. St Phillips Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater—wharf repairs. 
Beach Point P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of concrete surface on landing 
& wharf. Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, 
paving Mile 15 to 21 & Mile 22.5 to 33.5, Cabot Trail. East Port Le Hebert N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, ice pier repairs. Halifax N S: Cambrian Construction Ltd, alterations & 
additions to federal bldg. Little Harbour (L’Ardoise) N S: Stanley Reid, breakwater repairs. 
Osbourne N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. Sydney N S: Universal Con- 
structors & Engineers Ltd, improvements to wharf. Cocagne Church N B: Leo LeBlanc, 
wharf repairs. Richibucto Cape N B: Leo LeBlanc, demolition of breakwater. Baie St Paul 
Que: Romeo Harvey, construction of protection wall. Bonaventure Que: Eugene Beaulieu, 
wharf repairs. Bonaventure East (Cullen’s Brook) Que: J P Boileau, construction of 
protection works. Grand Metis Que: Joseph H Fortin, wharf repairs. La Tabatiere Que: 
Landry Construction Inc, shed.extension. Lauzon Que: Concrete Repairs & Waterproofing 
Co Ltd, repairs to guide piers (Champlain Dry Dock). Matane Que: McMullen & Gagnon 
Inc, wharf repairs. Matapedia Que: J P Boileau, construction of concrete wall. Montreal 
Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, alterations & installation of electronic mail sorters, 
Postal Terminal. Natashquan Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, wharf repairs. Newport 
(Riviere des Ilots) Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Petite Riviere au Renard 
Que: Eloie Boulay, reconstruction of wall. Portneuf Que: Lucien Gauthier, construction 
of retaining wall. Riviere au Tonnerre Que: Manik Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
St Andre de Kamouraska Que: Leo Gendron, wharf repairs. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Les 
Entreprises BCD Ltee, wharf improvements. St Charles sur Richelieu Que: Entreprises 
Paul Brodeur Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Michel des Saints Que: P E Martel, 
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construction of tourist wharf. Ste Petronille Que: Hermenegilde Emond, construction of 
protection wall. Arnprior Ont: M J Sulphur & Son Ltd, repair & re-roofing of various 
bldgs, Civil Defence College. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of Postal Terminal 
bldg. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of one double residence 
& one detached 4-bedroom house. Morrisburg Ont: Keene Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
construction. Ottawa Ont: Landino Zuccarini, alterations to Engineering Research Labora- 
tories, CEF; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, alterations to cold water mains, Rideau 
Hall; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations & related work in certain areas 
throughout West Block, Parliament Hill; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general repairs 
to copper clad roof surfaces, Langevin Block, Wellington St; Shore & Horwitz Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of total body monitor wing for radiation protection bldg, Depart- 
ment of National Health & Welfare; Thos P Crawford, general repairs to roof surfaces, 
Centre Block, Parliament Hill; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, alterations to certain 
areas of Garland Bldg, Queen St; J G Bisson Construction & Engineering Ltee, alterations 
to Hunter Bldg; Sanco Ltd, cleaning interior of Insurance Bldg, Riverside Drive. Pelee 
Island Ont: Reiger Bros Construction Ltd, construction of steel sheet piling protection at 
west end of wharf. Fort Prince of Wales (Churchill) Man: Lacey Construction Ltd, 
excavation of channel. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, repairs to stone work, 
new Post Office bldg. St Phillips Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of six classroom 
school, Pelly Agency. Banff National Park Alta: General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, 
reconstruction of Banff Ave, Banff Townsite; W & G Grant Construction Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts, sub-base & base course, Mile 67.7 to Mile 74 & Nigel Creek Bridge, Mile 68.8, 
Banff-Jasper Highway. Calgary Alta: H N McKay & Co Ltd, alterations to fourth floor of 
Northern Electric bldg for Department of Agriculture. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: 
R B Construction Ltd, construction of three bedroom staff unit for Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Samson Reserve. Magrath Alta: R Osterberg, construction 
of Post Office bldg. Bonson Road B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf 
& float renewal. Duncan B C: Cowichan Construction Ltd, alterations to old federal bldg. 
Gibson’s Landing B C: Evans, Colman & Evans Ltd, breakwater improvements. Port Hardy 
& Sointula B C: D CD Pile Driving, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: Coronation Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg; Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 
RCMP Fairmont Barracks. Fort Providence to Frank Channel N W T: Dales Construction 
Co Ltd, gravel surfacing. Development Road. Fort Smith N W T: St Laurent Construction 
Ltd, construction of houses & RCMP hangar alterations. Inuvik N W T: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of federal housing & maintenance workshop & installation of 
sprinklers for heated warehouse. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, ground water 
control for Indian residential hostels. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wage Clause 


St Lawrence Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. McAdam N B: John L Simms 
& Sons Ltd, roof repairs, federal bldg. Saint John N B: Frank E Wedmore, alterations 
to Customs Bldg. Amos Que: La Societe D’Entreprise General Ltd, installation of addi- 
tional lock boxes, federal bldg. La Tuque Que: Sylvio Beland, dredging. Lorrainville Que: 
Joliette & Mercier, construction of fence, federal bldg. St Emile de Montcalm Que: 
Provost Construction Ltee, dredging, Lac des Iles. St Felicien Que: Dufour & Dufour, 
alterations to federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Boiler Works, heating repairs, federal 
bldg. Kincardine Ont: Kenneth Petrie, heating repairs, federal bldg. London Ont: Toten 
Construction Co, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Aerodyne Ltd, installation of 
air-conditioning system in Blackburn Bldg; Louis G Fortin, supply & installation of 
partitions in Geological Bldg; R A Bingham & Sons, general repairs, 556 Booth St; Louis 
G Fortin, electrical repairs, 555 Booth St; The B Phillips Co Ltd, exterior repairs, 555 
Booth St; Century Bldg Service, construction of platforms, Veterans’ Memorial Bldg; 
R R Construction, construction of canopy, Veterans’ Memorial Bldg; Canadian Refrac- 
tories Construction Ltd, modification of heating boilers, Jackson Bldg; Leo Lariviere, 
supply & installation of partitions, Jackson Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general 
alterations to 35 George St; Overhead Door Co of Ottawa Ltd, supply & installation 
of overhead doors, Tunneys’ Park garage; Thompson Bros, supply & installation of air 
conditioners, Archives record storage; A P Green Firebrick Co Ltd, boiler repairs, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St; R A Bingham & Sons, general alterations to “B” Bldg, Cartier 
Square; Oak Construction Co Ltd, general alterations to No 2 Temporary Bldg; Lord & 
Burnham Co Ltd, repairs to greenhouses, CEF. Peterborough Ont: Selwyn Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of mail receiver, federal bldg. Port Stanley Ont: Ontario Marine & 
Dredging Ltd, dredging. Rondeau (Erieau) Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
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Elkhorn Man: Minnedosa Plumbing & Heating, heating repairs, federal bldg. Winnipeg 
Man: G F Thompson & Son, general alterations to Theatre bldg. Regina Sask: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, stonework & repairs, federal bldg. 


Sf. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: R H Barnsley, stone paving & landscaping, locks 1, 2, 3 & guard 
gate, Welland Canal, Western District. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: Nordbec Construction Inc, clearing, stumping & grubbing for combined 
Aeradio/Marine Station (Robin Hood Bay). Moncton N B: Ashfield Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of watermains & related work, Airport. Forestville Que: Dubuc Construction 
& Paving Ltd, surface treatment to existing runway & taxiway, Airport. La Malbaie Que: 
The Mitis Construction Co Ltd, construction of airport. Perroquet Island Que: Verreault 
Navigation Inc, construction of fog alarm & radio beacon bldg & demolition of existing fog 
alarm bldg. Sherbrooke Que: Eugene Marcoux Inc, construction of VHF Omni-range bldg 
& related work. Armstrong Ont: S E Oslund Construction Co Ltd, re-roofing the ex-RCAF 
hangar, Airport. Kenora Ont: Heath Construction Ltd, construction of three double staff 
dwellings, one single staff dwelling & related work. Malton Ont: The Dufferin Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete taxiways & gravel roadways to new hangar area, Airport; 
Standard Paving & Materials Ltd, construction of runway, aircraft parking apron & 
related taxiways, Toronto Airport; E N Lanigan, relocation of remote transmitter site. 
Ottawa Ont: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering 
Ltd, installation of street & car park light, Airport. Red Lake Ont: Wm Shewchuk, 
additional development, Airport. Timmins Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of low 
intensity lights to Runway 21. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, 
improvements to streets & roads, Airport. Davin Sask: Bird Construction Co Lid, con- 
struction of non-directional beacon bldg. Regina Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete duct work, Air Terminal Bldg. Barchane Alta: McConnell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg & related work for 
Edmonton related airports. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
airport lighting facilities, Airport. Abbotsford B C: Jos Tavender, flightway clearing, 
approach runway, 06. Comox B C: Hume & Rumble, installation of taxiway lighting 


facilities. Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, additional 
development, Airport. 





Canada’s gross national product, seasonally adjusted, declined by 1.5 per cent from 
the first to the second quarter of 1960, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 


The decline, a mainly physical one as prices were substantially unchanged, is the 
first interruption in the upward course of the country’s economy since the first quarter of 
1957. 


Main causes for the reversal were found in a decline (about 8 per cent seasonally 
adjusted) in exports of goods and services; reduced domestic demand created by lower 
spending on new housing, industrial plant and equipment; and a $300 million contraction 
of business inventories. 


In a broader perspective, value of gross national product for the first half of 1960 
was 3.2 per cent higher than the same period in 1959, but with prices up 1.8 per cent, 
this reflects a physical volume increase of only 1.4 per cent. 


Second quarter comparisons for 1959 and 1960 show value up 0.7 per cent and 
volume down 1.0 per cent. The first quarter comparisons were 6.0 per cent and 4.1 
per cent respectively. 

Labour income remained steady, with advances in the services sector offsetting 


declines in the major goods-producing industries, but personal income showed a fractional 
over-all reduction of 0.5 per cent. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, September 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose to 128.4 at the beginning of 
September, 0.4 per cent above the August 
index of 127.9. Last year’s September index 
was 127.1.* 


The increase was largely seasonal. The 
food index showed the largest gain, of 1.3 
per cent; the other four component indexes 
registered only fractional changes. 


Thestood index,~at §23.3, was «1.3. per 
cent above the August index of 121.7 and 
Ul per 'cent ‘above the September’ 1959 
index of 122.4. Egg prices increased by 
15 per cent over the month to 65c. a dozen, 
about average for this month in previous 
years. Higher prices were also reported for 
fats, oranges, some beef cuts, bacon and 
canned salmon. Prices for most fresh fruits 
and vegetables moved lower; decreases for 
tomatoes, potatoes and apples were appre- 
ciable. 


The shelter index rose 0.1 per cent from 
144.0 to 144.2; both the rent and home- 
ownership components contributed to the 
increase. 


The clothing index increased 0.2 per 
cent, from 110.3 to 110.5, as a result of 
scattered and minor price increases in men’s 
wear as well as in some items of women’s 
wear and footwear that moved up from 
sales levels of previous months. 

The household operation index edged up 
0.2 per cent from 123.1 to 123.3, reflecting 
price changes for furniture and floor cover- 
ings up from earlier sales levels, and price 
increases for coal and some utensils and 
household equipment. Most household sup- 
plies were somewhat lower but laundry 
rates were higher. 

The other commodities and services index 
declined 0.1 per cent, from 137.7 to 137.6, 
as a result of seasonally lower prices on 
1960 model cars, which more than counter- 
balanced price increases for tires, automo- 
bile repairs, lubrication and batteries. Lower 
prices occurred for brake relining and, with 
local price wars in several cities, gasoline 
prices also decreased. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Septem- 
ber 1959) were: food 122.4, shelter 142.0, 
clothing 109.8, household operation 123.1, 
and other commodities and services 135.2. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
July and August.t Increases ranged from 
0.1 per cent in Ottawa to 0.6 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina, Edmonton-Calgary and 
Vancouver. The St. John’s index declined 
0.3 per cent. 

Food indexes followed similar patterns 
to those shown in the total indexes: higher 
in all cities except St. John’s. Increases 
ranged from 0.4 per cent in Halifax to 2.7 
per cent in Vancouver. The St. John’s food 
index declined 1.0 per cent. 

Shelter indexes showed mixed results; 
three city indexes were higher, two lower 
and five unchanged. Clothing indexes were 
up fractionally in three cities, unchanged 
in four cities and down in the three remain- 
ing cities. Household operation indexes also 
showed mixed results: four city indexes 
declined, two were unchanged and four were 
at higher levels. Other commodities and 
services indexes decreased in three cities, 
increased in four cities and were unchanged 
in the remaining three regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were as 
follows: Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 124.8; 
Vancouver +0.8 to 128.3; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +0.7 to 124.3; Saint John +0.4 to 
129.0; Winnipeg +0.4 to 125.8; Halifax 
+0.3 to 126.7; Montreal +0.3 to 127.5; 
Toronto +0.2 to 130.3; Ottawa +0.1 to 
128.3; St. John’s —0.4 to 116.1*. 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in August stood at 230.2, 
down 0.9 per cent from 232.2 in July and 
0.3 per cent from 231.0 in August last year. 
Six of the eight major group indexes de- 
clined from a month earlier, and the remain- 
ing two were unchanged. 

Sharply lower prices for potatoes, com- 
bined with lesser decreases for grains, raw 
rubber, dried fruit, and onions were mainly 
responsible for a 1.8-per-cent drop in the 
vegetable products group index to 201.0 
from 204.7. The wood products group index 
declined 1.6 per cent to 301.4 from 306.3, 
the textile products group index fell 0.7 per 
cent to 228.9 from 230.6, the non-ferrous 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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metals group index decreased to 178.9 from mid-December to mid-January periods. The 

179.7, the animal products group index to index now stands 1.4 per cent higher than 

250.0 from 250.5, and the non-metallic the 124.8 at mid-August 1959. 

minerals group index to 184.4 from 184.5. In the most recent month, seasonal price 
The iron products group index was un- reductions in fresh fruits and vegetables and 

changed at 255.5 and the chemical products declines in the prices of 1960 automobiles 


group index at 188.2. as 1961 model time drew near were counter- 
; balanced by price increases for virtually all 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1960 other goods and services. 


The United States consumer price index Fig Ne 
(1947-49=100) held steady at 126.6—its U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1960 


record high—between mid-July and mid- The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
August. It was the first month since January (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose for the second 
that the index did not rise. successive month between mid-June and 


In the preceding 12 months, the index mid-July, advancing 0.2 points from 110.9 
has risen in every month except in the mid- to 111.1. The index at mid-July 1959 was 
November to mid-December and in the 109.0. 


a 


Average outlay for fringe benefits in 1959 by 100 companies with a total of 
490,967 employees was 22.2 per cent of payroll—$1,036 per employee, it was found in a 
survey by Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., Toronto. 

The 100 firms surveyed provide a reasonably representative cross-section of Canadian 
industry, both manufacturing and non-manufacturing. 

Four major types of fringe benefit—paid vacations, paid holidays, pension plans 
and welfare plans—were in effect in nearly all of the 100 companies. Paid rest periods 
and coffee breaks were reported by 70 companies. 

Average outlay for vacation pay was 4.1 per cent of payroll; for pension plan 
contributions, 3.6 per cent of payroll. 

Average fringe benefit outlay by industry ranged from 16.5 per cent of payroll in 
textile mills to 26.6 per cent in food, beverages and tobacco companies. 

Results of the survey were published last month in a 58-page book, Fringe Benefit 
Costs in Canada, 1959, available from Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., 
85 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ont., at $10 a copy. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 144 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Annual Report, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Rrinteryel9G0:Vep:.29. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960% Pp.’ 27: 


3. CANADA CounciL. Third Annual Re- 
port to March 31, 1960. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 
oie 


4, EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. Ac- 
tivities for the Year 1958-59. Paris, Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-operation 
[1960] Pp. 74. 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, 1959. Pp. 120. 

On November 20, 1959 the Ministry reverted 
to its original title after having been known 
as the Ministry o fLabour and National Serv- 
ice for over twenty years. 

6. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
BoarD. Report for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 60. 


7. NEW YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LaBor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1959. Albany, 1960. Pp. 67. 


8. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Fortieth Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1959. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 119. 


9. U.S. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BoarD. Twenty-fourth Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1959. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 188. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following three broadcasts were pre- 
pared by the Federal Department of Labour 
in Ottawa in 1960. 


10. Don’t Burn our Forests! Pp. 4. 


A talk prepared from information supplied 
by the Federal Forestry Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources in 
Ottawa for Forest Conservation Week. 


11. No Better and No Worse. A Sketch 
on Anti-Discrimination. Pp. 8. 

“A play about racial and religious tolerance 
in a Canadian community.” 

12. Progress in Rehabilitation; a Report 
on the Ninth Meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. Pp. 4. 


Congresses and Conventions 


13. CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of 42nd Annual General 
Meeting, January 23-27, 1960, Calgary, Alta. 
Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 203. 


14. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting, Washington, December 
28-29, 1959. Edited by David B. Johnson. 
Madison, 1960. Pp. 210. 


Contents: Memorial Session to the Late 
Selig Perlman and Sumner Slichter. The In- 
cidence of Persistent Unemployment. Health 
Plans in Collective Bargaining: Responsibilities 
of Management and Labor for Medical Care. 
Improving the Unemployment Insurance Sys- 
tem. The Economics of the Minimum Wage. 
Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict. Union 
Policies and Industrial Management. 

15. SASKATCHEWAN CIVIL SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-seventh Annual Convention held in 
Regina, Sask., May 18, 19 and 20, 1960. 
Regina, 1960. Pp. 113. 


Industrial Relations 


-16. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AS- 
SOCIATION. Employment Relations Research, 
a Summary and Appraisal. Editors: Herbert 
G. Heneman [and others] New York, Har- 
per, c1960. Pp. 226. 

Contents: The Labor Force and Labor Mar- 
kets, by Herbert S. Parnes. Selection and 
Placement—the Past Ten Years, by George W. 
England and Donald G. Paterson. Employee 
and Executive Compensation, by David W. 
Belcher. Public Policy and Dispute Settlement, 
by Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert N. Northrup. 
History and Theory of the Labor Movement, 
by David Dolnick. Technological Change and 
Industrial Relations, by George P. Shultz and 
Arnold Weber. 

17. KNOWLES, WILLIAM Henry. Trade 
Union Development and Industrial Rela- 
tions in the British West Indies. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. 


214. 

Examines the social, economic, and _poli- 
tical background of the labour movement of 
the British West Indies. 


18. MICHIGAN. STATE UNIVER-ITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, EAST 
LANSING. LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CENTER. Practical Arbitration. Fifth Annual 
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Joint Industrial Relations Conference for 
Lawyers, Arbitrators and Union and Man- 
agement Representatives, March 30-31, 1959, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University. 
Edited by Daniel H. Kruger. East Lansing, 
Ieee here Uheree 

Conference sponsored by the Section of 
Labor Relations Law, State Bar of Michigan, 
the Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
Michigan State University, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 
gan—Wayne State University in cooperation 


with: American Arbitration Association [and 
others]. 


Topics discussed: Current Arbitration Trends: 
a Critique. Current Arbitration Trends: the 
Arbitrators’ Viewpoint. Demonstration Arbi- 
tration. How to convince an Arbitrator. 


Labour Organization 


19. CAMERON, JAMES CARRUTHERS. The 
Status of Trade Unions in Canada [by] 
J. C. Cameron and F. J. L. Young. Kingston, 
Dept. of Industrial Relations, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 169. 

Examines labour legislation as it relates 
to the growth of labour unions in Canada. 

20. U.S. BuREAU OF LABorR STATISTICS. 
Union Security and Checkoff Provisions in 
Major Union Contracts, 1958-59. Washing- 
eas GPO, 1960. Pp. 16. 

. Deals with the prevalence of different 
types of union security and checkoff provisions 
in major collective bargaining agreements.” 


Information based on 1,631 agreements cover- 
ing about 74 million workers. 


Labouring Classes 


21. CLay, Hitary M. The Older Worker 
and his Job. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 20. 
Briefly outlines some of the findings of 


recent research into the effetcs of physical and 
mental changes on older workers. 


22. Cox, ARCHIBALD. Law and the Na- 
tional Labor Policy. Los Angeles, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia [c1960] Pp. 111. 


Contains five lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, in November 
and December, 1959. 

Contents: The Evolution of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Law. Public Policy toward 
Union Organization. The Role of Public Policy 
in the Negotiation of Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. The Role of Law in the Adminis- 
tration of Labor Agreements. The Public In- 
terest in Internal Union Affairs. 


23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Vo- 
cational Training. Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 103. 

At head of title: Report 7 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 45th session, 1961. 

Gives a brief description of the main features 
and trends in vocational training in the world 
today. Includes a draft text and explanatory 
notes of a Recommendation to be commented 
on by member governments. 
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24. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
FERENCE ON THE EFFECT ON WORKING CON- 
DITIONS OF THE USE OF MICRO-MEASURE- 
MENT AND PREDETERMINED-TIMES METHODS, 
DORTMUND, GERMANY, 1959. Final report, 
by R. J. Jouffret and F. Hauser. EPA Pro- 
ject 6/05. Paris, OEEC, 1960. Pp. 96. 


Conference held October 27-30, 1959. Out- 
lines the development of the use of Methods- 
Time Measurement and Work-Factor methods 
in European industries; analyzes the reasons 
for this development; describes how these 
methods affect the workers, and discusses some 
problems which the unions and employers have 
to solve. 


25. NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON REHABILITA- 
TION AND LABOR HEALTH SERVICES, ATLAN- 
Tic City, 1959. Rehabilitation and Labor 
Health Services: Guidelines for Action; a 
Report. Washington, 1960. Pp. 77. 

Sponsored with a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

26. Upy, STANLEY H. Organization of 
Work; a Comparative Analysis of Produc- 
tion among Nonindustrial Peoples. New 
Haven, HRAF Press, 1959. Pp. 182. 

“* ...A comparative study of the various 
ways in which different kinds of work are 
organized among nonindustrial peoples in the 
production of material goods.” 

27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Bri- 
tain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Sweden. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 40. 


Deals with programs for aiding unemployed 
workers in labour surplus areas in four Euro- 
pean countries. 


Management 


28. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Corpor- 
ate Management Conference, Montreal, 
1960. Toronto, 1960. Pp. 52. 

Contents: Federal and Provincial Corpora- 
tion Taxes in Perspective, by Harvey Perry. 
Valuing Inventories for Tax Purposes, by 
George P. Keeping. Making the Most of your 
Losses, by Campbell W. Leach. Deferred Com- 
pensation for Executives, by G. T. Tamaki. 

29. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. High-Level Manpower 
in’ Overseas Subsidiaries; Experience in 
Brazil and Mexico, by John C. Shearer. 
Princeton, 1960. Pp. 161. 

An examination of management personnel in 


subsidiaries of 23 companies in Mexico and 
Brazil. 


Office Management 


30. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS SERVICE. Man- 
ual on Filing Services. Rev. ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 64. 


Deals with the organization of Registry 
and Filing units; classification of material; 
initial processing of material; issuing and con- 
trolling of files; and, retention and disposal of 
material. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Adjustments to the Introduction of Office 
Automation. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
86. 


“A study of some implications of the instal- 
lation of electronic data processing in 20 offices 
in private industry, with special reference 
to older workers.” 


Women—Employment 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment and Conditions of Work of Nur- 
ses. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 176. 

Based on information received from organi- 
zations in 56 countries or territories. 

33. U.S. WOMEN’s BuREAU. Maternity 
Benefit Provisions for Employed Women. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 50. 

Describes maternity benefits through health 
and insurance programs provided under volun- 
tary plans or through legislative action. 

34. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Minimum 
Wage and the Woman Worker. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 16. 

“This booklet...tells briefly...how and 
why State minimum-wage laws come about, 
how they operate, and of their impact on the 
worker, the employer, and the community.” 

35. U.S. WoMEN’s BUREAU. Part-Time 
Employment for Women. Washington, GPO, 
TAU ee eae 

Provides information about the age and 
marital status of women who work part time; 
some reasons why they work part time; and, 
where they find part-time jobs. Concludes 


with suggestions to women seeking part-time 
jobs. 


Women—Employment—Conferences 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
ditions and Problems of Women Working 
in Agriculture. Working paper on Item no. 
CMFENeVAR 959. bp. 55; 

At head of title: PCWW/1959/1I/2/D.1. In- 
ternational Labour Organization. Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women Work- 
ers, Geneva, October 1959. 

37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Fu- 
ture Programme as regards Women Work- 
ers. Working paper on Item no. 4. Geneva, 
TOS 9 BPO: 

At head of title: PCWW/1959/1I/4/D.1. In- 
ternational Labour Organization. Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women Work- 
ers. Geneva, October 1959. 

38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
cent Trends in Women Workers’ Opportuni- 
ties and Needs. Working paper on Item 
nos iereneva, 1959. Pp, 70; 

At head of title: PCWW/1959/I/1/D.1. In- 
ternational Labour Organization. Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women Work- 
ers. Geneva, October 1959. 

39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Wo- 
men’s Wages. Working paper on Item no. 
SGeneva, 1959. Ppael ti; 


At head of title: PCWW/1959/1/3/D.1. In- 
ternational Labour Organization. Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women Work- 
ers. Geneva, October 1959. 

40. MEETING OF CONSULTANTS ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF WOMEN WORKERS, GENEVA, 
1959. Report. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 28. 


At head of title: PCWW/1959/I/1/D.1. In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 


Miscellaneous 


41. BELLAN, RUBEN C. Principles of Eco- 
nomics and the Canadian Economy. 
Toronto, McGraw Hill, 1960. Pp. 540. 


Intended as a text book with examples drawn 
from Canadian experience and conditions. 


42. CARR-SAUNDERS, (SIR) ALEXANDER 
Morris. A Survey of Social Conditions in 
England and Wales as illustrated by Statis- 
tics, by A. M. Carr-Saunders, D. Caradog 
Jones and C. A. Moser. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; 1958. Pp. 302. 

Partial Contents: Age, Sex, and Marriage. 
Births, Deaths, and Migration. Households and 
Housing. Education. Entry into Employment. 
Industrial Distribution. Distribution by Occu- 
pation, Industrial Status, and Social Class. 
Protective Associations. Personal Income. Per- 


sonal Expenditure. Social Security. Health. Use 
of Leisure Time. Religion. Crime. 


43. FRONTIER COLLEGE. The Frontier Col- 
lege; Report of Special Committee of the 
Board of Governors, March 1960. Toronto, 
1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

Reviews the work of Frontier College from 
1900 to 1960, outlines its future program and 
suggests ways for achieving it. 


44, GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION, REFERENCE DIVISION. Social 
Services in Britain. London, HMSO, 1960. 
Pp aol. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Economic Growth in the 1960's: 
Prerequisites; Potentials; Problems. Pre- 
pared for the 44th Annual Meeting, May 
19, 20, 1960. New York,’ 1960. Pp. 33. 


46. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
A Study of Scientific and Technical Man- 
power; a Program of Collection, Tabulation, 
and Analysis of Data of the National Science 
Foundation. A Report prepared pursuant 
to a Committee Resolution, Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Eighty-sixth Congress, Ses- 
ond Session. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
(ae 

At head of title: Committee print. Describes 
briefly ‘“...the content and uses of scientific 
manpower information, the ways in which it 
is collected, and the principal collection pro- 
grams.” Also describes the present National 
Science Foundation programs, and a proposed 
program to be developed over the next few 
years. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 



























































| 
POEL. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.Ct 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes...Ga.e os eee ee eee 6, 592 LS 461 1, 852 2,401 1,160 593 
DNga( nha. Fo oe cctoeo dee aasoepe oe 828 « 68 169 219 331 39 
INon=Aentcul pure leer ne eee ee 5,764 123 393 1, 683 2,182 829 554 

Mates’... oases. hagas eae eee. eee 4,932 106 357 1,397 1,756 872 444 
Aoriculturals ees cea eee ee ee 753 * 65 197 299 32 
INon=Aericuliturclee 9) ener ae 4,179 104 292 1, 239 1,559 573 412 

Females.) 85h aia Ot nace eet te 1, 660 19 104 455 645 288 149 
A criculturaite = eee ee ee 75 a * 11 22 32 * 
INon=Aoricnltire | eee en eee 1,585 19 101 444 623 256 142 

ALISA GOS aS Oe ree eee erate ae oe eee 6, 592 125 461 1, 852 2,401 1,160 593 
1410 Vests. nas ee ee 810 16 64 264 259 147 60 
202-24 VeRTS®. she aay. et tea Anes eee 825 21 60 272 267 139 66 
2044 VEATS erent i ieee 2,922 56 179 813 1,102 500 te 
4564 svearse.eh.: of eileen ee. Oe 1,811 30 136 455 688 326 176 
Gd years andsovierse. 9.2 aes dane eee 224 * 22 48 85 48 19 

Persons with Jobs 

INN SEMAN PAROS unk oo oo bc Sonewc ubuabeee 6, 281 Wil 439 1, BNL 2,302 et 32 554 
IMSICS Tee eee te cee te 4,672 98 337 1,302 1,673 850 412 
Hemialeses sa... Se. ae 1,609 19 102 435 629 282 142 
ZN OTICULGUTa ae ere eee ee 820 = 67 167 216 329 39 
Non=Aicricultural seen ene eee 5, 461 115 372 1570 2,086 803 515 

Pad *Workerstetis ete et ee ne eee 5, 029 94 340 1, 434 1,939 754 468 
Malegsi's Meas) 3: Sele e eas aa tee 3,601 77 251 1,045 1, 368 520 340 
Pemales: 5. ateae: cee ee ee ee eee: 1, 428 17 89 389 571 234 128 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both Sexes. eso eee ee 311 - 22 115 99 28 39 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Bothy Sexes 2n.5. ek eee Be eee ee 5,214 151 450 1,491 11 7A 860 507 
Mia leg ieee eee a rN ee 952 39 90 254 297 156 116 
Femalesce. sete oe eee 4,262 112 360 UPR Y 1, 458 704 391 





* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in any 
comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 23, 1960 June 18, 1960 ‘ July 18, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) Work(') Work(!) 
RO taleloo loin Oy loli OI aameemtetre rere aera 338 313 328 312 249 235 
WithoutrObs \ieernteet os. csc ha cesta: Baal 290 300 287 228 215 
indernel cmon tees) ob cece. ct ec. care 110 — 85 — 80 — 
(=SeSirmomthsierset Blame ce oc de ore ctor: 102 — 91 —- 71 — 
Ae HyMVOULOS See ee 4 ok Soar kioe hen one 42 — 62 _ 33 == 
Vi PAToate\ati els 5, . ak ae eee aa Se ee 38 a 44 -— 27 — 
13=— I SiMON bMS sme ea, steboomtenkeicee = — * a * 
OSs Ye Whee RTS, RRS yy OR Ree 10 —— 11 -- abil —= 
Ni orrd ERS 0 0: Aes eee Ea Bee eeepc me aes CPi Petia TR aan 27 23 28 25 | 20 
U1 It Bel a0 bic leericeh me ve i eae A GR Ae * = 3 = “ * 
HOA OUNS arrears tenis RRIOE hc: ener ois 18 15 20 18 15 14 




















(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less 


than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Canada Males 
Total 

N.W.T 
LOSS eo tele apess erases 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 13,197 168, 868 168, 868 91, 422 
1954S Potala a eet ac 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 12, 292 154, 227 154, 227 84, 531 
O55 eo tall ect ier yatta 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
LIC Toh Wag is ie Bois Sire ea 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17, 957 17, 930 164, 857 (2) 89, 541 
NOS Tero tell Wee eer yore 5, 092 55,073 147, 097 37, 172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
ISDS otal eerie arr ceei<< 3, 268 28, 443 63, 853 15, 756 13, 531 124, 851 60, 630 
NOD) ANGE oes otsanadan oboe ae 2,163 24,816 55, 976 12,848 11,125 106, 928 51, 476 
1959 First 6 Months......... 918 12, 393 31,011 7,022 5,745 57, 089 28,299 
1960 First 6 Months........ 1,041 12,677 30, 877 7, 822 5, 624 58, 041 29,819 





(1) Total inchides 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 











TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 





Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 




















a=) 2 | 

a = ac) ae 2e5 

Ae BS = aS 80 
CS SB 3 oa ac a ie 
ey x 6 oO 8 o HS are 
a =| pea SB} se 5 Hs 2 or 
ES AS oa 5's = 50 | Sas 
van P| 5, on ® = SF aee 
aH cs ae ge 3) 5 id= 6385 
oO eet < =| Seal 2 “3 =>aan 
gs B as! gs > = op ao g 
Se = ZO 0.8 5 & 2G | 825 
Tab © HO OR oD) < Se | sa 
Its) ARON a amoae 10,021 6,339 1855: Se lSonlmlom (OGM lasaoo 879 | 26,492 
ODA wo Ua senate 9,983 6,775 1,988 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 
LO SDL Ota leer. 8,563 1, ATES: 1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 (ile || italy 
1G5GVRoOtale sees. 10,339 9,492 2,205 3,823 | 13,800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 
Oe liovalaetereree. 17,256 | 16,829 5, 254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 
MOE) WOW oaadoaooe 8,497 6, 745 1, 229 2,229 | 11,501 5,071 513 | 17,476 
LO5OMU Ota Leer eee 7,784 5,459 999 2,107 9,740 4,965 371 | 12,792 
1959 First 6 Months..| 3,462 3,021 550 1,207 5,192 2,829 212 7,478 
1960 First 6 Months..| 3,740 3,468 805 1,322 ANDO Bae al 477 8,137 











nN 

S 

5 B 

fo) cB) 

lie 

= oe) 
10,380 966 
13,011 578 
7,687 371 
12,482 435 
19,471 661 
9,388 429 
8,940 394 
5,372 212 
4,656 248 


Total Workers 


91,133 
84,376 
57, 987 
91,039 
151,511 
63 , 078 
53,551 
29,535 
30, 845 
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B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- : 

: Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation, (inalatts Totals? 
Month + Manu- Storage Construc-| Public opti pan! | Reread pees 

Bins facturing s and — Horestry, tion Utilities | T™ade paket ae 

Batont ad ment) | Income 
1955—Total....] 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 | 3,211 538 poe 
1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16, 434 
1959—Total....} 552 5,018 1,756 288 1, 463 302 2,527 | 4,821 770 GLE 
1959—June......] 46.5 429, 2 a) 8s fll Freeads ie Bi Ste a HL be oe ae I roel oo 527.4 
JVs see alae 419.0 152 10 eas as 228 |iae soak ste Cite te ema com cecck lace cee eee 1,505.5 
Ate eee 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 Gaerne a lel 195.1 | 1,515.4 
Sept 47.0 433.0 151: Saal ncdivecie 6'| eviecatenetee« Al ree ees Bel EE eel eee, Ain 1,549.6 
Oct 47.0 434.0 LEO Cel sears oss secs coll \arces sete se letra cer eee creer en eee eee 1,545.2 
INOW 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 Biel ge 77.4 661.0 | 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Decv a: 46.1 419.9 TA DEAR | Svavevstene crs ces | sic. cretesere ces) everett tee (Cm tee ee cee 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 LAO SSR asa OAS AM| ss Paes Roel s oats Mee | a ON, Te ee 1,458.7 
eb. on 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 634.7 | 1,248.3 | 204.4 | 1,461.1 
March...}| 46.7 421.2 LOS. Til edie che ON eee otal eee AER Ape | Oe | enc as 1,462.6 
April.....] 44.7 422.9 Daya Ue Lele ee Pe AIR SO NN Ph Aedes wai lt is mecca 1,486.9 
May..... 45.2 429.7 147.9 72.0 354. 7* 77.7* | 656.6*| 1,299.8*] 209.8*) 1,532.1 
June*.....| 46.8 435.5 VBO 18 Mh rocescachanscaveiiey| a -eic'a tue ee Mee | ae cas ec re Tae re eee | 1,579.9 
Jul vatee-mr eee On 430.9 LSS ear (0s Fee ea co (etree cay mlm ame tS oF 2 i oN ht Bes 09 Sale INL Sd ot 156523 
a a a ee ee ee | ee eee 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


’Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at Jul 196 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,846,952, Tables O24 sll be 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
oooeos$«“s~“~“~—~—~—~—<—S—SsSsSsSsp9s9oOo»9S)])sSoOSOSOOemwmw> >n“@SNmaDaOOO OO eee 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! . Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 

<<] Average |—————_____—_____——_| Average 

Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- | Aggregate Weekly |Wagesand 

ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 

Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 

UG Bakes Bea 0 Bt IEA TOD eae 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 

USE e les acd tats Atkcee Re ay 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 T5107 66.71 

IN iets & ounces aor eine caa 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 

AS Sts hase meta nrs HB yt crotecre 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 

LOSOS Isa aac cc eco mee: WGK 7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1D Gt 193.3 172.5 75.84 

1959 

DULY, eee ee aN fs cic ace fore 212.4 pil se 73.76 11232 194.6 171.8 75.56 

PATIOS tC Mee Mee foe cee eee: 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 17152 75.27 

Peplvembemums: cite k ane sae 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.3 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 

OCtobernaeeet ne eimai 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 owe 77.06 

121.8 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 

118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187,1 170.9 75,14 

115.1 202.2 174.9 TeSys! 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 

114.6 202.0 175.4 Thay 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 

114.2 201.5 175.4 UU 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 

114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 

118.9 209.8 175.4 75 36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 

123.0 218.2 L7G53 75.74 112.2 202.1 177.9 78.23 

121.9 217.8 WATE (Ocak 110.2 198.5 177.8 78.19 





1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Norse—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period ina month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Employment Index Numbers 








Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 























Area - === = 
June May June June May June 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Provinces 

Newiound lan Gitgyanoce beer aeickic eb alee sieeve 144.4 121.8 136.3 67.79 66.42 64.19 
Princemuc ward sland eee mereni: ee tere sere eer eee 139.6 131.8 137, 4 54.40 55.65 53, 60 
IN Givi, SCOUT a Ce fom nyc eee ae nate eines 103 4 97.4 97.9 62.94 62.21 59.62 
INKS Biahisi ha (olichas eR atk eoiio ns adie anit o oendom Sather: 107.2 99.1 104.7 62.13 61.18 59.33 
QOliebechan Meters Lake Gee ne ie eee 123.6 117.8 121.7 72.19 72.39 70.38 
Ontarions Sot ean pesos eee eer aor ore ike 119.9 124.3 78.85 78 37 76.97 
Mianitolbatee srecwecccrc oer eta crete c Be creme ean atc ahs 114.4 ‘hal 3 115.8 72,42 (le Dil (iba? 
Saskatche walle yanks: mesa hist eee cise tonal are cine 133.0 128.8 138, 4 legs 71.41 70.21 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 159.9 154.0 161.6 77,58 76.76 75.36 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............- 118.7 116.4 IAN te 83.73 82.86 80.49 

Canad 3 Ses eae eee Rh eee ee ere eee 122.8 118.9 123.5 75.67 75.36 73.71 

Urban Areas 

Str lOumrs} Pn occsmrre.cci tiga as cee toe ele soos ae ae oer 138.9 133.0 lipWiec} 55.56 54.45 Oonee 
RS (SUI\ Ch cRaen Seen ene SMP corrrch Sem Sa awe din Klas oe 89.9 85.7 89.1 76.19 76.36 67.50 
Halifane’® 22% att: Seid eee ae eee eee 118.4 11552 116.6 62.06 61.62 60.17 
Moncton: faeces. 4 ts oot eine a OE eee 98.4 97.8 101.1 60.12 60.11 57.48 
SATO DaOHTE. tas gs.veon a hooortere Obra aire Cee eee 105.9 ill. ai 96.1 62.62 60.15 57.90 
Chicoubimi—J onguieresa ae nee) sl ae ee 122.5 118.8 ie yea 91.18 86.33 89.87 
QuebeGie sector el more Reet ce teeta Ora ek eee eee = Toa anton 112.9 62.69 63.06 60.84 
Sherbrooke er cmc teen ee eee ee ee ee eee 102.4 100.5 101.0 62.27 60.85 59.30 
She wirtligane. Aectoo: ecient eae OO eerie 109.3 105.2 100.0 82.69 81:58 81.67 
THrees Rivers). coe tie ne ECE ene TLin0 Nag 123.1 69.98 68.20 68.63 
Drammondvilles o-.uc fy seca Roser eee dee anc eee 76.3 74.8 76,2 60, 07 59.99 60.07 
Montreal! docu grec te een re bie os aoe ake ae ee nee 125.8 BY i 124.9 74.23 74,53 71.83 
Otte we Lull iis 9 soc: Se cee eo See en ee 128.3 125.2 127.0 69.94 69, 49 67.99 
Kingston oso cece. Peptic ohilae sonic ores nee Gere 114.5 111.9 112.6 74,23 75.15 70.26 
Peter OlOUp li cers 1a nen esta dena keer toes eee een 97.7 98.2 104.5 83.78 83.65 81.85 
OSTA Wikii< cathe tach «5.0 hee EE seacoast ape 183.0 186.7 183.0 86.96 91.01 85.37 
TOTOMUO eee aot MeO eR: oer we BE TEN Or eya 131.0 129.9 133.0 79.32 78.76 77.55 
Hani tones cc eee eRe ERA eit aa eee 114.0 114.5 114.6 83:53 83.07 82.37 
Site at herin Os wermaryeyercea Vee heer cater ceeoiwietin me eee never 109.6 110.4 114.4 35.65 83.95 84.10 
iNisivarar Halls sco atc eet rr eadsat. cate cee cere 104.2 100.6 106.9 77.94 77.30 76.34 
Brantiord; Sen Ua) sa Pee PNe Eee Sele een Rae 80.8 83.1 92.9 70.51 72,92 70.66 
Gite PL hee Rk ee I AE 123.4 121.6 130.1 70.76 69.52 69.18 
Calter th ia Ba ore 18 SO ee NO re CN dee 118.9 1L5a8 113.9 67.42 67.16 66.76 
Kitchenette tessa cieks: ree heal cere oreo ae 122.8 12150 123.0 72.47 71.90 70.43 
Sudburye J.) een. sae eee eeiiss wits See ae 147.0 144.7 140.0 89.11 88.44 85.82 
THINS wee ARLE dist ea ea atte ck cede woe 96.4 94.1 95.5 69.50 68.89 67.25 
ond ott 22.2282 elt tth tis eet CE ed Se eres 12he2 124.6 126.8 72.67 71.86 70.16 
Sarnigare waa! GRc Re EEer cenit. is rset Ses 128.6 126.1 114.1 97,84 95.91 90.49 
Wing Son eit chats ieee cee hes Tiare ae lclosier es eee 79.2 79,1 84.6 86. 60 87.39 84.91 
Sauls Ste cMaries ces. eer rene eersran ernest roe rer tare 141.3 143.2 151.5 91.57 93.14 92.13 
BGs Walliam——P te Act a iseren canis etree 112.9 109, 2 118.9 78. 58 77.57 74.66 
Wii i pe ad err sete eee nice ce ae ace ae ents 113.6 its), Ye 13 69.37 68.21 68.03 
lS Yer abot: Heino Goh vrata col Ae Pits iar RR Nr DIS LO NAC 136.0 133.8 141.2 68.81 68 63 66.49 
DAS KA LOOM ter rere awn iad ch are ete at os Serer 144,3 139.4 140.4 67.99 67.52 66.79 
Ridmontond artecriete eee Ger tonite ee eae 189.9 186.4 193.7 72.81 71.83 71.60 
Calica ny score ec: eet ICI ee eee 175.4 170.8 174.4 74.10 72.97 70.98 
Vaneou ver, ie ove nie cet oe rato eleeOe ale dra maestros 116.0 115.0 120,1 81.76 81.23 79.38 
IV TCEORIA cee were ater nian i Aap trh ate ont core era ee 111.9 alal it GET 74.91 74.11 72.43 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls’’ 
































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry = _ erat i 
June May June June | May June 
1960 1960 1959 1960} 1960 1959 
A $ $ $ 
UL 8 oe ream ice gt ak Se area = «th ve a Bra» 122.0 118.0 126.4 94.09 93.86 89.64 
IMLS Levin Coyne eco eeie eee re ce eee 140.3 13 To 144.8 97.05 95.65 93, 22 
(COL Eeee Sete Ee Eee ae tot eee carte. 75.4 74.0 iano (igetD 76.65 74.51 
Oiiemimeha eee nea ate ne te eee. 200.8 197.5 209.5 1038.95 102.29 99.49 
Ge LS ee eee ener aber a et Le UMP ae eee Wee 86.1 81.8 91.7 94.75 95.59 87.71 
Coal Bs sa ua SNA i GAs Be eC cer ee AS RSS Re A ro 43.9 40,9 47.6 71.92 74,34 62.87 
LAN GeAACULA CAS are it nee nen eine een. 267.9 258.1 265.1 110.87 110.08 105.26 
INGIIEITG Calls ce een es Seer aes Somme) Peevey Be eee 144.3 133.9 146.5 79.92 82.41 77.24 
Manufacturing ie osc ete eek. kee. 112.1 110.6 114.2 78.16 77.89 75.96 
Duirableoodse,. Meritt: ot otrke des Peek ees 116.8 116.1 120.3 83.61 83.47 81.70 
Non-duradblemcOOdS 4. Apatite a6 ee. ce: 108.2 106.0 109.1 73.20 72.57 70.60 
Boodandtbeyerapéest Wnt... atin: Gat ake. 119.0 ils}, il 120.2 70.05 70.21 67.80 
Mes tiproductswee eet en ot eect chk tele | 140.2 Sieg 144.0 79.92 OO 78.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 103.2 84.8 109.4 58. 43 62.63 56. 84 
Grammemulleproductstmra. ce seers he eee. - 104.9 108.7 106, 2 77.80 75.38 73.12 
Bread and other bakery products............... WI Tae, 111.9 68.58 67.07 67.76 
Distitedvandimnalt lnguorsesses ses enna. 106.1 103.8 107.9 94.35 94.18 90,18 
Mobaccoland tobacco productss.......c+.+.-5.6 skh. 79.5 78.0 85.6 79.31 78.49 76.85 
Rt(Ule) o{e5e JoVROYOARVOUS os oc As Aes OO A oe opie 15a 102.0 102m 108.8 79.56 79.30 80.47 
eather producisiae ecetse na: task ood thet ae eiaeeee . 82.6 89.5 89.6 51.62 48.83 50.47 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90.1 86.9 96.3 48, 89 46.34 47.94 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 77.8 lial 80.0 61.80 61.88 60.42 
Cotton yarn and woven goods................... 69.4 70.2 74.9 57.43 57.91 55.08 
WiGOlleIt OOG Smetana ts wae '.5 ta pions, Oe. 62.8 61.0 60.4 59.17 58.23 58.83 
SHPIN uO esis eraeeciles. - San puosnecduch anne 84.2 83.5 81.8 68.29 68.78 67.05 
Giobhinga(textileandstun) meme serene oe. oe eek. 88.3 88.0 91.9 46.98 46.96 46.3 
WMenisiclothing: eh ne os eek oo eee a we 90.7 90.4 94.0 46.17 45.63 46.00 
Womentsrclophings a... one & Ee Pd er eke ie oe 91.5 92.7 93.2 46.47 48.36 46.53 
KnitheOOds Mee aman, Watery debt deick. sthedy acm tickee 1055 69,8 78.1 47.03 47,01 45.36 
Wood ProcluctS a eee Mech shi asks es ed ee 109.8 106.1 114.4 66.72 66.10 64.14 
SAnwsandeplanin gporills yaa towers. eee ee aren 113.0 108.4 (IK 69.02 68, 09 65.64 
UUrTeURGs 2 tts Mercer hectos ait sc amt tet en bbe 112.0 110.3 113.9 63.56 63.90 62.29 
Oubherawoodproducismns mo sahi tac eeet oe eee 90.9 Sio7 93.1 60. 61 59, 82 59.39 
BADEr PEO CTSH wert Beene s cis Atos cbs SRA A Le eR OF 123.8 126.9 91, 88 89.73 88.65 
Puli pkancpapersrmll spre yh, eines oor ieee cee 129.0 124.9 128.3 98, 84 96.46 95,00 
Othenpapemprouuctemse-. ate anemone. nee 122.7 12ie 12303 74.46 (535749) TAZ 95 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 125.3 124.3 121.9 85.00 84.79 82.65 
ronlandisteel pro clucts pee. emi --4 einen bok eee 108.4 109.0 112.8 88.48 87.69 87.18 
AC riCultureminpleMen tsi seen a eh een bee 7s 76,5 82.9 90.40 | 90.23 90.79 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 169.0 161.8 171.8 89.27 87, 57 86.80 
ELarcyanesancstoOlStmee feast a oh eats eee: 99.3 102.7 100, 4 82.16 79, 82 78.59 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 97.3 95.4 109.7 76.98 76 97 75.02 
TrOnccaS tine Stach hh he ez Seeker es 91.9 92.3 102.9 83.77 82,49 81.60 
Wisc hineryaindus trialed ned, wees 4 fee ate eae. 119.5 119.5 120.1 85.14 84.98 84.35 
PLL mye rOnealG | SUGGL ey. 7. aati keen 119.8 123.4 121.6 98,81 98.47 98.46 
HEGEEMeSTADLOCUGUSMets ke Mebih c oe mehoms ot or otier. 112.2 OK 113.8 89.39 87.56 89.47 
Wiierancdewiresproducicm etme mete ae eee 118.9 119.8 121.9 89,97 88.71 88.08 
dimansportation equipment... save. .a.ee...+-4 628 - 112.0 112.8 inl) 87.90 | 89.03 86. 21 
/alaiterde 8 ir ENING LS Of NCIS A BS we On A me eae At 241.6 242.9 263.0 92.12 92.59 89.53 
Motonevenicles feet me.. a Senta os he oe eee. 114.5 115.6 113.4 97. 40 100.03 95.69 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 105.7 110.0 145). (0) 85.68 87.00 84,85 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 66.5 64.5 C20 80.09 80.21 78.45 
Shipbouldimesnd repairing) sakes. Se eee, 131.8 13300 130.7 80.36 81.01 80.10 
iNon-lerrous, metal productsm. ee oo. eees..5 eee. eZee 130.4 128.4 89,52 87.91 85.21 
Aluminum prOducis wee. aerate eee a ieee 147.3 144.0 142.0 85.83 85.52 82.79 
iBrassand (Copper pLOduUcusa saat] ane se scene. 103.9 103.7 Ue 83,88 83.55 79.69 
Shoovellinenves havolsweyevabeyas 6 25h 46 sg nooo Bue Ue edeiod «oe 157.0 153.8 144,7 97.07 94.53 93.00 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 135.3 134.7 136.1 84.88 84.23 82.44 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 107.1 108.0 A 92.88 91.68 89.13 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 219.6 214.8 211.0 82.31 82.07 79.30 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 149.8 144.7 151.4 79.72 80.90 79.31 
Clayeprodu Cust tan ee rh ane t See hae hy 94.6 93.6 107.3 70.01. 1.10. 0D 73.67 
Glasstand ‘glasstproductS...eemee see eee eee. 158.4 151.5 LS 15.07 Agel 76. 01 
Products of petroleum and coal................s.-- 140.7 139.8 142.5 117,54 116.72 111.07 
Petroleamenre tnin py eee rrr een ne aie a eee 143.7 142.5 144.6 118.41 Wi AS 111, 84 
@hemircaltproducts--eeet. sone dee hee 135.6 134.3 129.0 91,24 90.37 86.07 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.5 118.6 120.3 80.92 79.76 76.28 
A cidemal kalistand saltee.n sc: seece oe > tmantes ten eee 160.0 153.9 T4507 101.83 102.13 Slot 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 129.9 130.0 126,8 70.44 69.20 68.05 
Cons tructiont grees om ain -e dais lcsoc2 oe die 146.2 130.4 144.0 77.96 77.58 76.71 
Building and general engineering................... 134.1 123.9 141.4 85.30 84. 28 82. 61 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 165.9 141.1 148.2 68, 22 67.93 67.62 
Electric and motor transportation...............»- to pe2 13207 131.4 79.79 80.15 78.69 
SOLVICG: Meee: CoRR eae ted toes MATT wae twee 148.8 143.8 144.8 52.49 52.96 49.63 
idotelsrand restauran taseeee. wt, ooo ean oe nie. 138.0 130.7 136.5 40.79 41.15 39.54 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 117.4 116.5 116.3 47, 02 46. 88 44.81 
Industrial composite..........................00.. 122.8 118.9 123.5 75.67 75.36 73.71 














TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 


Mining 3.35 soo ois oa aoe eee 


Oilandingtural eases eee eee eee 
INOn=metalgenece Stoeee ann hn eer een 
Manutactiiring 55 3.cee cee ae ae dees 
Durable coodss...sceoer eee are 
INon-dursble, Foods... eee co. setae = set anroe 
Hood and beverages. snes ok ote s coins noe 
Meat products|./ertee stite een omit ates 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grain productsa ees cim sore ok cee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled*liquors:) eect «see tet skeet ene 
Malti liqtors® 2230. 8eeeee ce post eae eee 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 
RUD ber Products. hee be cee aaeedb cine cists eee 
heather products... mewersciene mettre ce eee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products.................000- 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen goods... cai. eee ee 
Synthetic textiles and sik................... 
Clothing (textile and Mun)....6 eee eee 
Men'stclothing: J. ..24.582. auch Getic ohne 
Women/siiclothing-=s.4ee.. eee eee scn cere 
Ht SOOUSA tvimikec plo irra sin bee vera 

* Wood! products: cd: hee ater cn maa 
Saw anceplaning mill sakes. aceon. cere 
1b gith bees At GAA Oib.o.<es ¢ coms da ad ae a 
Otherswood iproductseawe..:.2 ei ee ee 
Paporsiproducts::.:..0.. ae certo teeie wen 
Pulplandspaper mitllse serene stieiitere merece 
Otheripaperiproducts:-pere. see one eee beers 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 
*[romand steeliproductss.aeeie. eee eee en ea are 
Agricultural implements...................- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hard ware:.and toolsth:oe. ons Wetec coe 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
Iron Castingst dt. . Seok ore ee ac eee 
Machinery andustrial ese eerie. eee 
Rrimaryiandisteel peewee oes tie cee 
Sheet metaliproducts: s)...scsm eens cence 
*Transportation equipment.............-.....- 
Aireraitiandiparts sie. oe 6 ee ee ee a eaeee 
Motori vehicles.) 49a Ee ae eel 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories........ 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products................... 
Aluminum productsse cm ase: enone ee. aed 
Brass and copper products...............-.. 
Pmeltingandareuning. mae eee ae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies,............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleanersand appliances 
Wire.and.cables io. sh aes. a2 oh Rees cee ae: 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 
*Non-metallic mineral products............... 
Clay: productsy..f.. 5a. se ce ors ree 
Gloss‘andsglass products)... t--6 teres - 5 cee 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 
Chomical products?..9s. 000.250 eee ee 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations... 
Acids; alkalis and saltss,..0tecmcem ieee oes 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 
Constructions 23.0. hac Beek honk os tae vena aie 
Building and general engineering.............. 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 
Electric and motor transportation............ 
Services . bo see ere oes SAH eh Bak a eee 


Average Weekly 
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39.5 


Hours 


40.1 





June 
1959 


Average Hourly 


June 
1960 


WIDOWS 
Owarcoomaeo 
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Earnings 


May 
1960 
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Average Weekly 


Wages 








*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 





SS S——— eee 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100 
7 Axoreee Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average }| Consumer Average 
Per Week Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955................00. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Avyeragev9565..4 2h. seule. s0-- 41.0 1,52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
MonthivgeaAvoragenuatencs-c ee rccdns f.. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Monthly Average 1959................... 40.9 1.72 70.41 168.7 126.5 133.3 
Last Pay Period in: 

TODO PIU pee veces omni teciicics eine ae tes 40.8 leg 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
PATICUStMRN a es oats ee ite 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
SLE) CIA OY rae ga AEE RR Pee em onee 41.2 1.72 Gets 170.4 127.1 134.1 
Octoberrtrer cca tye tau ties io: 41.3 1.74 71.68 WAL Ate 128.0 134.1 
INOVeID Ortaca. cman as: 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
ID SCent Dear ieitok state tirterhik e+ 40.8* 1.78 file 17123 127.9 133.9 
TOGUMIATUA TY aren neice ee cscs tas 40.7 il Fe 71.89 172.2 127.5 139, 1 
MODTIAG Van mee Oe Wore eeepc oid ok 40.4 WCire 71.49 Libs 127.2 134.7 
BUT n ee. aan Se Tee bhai to aber 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 126.9 135.9 
WN OY a BES Aid oe 9 SE Re Se 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 127.5 136.0 
EUV Aertetercunieyreve, tater. sare cieuw oieseines 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 127.4 134.9 
SVE VIED es a ae Pe ee eee 40.4 1.78 i2LOn 172.7 127.6 135.3 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


R Revised. 
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Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
September sll O54. sneer a sence see 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
SEDLEM DOL mln LODo = ieee ane a eee 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
erenaenjoree dG. 4 50nncure anne ox 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
September 1907 eee eee oe 14,379 16, 047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248 , 427 
Septem berms LOOS seer a: arnt eae 10,012 13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
Slovenes MGB ak om on ob nee aldo 16,741 18,466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October [Pe lOho easter 9) eee See 16, 162 16, 792 32, 954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1050: esn ey ener 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 303, 223 
Mecemberselel9o0s | heen eras ae 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January 19605 ce ee ees eee 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Il ormpenaie by MONT cet coutdas ane cue 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March 119 G0 eee ees 8,431 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April HLL TO G0.2 see eee ein ane 10, 402 11,830 22232 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May 11960 Ke eee eee 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June 1, 1960... BA ee eae eee De Titer 17,210 38,982 389,576 152, 848 542, 424 
July tr 1960), prac home see il7f,, Se 15,875 3, OY 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August i 1960 Gi) eee eee R14, 673 12,594 R27, 267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
Septemlpenet 900 (jesse see 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 29, 


1960 (:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Industry 





Female 


Total 


Change from 














June 30, | July 31, 
1960 | 1959 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,749 684 3,433 + 1,187 | + 969 
RODOS UNV Reppin os one ee rik, Bis ass beds Rss 2,579 7 2,086 | — 2,184 + 1,348 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 448 57 505 - 170; — 4 
Meta Manin oe <2 8. a Pek ae ool 282 20 302 -- 69 _ 6 
LR nCR © ae We Soe raha el EE es. 124 19 143. | aa |) 47 
iINon-M etalaMining tere: eaeee re ices ceteris = iene if 0 7 — 74 = 47 
Quarrying, Clay andisand Pits) .)...40)000s. ones 11 2 13) + i 9 
IPPOSDECTIN RANE hoe. cist ee eiclcis cis ethers Monee e 24 16 40 oe 3) + 11 
Mara UA COUT Sy cake sacs. cho ss Ao eee es ee ee 2,707 1,946 4,653 _ 77 — 1,322 
HoodsiandeBevierages.25 wee ee ten ae ar 334 329 663 _ 5] - 113 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 15 3 18 a 7 + 2 
Rub berg eroguets-aack seers ones ieee we ee. 16 12 28 ~ 6 44 
HWeatherebroductss: eh e hen oe ose eer seek 56 125 181 o 26) — 21 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 65 96 161 ~ 50 _ 88 
Clothing (extilerand\sun aaa ena. cee 95 721 816 | + 163 ~ 450 
WoodeProducts-sa1-5) Aare. ole ie cass ae 227 49 276 - 4 _ 123 

PAB DeT gh POCUCUS 3. pe IAPR aie ade on osc eH Ai 212 48 200 = — 33 | + 77 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 103 76 179 — 43) — 42 
irontandssteclubroductaaeseste ase sites ase: 455 92 547 — 51 _ 251 
sLransportavlon iq uipmentenes... 4+ eee - oe tenes 493 51 544 ~ 32); — 90 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... 94 38 132 | — 51] — 104 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 211 99 310 _ 18 = 68 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 59 32 91 _ aul _ 32 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 19 10 29 — 9; — 11 
CGhemicaliProductsas. cepa ace ence i 7G/ 75 252 — 29 + 30 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 76 90 166 + 13 oh 6 
Construction re ce teasers a es cena le hath 1,598 91 1,689 196 -- 738 
Generali@ontractorsa. cee oes: oe ee eee 1,136 50 1,186 _ 148; — 406 
Specis Murade| @OnvracuOLrssaeiep nme seo aa ee 462 41 503 - 48 _ So2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. .... 629 215 844 240 | — 218 
FLPANSPOLLALION nrc Monae ie te Siete thes cee 477 96 573 — 189 _ 226 
SUOUEEY 22 93 © coh anne Genus ae ee eo 14 9 23 _ 16 = 21 
@émmilinicati onto ces cee eet meee cat. ee 138 110 248 _ 35 | + 29 
Public Utility Operation........................... 50 26 76); — 8 | — 42 
EU PRC Cee ey eee sis Sse sours oss ie ie a eae te SR 1,703 1,988 3,691 _ d14 376 
Wiholessleweernemecr mere: sie kre a 584 434 1,018 113 _ 233 
Rietar aeons te aie en es a 1,119 1,554 2,673 — 401 _ 143 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 609 639 1,248 _ 88 | + 134 
SOT VLCC ere ees ste ne Sots ais Bycleievaves « a dooce 2,535 7,069 9,604 | — 2,569; — 1,118 
Community or Public Service.................... 631 2,124 2,755 | + 28 ao 549 
(CovernnmMentiserviCensese eee eee 712 383 1,095 o 838 | + 54 
ecrea trons oer vicer erent rece eee 233 64 297 + 125 a 102 
IBGsiness SenviCoss se eee ere reer oe rrteste nie 531 402 933 _ 55} — 29 
Personal Servis: eee ori ey enn eee ee 428 4,096 4,524 — 1,829; — 1,789 
GRAN DELOTAL eeu os eure 15,607 12,722 28,329 | — 4,931; — 1,862 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 





Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 28, 1960(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Occupational Group 











Registrations for Employment 


Male 


6,337 
15, 108 
6,281 
23, 732 
930 
2,744 
105, 651 


81,804 
2,017 
7,040 
6,045 

29,796 

36, 906 





Female 


1,807 
46, 134 
14, 862 
19, 106 

6 
542 
22,069 


663 
13,396 


ee ey 


Total 





8,144 
61, 237 
21,148 
42,838 

936 

3, 286 

127,720 


105,340 
6,068 
7,401 
6, 739 

29, 807 
55,325 


Male Female | Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,865 1,729 3,594 
Clerical Workersisnnns coat oe aon 940 2,951 3,891 
Sales! WOrKOMS:.jccneners sciie seis erernernee il |PAbs 1,006 2,218 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 800 4,812 5,612 
SOAIT OLS suc cee eons lciion Caste erat eee i ee Ce | pay tenner | a 4 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,612 490 2,102 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 6,751 1,099 7,850 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODaCCO) Seek tome ne haste aoe 84 18 102 
Textiles, clothing,.etC.ene.... +e. 4.6 92 752 844 
Lumber and lumber products........ Di LOOM ise ences ae are 2,730 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 79 11 90 
Leather and leather products........ 32 69 101 
Stone, clay and glass products...... AMO hy | RSeaey aes Pare 16 
Metalworking) .i.«i. patie. os a. ace 646 6 652 
Hilectrical Rema eee ee eee 163 31 194 
Transportation equipment........... DG Ray, careers ares 11 
Mining iat Sas a A ee eh aoe 134 Bia op eee 134 
Construction’. saa.) aaae sce SiR | Ree ee cea 893 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 401 iG 412 
Communications and public utility. . DS MB lited ores «4 23 
Trade andgiservVice:.. ¢.the sakG ses eee 153 149 302 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 1,106 40 1,146 
HVoremen). dee iccncines, aletlenccermeles ee 96 12 108 
A DDFENbICES tants, comes cptere corte OD Ct) Parcytetee cer ec 92 

Wuskilleds Worlters. . an. abe ees eee 1,489 507 1,996 
Hood andstobaccoecnaee ee eae 48 102 150 
Lumber and lumber products....... 114 3 117 
Metalworking... .00<cb detec ae 61 10 71 
Construction’... >. ee ce ee 603 2 605 
Other unskilled workers............. 663 390 1,053 

GRAND TOTAL............. 14,673 12,594 27,267 


(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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242,582 


128, 062 


370,644 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 28, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


See 
—eeeaewewvoortn=ae=z02 00—=—=—$—$—000—SaO0SSSSe eS 























Unfilled Vacancies? Registrations 
Office — = 
(2) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 28, June 30 July 30, July 28, June 30, July 30, 
1960 1959 196 1960 1959 
INewlotlndlandesc ct ee ee. 317 283 309 6,566 7,888 5 
Comer Bisoks 4.) ge, 4a 7s. 15 24 64 1.813 2/373 17507 
Grand Falls..........--.:+.seeseeees 4 4 4 610 632 395 
St Hte Cov ob cy fens.) IRR GRRE in eee 298 255 241 4,143 4,883 3, 885 
Prince Edward Island................. 252 430 152 1,430 1,474 1,197 
Charlottetown...........0.cee eee eee 209 302 105 892 769 630 
reli vad k eas) 96s (2). Gan eee ROR a 43 128 47 538 705 567 
NOVA SCOURS eet cnc A care ee 806 $13 859 12,860 13,463 10,975 
PAIDRGISE,, soi e- 2+ eee. Wes e es once 51 35 18 567 669 522 
Bridgewater,.::...-...........,-.4. 21 28 23 682 810 611 
Tht Oe ee 4) Sn 450 466 546 4,345 4,382 3,290 
VET ACSS epee ete preity tems acre reacts cil Rts os avospovatalall etsicircCaleesodetere oath «a: eve ose-chcte a 252 225 229 
Rentvilie. (0b: vcsues jankhny sles 142 192 143 940 1,044 728 
iverpools eee ene. 554 heehee aie i 13 1 255 285 217 
OW, RIRSLOW : oer Meee ices en 33 57 35 1,171 1,205 1,479 
Spring hillemera dant. emcee oy. s 2 Te at. So 356 368 614 
erie yr Met ee PE a 48 28 13 2,867 3,005 2,922 
PERU Ot terest: scone S ARR ol saa rats 21 44 18 751 735 472 
PA PITO UGH Samet: ¢ micte ope oe Rist scctskccorens tsi 31 49 62 674 735 591 
New Brunswick..;..........0.......... 969 1,427 626 10, 642 12,129 10,270 
Bathurst........ sd) Seater ee ete ro) ie) as. 276 8 2 740 919 722 
@ampbelltomaacsocct-oh eras ccu sci. 9 306 23 920 1,126 721 
MidmundstOne 5.0). ative... 15 84 13 591 641 527 
Bi pdlcticnoiee ek eke os les 87 150 168 1,217 1, 125 1,094 
IVEITL UG, Sete tee remicts cee RM sucess. 106 162 26 398 544 524 
MOnNCLOM: meeida ation co kool eon ose aes 168 351 178 2,907 3,014 197 
ING WwCAStle mee acacia seis eran se cies 2 1 2 806 1,129 922 
Nofemiayae Key curly, i yveear Pacheae Gets. A.c IG eR RIEL 224 220 201 2,505 2,394 2,298 
Sis Glophentred 0) neukn 56 96 5 497 630 691 
SLSR Bee oie te Scone lene cette ncaa s Genes 14 42 5 245 169 182 
Woodstock sme. cc uct wate. ac tes 12 if 3 431 438 462 
Qe eee heres a rel isiscats 6,914 | 9,818 6,975 114,070 117,125 88,869 
UE ae RAS 32 20 ki 23 1,421 1, 128 1,293 
Asbestos...... ee dcr eta Bes ache Ps, S hel: 1 15 270 334 260 
IBAIGCOOMER I at eee ee cess ose 138 DBO | WME 55: teeta ete's 360 Pao Nate cee hr « 
IME CAUNATNOLS te cc ais ee rettete coe e aie ctous 12 24 27 712 750 664 
lade ato¥ed N00 seach nen nc ace Domo an 82 96 51 467 580 410 
(GRUSA SCA Be ee oie wisiok at seteks sets) oie sacks 135 415 29 571 1,007 546 
Chandlers Our scons ose eh ids oes ase 12 ; 4 15 214 247 247 
(hicoutinaie Gye. cs wes. feet. occas 372 391 259 1,379 1,455 1,142 
POW AtiG Ville ree ss venga ® coc) 54 | DS [HN sass ersteetes 784 ra ales bea che 
1D fo) aYSN The eat aeeeicie oc cea ccc Ce TRO eae 12 9 15 766 732 548 
Drummondville.........% to acne ae 20 19 35 1,808 1,630 1,246 
Hain harm eee ee ake ete doce ck 18 76 66 396 661 451 
HOYeEStVillemeeee cece = et > creme & 312 346 281 193 242 535 
are 0 < ee Oe 5: See ae 9 10 238 287 226 
Granby cents asa eee Sica siete 24 21 32 2,433 1,254 1,195 
ULL) CaM enERR Stoo sists aise ah 29 43 108 1,857 2,159 1,566 
Joliettecce tie se eins bial Someries ae ates 120 106 92 2,492 2,325 2,129 
ONG WIETO sean ania ata seater etree. sis atau 35 52 58 1,620 1,443 1,265 
MSC DUGCS 1. een clocks Se eaeietare efelsialis-0 7 14 16 420 622 506 
ha Mal DaAieleee site on eos ieieises chs 12 9 37 364 495 407 
SUSAR TRe hic, oaoetor Me cr aomindos Brae oe 779 1,643 367 369 503 841 
JA ate ek Oe Se ile =: See ae 38 36 103 ion 1922 1,248 
WLOUISE Villebe teins ack «thee: srece gs 22 16 17 765 703 585 
RV cic Orme Re gears ocibrsy ee Prcrsie ecto che’ © 4 10 1 304 460 276 
Miini we ele ere hit are cage eet Acteys resets = 17 69 14 309 355 174 
IN a tan ee ecw et Bec cis dhe ceed oleae aheus 18 22 10 358 464 455 
IM Goamtiesc fate ne ces ote wit aatae aresesd ane 1 oi 10 327 386 360 
WMont-= Laurier) crysis sb. o teeter oe cists 25 23 4 443 465 370 
IMontmiaom yes cites ce acti retetsts © 5 if 12 639 724 504 
MM Ontreal jemi carols custehene te nts eiotelons 2,648 3,016 3,289 49,301 51,607 87,153 
INew Richmond >. gaceccrises vocnia. 2 124 2 313 476 235 
Porte Alive des oe secre bic cet tans ca ereus 2 11 2 390 335 225 
Ue DeCat eee cas 6 cas cere aes iets 457 594 558 8,759 8,118 7,024 
ARUTTTOUSIT ee ae ben ch oo etatege. se sotios 116 247 103 1,100 1,526 LA77 
Rivere Gu LOuns. «52k 5 eet tee eclae's 12 65 37 972 1,543 751 
Rober valieee ss cas eet coe ee arse. cro sige 13 tee 101 75 781 906 705 
COU YT Ae eee east a4, close) ome oie eet cte sic 72 : 52 70 2,049 2,580 1,429 
Sts A gathee pecs. coe societies wis sieetece 29 42 35 284 283 236 
St. Anne de Bellevue................ 56 57 67 659 629 520 
Mitel NEresemere cornice set ertsereis spiel 39 39 90 1,404 1,322 1,056 
Str Vacintbess. soeci - oetettocrss cies 55 48 73 2,336 1,692 1,826 
DUCATI MER ice et cleo ttre otra sslcccteganets 24 51 65 1,932 1,794 1,313 
Sia JCLOMORRE AE okie cine Bates Peewee os 016 58 98 109 1,147 1,225 901 
DGD U-LLOS A naen ee sisccle hee etaterese.0 eee tee 242 275 120 1,161 1,527 667 
Sha winiganter.s occ sem © fees «ie errr 59 111 31 2,081 2,262 », 2,148 
her broO Keser cy sens of eet sie reenter 179 186 |. 137 3,868 3,607 3,104 
DOLE lee ERR oe sett ARs creas. 33 Sy: 67 1,812 1,329 1,133 
Ph etloras Vanes seem ages alls 32 54 60 911 990 896 
eV OIS=TVEVICECS RG 6 <.2 los SES ee es 75 126 151 3,243 3,428 2,885 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 28, 1960. 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
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Office 
(2) Previous 
Mont 
July 28, June 30, 
1960 1960 
Quebec—Cont'd. 
Val d'Or Sites. eee eee 18 36 
Malley field 05.4 sas5. see eee ate 22 21 
Waictoriavillemee a2 oe cee 25 33 
WalleiSteiGeorcess see epee eee 178 617 
Ontario.73) 425 eee as ee eee 9,275 9,235 
PATI PTION Me Meee cate oo PE ae ee ae 10 17 
Barrie. tee ee ne eee eee 17 14 
Belleville) 2582.98. ci: + acest an can 37 46 
IBTACE DIGS Camera wae eee aerate 28 187 
Brampton sagnevc © ieee cae ioe 20 21 
Brantiord: eee aoe ete ecce nee 41 65 
IB rOCk Willer seetesos cs er icrcia tees eee ces 30 19 
Carleton laces eee eee ceo ne 7 1 
Whathami seer csc ott oan oF ee 93 62 
Cobourg ance soccer eeece cone 213 93 
Collinge woodteacs cer oe 19 21 
GornwallP see sess eo eerie ate 84 119 
Hliotiiva ken eee aoe bk 27 74 
UNG) 9 tal ie (sate, RON Se as Cee iS 38 23 
HOTU EAN CES caer ae eerie 24 24 
Horta Wiliams eee ee oe ee 82 93 
(Gallitiyscc stot Oe oes cee eet ecke 114 122 
GANBNOCUERE in ore are 17 20 
GOGeTICHGa ae cect OO ee ee 10 35 
Guelph 4.2 game ce een ee 31 56 
Pamtlton eee ces. elie one tee 657 840 
iHawkesburyeese.ccs seater ss ee 11 16 
Kapuskasing sen xtra ee 105 127 
IK GnOra. 3 sen Ree ee aie ohn 9 on 
(Rings tones css oe ee aes are 102 111 
Kirkland pla kere een eee 51 60 
Kitchener Sung co.cc sae once 112 110 
eamingtoniwters soctae tee see Do 52 
Lindsay aches nition eee Eee cee 8 10 
IListo well. jetties: Cee oes ee 15 PH | 
on Ons: Meco tee 487 524 
ong Brancusi eens 247 272 
Midland Sioaeesa-soe, een 14 30 
Napanee !. Wee ec. nore 4 ee 9 14 
Newmarketaeri co. eee ree 47 38 
Niagara: tall si) eee eee 32 53 
North’ Bary $5 86... cect ot fence er 24 27 
Oakwvillett see cto ee See cee ee 128 106 
Orillia. Cyt on aoe es eo ee 32 21 
Oshawa 2.8 Bincuost eee ee 113 110 
Ottawa ke Mage ec oe ne ene ee 752 792 
Owen Soundses.-4.- eee ee 50 55 
Parry, SOUn Gaaee ee eee ee 7 || Seen oe 
Pembroke: Wrecks. oss ce ae on cee 81 85 
Perth.) £2 eh eo |e. peewee bate ee 34 33 
Peterboroughh ee... seer 56 94 
Picton see ANE aes os cole ee ete 5 4 
IRorteATthureasee: On eee anes Ee 214 182 
iIPorti Colbornessee es eee ee 20 12 
Préescotthc, Hoe cackc aed Seo 2a. 31 48 
IRentre ware eee 17 21 
StaCatharineas: asa ene 128 163 
St. Dhomas seen ee eee 238 36 
Sarnlay, eee one Se es a ee 106 198 
Saul tite Maric ween 160 218 
Simcoe, 2. eee an ee es one 879 102 
Sioux: Lookoutes. eee eee 24 1 
Sodvhmay IGM). «sea onsauerocwas ones: 13 29 
Strationd 70k ac \ scape 40 24 
Sturceon) Hall sas 19 20 
Sud buryit eee. ace oe. eee eee 125 102 
slillsonbureaee eee eee eee 267 8 
Lamm ing... eae. co oe eae 186 213 
pOronto & fee eos ee ee 1,904 2,360 
MC renton s. . Bikctcsc.0 cee een en ee eae 69 46 
Walkerton jeae..2.ch eee ee 58 85 
Wallaceburgte...c. 0 pose eee 18 21 
Welland s.. Sie2 tc ee gene ae 102 87 
Weston: 3: 80800)... ober ore 210 167 
Windsor}... Gah ea.. ech Gee eee 173 280 
Woodstocks9e.s..4. 2 eee 52 52 
Manitoba. .icc0sSen res ce eee 2,526 2,983 
Brandon? 288 nce oo eee es ee 187 191 
Dauphin, Re eres. cc eee on ae 14 27 
Blin“ Fl6n. Sees ee eee ee 44 49 
Portage la cerairie eee eee eee eee 94 86 
The Pas). tages cei eee Coe ee 139 99 
Winnipeg: 25820 2.) eee ee 2,048 Pa a¥5 9) | 









































Registrations 

Previous (2) Previous Previous 

Year Month Year 
July 30, July 28, June 30, Jnly 30, 

1959 1960 1960 1959 
42 1,478 1,616 1 aes 
9 1,385 1,555 1,129 
22 1,800 1,510 1,019 
54 893 1,285 773 
10,843 144,326 145,445 111, 235 
9 196 192 106 
35 1,044 Ona 818 
26 Pole SB) 1,033 
172 385 446 315 
52 1,165 1,394 1,492 
74 3,013 3,178 1,396 
63 464 422 331 
14 151 137 158 
191 1,839 1,966 1236 
16 876 (BM 704 
18 463 438 543 
108 2,724 2,430 2,168 
115 330 364 320 
26 279 327 313 
21 238 307 209 
78 1,165 1,328 899 
90 1,173 1,134 932 
14 151 168 141 
53 312 379 229 
54 132 1,939 1,209 
869 11,016 11,620 7,484 
20 574 752 318 
32 626 926 458 
13 334 329 213 
104 1,520 1,619 1,141 
54 866 896 689 
263 2,670 2,060 1,844 
36 895 1,094 846 
24 630 399 506 
29 225 218 182 
600 4,134 4,250 3,230 
251 ORO 3,602 2,581 
28 432 379 306 
6 266 254 205 
55 1,140 1,187 731 
63 1,279 1,406 1,192 
An 969 1,386 735 
128 1,033 1235 599 
22 665 726 471 
132 8, 686 4,494 7,408 
961 4,390 4,696 3,457 
33 968 916 714 
1 174 223 113 
68 942 1, 162 802 
27 288 352 236 
63 2,824 2,973 1,948 
13 183 186 186 
271 1,715 2,320 1,442 
6 433 472 589 
44 568 672 524 
15 283 359 237 
121 5,451 3,481 4,246 
58 731 871 666 
78 1,756 1,920 1,228 
240 2,079 2,744 1,144 
742 926 661 838 
ou 113 124 114 
13 252 293 195 
54 670 652 602 
9 373 479 443 
191 3,155 3,042 2,050 
325 330 269 353 
64 1, 453 1,668 997 
2,685 Or, 227 40,702 21,600 
59 609 731 398 
49 570 453 263 
9 385 464 277 
12 1,444 1,825 1,068 
194 2,975 3,041 3,274 
161 9,855 8,057 8,911 
271 1,094 es 576 
2,824 11,380 12,463 9,582 
194 788 1,008 712 
22 382 511 362 
71 140 158 143 
61 398 528 399 
101 143 194 245 
2,375 9,529 10, 064 neal 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


AT JULY 28, 1960 
































Unfilled Vacancies? Registrations 

Office wee ee 

(2) Previous Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month "ear Month | Year 
July 28, June 30, July 30, July 28 June 30, | July 30, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 | 1959 

Saskatchewalon..ccces cent ck Gee 939 1,411 1,096 7,191 8,886 5,808 
HSte Val srs 6 ere eee oon ee 35 49 44 161 233 237 
(Slovclinins ters ene ee ere 40 31 38 157 211 79 
IM Goserlaw ee bee. Oh eee ts! 99 135 154 693 976 561 
NoruhBattletordiemer. ] eee lee 28 24 41 383 487 287 
PrincecA bert eee. ee 114 71 oi 847 907 643 
Regina: ers eee eee 222 708 239 1, 863 2,366 1,591 
Saskatoon: oe ee oe eee 222 206 295 1,940 2,234 1,360 
WIL OuULrentaee ee ees ee oe oO 68 96 187 240 216 
WEViDUTT OMe. meee oi oe fe oa 52 23 36 153 156 122 
MLOEKLON stat eee lee lanes die 96 102 807 1,076 | 712 
AIDENCAR se ee eee ee 3,062 3,304 2,682 16,938 21,882 12,794 
aA Niwiileiqe tc tncnteg ere eceneaeer meta eee 32 Siy/ 11 219 279 192 
Calganyy.. he Ate ee nak heen 888 804 928 5, 758 7,065 3, 857 
Drimhnellers ee eee eee Dil 29 29 321 335 331 
TEdmGntOM ee eae eek. fos elec! 1,621 1,725 1,273 7,745 10,213 | 6,511 
IBC LOR ee Ne ee ae 53 50 43 247 353 331 

Cranes Ieeite no oecencoeehbonue 34 Dai Soy ie ea 543 p02 does ence eee ie 
evhbrid veseteoe. ree eee ee 159 415 140 830 1,150 618 
MedicinesHaty teen eee nen 134 116 140 640 660 491 
RedsL) cere, Aas, on eee ee et 90 105 118 635 803 463 
British Columbia...................... 2,207 3,298 2,186 45,241 49,900 | 35,975 
Hag Twat chee ees, Say i ata ale. rene 27 207 43 1,035 1,090 |} 744 
(Courtenay yeti see ve. 43 D2 6 1164. 795 575 
Cranbrook se ¥en +a eee e ee 65 44 52 413 744 342 
Dawson @reek eas. «9 ee ee ees 15 6 18 489 709 640 
J UNCAN eee ones crn ees SRE 30 30 10 1,320 | 548 710 
Kamloops ery een de eee 7 7 2D, 559 845 485 
Kelownaper tee tice tice ee ee 65 76 24 544 599 520 
Kitimat = ee a ee ees 38 36 61 233 220 154 
Mission: Gi Gy seer eee eee eae 161 983 11 914 864 587 
ANALG. eaeAP eat c is sittin sc ee Pat 29 13 Desie 810 827 
INGISON ered sae ee ee 166 180 29 516 550 422 
New Westrinstermm= ess 90,000.05: 196 184 264 6, 489 iar | 5,031 
Renticton eee ee etc eceite c- 17 20 28 652 755 439 
Porters bernie eee eee ere 18 49 31 723 538 907 
Prince: Georges ete sae eee el 74 45 70 1,336 2,019 1,024 
PrincesRupertsa see es eee 14 12 29 633 y(ley | 572 
PrinCeLOn Ms tits Mr dc ae Ett isis ho 26 23 18 138 194 | 128 
Qucsne Pree eee en ne 19 18 36 648 Wea Ae 352 
2 I ng re Be Oe ee Oe ge 60 61 49 289 586 608 
Wancouvers oc. eese ca ie canoe 892 972 1,082 20,945 | 22, 650 17,004 
VGrnOn metas a b Mat cc rah cere ee 40 69 18 612 1,065 539 
WICtOningtn rere tee eect 142 148 192 3,944 | 4,599 slats 
Wii telorser 2. setae. gk ee ccs ae. 65 77 80 282 | 290 | 247 
Ganmad age ech iiedhec ck oh Me econ out 27,267 33,102 28,552 370,644 390,655 | 292,492 
Males Re meer th Piero hoc eas 14, 673 OP 14, 235 242, 582 258,719 | 185,527 
Hem alesis Pevcc te Regen oie oe acs ode 12,594 15, 875 14,317 128, 062 131,936 106, 965 














1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























1955-1960 

Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

si Total Male Female Reich Ree Region Region | Region 
1O5 De eae ee ee a 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1 ODO ae eee een ne re Rs <8 1,046, 979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379, 085 | 210,189 | 136, 400 
LEE ea NPN, OP ae ON ale a ae 877, 704 586, 780 290, 924 59, 412 215,335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
1 ODS PAPER ae eT nee. ery cts Loe 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198,386 287,112 181,772 | m6 ee 
LK ae coe aint Sabha Mee Bend orate See 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70, 352 239, 431 336, 527 211,951 Pe 1277812 
TODOR (mont 8) see eee 556, 973 378, 034 178,939 36, 505 134, 443 190, 922 125, 539 69, 564 
TIGORiemont hs) eee ee 520, 209 350, 026 170, 183 45,311 137, 264 164,098 111, 468 62,068 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated 
ee } woe ep ney 
. umber o eeks 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Benet 
Per Week 3 
(in thousands) 
Newround lan dl Gee recs onccrcteatcics Hacer ee. ne eee ears ee 4.3 legs vale 364, 685 
Prince. Edward visland ... a5 seb 6 acuns ee ee os See oe cote wees 2 0.8 3,112 60, 088 
Nova Scotiagc. Ree cis totic thee Sen che berries «Ee IIe citias Sto a 9.2 36, 688 779,012 
NG WoSrUuns wick Ge tees as se eects ete Meat Mee ee te ciar ceases Uae 29, 266 612,764 
QCD Serre ee ie is ata eels: sons ocho tens ie tee toto rae 70.7 282,940 5,979,174 
CONES ETO A eI og colessnd, be IS aya oa cba eee vos TR erat: oe 86.8 347,211 7,721, 264 
Eevee Loy: hat en 5 SNe Ue eke, <5 ES A AR Rt si ako i Mi net 6.9 27,571 566, 651 
Saskatchewaneesece cece: oc sce SIT < eeag RPE O O h es 4.3 17,312 359,917 
AlbGrteceereee arto. s ee. oh tec cra «oR hia re eect ere 10.8 43,132 962,179 
Britis oltm Dia ke 6... ad «oe EO ote ees 24.8 99 , 226 2,296,873 
otal Canada tulyalQ 608s. 15.1040 cee ee een ere ee 225.9 903 , 575 19,702, 607 
MotalaGanada,. | Juned Q60ME 125 <1. Gace anion era ee er 275.9 1,214,155 26, 841,961 
Rotal Cansda@luly 195082. 4:.:2....20 ee ee eee nen ieee 164.8 724,975 14,531,393 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JULY 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Province and Sex 


Newfoundland.......... 
Male. oes ae. no 
Hemsale teed 


emales + ah wae... 


Nova Scotia... fa... 
Mal ons ide or ete 
Remalosne st toe. 


Males nee ey ieee 


Mules te Pe 


Manitoba... oy ecscuee oe 


Malegaon. aes oe 


Hemales. ..). Fe 





Total 


Claimants 


294,137 


191, 686 


102,451 


5, 466 
4,353 
1,113 


857 
561 
296 


10,389 
7,707 
2,682 


9,185 
6,489 
2,696 


91,476 
58, 723 
32,753 


117,429 
75, 264 
42,165 


8,389 
4,696 
3, 693 


4,811 
2,606 
2,205 


12,373 
7,886 
4,487 


33, 762 
23,401 
10,361 


97,051 





Duration on the Register (weeks) 


31,513 | 42,199 | 29,612 


69,270 | 21,436 | 26,898 


27,781 


42,260 
30, 737 
11,523 


2,009 
1,221 
788 


978 
532 
446 


3,583 
2,374 
1,209 


11, 863 
9,273 
2,590 


10,077 


15,301 


17,312 
11,079 
6, 233 


1,133 
609 
524 
739 


396 
343 


1,855 
1,176 
679 


5,048 
3,475 
1,573 


18,029 
11,583 


1,148 


13-16 


17-20 


2,044 


6, 253 
3,393 
2,860 


697 
345 
352 
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Over 
20 


Doe ee 
owe 


oF — bobo 
Do Colt) 
eo bo mo — — 


Total 


225,945 
141,434 
84,511 


26,711 


89,296 
54,073 
35, 223 


6,419 
3, 262 
3,157 


3, 733 
1,874 
1,859 


9,538 
6,066 
3,472 


24, 698 
16,410 
8, 288 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JULY, 


1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oe 
uuaSSsjaj{40_—_eaww>q(4_\(—<\«<—VaBa09Mm»0SeOOSOSOEOEaeoOoOyepeypnanpDmaopoot_0oOoscwoOOOO9DhaoOS ooo 





Province 
Total* Initial Renewal 
INewioundland Anes aaaeeenie 1,638 1,202 436 
Prince Edward Island............. 291 187 104 
INO Var SCObISe a erie anit cance: « 5, 245 2,454 2,791 
IN@WDILUNS WICK sae cone ee cee. 3, 780 2,387 1,393 
Que DEGs eae meee ssc paren 41,571 24,066 17,505 
Ontario tien es aoe ee 60,731 30,817 29,914 
IManitobanactn cere ke choos. 2,918 1,870 1,048 
Saskatchowan...c1 ccdosen cto. uc. 1,675 1,081 594 
VAI enba cast ote foes Aen oe ces aids 5,299 3, 227 2,072 
British @olumibias senses ant ce: 17, 287 9,215 8,072 
Total, Canada, July 1960...... 140, 435 76,506 63, 929 
Total, Canada, June 1960...... 128,465 76, 949 51,516 
Total, Canada, July 1959...... 122, 278 71, 642 50, 636 





Claims filed at Local Offices 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,601. 


{ In addition, 24,300 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


Total 
Disposed 
oft 


137,448 


133, 641 
118,304 


at End of Month 





: Not 
Entitled | Entitled 

to 
Benefit Beneat 
1,104 431 
220 85 
5,418 997 
2,539 789 
32,100 9,016 
47,739 10,275 
2,156 741 
1,268 546 
4,072 imooo 
12‘860 Shy earl 
109,476 27,972 
99,789 33, 852 
90,159 28,145 


Pending 


Of these, 2,274 were special requests not granted and 988 
There were 6,113 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















End of Total Employed Claimants 
LOGO — UNG eee Na aie tne teehee Se th ol act ele ROM toe ema « ware 4,014,300 3,717,900 296, 400 
IES Bic cys na ccs oe PELE ls aR aN yo STAR EES cr A 3,988,000 3,623, 700 364,300 
PAST SAME. Ne, SER READ A ee RINE, MEA aed: 4, 222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 
Cg) ee ee ee ee oe ae A an ee oe 4,307,000 3,484, 000 823,000 
GU LUAT Ye ee a tae era IC roe Ie os nas 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
RELI ULL Vote es ye ae ing gO oer) Ek RNa ne Whee mes, 2 4,296,000 3,513,500 782,500 
SIO DY Yerssaell slarek meet eno ko hott o BeOS COCO Ta Ce oe 4, 295,000 3,609,300 685, 700 
INO VEIN DOL Aaa eee Pe nates Ania Straits ilitracon nf ar ale eos a 4,131,000 3,713,500 417,500 
Oro rel aXe oe Aah aed Sah te eee ae lene oes nen | Smee eh ee 4,032,000 3,781,400 250, 600 
DODLCIID EL. Meme a Bites or, te Pee PR eal Chis hath yaks 4,019,000 3,817,400 201, 600 
PANID US Gere tee Pane Rae toe eset Baca eto ws habe cele cn ane olds « 3,990,000 3,780,000 210,000 
AREA ATE sca ceratstameciieyls, Seine aed renee te Ts re: ER AO ft ee 3,975,000 3, 749, 100 225, 900 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Rureau of Statistics 








| 




















| Other | 

—— Total Food Shelter Clothing ese on 
Services 
1953S Y cary meee cen ar einen 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1955 == Vedra csc a2. OV eens ence ee 116.4 11251 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 — Vea rata treats Sere enn cto eee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
TQS (SY Cars. ete core vc tone ete setae 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
195 8== Y Car Sere is nt come cts ster ee 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130 9 
1959=Augustwere. cece tern een ons 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
septem bermimsemkoer cabernet tre. te.c ee 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October. 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 1223.4 135.5 
November nm hc mrerriskitccc or 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
Decemberyoans se hse ee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960S January as ay een ROE are 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
ebruadrye ten. hee bee ee 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 132.2 137.0 
Marclis Wiercccie ut eee ee 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
ADT Ra eee en PY 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
Ving ose eae ee ee aa ne ee 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
JUNG Eee eRe Alas ae eee Sra ae 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 BYE # 
July, Seer Rene Sena ee UPAP/ st) 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
AUB US tions Mom core oe Cee eee 127.9 121.7 144.0 110.3 123.1 GS 
Septemberes.,, (asa see ee 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 12373 137.6 














TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1960 























(1949 = 100) 
| 
Total Other 
Commo- 
: Household aE 
eres ihe ara Food Shelter | Clothing Overt ities 
1959 1960 1960 Servi 
ervices 
(@istaJohn’ss Nildiene sees 116.0 1AGRS 116.1 MaeZe 1 Onn) 109.2 112.1 128.9 
Hahiisxe..5 eee er eee 126.4 126.4 126.7 115.4 134.8 120.7 129.6 140.0 
SEWING MOU, ron assecooo outer 128.1 128.6 129.0 121.4 139.3 119.5 124.3 142.9 
Montreal tz ern cee 126.9 127.2 PA) 125.0 145.9 104.7 118.5 138.5 
Ottawa 4. Gone oe ee 127.2 128.2 128.3 121.3 148.7 114.2 22a 13725 
Toronto er te Meee cea eee 128.8 130.1 130.3 121.1 153.1 113.6 123.4 140.2 
Winnipeg...... Begei oh ee ce 123.4 125.4 125.8 120.9 134.6 116.2 120.2 135.7 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. ono 124.0 124.8 121.4 124.9 123.0 125.8 129.1 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 122.8 123.6 124.3 117.6 124.5 120.2 127.1 133.4 
Vancouver a ee eee Wt? 127.5 128.3 121.5 138.4 115.6 13251 136.5 























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 























Veen 5 Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
rikes an - a 
4 Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes Worle --- — 
During Month and I at ee Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts chan Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
1 is cacreph Oe EO Ree eA eg oe eee ee 149 159 60.090 1,875, 400 0.18 
DDG eee ee Ne On Cele 9 We Sy, 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
LOD ener ee tae SRE Cee Ce eB ee 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
LOOSE er nee mere a abs Slade Nee 2b 253 262 112.397 2,872,340 0.24 
LOOP eee cet eee te 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
SL OSUS SATE US tReet a ee rene ho ee ay hee > ge 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
SLEVORMS EON OLS, ake Aarne, connie Mews 15 33 30,076 282,490 Onan 
October geen ae 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
IN OVElID CT a weiner ere its eres a - 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
IDECEMI DER ee oh re eee ea: 13 22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
LOGO ML AMUSE Ve eterna ction. hontrck ne detec 13 20 BDO 58, 440 0.06 
ID. COLUAR Va oat gh betta keer cars 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
Marcin Sanme aear en eee a Peete 19 27 Oneal 26, 820 0.03 
IN chads, SENS era Eee aes sie Ma es 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.08 
INES c ERS aae eee Teen ies 21 38 if sp) 74,900 0.07 
SUNG ee eee trees se poe te 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 
UG iio ce CoS ae ae eI, oh nah Sa, Se 22 37 5, 067 37,710 0.04 
PA gist We, See ee RE ed he 3g: 30 42 10,958 129, 180 0.12 








* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
AUGUST 1960, BY INDUSTRY 














TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
AUGUST 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
































(Preliminary (Preliminary) 
Strikes ie Strikes ee ets 
Industry and me oe Man-Days Jurisdiction and ue: a Man-Days 
Lockouts| oS Lockouts | “"Y°'Ve 
DS Oy Dn amen eee ee PS Re eo i Se Hee fee eA estes Sead toa UN evi incl Lamy Clee meena ial acc artsuet cle acc. cantare | eee eas eee 
ST) ee meee Se Spe cle OR NN cee OF ae [rowers IBonyeacob Meisel oles Sacenu slodaocsayescle cc sscase- 
IMGni ee eae ete et ee: 3 68 470 INGA DCOblay aa oneE eae 1 31 160 
Manufacturing.......... 24 5, 493 53, 460 INGwe Brine wie lose semen eros eis. nese eine. Soren eave 
Constructionsess.ares=: 9 5, 066 71,310 Qué beGener reer 4 1,524 18,940 
Transportation, ete...... 2 281 3, 220 Ontario 25 ieee 94, 860 
BADE ICI tes Memet tree irltcts ors e <catll tami cine ape! eee eee Manttobaere eeeee ee a: 4 1,219 7,490 
ra. dem tees pcitie tees rey 3 30 660 Saskatchewan.......... 2 114 1,100 
Senviceqas.ceitea ie aac aon 1 20 60 FA ber banee en eer nc 2 437 3, 260 
British Columbia....... 2 17 150 
All industries....... 42 10,958 129, 180 Rederaliec.. 2 74. 2 281 3, 220 
All jurisdictions..... 42 10,958 129, 180 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1960 














(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
— Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union In- = |———- —_ ~ 
— volved Accu- |Termination Result 
Location August |mulated Date 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Kaufman Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 88 345 | 4,140] 15,820 | June 25 |Wages, union recognition, 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 17 |modified unionshop, check- 
off~Return of most 
workers. 
Clothing— 


Wages, vacations~ Wage 
increase, improved vaca- 
tion provision; employees 
of some firms returned 
without contracts. 


National Garment Manufactur-| United Garment Workers 600 | 3,000} 3,000 |] Aug. 16 
ers’ Association oc. 253 Aug. 30 

Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tron and Steel Prodncits— 


St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) CTO) we mc, Beene mill eter benefits~ 


Canadian Timken, Steelworkers Loc. 4906 322 | 4,350] 4,350} Aug. 12 |Wages, working conditions, 

Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3390 455 | 5,820] 5,820] Aug. 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Mount Dennis, Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ree by 11) Lie ae 

Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 2843 1,385 | 16,620 | 16,620 | Aug. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Lachine, Longue Pointe, Que. (ABTL-CIO/CEO) a le ee) SU es | eee 

Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 5044 302 | 2,720 | 2,720} Aug. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Calgary, Alta. (AFE=CIO/CLC) 3 Be eee 

Manitoba Rolling Mills, Steelworkers Loc. 5442 650 | 3,250] 3,250] Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Selkirk, Man. (ARE-CIO/CECG) ay) Se eee OT RS as eee ee 

Manitoba Bridge and Engineer-|Steelworkers Loc. 4087 258 | 1,290} 1,290} Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
ing Works, (ART-ClO/CILC) ea a) ee et eee ere 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 4095 218 | 1,090] 1,090] Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Winnipeg, Man. (ABE-CIO/CLE) geet ce lg) |e | ee 

Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3345 135 540 540 | Aug. 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Edmonton, Alta. CART =ClO/C LC) ame mer) |e ne ee eee ae 


Transportation Eqnipment— 


Lucas- Rotax, Operating Engineers Loc. 169 | 2,280] 2,280) Aug. 12 |Wages, improved health 
Toronto, Ont. 167450 E-CIO)S S| Se 8 | | eee plan~ 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Kenora and Rainy River Dis-|Carpenters Loc. 1669 300 6, 600 9,300 |} July 19 |Wages~ 
trict Contractors’ Association,) (AFL-CIO/CLC) | | | jj ........ 
Fort Frances, Kenora, Rainy 
River, Ont. 
Electrical Contractors’ Asso-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 275 | 5,170} 7,120} July 22 |Wages~ 
ciation, (ALL -ClO/ CLC) 2 a | ee eee 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Residential Building Con-|}Four building trades 4,000 | 56,000 | 56,000 | Aug. 1 
tractors, unions Aug. 19 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wages~ Wage increase. 


Five bricklaying firms, Bricklayers Loc. 12 120 540 540 | Aug. 17 |Wages~15c an hour effec- 

Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 23 |tive immediately, 10c an 
hour May 1, 1961. 

Toronto Chapter of the National] Unorganized 275 2,060 | 2,060] Aug. 23 |Wages, hours~ 


Warm, Air Association; rr | Wi) ei | ey | ee neers 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC.— 
C.P. Merchandise Services, Railway Clerks, various 200) 92700 | S2aro0m| se AUe ee, 


: : Union representation~ 
Various points, B.C. locals (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1960 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 





















































#| 8 | 
Q, 
| 3 als 2 
e|é/2/./2ig 2 
Cause © See) ou Eh bec Ss ss) 
| : | e/2|8|2 i283 2 
=| aS |e |S 52s 
Sia) 21 %1S) 8) 2 e586) 8) 8) 8) _ 
Bl S/e 82/8 /Slessi el elelels 
TIA I/Sl/S/OlAlewo/elelaelelea 
Sites mins Or mcenping OmUObjects..., face eee er se|cnes| sees lan sat eomctivasaccule.sncslecestece lecocke ce. 
Struck by— 

(Ade LOOIS  MaACRINGry . Panes OUGesac-5 cecspant.cce belie. s lana | « ochovedeaak Pia ores, he A ase [eo ey el age 2 

(DyeMovinesVohiclesies sete tate ae LG | Bees lates 2 ray ee 1 era eal eee 6 

Ka) Other Ob icota ie Wit con oes oka. s 2d Me a Sok cs 2 ey CAN PSSA ee NT OR lene A oe om 28 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc...| 1 | 12 |. Gin P 2 | eee ee 2) 2 1 28 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc...............00-- Ot rae wilt ee 6 Sat 14/3 3 46 
Falls and Slips— 

(a)eHallsion SamelLevels. jeter eco caeee sce cee elso.e LS reese tice Ae aes Ate A IU IS Ae | eee |e ee 4 

(b) Falls to Different Levels....................... Oneal 4a A Geet a 5 59 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions]....|....|.... ay lh il [ae ee aed (Os 2 6 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 

LOTTE NO One ci pth ne ay ee rn i oo LOOP) 2a een 1 Oa Saal nee 15 
Mlectricr Curren Useeee eI ER ee oc ee Lee oninc. i gaan eee 21 2 6.138 A Seaver ey ott ee 20 
OURetat CE Oe ReY ME Nee tc! rear uss as fei leal elon sahceacls..aluteleebclaemelsocsesleccch ceclow.. 4 
PM Toca OOLCLENGH ete ee tal a. Saisie as vale axe ecclan cs (Neos SW hry oO ee PN ee 3 oll oem 2 5 

Total, Second Quarter 1960................... 23 |eoi | aeael Co eo leisy |e PAE led ence OD Weel rere | TS, 
Total, Second Quarter 1959................... 20 | 88 | 41 | 43 | 48 | 70] 9 AON BOute aed) i eee. 
ee ee ee a ee ee 
TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1960 
Industry ay 
G Ay Zz a C Ss = 00) <q jaa Z al 
A GrICULEUTE NER SAR eE Pere tee on Han linge ee ie nee le eatks. 1 1 12 2 4 3 | “ahs | Jaa 23 
OR GINS meer eer re eters ters ioll annie lintel ie areas 1 1 Ay | evomtars ell enireepers 1 Ulm ease: 37 
Fishing and Trapping............... fe es ee COM | PATS see cock Naren, tare eteyaredl ect tutes Papaiecee ollerciole ate llettacctte. 4 
MiningianG Quacryino sere een |e eae Ops alert tee 2 12 Die Ane 6 LOR Veneene 35 
Manufactuniiper nmr eee. sae lacn.. alia ls Lae ss ee 6 11 i, | like 9 eae 1 Piece 21 
@onstructioniy.c san see coe eee LP eae a | Pac SIP [igo 6 15 1 3 4 geal eee 37 
PablichUituivies: cases eee... iL. <j Rakaere ans. oa 1 1 2a, eee 1s spears. Sig | eae 9 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

MAUNICA TONS ene etree ein ela oleae s,. 2 1 6 8 LD Sepa 3 6 2 29 
EPrademerer wt cpt pie nee ee be: SWF | es eon Meecha Gath lio cathe 2 i ls AB eo LO ise A es ror 13 
Eee eee ay ene ee eens reer te tas SED. |! Seeman Irae ae leariet Pose te es acd pun clescGecls sac clostecs steveses 
OLEL Eh BUS GE Aves soy axa OME ELS St Ce DRC ER (Ce ea Reco (a a De ie ll ce8 ae ee ee 1 SB Tuleees eae 11 
Wine tasai the clan eqepaeraer teen tomers eee ee ern en a ene elt De Marne ee Ne elnwaea cdee coe 

Otel Maem. ote sees eet Gielncen re 9 4 25 77 if 9 19 61 2 219* 





*Of this total 156 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 63 were obtained from other, non-official sources. 
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Here’'s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only Ba Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The Labour Force, October 


Employment decreased by 16,000 between September and October, a less- 
than-seasonal decline. The labour force continued to expand more rapidly than 
it has for the past two years; in October it was 3.3 per cent larger than a year 
earlier—but employment was up only 1.5 per cent. 

The number unemployed increased more than seasonally during the month, 
and was 117,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended October 15, the labour force was estimated at 6,499,000, 
which is 25,000 higher than the month before and 209,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Employment was estimated at 6,131,000, which, although 16,000 lower 
than at mid-September, was 92,000 higher than in October 1959. Unemploy- 
ment was estimated at 368,000, which is 41,000 higher than a month earlier. 


Employment 


Between September and October, employment gains in some non-farm 
industries, notably services, manufacturing and trade, were almost as large as 
the seasonal decrease in agriculture. As a result, the net decrease in employment 
during the month was smaller than in recent years. Women accounted for 
almost all of the increase in non-agricultural employment. 

The increase in employment over last year resulted from contrasting 
trends in the goods-producing and service-producing industries. In the service 
industry, principally in community, personal and government services, employ- 
ment was up 10 per cent over the year; there were smaller increases in trade 
and finance. Employment was considerably lower than last year in construction 
and manufacturing, and there were lesser declines in other goods-producing 
industries. 

The number of women employed showed a substantial growth over the 
year, increasing 7 per cent, largely as a result of continued expansion in the 
service industry. Because of the slackness in goods-producing industries, the 
number of employed men was down slightly from a year earlier. 

Employment was estimated at 6,131,000 in October, 6,147,000 in Septem- 
ber, and 6,039,000 in October 1959. The number of men employed was 
estimated at 4,470,000 in October, 4,512,000 in September and 4,493,000 in 
October 1959; for women the comparable numbers were 1,661,000; 1,635,000 
and 1,546,000. 


This summary of the Labour Force Survey now presents a national 
estimate of unemployment. Briefly, unemployment as now defined com- 
bines Labour Force Survey estimates of persons without jobs and seeking 


work, and persons on temporary layoff. Estimates of employment and 
unemployment for months prior to October, when the new definition was 
adopted, have been revised to conform to the new definition. 
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Non-agricultural employment in October was estimated at 5,436,000; 
agricultural, 695,000. 

Between September and October, farm employment dropped seasonally 
in all regions except British Columbia. Non-farm employment rose in all 
regions; the only large increase was in Ontario, where it increased by 25,000, 
to some extent as a result of rehiring in automobile and parts plants. Over the 
year, total employment was up in all regions except British Columbia, where 
there was little change. 

The regional breakdown of employment estimates was: 


October 1960 September 1960 October 1959 


Atlantic cif suesshuins.tac0 &. 546,000 551,000 528,000 

Quebetre 4-3. ea ee 1,694,000 1,699,000 1,670,000 

Contaridiedts orice! eee 2,292,000 2,262,000 2,238,000 

Prairies 2.7 a a eee 1,080,000 1,104,000 1,061,000 

Bacco. > 45 tn anoles eee 539,000 531,000 542,000 
Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 41,000 between September and October, a rise 
somewhat greater than usual for this time of year. The increase brought the 
number unemployed in October to 5.7 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.0 per cent in October 1959 and 5.3 per cent in October 1958. In 
September the ratio was 5.1 per cent. 

Men accounted for 83 per cent of the unemployed, and for most of the 
increase over the year, a reflection in part of the employment decline in the 
goods-producing industries. The increase in the number of unemployed women 
was somewhat smaller, proportionally, 
partly because of growth of job oppor- 
tunities in trade and services. 

The largest percentage increases in 
unemployment over the year occurred in 

ae Ontario and British Columbia, partly 
eee as a result of decreased demands for 
manufacturing workers. The number 
unemployed aged 35 to 55 increased, 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


Original data — = == Seasonally adjusted 


Labour Force 


6,500,000 

















6,100,000- =! == 
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groups, although the number of unem- 
ployed was higher than a year earlier in 
all age groups. 


Regional Summaries 


In the Atlantic region, employment 
remained fairly stable between September 
and October. Contractions in the primary 
industries were largely offset by gains 
in trade and transportation. Reductions 
in farm and fishing employment followed 
the usual seasonal patterns but layoffs 
in coal mining were due to market con- 
ditions. Marketing of apple and potato 
crops resulted in increased demands for 
packers, warehousemen and transporta- 


tion workers. Employment in food processing plants declined seasonally but 
elsewhere in manufacturing, employment either advanced or remained stable. 

Employment in October, at 546,000, was 18,000 higher than a year ago. 
Gains occurred in forestry, manufacturing, and the service producing industries; 
declines in construction, mining and farming. Employment in the Atlantic 
region in September was estimated at 551,000. 

Unemployment in the region was estimated at 46,000, an increase of 
8,000 from September and 9,000 from October 1959. It amounted to 7.8 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 6.5 per cent in October 1959. 

In the Quebec region, employment showed no appreciable change. Agricul- 
tural employment declined seasonally but increasing activity in forestry resulted 
in a noticeable seasonal addition to the work force. Non-residential construction 
remained steady, but residential construction increased sharply, reversing the 
trend of the past several months. Manufacturing employment showed little 
change from the previous month. Employment in the region was estimated at 
1,694,000 in October, 1,699,000 in September, and 1,670,000 in October 1959. 

The rise of more than 2 per cent in non-farm employment over the year 
resulted essentially from an improvement in employment in forestry and 
mining and in the service industries. There was a substantial year-to-year 
decline in residential construction in spite of an increase in housing starts 
in October; this was largely responsible for the decrease in construction 
employment over the year. Losses overshadowed gains in a number of manu- 
facturing industries, bringing total manufacturing employment down from 
last year’s level. The main weaknesses were in the manufacture of transportation 
equipment—apart from aircraft—electrical apparatus and wood products. 
Principal gains were in industries producing aircraft and parts, paper products, 
and food and beverages. 

The increase in unemployment during the month, from 116,000 to 126,000, 
was smaller both relatively and absolutely than in the same period of 1959. 
Unemployment as a proportion of the labour force rose from 5.2 per cent last 
October to 6.9 per cent in October this year. 

In the Ontario region, the seasonal drop in farm employment was more 
than offset by employment increases elsewhere, notably in automobile and 
parts plants. In addition, activity in fruit and vegetable canning plants was 
maintained at peak levels during the first half of the month as a result of a 
heavy crop; employment in clothing factories remained high, and there was 
some rehiring in aircraft manufacturing. Production and employment were 
below last year’s level in furniture and household appliance plants, and among 
heavy electrical apparatus, road machinery and agricultural implement pro- 
ducers. Construction activity declined seasonally. Continuing fine weather 
permitted extensive fall ploughing and successful completion of the harvest 
of late crops. 

The number of women employed in non-farm industries, mainly service and 
trade, was much higher than a year earlier. Male employment showed a decline 
of 1 per cent, mainly because of decreases in construction, manufacturing and 
mining. 

Employment in the region was estimated at 2,272,000 in October, com- 
pared with 2,262,000 in September and 2,238,000 in October 1959. Unemploy- 
ment, at 120,000, increased in October to 5.0 per cent of the labour force from 
4.6 per cent in September, when the estimated number of unemployed was 
109,000. In October 1959 estimated unemployment was 72,000, which was 
3.1 per cent of the labour force. 
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In the Prairie region, employment declined seasonally by 24,000, from an 
estimated 1,104,000 in September to 1,080,000 in October; it was 1,061,000 in 
October last year. A seasonal drop in farm employment more than offset a 
small increase in non-agricultural industries. Favourable weather enabled con- 
struction to remain fairly steady, and food processing plants were busier after 
fall deliveries of cattle, sugar beets and other specialty crops. Employment in 
the clothing industry increased for the production of winter lines. Agricultural 
employment was virtually the same as a year earlier but non-farm industries 
showed a gain of 18,000. The gain occurred chiefly in services and trade, 
and offset small declines in construction and transportation. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 31,000, increased from September to 
October by about the same amount as in the last three years. It represented 2.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 2.3 per cent a year earlier, when 
it was estimated at 25,000. 

In the Pacific region, seasonal hiring in forestry, mining and trade, and 
a further expansion in the service industry, brought about a recovery in employ- 
ment between September and October after a decline the month before. Logging 
and lumbering were somewhat steadier than usual at this time of year and 
employment in shipyards and machine shops held steady. Favourable weather 
helped maintain construction activity, and the number working on farms 
remained unusually high. Employment was higher than a year earlier on 
farms, in mining and in the pulp and paper industry. Increases in these indus- 
tries were offset, however, by year-to-year declines in fishing and most manu- 
facturing industries, particularly shipbuilding and sawmilling. Construction was 
also down from a year earlier as a result of a drop in housebuilding. 

An estimated 539,000 were employed in the region in October, compared 
with 531,000 in September and 542,000 in October 1959. Unemployment rose 
seasonally; it was estimated at 41,000 in September, 45,000 in October. In 
October it represented 7.7 per cent of the labour force, up from 4.6 per cent 
in the same month of 1959. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
eee oo SSSoowowoS[((— OOOO ooo 








Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
October October October October October October 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 

Matropolttan: coset ic tere eee 1 _ 8 Bs 3 10 
Major Industrial 2.544 2u.c.07 eee — —— 23 12 3 14 
Major Agricultural ao aeeee eee — oom 3 2 11 12 
MInOM eo ee ee ee ee -~ — 30 15 28 43 

Totals iy) Blac: eee es en 1 _ 64 oil 45 79 
a a aa ee Ng eS 

CORRECTION 


In the October issue, in the table, “Current Labour Statistics (page 988), the figures 
on registrations at NES offices on September 15 were incorrect. The correct figures are: 


Percentage Change from 


Previous Previous 
Region Amount Month Year 

‘Adlantic $3460). .2aetot) tc Ce. SEC 33,000 +8.2 -+31.0 
Quebec 2. ase iwackas Boal ache aenen ee ee 102,100 —4.9 +36.3 
Ontario. t.cer coe ence eee 130,200 —.5 3:71 
PEGITIO 4ST. i5tahs odiv's cdoe eee eee eee 37,200 —0.3 +33.3 
Pacifier . 2405). 28.0. . ee... SS ee eee 43,700 —2.5 +22.8 

TOP AL iscisteaeieten a See ee One 346,200 —4.9 +33.9 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 1960 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Vancouver- 
New Westminster 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
ST. JOHN’S 
Toronto 


Windsor 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Edmonton 
Ottawa-Hull 
Winnipeg 


—_—_— | eee 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Guelph 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Lac St. Jean 
LONDON 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
—> OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 


. oo 


Barrie 

CHATHAM 

Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 


—<— 





BATHURST 
Belleville- 
Trenton 
BRACEBRIDGE <— 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
CHILLIWACK 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
NORTH BAY 
OKANAGAN 
VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
PORTAGE 
LA PRAIRIE 
Prince George- 
uesne 
PRINCE RUPERT <— 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Truro 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 
U 


t— 


: oo 


> oe 
oh 


<< 


ce 


Fort William- 
Port Arthur 

Kitchener 

Sudbury 








Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 





Beauharnois 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 

Gaspe 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute- 

Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Summersi 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 

Tillsonburg 





ee pe ee Se 


—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 983, September issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 15, 1960) 











Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (2) ...eeeeee ee, Oct. 15 6,499, 000 + 0.4 + ooo 
Employed yviaesce nee cee ae eee ee Oct. 15 6,131,000 =)>-=.073 + 1.5 
Agriculture:+.:.:0: tee ae eee ee ee Oct. 15 695, 000 — 8.2 — 0.3 
INon-Acriculturesc- eee eerie eee Oct. 15 5,436, 000 + 0.9 + 1.8 
Paid Workers. .6..a 2.33 ee Oct. 15 4,988,000 | + 0.5 + 1sZ 
At work oo DOUrs OF More. eee. Oct. 15 3,701, 0007 ba. 7 + 3.4 
At work less than 35 hours................ Oct. 15 2,200,000* | +304.4* _ 145 
Employed but not at work............... Oct. 15 180,000 | — 5.8 + Bod 
Unemployed. ....0.2./. 055.45. e eee oe Oct. 15 368,000 | + 12.5 si 46.6 
Without work and seeking work............ Oct. 15 347, 000 + 13.8 + 46.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......... Oct. 15 21,000 — 4.6 + 50.0 
Registered for work, NES 

Atlantic, :::«cciuaaese ss tees tee Pees Oct. 13 33,400 | + 1.2 ao ioe 

QUCDEC. seas cea suelo eee ie cee ae Oct. 13 102,800 | + 0.7 4 29.6 

Ontario. i085 vine oe ce en ee Oct. 13 132,900 | + 2.1 + 37.9 

Prairie: get ssw. Rete ee eee Oct. 13 40,900 |} + 99 + 28:2 

Pacific, ccs: cess, ate ae ee Oct. 13 47,700 |} + 9.2 + 29.3 

‘Lotal, all resions.... 11 eae eee Oct. 13 357,700 | + 3.3 4 aut 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

FIE Sion oe sev 1 nio/ elon ea tte meee thee Sept. 30 279,531 — 0.2 + 38.7 
Amount of benefit payments:.4. 1.5.......824- Sept. $21, 186, 260 — 0.8 a 58.4 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... August 122.9 + 0.8 _ el 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... August 111.6. | +4 1.3 — oa, 
Immigration... 2.2722). Saeeon ees ae ee ee Ist 9 mos. 83, 843 — _ 1.8 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 9 mos. 44,322 —- a 0.9 

Strikes and Lockouts 
ptrikes.and.lockouts™e.-.. oat eee eee October 56 + 7.7 + 93.1 
No.of ‘workers involVeds..us-0e oc October 9,027 — 24.0 “+ Zio 
Duration in man days. .«.. ee. ee October 90, 830 — 20.8 + 35.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind.comp.)| August $75.94 |] — 0.5 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... August $1.76 | — 0.6 +- 3.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... August 40.5 — 0.3 12 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................. August $71.47} — 0.8 + 2a 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)............ October 129.4 + 0.8 + Tee 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 == 100) 06.5. nee tee eon es ee August 13385 — 1.2 + ave 
Total labour incomes).72 02.02... o. $000,000} August 1,d7%3.24--44..0..5 - 3.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)................... September 170.1 | + 4.5 _ 1.5 
Manufacturing 3220 ae ee ne September 153.0 | + 5.1 — 1.4 
Durables::7.....5 5. eee ee September 144.1 + 6.6 — 4.1 
Non-Durables?s eee eeee oe ee September 160.6 | + 4.0 + 0.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September issue. 


* An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours as Thanksgiving Day came in the survey 
week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





A highlight of collective bargaining in British Columbia during October 
was the signing of an agreement covering 4,500 woods workers in the southern 
interior of the province. In the northern interior, however, little progress was 
made during the month toward settlement with the logging operators. In 
Ontario, the major pulp and paper producers were negotiating new agreements 
with the woods workers, with the aid of conciliation officers. Also in this 
province, the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission renegotiated the agreement 
that expired last March, providing wage increases for their 11,000 employees. 
A key settlement that could possibly clear the way for ending the country-wide 
strike at Dominion Bridge Company was signed between the Steelworkers and 
the company’s Montreal plants. 

During the month the railways’ non-operating unions were completing 
their strike vote and in mid-November announced that the membership had 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of strike action, and that the strike deadline 
had been set at December 3. Immediately after this, it was announced that the 
Prime Minister had called the CNR and CPR presidents as well as the chief 
union negotiator together for consultation. 

Significant progress was made during October in the collective bargaining 
conducted on behalf of the loggers and sawmill workers employed by lumber 
firms located throughout the interior of British Columbia. More than two 
thirds of the workers affected were covered by the new agreement signed by the 
International Woodworkers of America and the 34 firms in British Columbia’s 
southern interior represented by the Interior Forest Labour Relations Associa- 
tion. The settlement was a compromise based on a conciliation board report 
that had previously been rejected by the operators and accepted by the union 
(L.G., Oct., p. 989). The two-year agreement provides for a wage increase 
of 3 cents an hour retroactive to September 1 of this year, with a further 3 cents 
on March 1, 1961, and 4 cents an hour on September 1, 1961. In addition to the 
increases, tradesmen will get an extra 6 cents an hour and powerhouse engineers 
and firemen 4 cents an hour effective last September 1. Carrier drivers and fork- 
lift operators will get an extra 3 cents an hour starting September 1, 1961. As 
part of the settlement, the parties undertook to work out the details for a travel- 
time clause to be incorporated in the agreement on September 1, 1961. It will be 
modelled on the existing arrangements in effect among the coastal operators 
whereby employees are compensated for travel from assembly points to work 
sites. The situation with respect to the 2,500 loggers in the interior of northern 
British Columbia remained unsettled. The operators rejected the conciliation 
board’s recommendations which had been accepted by the IWA (L.G., Oct., 
p. 989), and no further progress was reported during the month. 

Negotiations in the pulp and paper industry in eastern Canada were 
centred largely around the talks between the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union locals of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and the 10 companies comprising the bulk of Ontario’s integrated forest industry 
having both forest and mill operations. The unions’ main wage demands were 
for a 20-cent hourly increase for day workers and a 14-per-cent wage boost 
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for piece workers. In addition to the increased wages, the unions were seeking a 
reduction in the present 48-hour work week to 40 hours with maintenance of 
pay. Other key issues were union jurisdiction over the contractors in the 
woodlands, including those who provide services only; improved vacations and 
holidays; and extensive changes in the working and living conditions at camps. 
The companies have offered an hourly increase of 5 cents and a 2-per-cent 
raise for piece work as well as increased contributions to medical, hospital 
and surgical plans and improvements in working and living conditions. The 
negotiations at the woodland divisions of the pulp and paper firms are all 
at the conciliation officer stage, except at Abitibi Power and Paper, where 
application was made for the assistance of a conciliation board. 


Bargaining affecting 11,000 Hydro Electric Power workers represented by 
the National Union of Public Service Employees ended with the signing of a 
new one-year agreement with the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission. 
In the settlement, a compromise was reached on the Commission’s demand that 
the cost-of-living clause be deleted in its entirety. The union agreed to removal 
of the clause on condition that it would be reinstated in any future agreements 
of more than one years duration. 


Increases in the new agreement for linemen, electricians and skilled trades 
amounted to 7 cents an hour retroactive to April 1 of this year with another 2 
cents effective November 3. Group-one labourers and three classifications of 
drivers will get wage boosts of 10 to 12 cents an hour, and handymen will get 15 
cents. The salaried group of employees will get increases ranging from $9 to $22 
a month as well as a progressive reduction in the work week from the present 374 
hours to 35 hours by next April. Salaried employees on shift work will receive a 
9-cents-an-hour premium for the afternoon shift and 13 cents an hour for the 
night shift. The premium for the salaried group engaged on construction projects 
was increased to 2 per cent from 14 per cent. Hydro also agreed to raise their 
contributions toward the cost of the medical plan from 70 to 75 per cent. 

A major break in the strikes that closed down operations at 12 of the 14 
Dominion Bridge Company plants across Canada came on October 27, when 
the United Steelworkers cf America signed a separate two-year agreement 
with the company’s Montreal plants. This was made possible when the union 
agreed to forego its demand for national bargaining that it had been attempting 
to establish in these as well as previous negotiations. The new agreement 
embodied a total wage increase of 8 cents an hour over the life of the agreement, 
improved life insurance and an increased weekly sickness indemnity. A new 
provision in the agreement was the establishment of a company-union parity 
committee charged with the task of reviewing the current pension plan and 
recommending a new one to cover the Montreal bargaining unit only. A draft 
plan, when approved by the parity committee, will be submitted to an employee 
vote, and if adopted, will replace the existing company operated plan that 
covers both plant and office employees, whether union members or not, working 
at all the plants across Canada. If a new plan is approved, the company agreed 
to match the employees’ contributions up to a maximum rate of 4 per cent of 
the participating employees’ straight-time earnings. 

The Montreal settlement stimulated local bargaining at each of the other 
plants, paving the way for the termination of the remaining work stoppages and 
the full resumption of operations. By the middle of November settlements were 
reported at practically all of the company’s plants. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During November, December 1960 and January 1961 


(except those under negotiation in October) 
é 


Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. ...0......cccccccccccsecseeee Steelworkers (AFL- 
voce eee: des Mfrs. de Chaussures, aC SEE) 

MOOG Ei Ne seats are rghrsie= pee as -nerporepqresagtnecesctes Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. National Council of Canadian tT abeee cat} 
Calgary Power, MIVA Yy py ALL oe es ato aoe Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
CBC, COMPAID Y SWIC pai inicconsanceinee-<posgenneancesty<cbeacstectees> NABET (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 
ETS COT ts eee OS EE Ree ee U.E. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. .............cccc000.. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. 0.0.0.0... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
alyinol Weal pany eA Tari copes coos cares pass Gusasearnesoantens Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Bader CME CES saa 8 | gee Bod Manet Mi on yh ea Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 


City of Edmonton, Alta. 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 


1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 





RMEVROs GA AULOX, SIN SUE ica. fore eas. edactale thine ant Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
CTY Ob Pham ray QO base resciss ssc sa0 andere reeperdenncaneeencs Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
BONES Bag AUN LOT OM ang ccs Scenestars > canon tnetrapseo so otns Public Service Empl. (outside wkrs.) 
ity BOE NV ADCOUN CT ae. - cae nt aver ineersee aacerh ned Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
CHEVGE LV SMCOUV Gls 9. Ge ben race. -c aupesscnsenientuseestns Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Sorel, Que. oo... cece Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Go ie, Davida SONS -LaUZON, Que. oo. ..ccsccccsccsems: Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dom. Rubber, Montreal,” Que. (.0.......2,...00cccccceececss CLC-chartered local 

Dupuis Freres, Montreal,..Que.. ...cc.cccesscsronssveszecess Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire, Hamilton, Ont. ..................cccsesceeese Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Figs) Siiciiz, “Leamineton, Ont.) .c a .- Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (five), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

Os ae CRE: Pee ae ee Ake Cy es cn Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Malartic Gold Fields, Halet, Que. 00.00.00... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marimetindustriesy Sorel, Quesniis..ic.iise.sedevensacscesvonne Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

IVS ACIC ile OVS pec, ts aiate.c cota oe ess Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton, Alta. ..000.0......... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Rockne iy spouacco: Onebec,..QUG. dues ccarseecnns Tobacco Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ...............0..:sccsesees. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S. ........ I.L.A. (CLC). 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont. ................0. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During Ociober 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 

Belly Telephones Ques & Otis oiict coves tevedsete-scdcvvevsckss. Bit ree Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical 
empl, . 

Relelelopnonen WUE 10 Ota. fecesach castes. esst errr? Ranaceen juorenone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. 
salesmen 

OUP LEIe ONE OU. CC a poccectoseecaan:tcsuasoioss ter dnuces Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 

Bell Telephone, Que. - ets cope te fan iy pees de Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 

B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

PTASCEP V BLICVe Ce fra errs tenes tovencteptotepoetaasss Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) F 

B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ....ecsssih..: Hotel oe (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 

Canadair st.. Laurent Quel 20 ee aie. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................006 Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont. ........0.00.....0.. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ..................00.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ 1LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Citytot Montreal, - Quem arenes. ees TR. CNTU-chartered local (office wkrs.) 

City yot,Moritireal, Que: iad od 2c Ad eRe hs Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Citynot Montreal, Que. pissinastecoribaone tien cits Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 

CiynotsQuebec, Que. 2. 4ep0slpeeiatlidtivcd ates: Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside wkrs.) 





*Erroneously reported under ‘‘Arbitration” during September, in October issue (page 993). 
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Company and Location Union 


City of: Winnipes,, Man, 2.6. 2 oe eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
Three. Rivers, Que, ¢..3. 3363 eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) _ _ 

CPR, COMpany-Wide \aa.sciceete eee eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Crown Zellerbach, Richmond, B:C. ...7.................. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Coal Syvdnev-gN.o. cee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ...........ccccccsceceees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden, Paper. Dryden: Ont, oi eye ear. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. .......00....cccceecccceseees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ............ United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

MOULD ence eee te ee ere Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. 0.00.00... Service Emp]. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lever Bross roronto, Ont.) cee a ae Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PANY“ WIdG Frictions I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Miner Rubber Granby. Oue,ea.-4-. tm ee aes Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. .............cc000000.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Northern? Electric. Toronto. Onl. 12.7.4... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .............cccccc000. U.E. (Ind.) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 7 

Moose’ Jaw, SaSkert cost ee eee ee CLC-chartered local (hospital empl.) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. .........:...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide .................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipping Federation ot Can., Montreal, Que. .... I.L.A. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. ..... ILL.A. (CLC) 


Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Grand Mere Ours ean ee ere. ee ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ....... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ......0....cccccceccees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont.\2-:..2.... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dryden.Papers/ Dryden; Ont) aus eae os Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ..........0..... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 

kasine «6° Lonelac, \Ontee- ce oes eee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. .......:..:ccccocsesese Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Cotp Port Artour. Ont. 2 Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree..Co., “Toronto -Ontese.- |. beers Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ...........ccccccccc00 Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Se Se me ee ee tn lel Ee Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 


seabesiinsdeicakes ah Oe Oe es ee Various unions 


TSCA. COMpany- Wiles see ee eet ts, Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ............ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Aluminum Co., Arvida, Que. ............ceccccescceseees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. ...........00..000. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..........0.00000... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Cityrof. Toronto; Ont? wh-f AY See Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 

Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., Alta. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Fraser Cos.,’Edmundston; N.Bitsc).. 2. nei. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Metropolitan eroronto, Ontos 5 viccecvsedecvageves closes Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. ..0...000 oe Public Empl. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
TOI CoP, OLED’ TAUWAYS ©... sthico cures Seis: 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .........0..00.. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ........ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
CILy POLE UGUEC, FONG accu coe tee ccs et et ness teehee, AEs ne & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 


Work Stoppage 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Settlements Reached During October 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

ASSOCIATION DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (AUTO-VOITURE), QUEBEC, P.Q.—CNTU- 
CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—eff. Oct. 1, 1960, present 49-hr. wk. to 
be reduced to 47 hrs. and on June 1, 1961 to 45 hrs. with the same take-home pay; 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. June 1, 1962 and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Dec. 30, 1962; when agreement 
expires on Dec. 30, 1962 a further S5¢-an-hr. increase will be granted as a cushion against delays 
in renegotiating the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 17 yrs. of service (formerly no provision 
for 3 wks. vacation); union shop. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, GRAND’MERE, QUE.—PULP AND PaPeR Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—basic rate increased by 11¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1960; an additional 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional non-scheduled holiday with pay; provision for 
bereavement leave. 

De HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, TORONTO, ONT.—AvuTO Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (OFFICE WKRS.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—increases ranging from $3.45 to $7.40 per wk. over the 
2-yr. period; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); 
$2.00 per wk. cost of living bonus incorporated in salary; improved insurance provisions. 

DoMINION BripGe, LACHINE, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 27, 1960; an additional 4¢ on Oct. 27, 
1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); parity 
committee to be set up to study provisions for a new pension plan; life insurance increased from 
$2,000 to $3,000; weekly indemnity for sickness increased from $30 to $40. 

Dow CHEMICAL, SARNIA, ONT.—Oim Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl. Settlement terms not immediately available. 

Fur Mers. GuILp, MONTREAL, QUE.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—increase of $6 per wk. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; work wk. reduced to 
39 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1960 and a further reduction to 374 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; companies cannot 
contract out work except in very special cases. 

GENERAL STEELWARES, TORONTO, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 1, 1960 plus 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 1, 
1961; 1 mo. vacation for empl. with 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 1 mo. vacation). 

INTERIOR LUMBER Mrs. ASSOC., SOUTHERN B.C.—WoopworKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 4,500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 3¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. March 1, 1961 with a further 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961; tradesmen to receive an 
additional 6¢-an-hr., engineers and firemen 4¢ an hr. all eff. Sept. 1, 1960, and carrier and fork 
lift operators to receive an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

KELVINATOR OF CAN., LONDON, ONT.—AUTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): current agreement 
covering 600 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 

Lapies’ CLOAK AND SuiT Mers. Assoc., WINNIPEG, MAN.—LapIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): existing agreement covering 800 empl. extended for 2 yrs. without change. 

LAKE CARRIERS ASSOC., EASTERN CANADA—SEAFARERS (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,500 empl.—a general increase of 5% in both wages and overtime retroactive to July 15, 1960; at 
the commencement of fit-out in the spring of 1961, work wk. to be reduced to 44 hrs.; work on 
Sat. to be paid 14 times daily rate; statutory holidays to be paid at the Sun. rates (14 times daily 
tate), when worked, and normal daily rate when not worked, empl. to receive 14 days paid 
holiday for 270 days service to come out of a vacation fund accumulated from the Association’s 
contributions; vacation payments to be made through the union office based on documentary 
evidence of days worked. 

JoHN MurpocH, ST. RAYMOND, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 3% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 and an 
additional 3% eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

ONTARIO HyDRO, COMPANY-WIDE—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
11,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 plus an additional 2¢ on Nov. 1, 1960 
for hourly rated empl.; 14% increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 for salaried empl.; work wk. 
for salaried empl. to be reduced to 35 hrs. eff. April 1, 1961; improvements in health plan and 
sick leave; severance pay plan introduced. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Employment Conference Supports 
Plan for Productivity Council 


At the end of a 14-day conference on 
employment last month, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker announced in a press con- 
ference that the Government was ready to 
submit to Parliament legislation to promote 
the establishment of a national productivity 
council. The conference had been forecast 
by the Prime Minister in a television broad- 
cast in September (L.G., Oct., p. 994). 

The proposal was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of 21 industry, business, farm and 
labour organizations attending the con- 
ference, he said. 

Suggestions made at the conference were 
many and varied, and at times contradictory, 
Mr. Diefenbaker said, but there was agree- 
ment that Canadian production should be 
expanded to provide more jobs. 

In his announcement, the Prime Minister 
called attention to the British Productivity 
Council set up in 1952 to stimulate interest 
in methods of raising productivity in special 
industries and areas. The British Council 
is financed by government, employer and 
employee groups. 


Over 960 Winter Works Projects 
Approved by Program’s Opening 

By October 17, first day of this year’s 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
more than 960 projects had been approved 
for federal contribution, the Minister of 
Labour announced. 

At the end of the first day of the 1959-60 
program, 605 projects had been approved. 

All ten provinces have agreed to take 
part in this year’s program and all except 
Prince Edward Island had submitted pro- 
jects prior to the opening of the program. 

Estimated cost of the 967 projects accept- 
ed up to October 17 was about $58,000,000, 
of which about $44,000,000 will be spent 
during the six and a half months—October 
15 to April 30—that the program is in 
effect. 

The total direct payroll cost for the 
period is estimated at $14,000,000, half 
of which will be contributed by the federal 
Government. 

It is expected that 17,894 men will be 
hired as a direct result of those projects 
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already approved and that the total on-site 
employment will amount to 970,160 man- 
days. 

Seven of the provinces will add further 
incentives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities under the program. 


Quebec has agreed to pay 40 per cent 
of payroll costs; Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia and _ Prince 
Edward Island have agreed to pay 25 per 
cent; Manitoba will pay up to 25 per cent 
in some cases and up to 50 per cent in 
others. 


This year the program was broadened to 
include two new classes of projects, and 
the period extended by advancing the start- 
ing date from December 1 to October 15. 


For the first time, the program includes 
the construction, major reconstruction, 
major alteration or renovation of municipal 
buildings except schools and hospitals, up 
to a maximum federal incentive payment of 
$50,000 on each new structure. 


The program has also been extended to 
cover such projects as street lighting, traffic 
signals, municipal parking lots, water and 
sewage treatment plants, pumping stations 
and water towers. 


A $100,000,000 program of winter work 
was announced last month by the Minister 
of Public Works. During the coming winter, 
the Department plans to construct between 
60 and 80 standard post offices and 12 
slightly larger post offices, undertake $3 
million worth of interior work in govern- 
ment buildings, and purchase some $1,200,- 
000 worth of furniture and equipment. 





“Do It Now” Campaign Prevented 
Layoffs by Building Supply Firms 

A survey by the Department of Labour 
of 470 building supply dealers who had 
participated in the 1959-60 “Do It Now” 
winter work campaign showed that 64 per 
cent of them had increased their sales 
volume from the previous year. The in- 
creases averaged 17 per cent, and ranged 
from 1 to 200 per cent. 


More than 95 per cent of the suppliers 
questioned reported staff increases or main- 
tenance of full staffs during the period 
when they normally lay workers off. 


Announces Further Changes in 
National Housing Act Regulations 


The Minister of Public Works last month 
announced changes in National Housing Act 
regulations to provide further government 
assistance to housing. 

The changes were: 

—Extension of home improvement loan 
financing to rental properties, including 
apartment buildings; 


—Lifting until the end of the year of 
all income limits for direct Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation loans to 
prospective home owners and builders; 

—Extension from 25 to 30 years of the 
repayment period for all CMHC loans; 

—Making available immediately two 
direct loans to a merchant builder, intended 
to finance the construction of display homes; 

—Increased  limited-dividend housing 
loans for larger projects. 


This is the first time home improvement 
loans have been made available to owners 
of rental properties, and the Minister pre- 
dicted an extensive program of repair work 
this winter. 

From September 1, the gross annual 
income of an applicant for a direct loan was 
limited to $7,000, plus $200 for families 
of three, four and five or more children, 
to a maximum of $7,600. 

The extension to 30 years of the repay- 
ment period for NHA mortgage loans will 
result in a reduction of the monthly repay- 
ment. The reduction will amount to $4.30 
on a $10,000 loan. 

The two direct loans to a builder “are 
intended to finance the construction of dis- 
play homes which will aid sales under the 
program of direct loans for pre-sold 
houses,” the Minister explained. 

He said that on limited-dividend housing 
projects started before the end of this year 
the maximum loan permitted would be 
increased from 85 to 90 per cent, and the 
limit of 100 units a project would be lifted. 

No changes were made in the interest 
rate of NHA loans, which now stands at 
63 per cent on house construction loans 
and 6 per cent on home improvement loans. 





In the first nine months of this year, starts 
on the construction of new dwelling units 
totalled 76,797, compared with 102,806 in 
the same period in 1959, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Completions numbered 88,621 compared 
with 100,333. 

Units under construction at the end of 
September this year totalled 69,538; at the 
same date last year they numbered 88,965. 


National Unemployment Estimate 
Now Available for First Time 


The interdepartmental committee set up 
in March to consider changes in the monthly 
statistical report on employment and unem- 
ployment (L.G., April, p. 348) last month 
recommended, and the Government adopted, 
a national estimate of unemployment. This 
is the first time such an estimate has been 
presented. 

The new figure combines estimates from 
the Labour Force Survey of persons without 
work and seeking work, and of persons on 
temporary layoff. 

The new estimate was taken into use in 
time for last month’s joint release by the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics dealing with employ- 
ment and unemployment during the week 
ended September 17. It was also used in last 
month’s LABOUR GAZETTE (page 985). 


Groupings Now Used 


The groupings now used in the presenta- 
tion of labour force data are as follows: 

Labour Force—The civilian labour force 
includes that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age 
and over who, during the survey week, 
were employed or unemployed. 

The employed includes all persons who, 
during the survey week, (a) did any work 
for pay or profit, (b) did any work which 
contributed to the running of a farm or 
business operated by a related member 
of the household, or (c) had a job but were 
not at work because of bad weather, illness, 
or vacation, or because they were taking 
time off for other reasons. 

The unemployed includes all persons who, 
through the survey week, (a) were without 
work and seeking work, i.e., did not work 
during the survey week and were looking 
for work, or would have been looking for 
work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or 
believed no suitable work was available in 
the community; or (b) were temporarily 
laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting 
to be called back to a job from which they 
had been laid off for less than 30 days. 

Not in the labour ferce—Those not in 
the labour force include all civilians 14 
years of age and over (exclusive of institu- 
tional population) who are not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This category 
includes those: going to school, keeping 
house, too old or otherwise unable to work, 
and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, 
students and others who worked part time 
are classified as employed; if they looked 
for work they are classified as unemployed. 
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Huge Construction Project Likely 
To Begin in 1961 on B.C. River 


Construction of three huge storage dams 
in British Columbia is proposed in an agree- 
ment reached last month between Canada 
and the United States on the basis of a 
treaty to develop the Columbia River, which 
flows through both countries. Construction 
is expected to begin next year. 

The Canadian Parliament and the United 
States Congress have not yet ratified the 
treaty. 





Quebec Agrees to Participate in 
Co-operative Road-Building Plans 


The province of Quebec last month 
joined two federal-provincial road-building 
programs, the Trans-Canada Highway and 
the “Roads to Resources” plan. It is the 
tenth province to participate in the latter 
program and the last to sign the Trans- 
Canada Highway agreement. 


Under the “Roads to Resources” scheme 
(L.G., March, p. 244), the federal Govern- 
ment will match a province’s expenditures 
on roads that will help develop a promising 
resource, up to a maximum of $7.5 million. 
Under the Trans-Canada Highway Act, the 
federal contribution is 50 per cent of the 
cost of new building of specified standard. 


Work is expected to begin in the new 
year. 





Declare Two Ontario Districts 
Surplus Labour Areas, Union Asks 

The National Employment Service will 
be asked to investigate whether Deloro and 
Atikokan in Ontario should be classed as 
surplus labour areas, the Minister of Labour 
told a delegation from the United Steel- 
workers that met with him at the end of 
October. 

Deloro is a one-industry community, 
dependent on the Deloro Smelting and 
Refining Company Limited, which is sched- 
uled to close down on January 15, 1961. 
Employment has already declined, from 300 
in late 1958 to 70, the delegation asserted. 

In Atikokan, according to the union’s 
submission, two development projects have 
closed down and large scale layoffs are 
coming in the area’s major industry, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines. 

If the two localities are declared surplus 
labour areas, federal assistance is available 
to enable the unemployed workers to move 
to places where the NES believes employ- 
ment would be available. 
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Dr. R. M. Adams Now Chief of 
Labour-Management Division 


Dr. Robert McDonald Adams, since 
1958 Head of the Wages Research Section 
of the Department’s Economics and Re- 
search Branch, has been appointed Chief 
of the Labour-Management Division of that 
Branch. He assumed his new duties on 
October 12. 

Born in London, Ont., he was graduated 
from the University of Western Ontario 
in Honours Economics and Political Science 
in 1951. The next year he was granted a 
master’s degree in Economics from Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont. 

In 1957 he completed the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Labour Economics 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London, England. His 
graduate work included also a year of 
research at the University of Chicago. 


IAGLO Elects Elliott Wilson 
President for Coming Year 


A resolution adopted at the annual] con- 
ference of the International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials, held at 
Detroit, Mich., at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, recommended that steps be taken 
in each state and province to have adopted 
the danger symbols approved by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Another resolution recommended that all 
members of the Association promote a 
“stay-in-school” program, an apprenticeship 
program and safety training. 

Other major resolutions among the 16 
adopted: 

—Urged members of the Association to 
endeavour to extend minimum wage pro- 
tection to agricultural workers. 

—Recommended an increase in the (U.S.) 
federal minimum wage and an extension 
of coverage, and also urged the states and 
provinces to do likewise. 

—Noting that children need protection 
from dangerous employment, urged the 
provision of physical examinations for per- 
sons under 18, and that existing child labour 
laws should be effectively administered. 


At the conference, 37 states and six 
provinces were represented, as well as the 
United States and Canadian federal Depart- 
ments of Labour. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister 
of Labour, was a co-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Labour. R. E. An- 
derson, Nova Scotia Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was chairman of a session on labour 
relations. A paper by Jacob Finkleman, 


QC, Chairman of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, was presented at this session. 

W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was elected President 
of the Association for the coming year. 


Dept. Publishes 1960 Edition of 
‘Labour Organizations in Canada’ 


Affiliates of two central bodies, the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
continue to account between them for well 
over 80 per cent of trade union members 
in Canada, according to the 49th annual 
issue of Labour Organizations in Canada, 
published at the end of October. The infor- 
mation in the 1960 edition was obtained in 
the early months of the year from national 
or international union headquarters, central 
labour congresses, and independent local 
organizations active in Canada. 

Total membership reported at the begin- 
ning of 1960 was approximately 1,459,000. 
This total no longer includes the members 
of three organizations of government em- 
ployees, numbering some 16,000, which 
have severed affiliation with the CLC. 

A total of 6,805 locals were reported in 
the 1960 survey. 

Union membership in 1960 was approx- 
imately 32 per cent of the estimated total 
of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 
is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Catalogue No. L2-260), at 35 cents 
a copy. 


Employment Committee Urges 


Increase in Training of Jobless 


Representations urging expansion of voca- 
tional training facilities for unemployed 
persons are to be made to provincial author- 
ities by national organizations whose dele- 
gates attended the 75th meeting of the 
National Employment Committee, held in 
Ottawa last month. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
by representatives of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, Canadian Retail Fed- 
eration, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Canadian Legion, National Council of 
Women, and the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Frank McCallum, Oshawa, was advised 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion that only some 6,000 unemployed 
persons are being directed into training 


each year both under Schedule “M” involv- 
ing a division of cost between the federal 
and the provincial Governments, and other 
training courses approved by the UIC. 

The main obstacle to larger enrolment of 
unemployed in training courses was lack of 
facilities, the UIC advised the Committee, 
whose members expressed the opinion that 
immediate steps should be taken to urge 
the provinces to explore the possibilities of 
providing more accommodation and _ in- 
structors with a view to expanding the unem- 
ployed training program. 

The Committee believed that with the 
rapidly changing nature of employment 
requirements, new skills and constant re- 
freshing of old skills were essential if many 
of the unemployed were to be developed 
to the point where employers could usefully 
hire them. 

In other resolutions the Committee recom- 
mended establishment of the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program on a con- 
tinuing, perennial plan, rather than one 
requiring annual advice to municipalities 
of its adoption; and urged continuation of 
the campaign to keep young people in 
school with a view to raising their educa- 
tional qualifications commensurate with the 
demands of present-day employment. 





Booklet on Working Conditions 
In Canadian Industry Is Issued 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1959, published at the beginning of the 
month by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, draws 
together in tabular form information on 
working conditions in most Canadian indus- 
tries obtained in the annual survey con- 
ducted in the spring of each year. 

Preliminary information on working con- 
ditions of both plant and office employees in 
the manufacturing industry was presented 
in the article, “Working Conditions in 
Manufacturing,” in the March number of 
the LaBour GAZETTE (page 297). 

The 78-page booklet now available pro- 
vides in greater detail information on con- 
ditions in mining, public utilities, trans- 
portation and communication, trade, finance 
and service industries as well as manufac- 
turing. It is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa (catalogue No. L33-1560), 
at 25 cents a copy. 





Publication of the English edition of 
Canada 1960, the popular handbook issued 
yearly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was announced at the end of October. The 
1960 edition, 31st in the series, contains 
an up-to-date portrayal of the Canadian 
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economy and of Canada’s political, social 
and cultural development. It is available 
from the Queen’s Printer at $1.00. 





Many Labour Organizations 


Hold Annual Conventions 


During the past month conventions were 
held by the International Woodworkers of 
America, Districts 1 and 2; the British 
Columbia Provincial Council, United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners; and 
the National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees. In September, conventions were 
held by the United Steelworkers, the United 
Packinghouse Workers, the International 
Printing Pressmen, and the United Rubber 
Workers. 


Woodworkers—The 23rd annual conven- 
tion of District 1 of the International Wood- 
workers of America, held in Vancouver 
from September 27 to October 1, urged a 
revised government forest policy, including 
the establishment of a forest advisory com- 
mittee. 

The 135 delegates from the four western 
provinces also approved resolutions asking 
for simplification of conciliation machinery, 
elimination of provisions in British Colum- 
bia legislation for government-supervised 
strike votes, curtailment of immigration 
until a new policy had been worked out, 
public ownership of all electric power in- 
stallations in B.C., lowering of the age 
limit for old age pensions, and appointment 
of a Royal Commission to lay down rules 
for stricter control of forest resources. 

The District 2 convention urged introduc- 
duction of a comprehensive health insurance 
program, retraining of displaced workers, 
waiver of hospital insurance premiums dur- 
ing periods of unemployment, deduction of 
health insurance premiums for income tax 
purposes, a $75 monthly pension at age 65 
without a means test, and elimination of 
the waiting period for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


Carpenters—The annual convention of 
the British Columbia Provincial Council of 
Carpenters and Joiners endorsed formation 
of the new political party being organized 
by labour and the CCF, and urged members 
of the Carpenters to support it. The union 
itself, however, will not support the new 
party; its constitution forbids the union’s 
involvement in politics. 


(At a special convention in September, 
the international union rejected overwhelm- 
ingly a Canadian sponsored amendment to 
the constitution to permit locals to contri- 
bute funds to political parties and religious 
organizations. ) 
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The convention agreed to give priority 
in next year’s negotiations to a demand for 
a seven-hour day. 

Public Service Employees—A resolution 
urging all the delegates to support the new 
political party being organized by the CCF 
and the CLC, and asking local unions to 
send delegates to the new party’s founding 
convention in Ottawa next July, was passed 
by the 15th annual convention of the 
National Union of Public Service Employees 
with only one dissenting vote. The conven- 
tion, held in Hamilton on September 29 to 
October 1, was attended by about 180 
delegates. 

In another resolution passed by the con- 
vention, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission was sharply criticized for. for- 
bidding its employees to take an active part 
in politics. The delegates resolved to ask 
for amendment of the Bill of Rights to make 
it clear that all Canadians except highly 
placed civil servants have the right to 
engage in political activity. 

The federal Government was urged in 
another resolution passed by the convention 
to put into effect policies that would give 
farmers “the promised ‘fair share of the 
national income’.” 

The convention unanimously supported a 
resolution asking the locals to support a 
voluntary plan for contributing 1 cent a 
month a member to the solidarity fund of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Another resolution criticized the CLC for 
trying to confine NUPSE’s jurisdiction “in 
the interests of other Congress affiliates.” 
CLC policy prevents the union from directly 
organizing federal or provincial government 
employees, national representative Francis 
Eady said. 

James C. Clark, President of the union, 
told the delegates that attempts to bring 
about a merger with the National Union of 
Public Employees had failed for the time 
being. In spite of efforts to reach a com- 
promise with that union at a meeting in 
June, he said, basic differences between the 
two unions on vital issues are far from 
being reconciled. The convention agreed 
to continue merger talks. 

In the election of officers, Stanley A. 
Little, Toronto, was elected President and 
Chief Executive Officer, and the following 
elected vice-presidents: K. Cummings, F. O. 
Rogers, and C. C. Mainds. 

Steelworkers—A standard work week of 
32 hours, made up of four eight-hour days, 
will be the next bargaining target of the 
United Steelworkers of America, it was 
decided at the union’s 10th biennial conven- 
tion in September. The union also will 


propose that the United States Congress 
consider the 32-hour week as subject for 
legislation. 

Another bargaining goal adopted was 
three weeks vacation every five years after 
five years of service. 

The convention approved a program for 
setting aside part of the steel industry’s 
pension fund reserves, amounting to $1,600 
million, for the construction of hospitals 
and group-practice medical centres for steel 
communities. 

One of the guest speakers at the conven- 
tion was Walter L. Gordon, who was Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. He told the delegates 
that an increasing number of Canadians 
believe that United States investment in 
Canada had gone too far. 

President David McDonald urged the 
major United States steel producers to join 
the union in a program intended to keep 
the industry permanently free from strikes. 
His plan comprised joint efforts to develop 
“some broad method for the distribution 
of the emoluments” of automation and other 
technological advances. 


Packinghouse Workers—Resolutions urg- 
ing the federal Government to sponsor more 
public works and set up controls over 
automation in industry were adopted at a 
conference of Ontario locals of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America in Brant- 
ford in late September. 

In a four-point resolution it was suggested 
that the federal Government co-operate with 
the provinces in a constructive program of 
public works, including schools, hospitals, 
highways and other capital projects. 

Encouragement of new investment capital 
for secondary industry, establishment of a 
national minimum wage and development 
in co-operation with the provinces of an 
adult education and training program for 
workers displaced by automation was re- 
quested in another resolution. 

A panel discussing the changing economy 
agreed there is a need for legislation to 
control adverse conditions that might result 
from automation. 

Printing Pressmen—At the convention 
in September of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, leaders of four unions in the 
graphic arts industry signified their approval 
of a fusion of their memberships, through 
merger, association or federation. 

Supporting the merger move were: 
Elmer Brown, President of the International 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC); 
William J. Farson, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Newspaper Guild (AFL- 
CIO-CLC); Paul L. Phillips, President of 


the United Paper Makers and Paper Work- 
ers (AFL-CIO-CLC); and Leo Feeney, Vice- 
President of the International Stereotypers’ 
and Electro-typers’ Union of North America 
(AFL-CIO-CLC). 

Rubber Workers—The United Rubber 
Workers elected an entirely new slate of 
officers at its convention at the end of 
September. The new president is George 
Burdon, former Director of Organization 
for the union. 


He succeeds Leland S. Buckmaster, who 
had to vacate the position under the com- 
pulsory retirement provisions of the union’s 
constitution. 

The convention voted to raise monthly 
dues to $1.25 and authorized the payment of 
$25 a week strike benefits beginning with 
the third week of a strike; strike benefits 
will become effective July 1 next year. 


Establishment of a skilled trades depart- 
ment in the union was another convention 
action. 


B.C. Civil Servants End Affiliation 
With Labour as Check-off Lost 


A resolution in favour of withdrawing 
from the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour was voted down at the annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment Employees Association on October 7. 
But 11 days later, the executive of the 
Association, after a seven-hour emergency 
session, sent telegrams to Acting Premier 
Eric Martin and to the Federation announc- 
ing at least a temporary suspension of affilia- 
tion with the Federation. 


Reason for the swift reversal of policy 
was the action of the British Columbia 
Government in announcing on October 11 
that it was abolishing the check-off of dues 
of the employees’ organization because of its 
connection with organized labour, which in 
turn was affiliated with the CCF. 








Abandoning a long established principle, 
the Inter-State Executive of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions last month an- 
nounced its decision to oppose compulsory 
political levies on individual union mem- 
bers. 

The problem of compulsory political 
levies arose about two years ago when two 
members refused to pay the levy imposed 
by their union. They claim they were pre- 
vented from working because of their 
refusal, and the Tasmanian Supreme Court, 
ruling that the imposition of the levy was 
illegal, awarded them damages. Later, the 
High Court reversed the finding of illegality 
but did not change the award of damages. 
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Fewer Receive Blind Allowance 
But More Get Disabled Grant 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 99,581 
at June 30 to 99,454 at September 30. 

The federal government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,674,007.12 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $7,654,709.21 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $204,725,577.56. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.78 to $52.91, except for one province 
where the average was $46.53. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,665 at June 30 to 8,657 at Septem- 
ber 30; 

The federal government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 





$1,041,116.59 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, compared with $1,039,443.43 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal government has con- 
tributed $29,474,555.23. 


At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.29 to $53.98. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,365 at June 30 to 50,525 
at September 30. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,090,541.09 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $4,099,434.75 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 


contributed $63,914,766.54. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.71 to $54.50. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 





The ILO and the CLC recently sponsored a workshop on “Teaching about the ILO” at 


Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que. The three-day meeting, which was attended by a group of 30 
Canadian and United States labour educators and observers interested in adult education, 
was presided over by the CLC’s Director of Education, Max Swerdlow (middle of above 
photo). Main speakers were Albert Guigui (right), Chief of the Industrial Workers 
Division of the ILO, and Paul Chu (left), Chief of the Workers’ Education Section, ILO, 
both from Geneva. Other principal speakers included Ralph Wright, Director of the 
Washington Branch of the ILO, and Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the CLC’s Department 


of International Affairs. 
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Technological Change and Skilled Manpower 
in Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 


Output in both automobile and automotive parts manufacturing industries rose 
during 1948-58 period by greater percentage than did employment, survey finds. 
Salaried employment increased; number of employees on direct production fell 


During the period 1948-58, the number of 
units produced in the Canadian automobile 
manufacturing industry increased 36.4 per 
cent while employment in the industry 
increased only about 7 per cent and average 
hours worked decreased from 39.7 hours a 
week in 1948 to 38.3 hours in 1958. 


The value added by manufacture rose 
about 75 per cent and volume of output, 
as measured on a weighted index computed 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, grew 
54.6 per cent, it is pointed out in the latest 
report in the Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower. The report, 
No. 8 in the series, is titled, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: The Auto- 
mobile and Parts Manufacturing Industries. 
It was produced by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


Although employment in the industry rose 
7 per cent during the period, the number of 
employees engaged in direct production fell 
approximately 64 per cent. The proportion 
of direct labour as a percentage of total 
employment was 82.8 per cent in 1948 and 
72.5 per cent in 1958. 


Among salaried workers, on the other 
hand, there was an increase in employment 
that more than offset the drop in hourly- 
rated workers. Salaried employment as a 
proportion of total employment increased, 
in three assembly and fabricating establish- 
ments surveyed, from 16.6 per cent in 
1948 to 20.3 per cent in 1953 and to 27.6 
per cent in 1958. In two engine manufac- 
turing establishments it increased from 8.6 
per cent in 1948 to 10.4 per cent in 1953 
and to 16.1 per cent in 1958. 


Skilled tradesmen increased in numbers 
during the decade but the ratio of skilled 
workers to total hourly-rated employment 
remained constant, although there was a 
slight proportional increase in the two 
smaller of the three establishments sur- 
veyed. 

Survey findings in the parts manufactur- 
ing industry were similar. Data on output 
in units were not obtainable but in terms 
of value added, production in this industry 
increased 113 per cent, and as measured by 
the DBS weighted volume index, by 35 
per cent. Employment increased by only 


about 25 per cent and average hours worked 
“decreased probably somewhat in excess 
of 8 per cent.” 


In the parts industry, direct production 
workers made up 84.3 per cent of the 
industry’s total labour force in 1948 and 
78.3 per cent in 1957. 


Salaried employment as a proportion of 
total employment increased from 11.5 per 
cent to 21.3 per cent; in the automobile 
manufacturing industry it increased from 
18.7 to 26.2 per cent. 


Unlike the automobile manufacturing 
industry, in parts manufacturing the propor- 
tion of skilled tradesmen increased during 
the decade. In one establishment, skilled 
tradesmen accounted for 10 per cent of 
hourly-rated employment in 1948 and 15 
per cent in 1958; in another the percentage 
change was from 18 per cent in 1955 to 20 
per cent in 1959. 

In the survey, made by visiting four 
automobile manufacturers and_ eighteen 
parts supply firms, and the unions repre- 
senting the workers in them, interviewers 
sought detailed information about  tech- 
nological changes recently introduced, their 
manpower effects, and the problems asso- 
ciated with them. 

The report describes the nature of tech- 
nological change in the automobile and 
parts industry, its effects on manpower both 
in aggregate and specific terms, and its 
effects on occupations, skill levels and 
training. It deals also with some of the 
human problems that arise from_ tech- 
nological change. 

Aim of the report is to serve as a basis 
for evaluating the problems that have arisen 
and the means of overcoming them. 

The bulletin is divided into six chapters: 
Chapter 1—Characteristics of Canadian 
Automobile and Automotive Parts Manu- 
facturing Industries; Chapter 2—Techno- 
logical Change and its Impact on Output 
and Employment in the Automobile and 
Automotive Parts Manufacturing Industries; 
Chapter 3—The Effects of Technological 
Change on Occupations and Skills; Chapter 
4—An Analysis of Specific Technological 
Changes in the Automobile and Automotive 
Parts Manufacturing Industries; Chapter 5— 
Some Problems of Human Adjustment to 
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Technological Change; and Chapter 6— 
Training in the Automobile and Automotive 
Parts Manufacturing Industries. 


Individual Skilled Trades 


The survey showed that the rate of 
growth or decline of individual skilled 
trades during the period 1948-1958 was 
uneven. “The trades that showed a relatively 
small increase from 1948 to 1958 almost 
all evidenced a decline in the first six 
years,” the report states. 


One chapter of the report deals with 
particular technological changes in the auto- 
mobile and automotive parts manufactur- 
ing industries. In the first of these industries, 
40 changes were reported in enough detail 
to make it possible to gauge their effects 
on the general level of skill of the workers 
directly involved. From an examination of 
these changes the conclusion was reached 
that, “in the vast majority of cases, no 
change occurred in the skill level of man- 
power directly engaged on specific opera- 
tions. This finding may reflect the fact that 
most of the changes took place in areas 
where low skilled employees had previously 
been employed. The increase in skilled man- 
power requirements is seldom direct and... 
the indirect manpower effects were excluded 
from the analysis. 


“During discussions of these changes with 
both management and unions, the impres- 
sion gained was that while only 12.5 per 
cent of the changes involved a direct, 
appreciable increase in skills, in almost all 
cases there was a slight increase in the 
general skill composition of the labour 
force due to more complicated maintenance 
and the operational requirements of newer, 
more complex machinery.” 

In the automotive parts industry, 44 cases 
of specific changes were reported in suffi- 
cient detail to enable them to be used for 
purposes of analysis. From a study of these 
cases it was concluded that, “in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, no changes in 
skill levels were involved. In just over 10 
per cent of the cases a lowering of the 
skill levels required for the job occurred, 
due to the change in production techniques. 
In no case did any specific change result 
in increased skill levels. This is in contrast 
to the automobile industry, where there was 


an increase in skill level in 12.5 per cent 
of the cases.” 

This statement refers only to workers 
directly involved in the operation. Secondary 
manpower effects of the 44 specific changes 
were again excluded from the analysis. 


Employment Opportunities 


In connection with technological changes 
that involved a considerable increase in 
capital equipment, the report points out 
that logically an increase in capital equip- 
ment per worker tends to increase employ- 
ment opportunities in maintainence relative 
to production within the plant and indus- 
try, and tends to increase employment 
opportunities in the capital goods industries, 
assuming that output of the industry where 
the change occurred does not fall dras- 
tically. 

“Although increased employment oppor- 
tunities in maintenance work are evident 
in Canada to some extent, increased employ- 
ment in the capital goods industries as a 
potential offset to possible displacement 
does not exist to a significant degree, since 
the bulk of the production machinery is 
imported.” 

The information obtained in the survey 
seems to indicate a sizeable increase in 
productivity, the report states, but it is not 
possible to determine the magnitude of the 
increase with any accuracy. 

The chapter dealing with problems of 
human adjustment to technological change 
describes the effect of technological change 
on various groups of workers and some of 
the measures used to mitigate the hardship 
involved for those who are displaced from 
their jobs by such changes. It goes on to 
give a brief description of technological 
unemployment in three selected districts. 

The chapter on training describes the 
various types of training given in the two 
industries and the purposes of such training. 

In the parts industry, where the majority 
of firms have fewer than 1,000 employees, 
there is very little organized training, most 
of the training being of the informal, “on- 
the-job” type. This latter kind of training 
is used greatly in the automobile manufac- 
turing industry also, but there large estab- 
lishments predominate, and there are also 
varied and extensive training programs in 
force, the report says. 


ee 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The ILO Convention concerning equal remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value has received a total of 34 ratifications. 
In June of this year, ratifications of the equal pay Convention were deposited by 


Costa Rica and Denmark. 
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Royal Commission on Coal 


Commissioner Rand points out difficulty of enunciating “National Coal Policy”; 
recommends that federal Government continue to assist the coal industry, and 
Suggests subsidies on coal produced not subventions on coal moved fo markets 


“The difficulty of enunciating a ‘National 
Coal Policy,’ as it has been described, lies 
largely in the geographical distribution of 
coal in a country in which political and 
social contentions are at odds with econom- 
ics,” says the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal, which was published at 
the end of September. 


Major recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner—Hon. Ivan C. Rand, retired justice 
of the Supreme Court of Canada and now 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Western Ontario—is that the federal Gov- 
ernment continue to assist the coal industry. 
Dean Rand suggests replacement of the 
subventions now being paid to cover part 
of the cost of moving coal to markets by 
two classes of subsidy on coal produced. 


One of the other recommendations was 
that a trade school and vocational school 
be established in the Sydney, N.S., district. 
Dean Rand also made some comments on 
labour relations in the Cape Breton coal 
mines and, concerning mine closures, made 
the suggestion that the union be consulted 
on any steps that may be taken. 


The Commission was appointed to inquire 
into and make recommendations on: the 
present and future markets for coal in 
various parts of Canada; the steps that can 
reasonably be taken to reduce the cost of 
production and distribution of coal; the 
steps that the coal industry can take to 
secure as large a market as possible for 
Canadian coal and to keep the industry on 
an economic basis; and the measures that 
can reasonably be taken by governments to 
support the economic production, distribu- 
tion and sale of Canadian coal. 


The Report 


The report describes the main difficulties 
under which the coal industry is labouring. 
“The Crow’s Nest Pass deposits are approx- 
imately 2,000 miles and those of the Sydney 
district 1,350 miles from Toronto; and 2,275 
and 1,020 miles respectively from Montreal. 
The railway rates on coal to Toronto from 
the West range from $9.96 to $10.72; from 
Glace Bay $6.31; to Montreal they are from 
$11.46 to $12.20 and $5.09 respectively. 

The report further points out, “In fact 
heavy as is the transportation charge on 
both Nova Scotia and United States ship- 
ments, greater mining costs in the former 


are sufficient in themselves to handicap 
entry into Ontario and Quebec points. For 
1958 the average cost at the pit-head of 
Nova Scotia coal was $10.72, against prices 
at the mines of United States coal shipped 
into Canada ranging from $3.60 to $5.33. 


“A similar contrast shows in the average 
output per man-day. The average in 1948 
at the Nova Scotia mines was 2.66 tons; in 
the United States it was over 11 tons and 
is steadily rising. 

“These are the elements in the Canadian 
situation which have given rise to the coal 
‘problem’ and have led to such extravagances 
in assistance,” the Commission says. 


The report holds out some hope for 
the future of the Canadian coal industry. 
“According to the best available opinion, 
the superior position of oil and gas will be 
maintained at least during the next 25 or 
35 years, not, perhaps, with the margin of 
advantage at this time exhibited, but, cer- 
tainly for many purposes, a suffiicent stand- 
ing to strain the best efforts of the coal 
industry. It seems to be agreed that the 
total energy which those resources embody 
is not of the magnitude of coal.” 

The Commissioner thinks, therefore, that 
“within a measurable period” coal will 
recover its position, at least in some degree. 
“The problem is, then, of a substantial 
interim period,” he says. 

Coal will find its greatest future use in 
industry and in the production of electrical 
energy, the report states. 


Measures Available 


If Canada is not to adopt the policy 
followed in the United States, where “sub- 
ventions and any other form of direct public 
aid are unknown” and “the consequences of 
ruthless competition are accepted as normal 
business risks by employer and employee,” 
what measures are legitimately available? 

The policy so far followed has been that 
of granting subventions by the government 
to cover part of the cost of moving the 
coal to market. These subventions, begun 
in 1928-29, have cost a total of $135,000,- 
550.05 on an aggregate of 69,051,962.34 
tons of coal, or an average of $1.96 a ton 
during the whole period since 1928-29. 

The cost of these subventions has shown 
a “startling increase” during the last seven 
years, and particularly during the last two. 
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In 1959-60 about $15,500,000 was paid on 
the movement of 3,090,021 tons, or an 
average of $5.01 a ton, the report points 
out. 

The subvention payments in 1959-60 con- 
stitute a figure “which in my opinion the 
future should not see exceeded,” Dean Rand 
says. 


The report states that Eastern coal is now 
threatened by foreign oil with the loss of 
its Atlantic or “natural” market. “In the 
circumstances...the conclusion to which 
the Commission is driven is that, to avoid 
a grave social disruption, assistance must be 
continued, and its nature and justification 
become the principal purpose of the in- 
quiry.” 

The situation is different in the western 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. “These provinces are the 
main sources of Canadian oil and gas in 
what are estimated to be large volume; and 
their provincial policies are set to exploit 
these resources to the utmost. It is these 
new fuels which are now responsible in 
greatest measure for the difficulties of their 
own coal reserves; what has been effected 
is a substitution of industry in fuels and it 
is to the substituted agencies that the pro- 
vincial industrial economy has become 
geared... 

“In this situation, should the Dominion 
then undertake to succour, in the interest 
of possible minor social dislocations, a 
provincial resource the difficulties of which 
are the direct and foreseen results of pro- 
vincial action? I can see no warrant for 
such action... 


“The provinces did not seriously urge 
any such assistance...The local govern- 
ments view coal as they do oil or any other 
fuel; its position must be left to its inherent 
strength, and if that is not sufficient to 
enable it to continue competitively, then it 
must go the way of all weaklings and yield 
to its competitors.” 

The western provinces are rich in 
resources and are rapidly becoming indus- 
trialized, the Commissioner pointed out. 
Resource based industries, together with the 
industries they generate, furnish alternatives 
occupations, so that the troubles of at least 
labour and community from a single indus- 
try “are readily absorbed in the vigour of 
others.” 


Recommendations 


The main recommendation of the report 
is that the Dominion Government shall pay 
two classes of subsidy on coal, called in the 
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report “basic” and “social subsidies” the 
subsidy to be paid as follows: 


(a) On all bituminous coal produced yearly 
in Nova Scotia by eligible operators, there shall 
be payable a basic subsidy of 50 cents a ton; 
in addition, a social subsidy of $2 a ton will 
be payable on all sales for consumption in the 
Atlantic Provinces and in that section of 
Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River from 
Gaspe Peninsula to Levis, called Eastern 
Quebec; on sales made in Quebec within the 
area to which, under the present subventions, 
shipments from Nova Scotia receive a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in the rail freight rate, a 
social subsidy of $4 a ton; and to all other 
points in Quebec and Ontario a social subsidy 
of $5 a ton. 

(b) On all bituminous coal produced in 
New Brunswick by eligible operators there 
shall be payable a basic subsidy of 40 cents 
a ton on coal mined underground and of 30 
cents a ton on coal mined by the stripping 
method; in addition, a social subsidy of 60 cents 
a ton for all coal mined underground and of 
40 cents a ton for all coal strip mined sold 
for consumption within the Atlantic Provinces 
and Eastern Quebec; for sales of both under- 
ground and strip mined coal to points to New 
Brunswick, $1.35 a ton; and to points in the 
55 per cent and 70 per cent areas, $2.70 a ton. 


(c) On all bituminous and sub-bituminous 
coal and lignite produced by eligible operators 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia: 
for all mined underground, a basic subsidy of 
40 cents a ton; and for all strip mined, a basic 
subsidy of 30 cents a ton. For the reasons 
stated, no social subsidy shall be payable on 
coal or lignite mined in these provinces. 


At present the maximum subvention paid 
on Nova Scotia coal sold in Ontario and 
Quebec is $8.75 a ton, compared with a 
maximum of $5.50 a ton under the recom- 
mendations of the report. Western mine 
operators now receive up to $4 a ton sub- 
vention on coal shipped to central Canada, 
while the most they can receive under the 
Rand recommendations is 40 cents a ton. 


Payment of the recommended subsidy 
should not be made on coal from mines not 
in operation throughout the fiscal year 
1958-59 and mines that have not continued 
operations up to the date of the report nor 
to operations that did not produce more 
than 50,000 tons during the 1959-60 fiscal 
year. 


The total subsidy that can be earned by 
the Dominion Coal Company and _ its 
associated companies is not to exceed the 
amount paid in subventions to the company 
during the fiscal year 1959-60. The total 
subsidy that can be earned by any other 
operator in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick shall be the amount which the per- 
missible production for subsidy purposes 
would earn were all the production sold 
within the Atlantic Provinces and Eastern 
Quebec. 


No social subsidy shall be paid on coal 
exported from Canada. 


The report recommends the re-organiza- 
tion of the Dominion Coal Board by reduc- 
ing its membership to five persons, none 
of whom shall be an officer or employee 
of, or be associated in any way with any 
sector of the coal industry. 


A further recommendation is that a sum 
of not less than $1,500,000 a year be spent 
over a period of 15 to 20 years in develop- 
ing tourist attractions by reconstructing 
the ruins of the fortress of Louisbourg, 
building a highway between Louisbourg and 
Point Tupper, and developing the Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. 


Other recommendations are that, with 
the co-operation of the provincial govern- 
ments, a trade school and a _ vocational 
school be established in the Sydney district; 
and that immediately a group of five per- 
sons, two representing the Dominion Coal 
Company, two representing the employees, 
and an engineer representing the Dominion 
Government, shall make a study of coal 
mining in Britain, France, Belgium and 
West Germany, with a view to improving 
efficiency in the company’s mines. 


Object of Social Subsidy 


The main objective of the social subsidy, 
the report says, “is to assist coal production 
to a better competitive position in its own 
market.” It points out that the subventions 
paid during the last 15 years “have been 
available to the eastern operators only to 
markets in sections of Quebec and Ontario 
and payments up to a maximum of $9 
a ton have been possible.” 

Dean Rand could not agree that this 
method had been successful or that it 
should be followed in the future. 

“What is threatened today, and what in 
part has already been lost, is the coal 
market within the Atlantic Provinces and 
the Eastern St. Lawrence Valley area. That 
region may be called the natural market 
for the coal or Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and may legitimately be said to reach 
as far west as Montreal. It is that market 
which, primarily, should belong to eastern 
coal and, in the course of the next few 
years with the growth of business activity, 
be extended in quantity.” 

Labour Relations 

Regarding labour relations in the Cape 
Breton coal mines, Dean Rand says, “They 
have a history of over 50 years which is 
unfortunate in the legacy passed on to the 
present generation.” Past strife, especially 
the struggle for union recognition and fac- 
tional warfare within the unions, has left 
bitterness that, after several generations, 


“seems still to be lurking in too many 
minds.” 


He points out that “It has not, apparently, 
been realized that from a purely industrial 
point of view the parent company, DOSCO, 
would be better off without the coal opera- 
tions; and that the senior management, 
judging them by their actions, at least 
within the past few years, have not striven 
to preserve the life of the operations in their 
present magnitude is, in my opinion, con- 
trary to the facts.” 


The report says that during each of the 
years 1958 and 1959 DOSCO has suffered 
a deficit of more than a million dollars, 
besides undertaking a large loan, part of 
which remains to be repaid, for the purpose 
of increasing mechanization. It adds that 
no dividends have been paid on the com- 
pany’s common stock for 40 years. 


“In the United States, where the highest 
wages in the mining world are paid and 
the employees are the beneficiaries of the 
policies of Mr. Lewis and his successor, 
mines such as those of Cape Breton would 
have been abandoned years ago and the 
majority of the workers would have been 
left to the course of their fellow unionists 
in West Virginia,” Dean Rand remarks. 


The miners have one complaint that he 
considers justified. It is that the operating 
costs of individual collieries are never made 
public. The answer usually given is that 
such information would be valuable to com- 
petitors, but the Commissioner finds this 
answer unsatisfying, since the information, 
he says, is already available to competitors 
from other sources. 


With reference to wages, Dean Rand 
says, “With the company’s operations con- 
tinuing only through government help, it 
must be realized and acted upon that the 
employees and their communities are the 
real beneficiaries of the enabling assistance 
given to operations which, in an economic- 
industrial sense, are not at this time essen- 
tial to Canada. So far as these conclusions 
go, there will be available to the company 
for capital or other improvements and 
operating charges two thirds of whatever 
net profit may result. The higher this is 
made the greater the probability that part 
of it will be available to labour. 

“But it should be realized by everyone, 
workers and public, that the limit of gov- 
ernment assistance has been reached, and 
by demands that cannot be met, the mag- 
nitude of present operations might have to 
be radically reduced. On this I will venture 
one more remark: drastic action by the 
union will have the worst possible effect...” 


UEie 


Regarding mine closures, which should be 
carried out with the least possible displace- 
ment of workers, Dean Rand says that he 


presumes the union will be consulted on any 
steps that are taken in this matter as well 
as on other matters covered in the report. 





The Woman Worker and the Labour Movement 


Women workers may be shamefully exploited, says woman vice-president of CCCL 
in report to convention. Labour movement could secure more equitable working 
conditions for the woman worker, “but she is scarcely ever a member of it.” 


Women are in the labour market to stay; 
and the woman worker may be shamefully 
exploited, said Miss Jeanne Duval, a vice- 
president of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, in a report pre- 
sented to the CCCL’s 39th annual conven- 
tion at the end of September. 

Women workers are exploited, she said, 
because of employers’ desire to profit by 
the cheapest labour in the market, because 
the labour movement has given only 
sporadic attention to the problems of the 
woman worker, and because the woman her- 
self submits to injustices without making 
her grievances known. 

The trade union movement could secure 
for women workers, as it has for men, 
more equitable conditions of work; “but she 
is scarcely ever a member of it.” As for 
those women who join a union, “very few 
interest themselves in the life of the move- 
ment.” 

In her report, Miss Duval suggested 
several solutions to the problem of the 
woman worker. In addition to exhorting 
women workers to discard their “individual- 
istic attitude” and become active members 
of the trade union movement, she outlined 
several steps that unions should take. These 
included the setting up, by unions with 
women members of consultative committees 
to inform the union executive of the 
woman’s point of view, the setting up of a 
committee to study legislation governing 
women’s work in Quebec province, and the 
organizing of study periods exclusively for 
women. 

Miss Duval’s report dealt almost exclu- 
sively with conditions in the province of 
Quebec, where the CCCL has most of its 
membership. The industrialization of the 
province has brought women out of the 
home and into the labour market, she 
pointed out at the beginning of her report. 
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“Grim necessity” obliges women to work 
The working man cannot afford to keep his 
daughter at home; to maintain his home 
requires the earnings of every member of 
the family, boy or girl. Daughters leave 
home to take a job, and married women 
return to work. “In this industrial century, 
women, like men, are obliged to earn their 
living.” 

In support of her statement that the 
woman worker may be exploited, Miss 
Duval quoted average earnings figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Enquiries made in CCCL unions had pro- 
duced almost the same figures. 

“Can there be any justification for paying 
women about half the wages paid to men?” 
she asked. 

Adolescent Girls 

The most serious situation, however, is 
the work situation of adolescent girls. “It is 
a rebuke to the human conscience that girls 
at this crucial period of growth are ex- 
pected to work the same hours and produce 
the same output as adults who are at the 
height of their powers.” 

Miss Duval said a CCCL survey indicated 
that 54 per cent of the girls interviewed 
had begun to work before they were 16 
years old; as a result, 60.6 per cent of them 
had not had more than eight years schooling. 

She urged the CCCL to undertake immed- 
lately a systematic campaign of protest to 
governmental authorities in order to secure 
amendments to the law governing industrial 
and commercial establishments and to that 
governing compulsory school attendance so 
that it would be impossible for young 
people to enter the labour market before 
the age of 16. The first act sets a minimum 
age of 14 years for employment; the second 
fixes the school leaving age at 14 years. 

While awaiting enactment of the amend- 
ing legislation, the CCCL should demand 
rigid enforcement of the existing laws that 
prohibit the employment of girls of less 


than 14 years of age in match, biscuit, 
rubber, cutlery, shoe, sheet metal stamping, 
wood dressing and wire making factories; 
canneries and laundries. It should also 
demand enforcement of the legislation that 
prohibits the employment of girls under 18 
years of age in certain other industries. 

“The obtaining of work permits seems 
not to be very difficult in our province,” 
she continued. In 1957-58 there were 5,621 
work permits issued to girls of 14 and 15 
years of age in the province of Quebec. 
Double this number are probably employed 
without work permits. 

“Tt is the less important industries situated 
in small localities that employ the largest 
number of these girls without work per- 
mits,” Miss Duval said. “The girl who knows 
she lacks a work permit does not protest 
conditions to the extent that she has a 
right to do, fearing the loss of her job. 
Unwittingly she becomes a hindrance to the 
improvement of working conditions. She 
ruins her health for a pittance: $21.58 for 
54 hours of work.” 

The CCCL’s only woman vice-president 
said the principal reason for the small 
number of women trade unionists was that 
the majority of women workers spend only 
a few years in gainful work. Almost 50 per 
cent of the 20 to 24 year age group are 
employed, only 26.3 per cent of the over-25 
age group. 

For the same reason—the few years that 
she is employed—few of the women workers 
who join the ranks of organized labour 
interest themselves in the life of the move- 
ment. “The enquiry that we made among 
our women trade union members showed 
that 45 per cent of the women interviewed 
had not attended a union meeting in the 
course of the year.” 

Another cause of women’s indifference to 
trade unions was that “the trade union 
movement and its method of organization 
are the products of men’s minds rather than 
of women’s; they are adapted to the outlook 
and needs of men. Women are very con- 
scious of this, and their way of complaining 
about this state of affairs is to remain silent 
and abstain from participation.” 


Solution Urgently Needed 


The need to check the exploitation of 
women workers is urgent, Miss Duval said, 
because “to allow the continuance of an 
average wage differential of $31.80 a week 
is to tempt the employer beyond his strength. 
Moreover, it contributes to unemployment 
by increasing the surplus of labour: there 
are companies that prefer to lay off young 
men and employ girls to do the same work 
at lower wages.” 


The need is urgent also because “to con- 
tinue to allow adolescent girls to ruin their 
health by doing work that is beyond their 
physical capacity is to penalize the genera- 
tion of tomorrow”; and because “if we 
continue to permit our young people to 
leave school at the age of 14, how can we 
hope to have them attain well-paid work?” 

For the trade union movement, too, the 
need is urgent. “In permitting the exploita- 
tion of women to continue, the labour 
movement, which sets as its aim the protec- 
tion of the economically weak, is falling 
short of its responsibility toward women 
workers. In failing to adapt to feminine 
mentality and so facilitate the active par- 
ticipation of women, the labour movement 
is cutting itself off from a sphere of in- 
fluence of great importance to its expansion; 
it is robbing itself of a considerable num- 
ber of members...” 


Suggested Solutions 


Miss Duval began her list of suggestions 
for solution of the problem of the woman 
worker by urging women to become active 
members of their unions. The CCCL should 
undertake a campaign of education to give 
all women an understanding of “the vital 
importance of the trade union movement in 
this industrialized world that exploits them 
so thoroughly.” 

The CCCL ought also to reorganize its 
trade union groups to allow women to 
develop to the full extent of their capacity 
by taking the following steps: 

—“Every trade union that includes a 
nucleus of women among its members ought 
to set up a consultative committee com- 
posed of four or five workers who repre- 
sent woman’s point of view in the executive 
of the union. This committee ought to be 
provided for in the constitution of the trade 
union. This committee would be expressly 
consulted regarding the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement. The negotiating committee 
of a union that includes women members 
ought always to include at least one woman. 
A policy of negotiation ought to be estab- 
lished for every type of employment which 
includes women among its ranks. This 
policy would have as its primary aims: 
reduction of the differential between the 
wages of men and women in the same 
industry; systematic evaluation of jobs; the 
application of equality in wages everywhere 
that studies have revealed an identity of 
jobs. 

—“‘A committee made up of technical 
consultants and women workers should be 
formed to study the legislation governing 
womens’ work in the province and report 
on the changes in the laws that our 
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movement ought to request of government 
authorities, in order that women workers 
may be justly protected... 

—‘“The educational services of the CCCL, 
in collaboration with the various other 
educational committees, ought to give special 


attention to the organizing of periods of 
study exclusively for women...” 

The problem of women’s work is the 
problem of the entire working class, Miss 
Duval concluded. “We ought to make it the 
object of our continuing concern.” 





3ist Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Comments on unemployment problem dominated addresses of all speakers at one of 
meeting's sessions and held prominent place in luncheon address. Warn against 
deficit financing and continued deficit in balance of international payments 


Unemployment, its causes and nature— 
and suggestions for its cure—dominated 
the addresses of all three speakers at one 
of the plenary sessions at the 31st annual 
meeting of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, held at Calgary October 3, 4 and S. 
The subject also occupied a large part of 
one of the luncheon addresses. 

The session that heard all three speakers 
discuss unemployment was on “Employment 
and the National Economy.” Theme of the 
annual meeting was “Canada’s Future in 
the Changing World.” 

Speakers at the session that is reported 
here were: Mitchell W. Sharp, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Ltd., Toronto; K. H. Rapsey, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Allen-Bradley 
Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont.; and Hon. J. V. 
Clyne, Chairman of the Board, MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Ltd., Vancouver. 

The luncheon speaker was James Coyne, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, who spoke 
on “Living Within our Means by Expanding 
Our Means to Live Better.” 

Mr. Sharp, who pointed out that present 
unemployment was a more complex prob- 
lem than at any time in the postwar period, 
said that “let’s spend a lot of money” was 
not the answer. He urged better training 
programs for the unemployed. 

Mr. Rapsey, declaring that the primary 
industries could not provide more jobs, 


said we must look to the manufacturing 
industry to provide the greater number of 
jobs that a greater population requires, and 
that Canadian manufacturers require a 
major share of the domestic market. He 
warned that our deficit in foreign trade was 
damaging the economy. 


Mr. Clyne attacked the annual wage 
increase, which he said was absorbing the 
savings from increased efficiency and, by 
lessening the incentive to invest was another 
cause of unemployment. He said also that 
it was dangerous to raise tariffs. 


Mr. Coyne said Canada must stop buying 
more abroad than it exported and urged 
the replacement of imported goods with 
goods made in Canada. He declared that 
deficit financing was no cure for unemploy- 
ment. 

The annual dinner speaker was Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., Chairman, The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, who, in an address on 
“Foreign Trade and Aid,” described the 
United States experience in international 
aid so that Canada, now planning an 
increase in its foreign aid program, might 
derive benefit from that experience. 

Other sessions at the annual meeting 
dealt with “Business Responsibility for 
Good Government” and “Business and the 
Chamber.” These sessions are not reported 
here. 


Employment and the National Economy 


Mitchell W. Sharp 


The chief problem in Canada is one of 
achieving balance; our economy is not in 
balance now, and existing unemployment is 
one evidence of this fact, said Mitchell W. 
Sharp, first speaker at the plenary session 
on “Employment and the National Eco- 
nomy.” 
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There is littlhe wrong with total employ- 
ment, he pointed out. It has been rising 
almost steadily from year to year and is 
higher than ever before. But unemploy- 
ment is higher in absolute numbers and as 
a proportion of the labour force than at 


any time since the 1930’s, and has tended for 


some time to grow rather than diminish. 


“This means that the present level of 
unemployment is not the result of people’s 
being thrown out of work in any aggregate 
sense, since more people were at work in 
August than in any previous August on 
record, but is the result simply of employ- 
ment opportunities increasing less rapidly 
than the labour force,” Mr. Sharp said. 

“It could well be that business activity 
will remain reasonably high, that the GNP 
and employment will go on rising, and yet 
that unemployment will continue at levels 
that are unacceptably high... 

“Indeed, the unemployment figures could 
rise to even more embarrassing levels over 
the next few years. The likelihood is that 
within the next few years the net addition 
to the labour force is going to be abnor- 
mally high because the large crop of postwar 
babies will be reaching employable age 
during the 1960's.” 

This situation calls for something differ- 
ent from the “let’s spend a lot of money 
and get the economy moving” approach 
that might be justified if the economy were 
stagnant, he continued. The economy is 
not stagnant. 

We should be thoroughly sceptical about 
the proposition that all we have to do is 
keep capital expenditures going up and the 
unemployment figures will go down and 
down, he warned. It is probably impossible 
to maintain an ever-increasing rate of capi- 
tal expenditure, “even with massive public 
works.” Our aim should be as high a rate 
of investment as can be sustained without 
distorting the economy and without massive 
imports of capital. 

But if from time to time we need and 
invite foreign capital, “let us not gripe when 
it is made available”; but let us not get to 
the point where we cannot get along with- 
out it. 


“We should try to get rid of the idea that 
a resumption of the boom is necessary or 
desirable to mop up the kind of unemploy- 
ment we have today.” Unemployment is a 
different and more complex problem than 
at any time in the postwar period, and con- 
ventional approaches do not seem to be 
adequate, he said. 


Plea for Fresh Thinking 


Here Mr. Sharp made a plea for fresh 
thinking, by businessmen and others. A 
move toward either freer trade or increased 
protection, for example, would either be 
neutral in its short-run effects on total 
employment or, by its upsetting effect on 
domestic producers or on export markets 


would be likely to result in some temporary 
reduction in total job opportunities. “The 
tariff argument is largely irrelevant to the 
existing problem of unemployment, although 
higher or lower tariffs may be of value to 
the particular industries that they benefit.” 

What is relevant is the ability of Cana- 
dian producers to compete both at home 
and abroad. Less emphasis on capital invest- 
ment, he pointed out, would help keep costs 
down in Canadian industry as a whole. 

Before turning to suggestions for action 
of a more positive character, Mr. Sharp 
reminded the session that there was nothing 
Canadians could do to insulate themselves 
from events abroad. “All we can do...1is 
avoid actions that might have an adverse 
effect on the economies of our customers, 
such as a significant increase in restrictions 
on other countries’ exports to us, and 
encourage the development of new markets 
by playing our full part in international aid 
and investment programs.” 

The present approach to the unemploy- 
ment problem is to try to offset business 
cycle fluctuations by means of fiscal and 
monetary policies. But unemployment may 
be more than a cyclical problem; “there 
may also be structural unemployment aris- 
ing from distortions produced by inflation, 
from technological developments such as 
automation, from changes in external com- 
petition and so forth that requires more 
radical treatment.” 

Greater effort should be made to get at 
the facts and make them publicly available, 
he advised, and the more important facts 
to discover are: first, who are the unem- 
ployed, and, second, why are they unem- 
ployed? 

If the facts do confirm that unemploy- 
ment is more than a cyclical problem arising 
not from over-all deficiency of effective 
demand but from something more deep- 
seated, the sooner the nation begins to 
work on the problem the better. Only the 
central government can give the necessary 
leadership, Mr. Sharp believed, but business 
should urge government to give that leader- 
ship and should offer its full co-operation. 


The Answer 


Perhaps part of the answer lies in better 
training programs to fit the unemployed 
for the jobs that are available despite high 
unemployment. “As technology reduces the 
demand for unskilled labour, and increases 
the demand for skilled labour,” he said, 
“training becomes more and more impor- 
tant, apart altogether from the contribution 
that training programs would make to the 
outlook of those who find themselves 
without jobs.” 
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Perhaps the answer requires a direct 
attack on depressed areas and regional 
pockets of unemployment. 


The problems of secondary industries 
require special study. 


The present system of unemployment 
insurance seems to require revision: the 
aim should be a system that provides an 
incentive to seek work and adequate pro- 
tection if work cannot be found. 


“The failure of the last upturn in eco- 
nomic activity to reduce unemployment to 
usual levels makes one less confident that 
the pattern of the past 15 years will be 
repeated,” he said in conclusion. It would 
not be prudent to assume that another great 
wave of expansion is in the making, and the 
course he advocated was “to begin now to 
consider what should be done if unemploy- 
ment persists. This is not a time for panic, 
but for planning.” 


K. H. Rapsey 


“Ten years from now Canada is going 
to need two million new jobs,” said K. H. 
Rapsey, second speaker in the session on 
“Employment and the National Economy.” 
In an address entitled “The Contribution 
of the Secondary Manufacturing Industry,” 
he declared that Canada must have a 
growing manufacturing industry to provide 
those jobs, and he offered some suggestions 
on ways to foster the growth of that in- 
dustry. 

He explained that over the next five 
years, although immigration is expected to 
be lower, the number of Canadians aged 
between 14 and 24 years will increase 
rapidly and by 1965 this age group will 
comprise just about a quarter of the coun- 
try’s working population. “This heavy in- 
crease in the number of young, unskilled 
workers will present an increasingly serious 
unemployment problem unless positive steps 
are taken to correct it.” 

Canada’s primary resource industries can- 
not provide the new jobs. “Let us not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that they 
can ever support our present population, 
much less a growing population,” he said. 
“They will be hard pressed to provide even 
the number of jobs that they do today. 

“To absorb a growing population, we 
must have a growing manufacturing indus- 
try.” But our domestic industry is plagued 
with inflated taxes and wage costs and with 
sharpened foreign competition; and, he 
pointed out, these costs go still higher when- 
ever a foreign supplier captures an appre- 
ciable percentage of our relatively small 
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domestic market. “Yet there does not appear 
to be public or governmental recognition of 
the damage being done to our whole 
economy.” 

Mr. Rapsey had earlier told the dele- 
gates that when the manufacturing indus- 
try suffers, the reaction on employment and 
national income is “visible and painful.” 
About 45 per cent of the employment in 
the productive and service industries results 
from secondary manufacturing accounts. 

“When manufacturing industry falters, 
there is a drop in the demand for primary 
products and a falling-off in the need for 
the service industries.” 


Causes of Damage 


Damage is being done to the Canadian 
economy, he went on, by the deficit in our 
foreign trade and an even worse deficit in 
our balance of international payments, and 
by the artificial premium on the Canadian 
dollar, which encourages imports and erects 
a hurdle that exports must leap. 


Canada is living on borrowed money. 
Our national income is already overspent 
by some $1,500 million. 


But economic forces will dictate certain 
changes: international expenditures must 
be restricted to the level of income; wage 
rates and population figures will find their 
levels as determined by demand; the indus- 
trial activities within Canada will be decided 
by competition, new products, and all the 
basic laws of economics. 


Although Canada could in theory make a 
free choice of trade policies from among 
the many possible alternatives, “actually, 
the actions and reactions of other countries 
restrict the choices available.” 


Here Mr. Rapsey commented on the 
desirability of complete free trade. “Canada 
has been preaching multilateral freer trade 
for some time, but no one is listening or 
following. We have gone a long way in the 
direction of unilateral free trade, which is 
somewhat akin to wandering unarmed in 
a dark jungle.” 

As for the suggestion that Canada engage 
in bilateral free trade, in which arrangement 
the natural trading partner would be the 
United States, he warned that, “Because of 
the disparate populations of the two coun- 
tries, such a move could only result in 
eventual political integration.” 

To the suggestion that Canada join the 
European Common Market, he replied that 
such a decision would necessitate a com- 
plete slash of our wage and salary levels 
if we hoped to preserve any manufacturing 
employment. 


“In the world today we must consciously 
choose those economic activities that are 
most likely to contribute to Canadian em- 
ployment and economic welfare,” Mr. Rap- 
sey advised. “Then we must deliberately 
foster and protect those activities.” 


The Place to Attack 


Pointing out that when any budget is 
unbalanced the obvious place to attack is 
the biggest item, he called attention to 
the fact that in several recent years machin- 
ery imports have totalled nearly $1,000 
million. Manufacture of some of this equip- 
ment in Canada would help balance our 
trade, provide employment for Canadians 
and ease the tax burden on the rest of us. 


“Tf we resolve to balance our international 
payments by making goods here instead of 
importing them, we will provide jobs for 
about 300,000 Canadians.” 

The machinery is imported, he explained, 
because of three classes of rates in Canada’s 
tariff laws: “preferred end-use” items, “class 
or kind not made in Canada” and “British 
Preference.” 


“Preferred end-use tariff items are a 
device for eliminating duties which would 
otherwise be paid by certain preferred 
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“Class-or-kind tariff items are a device for 
charging little or no duty on equipment that 
is not immediately available from Canadian 
sources ...The ‘type-or-size’ tariff items pro- 
vide a positive guarantee against Canadian 
production. 

“British Preference tariff rates were 
originally intended to favour Common- 
wealth supplies over Canadian suppliers.” 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulations 
show scores of imports that appear to collide 
directly with existing efficient Canadian 
producers, in addition to the major import 
groups: automobiles, aircraft, radios, elec- 
trical apparatus, and petroleum and pro- 
ducts. 

Mr. Rapsey said publicly owned utilities 
seem least able to understand “the mathe- 
matics of the situation.” As custodians of 
public funds, he declared, “they should not 
ask for, nor accept, bids from off-shore 
suppliers unless our trade is balanced and 
our employment full. 

“The utility may boast of saving a small 
amount on a purchase, but the taxpayer 
finds his load is increased to pay unemploy- 
ment benefits.” 

In summary, Mr. Rapsey said that Canada 
needs more industry of all kinds but “it 
is to manufacturing that we must look to 


provide more jobs for a growing popula- 
tion... At our present population level, 
Canadian producers require the major part 
of the domestic market to ensure reasonable 
production quantities.” 


Hon. J. V. Clyne 


The unemployment situation is danger- 
ous—and some of the methods being sug- 
gested to remedy it are equally dangerous, 
said Hon. J. V. Clyne, final speaker at the 
panel session on “Employment and the 
National Economy.” 


The present unemployment—the prob- 
lem of having too few jobs available for a 
rapidly expanding labour force—has two 
main causes, he said. These were: the 
rapid increase in the number of persons 
seeking employment by reason of the 
explosion of population, and the progress 
in industrial technology that is steadily 
reducing the number of workers required 
by industry. 

Population projections show that every 
year during most of the sixties there will 
be about 100,000 more young people reach- 
ing job-hunting age; on the other hand 
improvements are taking place in machinery 
and methods that result in diminishing use 
of manpower. As an example, Mr. Clyne 
related that in Detroit it is estimated that 
machines have taken over the jobs of one 
out of every five employees in the auto- 
mobile industry since 1953, and in the 
United States packinghouse industry 30,000 
jobs have disappeared since 1956. 


No one, however, would suggest that any 
limitations be placed on the use of machines. 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
policy statement recognizes that “failure 
to harness its [automation’s] advantages to 
improve productivity would prove fatal to 
the competitive positions of many Cana- 
dian industries.” 

Improvement in industrial methods has 
always been a cause of unemployment and 
dislocation, he continued, “but in the past 
this has been temporary because of counter- 
vailing advantages.” The serious dislocation 
caused by the Industrial Revolution in the 
19th Century solved itself because gains in 
productivity lead to lower prices, which 
stimulated demand, which created further 
employment. 

But the same factors that produced 
prosperity in the past are not now operating 
in Canada. “The savings gained by increased 
productive efficiency are not being passed 
on to the consumer but are being absorbed 
by continuous wage increases,” Mr. Clyne 
said. 
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To the argument that industry can well 
afford to pay increased wages out of profits, 
Mr. Clyne replied that the shareholder is 
at the present time receiving a very low 
return on his capital investment. “If wages 
continue to increase there will be very 
little incentive in Canada to invest more 
capital in new plants, which in itself is 
another cause of unemployment. 

“What is happening is that the company 
invests money in mechanical improvements 
in order to effect savings in manpower so 
as to reduce manufacturing costs; the 
savings are absorbed by annual increases 
to the curtailed labour force; there is no 
benefit to the company’s competitive posi- 
tion, and there is increased unemployment.” 


Annual Wage Increases 


It is unrealistic to talk about problems 
of trade and unemployment without giving 
recognition to the existence of the annual 
round of wage increases, Mr. Clyde asserted. 
It is only a question of time before all 
profits are eaten up in annual wage in- 
creases, and if capital cannot receive a fair 
return on its investment it is going to cease 
investing in this country. The costs of 
annual increases cannot be passed on to the 
consumer in world markets and cannot be 
passed on in the domestic market without 
creating inflation and unemployment. 

The theory that high wages cause higher 
consumption is invalid in Canada because 
Canada is a great exporting nation, virtually 
dependent on exports for its prosperity; we 
cannot possibly consume our own produc- 
tion in Canada, he declared. And if the 
price of our goods becomes inflated by high 
wages, our customers abroad won’t buy 
them. 

“We have sacrificed our long-term inter- 
ests in favour of expediency in uneconomic 
settlement of wage disputes and in appar- 
ently accepting the theory of the annual 
wage increase,” Mr. Clyne said. The belief 
that every problem in industrial relations 
must be solved by another round of wage 
increases, a further shortening of hours of 
work and another set of fringe benefits is 
an archaic one. He wondered how many 
in the ranks of organized labour realized 
that the annual wage increase is a cause 
of unemployment. 

Some labour leaders fail to recognize, 
or refuse to recognize that it is their own 
actions in “extorting” wage settlements that 
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have been unjustified economically that have 
brought about the present condition of 
unemployment, he said. 

Somehow Canada must manage to trade 
with the rapidly increasing mass of low 
wage earning people of the world, who are 
forming their own new blocs to trade 
together and who possess skills and machin- 
ery that match, in some cases outmatch, 
ours in North America. He could not say 
how this could be done but believed one 
thing: “We must stop worsening our posi- 
tion.” The chief responsibility for this lies 
with our labour leaders. 

Governments can do much, by refraining 
from bringing pressure upon industry to 
make wage settlements that are economic- 
ally unsound. Paternalistic legislation is not 
the answer. 


Dangerous to Raise Tariffs 


To raise tariffs as a remedy for unem- 
ployment was almost as dangerous as the 
illness it was designed to cure, Mr. Clyne 
said. “It is difficult to understand how such 
an argument can be advanced in a country 
such as Canada, which is so vitally depend- 
ent upon export trade and which is so 
vulnerable to retaliatory measures if tariffs 
are raised... 

“I do not believe that more than one 
fifth of the Canadian work force is engaged 
in that section of manufacturing that could 
conceivably derive short-term benefits from 
protection.” 

The truth is that the benefits of free 
access to other markets greatly outnumber 
the short-erm advantages of protecting a 
domestic market, he declared. 

A move toward freedom of trade, he 
acknowledged, will require continuous re- 
adjustment of our social, political and 
economic attitudes. He thought it unneces- 
sary to speculate on the form that adjust- 
ment may take, but declared that “the one 
thing we must not do...is to suppress 
either technological advance or the move 
toward freedom of trade.” Neither form 
of suppression can or will alleviate unem- 
ployment. 

“Unemployment can be cured now to a 
great extent if we call a halt to the sense- 
less upward spiral of wage increases and 
if we do everything possible to increase 
our access to foreign markets; but if we 
do neither of these things, it will become 
chronic,” he concluded. 


Luncheon and Dinner Speakers 


James Coyne 


In an address to a luncheon session of 
the annual meeting, James Coyne, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, said: 


1. We cannot go on indefinitely buying 
goods and services from abroad in amounts 
in excess of our exports. 


2. Overcoming the deficit in our balance 
of payments could increase employment by 
250,000 and reduce unemployment to as 
low a level as we have known. 


3. Work for a growing labour force can 
be provided and the number of unemployed 
reduced by substituting Canadian products 
and services for those that are being im- 
ported. 


4. Unemployment cannot be cured by 
deficit financing. 


5. Canada will not enjoy the advantages 
of automation as long as most of the dis- 
covery and development, and the related 
increase in employment in the trades pro- 
ducing automatic machinery, takes place 
outside of Canada; in this connection, we 
need to improve our educational facilities. 


In his address, which was titled “Living 
Within Our Means by Expanding Our 
Means to Live Better,” he commented also 
on the extent of foreign domination of 
Canadian industry. 

The sooner we can provide for ourselves 
an amount of goods and services made in 
Canada by Canadians, in replacement of the 
supply from outside, the stronger and more 
secure will be our economic future and 
national integrity, Mr. Coyne said. The 
alternative to providing goods and services 
from Canadian sources is a restriction of 
the supply of goods and services available 
for consumption and for expansion of capi- 
tal facilities in Canada. 

We cannot continue to buy more from 
abroad, on credit, than we export, because 
this requires large further increases in our 
foreign debt. Present large scale unemploy- 
ment reinforces the urgency of dealing with 
the balance of payments problem, he 
declared. 

We can live within our means and live 
better if we increase our means; this can 
be done by putting to use presently avail- 
able but unemployed resources. If the pro- 
ductive facilities now unemployed—physical 
plant and equipment as well as human 
labour—could be brought into production, 
the nation’s spending would no longer be 
seriously in excess of production, as it has 
been for several years, as shown by the 
deficit in our international payments. 


“The excess of our international pay- 
ments over our international receipts repre- 
sents about 4 per cent of our Gross National 
Product,” he said. “Our annual average of 
unemployment amounts to approximately 
6 per cent of our labour force. 


“Overcoming the deficit in our balance 
of payments could increase employment by 
250,000 (4 per cent of our labour force) 
and reduce unemployment to as low a 
level as we have known in modern times”. 


Replacement of Imports 


But in order for the provision of jobs 
for those now unemployed to result in an 
increase of exports or decrease in imports 
sufficient to balance our _ international 
accounts, we must “make that our national 
goal and bend all our efforts to that end.” 
And for increased employment to have that 
result, “the main endeavour must be in 
the direction of replacement of imports by 
increased production in Canada to meet 
our own requirements.” 


Only through increasing employment in 
the production of goods and services for 
Canadian use and consumption can progress 
be made in providing work for the growing 
labour force and in reducing the number of 
unemployed, Mr. Coyne said. He pointed 
out that there was no practical possibility 
of quickly increasing employment in our 
export industries, agriculture and the other 
resource industries. 


Deficit Financing 


“In times of relatively high unemploy- 
ment there are apt to be demands from 
some quarters for rapid monetary expan- 
sion, easy credit, more debt and printing 
press money, and deliberate large scale 
deficit financing... 

“In my view, our present unemployment 
cannot be cured by the blunderbuss methods 
of over-all large scale monetary expansion 
and deficit finance. The approach to the 
problem of unemployment needs measures 
which are specifically pin-pointed or directed 
toward creating employment in Canada, 
and stimulating production in Canada, 
rather than merely handing out money 
indiscriminately for possible spending on 
further imports, or encouraging by unsound 
credit practices more and more people to 
go more and more deeply into debt,” Mr. 
Coyne declared. 

In addition to the personal tragedy, 
unemployment is “a very real cost to the 
entire national economy,” and no one 
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should escape his share of that cost. Those 
who are employed must share the burden of 
maintaining the incomes of the unemployed 
and likewise the costs of stimulating in- 
creased employment, he said. 


Avenues of Attack 


“There are three main avenues of attack 
on the problem of unemployment,” Mr. 
Coyne continued. “Each can be financed on 
a straight forward pay-as-you-go basis, or 
each can be the excuse for inflationary 
methods of finance, which obscure the real 
costs and real burdens and at the same time 
ensure that such costs and burdens shall 
impose the greatest sacrifice on those least 
able to bear them.” 

Mr. Coyne’s three suggested avenues of 
attack were: encouragement of increased 
production in the private sector of the 
economy, increased employment on public 
projects of all kinds, and, while the first 
two are being followed, sharing of the costs 
of unemployment by some form of income 
maintenance payments to those unemployed. 

Again he said it was dangerous to look 
to inflationary finance to deal with unem- 
ployment. “Whatever degree of assistance 
the people of Canada decide to provide to 
the unemployed—even up to the point of 
guaranteeing them incomes equal to that 
which they had when they were employed, 
if that should be the decision of the com- 
munity—can be provided without resort to 
large scale government deficits or monetary 
inflation.” 

Most people would prefer to see the rise 
in employment take place in private indus- 
try, “but if and to the extent that it is 
found necessary or desirable to provide 
employment directly through government 
projects, suitable financial methods can be 
found to meet the cost and share the 
burden without resort to large scale deficit 
financing or monetary inflation.” 


Importation of Capital 


At this point Mr. Coyne commented on 
the large scale importation of capital in 
recent years. For six or seven years, until 
this year, we had been trying to carry out a 
capital investment program larger than our 
own capacity to provide new capital out 
of our own savings. 

“We should, for our own sake, live within 
our means and increase our means by our 
own efforts,” he advised. Large scale im- 
portation of capital may be useful to a 
backward or underdeveloped nation, “but 
a country which has reached Canada’s 
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stage of development can make better pro- 
gress, and retain more control over its 
own destiny, by relying on its own savings 
to provide the necessary capital.” 


If we cannot or do not choose to increase 
our own savings, we should not look to the 
savings of others to do for us what we 
will not do for ourselves. “Let the surplus 
savings of the world be used to help the 
needy countries of Africa, Asia and other 
parts of the world.” 


We cannot go on increasing our foreign 
debt, he declared. Although we must con- 
tinue to import in reasonable volume, “we 
cannot continue to import vastly more 
goods and services than we export.” We 
cannot import in unlimited volume goods 
and services that appear to be cheaper 
than the cost of producing them in Canada. 


He reminded the meeting that throughout 
our history we have done things that from 
a strictly economic point of view would 
seem to be more expensive than taking the 
opposite course of action. As an example, 
he cited the action being taken to deal 
with the problem of seasonal unemployment. 
In many industries, employment in winter 
costs more than employment in summer, 
“vet most people agree that it is desirable 
to maintain employment in winter and to 
shoulder certain costs in that connection.” 


Automation 


A further “compelling” reason why it is 
essential for Canada to produce the highest 
possible percentage of goods and services 
within the country rather than rely on 
imports is that the pace of technological 
discovery and development is constantly 
accelerating, and the utilization of tech- 
nological progress—automation—is increas- 
ing rapidly. But so far most of the discovery 
and development has been taking place out- 
side our borders. 

“Automation reduces costs and helps to 
raise the standard of living, and the de- 
crease in one field is offset and more than 
offset in other fields and particularly in 
the field of producing automatic machin- 
ery.” But Canada will not enjoy this off- 
setting advantage unless we take steps to 
that end. 


“The danger is that the progress of 
industry and advanced technological tech- 
niques outside Canada will result in grow- 
ing unemployment in Canada, while the 
related increase in employment in the highly 
skilled, better paid trades producing mach- 
inery and capital goods takes place outside 
Canada... 


“Tf our population and our employment 
are to continue to grow, we must concen- 
trate on producing in this country a great 
part of all the capital goods, the productive 
machinery, the higher processed chemicals 
and other new materials that we are going 
to use.” 


We need to increase our educational 
facilities immensely, we need more univer- 
sities and technical institutions and training 
establishments of all kinds, and many times 
as many students and workers in training 
as at present, Mr. Coyne said. “We must 
provide the basic educational background 
for all our people, and the laboratories 
and engineering facilities for scientific and 
technological research and training here 
in Canada.” 


In addition we must provide industrial 
jobs for those who are able to acquire the 
necessary training and put it to use. 


Foreign Domination 


Answering his question why we have got 
into the serious difficulties that now con- 
front us, Mr. Coyne said one reason was 
that we have thought we could go on 
developing profitably by doing more of the 
same things we had done in the past rather 
than working for new avenues of develop- 
ment. 


“T have no doubt our judgment has been 
clouded and our initiative stunted by the 
fact that so much of the more advanced 
sections of Canadian industry is controlled 
and dominated by foreign enterprises. 


“No country in the world with anything 
like our relative state of development has 
ever had such a degree of foreign domina- 
tion, or even half or one quarter the degree 
of foreign domination.” 


Ours is in many ways a branch plant 
economy, with the result that research has 
been slow to develop in Canada; research 
facilities have been provided elsewhere. 


“Rarely is there genuine Canadian parti- 
cipation in the introduction of new ideas 
or the development of new products and 
projects. Important management decisions 
are for the greater part of our industry 
taken outside Canada by foreigners, and 
taken for reasons that have little or nothing 
to do with the outlook or aspirations of 
Canadians. In most of such companies, 
Canadians are not encouraged to have new 
ideas, cannot put their ideas to the test, 
and cannot assume responsibility for prov- 
ing and carrying out their ideas.” 


As evidence Mr. Coyne cited the Cana- 
dian automobile industry, which “has never 
built a Canadian automobile designed to 
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meet special Canadian conditions or incor- 
porating Canadian ideas, whether good or 
bad.” 


Concluding, Mr. Coyne said: “With more 
educational facilities, with more develop- 
ment engineering and product development 
in Canada, but above all with a feeling 
that there was real opportunity for the 
exercise of these talents without running 
into roadblocks or frustrating action from 
abroad, I for one am confident that Cana- 
dian industry could hold its own with that 
in any part of the world.” 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


Canada is now such a giant in the eco- 
nomic world that she will exercise even 
greater economic statesmanship in inter- 
national affairs; it is crystal clear that she 
must devote more time, attention and 
money in assisting the newly developing 
countries of the world, said Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., the annual dinner speaker. 

Such increased assistance need not neces- 
sarily come from the Canadian government, 
he asked. Many Canadian companies could 
find it very advantageous and extremely 
profitable to invest considerable sums of 
money overseas. 

Speaking on “Foreign Aid and Trade,” 
Mr. Firestone began with a review of the 
history of United States foreign aid. Be- 
cause Canada was preparing to increase its 
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assistance program, he hoped that such an 
appraisal might allay in Canada _ public 
criticism such as that now being heard in 
the United States. 

The people in the United States, he said, 
were willing to assume the responsibility 
for providing international aid in the years 
immediately after the Second World War 
but now thought that other nations should 
assume a greater share. 

The United States foreign aid program 
passed through these stages. 

—Help to wartime allies in converting 
from a military basis to a peace-time 
economy, in restoring their productive 
economies. 

—The Marshall Plan, adopted in 1948, 
designed to create the kind of economic 
environments that would be conductive to 
the maintenance and promotion of political 
independence among the free countries of 
Western Europe. 

—When the Soviet Union maintained 
and improved its military machine while 
Western European countries were straight- 
ening out their economies and demobilizing 
their military forces, military assistance 
became a vitally important part of the 
program. 

—As European recovery required less aid, 
emphasis was placed on giving help to the 
less developed areas of the free world. 
Unlike in Europe, the situation in the less- 
developed countries was one of creating the 
basic factors essential to economic improve- 
ment. President Truman’s “Point Four” 
program, adopted in 1949, was based on 
the idea of helping these people to help 
themselves. 


The United States Government’s efforts to 
overcome the deficiency of public capital in 
many less developed countries have recently 
encountered increasing opposition to the 
“give-away” type of aid, and the Govern- 
ment has been trying to create and put into 
effect plans that will stimulate the flow 
of private capital into the less developed 
countries. 


“There is a growing sentiment against 
the size of our foreign aid program,” Mr. 
Firestone reported. “There is increasing 
insistence that the tax burden on the people 
of the United States be reduced. Obviously, 
such a reduction cannot occur unless gov- 
ernment spending is curtailed. And one of 
the largest and most vulnerable single items 
of government expense is the foreign aid 
program.” 


The people of the United States are 
aware of Canada’s participation, he said. It 
was recently disclosed that about one half 
per cent of Canada’s Gross National Pro- 
duct was being spent for international 
co-operation. “Furthermore, in his recent 
speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
announced that Canada is planning to in- 
crease its contributions to less developed 
countries.” 


To conclude Mr. Firestone said: “Under 
the Canadian and American systems of free 
enterprise, governmental allocations of funds 
for foreign aid are really stop-gap measures. 
Ultimately, private investment should find 
the way to provide the developing nations 
of the world with ample help and, at the 
same time, receive benefits that will justify 
such assistance.” 





Annual Conventions of Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba Federations of Labour 


Nova Scotia unions call for several amendments to Trade Union Act and greater 
efficiency in conduct of conciliation. Manitoba group protests recent raising 
of hospital insurance premiums, judicial inquiry into Brandon Packers strike 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Resolutions on a wide variety of subjects 
were adopted at the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (CLC), held at New Glasgow at 
the end of September. More than 150 dele- 
gates attended, representing 49 union locals 
and three labour councils. 

Federation President Ed Johnston and 
Secretary-Treasurer Tom Shiers were re- 
elected. 
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A nine-point resolution, sponsored by the 
New Glasgow and District Labour Council 
and passed without debate, called for the 
elective union shop, a fair labour prac- 
tices authority, public responsibility for the 
enforcement of the Trade Union Act, 
minimum seniority rights for all workers 
whether organized or not, an eight-hour 
day and a 40-hour work week for male 
and female workers in all employment, elim- 


ination of strike breaking interference in 
legal strikes, provisions for the taking of a 
legal strike vote at any time after con- 
ciliation services have been requested, broad- 
ening of employee definition within the 
Trade Union Act, and “such other measures 
as may be necessary to provide Nova Scotia 
with the most progressive trade union legis- 
lation in Canada.” 

Several resolutions urged amendments to 
the province’s Trade Union Act. The Federa- 
tion asked that certification of a trade 
union be mandatory where the union, in a 
certification election, gained a vote of 50 
per cent plus one. 


Another resolution called for an amend- 
ment that would make work stoppages legal 
where working conditions were unsafe. 
Under this suggested provision, the provin- 
cial Government would be obligated to 
conduct an immediate inquiry into the 
unsafe working conditions, and the findings 
would be binding on the employer. 


The convention requested more efficiency 
in the conduct of conciliation. Too much 
time elapsed awaiting the decisions of con- 
ciliation boards, the Federation charged, 
and one result was that it became difficult 
to obtain retroactivity in wage settlements. 


Because of the “acute shortage” of trained 
conciliators, the Federation suggested that 
both the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments give grants to universities for the 
training of conciliation officers. The con- 
vention also urged the Federation to spon- 
sor an educational program to enable trade 
unionists to serve on conciliation boards. 


Another resolution on this subject asked 
the Federation executive to study methods 
of reducing the costs of arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 

The Act does not guarantee proper labour 
representation on the Labour Relations 
Board, the delegates declared when asking 
that the two labour representatives on the 
Board be selected by the Federation. 

Among requests addressed to the federal 
Government were resolutions that called 
for: 

—Increases in unemployment insurance 
benefits, payment of benefits for all holidays 
except Sundays, extension of coverage to 


all industries, removal of the waiting period, 
and unlimited duration of benefits. 

—Raising of old age pensions to $75 
and lowering of the qualifying age without 
means test to 60 years. 

—Payment of subsidies to the Canadian 
merchant marine to enable it to compete 
with foreign shipping, the payment to be 
contingent on Canadian companies’ building, 
repairing and maintaining their ships in 
Canadian yards. 

—Establishment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the price of drugs. 


The Provincial Government was asked to: 

—Enact a minimum wage act for males, 
with a minimum rate of $1.35. 

—Amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide coverage for lung cancer 
related to diesel fumes, heart disease result- 
ing from the nature of a worker’s occupa- 
tion, and deafness arising from working 
in extreme noise. 

—Increase mothers’ allowances to $100 
a month. 

—Enact legislation to make it illegal for 
a person to hold more than one job at 
a time. 

—Compel municipalities to pay persons 
for time spent on jury duty. 

The convention voted against an ex- 
change of delegations with Soviet trade 
unions. 

A resolution that was approved urged the 
Canadian Labour Congress to give consider- 
ation to the establishment of a weekly or 
monthly newspaper to serve as a medium 
for the presentation of labour’s viewpoint. 

Guest speakers at the convention included 
Premier Stanfield of Nova Scotia; Hazen 
Argue, leader of the CCF Party; George 
Home, CLC Director of Political Education; 
Vincent Normore, a Vice-President of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour; and 
Mayor Harry Mosher of New Glasgow. 

Ed Johnston, Sydney, was _ re-elected 
President and Tom Shiers, Windsor, re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents re-elected were: Sinclair 
Allen, Halifax; C. A. Webber, Liverpool; 
Charles Parker, Aylesford; and John Lynk, 
Dominion. New vice-presidents are Kaiser 
Milligan, Truro, and Don Murphy, New 
Glasgow. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Support for the proposed new political 
party, unemployment, and the recent raising 
of hospital plan premiums by the provincial 
Government were leading subjects of debate 
at the sixth annual convention of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour (CLC), 
held in Winnipeg on October 14 to 16. 
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The judicial inquiry into the Brandon 
Packers strike was condemned in a resolu- 
tion that led to heated discussion. 

In a speech at the opening session of the 
convention, Hon. John Carroll, Manitoba 
Minister of Labour, said those who try to 
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divide labour and management into two 
camps are “false friends.” 


The New Party 


A resolution instructing the Federation’s 
executive to encourage all local unions to 
support the new political party was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. But a small 
group strongly opposed the motion. 

The minority group, consisting of only 
12 of the 200 delegates, included one of 
the Federation’s vice-presidents, G. Law- 
rence Taylor of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. Mr. Taylor declared 
that his union would not affiliate with any 
party. 

“Don’t spend any of our money on 
political action, because if you do we'll 
have to pull out,” Irvine Jackson, represent- 
ing a local of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, warned the Federa- 
tion. 

It was left to the executive to decide 
whether a per capita tax should be levied 
on local unions for political action until 
the new party is financially self-reliant. 


A resolution asking that labour prevent 
domination of the new party by the CCF 
was defeated. 

The move to support the new party was 
led by three prominent labour officials: 
Joseph (Jimmy) James, Federation Presi- 
dent; Grant McLeod, Winnipeg and District 
Labour Council President; and Sam Good- 
man, a federation vice-president. 


William Dodge, Executive Vice-President 
of the CLC, and George Home, CLC Direc- 
tor of Political Education, spoke in favour 
of support for the new party. 


Unemployment 


The Federation passed a resolution that 
reminded Prime Minister Diefenbaker of his 
pre-election promise concerning unemploy- 
ment, and called on him to carry it out. 
It also urged the provincial Government to 
take immediate action on the matter. 


Another resolution said that “all signs 
point to a mass growth of unemployment in 
the immediate future.” 

The convention supported a campaign 
to organize the unemployed into a move- 
ment that would be closely allied with the 
trade unions. 


William Dodge said that the Government 
in Ottawa should spend large sums on public 
works to create employment. “This is no 

time for balanced budgets, it’s a time for 

deficit spending,” he said. He proposed a 
special fall session of Parliament to deal 
with unemployment. 
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The Federation also passed a resolution 
asking the provincial Government to take 
action in a number of directions, including: 
research into the causes of unemployment; 
plans for more public works and services, 
including housing and development of indus- 
tries and resources; establishment of a 
training program; and enactment of a legal 
40-hour work week. The resolution called 
on the provincial Government to protest 
the Federal Government’s “inactivity” on 
the unemployment problem. 

The convention voted to ask the federal 
Government to provide for payment of 
seasonal unemployment benefits out of con- 
solidated revenue instead of out of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Provincial Hospital Plan 


The provincial Government was roundly 
criticized by the convention for “its undemo- 
cratic procedure” in raising premiums under 
the hospital plan by almost 50 per cent. 
The resolution passed by the delegates 
asserted that ‘no sound reason” had been 
given by any member of the Government 
“for this unwarranted increase”. 

The Federation declared that the federal 
and provincial governments should bear the 
entire cost of the hospital scheme, and that 
premiums should be done away with. For 
the present, it demanded that premiums 
should be reduced to what was immediately 
required to meet the needs of the plan. 

Another resolution asked the Government 
to replace the directors administering the 
Hospital Services Insurance Act by persons 
who are not interested in “the profit motive.” 
It asserted that the directors “have now 
proven that they are irresponsible and com- 
pletely unaware of social responsibilities 
involved in...administering such a pro- 
ject.” 


Brandon Packers Strike Inquiry 


The delegates supported with wild ap- 
plause a statement in which the Federation 
criticized the proceedings of the judicial 
inquiry into the Brandon Packers strike. 

The statement declared that the way the 
inquiry had been conducted had worsened 
employer-employee relations, had set work- 
er against worker and citizen against citizen, 
that “the institution of trade unionism has 
been held up to ridicule,” and that the 
proceedings “have shaken the faith of Mani- 
toba in responsible government.” 

Without mentioning him by name, the 
statement referred to the fact that the 
Federation’s President had been subpoenaed 
to appear before the inquiry. It said that 
the Manitoba Federation of Labour is not 


a bargaining agency, and that it was a 
“strange and possibly an unprecedented act 
for the commission to subpoena before it 
an officer of this organization.” The Feder- 
ation, it said, had asked for an industrial 
inquiry under the Labour Relations Act 
instead of a judicial inquiry. 

The statement was approved unanimously. 


Manitoba Minister of Labour 


At the opening of the convention the 
200 delegates were addressed by John Car- 
roll, Manitoba Minister of Labour. Those 
who try to divide labour and management 
into two camps are “false friends,” Mr. 
Carroll said. He declared that “the stigma 
of pro-labour or anti-labour” should be 
eliminated. 

“All will agree that an employer who 
engages in unfair labour practices should be 
condemned,” he said, “but it is unfair to 
imply that this is a common practice, 
because... the facts show that this is rare 
indeed.” 

At the same time, the isolated irrespon- 
sible actions of trade unionists should not 
be allowed to brand the whole movement, 
Mr. Carroll said. 

Speaking of unemployment, he said that 
the best efforts of government, business and 
labour were needed to combat it. Some 
unemployment could be attributed to in- 
ability to meet competition in both home 
and foreign markets. Some could be put 
down to lack of technical and professional 
skill. 

Details of the province’s winter works 
program, one of the largest in its history, 
would be announced later, the Minister said. 


Strike Breaking 

Legislation prohibiting employers from 
forcing their employees to cross picket 
lines, or handle merchandise from struck 
plants, was demanded by the convention. 
It also passed a resolution approving a mass 
demand for federal “bill of rights” setting 
out the right of all Canadians to join labour 
organizations of their choice. 

The Federation, in another resolution, 
voted for a petition to be made to the 
Manitoba legislature to prohibit employers 
from soliciting the services of strikebreakers 
from other provinces. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion: 

—Regretted the failure of the provincial 
Government to “play its proper part” in 
slum clearing and housing development. 

—Asked the province not to appoint civil 
servants to boards set up to deal with 
labour relations. 

—Asked for the immediate re-convening 
of the Minimum Wage Board to hear repre- 
sentations in favour of a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour. 

—Requested repeal of regulations pro- 
viding for sub-minimum wages for learners 
and other classes of workers. 

—Requested that payment for statutory 
holidays be made compulsory by law in 
all kinds of employment. 

—Asked the provincial Government to 
press the federal Government for financial 
contributions to reduce the cost of educa- 
tion for local taxpayers. 

—Asked the CLC to press for more 
equality in private pension plans. 

—Voted for promotion of world dis- 
armament and for an end to production and 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

—Asked that employees receiving com- 
pensation while off work on account of 
injuries be allowed to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

—Supported a petition by the Senior 
Citizens Clubs of Greater Winnipeg for the 
elimination of/or a reduction in hospital 
insurance premiums for old age pensioners 
and old people with fixed incomes. 

—Requested a national portable pension 
plan on a basis similar to unemployment 
insurance, with contributions from em- 
ployers and employees. 


Election of Officers 


Federation President Joseph (Jimmy) 
James was re-elected and all the other mem- 
bers of the executive council returned 
unopposed. 

They were: First Vice-President, Donovan 
Swailes, Winnipeg; and five area vice-presi- 
dents, Sam Goodman, Winnipeg; Henry 
Schellenberg, Flin Flon; James Nicholls, 
Brandon; G. Lawrence Taylor, Pine Falls; 
and Mike Sedik, Selkirk. 





Immigrants to Canada during the first nine months of 1960 totalled 83,431, compared 
with 85,355 in the same period of 1959, the Immigration Department reports. 


Of the 83,431 immigrants so far this year, 


11,590 listed “manufacturing” as their 


intended occupation. Other large occupational groups were: professional, 5,937; clerical, 


4,888; service, 6,634; and labourers, 6,291. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Review 


Canadian elected President of International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Sudbury district trade unions agree to furnish occupational shop in 
projected 40-room service centre of Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


A Canadian has been elected President 
of the International Society for the Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled. At the recent 
8th World Congress of the Society, which 
was attended by some 3,000 delegates from 
48 countries, Hall H. Popham was elected 
President in succession to Sir Kenneth F. 
Coles of Australia. 

Mr. Popham, head of an Ottawa office 
equipment firm, has been active in work 
for the disabled for many years, and in 
recent years has served as Vice-President 
of the International Society. He is a past 
president of both the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children and the Canadian Coun- 
cil for Crippled Children and Adults. 

ve * ok 


Some 25 officials representing 18 trade 
unions at a recent meeting in Sudbury 
unanimously agreed to furnish a projected 
service centre of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind with an occupational 
shop, and to supply it with the equipment 
needed at the outset. In the 40-room centre, 
the occupational shop will be used to train 
blind persons for useful employment, and 
small subcontract jobs will be undertaken. 
The centre will serve 140 blind persons in 
the district, most of whom have been 
blinded in industrial accidents. 

The unions represented at the meeting 
included those of nickel and steel workers, 
carpenters, milk salesmen, transport and 
construction workers, and public service 
and hospital employees. 

The establishment of a number of new 
institutions or services for the benefit of 
disabled and handicapped persons across 
Canada has been announced recently. They 
include the following: 

—The Thunder Bay Crippled Children’s 
Centre to provide for treatment of cerebral 
palsy victims and crippled children in north- 
western Ontario. The centre was established 
through the work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 

—A brace and appliance service for dis- 
abled residents, announced jointly by the 
Saskatchewan Government and the Saskat- 
chewan Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Two centres, each under medical 
supervision and staffed by qualified tech- 
nicians, have been equipped to supply braces 
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and appliances at approximately the cost 
of the materials. 

—A Psychiatric Research Institute for 
Children in London, Ont., established by 
the Mental Health Division of the Ontario 
Department of Health. The Institute, first 
of its kind in Ontario, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. Zarfas, and is intended pri- 
marily for research in connection with 
mental retardation. 

—A new workshop in Regina to provide 
sheltered employment for the severely handi- 
capped. The first main project of the work- 
shop is a bookbinding service. At present, 
five persons are employed in repairing and 
binding books on contract from the public 
library. A woodworking section is also being 
set up to manufacture transformer crates 
on contract from an electrical firm. Expan- 
sion into other fields is hoped for. 

—A geriatric rehabilitation team, estab- 
lished at the Regina Geriatric Centre in May 
as an experiment. The team is composed of 
a rehabilitation nurse, a part-time physio- 
therapist, a part-time occupational therapist, 
and two nurse attendants. 

—A Research Unit in Rheumatic and 
Other Connective Tissue Diseases at the 
University of British Columbia, announced 
by the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society. 

An agreement has been reached between 
the Governments of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick for the joint construction of an 
interprovincial school for the deaf at Am- 
herst. The agreement calls for the con- 
struction of a school to house a maximum 
of 225 pupils. 

* * 

The National Employment Service office 
in Edmonton recently announced that it 
had found employment for a total of 946 
handicapped persons during the year ended 
June 30. The employment service works in 
conjunction with the provincial rehabilita- 
tion authorities for the handicapped. 

* * % 

F. S. Hatcher, who had been employed 
in the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Labour in Ottawa for 
the past two years, has returned to British 
Columbia to join the Department of Social 
Welfare, where his work will continue to 
be connected with rehabilitation. 


Older Workers 





Attitudes and Older Workers 


In speech to Canadian Council of Foremen’s Clubs, Minister of Labour appeals 
for help in developing attitudes among those responsible for hiring that will 
ensure equal consideration of all qualified job applicants regardless of age 


“Industry needs the services of older 
workers. The qualities so common in older 
workers—mature judgment, experience, 
patience, wisdom, stability, and tolerance— 
are essential to industry and to the com- 
munity.” said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the Canadian 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs. 

He explained that by “older workers” he 
meant anyone who had difficulty in finding 
or keeping employment “simply because 
someone thinks he has passed’ too many 
birthdays.” This broad definition, he said, 
applies mainly to persons past 40 years of 
age. 

At the outset, the Minister acknowledged 
that foremen had a vast influence on the 
attitudes of both workers and management. 
“Because of your position of influence,” he 
said, “you can help develop attitudes among 
those responsible for hiring that will ensure 
equal consideration of all qualified appli- 
cants for employment.” 

The belief that persons who have turned 
40 are past their prime has become so 
widespread and prevalent in recent years 
that many in this age group have come 
to believe it themselves, he said. But there 
is some evidence that this attitude is chang- 
ing: “many enlightened employers are be- 
ginning to recognize the potential of the 
older segment of our labour force.” 

Mr. Starr said he often wondered whether 
employers who put unrealistic age limits 
on their jobs had really thought the matter 
out, if they realized how badly they were 
restricting their choice of applicants, and 
that they might miss the ideal person for 
the job—by just one year. 

Everyone wants to make the most effec- 
tive use of the manpower available, “but 
are we making the best use of our manpower 
when we leave mature people with exper- 
ience, knowledge and skill among the ranks 
of the unemployed simply because they have 
passed their fortieth or fiftieth birthdays?” 

The facts about older workers, the Minis- 
ter said, were: absenteeism and accident 
rates are lower among those past 40 years 
of age, learning ability does not decrease 
with age, older workers tend to remain on 
a job once they are employed, and the 
older worker is as productive as the younger 
worker. 


A study by the Department of Labour 
of work performance by age groups, cover- 
ing more than 1,000 employees in two 
large department stores (L.G., Oct. 1959, 
p. 1022), indicated that flexibility and 
adaptability existed among all age groups, 
and the older workers scored as high, or 
higher, than their younger fellow-workers 
in rate of learning and productivity. 


It is fortunate for our economy and our 
society that the majority of persons in the 
middle-aged and older age groups are gain- 
fully employed, he continued. “If all those 
aged 40 and over in industry, the profes- 
sions, government and public life were 
simultaneously withdrawn from the labour 
force, our national economy would come 
to a standstill.” 


Some responsibility for obtaining and 
holding employment lies of course, with the 
older worker himself, the Minister con- 
ceded. “He must realize that technological 
progress means constant change; change 
can render skills and knowledge obsolescent. 
Every worker must bear some responsibility 
for adapting himself to changing conditions, 
must try to keep his skills and knowledge 
up to date so that he has the qualifications 
needed by employers.” 

Perhaps industry could help him meet 
these changes, he suggested, by providing 
opportunities for training and, sometimes, 
improvement of education. “Facilities for 
vocational and technical training must be 
available to those who can benefit from 
them. It is to industry’s ultimate benefit to 
provide training on the job to enable workers 
to upgrade themselves and keep their skills 
up to date.” 


Here the Minister mentioned the new 
arrangements under the Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Training Agreements whereby 
the federal Government will now pay 75 
per cent of the costs of training for unem- 
ployed persons, for which training there 
are no age limits. 


The older worker problem is a serious 
one that can never be minimized by the 
efforts of Government alone, he concluded. 
“An ultimate solution can be brought about 
only by the co-operation of governments, 
management, organized labour and the pub- 
lic generally.” 


WBS 


Women’s Bureau 


Work Experience of Farm Homemakers 


More than three quarters of 352 Ontario farm women had held jobs outside the 
home affer leaving school and before marriage, survey finds. CLC has formed 
ladies auxiliaries organizing committee, CCCL studies women workers’ problems 


What do Ontario farm women do from 
the time they leave school to the time they 
marry? This was one of the questions 
answered by the Special Study of Ontario 
Farm Homes and Homemakers recently 
carried out by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture with the co-operation of the 
Rural Sociology Unit of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


More than three quarters of the 352 
farm homemakers residing in every county 
and district of Ontario who were inter- 
viewed had held one or more different 
types of jobs outside the home. The follow- 
ing table shows the occupational distribu- 
tion. 


% of 352 

Type of Work Number women 
Domestic service ............ 90 26 
Professional and mana- 

eerialSi ua... ARb oe 61 17 
Cterrealvand ‘sales’ #7... 61 17 
Sales and kindred... 45 13 
Personal servicers. sped 40 11 
Unskillédy.gno9ers. at. LleziDy 8 
Managerial and official ... 14 4 
Semi-professional .......... a 2 
BERII-SKiled 2375 Seo 6 Z 
OE eo an ee 5 1 


Women and the Labour Movement 


The first newsletter of the newly formed 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries Provisional Committee 
of the Canadian Labour Congress has been 
issued. 


Action has been taken on all five resolu- 
tions relating to ladies’ auxiliaries approved 
at the CLC Convention last April, the news- 
letter reports. These were: establishment 
of a provisional Ladies’ Auxiliaries Organ- 
izing Committee (L.G., June, p. 576), the 
publication of a news bulletin, a survey and 
report on existing auxiliaries in Canada, 
support of the union label campaign of 
the CLC, and the preparation of a program 
guide for ladies’ auxiliaries. 


The newsletter also announces that a 
women’s committee of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour is to be established at a 
provincial conference to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the OFL annual convention. 
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The CCCL and Women Workers 


The problems of women workers were 
given special attention at the recent con- 
vention of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. A report presented 
by Jeanne Duval, a vice-president and head 
of women’s activities for the CCCL, resulted 
in important decisions (see page 1120). 
Immediately after the convention Miss 
Duval left for Brussels to attend a meeting 
organized by the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions to discuss the 
problems of women workers. 


Married Women at Work 


The employment of married women was 
the subject of a recent study conducted by 
the Australian Department of Labour and 
National Service in 22 manufacturing com- 
panies employing from 11 per cent to 68 
per cent married women. The report on 
the study states: 

“Generally speaking, no marriage bar was 
applied, but 15 of the 22 companies barred 
married women whose provision for the 
care of their children appeared inadequate. 
The companies excluded married women 
with three or more children, and one, all 
mothers with infants. 

“No special provision regarding hours of 
employment was made to meet the needs 
of married women, though during the war 
concessions had been made to attract more 
women workers. No firms granted leave 
specifically for married women. The latter, 
however, applied more often than single 
women for leave without pay on domestic 
grounds; 18 of the 22 companies made 
provision for such leave. 

“No differences in the rates of absentee- 
ism were reported. Seven companies rated 
married women as more diligent workers; 
the rest could see no difference between 
single and married women. Friction between 
married and single women was noted in 
only three cases.” 

The number of married women in em- 
ployment in Great Britain in May 1959 
was (excluding widows) four million, or 
52 per cent of all women workers, accord- 
ing to Ministry of Labour estimates. In 
Canada, in the same month, married women 
made up 45 per cent of the female labour 
force. 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1910 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Hired to work on railway construction, Winnipeg men refuse to work on reaching 
the site; 14 found guilty of breaking contracts, sentenced to 14 days in jail. 
Ottawa police granted one day’s rest in seven. Teachers seek salary increases 


For more than the first decade of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE’s life, the magazine em- 
ployed local correspondents and published 
in each issue reports submitted by them. 
The reports in the November 1910 number 
throw some light on conditions in the 
Canadian labour world 50 years ago this 
month. 

From Edmonton came the following: 
“One hundred men who shipped from Win- 
nipeg about October 1 to work for Foley, 
Welch and Stewart, contractors on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific grade west of Wolf 
Creek, refused to go to work after they 
arrived in Edson, and the majority walked 
back to this city [about 125 miles]. 

“Ten of these men were arrested at 
Entwistle by the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police, and brought to this city at the 
instigation of the contractors, who claimed 
the men had broken their contract. The 
men were tried before Inspector Worseley 
who dismissed the case; the costs to be paid 
by the prosecutor. Out of 139 men who 
shipped from Winnipeg October 5, a large 
number deserted before Edson was reached, 
14 were arrested for breaking their con- 
tract, they were found guilty by Inspector 
Sweetapple, and sentenced to 14 days in 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police bar- 
racks at Fort Saskatchewan.” 

The same correspondent went on to say, 
“The Trades and Labour Council is en- 
deavouring to have conditions improved in 
the railway construction camps west of the 
city. Among the improvements asked is 
that restrictions be placed on employment 
agencies binding them to give more explicit 
information as to existing conditions to those 
seeking employment.” 

The Ottawa correspondent reported: “The 
Ottawa Police Commissioners decided to 
grant every man on the police force one 
day’s rest in seven, and the staff of 75 men 
will be increased by 12 new constables 
to make this possible. Up to the present 
time there has been no definite compensa- 
tion to the men for Sunday work. 

“The minimum salary of first class male 
teachers in the Ottawa public schools was 
raised from $950 to $1,100 in order to 
secure better teachers for some vacancies 
that have to be filled,” the same correspond- 
ent reported. “The lady teachers, whose 
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maximum salaries run from $450 to $850, 
have applied for increases.” 

From Hamilton came the following: 
“Among the new industries locating in 
Hamilton is the Acme Motor, Carriage and 
Machinery Company. This is a merger of 
the Baynes Carriage Company, of this city, 
the American Road Machinery Company, of 
Goderich, and a group of automobile makers 
of Detroit, Mich. Automobiles will be built 
in this city, and the Goderich works will 
turn out carriages. About 150 men will 
be employed here.” 

The same correspondent said that, 
“Teachers in the Collegiate Institute have 
asked the Board of Education for increases 
in salary, but the Board so far has declined 
to accede to any change. The maximum 
salary paid to Collegiate teachers in Toronto 
is $400 more than is paid in Hamilton, and 
in face of this it is almost impossible to 
hold local teachers when they get an offer 
to go to that city. The maximum salary in 
this city is $1,600, and the minimum 
$1,200.” 

An item from St. Thomas read: “St. 
Thomas ratepayers will be asked in the 
near future to vote on a by-law permitting 
the city to lend $30,000 to the Monarch 
Knitting Company for a period of five 
years... Employment will be given to at 
least 200 hands at the opening of the fac- 
tory, and the company demands a guarantee 
that that number will be procurable when 
business is commenced, this number to be 
increased as business develops. The highest 
wages will be paid. Women workers will be 
in special demand, and steady employment 
will be given.” 

The Winnipeg correspondent wrote: “At 
the beginning of the month a strike of the 
employees of the Winnipeg Electric Street 
Railway Company was threatened, and 
would have occurred if orders from the 
international office of the street car men’s 
organization had not arrived forbidding the 
strike. 

“The cause of the trouble was the dis- 
missal of certain men for breaking rules. 
The men charge discrimination on the part 
of the management, and impute to the 
company a desire to remove from their 
employment certain officials of the men’s 
union. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation 


Four resolutions relating to conditions of 
employment in civil aviation were adopted 
unanimously at the Ad Hoc Civil Aviation 
Meeting convened by the International La- 
bour Organization in Geneva September 26 
to October 7. Four other resolutions were 
adopted without the support of employer 
delegates. 

Canada was one of the 18 nations repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Two of the resolutions adopted unan- 
imously concern studies or work to be 
undertaken by the ILO. One concerns per- 
sonnel posted abroad; the other, occupational 
health risks. 

The third of the resolutions that won 
unanimous approval deals with joint consul- 
tation at the company level, the national 
level, or both, according to the practice in 
each country, upon such subjects as may 
be agreed between the parties concerned. 

The fourth invites the ILO Governing 
Body to request the Director-General to 
ask the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation to continue to take into account the 
working environment of flight personnel in 
connection with any ICAO study of related 
technical and operational problems. 

The resolutions that were adopted with 
the support of government and worker 
delegates but without that of employer 
delegates dealt with the future work of the 
ILO in the field of aviation, studies that the 
ILO should undertake concerning conditions 
of employment in air navigation services, 
the effects of technological change, and 
financial security of civil aviation personnel. 

The first part of the final resolution, 
dealing with civil liability of air crew, was 
adopted unanimously. The second part, 
dealing with termination of employment of 
air hostesses, did not have the support of 


the employer delegates. The whole resolu- 
tion was then adopted without employer 
support. 

The meeting also adopted a series of con- 
clusions on hours of duty and rest periods of 
crew members. The conclusions contain 
suggestions on flight and duty time limita- 
tions and minimum rest periods, for joint 
consultation and for definitions of flight 
time, hours of duty and rest periods. 

Head of the Canadian delegation was 
M. M. Fleming, Controller, Civil Air Oper- 
ations and Regulations Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport. The other government 
delegate was D. S. Tysoe, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver. 

Worker delegates were: Capt. J. H. Foy, 
President, Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, and Robert R. Smeal, Secretary of 
the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants 
Association. Adviser to the worker dele- 
gates was Capt. W. J. Rodgers of the 
CALPA. 


Employer delegates were: G. E. Bolton, 
Director of Personnel, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, and J. K. Dakin, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Vancouver. 


Chairman of the meeting was Harold 
F. Rossetti, Deputy Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Labour, a government 
member of the ILO Governing Body. 


The following countries were represented 
by tripartite delegations: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden were repre- 
sented by a joint delegation. 





ILO Membership Reaches 89 


Between October 14 and November 1, four nations joined the International Labour 
Organization, bringing membership to 89. The Gabon Republic became the 86th member, 
Nigeria the 87th, the Central African Republic the 88th, and Malagasy (formerly 


Madagascar) the 89th. 
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TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


More than 10,000 people visited the 
Cornwall, Ont. division of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills during the company’s two- 
week, day-and-night Open House this sum- 
mer. Among the sightseers were employees 
and their families, hundreds of school- 
children and their teachers, plus about 45 
business, industrial, professional and service 
club organizations. 

For the evening plant tours, about 25 
volunteers were assigned to stations along 
the tour route. Recruited from staff em- 
ployees and the memberships of*Local 212, 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CIO) and Local 338, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC), these 
guides guarded the safety of visitors, an- 
swered countless questions and pointed the 
way. 

Management was pleased over the res- 
ponse. Said General Manager W. P. Nesbitt: 
“Tt is gratifying to learn that so many of 
our employees and their families and so 
many Cornwall and district citizens are 
interested in the many developments which 
have occurred at our mill.” 

Larry Snyder, President of Local 212, 
described the affair as “a success from four 
points of view: company, union, employees 
and community.” Asked if he could explain 
what motivated people to show up in such 
numbers, he replied: “It was their chance 
to see how a big mill operates and to learn 
something about the good relations existing 
here between employees and management. 
The wives and children are interested mainly 
in seeing where Dad works and exactly 
what he does all day for his paycheck.” 

Terry Duff, President of Local 338, added 
his estimate of the individual employee’s 
reaction. He thought that “anyone taking 
pride in his work would be glad to have 
his family and friends drop in.” 





* ** * 

To compete successfully against larger 
firms the small company must develop top 
efficiency, and to achieve top efficiency, 
labour and management must be willing to 
work together toward that objective in an 
organized fashion. 

When brick and tile manufacturer Lloyd 
R. Shaw made this observation in Halifax 
recently to representatives of the federal 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
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he was speaking from extensive practical 
experience with joint consultation. “Any 
company or plant interested in improving 
efficiency and bettering its industrial rela- 
tions is missing a golden opportunity if it 
does not have a labour-management com- 
mittee,” he stated. “This is our conviction 
after 11 years’ experience.” 

L. E. Shaw Ltd. encompasses eight plants 
located at Halifax, Dartmouth, Lantz, New 
Glasgow and Sydney in Nova Scotia, and 
at St. John, Fredericton and Chipman in 
New Brunswick. The firm will celebrate 
its 100th year in the brick and tile business 
in 1961. It employs a total of 350 people, 
114 of whom work at the Lantz plant. 

Joint consultation will soon be extended 
to the Fredericton and Sydney plants, 
according to spokesmen for the company 
and the National Union of Brickyard Work- 
ers. This will bring to five the number of 
Shaw plants practising joint consultation. 
The others are at Lantz and New Glasgow, 
N.S., and at Chipman, N.B. 

According to Keith Rawding, plant super- 
intendent at Lantz, committee influence has 
spurred teamwork and co-operation among 
top management, union officers and super- 
visors, and lightened his own responsibili- 
ties. Mr. Rawding hasn’t missed a single 
meeting in the 11 years the Lantz com- 
mittee has been operating. “Our company’s 
labour relations have been excellent during 
this time,” he reported, “and much of the 
credit is owing to our LMPC.” 

Clinton H. Isenor, President of Local 2, 
National Union of Brickyard Workers 
(CLC), claims that employees and plant 
at Lantz derive benefits from the labour- 
management committee in their midst, par- 
ticularly in the field of safety. Plant safety 
tours which the committee conducts weekly 
have contributed to the employees’ steadily 
improving accident record. 

According to Harry Livingstone, Manager 
of Personnel Administration, plants that 
have too small a staff to justify setting up 
a separate committee for safety should let 
their regular labour-management committee 
handle this subject. 

Mr. Livingstone reported that accident 
frequency has been lowered from 84 to 14 
in the last four years, and the company- 
union objective for 1960 is 10. 

















Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during September. During the 
month the Board received seven applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Harbours Board Police Bro- 
therhood, Montreal, on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers em- 
ployed by the National Harbours Board at 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. The National Syndicate of Maritime 
Workers of Lake St. John, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Price Brothers & Com- 
pany Limited, engaged in the transportation 
of pulpwood by boat on Lake St. John, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Arctic Rover by Arctic 
Shipping Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the Tahsis Company, Ltd., at 
the Port of Tahsis, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Leslie Armstrong Mail 
Service, Owen Sound, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Tippet-Richardson 
(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa (Investigating 
Officer? Gr"A Lane): 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local 512, Canadian 
Area, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Vancouver Wharves Limited 
at North Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Dennison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5185 (office and technical employees) 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 

4. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736, Canadian Labour Congress 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


5. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and Local 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

6. Three Rivers Radio Inc. (Station 
CHLN) and Region No. 6, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Local 264, Halifax, 
N.S. (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

8. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited; 
and International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, International Association of Mach- 
inists, and International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Ca-Rie Currie) 6CL.G-g Octinp. 1029 ): 

2. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and Civil Service Association of 
Canada (Casual Employees of the National 
Harbours Board Elevator Group) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1030). 

3. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels, Limited) and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 662 
(Conciliation Officers: D. T. Cochrane and 
H. ik. Pettigrove) (i.Gr.. septa ia 920). 

4, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) 
(L.G., June, p. 604). 


5. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
work declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., April, 
Perv Oye 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(S.S. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (LG, sept. p. 92>). 

2. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., 
Aug., p. 815). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharine and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators), 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 (L.G., 
Wily, pr 09). 


4, Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029) 


5. Hull City Transport Ltd., and Huil 
City Transport Employees Union (L.G., 
Octe 1.1029). 


6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (L.G., 
Sept pall ye 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (see above) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of W. H. 
Dickie, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Dickie 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
J. W. Healy and G. Eamon Park, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Corporation and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) Montreal, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
p. 815). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. National Harbours Board (Fleet 
Department, Montreal Harbour) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., p. 815). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Aug., p. 815). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes-McNaughton Division) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and McAllister Towing 
Ltd. (Sincennes—McNaughton Division), 
Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Carl Goldenberg, QC, of» Montreal. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, 
QC, and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the employer and 
union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Cardinal. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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The hearings of the Board took place in 
Montreal on July 6, 1960, and August 30, 
1960. Each party presented its case and was 
afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the submis- 
sions of the parties, and having duly deli- 
berated thereon, the Board finds and recom- 
mends as is hereinafter set out. 


1. Introductory 

The Sincennes-McNaughton Line Ltd., 
operating tugs, was associated with Beacons- 
field Steamships Ltd. and Mohawk Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd., operating freighters on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
until June 1959, when McAllister Towing 
Ltd., purchased the assets of Sincennes- 
McNaughton Line Ltd. The employees on 
both operations, that is, tugs and lake 


carriers, have since about 1955 been repre- 
sented by the Union and governed by 
substantially the same collective agreement. 
Having regard to this fact, the Board, in 
the recommendations which follow, has 
taken cognizance of the recommendations 
which it recently made as a Board appointed 
in the matter of a dispute between the 
Union and the Lake Carriers Association. 


2. Wages 


(A) The Union demands a wage increase 

of 10 per cent across the board. 

Considering the relationship of the com- 

pany’s operations to other operations on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
and, more particularly, the recent recom- 
mendations in respect of the Union’s de- 
mands for Great Lakes sailors, the board 
recommends that the parties enter into 
an agreement covering the period from the 
opening of navigation (including fit-out) in 
1960 to the close of navigation (including 
lay-up) in 1962 with the following changes 
in wages: 

(a) an increase of 4 per cent in basic 
pay for each classification of em- 
ployment retroactive to the opening 
of navigation in 1960. 


(b) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment 
on the opening of navigation in 1961. 


(c) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employ- 
ment on the opening of navigation in 
1962. 


(B) The Union demands that wages be 
paid in cash every two weeks instead of 
by monthly cheques. 


The Board does not recommend that the 
existing method of payment be changed. 


(C) The Union demands that Clause 19 
(e) of the last contract, which provides that 
when a vessel sails without full complement 
the wages of the absent members shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
their work, should be changed so that such 
wages would be paid to members in the 
particular department affected. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


3. Hours of work 


(a) The Uninon demands a reduction of 
the work week from 48 hours to 40 hours, 
with time-and-one-half for work performed 
on Saturday and double time for work 
performed on Sunday. 

While the reasons for the inapplicability 
of a 40-hour week to the nature of the 
operation on the Great Lakes does not 


apply with the same force to the operations 
of the company, the Board, having regard 
to the wage increase herein recommended 
and to the recent recommendation with 
respect to the hours of work of Great Lakes 
sailors, does not recommend the proposed 
reduction of the work week. 

(b) The Union demands that deckhands 
work an 8-hour day without any spread 
instead of 8 hours in a spread of 16 hours. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the provisions of the last contract 
governing the hours of work of deckhands. 

(c) With respect to Clause 19 (g) of the 
last agreement, which provides that all 
ratings perform “only their routine opera- 
tional duties” between 8:00 a.m. Saturday 
and 8:00 a.m. Monday, and between 6:00 
p.m. and 8:00 a.m. weekdays, the Union 
demands that “operational duties”, be re- 
placed by “navigational duties”, and that 
“sougeeing and polishing” be added to the 
duties excluded during those hours. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the existing provision. 


4. Maintenance of membership and 
employment 

The Union demands that Clause 3 (f) of 
the last agreement, defining the exclusive 
rights of the master or chief engineer, be 
modified and that it be also agreed that no 
crew member shall pay off or be paid off 
in a port where there is no union hall. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in Clause 3 (f). 

The company points out that Clause 3 (f) 
gives to the master the exclusive right “to 
hire, promote, demote, transfer, lay off, 
suspend or discharge employees.” It submits 
that, according to the Union, “transfer” 
means the transfer of personnel from one 
department to another on the same ship 
but not transfer from one vessel to another. 

The company proposes that, in view of 
the limited crew on each of its tugboats, 
each boat should be considered as a separate 
department and the entire fleet considered 
aS a unit so as to enable the company to 
transfer the crew from a tug which is laid 
up to an available tug in commission. It 
submits that under the Union’s shipping 
rules, the men lose employment when their 
tug is tied up because they have to be 
replaced by a completely new crew on the 
replacing tug. 

The Board finds that the company’s pro- 
posal has merit and should receive the 
serious consideration of the Union. 
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5. Grievance procedure 

The Union demands a change in Clause 
4 (a) of the last agreement which would 
delete the requirement that the ship’s dele- 
gate on each ship shall be a Canadian 
citizen with one full navigation season’s 
service in the industry and that he shall 
be elected by the majority of the em- 
ployees aboard. 

The Board recommends that the present 
wording of the clause be retained, with the 
deletion of the words “and a Canadian 
citizen.” 


6. Vacation pay 

The Union demands a change in Clause 8 
of the last agreement providing for vacation 
pay, the principal effect of which would be 
the establishment of a Vacation Pay Fund 
into which the company would make the 
vacation payments. 

The Board does not recommend the 
change demanded by the Union. It recom- 
mends that Clauses 8 (a) and 8 (b) of the 
last agreement be retained unchanged, but 
that Clause 8 (c) be replaced by the 
following: 


Any employee paid off before the end of 
the navigation season shall receive his vacation 
pay at the time of pay-off. 


7. General and emergency duties 


The union demands a rewording of Clause 
9 (e) of the last agreement dealing with 
oilers and firemen. 


Since agreement has been reached on 
the rewording of the same clause in the 
Union’s contract with the Lake Carriers 
Association, the Board recommends that 
Clause 9 (e) be reworded accordingly. 


8. Statutory holidays 


The Union requests that Clause 10 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for payment at double the straight pay for 
work performed on holidays. 

The Board recommends payment at time- 
and-one-half the basic daily rate for work 
other than routine operational duties per- 
formed on statutory holidays. 


9. Cleanliness of quarters 
The Union demands that Clause 11 of 
the last agreement be changed to remove 
the requirement that the employees shall 
co-operate in keeping their quarters clean. 
The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


10. Other conveniences 


The Union demands that Clause 12 of 
the last agreement be amended by specifying 
certain additional items which shall be sup- 
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plied to the employees. The Board recom- 
mends that Clause 12 be changed to read 
as follows: 

The following items shall be supplied em- 
ployees: 

1. A suitable number of clean blankets for 

each employee. 

2. Sheets, pillowcases and  counterpanes, 
which shall be changed once weekly. 

3. Roller and bath towels changed weekly. 

4. One cake of toilet soap and one cake of 

laundry soap shall be provided for each 

rating weekly. 
. An adequate supply of crockery or plastic 
dishes. 

6. It is agreed that inner spring mattresses 
shall be provided as present mattresses 
are replaced. 

7. In the interests of maintaining clean and 
tidy quarters the crew quarters shall be 
painted when reasonably required. 

8. Soiled linen must be returned before a 
new issue is made. 

It is the policy of the Company to maintain 
the comfort of the crew by providing as good 
equipment as possible under given circum- 
stances, but it must be understood that this 
policy is dependent on the full cooperation 
of the Union and the crew members. 
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11. Meals, coffee time and lunches 


The Union requests changes affecting the 
hours of meal service and coffee breaks. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the wording of Clauses 13 (a) 
and 13 (b) of the last agreement. 


12. Transportation 


The Union demands certain changes in 
Clause 14 of the last agreement dealing 
with transportation costs payable by the 
company. The company rejects the proposal 
as being inapplicable to tugboat operations. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in Clause 14 of the last agreement. 


13. Room and meal allowance 


The Union demands that Clause 15 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for a meal allowance of $1.50 per meal, 
and a room allowance of $5 per room when 
the employer does not provide room and 
board. 

The Board recommends an increase in 
the meal allowance to $1.25 per meal and 
in the room allowance to $4.50 per room. 


14. Safety 


The Union demands that Clause 16 of 
the last agreement dealing with safety 
regulations be amended to enforce the 
greater safety of the crew. 

The Board recommends that the clause 
be reworded to read as follows: 

Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 


safety of the vessel and crew and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 


put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regulation 
shall warrant dismissal. 


(a) Crew members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 


(b) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 


(c) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 
Employees to be responsible for care 
and return of these. 


15. Tank cleaning 


The Union demands a change in Clause 
17 of the last agreement dealing with tank 
cleaning. 


The Board recommends that the clause 
be amended by changing the word “tanks” 
to “waterbottoms.” 


16. Overtime and overtime payments 


The Union demands a compensatory pay- 
ment for a fireman on watch who has to go 
into the bunker to trim coal. The company 
states that the demand is inapplicable to 
its operations. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


17. Longshore work by the crew 


The Union demands that Clause 21 of 
the last agreement be amended to read as 
follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by the longshoremen, such 
as loading or unloading cargo or the handling 
of cargo and dunnage he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage the applicable rate at that point 
payable to longshoremen. In no case shall the 
rate paid for this work be less than the regular 
overtime rate set forth in this Agreement. 

The company objects to the inclusion of 
the word “dunnage.” 


The Board recommends that Clause 21 
be amended as requested by the Union. 


18. Stewards’ department 


The Union demands that Clause 22 of 
the last agreement be changed, but the 
company rejects the demand as inapplicable. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


19. Interruption of work 


The Union demands that Clause 23 of 
the last agreement be amended by adding 
the following thereto: 


Employees shall not be forced to put them- 
selves in jeopardy of violence or physical 
danger by being required to work behind or 
pass through legal picket lines. 


In refraining from making a recommenda- 
tion for a change in Clause 23, the Board 
is confident that the company would not 
penalize employees for refusing to cross 
picket lines when there is a clear and 
imminent danger of physical injury. 


20. Shipwreck 


The Union demands the addition of the 
following clause to the agreement: 
Shipwreck 


Crew members of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffer loss of personal effects and clothes 
through Marine Disaster or shipwreck shall 
be compensated by the payment of $500.00. 

The Company proposes the following clause: 


Loss of personal belongings 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and clothing 
of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck or 
other marine casualty up to the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00) payable only in 
respect to proven loss. 


The Board recommends the adoption of a 
clause to read as follows: 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and clothing 
of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck or 
other marine casualty up to the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00), payable on reason- 
able proof of loss. 


21. Proposals by the company 


The Company submitted certain new 
proposals at the final hearing of the Board. 
Since these had not been submitted to the 
Union during negotiations, nor to the con- 
ciliation officer before the appointment of 
this Board, the Board finds that it is pre- 
cluded from giving consideration to the 
proposals. 


22. Duration of agreement 


The Board recommends that the parties 
enter into an agreement covering the period 
from the opening of navigation (including 
fit-out) in 1960 to the close of navigation 
(including lay-up) in 1962. 

Signed at Montreal, Quebec, this 14th 
day of September, 1960. 


(Sgd.) H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. P. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On all issues with particular emphasis 
on wages, hours, safety provisions, and 
vacation plan, the Board has held con- 
siderable discussion. On the four issues 
named, the chairman and company nominee 
have indicated that they intend to offer 
some relief on these vexing questions. I 
regret, however, the necessity for recording, 
respectfully but firmly, that I dissent on 
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the basic problems which my colleagues 
obviously intend either to dispose of by 
compromise or to leave untouched by a 
simple rejection. Although there are portions 
of the majority report to which I might be 
prepared to subscribe, I find an insufficiency 
in them to which I must give voice. The 
problems of the employees cannot be 
ignored if they are to be cured. 


In differing with my colleagues, I would 
like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing patience, courtesy and kindness. 
I would also like to note the conscientious 
manner in which they considered the lengthy 
submissions and evidence submitted to the 
Board by both parties. 


In making my observations and recom- 
mendations, I am, for purposes of sim- 
plicity, disposing of the proposals of the 
Union in the same consecutive manner in 
which they were first presented to the 
employers. 


The following is my award 


Section 3—Maintenance of members and 
employment 


The Union has requested an addition to 
an existing clause limiting the right of an 
employee to quit the ship to a port only 
where a union hall is located so that replace- 
ments can be secured. The Union has also 
requested that the master be placed under 
the same limitations with regard to firings, 
lay-offs, etc. It is my finding that this prac- 
tice is already followed by Canadian flag 
deepsea ships, and in fact, these limitations 
on both the master and the crew are pro- 
vided for under the Canada Shipping Act. 
For this reason I recommend that. this 
request be granted. 


Section 4—Grievance procedure 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Fair Labour Practices Act the Union has 
deleted the requirement limiting the election 
of ship’s delegates to Canadian citizens 
only. It has also removed the qualifying 
time period which a crew man was required 
to serve in the industry before becoming 
eligible to place his name forward to be 
elected as a ship’s delegate. On the first 
point, the Fair Labour Practices Act speaks 
for itself and any limitation of rights for 
employment through nationality is illegal 
and therefore this Board does not have the 
power to make the existing language in this 
respect legal. The law itself forces the Union 
request. On the matter of the time limita- 
tion, no adequate reason for this onerous 
burden on the employees has been advanced 
by the employer and therefore I recommend 
acceptance of the Union proposal. 
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Section 8—Vacation pay 


The Union has requested a vacation pay 
plan. There is no extra cost involved to 
the company. The company has objected 
on the grounds that such a plan would not 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Annual Vacations with Pay Act. In study- 
ing the Annual Vacations With Pay Act, I 
can find no bar to a vacation plan as 
described in the Union proposal. It appears 
to me that it would be extremely simple 
to frame a plan fully in accordance with 
both the letter and the spirit of the Annual 
Vacations with Pay Act. Therefore I recom- 
mend acceptance of the Union proposal. 


Section 9—General and emergency duties 


The Union has requested overtime for 
oilers and firemen taking aboard stores after 
their eight hours work has been completed. 
This has been agreed upon by a company 
counter-proposal, therefore, I recommend 
the Union proposal be granted. 


Section 10—Statutory holidays 


The Union has requested payment at 
double time for the statutory holidays con- 
tained in the agreement. In the previous 
agreement the same provision provided that 
a statutory holiday would be treated the 
same as a Sunday. The employees pre- 
sently receive time and one-half for work 
performed on a Sunday, but they did not 
receive any remuneration for work per- 
formed on a statutory holiday. This condi- 
tion presents an inequity. The company 
opposed this proposal on the grounds that 
it was a cost factor. It appears to me that 
the company would deny these employees a 
right enjoyed by millions of Canadians. The 
company is extending the cost argument to 
a far greater degree than is warranted. I 
have no hesitation in recommending the 
complete acceptance of this Union proposal. 


Section 11—Cleanliness of quarters 


The Union has requested that the com- 
pany assume responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness of quarters assigned to employees. 
On the face of it this appears to be a 
common sense suggestion. There is some 
doubt in my mind as to whether or not the 
company is already charged with this respon- 
sibility under certain provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 


Section 12—Living conditions 


The Union has enumerated a number of 
requirements for living conditions aboard 
the vessels. They have also asked for a 
penalty rate of $2 per man per day when 
linen is not changed on time. In advancing 


their case before the Board, the Union 
stated that they felt the penalty payment 
would save the employees from the abuses 
of the past when sometimes linen was not 
changed for up to three weeks. The com- 
pany’s position with regard to the actual 
articles requested was that these articles had 
already been provided by the Company on 
their own motion and no useful purpose 
could be served in writing contractual 
language to describe an existing condition. 
The company term the Union request for 
the linen penalty payment as unwarranted 
and a possible cost item. I find it hard to 
reconcile the company’s position. In the 
first place, they enter a solemn contract to 
provide certain living conditions to their 
employees. It is assumed that the contract 
being made in good faith, the company will 
take every necessary step to see that their 
solemn contractual commitments will be 
met to the letter. On the other hand, the 
company objects to a penalty payment, 
which, if they were living up to the contract 
would never have to be paid. There appears 
to be an anomaly in the company’s position 
on the whole question. The company’s objec- 
tion to the penalty provision almost gives 
me the uncomfortable feeling that the 
company will meet these contractual com- 
mitments only if it is convenient to them. 
I cannot help but feel dismayed and dis- 
couraged by the company’s attitude. Under 
the circumstances, I have no alternative 
but to recommend that this Union proposal 
be granted in full. 


Section 13—Meals, coffee time and lunches 


The Union has requested changes to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording in the previous agreement; 
with regard to sub-section (a) I am inclined 
to agree with the company, therefore, I 
would recommend that the wording in the 
previous agreement prevail with regard to 
sub-section (a) of Section 13. With regard 
to sub-section (b) the Union has requested 
coffee times during the day. The company’s 
position is that coffee is always available 
and the men can have it when it is con- 
venient. By this I take it to mean that the 
men may have coffee when it is convenient 
to the employer. The type of work these 
men do is industrial in nature and I believe 
the present, rather loose method of giving 
the men coffee is most unsatisfactory. Com- 
mon practice would indicate that the 
Union’s proposals are all justified and I 
would recommend that sub-section (b) of 
Section 13 of the Union’s proposals be 
incorporated in the next agreement in their 
entirety. 


Section 14—Transportation 


The Union has made additions to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording contract. With regard to 
sub-section (a) they have provided that 
transportation money be paid in cash and 
that when they be sent from one point to 
another to join a vessel they be paid their 
transportation for this journey and similarly 
reimbursed where a return trip is indicated 
at the end of a shipping season. The com- 
pany’s position on this request is rather 
confused. The company admits that a man 
may be hired at the company office in the 
city of Toronto to join a vessel at Goderich, 
Ont. From the company’s arguments it is 
indicated that situations covered by this 
example arise quite frequently. However, 
the company objects to making this pay- 
ment on the grounds that a man being 
transported is replacing a man and therefore, 
since it is a Union member getting off the 
ship, thereby creating the vacancy the 
Union is to a degree responsible. The com- 
pany failed to support their argument with 
figures on how many of this type of vacan- 
cies were brought about by dismissals and 
lay-offs as opposed to the default of Union 
members quitting the ships. The Canada 
Shipping Act seems to make it quite clear 
that the master has a discretion of allow- 
ing a crew member to pay off a ship other 
than at a terminal port. It seems to me that 
where there is interest displayed by the 
Union request this interest is not matched 
to any degree by the company’s argument 
against the request. I feel that in any event 
whenever an employer requires an em- 
ployee to travel during the course of his 
employment the employer should pay the 
transportation expenses. Therefore, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 

With regard to sub-section (b) the Union 
requests that employees be paid for their 
transportation expenses after they have 
completed 30 days service. Evidence during 
the hearings indicated that the licensed 
officers were presently paid under this sys- 
tem and in fact have been for some time. 
The company’s position was that the com- 
pany’s practice of withholding a man’s 
transportation expenses for the entire season 
tended to keep a man aboard the ship for 
the complete season’s service. This is hard 
to believe. It would seem to me to be an 
unwarranted imposition by the company on 
their employees. The company put them- 
selves in the position where they admit that 
they owe money to their employees and 
then attempt to justify an extremely long 
withholding period far exceeding the re- 
quirement set down for payment of debts 
under the laws of the land. This does not 
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make sense. Accordingly I recommend the 
Union proposal contained in sub-section 
(b) of Section 14 be granted. 


Section 15—Room and meal allowance 


The Union has requested that the meal 
allowance be increased to $1.50 per meal 
and the room allowance be increased to $5 
per room per night. The company has 
indicated that they will be prepared to go 
some way toward granting relief on the 
meal money. However, they oppose any 
increase in room allowance. On making a 
check of the number of hotels for the tariffs 
charged therein at Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Sorel and Valleyfield, I find that 
the Union proposal reflects the minimum 
prevailing rates. On the face of this evidence 
I can only recommend the Union proposal. 


Section 16—Safe working conditions 


The Union has requested a number of 
safe working conditions and in evidence 
submitted details of fatalities suffered on 
the job, fatalities which the Union felt 
could have been avoided had these safety 
provisions been in effect. While the company 
was prepared to grant some of these safety 
conditions it appears to me that the com- 
pany only granted safety conditions where 
they had the minimum effect. For example, 
the company was prepared to accede to 
the request where it covered tankers. Accord- 
ing to the reference books provided, there 
are not very many tankers on the Great 
Lakes and it follows that the company 
would be committed to a very small degree, 
if at all, by the granting of this request. I 
have taken the opportunity to visit the 
docks and observe the safety conditions 
aboard Canadian lake ships. My opinion in 
this situation in this regard is that intoler- 
able conditions prevail, and it appears to 
me that the Union could have gone a lot 
further in their requests. In my observations 
I noted that lake ships were not provided 
with proper rigged gangways, crew mem- 
bers being required to climb aboard ship 
by means of ladders placed on the dock 
and against the side of the ship. Female 
as well as male crew members were re- 
quired to gain access or take their exit 
from the ship in this precarious manner. 
Not even a safety net was provided between 
the ship and the dock under the ladder. I 
also noted that crew members were not 
paired off to go over the side of the ship 
on stages when the hull was being painted. 
I was advised by a British sailor that on 
British ships crew members were never 
permitted to go on stage over the side of 
the ship alone and unattended, specifically 
because of the safety factor. I must admit 
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that I am appalled at the company’s atti- 
tude on this question. While it is true that 
there will always be industrial accidents 
according to the company’s argument it is 
also true that in some industries and notably 
the chemical industry industrial accidents 
have been reduced to a minimum by ex- 
tremely rigid safety provisions. I recommend 
most sincerely that the Union proposals of 
safety provisions be granted and imple- 
mented in full. 


Section 17—Tank cleaning 


The Union has attempted to clarify by 
the use of specifications the previous con- 
tract language on penalty tank work. The 
company has taken the opportunity of 
attempting to limit the penalty tank work 
to the water bottom tanks. It is my recom- 
mendation that the Union request be 
granted. 


Section 18—Schedule of monthly wages 


The Union has requested a 10 per cent 
across the board increase. The company 
has offered 10 per cent over three years on 
the basis of 3 per cent, 3 per cent and 4 
per cent. It is my recommendation that a 
10 per cent across the board increase be 
granted retroactive to the date of the open- 
ing of navigation 1960. 


Section 19—Hours of work 


The Union has requested amongst other 
things a 40-hour work week with a provi- 
sion for time and one-half on Saturdays 
and double time for Sundays. I recommend 
that this Union request be granted. 


On the other conditions under hours of 
work the Union has requested under sub- 
section (a) that crew members on watches 
be classed as day workers and be required 
to perform their duties between 8:00 a.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. daily. I recommend this 
request be granted. 


I also recommend that the Union request 
sub-sections (e) and (g) be granted and 
with regard to the whole of Section 19. 


Section 20—Overtime and overtime 
payments 


The Union has requested that where 
firemen are called to trim coal on watch 
they should be paid time and one-half. It 
appears to me that the Union has lent too 
much importance to this proposal in view 
of the fact that conversion from coal to 
oil fuel on the Lakes is almost complete and 
coal-passers and coal burning ships are 
rapidly disappearing from the scene. I 
therefore recommend that this Union over- 
time request be rejected. 


Section 21—Longshore work by the crew 


The Union has made addition to the 
existing language by including dunnage as 
longshoremen’s work. On checking with 
the longshoremen’s Union I find dunnage 
is considered to be longshoremen’s work 
and therefore I recommend acceptance of 
this Union proposal. 


Section 22—Stewards’ department 


The Union has asked that where stewards 
are required to assist to handle stores from 
the dock to the ship after their eight hours 
have been completed they should be paid 
for this work at the regular overtime rate. 
The language in this Union proposal seems 
to be exactly similar to the language con- 
tained in Section 9 of the Union’s proposals 
with regard to oilers and firemen handling 
stores from the dock to the ship. The 
company accepted Section 9 of the Union’s 
proposals, and in fact in their own proposal 
made some of the provisions for this 
eventuality. With regard to the Stewards’ 
department, however, the company was 
firmly opposed to the Union suggestion and 
I could not discover the reason for this 
most determined opposition. I was left with 
the feeling, after hearing the arguments of 
both sides, that the stewards were subject 
to considerable abuse with regard to the 
handling of stores and that the company 
wished to continue this abuse. I noted that 
the Union’s challenge to the company to 
bring the figures of overtime payments to 
the stewards for this type of work over the 
life of the last contract was not answered 
and no figures were produced. To me this 
situation reveals an ominous and rather 
unsatisfactory disposition on this point. I 
believe that consistency in the contract 
language is essential. The company has 
already agreed the engine department be 
given this provision and I find it no less 
than fair to recommend that the similar 
provision for the stewards as contained in 
this proposal be granted in full. 


Section 23—Interruption of work 


The employees through the Union have 
requested that they not be forced to place 
themselves in jeopardy by being required 
to work behind legal picket lines. This is 
an important proposal. In evidence the 
Union submitted details of men being in- 


jured and in fact being put in jail when 
they sought to protect themselves against a 
500 man Communist picket line last year 
on the Northland Navigation docks in Van- 
couver. Apparently no protection was given 
the men and neither medical aid nor legal 
counsel was extended to those who were 
hurt and those who were put in jail as a 
result of their efforts to go to work. This is 
an intolerable situation. In this case men 
suffered physical injury or criminal incar- 
ceration as a result of their efforts to go 
to work. On the other hand, had they 
refused they would have placed themselves 
in financial jeopardy or under jail sentences 
by actions taken in law against them by 
their employer. I must hold that where this 
lack of protection is so obvious, contrac- 
tual language must be designed to meet 
the situation. Therefore I recommend that 
this Union request be granted. 


Section 24—Shipwreck 


The Union has requested that where em- 
ployees suffered loss of personal effects 
through marine disaster they be compen- 
sated by the payment of $500. The company 
gives cognizance to this problem to a degree. 
The company suggests $300 upon proof of 
loss. I find the company’s offer anomalous. 
It is my opinion that if proof of loss can 
be had there should be no limit to the 
amount payable. It is my recommendation 
that the company’s request be rejected and 
the Union request be accepted. 


Term of the agreement 


I recommend that the agreement cover a 
term of one calendar year from the date of 
the expiration of the previous contract. 


Company proposals 


The company submitted certain new pro- 
posals at the final hearing of the Board. 
Since these had not been submitted to the 
Union during negotiations, nor to the con- 
ciliation officer before the appointment of 
this Board, I find that it is precluded from 
giving consideration to the proposals. 

The above I would humbly submit covers 
all the points in dispute between the parties 
and I would therefore respectfully submit 
this as my report with regard to the above 
cited dispute. 

(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board (Fleet Department, Montreal Harbour) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The hearings of the Board took place in 
Montreal on June 27, 1960. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 


Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having duly 
deliberated thereon, the Board finds and 
recommends as is hereinafter set out. 


1. Wages 

The Union requests an increase of 25 per 
cent in monthly wages and overtime rates. 
In support of this request, it compares the 
monthly rates paid by the employer with the 
monthly rates of pay of Great Lakes sailors 
and contends that the result shows a wide 
gap. 

Having considered the two sets of monthly 
rates, the Board finds that they are not 
comparable in that the rates for the Great 
Lakes sailors are based on a working month 
of 240 hours, whereas those for the em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board 
are based on a working month of 174 hours. 
When these rates are reduced to an hourly 
basis, which, in the circumstances, is the 
only comparable basis, the Board finds that, 
in fact, the employees of the National 
Harbours Board now enjoy an advantage in 
most classifications. However, the Board 
also takes cognizance of the fact that an 
increase in wages on the Great Lakes was 
recently recommended by another board 
of conciliation. 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and National Harbours 
Board (Fleet Department, Montreal Har- 
bour). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Capt. K. L. Crump, 
and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of Mont- 
real, nominees of the employer and union, 
respectively. 

The majority report which, under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Capt. Crump. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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Accordingly, having considered the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having examined 
the existing wage schedules of the employees 
and comparable wages, the Board recom- 
mends that the parties enter into a two-year 
contract commencing January 1, 1960, with 
a general increase in current basic wage 
rates and in current overtime rates of 7 
per cent, of which 4 per cent shall be retro- 
active to January 1, 1960, and the remaining 
3 per cent shall become effective on January 
1, 1961. 


The Union also requests that payment 
of wages should be made on the basis of 
a 30-day month instead of a calendar month 
and, furthermore, that wages be paid every 
second Friday. The Board does not recom- 
ment that these changes be made and points 
out that with respect to the request for 
payment every second Friday, serious 
accounting difficulties would be encountered. 


2. Statutory holidays 


The Union requests an additional paid 
statutory holiday and the employer has 
agreed to recognize Victoria Day as such. 
The Board recommends that this agreement 
be incorporated in the new contract between 
the parties. 


3. Annual Vacation 


The Union requests that the annual vaca- 
tion of its employees be based on effective 
working time instead of on a calendar 
month. 


The Board finds that under the expired 
contract, the employees are entitled to an 
annual vacation of 21 calendar days, that 
is, 15 working days, for 12 months worked. 
The Board recommends that, without in- 
creasing or decreasing the annual vacation 
entitlement, the vacation clause should be 
redrafted so that the annual vacation will 
be calculated on the basis of working days 
instead of calendar days in the month. 


The Board draws the attention of the 
parties to the provision of the expired 
agreement under which an employee for- 
feits all rights to vacation credit if his 
service is terminated for any reason what- 
soever before completing six months serv- 
ice, or if he is discharged for cause at any 
time, and recommends that this clause be 
deleted as being in contravention of the 
Annual Vacations Act. 


4, Hours of service 

The Union requests that the provision of 
the expired contract which requires em- 
ployees to work eight hours in a spread of 
sixteen hours be changed to reduce the 
spread to twelve hours. The Board finds that 
the employer has, as a general rule, organ- 
ized the work in such a way that the day 
workers in fact work for eight consecutive 
hours, excluding meal periods. Accordingly, 
the Board does not recommend that the 
provision of the contract which allows for 
a spread of sixteen hours be changed. 

The Union also requests that when crew 
members are required to stand by for 
security purposes after the completion of 
their eight-hour duty for the day, they 
shall be paid at the regular overtime rate. 

The Board finds that the situation en- 
visaged by the Union in this case is an 
extremely rare occurrence because the 
security function is attended to by night 
watchmen. Only in the rare case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship 
are the employees involved. The Board 
recommends that, for the new contract, the 
parties should draft a mutually satisfactory 
clause which would provide for remunera- 
tion for employees held on board for 
security purposes after completion of eight 
hours of work, except in the case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship 
of which the master shall be the sole 
judge. 


5. General duties 

The Union requests that the contract 
should provide that crew members perform 
the normal duties of their respective classi- 
fications and that work other than such 
normal duties be paid for at the regular 
overtime rate, except in the case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship. 

The Board finds no grounds on which 
to recommend such a provision. 

Signed at Montreal, this 8th day of 
September, 1960. 


(Sed.) H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) K. L. CRUMP, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Conciliation Board constituted to 
deal with the above cited dispute has dis- 
cussed all of the items recorded and has 
held hearings and received evidence and 
presentations from both the employees and 
the employers. It is with regret that I must 
record for your attention my dissent on 
the problems having been unable to recon- 
cile my appreciation of this situation with 
the views of the chairman. I had thought 


that possibly a joint report could have 
been written by myself and the chairman. 
However, and with all respect, I find 
myself unable to reconcile the facts as I 
see them, with the chairman’s conviction 
that the Harbours Board employees are 
comparative in earning to the commercial 
unionized sailors employed on the Great 
Lakes. 


The main factor in these proceedings was 
with regard to the earnings of the Harbour 
Board employees in relation to commercial 
employees performing the same work in 
the industrial area. In this determination I 
would humbly point out that both the 
writer and the chairman were placed in 
excellent circumstances to make a com- 
parison on this argument. Both this nominee 
and the chairman also served on the boards 
of conciliation affecting the Lake Carriers 
Association, which employ thousands of 
commercial seamen, and the McAllister 
Towing Ltd., representing tugboat employees 
in the port of Montreal, which is the 
closest comparable and commercial neigh- 
bour to the Harbours Board operation. 


Evidence introduced by the companies in 
the Lake Carriers conciliation board hear- 
ings revealed that the average commercial 
Lakes seaman earns $4,500 for a complete 
season’s employment. Evidence introduced 
by Capt. Oppen of the National Harbours 
Board at the previous proceedings in this 
case revealed that the average Harbour 
Board employee earned $3,500 for a com- 
plete season’s employment. Evidence intro- 
duced by James D. McAllister at the Mc- 
Allister Towing Ltd. conciliation board 
hearings revealed that the tugboat em- 
ployees of McAllister Towing Ltd. earned 
an average of $5,000 for a complete season’s 
employment. All of the foregoing evidence 
was substantiated from payrolls and was 
uncontroverted. 

In addition, McAllister Towing, the near- 
est commercial neighbour of the Harbour 
Board operation, complained about the pay 
rates tolerated by the union membership 
on the Harbour Board’s equipment in 
Montreal Harbour, which was termed by 
Mr. McAllister in these words set forth as 
a quotation in the following paragraph: 


In reviewing the S.I.U. contracts of other 
companies engaged in tugboat operations in 
this area this company has recently established 
that a gross inequity exists amongst the terms 
and conditions of these contracts. Specifically, 
McAllister Towing Ltd. is presently paying 
higher wages than these other companies which 
are not only similarly occupied, but are also 
competitors of McAllister Towing Ltd. It is the 
opinion of this company that McAllister Tow- 
ing Ltd. is being discriminated against because 
of its high level of wages under the existing 
contract. We have compiled a table of com- 
parative wages in the form of Exhibit B. 
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(Exhibit B presented by McAllister reveals 
that a McAllister deckhand obtains $313.33 
per month and a Marine Industries and 
Toronto Towing Company deckhand obtains 
$296.50 per month, while a National Har- 
bours Board deckhand obtains only $245 
per month.) 

Under Exhibit “G” presented by Mr. 
McAllister it was revealed that the average 
earnings for a deckhand during 1959 includ- 
ing weekend and other overtime was 
$529.33 per month. 


The honourable chairman of this Board 
held that the Harbours Board employee 
enjoyed roughly the same hourly rate in 
comparison with the commercial deckhand 
due to the fact that the Harbours Board 
employee worked a 40-hour week while 
the commercial deckhand “worked” a 48- 
hour week. In my opinion, this point of 
view is an over-simplification approaching 
error. While technically the commercial 
deckhand “works” a 48-hour week, the fact 
is that the work that he may perform on 
Saturdays is extremely limited, being con- 
fined to work necessary to the movement 
of the ship only, and absolutely excluding 
any and all kinds of maintenance work. 
When the commercial sailor does perform 
maintenance work on Saturdays he is paid 
in addition to his daily wage overtime at 
the rate of $2.21 and $1.76 per hour, 
depending on his classification. In practical 
operations the commercial sailor has Satur- 
days off unless it is an arrival day or a 
sailing day for the vessel in port. 


It was suggested to me by my colleagues 
that the same formula awarded by the 
chairman in the Lake Carriers conciliation 
board award would apply equally as well 
here. With all sincerity I must state, Mr. 
Minister, my most profound conviction that 
this formula which I feel, as I have ex- 
plained above to be based on error, would 
not serve as a true and realistic basis for 
an equitable settlement to this dispute. 

This is a Crown company owing a duty 
and certainly a dignity in its relations with 
its employees to the public of Canada to 
which it owes its creation. For that reason 
the seriousness of writing this dissenting 


report has impressed itself upon me insofar 
as there would appear to be a burden on 
me to isolate the cancer of this dispute 
so that success may arise from these con- 
ciliation hearings at a future date on the 
basis on which this dispute is finally settled. 

While finding myself in disagreement 
with my colleagues, I would like to express 
my appreciation to them for their patience, 
courtesy and kindness throughout these 
arduous proceedings. 


The following is my award: 


Article 2—General conditions of work 


It is my award that the work spread be 
reduced to 12 hours as requested by the 
employees and it is also my award that 
security and standby watches after the com- 
pletion of 8 hours be paid for at the 
regular overtime rate. I would also recom- 
mend that crew members be permitted to 
rotate watches twice monthly. 


General duties 


I would recommend that crew members 
perform only the duties traditionally asso- 
ciated with their classifications. 


Annual vacation and holidays 


I would recommend the employees’ re- 
quest on the computation of vacation for 
holidays be granted. 


Article 4—Salaries 


In view of the evidence introduced I find 
myself with no alternative but to, in all 
conscience, urge and recommend that the 
request of the employees for a 25 per cent 
increase on their wages and oevrtime rates 
be granted in full on the basis of a two-year 
agreement. 


The above I humbly submit covers all 
the points in dispute between the parties 
and I would therefore respectfully submit 
this as my report with regard to the above 
cited dispute. 


(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 


Signed at Quebec this 3rd day of Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


CORRECTION 


The Canada Labour Relations Board’s reasons for judgment in the application for 
certification affecting the Canadian National Railways and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, published on pages 916 and 917 (September issue), shows W. S. Mason 
and Elroy Robson as members of the Board. This is incorrect. Mr. Mason was representing 


the CNR; Mr. Robson, the CBRT and GW. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1960 


Three provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Newfoundland—substantially revise labour 
relations legislation at 1960 sessions; Quebec made important amendments at 
1959 fall session. New Newfoundland legislation requires unions to register 


At the 1960 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures, Ontario, Alberta and New- 
foundland substantially revised their labour 
relations legislation. Newfoundland enacted 
new legislation for the regulation of trade 
unions. 

Important amendments to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act were passed at the 
1959 fall session, and an amendment to 
the Civil Code permits unincorporated 
unions, under certain conditions, to institute 
court actions. 

An amendment in New Brunswick dealt 
only with the composition and operation of 
the Labour Relations Board. A procedure 
for revoking certification was established 
in Prince Edward Island. Amendments to 
the Judicature Acts in Ontario and Alberta 
dealt with the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

The amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act followed upon an extensive 
inquiry into the Act between 1957 and 
1959. A Select Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions of the Ontario Legislature examined 
the operation and administration of the Act 
and heard submissions from numerous 
organizations and individuals. Its recom- 
mendations, tabled in the Ontario Legis- 
lature on February 2, 1959, have been 
previously reported (L.G. 1959, p. 366). 

The amendments brought forward by the 
Government included some principles new 
in the Ontario legislation as well as a 
number of changes aimed at more effective 
implementation. Among those containing 
new features are a procedure for dealing 
with jurisdictional disputes between unions 
regarding work assignments, the use of a 
mediator selected by the parties to assist 
in the settlement of contract disputes aris- 
ing out of contract negotiations, a definition 
of the duties and powers of an arbitrator 
dealing with disputes arising out of a collec- 
tive agreement, a new provision for the 


enforcement of arbitration awards, some 
limitation upon union security agreements, 
and several provisions placing certain duties 
upon unions in respect to internal conduct. 

Authority was provided to make regula- 
tions requiring the filing with the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of audited financial state- 
ments of the affairs of pension or welfare 
funds. The amending Act came into force 
on October 22. 

The Alberta amendments also followed 
conferences with employer and union 
groups in the province, and were introduced 
after a draft had been circulated for com- 
ments. Among the changes is a provision 
for invoking emergency provisions if a strike 
in certain essential services threatens danger 
to life or property, prohibiting work stop- 
pages and authorizing the Minister to 
prescribe appropriate procedures for settle- 
ment. Picketing in support of an illegal 
strike was made illegal, and the Board is 
directed not to certify a union if member- 
ship in the union directly resulted from 
picketing. 

A number of amendments to the New- 
foundland Act made changes arising out of 
experience in administration since the Act 
was adopted in 1950 and are similar to 
those adopted in other provinces. One which 
is new in legislation in Canada is a pro- 
vision that seeks to make a union security 
provision requiring union membership as a 
condition of employment effective only if 
membership in the union is available to 
the employee concerned. The Newfoundland 
Trade Union Act, which requires unions 
operating in the province to be registered 
with the Department of Labour and imposes 
a number of duties upon trade unions with 
respect to their internal affairs, is unique 
in Canada. 

The more important of the changes 
effected by these ten enactments are re- 
viewed below under subject matter headings. 
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Certification of Bargaining Agents 
ONTARIO 


A change was made in Ontario with 
respect to craft units. The Ontario Select 
Committee recommended that the Labour 
Relations Board should have discretionary 
power to consider industrial unit history as 
well as craft history when application for 
certification is made by members of a craft 
unit. This recommendation was in line with 
representations made to the Committee by 
both the Ontario Division of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Ontario 
Federation of Labour that the Board should 
be authorized to refuse to certify a bargain- 
ing agent for a craft group where there 
has been an established practice of plant- 
wide bargaining. 

Before the amendment, the Act stated 
that any group of employees who were 
found by the Board to meet certain craft 
tests “shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a unit appropriate for collective bargaining.” 
The following words have now been added: 
“but the Board shall not be required to 
apply this subsection where the group of 
employees is included in a bargaining unit 
represented by another bargaining agent at 
the time the application is made.” The effect 
is that where the employees in a craft 
group are a part of a plant unit, the Board 
is given discretion to determine whether 
the craft principle is to override other con- 
siderations in the determination of the 
appropriate bargaining unit. 

A new section provides for a pre-hearing 
representation vote. Under existing pro- 
cedures, a vote is not ordered until the 
hearings have been held and the appro- 
priate unit has been defined, so that the 
time taken to process the application is 
increased by the time taken to conduct the 
vote. Under the new provision, if the appli- 
cant trade union requests a_ pre-hearing 
vote, the Board may determine “a voting 
constituency” and, if it appears to the 
Board on an examination of the records of 
the trade union and the employer that not 
less than 45 per cent of the voting con- 
stituency were members of the trade union 
at the time the application was made, the 
Board may direct that a representation vote 
be taken among the employees in the voting 
constituency. The Board may direct the 
ballot box to be sealed and the ballots 
not counted until the parties have been 
given full opportunity to present their 
evidence and submissions to the Board. 

When the Board has defined the appro- 
priate unit, if it is satisfied that not less 
than 45 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit were members of the trade 
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union at the time the application was made, 
the pre-hearing vote has the same effect as 
a representation vote. That is, if more than 
50 per cent of the employees in the appro- 
priate unit voted in favour of the union, 
the union will be certified. The effect of 
the new procedure may be to reduce the 
time required to reach a decision on an 
application for certification. 

As before, the Act provides that the 
Board shall not certify a union if an 
employer has been instrumental in forming 
or supporting it. It is now further stated 
that a union is not to be certified “if it 
discriminates against any person because of 
his race, creed, colour, nationality or place 
of origin”; and a collective agreement which 
discriminates against any person on these 
grounds is not to be deemed a collective 
agreement for the purposes of the Act. As 
before, an agreement between an employer- 
dominated union and an employer is not 
recognized under the Act. The wording of 
the provisions dealing with discrimination 
has been brought in line with the wording 
of the Fair Employment Practices Act. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta amendment also made 
changes in regard to certification procedures. 
It is the only one of the provincial Acts 
that attempts to expedite processing of 
applications for certification by setting time 
limits within which the Board is required 
to complete its inquiries. Before the amend- 
ment, the time limits were 21 days after 
receipt of the application, and an additional 
period of seven days if necessary. The 
amendment extended this additional period 
from seven to 21 days, which brings the 
total period allowed to 42 days exclusive 
of Saturdays, Sundays and other holidays. 

Presumably to deal with a situation where 
picketing has, in the opinion of the Board, 
interfered with the employees’ free choice 
of a bargaining agent, there is a new pro- 
vision stating that a trade union shall not 
be certified, if, in the opinion of the Board, 
“application for membership or member- 
ship in the trade union directly resulted 
from picketing of the place of business of 
the employer at which the employees 
affected are employed, or elsewhere.” Fur- 
ther, where an employer has recognized 
a trade union as bargaining agent and has 
entered into an agreement, if recognition 
resulted from picketing, the collective agree- 
ment will not be deemed to be an agreement 
under the Act. 

“Suspension” of certificates, a term intro- 
duced into the Alberta Act in 1954, has in 
effect been removed. The amending Act 
replaces the expression “suspension” by 


“revocation” and makes the open periods 
for an application for revocation of a 
certificate the same as the open periods for 
an application for certification of a_bar- 
gaining agent. 

As before, a certificate is to be revoked 
if the Board, after determining the merits 
of the application, is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees no longer wish 
to be represented by the bargaining agent. 
A new provision authorizes the Board to 
revoke certification if it is satisfied that the 
bargaining agent “has ceased to be a proper 
bargaining agent.” 

A collective agreement in effect at the 
time of the revocation of a certificate 
becomes void and of no effect. However, a 
trade union whose certificate has been 
revoked may apply for certification at any 
time for the same unit of employees or a 
part of it, and if it is again certified, the 
voided collective agreement again comes 
into effect if the termination date has not 
been reached. 

With respect to representation votes, the 
Board may now delete from the list of 
employees entitled to vote any who have 
been laid off or whose employment has ter- 
minated. Formerly the Board had no discre- 
tion in the matter: the Act provided that 
a person who was an employee immediately 
before the date of the application “shall be 
deemed to be an employee.” Persons who 
were employees immediately before a con- 
ciliator was appointed or before a legal 
strike or lockout must still be deemed to 
be employees until the dispute is settled. 

Where the parties to a collective agree- 
ment agree to continue its operation for any 
period less than one year or for an unspeci- 
fied period while they are bargaining, the 
continued operation of the agreement does 
not constitute a bar to an application for 
certification. Neither does an agreement 
constitute a bar where notice to commence 
bargaining has been given and the collec- 
tive agreement provides for the continuation 
of the agreement beyond the first termina- 
tion date. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Provisions inserted in the Newfoundland 
Act in 1959 setting out the conditions under 
which a certificate of a bargaining agent 
may be revoked were revised by the 1960 
amendment. As revised, the Act authorizes 
the Board to revoke the certificate where, 
after investigation, it has determined that 
a bargaining agent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit, or, in 
the case of a union that holds bargaining 
rights by virtue of being a party to a collec- 
tive agreement with the employer (a situa- 


tion which was not covered in the 1959 
amendment), to issue a declaration ter- 
minating such bargaining rights. The Board 
may act upon its own motion, and make 
such investigation as it sees fit, but a hearing 
must be held if requested by any party 
concerned. 


The 1959 provisions requiring the Board 
to decertify a union on the grounds that 
any of its officers had been convicted of 
offences in connection with labour disputes, 
or where a judgment had been entered 
against the union for tortious acts, were 
repealed. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act provided a proce- 
dure for revoking a certification order issued 
under the Act. As amended, the Act gives 
the Minister of Labour authority to revoke 
certification of a bargaining agent after it 
has been in effect for at least ten months 
where, in his opinion, the trade union no 
longer represents a majority of employees 
or has ceased to be a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining. In accordance with 
a 1959 amendment, the Labour Relations 
Board may be authorized to carry out any 
function of the Minister under the Act. 

By the same amendment the Act was 
declared not to apply to an employer carry- 
ing on business of a seasonal nature which 
does not require general employment for a 
period in excess of six months in a year. 


Collective Bargaining 
Composition of Bargaining Committee 


The Newfoundland Act, until the 1960 
amendment, did not lay down any require- 
ments in regard to the composition of bar- 
gaining committees. It now specifies that 
during collective bargaining a trade union 
is to be represented by a bargaining com- 
mittee consisting of employees of the 
employer who are in the trade union. The 
committee may also include one or more 
officers or other representatives of the trade 
union. 

If the union is bargaining with an em- 
ployers’ organization or group of employers, 
the bargaining committee must consist of 
employees of one or more members of that 
organization or group. If the bargaining 
unit consists of not more than 15 employees, 
at least one employee from the unit is to 
be on the committee, and if it consists of 
more than 15 employees, two employees. 
This provision is similar to the section added 
to the Ontario Act in 1954. 
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The Newfoundland Act goes on to pro- 
vide that during bargaining an employer 
is to be personally present or to be repre- 
sented by a person authorized by him to 
bargain collectively with his employees. 
When an employers’ organization which 
comprises three or more employers is en- 
gaged in collective bargaining, the organiza- 
tion is to be represented by at least three 
of the employers, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, whose employees are concerned 
in the bargaining, and those employers or 
their representatives shall have authority 
to bargain collectively on behalf of the 
organization. 


Notice to Bargain 


A change in Alberta, in respect to notice 
to bargain for the revision or renewal of 
an agreement, now specifies that the notice 
must be given not less than 30 days and 
not more than 60 days before the date of 
expiry of the agreement, instead of any 
time in the last two months, as formerly. 

A similar change was made in Newfound- 
land, but the Newfoundland Act provides 
that the parties to a collective agreement 
may include in the terms of the agreement 
a specified time limit for the giving of 
notice, which may differ from the period 
specified in the state. 


Altering Conditions of Employment 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


A new provision in the Newfoundland 
Act prohibits an employer, in the period 
during which an application for certification 
is being dealt with, from altering rates of 
wages or any other term or condition of 
employment for the employees in the unit 
concerned, without consent by or on behalf 
of the employees. A_ similar provision 
already in the Act applies to the period 
of negotiation of a collective agreement, 
including the conciliation period. It for- 
merly stipulated that in this period the 
employer was not permitted, without con- 
sent, to decrease the rate of wages. The 
Bone “decrease” has now been changed to 
“alter”, 


ALBERTA 


The comparable provision in the Alberta 
Act was also amended. Previously, the 
“freeze” period extended from the date 
of an application for certification until the 
date the application was disposed of. Now 
it extends from the date of the application 
until the date it is refused or until 30 days 
after the date of certification, unless a 
collective agreement is entered into in the 
meantime. 
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During this period “the relationship of 
employer and employee continues uninter- 
rupted by any matter or thing arising out 
of the application, and none of the parties 
shall alter any of the conditions of em- 
ployment except that the employer, with 
the consent of the bargaining agent, may 
give effect to a proposed change in wages 
or hours.” The same stipulation applies, 
where a dispute exists, until 14 days after 
the date of the vote on the award. 


Transfer of Ownership 


A new provision was added to the New- 
foundland Act to deal with the situation 
where the ownership of a business has been 
transferred. A bargaining agent that has 
been certified in respect of the employees 
before the transfer continues to be the bar- 
gaining agent within the meaning of the 
Act, and a collective agreement concluded 
between the bargaining agent and the former 
owner is binding on the person to whom 
ownership of the business has been trans- 
ferred. Somewhat similar provisions are 
found in the Acts of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Collective Agreements 
Limitation on Union Security Provisions 
ONTARIO 


The Ontario Act provides that the parties 
to a collective agreement may include in 
an agreement provisions “for requiring as 
a condition of employment membership in 
the trade union that is a party to or is 
bound by the agreement or granting a pre- 
ference of employment to members of such 
trade union or requiring the payment of 
dues or contributions to such trade union.” 

The Select Committee stated in its report 
that evidence was produced that in some 
instances union organizers are forcing em- 
ployers to sign a union shop contract when 
as a matter of fact none of the employees 
in the bargaining unit is a member of the 
union. The Committee recommended “that 
no collective bargaining agreement shall 
include a provision for a closed shop or 
union shop unless the trade union first 
shall have been certified by the Labour 
Relations Board as the bargaining agent of 
the bargaining unit affected, or unless the 
union otherwise establishes that at the time 
the agreement was entered into it did in 
fact have as members in good standing 
the majority of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit required for automatic certi- 
fication.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, 
the Act was amended by adding the stipula- 
tion that an employer and an uncertified 
trade union may not enter into a first agree- 
ment containing a clause requiring union 
membership as a condition of employment 
unless the union has established at the time 
it entered into the agreement that not less 
than 55 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit were members of the trade 
union. 

This limitation does not apply to a certi- 
fied bargaining agent, which has had to 
establish as a condition of its certification 
either that 55 per cent or more of the 
employees in the unit are union members 
or that at least 45 per cent of the employees 
in the unit are union members and an 
additional 6 per cent are in favour of it as 
a bargaining agent; nor does it apply to an 
uncertified union once it has had an agree- 
ment for a year or more. The limitation 
does not apply either where an employer 
joins an employers’ organization and agrees 
to be bound by an existing agreement re- 
quiring union membership as a condition 
of employment, nor does it apply to em- 
ployers and employees engaged on con- 
struction projects “at the site thereof.” 

Before the amendment, the Act provided 
that where a collective agreement makes 
membership in a trade union a condition 
of employment, an employer was prohibited 
from discharging an employee who had 
been expelled or suspended solely because 
he was a member of another trade union. 
The amendment widens this provision, to 
take in also a situation where membership 
in the trade union has been denied or 
withheld from an employee because he is 
a member of another trade union, and it 
now covers also a situation where an em- 
ployee has lost membership or has been 
denied membership because he has engaged 
in activity against the trade union. 

When the Bill was being considered by 
the Committee on Labour, an amendment 
was proposed and was subsequently passed 
stating that this provision protecting the 
employment of a person to whom union 
membership is not available “does not apply 
to an employee who has engaged in unlaw- 
ful activity against the trade union...or 
any Officer, official or agent thereof or 
whose activity against such trade union or 
on behalf of another trade union has been 
instigated or procured by his employer or 
any person acting on his employer’s behalf 
or whose employer or any person acting 
on his employer’s behalf has participated 
in such activity or contributed financial or 
other support to the employee in respect 
of such activity.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A change was made also in the New- 
foundland Act with respect to the conditions 
under which a clause in an agreement 
requiring union membership as a condition 
of employment may be implemented by an 
employer. Added to the stipulation that a 
provision in an agreement is not valid if it 
requires an employer to discharge an em- 
ployee because he is a member of or 
engages in activities on behalf of another 
trade union, is a new provision to the effect 
that an employer may employ a person, 
notwithstanding the terms of the agreement, 
who is otherwise qualified for employment 
and who has applied for membership in 
the union but has been refused membership 
by the union. 


It is then stated that a provision in a 
union constitution or by-laws which is 
designed or operates to exclude such a 
person from membership in the union is 
invalid. It is further stated that this new 
provision does not excuse an employee from 
complying with the constitution, rules and 
by-laws of a union of which he becomes a 
member. During passage a further clause 
was added stating that “nothing contained 
in this Act shall be deemed to invalidate 
any provision in respect of seniority of em- 
ployees contained in a collective agree- 
ment.” 


Check-Off 


In Alberta, the check-off provision was 
amended to require an employer to check 
off an initiation fee “not to exceed an 
amount equivalent to one month’s union 
dues” if the employee signs an authorization. 


Dispute Settlement 


Disputes Arising out of an Agreement 


The amendments in Ontario, Alberta and 
Newfoundland all made changes in the pro- 
visions of the Acts requiring collective 
agreements to contain procedures for the 
settlement without stoppage of work of 
disputes arising out of the agreement. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario amendment followed recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, to the 
effect that measures should be taken to 
expedite arbitration proceedings, to give the 
arbitrator powers of inquiry, and to ensure 
implementation of the award. 

A provision was added stating that where 
a party to the arbitration complains to the 
Minister that the arbitrator has failed to 
render a decision “in a reasonable time,” 
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the Minister may, after consulting the 
parties and the arbitrator, issue an order 
“to ensure that a decision will be ren- 
dered... without further undue delay.” 

Arbitrators were given extended powers, 
similar to those enjoyed by conciliation 
boards, except that arbitrators have no 
power to compel witnesses to produce 
“documents and things.” 

To ensure compliance with an award, 
where there is a failure to comply with any 
of the terms of an award within 14 days, 
any “party, employer, trade union or em- 
ployee” affected by the decision may file 
in the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court a copy of the operative part of the 
decision and thereupon the decision is en- 
forceable as a judgment or order of that 
court. 

Another recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that awards should be filed with 
the Department of Labour and that they 
should be indexed and made available for 
inspection. The amendment authorizes 
regulations to be made requiring the filing 
with the Department of Labour of arbi- 
tration awards. 


ALBERTA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Both the Alberta and Newfoundland 
Acts, prior to this year’s amendments, pro- 
vided that where the parties to an agree- 
ment failed to include in it an arbitration 
clause as required by the Act, the Board 
was authorized, on the application of either 
party, to prescribe a clause which was to 
be deemed to be a term of the agreement 
and binding on the parties. The effect of 
the amendment in each province is that a 
clause is now spelled out in the Act. When 
the Board finds that there is no arbitration 
procedure, or no adequate procedure, this 
clause is to be deemed to be a part of the 
agreement. 


In Alberta, the requirement as now stated 
is that every collective agreement shall con- 
tain a provision for settlement of disputes 
arising out of the agreement without stop- 
page of work or refusal to perform work. 
The main points in the prescribed clause 
are that if a difference arises, the parties 
are to meet and endeavour to resolve it. If 
they fail to do so, they are to establish a 
three-member grievance board. If the two 
members appointed by the parties fail to 
select a chairman the Minister of Labour 
is to appoint one. 


The jurisdiction of the grievance board 
is defined so as to make it clear that the 
board may not change, modify or alter any 
of the terms of the agreement. All differ- 
ences submitted must present an arbitrable 
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issue under the agreement and not involve 
the determination of a subject matter not 
covered by or arising during the term of 
the agreement. 

The grievance board is required to render 
its decision not later than 14 days after the 
appointment of the chairman, but the time 
may be extended with the consent of both 
parties. The parties to the dispute are to 
share the costs equally. 

The prescribed clause in the Newfound- 
land Act also requires the setting up of a 
three-man arbitration board. Where one of 
the parties fails to name an arbitrator, or 
if the two arbitrators named by the parties 
fail to agree upon a chairman, then the 
Minister, on the request of either party, 
makes the appointments. The arbitration 
board may deal with any dispute arising out 
of the interpretation, application, adminis- 
tration or alleged violation of the agree- 
ment, including any question as to whether 
a matter is arbitrable. 


Contract Negotiation Disputes 
ONTARIO 


In its report, the Ontario Select Com- 
mittee observed that a large percentage of 
the suggestions received by the Committee 
concerned the conciliation process and that 
criticism was directed at the Department, 
its conciliation services and the personnel 
of boards for the delay between the filing 
of the application for conciliation services 
and receipt of the Board report. 

Among the suggestions from the union 
briefs for remedying the situation were the 
following: the conciliation board stage 
should be eliminated; the board stage should 
be optional, at the request of either party; 
unions should be free to strike 90 days 
after the expiration of the contract. 

The Committee studied the causes of the 
delay at each stage of the conciliation 
process, and came to the conclusion that 
the delays were frequently due to difficul- 
ties beyond the control of the conciliation 
officer or board chairman. It concluded also 
that the whole process is designed to assist 
the parties to reach a voluntary settlement, 
and if such assistance does take five or six 
months, such effort is worth while if it 
proves the means by which strikes are 
avoided. The record showed, in _ their 
opinion, that conciliation officers and boards 
had achieved a commendable record. 

The report did not suggest any funda- 
mental change in the conciliation process, 
but suggested a number of ways in which 
the Department of Labour might promote 
the training and recruitment of skilled con- 
ciliators. 


The Ontario amendment seeks to deal 
with the problem of delays by enabling 
the Minister to intervene to prevent delays 
in setting up a conciliation board and by 
revising the provisions of the Act dealing 
with time limits at the board stage. If in 
the opinion of the Minister a member of a 
conciliation board has failed to enter on his 
duties so as to enable it to report to the 
Minister within a reasonable time after its 
appointment, the Minister may appoint a 
member in his place after consulting the 
party whose point of view was represented. 
Similarly, if a chairman is unable to enter 
on his duties, he has a duty to advise the 
Minister of his inability and the Minister 
may appoint another person in his place. 


The chairman of a conciliation board is 
required to communicate to the Minister the 
date of the first sitting of the board immed- 
iately upon its conclusion. The board is 
required to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister within 30 days 
of that date. However, the chairman of the 
board may apply to the Minister for one 
extension of 30 days, and the initial 30-day 
period may be extended by agreement of 
the parties for a period not exceeding 90 
days. Any extension beyond 90 days will 
require the consent of the Minister. 

Where a conciliation board fails to reach 
a majority decision, or where the board is 
unable to report within the time allowed, 
the notification of the chairman stating 
such circumstances constitutes the report of 
the conciliation board. 

Another amendment proposes to give to 
the parties to a dispute the means of settling 
their differences through a mediator of 
their own choosing. Where the parties are 
entitled to conciliation services under the 
Act, they may request the Minister to 
appoint a mediator selected by them. Such 
a mediator is to “confer with the parties 
and endeavour to effect a collective agree- 
ment.” He has the same powers of investi- 
gation and inquiry as a conciliation board, 
and the same period (now 30 days after 
the first sitting, with possible extensions) to 
report his findings and recommendations. 
The report of a mediator has the same effect 
as the report of a conciliation board. His 
remuneration and expenses are to be borne 
equally by the parties. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Another new provision in Newfoundland 
requires that on receipt of a conciliation 
board report the parties must notify the 
Minister of their positions with respect to 
the report. Within 15 days of receipt of 


the report, each party must notify him 
which, if any, of the recommendations have 
been accepted or rejected. 


Disputes Affecting Essential Services 
ALBERTA 


A new provision in the Alberta Act deals 
with disputes in certain essential services. 
When, in the opinion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, a state of emergency 
exists in the provinec in such circumstances 
that life or property would be in serious 
jeopardy by reason of a breakdown or im- 
pending breakdown in the supply of water, 
heat, electricity or gas to the public, or a 
stoppage or impending stoppage of hospital 
services in any area, if the state of emer- 
gency arises from a labour dispute, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may by 
proclamation declare that on a fixed date 
normal procedures in the dispute are to be 
replaced by emergency procedures. After 
that date any strike or lockout or other 
action in the labour dispute otherwise 
authorized or permitted under the Act in 
a labour dispute becomes illegal and an 
offence under the Act. 

The Minister of Labour is “forthwith” 
to establish a procedure to assist the parties 
to the dispute to reach a settlement and is 
empowered “to do all such things as may 
be necessary to settle the dispute,” and in 
the meantime the status quo is to be main- 
tained, except that the employer, with the 
consent of the bargaining agent, may give 
effect to a proposed change in wages and 
hours. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


New provisions dealing with jurisdictional 
disputes related to work assignment were 
introduced into both the Alberta and On- 
tario Acts. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Act, as amended, makes it an 
unfair labour practice on the part of an 
employee to refuse to perform work for 
his employer, and on the part of an officer 
or representative of a trade union or em- 
ployees’ organization to encourage or con- 
sent to such refusal, for the reason that 
other work is assigned to members or 
non-members of a trade union or other 
organization. No special machinery for 
settling work assignment disputes is pro- 
vided for in the amendment. 


So 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario amendment states that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint 
one or more jurisdictional disputes com- 
missions composed of one or more persons. 
Regulations may be issued regarding the 
functioning of these commissions, their 
practice and procedure. 

The Labour Relations Board, after re- 
ceiving a complaint that an employer is 
assigning particular work to employees in 
a particular trade union rather than to 
employees in another union, or that a trade 
union is requiring an employer to do so, 
may refer the complaint to a jurisdictional 
disputes commission. 

The commission, after consulting any 
person or organization that in its opinion 
may be affected by the complaint, may issue 
such interim order with respect to the 
assignment of the work as it, in its discre- 
tion, deems proper in the circumstances. 
The employer, trade union and their officials 
or agents have to comply with the interim 
order. 

When requested by any person or organ- 
ization affected by the interim order, the 
commission shall reconsider the complaint, 
provided that the party making the request 
has complied with the interim order. 

Reconsidering the complaint, the commis- 
sion has to give to any person or organiza- 
tion affected by the interim order full 
opportunity to present evidence and to 
make submissions. When the commission 
finds that, in its opinion, the trade union 
or its agents or officials are without justifi- 
cation requiring the employer to assign 
work, or that the employer is unjustifiably 
assigning work, it will direct the action to 
be taken by the employer or the union, or 
by their respective agents or officials as the 
case may be, with respect to the assignment 
of work, and the organizations or the per- 
sons concerned have to comply with the 
direction. In conducting its inquiries, the 
commission has all the powers granted by 
the Act to a conciliation board, namely, 
summoning witnesses, administering oaths, 
accepting evidence at its discretion, entering 
premises, inspecting work and interrogating 
people. 

Unless appealed to the Labour Relations 
Board, the direction of the commission is 
final, but the commission may at any time, 
if it considers it advisable to do so, recon- 
sider and vary or revoke the direction. 

Any party affected by the commission’s 
interim order or direction may, within 
seven days after release of the decision, 
apply to the Labour Relations Board for 
review of the order or direction. 
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If the finding of the Board is that the 
interim order or the direction prohibits 
a lawful strike or lockout, or restrains the 
parties from observing the provisions of a 
collective agreement relating to the assign- 
ment of work, or prohibits a trade union 
or an employer from collective bargaining 
in respect of employees in a bargaining unit 
on whose behalf a trade union is entitled 
to bargain, it may quash the interim order 
or the direction. Or the Board may, if it 
deems proper, alter the bargaining unit as 
defined in a certificate or in a collective 
agreement to enable the interim order or 
the direction to be carried into effect in 
conformity with other provisions of the 
Act. In the latter case, the certificate or 
collective agreement is deemed to have been 
altered in accordance with the Board’s 
determination. 


In the case of non-compliance with an 
interim order within two days or of a 
direction within fourteen days after their 
release or after the date provided in the 
interim order or direction, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board will, at the request of an affected 
party, file the commission’s decision in the 
office of the Registrar of the Supreme Court 
and then an interim order or direction 
becomes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of that court. 


Proceedings to enforce an interim order 
or a direction may be instituted in the 
Supreme Court by or against a trade union 
or an unincorporated employers’ organiza- 
tion in their own name, as the case may be. 


Orders or directions of a commission are 
not subject to review in any court. Neither 
may proceedings before the commission 
be questioned, reviewed, prohibited or 
restrained by way of injunction, declaratory 
judgment, certiorari, mandamus, prohibition 
or quo warranto. 


Where trade unions and employers have 
made arrangements to resolve disputes aris- 
ing from the assignment of work, a juris- 
dictional disputes commission may postpone 
disposition of a complaint until the parties 
have dealt with the matter under their 
arrangements for settlement. 


Changes in Enforcement Procedures 
QUEBEC 


An amendment to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act, passed at the fall session and 
effective January 5, 1960, strengthens the 
Act’s prohibition of discrimination for union 
activity by providing that an aggrieved 
employee may bring his case to the Labour 
Relations Board and that the Board may 
order the employer to reinstate him with 


pay for lost time. A complaint may be 
made by the employee to the Board within 
15 days of his dismissal, suspension or 
transfer. 

If it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Board that the employee was exercising a 
right accorded him under the Act, or en- 
gaging in union activity permitted by the 
Act, the onus is on the employer to establish 
that the disciplinary action was for another 
fair and sufficient reason. 

In the case of a dismissed employee who 
is not willing to return, the employer may 
be required to pay an indemnity equal to 
wages from the date of dismissal to the 
eighth day after service of the order requir- 
ing reinstatement. An action for recovery 
of such wages may be brought either by the 
Board or the employee in the six months 
following the date of the Board’s decision. 

The fines for failing to comply with an 
order of the Board were also increased, so 
that a firm failing to comply with a re- 
instatement order would be subject to fines 
as high as $1,000 a day. 

Another change in enforcement pro- 
cedure and policy is indicated in a pro- 
vision which states that “any penal prosecu- 
tion under this Act may be taken by the 
Board, or by any interested party with the 
written authorization of the Board or the 
consent of the Attorney-General.” This 
seems to contemplate the initiation of prose- 
cutions by the Board in some situations. 


ONTARIO 


Changes were also made in the Ontario 
Act with respect to the way complaints of 
individuals are to be dealt with. As the 
Act stands, the Minister is authorized to 
inquire into a complaint that any person 
has been refused employment, discharged, 
discriminated against, threatened, coerced, 
intimidated or otherwise dealt with contrary 
to the Act, first by appointging a concilia- 
tion officer to effect a settlement, and if 
he cannot do so, by appointing an inquiry 
commissioner and issuing an order based on 
his recommendation. The amending Act 
repeals this authority, and instead empowers 
the Board to deal with such complaints. 

The Board may authorize a field officer to 
inquire into a complaint and endeavour to 
effect a settlement. If he is unable to do 
so, the Board itself undertakes an inquiry 
and determines the action to be taken by 
the employer and trade union or either of 
them. Such determination of the Board 
may, in the Board’s discretion, “notwith- 
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standing the provisions of a collective agree- 
ment, include reinstatement in employment 
with or without compensation by the em- 
ployer and the trade union or either of 
them for loss of earnings and other employ- 
ment benefits.” 


A new method of enforcement has also 
been adopted, in that, if the determination 
of the Board is not complied with in 14 
days, any employer, trade union or employee 
may notify the Board of such failure, and 
the Board will file a copy of the deter- 
mination in the office of the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court and the determination 
becomes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of that court. 


ALBERTA 


A new section has been added to the 
Alberta Act providing for the reference of 
certain differences to the Board of Industrial 
Relations. Where a difference exists between 
parties concerning the application or oper- 
ation of the provisions of Part V of the 
Act, either of the parties may refer the 
difference to the Board. The Board may 
cause an investigation to be made as to the 
facts and in the course of the investigation 
call the parties concerned before it. The 
Board is to make full inquiry and endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties. If such agreement cannot be reached, 
the Board may make recommendations as 
to the course to be taken by the parties, 
and if this fails, the Board has power to 
take further action to secure compliance, 
subject to the provision that the consent of 
the Minister must be obtained for any 
prosecution under Part V. 


Labour Relations Boards 


Amendments in Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland made changes in the 
composition or method of operation of the 
respective Labour Relations Boards. 


QUEBEC 


The amendment in Quebec provided for 
a larger board and specifically stated the 
principle of equal representation of manage- 
ment and labour groups. The new Board 
consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 
six other members, three representing em- 
ployers and three representing employees, 
to be recommended by the most represen- 
tative labour and employers’ associations 
and appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Board may sit in two 
divisions, at Montreal and Quebec or else- 
where. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


In New Brunswick the Act was amended 
to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint an alternate chairman, 
who will act as chairman when the chair- 
man is unable to perform his functions or 
“at such times or in such matters as the 
chairman may direct”. As in Quebec, the 
amendment will enable the Board to sit in 
two divisions, each with the powers and 
duties of the full Board. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The amendments in Newfoundland pro- 
vide for the appointment of an alternate 
member representative of employers and 
an alternate member representative of em- 
ployees to serve on the board in the absence 
of the regular member or where that person 
has an undue interest in the matter under 
consideration. A member has “undue in- 
terest” if he declares that he has such an 
interest or if a majority of other members 
of the Board declare that he has. This is 
similar to a provision in effect in Manitoba 
with respect to the Manitoba Labour Board. 


The Newfoundland amendment also pro- 
vides that the term of office of the chairman, 
vice-chairman and members and alternate 
members is to be two years, the term of 
office of one employer representative and 
one employee representative expiring each 
year. Although the term of office is two 
years they hold office during pleasure and 
are eligible for reappointment. 


Unions: Registration, Legal Status, etc. 


The Trade Union Act, which came into 
effect in Newfoundland on October 1, is 
the first example in Canada of legislation 
requiring unions to register and to conform 
with certain rules as a condition of existence 
as trade unions. It also modifies the legal 
status of unions, imposes certain obligations 
upon unions in respect to their internal 
government, and requires them to report 
certain matters to an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Newfoundland has had trade union legis- 
lation since before Confederation. The Trade 
Union Act in effect at the time of Con- 
federation provided for voluntary registra- 
tion of trade unions and made the United 
Kingdom Trade Disputes Act, 1906 applic- 
able to such unions. In 1950 this Act was 
replaced by one that again provided for 
voluntary registration and _ incorporated 
some of the provisions of the 1906 United 
Kingdom Act protecting registered unions 
from civil actions. The 1950 Act has now 
been repealed. 
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A union is defined in the new Act, and 
also in the Labour Relations Act as amended 
this year, as “a local or provincial organ- 
ization or association of employees, or a 
local or provincial branch of a national 
or international organization or association 
of employees within the province that has 
as one of its purposes the regulation in the 
province of relations between employers 
and employees through collective bargaining 
but does not include an organization or 
association of employees that is dominated 
or influenced by an employer.” 


Registration of Unions 


The Act establishes in the Department of 
Labour an office to be known as the 
Registry of Trade Unions, presided over by 
an officer called the Registrar appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In 
the absence of the Registrar, or where 
none has been appointed, an official of the 
Department named by the Minister is 
authorized to carry out the Registrar’s 
duties. 


A union is required to apply to the 
Registrar for registration within six months 
after the date of the formation of the union 
or the coming into force of the Act, which- 
ever is the later date. The Registrar may 
extend this time limit “for good reason”. 


Before a union can apply for registration, 
it is required to appoint “trustees,” not 
fewer than three and not more than seven. 
The trustees have to be members of the 
union resident in the province. They con- 
tinue after registration and hold office until 
their successors are appointed by the union. 
The real and personal property belonging 
to a registered union “shall vest in the 
trustees... for the use and benefit of the 
union and its members.” 


Two union officers must submit the 
application in a form to be prescribed by 
regulations, along with a statement showing 
the number of members in good standing; 
the trustees and officers of the union giving 
their names, addresses and functions; a 
copy of the union’s rules and a copy of 
the latest audited financial statement of the 
union. 

The Registrar, within 30 days after receipt 
of the application, will register the union 
and issue a certificate of registration, or 
he may refuse to register a union if the 
application was not made accordingly to 
the Act or if the union has not complied 
with the provisions of the Act. 

Further, a union cannot be registered 
under a name that is identical with that by 
which another union has already been 


registered, or if the name so nearly re- 
sembles the name already registered as to 
be calculated to deceive. 


A trade union that fails to apply for 
registration within the statutory time limits 
or does not fully comply with the regis- 
tration procedure within six months (or 
such longer time as allowed by the Regis- 
trar) after the date of application is guilty 
of an offence and liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine of $500. Non-compliance 
at the end of a further period of six months 
entails a fine of $2,500. A union that, 
because of its failure to comply with the 
Act, has not been registered within six 
months after the date of such a second 
conviction shall be dissolved. 


Union Constitutions 


The Act specifies that “the rules of a 
union shall contain all the rules for the 
government, regulation, conduct and man- 
agement of the union” and that the rules 
are binding upon union members. 


The rules must set out the name and 
objects of the union; qualifications for 
membership and conditions for continuation 
and loss of membership; the circumstances 
under which a member may be fined, 
suspended or expelled and the conditions 
for reinstatement; the amount of initiation 
fees and membership dues or the fee on 
reinstatement; the calling of meetings and 
requirements for a quorum; provisions for 
trustees, officers, executive members, com- 
mittees and auditors, the method of their 
election or appointment, their term of office 
and methods of removal; the purposes for 
which union funds may be used; the manner 
in which they may be invested and the 
requirement that an audited statement of 
receipts and disbursements shall be sub- 
mitted to each annual meeting and posted 
during the meeting; breaches of the rules 
in respect of which fines may be levied and 
the amount of those fines; provisions for 
appeals by members against fines, for- 
feitures, suspensions and expulsions; the 
benefits to which members are entitled and 
the conditions for authorizing benefits; pro- 
vision for dissolution of the union and 
distribution of funds on dissolution; and 
provisions for amending the rules. 

As stated above, a copy of the rules is 
to be filed with the Registrar, along with 
an application for registration. Subsequently, 
the union is required to file each new rule 
or change in rules with the Registrar, who 
is to register it if it does not conflict with 
any provision of the Act or regulations. 
If he refuses to register a rule, he is 
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required to give the union written notice 
of his refusal stating the reasons. A rule is 
not binding on a union or its members 
unless it has been registered. 


The secretary or other officer of a union 
is required to supply each member when 
he joins with a copy of the rules and within 
two months after it has been registered a 
copy of each rule that the union subse- 
quently makes. Any additional copy re- 
quired shall be supplied by the secretary at 
cost. A union is required to give a written 
receipt of money paid by a member show- 
ing what the payment represents or other 
evidence of receipt such as stamps or 
buttons. Copies of the annual financial 
statement are to be supplied to union mem- 
bers on request at a charge of not more 
than 25 cents. The secretary of a union 
is to have custody of and preserve all 
correspondence received and copies of 
correspondence sent, and a permanent record 
of all decisions made by the union or the 
executive. 


A union may change its name by the 
consent of two-thirds of its members. The 
change must be reported to the Registrar, 
who shall issue a certificate showing the 
new name and the former name of the 
union. A change of name does not affect 
any rights or obligations of the union or any 
legal proceedings by or against it. 

With the approval of two-thirds of its 
members a union may amalgamate with 
another union, except with an unregistered 
union. By an advertisement satisfactory to 
the Registrar, a union must notify its 
creditors of its intention to amalgamate 
with another union, the name of such union, 
and the date on which the amalgamation 
becomes effective. The union that results 
from the amalgamation has the rights and 
liabilities of each of the amalgamating 
unions. The conditions for registration apply 
to the body resulting from the amalgama- 
tion. 


Reporting Requirements 


Besides the reports required in connec- 
tion with an application for registration, the 
making of a new union rule, change of 
name or amalgamation, a union must make 
annual returns to the Registrar, within one 
month after the date of each annual meet- 
ing, showing the trustees, officers and other 
executive members and their addresses and 
an audited financial statement, including 
the auditor’s report. Any change of mailing 
address has to be reported within a week. 
A union must also report the name of any 
organization with which it is associated 
or affiliated as a result of the granting of a 
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charter or an agreement, or any organiza- 
tion of which it is a member or in which 
it is represented. 


The information filed with the Registrar 
is to be divulged only to the Minister or 
his Deputy, unless regulations are issued 
permitting him to do otherwise. He is, 
however, at the beginning of each calendar 
year to publish in the Newfoundland 
Gazette and at least one newspaper a report 
listing the unions to whom certificates have 
been issued, whose certificates have been 
cancelled or suspended, which he has refused 
to register, whose names have been changed, 
which have amalgamated, and those result- 
ing from amalgamation. 


If the Registrar believes that a union is 
not complying with its rules or with the 
Act he may carry out such investigation as 
he deems fit, and for the purposes of such 
investigation he has the powers of a com- 
missioner under the Public Enquiries Act. 
If a union has violated its rules or the 
Act, he may suspend or cancel its certificate. 
The suspension or cancellation is effective 
three months from the date of notice to 
the union. 


A union may appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the province the refusal of the 
Registrar to register it, refusal to register 
any rule, or his suspension or cancellation 
of a certificate. 


It seems to be a matter of interpretation 
whether the Act deals in any general way 
with the legal status of registered unions. It 
makes it clear that such a union may hold 
real and personal property, that such pro- 
perty shall vest in the trustees, and that all 
actions, suits, prosecutions and complaints, 
taken by or against a union in respect to 
such property, shall be taken in the name of 
the trustees, and that they may sue and be 
sued, plead and implead. The Act states 
further that “all other actions by and 
against a union registered under this Act 
shall be taken in the name of the union.” 

It is clear that the Act does not deal 
in any way with the related question of 
responsibility of a union for the acts of its 
members, nor does it change the law in 
respect to legal or illegal activities of unions 
in carrying out their main objects. Amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act, described 
below, have some bearing on these matters. 


Liability of Trade Unions in Civil Actions 


Until the 1959 amendment, the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act provided 
that a prosecution for an offence under 
the Act could be brought against a trade 
union in its own name, but it did not other- 
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wise deal with legal status. This section still 
stands. 


A 1959 amendment (52A) provided that 
an action could be taken against a trade 
union in its own name for any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed on 
behalf of the union, and that for the 
purposes of the action a trade union was 
deemed to be a person, and was responsible 
for any act of an officer, member, agent 
or representative. This section was repealed 
in 1960, and another provision (25A) 
enacted; it reads as follows: 


25A. Where an employee is on a strike which 
is not contrary to this Act no action lies 
against that employee or against a bargaining 
agent acting on behalf of that employee in 
respect of damages in contract for which the 
employer has become liable to another person 
as a result of the strike but nothing contained 
in this section shall be deemed to exempt an 
employee or bargaining agent from any liability 
for a tortious act. 

The implications seem to be that in case 
of an illegal strike an employee or a bar- 
gaining agent would be liable for damages 
incurred by the employer towards a third 
person as the result of the strike; and that, 
whether or not a strike is legal, an em- 
ployee and a bargaining agent are liable in 
damages for a tortious act. There seems to 
be an assumption that procedural difficulties 
in bringing an action against a trade union 
in its own name have been removed. 


Actions by Unincorporated Unions 
in Quebec 


In Quebec, an amendment to the Code 
of Civil Procedure incorporates in the Civil 
Code a provision that has been in effect in 
the province since 1938, making it possible 
to bring a legal action against a voluntary 
association (including an unincorporated 
trade union) as such and in its own name. 
Also, these provisions made such an associa- 
tion financially liable with all its resources, 
whether movable or immovable. This 
remedy was similar to the representative 
action used against collective membership 
of a voluntary association in the common 
law provinces. However, where the remedy 
of representative action could be used in 
proceedings by or against voluntary associa- 
tions, the remedy provided in Quebec was 
limited to proceedings against a voluntary 
association. 


Now a new provision has been added 
stating that a voluntary association of em- 
ployees which is an associatiion of employees 
within the meaning of the Labour Relations 
Act may plead in courts in its own name 
for the purposes of any recourse provided 
by the laws of the province, by depositing in 
the court with the writ of summons or other 


proceedings introductive of suit, a certificate 
issued by the provincial Labour Relations 
Board establishing that such a group con- 
stitutes a bona fide association within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. 


Restraint of Certain Acts in Iilegal Strike 


ONTARIO 


A new provision was added to the Ontario 
Act which states: “No person shali do any 
act if he knows or ought to know that, as 
a probable consequence of the act, another 
person or persons will engage in an unlawful 
strike or an unlawful lockout.” The pro- 
vision does not apply to any act done in 
connection with a lawful strike or lawful 
lockout. 

One effect of the new section would seem 
to be that where a strike is illegal, picketing 
of any kind would be illegal if its probable 
consequence would be to cause employees, 
both those directly involved in the dispute 
and any others who were not in a position 
under the Act to engage in a legal strike, to 
go on strike contrary to the Act out of 
respect for the picket line. 

Under the Act, a person doing any act 
which fell within the provision could be 
prosecuted, if consent were given. 


ALBERTA 


The amendments passed in Alberta also 
contained a new provision dealing with 
certain activities in connection with an 
illegal strike. It states that where a strike 
is illegal no trade union or member of the 
trade union or other person shall “dissuade 
or endeavour to dissuade anyone” from 
entering an employer’s place of business, 
operations or employment; dealing in or 
handling the products of any person, or 
doing business with any person. The activity 
which is made illegal by this section is 
described in the same terms as are used in 
the British Columbia Trade-unions Act of 
1959, 

However, the direct consequences of the 
Alberta provision are to make a trade union 
or individual engaging in activities pro- 
hibited by the section liable to prosecution 
and summary conviction, with the imposi- 
tion of a fine, for a breach of the Act, 
whereas the direct consequences of the 
British Columbia provision are that the 
union is made liable for damages. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


In both Ontario and Alberta, amendments 
to the respective Judicature Acts brought 


changes concerning the issuing of injunctions 
to restrain action in respect to strikes and 
lockouts. 


ONTARIO 


Before being amended, the Ontario Act 
provided that an ex parte interim injunction 
restraining any person from doing any act 
in connection with a labour dispute was to 
be granted for a period not longer than 
four days. Now any interim injunction is 
to be granted for four days only and 
normally following two days’ notice to the 
persons affected. Only where the court is 
satisfied that a breach of peace, injury to 
a person or damage to property has occurred 
or is likely to occur may the notice be 
dispensed with and the injunction granted 
ex parte. 

The two days’ notice of the application 
for an injunction, where the employees to 
be affected are union members, is deemed 
to have been given if served upon an officer 
or agent of the trade union concerned; 
where the employees to be affected are not 
union members, such notice should be 
posted up in a conspicuous place on the 
employer’s business premises; if some of 
the employees are and some are not union 
members, the notice should be served upon 
an officer or agent of the union as well 
as being posted in a conspicuous place on 
the employer’s business premises. 


ALBERTA 


The amendment to the Alberta Judicature 
Act which applies where a strike or lockout 
exists in a labour dispute to which the 
Alberta Labour Act applies bans ex parte 
injunctions altogether when applied for 
before trial and aiming at restraining any 
person from doing any act in connection 
with the strike or lockout. 

The period of notice of hearing is shorter 
than in Ontario, being described as suffi- 
cient time before the hearing to enable the 
person served to attend and in no case less 
than three hours. Along with the notice of 
motion, there must be served a copy of every 
affidavit intended to be used in support of 
the application. It is further provided that 
such affidavits are to be confined to facts 
which the deponent is able of his own 
knowledge to prove. When the injunction 
is to be directed against members of a 
trade union, the notice of motion may be 
served upon any officer of the trade union 
or any union member or any person engaged 
in the activity to be restrained. 
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Internal Union Affairs 


ONTARIO 


In Ontario, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee, a pro- 
vision was included in the Act to the effect 
that every trade union, upon the request 
of a member, is required to furnish him, 
without charge, with a copy of the audited 
financial statement of its affairs to the 
end of the last fiscal year, certified by the 
responsible officer to be a true copy. A 
member who has failed to obtain a copy 
may make a complaint to the Board, and 
the Board may direct the union to file a 
copy with the Registrar of the Board and 
furnish a copy for such members as the 
Board directs. 


ALBERTA 


A provision was also added to the Alberta 
Act requiring a bargaining agent to make 
available to each of its members a copy of 
its annual financial statement not later than 
two months after the end of the union’s 
fiscal year. This follows the provision, which 
has been incorporated in Alberta legislation 
since 1938, requiring a trade union to file 
with the Minister, on his request, a copy 
of its financial statement. The information 
filed with the Minister is not available 
except to the Minister and his officers, and 
any statistical summaries published must be 
such that the particulars in respect to any 
trade union cannot be identified. 


Trusteeships 


Another recommendation of the Ontario 
Select Committee, that trusteeship over local 
unions should not be continued for lengthy 
periods and that reports on trusteeships 
should be filed with the Labour Relations 
Board, was incorporated in a new section 
that states that a provincial, national or 
international union that establishes a trustee- 
ship over a subordinate body in the prov- 
ince is to report its action to the Board, 
along with a statement setting out the terms 
under which supervision or control is to 
be exercised, and such additional informa- 
tion as the Minister from time to time 
requires. The trusteeship is not to remain 
in effect for longer than 12 months without 
the consent of the Board. Trusteeships in 
effect on the coming into force of the Act 
are to be reported within 60 days of that 
date. 

Strike Votes 


A new provision was added to the 
Ontario Act with respect to strike votes. 
It provides that a strike vote taken by a 
trade union shall be by secret ballot. 

The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act has 
contained such a provision since it was 
enacted in 1947. In 1954 a similar provision 
was enacted in the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. The legislation in other juris- 
dictions does not deal with the manner of 
voting. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench rules suspension of union member for disregarding 
boycott that union not empowered to order is illegal, and orders reinstatement 


On May 25, 1960, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Appeal Side), in a unanimous deci- 
sion confirming the judgment of the Superior 
Court, ruled that, where the union con- 
stitution does not empower the union either 
expressly or by implication to order and 
enforce a boycott against third parties, the 
suspension of a union member for disregard- 
ing such a boycott is illegal. Also, the 
Court ruled that where the union, in 
suspending a member and imposing a fine, 
acted without or outside its jurisdiction, the 
union member is not bound by the appeal 
procedure set out in the union constitution 
and may, by way of mandamus proceedings, 
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bring at once to the courts the matter of 
his reinstatement into membership of the 
union. 

On July 17, 1957, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, passed a resolution to the effect 
“that the York Hotel, having refused to 
rent rooms to SIU members, that the mem- 
bership go on record to declare this hotel 
unfair and to place on charge any SIU 
members dealing with this hotel.” 

After this resolution was passed, Stern, 
a union member in good standing, was 
sitting one evening in the beverage room of 
the York Hotel with several fellow members 


of the union. He was approached by one 
Baxter (a member in and “despatcher” for 
the union), who told him that he was 
violating the order of the union in being 
in the York Hotel. A few days later Stern 
was required to surrender his membership 
certificate and was informed that he was 
under charge and that his case would be 
heard by the Trial Committee on August 
19.5:1957; 

The union brought two charges against 
Stern. The first charge accused him of 
having entered the York Hotel in contraven- 
tion of a boycott order affecting that estab- 
lishment, thus violating Article 2, Section 
7, of the Constitution of the Seafarers’ 
International Union. This section reads: 


To preserve unity and to promote the com- 
mon welfare of the membership, all members 
of this union shall uphold and defend this 
constitution and all policies, rulings, orders 
and decisions duly made. 

The second charge arose because Stern 
refused to obey the notice ordering him 
to surrender his union membership certifi- 
cate; this action was in contravention of 
Article 14, Section 7, of the union con- 
stitution: 


Any officer of the union shall have power to 
demand the certificate of membership from 
any member against whom charges are pending, 
such certificate to be retained by the union 
until final disposition of the case. 

The trial committee in its decision sus- 
pended Stern from all privileges as a 
member of the union for a period of one 
year and ordered him to pay a fine of $200. 

Following this decision Stern applied for 
an order of mandamus nullifying the penal- 
ties imposed on him and requiring his 
reinstatement. 

The trial judge noted that nowhere in 
the constitution is there any power specially 
granted to the union to order and enforce 
a boycott. It might be argued that there 
is an implied authority to resort to boycott 
under certain circumstances against an em- 
ployer or union members, but there is 


nothing to empower or justify the union in 
ordering and enforcing a boycott against 
third parties, nor can such a cause of action 
be justified on the ground that such power 
is implied because it is needed in, or 
properly incidental to, the exercise of 
powers directly granted. 

If the resolution purporting to create the 
alleged offence was illegal and beyond the 
power conferred upon the union, there was 
in law no such offence as the one with 
which Stern was charged, and the trial 
committee of the union who tried and con- 
victed him acted illegally and without juris- 
diction. The trial judge ordered reinstate- 
ment and awarded damages of $1,000 
against the union. The union appealed. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette in his reasons for 
judgment agreed with the reasons set out 
by the trial judge and was of the opinion 
that the union had no jurisdiction whatever 
to bring this charge against Stern. Also, in 
his opinion, the second charge, which arose 
from Stern’s refusal to hand in his member- 
ship certificate, was equally unfounded, as 
Article 14, Section 7 of the union constitu- 
tion does not provide for any penalty for 
such an alleged breach of a regulation. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Bissonnette dealt with 
the union’s opposition to the petition for 
mandamus on the ground that Stern, before 
going to the Court, should have first of 
all had recourse to an appeal as provided 
by the union constitution. In rejecting this 
contention, Mr. Justice Bissonnette stated 
that the legal doctrine is that one who is 
injured by a ruling made by a corporation 
acting without jurisdiction or exceeding its 
jurisdiction may have recourse at once to a 
court of law. 

The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
and upheld the judgment of the Superior 
Court reinstating Stern into union’s mem- 
bership and granting him damages against 
the union. Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, v. 
Stern (1960), R.J.B.R. No. 7, p. 901. 





N.S. Appoints Judge to Enquire into Labour Legislation 


Judge A. H. McKinnon of Antigonish, N.S., is making a study of labour legislation 
in Nova Scotia and elsewhere. Appointment of a “fact-finding body” was recommended 
by the Nova Scotia Legislature’s law amendments Committee after it had rejected at the 
last session a private bill sponsored by the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, to amend 


the Trade Union Act. 


Nova Scotia Premier Stanfield said when making the announcement that Judge 
McKinnon’s terms of reference were to “enquire into existing labour legislation in 
various jurisdictions in Canada and elsewhere; ascertain the opinions of experts in the 
field of labour legislation as to the degree to which the said legislation protects the 
interest of the employer, the employee, unions and the public; assess the extent to which 
the said legislation promotes industrial peace and to report on these matters to the next 


session of the Legislature.” 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Briiish Columbia raises minimum wage of patrolmen and employees in pipeline 
construction industry. Newfoundland issues new regulations for logging camps 


In British Columbia, a revised order for 
patrolmen raised the minimum wage from 
42 cents to $1 an hour, introduced an 
Overtime rate and increased the weekly 
rest from 24 to 32 hours. Another new 
minimum wage order with a somewhat 
wider coverage than formerly set a mini- 
mum wage of $1.30 for employees in the 
pipeline construction, oil-well drilling and 
service industries. 

In Newfoundland, new regulations for 
logging camps laid down minimum standards 
with respect to construction, equipment and 
maintenance of logging camps. 

A new code governing gas piping and 
appliances was adopted in British Colum- 
bia, and changes were made in the regula- 
tions governing distribution systems. The 
first regulations have been issued under 
the new Energy Act in Ontario. 

Other recent regulations deal with cer- 
tification of refrigerator mechanics in 
Alberta, and a conditional exemption from 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A new regulation under the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alta. Reg. 
224/60) broadened the definition of refri- 
gerator mechanic to include any person 
engaged in the installation, service, main- 
tenance, repair and alteration of refrigera- 
tion systems, including “brine circuits” but 
not “chilled water circuits”. 

As a result of this change, all persons 
engaged in the trade except registered 
apprentices will now be required to hold a 
certificate of proficiency. 

The new regulation specifically states, 
however, that the term “refrigerator mach- 
anic” does not cover a person holding a 
certificate under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessel Act who makes repairs or minor 
alterations to the refrigerating system in a 
plant where he is the engineer in charge. 

Previously, the regulations covered only 
persons engaged in the repair, fitting and 
construction of refrigerators having a capac- 
ity of less than three tons and with wholly 
automatic controls. 


Brifish Columbia Hours of Work Act; British 
Columbia Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued a new minimum 
wage order for the pipeline construction, 
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oil-well drilling and service industries which 
provides for a minimum wage of $1.30 an 
hour. The new order replaces a 1956 order 
that covered only the pipeline construction 
industry and provided for a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour. 


The Board also revised its wartime order 
for patrolmen, increasing the minimum wage 
from 42 cents to $1 an hour. 


The new orders were gazetted August 
25 to go into force October 3. Another 
regulation gazetted the same day (B.C. 
Reg. 176/60) exempted employees in the 
pipeline construction and oil-well drilling 
and service industries from the operation 
of the Hours of Work Act. A _ previous 
regulation had exempted only employees 
in the pipeline construction industry. 


Order No. 28 (1960)—Pipeline Construction, 
Oil-well Drilling and Service Industries 


As previously indicated, Order No. 28 
(1960) has a broader coverage than the 
order it replaces, applying to the oil-well 
drilling and service industries as well as to 
pipeline construction. This means it covers 
all operations in or incidental to the con- 
struction or maintenance of any pipeline 
used for transmitting or transporting gas, 
oil or petroleum, including preparatory and 
foundation work, as well as the drilling, 
completion, recompletion, remedial treat- 
ment of an oil or gas well and all supple- 
mentary operations or services provided 
therewith. 

It does not, however, cover the installa- 
tion of mains and service-lines in, to or 
from industrial plants or other buildings. 
The order also exempts persons in these 
industries whose duties are entirely of a 
supervisory or managerial character. 

The $1.30-an-hour rate established by 
the order applies to all employees in these 
industries except apprentices and part-time 
or handicapped workers employed under a 
special authorization from the Board, who 
must be paid at the rate specified in the 
permit. 

While no limits are placed on hours, 
time and one-half the regular rate is again 
payable for all hours worked in excess of 
eight in the day or 40 in the week where 
hours do not exceed eight in any one day. 

The daily guarantee provision is also 
unchanged, requiring an employee to be 


paid at his regular rate for the entire 
period spent at his workplace in response 
to a call from the employer, with a mini- 
mum of two hours pay if he reports for 
work and of four hours if he begins work, 
subject to the usual qualifications. 


Order No. 32 (1960)—Patrolmen 


Like the wartime order which it replaces, 
Order No. 32 (1960) covers any person 
who, by contract or agreement, undertakes 
to watch or patrol the premises of more 
than one person for the purpose of guarding 
or protecting persons or property against 
robbery, theft or other hazards. 

As well as increasing the minimum wage 
of patrolmen from 42 cents to $1 an hour, 
the new order introduced an overtime provi- 
sion that requires such employees to be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
the day or in excess of eight in the shift 
in cases where shifts extend past midnight. 
This premium rate is also payable for time 
worked beyond 44 in the week where hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any day or 
in any shift. In cases where hours are 
extended in accordance with the exceptions 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
however, the overtime rate is not payable 
until the patrolman has worked the agreed 
number of hours. 

Another new feature is a daily guarantee 
provision similar to that in Order No. 28 
described above. 

Under the new order, the weekly rest 
of patrolmen has been increased from 24 
hours to 32 hours, with provision for the 
Board to approve a different arrangement 
upon receipt of a joint application from the 
employer and the employees. 

The provision prohibiting employers from 
making deductions for uniforms or other 
articles does not appear in the new order. 
However, a general order regarding cost 
and upkeep of uniforms, No. 3 (1946), 
provides that when an employee is required 
to wear a uniform or special article of 
wearing apparel it must be furnished and 
maintained by the employer without cost 
to the employee. 

Following its practice in recent years, 
the Board has incorporated into the new 
order a number of general provisions which 
did not appear in the earlier order for 
patrolmen. These provide for semi-monthly 
payment of wages, require orders and work 
schedules to be posted, and make it man- 
datory for employers to keep records of 
wages and daily hours of employees, 
together with a register of the names, ages, 
occupations and residential addresses of all 
employees. 
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British Columbia Gas Act 


British Columbia has issued Reg. 165/60 
under the Gas Act, amending the provisions 
governing the installation of gas piping, 
appliances and venting. Cited as the Gas 
Code, it was gazetted August 11, and 
replaces Reg. 160/58. Regulations govern- 
ing installation, protection, and maintenance 
of gas mains, services and meters (Reg. 
164/60) were gazetted at the same time. 


Gas Code for Piping and Appliances 


Part I of the amended gas code corres- 
ponds to the seven parts of its predecessor. 
It contains general safety regulations relating 
to gas piping and appliances, and provisions 
in respect of gas piping installation, 
appliance installation, venting of appliances, 
and the procedure to be followed to place 
an appliance in operation. It also has 
altered provisions in connection with offen- 
ces. In addition, there are new requirements 
for the reporting of gas accidents. Every 
person engaged in gas distribution or instal- 
lation of house-piping or appliances must, 
as soon as he hears about it, report to the 
Gas Inspection Division of the Department 
of Public Works any fatality caused by gas. 
He must also report any fire or explosion 
caused by gas which results in personal 
injuries requiring medical treatment. 

Part II of the regulation is new, supple- 
menting and amending Part I, and sets forth 
additional requirements for commercial and 
industrial installations with pressures in the 
house piping of one-half p.s.i.g. or greater 
and single applications with over 400,000 
B.t.u./hr. input. 


Rules Governing Gas Mains, Services 
and Meters 


In so far as the new regulations pertain 
to design, fabrication, installation, testing, 
or inspection of distribution mains and 
service pipes and the installation of gas 
meters, they apply to installation or replace- 
ments made on or after July 1, 1960. 

Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, standards adopted to govern these 
activities are as contained in the 1958 
edition of the following code of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, and any amend- 
ments approved by the Chief Inspector: 
“The American Standards Code for Pres- 
sure Piping, B31, Section 8, Gas Trans- 
mission and Distribution Piping System”. 
The Chief Inspector may give written per- 
mission for deviations from these regula- 
tions. 
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Every gas company must file with the 
Chief Inspector its standards of construction 
governing the installation of distribution 
mains, service pipes and meters, and any 
amendments. Also, they are required to 
inform the Chief Inspector of the size, loca- 
tion and maximum operating pressure of all 
proposed extensions to distribution mains. 

The regulations provide that work on a 
gas installation must be done proficiently. A 
welder working on a gas installation must be 
certified under the Boiler and Pressure Ves- 
sel Act and have his certification in his 
possession for inspection by an inspector. 

Other provisions set out safety require- 
ments with respect to meters and regulators, 
excavations near distribution mains and 
service pipes, damaged gas installations and 
avoidance of damage to them. Also, provi- 
sion is made for the testing of gas installa- 
tions and for fees. 


Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


The Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 
1960, was proclaimed August 30, 1960, and 
regulations issued under it were gazetted on 
the same date. Part 1 of the regulations 
relates to health and safety requirements 
and applies to logging camps occupied by 
10 or more loggers. Part II deals with the 
appointment of scalers. 

The new regulations require that all 
logging camps must be under the continuous 
supervision of the operator, who is respon- 
sible for ensuring that specified provisions 
are carried out to protect the health and 
safety of their occupants. 

Logging camps must be located on dry 
ground providing adequate natural drainage 
and may not pollute any water supply. 
General construction provisions specify that 
buildings must be wind and weatherproof 
and set out requirements in connection with 
windows, doors and bunkhouses and cook- 
houses, heating of living and sleeping quar- 
ters, floor clearance, air space in bunk- 
houses and sleeping quarters, construction 
and finish of the interior of buildings, 
toilets and fire protection. 

The regulations require that an operator 
may not employ kitchen staff suffering from 
a communicable or contagious disease, and 
specify the attire that these persons must 
wear. He must observe certain requirements 
in respect of storage of food and water 
supply. 

The operator must ensure that accommo- 
dation and facilities provided in bunkhouses, 
cookhouses and kitchens meet specified 
standards in respect of comfort, cleanliness, 
sanitation and ventilation. He is also required 
to provide adequate facilities for washing 
and laundering, and changing and drying 
clothes. 
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Camps must have sufficient artificial light 
for the comfort, convenience and safety of 
occupants, and be supplied with first aid 
kits and stretchers. 

The operator must observe certain re- 
quirements in connection with the disposal 
of sewage and garbage, extermination of 
vermin, location of stables, and abandon- 
ment of camps. 

Every operator is required to notify the 
Minister of the location of camps, the road 
to them, their opening, closure and re-open- 
ing, and the name of the foreman or other 
person in charge. He must also maintain 
records required by the Minister and have 
a copy of the Act available for examination 
by any logger employed by him. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations issued under the Energy Act 
(O. Reg. 236/60) dealing with the distri- 
bution and consumption of gas and oil 
fuels replace some of the regulations in 
effect under the Ontario Fuel Board Act. 

As before, the Canadian Gas Association 
is designated as an organization to test gas 
appliances to specifications approved by 
the Minister, and the C.S.A. Installation 
Code B.149-1959 for gas burning appliances 
and equipment is again adopted with some 
modifications. For liquefied petroleum gas 
piping and appliance installation, the 
N.F.P.A. standards remain in effect. The 
C.S.A. Installation Code for Oil Burning 
Equipment (B.139-1957) has been adopted 
by the new regulations. 

Reports of certain accidents caused by 
gas or oil have to be made to the inspector 
by the producer, transmitter, distributor or 
storage company immediately upon becom- 
ing known, and a written report must be 
sent to the Minister of Energy Resources. 
The accidents to be reported are those 
resulting in a fatality, a fire or explosion 
resulting in property damage estimated at 
$250, or resulting in personal injury re- 
quiring medical treatment. A previous pro- 
vision requiring the reporting of accidents 
to the Ontario Fuel Board did not cover 
accidents caused by oil. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Certain employees of swimming pools 
operated by the City of Moose Jaw were 
granted a conditional exemption from the 
44-hour standard set by the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act by O.C. 1467/60 
gazetted September 16. 

The new order, which went into force 
on August 1, permits swimming pool super- 
visors, life guards, checkers and cashiers 
employed in municipal swimming pools in 

(Continued on page 1187) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance. Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of August slightly lower than at end of 
July but 33 per cent higher than 1959 figure. Number of claims during month 
higher than figures for both previous month and August 1959, statistics* show 


Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 31 numbered 280,200, 
which was 5 per cent less than the 294,000 
reported on July 29 but 33 per cent more 
than the figure of 210,000 on August 31, 
1959. 

There were 40 per cent more male 
claimants on August 31 than on the same 
date last year, and 22 per cent more female 
claimants. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
received during August numbered 149,600, 
which was 7 per cent more than the figure 
of 140,400 in July and 46 per cent more 
than the August 1959 total of 102,400. 

Renewal claims increased 69 per cent 
from the year-earlier total; initial claims, 
31 per cent. The proportion of the claims 
received during August that were initial 
claims was 54 per cent; this was consider- 
ably less than in August 1959, when 61 
per cent of the claims received were initial. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 210,900 for August, 225,900 
for July and 154,700 for August 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $21,400,000 in 
August, $19,700,000 in July, and $13,100,- 
000 in August 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.01 in August, $21.81 in July and $20.19 
in August 1959. Higher benefit rates went 
into effect in September 1959, 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for August showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,617,680 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1960. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as ‘“‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 330,851, an increase of 1,440 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August 5,223 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 2,230 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 113 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,880 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 198 cases, 
76 against employers and 122 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 2,452.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled $28,- 
320,628.14 compared with $29,878,737.04 
in July and $20,426,861.74 in August 1959. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $21,356,- 
560.34 compared with $19,702,606.90 in 
July and $13,123,155.75 in August last 
year. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $313,327,657.04; on July 31 it was 
$306,363,607.24 and on August 31, 1959, 
it was $448,660,846.96. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1767, August 11, 1960 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married man, 29 years of age, filed 
a renewal application for benefit on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959, and registered for employment 
as a truck driver. At that time he stated 
that he had last worked as a labourer for 
an agricultural implement manufacturer at 
i, from September 6 to December 4, 
1959, when he lost his employment for the 
following reason: 

Dismissed for not reporting to work last 
Friday, because I had personal business to 
attend to. I had notified the foreman that I 
could not report for work, and it was the first 
time that this had happened. 

The employer stated that he had dismissed 
the claimant for “repeated absences with- 
out permission.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
December 6, 1959, to January 16, 1960, 
under section 60 (1) of the Act, being of 
the opinion that the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct. 

On December 28, the local office received 
a letter from the claimant which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

...1 missed one day for personal business 
and I was unable to return in time for my 
work, but the foreman was notified by my 
wife. Some time ago I missed two days because 
of illness. In that case too, the foreman was 
notified:.*. 

The claimant also submitted the following 
document: 

To whom it may concern: 


DeM ride la ies , hereby certify that (the 
claimant) came to Montreal on December 4 
to pay interest and to renew (the) note made 
out to me. 


On January 5, 1960, the employer for- 
warded the following additional information 
to the local office: 

... You will find below a record of the 
claimant’s absences without permission: 

October 19, 1959; October 20, 1959; October 
26, 1959; October 30, 1959; November 6, 1959. 

On January 12, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees on the 
following grounds: 

...It is true that I was absent on the 19th, 
20th and 26th of October, because I was ill, 
and as I travelled with my foreman he was 
notified of this when he came to call for me 
to go to work. As.for October 30th and 
November 6th, the plant was operating on 


short time, four days a week, and no one was 
working. 
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On December 4, having personal matters to 
attend to in Montreal, as confirmed by Mr. de 
la oe , I went to his place and expected to 
be back in time to go to work at the usual 
hour, 2 p.m., but owing to circumstances 
beyond my control I was unable to get back 
in time. When the foreman came to call for 
me, my wife notified him that I was not back. 


As you will be able to verify, each time I 
stayed away from work I had a valid reason, 
and my employer was notified of it through 
the foreman... 

On January 14, 1960, the employer fur- 
nished the local office with the following 
information: 


...On October 30 and November 6, 1959, 
the plant was indeed closed down on those 
two dates; after checking... there is no indica- 
tion in the (claimant’s) record of notification 
of his absences on the 19th, 20th and 26th of 
October, 1959 and on December 4, 1959. His 
foreman... with whom he travelled, says that 
he was informed by (the claimant’s wife) when 
he stopped to pick him up that her husband 
was not going to work and he said that he 
had notified the office to that effect each 
TiM€ <0 


On February 2, 1960, the board of 
referees heard the appeal in the presence 
of the claimant. The decision of the board 
reads, in part, as follows: 


... When he made his first statement the 
claimant declared that he had been absent 
on December 4, 1959; afterwards he admitted 
that he had been absent from his work on 
October 19, 20 and 26 in addition to December 
4. It is true that the claimant travelled regu- 
larly with his foreman and that in each absence 
the claimant’s wife informed the foreman that 
her husband was not going to work. Although 
each time the foreman notified the office accord- 
ingly, it is not proven that the claimant gave 
the reason for his absences. When a claimant is 
obliged to stay away from work, he should 
take every precaution to keep his job. In other 
words, he should, if possible, notify his em- 
ployer without delay and give the reason for 
his absence. 

In the circumstances, the claimant did not 
give the reasons, and basing their opinion on 
decisions of the Umpire, the board of referees 
by a majority decided to confirm the decision 
of the insurance officer, on the ground that 
the claimant had been absent too often without 
good reasons. The board, by a majority, dis- 
missed the appeal. 


The dissenting member expressed the 
following opinion: 

... Under the terms of the Act, in cases 
of illness it is impossible for a claimant to 
notify the employer that he is going to be ill. 
Moreover, the section of the Act which says 
“repeated absences” should be considered in 
the light of the duration of employment. In 
my opinion, the days of absence declared by 
the employer and the reasons given by the 
claimant for his absence do not justify in any 
way dismissal from employment. 


On April 7, 1960, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire from the decision of the 
board of referees. His appeal reads, in part, 
as follows: 


...each time (the 19th, 20th and 26th (of 
October) and the 4th of December, 1959) that 
I did not go to work, my wife informed my 
foreman accordingly. It is noted in the remarks 
of the insurance officer that I should have 
notified my employer. Does that mean that 
I should have notified the president of the 
Company? 

... The Company stresses the fact that I did 
not go to work on the 19th, 20th and 26th of 
October and the 6th of November. (I must say, 
however, that on the 30th of October and the 
6th of November the plant was not in opera- 
tion). As for the other days, I must say that 
my wife always notified the foreman that I 
could not go to work owing to illness;~ one 
single day I did not go to work because of 
extremely urgent business in Montreal; my wife 
also informed my foreman that day. (My letter 
of January 12 explains the situation). 

... The Company does not deny the fact 
that the plant was shut down on October 30 
and November 6...However, it is noted... 
that no indication appears in the (claimant’s) 
record of notification of his absence on the 
other days. I mentioned it in the fourth para- 
graph of this letter and I repeat that I gave 
the necessary notification to my foreman and 
not to the president of the Company... 


On May 26, 1960, the claimant sent to 
the local office a solemn declaration which 
reads, in part, as follows: 


... If I absented myself from my work... 
on the 19th and 20th of October, it was 
entirely due to the fact that I had the “flu 
and my absence on the 26th of October was 
due to a severe backache. As for October 30 
and November 6, as already mentioned, the 
factory was closed. 

With regard to my absence of December 4, 
as I have already mentioned, I had to go to 
Montreal on personal business... 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence presented by the employer does not 
establish that he reprimanded the claimant 
on the occasion of his absences during Oc- 
tober. It must therefore be assumed that 
the said employer had at that time deemed 
sufficient the notification given through the 
foreman and considered valid the reasons 
then furnished by the claimant for his 
absences. 

As for the evidence of the claimant’s 
absence which brought about his dismissal, 
that of December 4, 1959, he has not fur- 
nished any explanation concerning the 
nature of the “uncontrollable circumstances” 
which, according to him, detained him in 
Montreal longer than he had expected. It 
is therefore impossible for me to assess 
the precise value of those circumstances as 
a reason for his delay, and I am not 
surprised that his employer decided to 
dismiss him for not furnishing him with a 
further explanation. 


The claimant’s wife did, at the very last 
moment, inform the foreman of the absence, 
but this mere information did not con- 
stitute sufficient notice under the circum- 
stances, because the employer was entitled 
to know not only that he had not returned, 
but why, with all necessary corroborating 
details, he was absent and had not been 
able to return in time to resume his work. 
Now there is nothing in the evidence from 
which I can conclude that the claimant 
furnished these details to his employer 
immediately or as soon as possible after his 
return from Montreal. 


For all these reasons, I consider that the 
claimant lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
of section 60 (1) of the Act, and I accord- 
ingly decide to dismiss his appeal. 


Decision CUB-1768, August 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 32 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on November 20, 
1959, and was registered for employment as 
a stationary engineer, 4th class. He had 
worked as a truck driver from September 
15, 1958 to February 24, 1959, when he 
became separated from his employment for 
the following reason: 


I was arrested on an outstanding warrant and 
as a result was sentenced to one year at the 
Haney Correctional Institute. My date of release 
is due on 9 Dec. 1959. I am now serving the 
pre-release period 72 days and I am available 
for work at any time. The regulations at the 
Institute are that if I am offered a job during 
this pre-release period I would be released 
within 24 hours for the purpose of taking the 
job. The only restriction being that I must 
report to the Institute daily and sleep at the 
camp. 


On November 20, 1959, the Warden of 
the Haney Correctional Institution, Haney, 
B.C., wrote to the local office as follows: 


We wish to advise you that the above named 
was convicted and sentenced on March 9, 1959, 

He has been a trainee of the Haney Cor- 
rectional Institution from March 16, 1959, 
to date. His expected date of release is Decem- 
berm 9° 1959; 


On December 3, 1959, the insurance offi- 
cer wrote to the Regional Claims Office and 
stated: 


This claimant has been serving a sentence at 
the Haney Correctional Institute and is due to 
be released on December 9 1959. At this 
institution there is a rather new departure in 
penal restrictions in that they have what is 
termed a pre-release camp. Sometime prior to 
the termination of an inmate’s sentence he is 
moved to this pre-release camp which is not 
behind fences and walls etc. and is used on 
work gangs around the area. Also from this 
camp we are told an inmate may be given 
permission to go out in search of work or 
having obtained work he may go to work daily 
and return to the pre-release camp each night 
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until his sentence has expired. We are satisfied 
that the claimant is available for employment 
as required under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act but since he is still residing in or an 
inmate of an institution supported by public 
funds is he entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefit? 

Our feeling is that he is not an inmate within 
the usually accepted sense of that term, as he 
is allowed considerably much more freedom 
than “inmates” and is only retained in the pre- 
release camp to avoid the possibility of inject- 
ing him back into society without a job and 
with not much alternative but to revert to his 
old ways. 

P.S. These men may, in some cases, be in 
pre-release camp, as long as 70 days depending 
on volume of releases may average around 45 
days. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer was of the opinion that although the 
claimant had been given the privilege of 
seeking and accepting employment, he was, 
until December 9, 1959 at least, in custody 
in a penal institution and, therefore, must 
be considered an inmate of a prison sup- 
ported wholly or mainly out of public funds. 
Accordingly, he disqualified the claimant 
from receipt of benefit as of November 15, 
1959, and for so long as he was an inmate 
of the Haney Correctional Institution (sec- 
tion 64 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 11, 1959, and stated, 
inter alias) 7 Nien ail Wiss Camiperare 
allowed to go out to work and when work- 
ing are required to pay unemployment 
insurance and should be entitled to receive 
benefit while unemployed...” 

The claimant’s appeal was written in the 
local office following his release from the 
institution. In view of his release, the insur- 
ance officer terminated the disqualification 
on December 8, 1959. The insurance officer 
in referring the appeal and the file to the 
board of referees requested the latter to 
consider only the period November 15, 1959, 
to December 8, 1959. 

The claimant, who was not present at the 
hearing of his case by the board of referees 
in New Westminster on January 5, 1960, 
was represented by the Warden of the 
Haney Correctional Institution. 

The board’s decision reads, in part: 


... The essential facts are outlined in the 
submission and in support of the claimant (the 
Warden) suggested that while Section 64 of 
the Act was explicit in its intent there seemed 
to be room for discussion as to what con- 
stituted an inmate within the meaning of that 
Section... 

The particular section of...regulation (170) 
which it is suggested might be made applicable 
in support of the claimant’s case is that portion 
which says: 

“A claimant—shall not be disqualified 
from receipt of benefit by reason only of 
being an inmate if the institution requires 
an inmate to pay all or part of his sub- 
sistence.” 
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In this case it is stated that the claimant 
upon securing employment pays a certain 
amount for his room and board until the 
expiration of his sentence. We use the expres- 
sion “expiration of his sentence’ because in 
our opinion this is the determining factor. This 
person could not be released to society until 
that term had expired unless by some special 
disposition of a parole board which has not 
happened in this case. 

In our judgment, therefore, the claimant must 
be considered to be an inmate within the 
meaning of Section 64 of the Act and as such 
it is our considered opinion that he could not 
be considered entitled to the protection of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act while he 
continues to be an inmate. 

We note in connection with this whole 
matter that there are no Umpire decisions which 
can be cited either one way or another and 
because of the principle involved, while we 
must disallow the appeal, will grant permission 
for an appeal to the Umpire without further 
request. 


With the permission granted by the board 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. On behalf of the claimant, the 
Warden of the institution, in a somewhat 
lengthy submission, outlined, as grounds 
for appeal, the program that operates within 
the particular camp, which had none of 
the traditional security measures one norm- 
ally finds in prisons. He pointed out that 
the men are permitted to go into the com- 
munity for the purposes of job interviews, 
to place advertisements in newspapers and 
to write to prospective employers, and that 
if a man obtained employment, it was 
possible, with the assistance of one of the 
two parole boards mentioned, for him to 
work in the community without supervision 
and return to the camp each evening. He 
also stated: 

... We do not feel that the authors of Section 
64 of the Act had in mind a Correctional 
Institution when writing that particular section. 
We suggest that they had in mind a more 
traditional, maximum security-type prison whose 
primary objective was confinement and punish- 
ment rather than rehabilitation. In other words, 
it is submitted that this Institution is more 
closely related to a mental hospital than to a 
penitentiary... 

The claimant also requested an oral 
hearing of his case before the Umpire, 
which was held in Ottawa on July 5, 1960. 
The claimant was represented by R. W. 
McKimm, of the firm of Mirsky, Soloway, 
Assaly and Houston, Barristers, Solicitors, 
etc., Ottawa, and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission by F. G. Power, a solicitor 
of its Legal Branch. 

On August 2, 1960, Mr. McKimm sub- 
mitted for the Umpire’s attention and con- 
sideration a letter dated July 25, 1960, 
which the Warden of the Haney Correc- 
tional Institution addressed to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, 
setting out the position of the said Institu- 


tion with regard to the regulations and 
requirements for payment of subsistence 
charges by men who are in the Pre-Release 
Camp. That letter reads in part: 


... The standard charge for board at our 
Pre-release Camp for men who are employed 
in the community is $50.00 per month. All 
the men who have worked in the community, 
while residing at this Camp have paid this 
charge... 

We have never fully decided what we might 
charge a man who receives unemployment 
insurance benefits of, say, $20.00 or $30.00 per 
week because it has always been, up until 
this time, a very academic question. Certainly 
we could be prepared to define our policy in 
this regard in any way which was considered 
to be mutually satisfactory to both ourselves 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

My own personal opinion is that the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit as a source of board 
money would have to be evaluated in terms of 
the needs of the man’s family. In that way 
it could serve to take a man’s family off social 
assistance and reinstate the husband or father 
as a breadwinner. Moreover, the money re- 
ceived by him would be insurance benefit and 
not a straight grant or dole, which we would 
all agree can be demoralizing. 

(The claimant), of course, was unable to 
find employment in the community and there- 
fore could not pay cash by way of board. 
However, he maintained himself in terms of 
tobacco and other personal needs and he 
worked in our boiler house and in that way 
contributed to the overall welfare of the 
Institution. 

It should be remembered that during the 
period a man works in the Pre-Release Camp 
he must make unemployment insurance con- 
tributions. Another item of interest is that, 
in relation to subsistence, each man is required 
to provide for his own tobacco, toothpaste, 
and other similar items. This would also have 
to come out of the unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

Quite apart from the rate of board required 
and the benefit to the man from unemploy- 
ment insurance money while he is in camp, 


there is yet another consideration. I refer to 
the possibility that if a trainee receives unem- 
ployment insurance while he is in the camp, 
then it will not be necessary for him to ex- 
perience a 2-week waiting period following 
his discharge before he can obtain insurance 
benefits. This ruling at present applies even 
though the man may have registered for em- 
ployment and may have actively sought employ- 
ment as long as 2 months prior to his discharge 
date. In fact, the present situation, wherein 
a man is able to work out of the camp and 
make contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund, causes him an additional handi- 
cap if he loses his job prior to discharge; and 
the man who is unable to find work while he 
is in the camp must wait a further 2 weeks 
upon discharge. In either event an additional 
handicap is placed upon these men at the 
time of their discharge... 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence before me shows that if the Haney 
Correctional Institution is not a prison or 
a penitentiary, it certainly is “an institution 
supported wholly or partly out of public 
funds” within the meaning, intent and pur- 
pose of that phrase in section 64 of the Act. 

As to the contention that the said institu- 
tion might be regarded as being one similar 
to a hospital or to a mental institution 
within the meaning of Regulation 170, I am 
unable to agree with it, because it appears 
to me that the words “other similar institu- 
tion” as used in that Regulation must be 
interpreted restrictively and therefore, be 
considered to include only those institutions 
which admit people (inmates) for the chief 
purpose of giving them medical treatment 
only (physical or mental). 

For the above reasons, I decide to confirm 
the unanimous decision of the board of 
referees and to dismiss the claimant’s 
appeal. 





There were 3,000,000 claims made for 
unemployment benefits in Britain during 
1959, it is disclosed in the annual report 
of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. 

During November 1959 there were 
241,000 persons receiving unemployment 
benefit, compared with 334,000 in November 
1958. The cost for the year ended March 
31, 1959 was more than £49,000,000. 

The report reviewed the work of the 
Ministry in the administration of the War 
Pensions, Family Allowances, National In- 
surance, Industrial Injuries Insurance and 
related schemes. 

On the average, under the various plans, 
the Ministry pays about 12,000,000 benefits 
and allowances each week. At the end of 
1959 the cost was running at £1,200 million 
a year. 


At the end of 1959, the Ministry was 
paying war pensions to about 750,000, 
family allowances to 3,500,000 families with 
more than 9,000,000 children. 


Under the National Insurance Schemes, 
the Ministry was paying nearly 5,500,000 
retirement pensions, more than 450,000 
widows’ benefits and guardians’ allowances 
and 160,000 industrial disablement pensions. 

The report noted that mainly due to 
the influenza epidemic in February and 
March of 1959, claims for sickness benefit 
during the year were 8,750,000, nearly 
900,000 higher than in the previous year. 

The over-all cost of social services being 
paid on December 31, 1959 amounted to 
£100 million for war pensions, nearly 
£130 million for family allowances, and 
£650 million for retirement pensions. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 211 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 221 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. , 

' (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per.day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ..............« 1 $1,568,197.00 
Defence Production @2.0)...2o..has..eAt-.t4......2 99 1,191,246.00 
Pos? Officateds Ol Aaa sy - aie ean... 3 59,498.00 
REM PEGE VE MUS“ OF SO Gate Ces. 2 4 9,943.10 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $10,502.06 was collected from 11 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 283 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Normandin Que: Le Chauffage Moderne Ltee, supply & installation of laboratory 
furniture with plumbing & electrical service fittings in Laboratory & Growth Bldg, 
Experimental Farm. Ste Clothilde Que: Roger Bedard Inc, construction of implement shed, 
Horticulture Organic Soil Substation. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Ltd, construction 
of roads & paving, Research Branch, Central Experimental Farm. Indian Head Sask: A B 
Campbell & Sons Ltd, supply & erection of implement & storage shed. Forest Nursery 
Station. Fort Vermilion Alta: St-Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of loose housing 
barn (1960), Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Sidney Burry & Son, exterior painting of 116 housing units (CMHC 
4/55). Montreal Que: Antoine Ponton, interior painting of stairways, Benny Farm. Deep 
River Ont: Florida Landscaping Co, site improvement & planting for 41 housing units 
& Newton Crescent, (AECL 27/59). Meaford Ont: Hartholt & Son, *exterior painting 
of houses, Project 1/48. Peterboro Ont: Ward Decorating, “exterior painting of houses, 
Project 11/49. Toronto Ont: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, site improvement for 245 housing 
units & park areas (FP 5/54), Lawrence Heights. Kamsack Sask: Olsen Construction, 
*carpentry maintenance repairs, Project 1/49. North Battleford Sask: Schwab Bros 
Construction, “carpentry maintenance repairs, Project 1/48. Regina Sask: Silverline 
Decorators, “replacing concrete walks, Projects 2/6, 7/48 & 8/49. Saskatoon Sask: Wiebes 
Painting & Eavestroughing, *exterior painting of houses, Projects 3-5. Saskatoon & 
Sunderland Sask: J Warkentin, “carpentry maintenance repairs, Projects 3-5 & 6/49 & 
Projects 1 & 2. Weyburn Sask: G Hastings, *exterior painting of houses, Project 2/48. 
New Westminster B C: Neil Meyer, exterior painting of 133 apartment units. Penticton 
B C: Continental Painters, exterior painting of 46 housing units, Project 2/47. Vancouver 
B C: L Hesketh, “painting of boiler rooms in apts; Alby’s Roofing, *renewal of gutters. 
Vernon B C: M & M Insulation, repairs to roofs of 59 housing units. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St Regis Indian Agency Que: Sauve & Sauve Enrg, construction of bridge over Bittern 
Creek, St Regis Reserve. Sarnia Indian Agency Ont: F J Miller Construction Ltd, 
construction of house, Sarnia Indian Reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Brisson’s 
Construction, repairs & renovations, Shingwauk IRS. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: 
Jas Ratchford, improvements to heating system, McIntosh IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency 
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Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of storm sewer & areaway slab, Fort Alexander 
IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, construction of water 
distribution piping system, Birtle IRS. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber 
Co, construction of staff residence, Moosomin Indian day school. File Hills Qu’Appelle 
Indian Agency Sask: Pantel & Sons Plumbing & Heating, installation of laundry equipment, 
Qu’Appelle IRS, LeBrett. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: High Prairie Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, construction of basement classroom including heating revisions, Driftpile 
Indian Reserve. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereux Building Supplies Ltd, 
addition & alterations to Indian day school, Frog Lake, ACC & construction of residence; 
Genereux Building Supplies Ltd, construction of prefabricated two classroom Indian day 
school, Saddle Lake Reserve. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Fisher Metal Products, 
renovation of kitchen facilities, Kuper Island IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, ground development (including 
landscaping), RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Metal Building Ltd, erection of two 
steel prefabricated bldgs, Bedford Magazine. Shelburne N S: Robb Engineering Works 
Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel & steel joists for Composite Bldg, HMCS Shel- 
burne. Valcartier Que: Baudet & Fils Inc, extension to underground steam distribution 
& connections for new bldgs. Barriefield Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg (C-38) & outside services. Camp Peta- 
wawa Ont: Val D’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of northern interceptor sewer. 
Meaford Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of water supply. Uplands Ont: 
Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, replacement of roof deck, built-up roofing & metal 
flashing on cantilever hangar H-12, RCAF Station; Avro Aircraft Ltd, *supply & installa- 
tion of electronic controls, Group 2, etc. Winnipeg Man: J R Stephenson Ltd, replacement 
of boiler, HMCS Chippawa. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
central heating plant, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction 
of power unit bldg & installation of electric generating set. Comox B C: Edward E Saw- 
chuk, construction of gravel road, clearing & fencing, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Yarrows Ltd, repairs to floating caisson, HMC Dockyard. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of Warrior Block Bldg 
No 100, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co 
Ltd, repairs & slurry seal on runway 13-31, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: Modern Con- 
struction Ltd, repaving of roads, Garrison Barracks. Farnham Que: Morin & Plante Cie 
Ltee, construction of hoods in four kitchens. Quebec Que: Albert Pelletier, repointing of 
fortification walls & Dalhousie Gate, La Citadelle. Petawawa Ont: Federal Plumbing & 
Heating, Division of Colonial Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of 29 furnaces from 
coal to oil. Picton Ont: Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, exterior painting of 143 
PMQs. Rockcliffe Ont: Roger E Boivin, exterior painting of 65 bldgs, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of apartments “E”-1 to “E”-11 
inclusive. Winnipeg Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, paving of Regimental Area No 2, 
RCHA Compound, Fort Osborne Barracks; G M Gest Contractors Ltd, replacement of 
tower cables, Fort Osborne Barracks. near Anzac Alta: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, crushing 
& stockpiling of gravel. Lethbridge Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, painting of 
various bldgs & hangars. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: Thomas Clark, repairs & alterations to “I” & “L” Bldgs & supply & 
installation of electrical systems in “E” & “I” Bldgs, RNC Air Station Shearwater. Green- 
wood N S: M L Foster, exterior painting of PMQs, Group 2, RCAF Station; Hazelwood 
Bros, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Dominion Sound Equipment 
Ltd, replacement of ceiling in swimming pool room, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Roland Delong, repainting exterior of campsite bldgs, No 8 Works Coy, RCE. 
Chatham N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, construction of concrete pads & paving 
of roads in new POL Compound, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs, No 25 COD; Richelieu Paving Ltd, resurfacing sections of 
roads at 6769 Notre Dame St E. Seven Islands Que: Saguenay Asphalt Ltd, paving of 
parkway, RCAF Station, Moisie. Valcartier Que: La Cie d’Impermeabilisation de Quebec 
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Ltee, resurfacing loading platforms & ramps of bldgs 6 & 7. Barriefield Ont: Foley Con- 
struction Ltd, *construction of offices & facilities in Bldg H-29, RCEME School. Clinton 
Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, repairing masonry exterior wall & applying surface 
treatment, Bldg No 70, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, ventilation & 
air conditioning modifications in Canadian Forces Hospital, Bldg B-62, Barriefield Camp; 
Spada Tile Ltd, installation of tile flooring in basement of Block No 1. London Ont: 
Riverside Construction Ltd, application of preservative to asphalt floors in warehouses 
4 & 5, No 27 COD, Highbury Ave. Ottawa Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, repairs to 
storm sewers & flag pole anchorage, HMCS Gloucester; A Bruce Benson Ltd, exterior 
painting & repainting, Wallis House. Port Arthur Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating 
Co Ltd, conversion of heating system from coal to natural gas, Armoury. Toronto Ont: 
M G Reed & Associates Ltd, removal & replacement of 10 HP sirens, installation of 
mountings, supply & installation of steel ladders, etc. Trenton Ont: Lightfoot Construction 
Ltd, brush clearing, stumping & grubbing, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Brothan 
Painting Co Ltd, painting & application of fiber plast on interior washroom ceilings & walls; 
Nation Wide Food Service Ltd, catering. Gimli Man: Fort Rouge Decorating & Sand- 
blasting Co, painting runway markings, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Mid West 
Aluminum Awning Co, construction & installation of 250 aluminum storm & screen 
windows, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Karl Jipp Landscaping, grading, supply & spreading 
top soil & grass seeding, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: B & E Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking, 
break-up of concrete & removal to disposal area, etc, RCAF Station; Harrison & Longland, 
installation of concrete sidewalks, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, reroofing of three bldgs, Royal Roads; Power Suction Service Co Ltd, cleaning of 
heating units in PMQs, Belmont Park, Royal Roads, Naden & Esquimalt. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, refacing of Pier 9; Truscon Steel Co 
of Canada Ltd, replacement of landside doors, Shed No 20, Ocean Terminals. Montreal 
Que: Intercom of Montreal Inc, supply & installation of automatic telephone system & 
switchboard for elevators Nos 1 & 2, & connecting galleries; Chas Duranceau Ltd, supply 
& placing of fill for main roadway embankment, Section 2 of Champlain Bridge; Cambrian 
Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed at Section 49; R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, construction of transit shed at Section 33; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of road 
at Sections 33 & 34. Quebec Que: Raymond International Co Ltd, construction of wharf, 
North side, St Charles River Estuary. Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of pelletizing equipment, No 3 Elevator; Old Country Industrial 
Contractors Ltd, painting of No 3 Jetty Gallery. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, supply & 
installation of mechanical & electrical equipment at New London Pump House; Univex 
Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installation of street lighting & electrical power 
distribution systems at Stanhope Camp Ground & New London Camp Ground; Williams 
& Murphy Ltd, construction of residence at Park Headquarters & golf pro shop at Green 
Gables; M F Schurman Co Lid, construction of laundry & comfort station at Stanhope 
Campground, three utility bldgs at New London Campground, & double garage at 
Cavendish. Baddeck N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, replacement of roof sections & painting, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum; Dunn Construction Co Ltd, *curb & gutter construction, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Dynamic 
Construction Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system at Ingonish Camp Grounds. 
Port Royal N S: David C Landers, *construction of combined workshop, garage & storage 
bldg at Port Royal National Historic Park. Fort Beausejour National Historic Park N B: 
Sackville Builders Ltd, *construction of combined workshop, garage & storage bldg. 
Fundy National Park N B: Dynamic Construction Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical 
& electrical equipment at pumphouse, Pointe Wolfe Campground. Great Whale River Que: 
Canadian Marconi Co, *maintenance & operation of services. Vercheres Que: L Potvin, 
*supply & installation of flood-lighting, Madeleine de Vercheres Monument. Prescott Ont: 
Allen Stewart & Basil Broad Construction Co Ltd, *construction of car parking area & 
other improvements, Fort Wellington. St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: R H Miller, 
drilling of wells in numerous locations. Riding Mountain National Park Man: R E Turner, 
construction of warehouse bldgs & work compound, near Wasagaming. Banff National 


My? 


Park Alta: E R Copley, *plumbing & heating installations in warden’s residence at Healey 
Creek; A J Shrubsall & Co Ltd,* heating installations for ranch house at Ya-Ha-Tinda 
Ranch. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: R Osterberg, construction of warehouse. 
Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: Revelstoke Builders’ Supply Ltd, construction of 
superintendent’s residence & three residences at staff housing area. Hay River N W T: 
Watson (Tofield) Ltd, supply & construction of water treatment plant. Rankin Inlet N W T: 
Sub-Artic Construction Co Ltd, supply & spreading of fill. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of shed. Little Merasheen 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, breakwater repairs. St John’s Nfld: E Miller, alterations & 
additions, bldg No 2, Site 15, Southside Road. Bay Fortune P E I: Edward MacCallum, 
repairs to South Wharf. Tracadie Harbour P E I: Norman N MacLean, breakwater repairs. 
Caribou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Cheticamp Beach N S: 
Campbell & Grant Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of Marine Railway. Little Judique 
N S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Saulnierville N S: L E Wellner Jr, harbour 
improvements. Summerville & Kennebecasis Island N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
removal of Ferry piers. Point du Chene N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, paving section 
of ballast wharf. Saint John N B: Loftstrom Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of stores & administration bldg for Department of 
Transport. Baie St Paul Que: Chas Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. 
Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, construction of protection works. Chicoutimi 
North Que: Georges Riverin & Fils, construction of protection wall. Havre St Pierre Que: 
Oswald Richard, wharf repairs (fendering system). Montreal Que: B Phillips Co Ltd, 
exterior painting. Customs Bldg, 400 Youville St; Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems 
Ltd, installation of bag conveyor chutes, postal terminal. Pointe au Pic Que: Patrick 
Villeneuve, construction of protection wall. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Rene J Therrien & 
Omer Cloutier, repairs to & reconstruction of protection wall. St Regis Indian Agency 
Que: Able Construction Co Ltd, alterations, repairs & construction of three-classroom 
addition to St Regis school. Trois Pistoles Que: Romeo Drapeau, wharf repairs. Agincourt 
Ont: Andmorr Construction Ltd, improvements to driveways & new retaining wall, Post 
Office. Belleville Ont: Lightfoot Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Chesterville Ont: 
W Vile, construction of Post Office. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Sheppard & 
McDermid Construction, construction of three-classroom school & two staff residences in 
Lakeview. Ottawa Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, ventila- 
tion systems & related alterations, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; R & R 
Construction, general renovations on first & second floors, Horticulture Bldg, CEF; Ultra 
Electric Inc, modifications to lighting in corridors & stairwells, RCMP Headquarters, 
Tremblay Rd; Becker Joule Ltd, installation of new oil burning equipment, NRC, 
Sussex Drive; Thomas Gregoire, interior redecorating, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Park; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, partitioning alterations, Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Hill the Mover (Canada) Ltd, moving of office furniture from certain government 
bldgs to Garland & Hunter Bldgs; Tippet Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving office furni- 
ture, shelving & miscellaneous items from various locations to new Surveys & Mapping 
Bldg, Booth St, (Phase 1); Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving, disconnecting, reassembling, 
reconnecting plumbing fixtures, piping, map making equipment, machinery & equipment 
from various locations to new Surveys & Mapping Bldg, (Phase 2). Port Arthur-Fort 
William Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, harbour improvements, Stage 8 (supply, installation & 
testing of water main). Port Rowan Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, wharf repairs. Roches Point Ont: 
Stanley Hammond, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, alterations to exterior 
& surrounding areas, 225 Jarvis St; Tippet Richardson Ltd, moving from various 
locations to MacKenzie Bldg. Esquimalt B C: Northern Guniting Co Ltd, repairs to dock 
wall, new Graving Dock. Mission B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
approach. Nanaimo B C: E J Hunter & Sons, construction of gear research bldg & 
sampling room, Pacific Biological Station. Vancouver B C: Coronation Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to main floor, Winch Bldg. Westview B C: Gulf Coast Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Whaler’s Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, approach & float 
renewal. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Curry’s Cove & Wilson’s Beach N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: 
J H Meilleur, electrical repairs, new Printing Bureau; Bilodeau Welding Ltd, repairs to 
water tanks, new Printing Bureau; J H Meilleur, ventilation repairs, new Printing Bureau. 
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Cornwall Ont: Delmar A Payette, lighting repairs. UIC Bldg. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & 
Sons, ventilation repairs, DVA Bidg; R & R Construction, erection of canopy, DVA Bldg; 
BK Johl Inc, supply & installation of partitions, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; T P Crawford, 
erection of canopy, Rideau Hall; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, plumbing repairs, old 
Science Bldg, Experimental Farm; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, “C” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Band & Cole Ltd, plumbing repairs, Hunter Bldg; Elgin Window Cleaning 
& Decorators, redecoration, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Vandenbelt Metal Works Ltd, 
alterations to Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; The B Phillips Co Ltd, exterior 
repairs to various bldgs, Experimental Farm. Peterborough Ont: Burke Decorating, window 
repairs, federal bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. West Hill Ont: 
Taylor Bros, alterations to post office. Woodstock Ont: M Stanley Riche, redecorating 
federal bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Laprairie to St Lambert Que: Leo Tremblay Transport Inc, loading & hauling 
topsoil. St Lambert Que: Canadian Vickers Ltd, repairs to fender boom, St Lambert Lock, 
Eastern District. Sault Ste Marie Ont: John McLeod & Sons Ltd, installation of sewage, 
plumbing & water system, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of combined maintenance 
garage, firehall & airport services bldg & related work; L G Rawding, landscaping of 
new Air Terminal area, Airport; Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
line, access road & associated work, International Airport. Fredericton N B: Forbes & Sloat 
Ltd, strengthening & enlarging of parking apron, construction of new taxiway & strengthen- 
ing of runway at Airport. House Harbour, Magdalen Islands Que: Jean-Marie Cote, erection 
of security fence for Airport. Montreal Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of approach 
lighting facilities. Port Harrison Que: Docherty & Whelpton Construction Co, installation 
of electrical power supply to bldgs under construction. Bensfort Ont: Simcoe Dock & 
Dredging Ltd, construction of steel sheet piling enclosure around pivot pier, Bensfort 
Bridge over Trent Canal. Campbeilford Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, strengthening of 
bridge deck at Highway Bascule Bridge No 14. Fort William Ont: Hacquoil Construction 
Ltd, hard-surfacing of car parking area & rebuilding of roads, Lakehead Airport. Kingston 
Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd, *construction of launch. Malton Ont: 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of Air Terminal bldg—Aeroquay No 1, 
Toronto International Airport. North Bay Ont: B & B Cable Service Ltd, installation of 
airport lighting facilities. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction 
airport & car parking area, service roads, sewer, watermains & repairing of runways, 
Airport. Scarborough Ont: Green Lawn Landscape, landscaping, etc, Radiosonde Training 
Establishment. Uplands Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of refrigera- 
tion equipment, air conditioning, electrical & related works, Ottawa Air Terminal Bldg. 
Wiarton Ont: Cecil A Watson, construction of dwelling. The Pas Man: T J Pounder & Co 
Ltd, surface treatment of runways & taxiways at Airport. Winnipeg Man: Drake Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of power house, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 
Saskatoon Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of taxiway lighting, Airport. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, strengthening of existing 
aircraft parking apron, Airport. Edmonton Alta: © W Carry Ltd, erection of structural 
steel & steel decking for Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Enderby B C: W & W 
Construction Ltd, road improvements from NDB to VOR, site clearing & related work. 
Prince George B C: LeeBilt Construction, construction of dwelling & related work. Quesnel 
B S: McKellar Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & related work, Airport. 
Victoria B C: A C Allan & Co, installation of water supply mains & associated work, 
International Airport; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of fencing for remote 
receiver & transmitter site, Mount Newton, International Airport. Williams Lake B C: 
Abilene Contracting Co Ltd, construction of maintenance garage & related work. 
Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional 
beacon bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: McRae & Associates Construction 
Ltd, construction of four dwellings, two refrigerated storage bldgs & related work. 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, October 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949=— 
100) rose 0.8 per cent from 128.4 to 129.4 
between September and October.* 

All five group indexes contributed to the 
rise, but a further seasonal increase of 2.0 
per cent in the food index accounted for 
most of it. Increases in the other four 
groups averaged 0.2 per cent. 

The October index of 129.4 was 1.1 per 
cent above the October 1959 reading, 128.0. 

The rise in the food index from 123.3 
to 125.8 was largely seasonal; it put this 
October’s index 1.3 per cent above the 
October 1959 food index of 124.2. Price 
increases were reported for eggs, bananas, 
citrus fruits, tomatoes and most meats. 
Price declines were limited generally to 
apples, lamb, veal and domestically grown 
vegetables. 

The shelter index rose fractionally from 
144.2 to 144.3. Both the rent and home- 
ownership components edged up. 

The clothing index rose 0.6 per cent, 
from 110.5 to 111.2, largely reflecting the 
increase in prices of new season’s lines of 
winter clothing from last season’s year-end 
levels. Women’s and girls’ winter coats were 
particularly affected by the change. 

The household operation index increased 
trom, 123.3 to. 123.5, a tise of 0.2 per cent. 
Furniture prices moved up from previous 
months’ sales levels, and higher prices were 
reported for coal and some household sup- 
plies and services. Appliance prices con- 
tinued to drift to lower levels; both current 
and new season’s models reflected this 
movement. 

The other commodities and services index 
increased a fractional 0.1 per cent from 
137.6 to 137.8. Doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
were higher and premiums for prepaid 
health care rose in some regions. 

Group indexes a year earlier (October 
1959) were: food 124.2, shelter 142.4, cloth- 
ing 110.5, household operation 123.4, and 
other commodities and services 135.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
August and September. Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in both Saint John and 





* See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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Montreal to 0.7 per cent in Vancouver. 
The St. John’s index declined 1.1 per cent. 

Food indexes followed similar patterns 
to those shown in the total indexes: all city 
food indexes were higher except for St. 
John’s. Increases ranged from 0.5 per cent 
in Montreal to 2.6 per cent in Vancouver. 
The St. John’s food index declined 3.2 
per cent. 


Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
four city indexes were higher, two lower and 
four unchanged. Clothing indexes moved 
higher in eight regional cities but declined 
in the remaining two cities. Household 
indexes declined in three cities, increased 
in four cities and were unchanged in the 
other three regional cities. Other commodi- 
ties and services indexes were lower in 
eight of the ten regional cities, unchanged 
in one and fractionally higher in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Vancouver +0.9 to 129.2; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 125.6; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary +0.8 to 125.1; Ottawa +0.7 
to 129.0; Halifax +0.4 to 127.1; Toronto 
+0.4 to 130.7; Winnipeg +0.4 to 126.2; 
Saint John +0.2 to 129.2; Montreal +0.2 
to 127.7; St. John’s —1.3 to 114.8.* 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) reached 230.4 in Septem- 
ber. This was up slightly—0.1 per cent— 
from 230.2 in August but down from the 
230.9 recorded for September 1959. 

During the month, three major group 
indexes moved higher, four lower, and one, 
textile products, was unchanged at 228.9. 

The animal products group index rose 
to 252.1 from 250.0, and the non-metallic 
minerals group and the iron products group 
edged up to 184.5 from 184.4 and to 255.6 
from 255.5, respectively. 

The non-ferrous metals group index fell 
to 177.4 from 178.9. Three group indexes 
were just noticeably lower: the wood pro- 
ducts group index moved down to 301.0 
from 301.4, the chemical products group 
to 188.0 from 188.2, and the vegetable 
products group to 200.9 from 201.0. 





t See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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Yearly Average Monthly Indexes 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1960 U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1960 


The United States consumer price index The United Kingdom index of retail 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined be- 
mid-August and mid-September to another tween mid-July and mid-August. It dropped 
record, increasing from 126.6 to 126.8. The from the record high of 111.1 to 110.4, 
mid-September reading was 1.3 per cent which was only 0.1 point higher than the 
higher than a year earlier, when the index mid-May level. At mid-August 1959 the 
stood at 125.2. index was 109.3. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for Problems of the Aged and Aging to the 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
wishing to purchase them should communi- United States Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 65 (86th Cong., Ist sess.), a Resolution 
may be borrowed by making application to authorizing a Study of the Problems of the 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Aged and Aging, with Minority Views. 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 186, 155. 


library of their institution. Application for At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
loans should give the number (numeral) of | Committee print. 
the publication desired and the month in This report contains the following: (1) basic 


which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. recommendations on the problem of the aging; 
ist } (2) a factual account of the present status of 
sash ENG) Le the aged and aging; and, (3) a brief descrip- 


Aged tion of what is being done in handling the 
1. U.S. CoNncREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE Problem. 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. The Aged 2. WORKSHOP ON AGING, TORONTO. 1960. 


and Aging in the United States: a National [Proceedings] Toronto, Ontario Society on 
Problem. A Report by the Subcommittee on Aging, 1960. Pp. 74. 
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The Workshop, held on March 26, 1960, 
was arranged “to evaluate the progress made 
in carrying out the resolutions of the First 
Ontario Conference on Aging.” 


Automation 


3. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Fast- 
Changing Technology—its Impact on Labor 
Problems, by Richard C. Wilcock. Urbana, 
1960. Pp. 3-9. 

Discusses the social and economic problems 
resulting from increased automation in plants. 

4, JACOBSON, EUGENE HENRY. Employee 
Attitudes toward Technological Change in 
a Medium Sized Insurance Company, by 
Eugene Jacobson [and others] East Lansing, 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
Michigan State University, 1959. Pp. 349- 
354. 


Employees’ responses to questionnaires about 
technological change and the installation of a 
new electronic computer in a medium sized 
insurance company showed, among other things, 
that about one third of the nonsupervisory em- 
ployees reported that the introduction of the 
computer had affected their jobs; most em- 
ployees liked to work with machines and 
expected a greater use of machines in the 
future; most employees were optimistic about 
being retained despite the use of the machines; 
and, most employees didn’t think that the intro- 
duction of the new technologies had had much 
effect on the amount of pay they got, their 
chances of promotion, or the amount of super- 
vision they received. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. PRINTING INDUSTRY PARITY COMMITTEE 
FOR MONTREAL AND DIstTRICT. Decree relat- 
ing to the Printing Trades (Island of Mont- 
real and a Radius of 100 Miles from its 
Limits) 1946-1960. Rev. ed. with amend- 
ments. October 31, 1959. Montreal, 1960. 
Pp. 64. 

English and French, the latter inverted with 
special title page. 

6. ULMAN, LLoyD. Collective Bargaining 
and Inflation. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960. Pp. 51-58. 


This paper “argues that trade unions have 
exerted independent upward pressure on wages 
and prices in the past, but it concludes that 
their over-all impact might reasonably be 
expected to decline in future years.” 


Economic Conditions 


7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Economic Unity in Europe: Pro- 
grams and Problems. Presentations on the 
Subject by George W. Ball [and others] 
before Sessions of the Board’s 400th Meet- 
ing, held in New York City on January 
21-22, 1960; and a Specially Prepared 
Appendix on the Size and Structure of the 
European Economic Community and_ the 
European Free Trade Association. New 
York, 4960.«Pp...127. 
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Contains talks presented to members of the 
National Industrial Conference Board on the 
European Economic Community (the Common 
Market or “Inner Six”) and the European Free 
Trade Association (the “Outer Seven’). Two 
major questions explored were: 1. How far has 
the European Economic Community progressed 
in reaching its stated goals and what remains 
to be done? 2. What is the nature and purpose 
of the European Free Trade Association and 
how will it affect American businessmen? 

8. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN’ ECOo- 
NOMIC COOPERATION. Economic Conditions 
in Member and Associated Countries of the 


OEEC: Ireland. Paris, 1960. Pp. 37. 


9. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1958. Mexico, 
1960. Pp. 160. 


10. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1959. New York, 1960. 
Pp,.250; 


Employees—Training 


11. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Train- 
ing made Easier; a Review of Four Recent 
Studies. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 30. 

Outlines some recent research into problems 
of training. Contents: What do Trainees have 
to learn? How can Trainees be helped to 
learn? Problems of Application. 

12. Kine, S. D. M. Vocational Training 
in View of Technological Change; Report. 
EPA Project no. 418. Paris, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the OEEC, 1960. Pp. 
1495 


An examination of training requirements of 
production and maintenance workers in highly 
mechanized and automatic factories. 


Employer-Employee Communications 


13. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Cogni- 
tive Similarity and Interpersonal Commun- 
ication in Industry, by Harry C. Triandis. 
Urbana, 1960. Pp. 321-326. 


The author’s contention seems to be that 
the effectiveness of mutual communication 
between a supervisor and a_ subordinate is 
related to their mutual liking for one another. 
There is an analysis of communications, between 
supervisors and subordinates in a plant em- 
ploying 300 people, expressed in a series of 
mathematical formulae. 

14. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Practices, Procedures and Techniques of 
Effective Employer-Employee Communica- 
tions in the Petroleum Industry. Third item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 113. 

At head of title Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Petroleum Committee. 
Sixth session, Geneva, 1960. 

Considers five aspects of the communications 


process between employers and employees: “the 
nature of the process and the need for the 





effective interchange of information and views 
between parties; what information should be 
conveyed; the barriers to communication; the 
various channels and methods of communica- 
tion; and the findings of some recent research 
on the subject.” 


Industrial Relations 


15. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Steel 
Strike complicates 20 Years of Progress in 
Labor Relations, by Milton Derber. Urbana, 
1960. Pp. 16-24. 


Discusses ten ways in which industrial rela- 
tions have changed in the last twenty years 
in the U.S. 

16. NATIONAL BUSINESS CONFERENCE ON 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, WINNI- 
PEG, 1960. [Addresses presented to the Con- 
ference, January 25, 1960. Montreal. Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1960] 5 papers. 
Conference co-sponsored by the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Titles of talks: Key-Note Address, by W. S. 
Kirkpatrick. Employer-Employee Relations and 
the Law, by J. W. Healy. Management Initiative 
in Collective Bargaining, by J. W. Henley. 
Informing the Employee, by Lloyd Hemsworth. 
A Program for Action, by Howard T. Mitchell. 


Labour Organization 


17. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKErRS’ UNIONS. Report on Activities for 
the Years 1957-1959. Amsterdam, 1960. 
[elo e 


18. PELLING, HENRY. American Labor. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Row24% 


The author, an authority on labour history 
and associated with Queen’s College, Oxford, 
has written a narrative history of American 
labour organization from its beginnings to the 
present time. 

19. SAKURABAYASHI, MAKoTo. Labour 
Unions in Postwar Japan. Tokyo, Sophia 
University, Industrial Relations Center, 
1960. Pp. 20. 


Labouring Classes 


20. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. Ninth 
edition, April 1960. Prepared...in con- 
sultation with the Dept. of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Po. 12s 


21. CONFERENCE ON Lasor, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 12TH, 1959. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1959. Pp. 
306. 


_ Some of the topics discussed in the proceed- 
ings were labour arbitration, collective bargain- 
ing, inflation, and, labor legislation in the U.S. 


22. GARRATY, JOHN ARTHUR. The United 
States Steel Corporation versus Labor: the 
Early Years. East Lansing, Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University, 1960. Pp. 38. 

A brief study of the labour policies of the 
United States Steel Corporation during its 
early years. 

23. HARRINGTON, MICHAEL, Ed. Labor in 
a Free Society, edited by Michael Harring- 
ton and Paul Jacobs, with a foreword by 
Clark Kerr. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959. Pp. 186. 

Contains papers presented at a conference 
held in May, 1958, at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., under the sponsorship of the Fund for 
the Republic. 

Contents: Freedom in the Work Situation, 
by Erich Fromm. The Position of Trade Unions 
in the American Economy, by Sumner H. 
Slichter. The Role of Law in preserving Union 
Democracy, by Archibald Cox. Union Self- 
Discipline and the Freedom of Individual 
Workers. A Trade-Union Point of View, by 
Arthur J. Goldberg. The Rights of British 
Trade-Union Members. Experiences of the 
Australian Labor Movement under Government 
Control. 

24. Ines, D. J. Problems of Full Em- 
ployment, by D. J. Iles and C. A. Tucker. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 
Pp.205. 


Covers the theory of full employment and 
outlines how the British government has dealt 
with the question. 

25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report [prepared for the Petroleum 
Committee] First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1959. [i.e. 1960] Pp. 170. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 
Labour Organization Petroleum Committee. 
Sixth session, Geneva, 1959. 


Some of the topics discussed are wages and 
hours, working conditions, industrial relations, 
recent developments in the petroleum industry, 
holidays with pay, and, housing for petroleum 
workers. 


26. INTERNATIONAL MEETING ON SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, Paris, 1959. Social Research and 
Industry in Europe, Problems and Perspec- 
tives; Report on the International Meeting 
on Social Research organized by the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency on 8, 9 and 10 
July 1959. Paris, 1960. Pp. 96. 

Heads of research institutions and research 
workers representing nine European countries 
met in Paris in July 1959 to discuss the social 
sciences in industry. This book consists of a 
report of the meetings and national reports of 
representatives in the following countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, and Great Britain. 

27. MINNESOTA. DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Minnesota; Annual Report, July 1, 1958 


to June 30, 1959. St. Paul, 1960. Pp. 18. 


28. QueBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Bénéfices sociaux et initiative privée 
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[par] Gerard Dion [et al.] Quebec, Les 
Presses universitaires Laval, 1959. Pp. 180. 

Report of the 14th Congrés des relations 
industrielles held in Quebec City, April 20-21, 
1959. Discusses various aspects of fringe 
benefits. 

29. STESSIN, LAWRENCE. Employee Dis- 
cipline. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1960. Pp. 315. 


Analyzes the principal published American 
arbitration awards which deal with discipline 
problems. Some of the topics discussed in the 
book are insubordination, absenteeism, fights 
and arguments, theft, dishonesty, and dis- 
loyalty, gambling incompetency damage to, or 
loss of, machines and materials, and, union 
activity. 

30. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Indexes of Output per Man-Hour for 
Selected Industries, 1939 and 1947-59, An- 
nual Industry Series. July 1960. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 16. 


Older Workers 


31. GORDON, MarGarRET S. The Older 
Worker and Hiring Practices. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relation, 1960. Pp. 1198-1205. 

The author says, “The problem of breaking 
down the barriers to the employment of older 
jobseekers is inseparably linked with the prob- 
lem of effective utilization of the older worker 
on the job and with the complex issue of 
retirement policy.” 

32. Ross, ARTHUR Max. Employment 
Problems of Older Workers, by Arthur M. 
and Jane N. Ross. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960. Pp. 97-120. 

Outlines some of the problems facing older 
workers and suggests some solutions. 

33. YOUMANS, E. GRANT. Socio-Economic 
Problems of Older Persons in Casey 
County, Kentucky. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1960. Pp. 48. 


Supplies information about the work, retire- 
ment, and economic conditions of older per- 
sons in a rural county of Kentucky, and assesses 
some of the socio-economic changes which 
have occurred with advancing chronological age. 


Unemployment 


34. BRITISH COLUMBIA. RESEARCH COUN- 
ciL. Seasonal Unemployment in British 
Columbia; a Report prepared ...on behalf 
of the Government of Canada and the 
Government of British Columbia. Van- 
couver, 1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

This study has four objectives: (1) to des- 
cribe and analyze the seasonal unemployment 
problem in B.C.; (2) to collect and evaluate 
Statistical and other data relating to the prob- 
leb; (3) to determine what aspects of the 
problem might be remedied; and, (4) to 
evaluate specific proposals for remedy that 
have been made by various individuals and 
organizations. 
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35. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
vy. Chronic Labor Surplus Areas, Ex- 
perience and Outlook; an Analysis of Recent 
Labor Market Developments and Employ- 
ment Outlook in  Chronically-Depressed 
Areas and Other Areas with Relatively 
Heavy Unemployment. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 90. 

An analysis of the labour market experience 
of 46 major industrial centers and 143 smaller 
areas which were designed as ‘areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus’ by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the U.S. Department of 
Labor in July 1959, 


36. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. 
Readings in Unemployment. Prepared for 
the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, United States Senate, pursuant 
to S. Res. 196, 86th Congress, Ist session. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 1716. 


At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
Committee print. 

Consists of a representative selection of 
research studies and articles dealing with the 
history of unemployment in the U.S., the special 
groups and problems associated with it, and 
some remedies that have been adopted and 
proposed to meet the problems caused by 
unemployment. 


Wages and Hours 


37. CLARK, JOHN MAuvurice. The Wage- 
Price Problem. New York, Committee for 
Economic Growth without Inflation, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 1960. Pp. 68. 

Examines the effects of wages and prices on 
inflation. 

38. ILLINOIS. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
Ick. Estimates of Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings in Nonagricultural Establishments. 
Chicago Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. no. 1. Jan. 1959 thru April 1960. 
Chicago, 1960. 1 Volume (unpaged). 


Cover title: Chicago Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area. Employment, Hours, 
and Earnings. 

Issued by Research and Statistics Section, 
Illinois State Employment Service and Division 
of Unemployment Compensation. Prepared in 
co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1959 and Trend 1907-59. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 45. 


40. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Equal-Pay 
Primer, Some Basic Questions. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 13. 

A brief explanation of the meaning of “equal 
pay” with a short outline of State and Federal 
legislation concerning it. 


Miscellaneous 


41. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 8TH, CHICAGO, 1959. Scientific Man- 
power, 1959; Papers of the Eighth Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower. Washing- 
ton, National Science Foundation, 1960. 
POH 36s 

Contents: Engineering Programs in the Light 
of the New Technology, by Harold L. Hazen. 
Graduate Training and the Space Sciences, by 
John P. Hagen. Education and Manpower 
Problems in Oceanography, by Gordon A. 
Riley. Implication of Nuclear Science Develop- 
ments for Graduate Training, by Charles W. 
Shilling. Graduate Training in Metallurgy, by 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr. Graduate Training Re- 
quirements in Chemical Fuels, by Richard D. 
Geckler. 

42. FORM, WILLIAM HUMBERT. Integra- 
tion and Cleavage among Community In- 
fluentials in Two Border Cities, by William 
H. Form and William V. D’Antonio. East 
Lansing, Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University, 1959. 
Pp. 804-814. 

A study of two communities, El Paso, Texas, 


and C, Juarez, Chihuahua, on the United States- 
Mexico border. 


43. HANNAM, H. H. A Revolution in 


Canadian Agriculture [Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour] 1960. Pp. 3. 


Canada at work broadcast no. 829. 


Dr. Hannam, President and Managing Direc- 
tor of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
cessed postwar developments on Canadian 
arms. 


44, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Equality of Treatment of Nationals and 
Non-Nationals in Social Security. Eighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 103. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. 

“Analyzes the points on which equality 
of treatment is restricted by national legislation 
or in national practice, and the favorable effect 
of international social security law; it then 
sets out the technical problems affecting the 
preparation of an international instrument on 
equality of treatment, and the solutions pro- 
posed by the Committee of Social Security 
Experts of the ILO.” Includes a questionnaire 
on the subject to be completed and returned 
by member governments. 

45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Executive Aircraft Practices, by 
Roger M. Pegram. New York, 1960. Pp. 88. 
Supplement, 1960. 20 p. 





Recent Regulations 

(Continued from page 1170) 
Moose Jaw to work up to 88 hours in a 
two-week period at straight-time rates. If a 
holiday occurs during this period, the 88 
hours are to be reduced by eight hours for 


A study of 168 companies that use their 
own commercial aircraft in running their busi- 
ness. Discusses the types of aircraft; where the 
planes are obtained; equipment of the planes; 
costs of running them; where pilots are ob- 
tained; qualifications and selection of pilots; 
duties of aircraft personnel; and, the operations 
of the planes and their maintenance. Includes 
four case studies. 


46. PEARCE, CHARLES ALBERT. Quality of 
Statistics on Work-Injury Rates. [Address] 
Interstate Conference on Labor Statistics, 
July 7-10, 1959, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
19.60. sPpw 15; 

_ Address not included in published proceed- 
ings. 

47. SNowW, PHEBE. How a Book is made. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 
Pp oo: 

Discusses how modern processes of book- 
production have developed over the past cen- 
turies, and follows the process of producing 


a book all the way from the making of the 
paper to the selling of the completed book. 


48. UNITED NATIONS. COMMISSION ON 
HuMaAN RicuHts. Freedom from Arbitrary 
Arrest, Detention and Exile. Yearbook on 
Human Rights: First Supplementary Vol- 
ume. New York, United Nations, 1959 [i.e. 
1960] Pp. 249. 


Contains statements from 56 countries on 
these topics. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957. Prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census with the co-operation 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 789. 


Second volume in the Historical Statistics 
series issued by the Bureau of the Census as 
a supplement to the annual Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. The first volume, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, was 
published in 1949. 

Contents: Population. Vital Statistics and 
Health and Medical Care. Migration. Labor. 
Prices and Price Indexes. National Income and 
Wealth. Consumer Income and Expenditures. 
Social Statistics. Land, Water, and Climate. 
Agriculture. Forestry and Fisheries. Minerals. 
Construction and Housing. Manufactures. 
Transportation. Communications. Power. Dis- 
tribution and Services. Foreign Trade and Other 
International Transactions. Business Enterprise. 
Productivity and Technological Development. 
Banking and Finance. Government, Colonial 
Statistics. 








the purpose of determining overtime and no 
account is to be taken of any time an 
employee is required to work or be at the 
disposal of his employer. 

Similar exemptions have been granted 
to employees of municipal swimming pools 
in Prince Albert, Regina and Saskatoon. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1I—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 20, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Pent is Man 
Canada, Nfid N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 
Bothisexesy so .et notte eaten eee 6, 623 125 457 1,861 2,427 1,164 589 
Agricultural 2.2 .. 5. aoe ee 827 bs! 64 162 223 341 34 
INon=Acriculturale venice eae bis fae 5,796 122 393 1,699 2,204 823 555 
Malesget S..ulo eee cae ee 4,928 107 355 1,391 1,754 879 442 
EXOT CULCUTE Ns. se epee siere iach s. tater. 738 = 60 150 188 307 30 
Non-Agricultural®,.22s0s..202.000..2 4,190 104 295 1,241 1,566 572 412 
Bent ales ccina: 5 cate eetaevenens coi en eave 1,695 18 102 470 €73 285 147 
Agricultural, Ps. . ere es es ees 89 = 12 35 34 “s 
INon=A criculturale. Basie eet cetee 1,606 18 98 458 638 251 143 
ANIMA DOSE On nonce cence cet ee een ee 6, 623 125 457 1,861 2,427 1,164 589 
14-19 Wears ov. eaten wee ee eee 800 17 61 201 269 148 57 
Q=D4 NV GATS xs ccssueseeicn sn em 2 A: 824 22 57 270 271 139 65 
20 AL BATS aren ie pte os 3c ee eee 2,944 54 181 826 112 498 273 
45-G4sy earae .. Var aot.s cere tet ees 1,828 30 136 459 696 331 176 
OblyearstandtOven,.. .ckeeicc-<tiee cake « PPT, * 22 49 88 48 18 
Persons with Jobs 
Allustatus:croups. .. die faeces kos ene 6,301 115 435 1,748 2,318 od 548 
Mia] Og: 5 3 cate th Oe, « Bawas,c.cko ln rae 4,659 99 334 1,297 1,664 858 407 
Hemalestair ccc cca tie ee 1, 642 16 101 451 654 279 141 
A cricultimall pametaseee eee «ae 820 x 63 160 220 340 34 
INon-Apriculpurals once eee ee: 5,481 112 Bry 1,588 2,098 797 514 
PardtwWorkers¥ea wet: : tet Lae. 5,065 91 342 1,441 1,971 760 460 
Mig Gs syst nl too. bare teten ia Po eee. 3, 604 77 252 1,038 1,376 528 333 
BIST BOS ae or 5 Pas sie gaiteareset vottags crac oes 1,461 14 90 403 595 232 127 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOtlimexeseee tt. tare tes then ee ae 322 10@) 22 113 109 27 41 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BothiSexes. ds; 23h. (oe See ee 5, 202 151 455 1,489 1,735 859 513 
IMa1GS: ie at dyes cee Aa ee 966 38 93 263 302 151 119 
Hemaailes: 44, AM ss... aaeae a ee 4, 236 113 362 1,226 1,433 708 394 





*Less than 10,000. 


()The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons Without Jobs and Seeking 
Work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 20, 1960 July 23, 1960 August 22, 1959 

Seeking Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
—_ Work (!) Work (1) Work (1) 

MotalwoOOkmP Or WOLkerneees ss seas ecccssn | 345 327 338 313 257 242 

\Wine AiO AOL CRA eas SS ROE RR ees ene 322 305 311 290 239 226 
lGpatekere Tk raavoysi day ee eee see lee nee 93 — 110 ~ 85 — 
ILSNS) saaWey ate OY Peek Oe ae lee oe, aes 128 — 102 a 81 — 
i= (G3 coaVoruld oa ge SA eee oC ney 48 — 42 _— 32 = 
TPaliraaVaythel ok Re Bee eee Roan 8 Re oes Poe 34 _ 38 _— 27 — 
SES ard OF DENS jae ietkoy Meh atete eo alokendtekole! ote" clsic bs — “ — “4 —_— 
LOE AN COVel sac laestis nate e oreral akeraistenaie sie 12 a 10 ~ 10 —_ 

VOR CGC Ne ree ett eT eter y mle ote ote race 23 22 2 23 18 16 
LOUIS eee. A hs wsrsternia okt dae * * < ~ 5 = 

LD ROAMOUTS ce enanetoentred eae ee rose 17 16 18 15 12 11 





()To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
*Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eee 
Sa 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- 

ces end xt periation, C ae pane Supple- Totals 

ont pac anu- torage onstruc- ubhie ervices | men- 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade (including| tary 

Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation? ment) |Income 

1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 di, S70) | 85 201 538 | 18,223 
1956—Total....}| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 363 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1, 664 21 1,336 285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16,434 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1, 756 288 1, 463 302 2,527 | 4,821 770 ik fear el le 
1959—Aug...... 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 | 1,211.3 195.1 | 1,515.4 
Sept....- 47.0 433.0 ALE eee | ae etait Ieee ae Se rarsi| Pecearcbearcnevera iain: rerScorens loners Sroaneteversi|l erepareiwon end 1,549.6 
Ocitss 47.0 434.0 aT fe UP eck Ul ee el en Monn od lgoacacse Poectea ace rine 1,545.2 
Noise ages 47.1 421.0 148.0 94,2 371.4 77.4 661.0 | 1,280.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Deer as. 46.1 419.9 TEA ah ee Oe lin ar arate aceon! (open ccenio) (Serene 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 TR Sy le ce OA Be A oes mits! eee ne a roe rorescea a (ioc onc 1,458.7 
Robsteen. 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 634.7 1,243.3 204.4 1,461.1 
March 46.7 421.2 TRG? Nite ks Ne eA ee een cididic) Ieee Gh aoe oad inary corn 1,462.6 
Aprilanse: 44.7 422.9 iL aD aan | et Potrero este teccettel [eseacvectsoce- il eve, erateravciale'’o | erevs oper 1,486.9 
May..... 45,2 429.7 147.9 rata ky 3567 Li 77.74 | 656.5{| 1,297.1t] 209.8t] 1,532.6 
Jones js. 46.8 434.8 IOP (on ered oueee ch Ioeeireniei re ee pete Seen iat es Vl Ti Ia tegen tateree | nee, cyoueie 224 17628 
July*. 46.4 429.6 TE Rl et eee Ns aco coll  evenete coterte\ = {laveiayersie tess |lsim oisieleleusvene!|\erorst ere ate 1,564.1 
Aug.j....| 46.6 430.0 Gi ne OU anniln compbeecn jaucsoend ecican acrid lasses a3 1,572.6 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Tncludes post office wages and salaries. 


8Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
{+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reportsf rom employers having 15 or more employees—at August, 1960 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,866,502. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-2. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month | Average Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand} Employ- Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 








Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LO DD eeen cid esp aes erage 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
BLUE G RUBS S MnP 6, Sead encore t 3 12057 182.0 150.0 64.44 115-8 176.8 Tilley 66.71 
LOO stce:, anes ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 T5e8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
VOD Siisemeseree aera cree iAe9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 12.67 
1959 See eres h he ee ee 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 iat wl 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1959 
JUGS UR es Pere eae 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 tia 75.27 
Séptembersqaweedes ie eee 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 inte 3) 202.4 173.8 76.48 
October sere tat one ee 124.4 217.3 78}, 74.66 113.9 201.8 ome 77.06 
INOwemtber sae ate eee 121.8 21 aG 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
IDecembert a! s.5choe eae 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 ola 
1960 
AEN aNOE TH mnie ees slg se vere Se paar 202.2 174.9 SG 108.6 194.4 Wine 77.90 
He PRUE Rye a een ee ee 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
Marche eee. 5.6 Weenie 114-2 201.5 175.4 ono 109.0 195.5 Lieb 78.04 
NDE Dc watery Ge eee aoe ae 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
IME GIe = cee aCe eee 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
JUNGS sss. os ee 122.8 217.7 176.1 onon 125 201.8 177.8 78.16 
Ut] Vee eee PE. oe 121.9 Pale te aed (ene 110.2 198.5 177.8 78.19 
SANALS [ee eee ee ee eee 122.9 218.6 176.7 75.93 M6 199.6 176.7 77.68 





Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


TrcuntcaL Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period ina month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Average,Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 


Area ee ne eS Se Oa ee ee 
July June July July June July 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Provinces $ g $ 
INewiGunGlandeewa ce. .hatet ce. hone ac. eee 149.7 145.2 143.9 68.94 67.88 64.44 
Erinee SUCwaed SBN Fe a. ewe eel. ee Rae eee ns 143.9 139.6 146.5 56.28 54.40 52.66 
Nova Scotia. A Te RY, kas Es. Le Ae 8 99.5 103.5 101.5 63.59 62.98 60.50 
ING WEESTUNS WAC lowe vce tee ties cle Selec obs te woe ees 105.9 107.3 106.8 63.49 62.08 Gleid 
Quebec eo cco ae OTIS OAR Ole Iai TERT: Ae PORE Re ge 122.0 12357 122.7 73.46 72.28 70.65 
ONEATIOS. Sar eae oe ec ok cle en. dee dhe v Maclin ws 119.8 121.9 123.8 78.96 78.86 77.02 
MEMEO DIS ee eS Ree loth eis lee oleae oluatna Mes ws 116.1 114.5 117.9 72.96 (2.01 71.08 
SABKBLCNGWAN: Meo x Goce Pees «Atdelek cock. Muha. a 134.7 eae 141.4 73.07 71.69 70.67 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.8 160.2 164.5 79.23 Aiba BSR AP 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.3 Hay a! 110.2 83.54 83. 82 80.07 
COL 5 OTE ea es 3 ie oR orn 0 Ree cee ee) 121.9 123.0 123.1 76.31 75.74 713.76 
Urban Areas 

St OLN St ee: etches. che debe tenctew Meade ss 142.4 139.9 144.4 56.26 55. 80 53.87 
Svinte ae. AE. tee eect oe, BARS. s Meee. 96.0 90.0 93.3 74.26 76.16 45. O1 
Een Ee eee ey, Pe ee oat Perabo she ER ote « Mees os 115.0 118.5 Mies 63.13 62.12 60.09 
MGnCtON Senet. ear oor e eR hk ORE ys le eet ows 101.6 98.3 102.0 59.36 60.19 58 23 
DAC ONN eee eee ke Oe ee 105.1 106.0 97.3 62.70 62.41 58.35 
CUHICOULIM-Von CUIEVE Pe the 2.5 ce le s cissete aoe os. < eal 122.4 114.7 94.76 96.71 85.78 
Oe Cee ies Se CU be Ces wards ols Soe ws 114.2 115.9 114.3 64.43 62.57 61.47 
SHErMLOOKG MMO Wh ROR. shes A Alte bass he's Me Bhs ae 102.5 102.1 98.5 63.51 62.28 58.97 
Shawanleaneees weer. ws cee tees oo .- te SE dc ecto eas ill ay 109.3 103.4 85.41 82.69 78.60 
AD niger TRA e\ etal: os SOO Oe a OT eo 2 ACP tee me 114.9 ie lifnes) 122.5 70.58 69.84 67.54 
Arup OM val Om nb onto «Bl. act 6 MANE soc doe ks ABcwrnss (9 76.3 76.8 61.06 60.47 59.20 
ING Enea Ler ee Me tc HI Ee. 0 ates Se Pw mcd bea tlie aws 124.0 125.8 124.2 75.14 74.25 72.46 
AO teae— En me PENG ochre RU, oc sess Seber coe 128.0 128.4 126.7 71.38 69.93 68.65 
RGIS SLOW As eee one ee od odes a ae naboeess 115.0 114.2 iio ta) 3.87 74.33 76.36 
Refer Doroug ie Wis. ae swe cee ss ok oh RRe ce ats ARs 96.2 97.7 103.6 3.89 83.78 82.35 
Sina eae a em EMO on oh TE OM, wie da ee ees IDA BF 183.6 176.8 87.05 86.82 84.96 
BLGEONGCOR Re eater rte EE SOR oc fea Ok eee = cide ooh deans 129.6 131.2 132.2 79.74 79.38 17.382 
ELNINO CONE EOE Cie Sore eR OEP. on che cds Mein oho othe ots 192.5 114.1 114.5 84.28 83.56 82.76 
Spe G@aviarines® MW. e ick chet oc cs Sh ted ott eths SRE. ws 102.4 109.7 106.3 85.60 85.69 83.72 
Niagara Halls: aaa. ct ee «cos de SEE. ocd. Bethe 5 107.4 104.2 108.0 76.38 77.16 74.79 
SEAT Or CE Pe een cts: Pe cbs viele aR Patt. vcd. o eed: 77.8 80.9 94.3 70.08 70.58 70.36 
Guelph eer ey te ee Bs «ch ode Eabeon ods sac Ob eaes 12095 123.4 126.0 71.00 70.76 69.26 
Cale eee ee Oe ce. Ee. fk Ro cs 118.4 120.3 116.5 69.39 67.68 66. 66 
icChHener eee. ot, wath. Pos chats Me oe gee Baoan ot 119.3 122.8 123.5 72.89 72.46 70.48 
PSUIGIUrNer s oto EN ROR iach Bh PXtece Bene. BP ce 148.0 147.0 142.0 89.86 89.11 86.21 
PIAL ITS Se Me keer E Re ONG soc hie. Ste: Maes anno oo RG Rolares 95.6 96.4 96.2 67.56 69.50 66.39 
ILayive ere: BA Onin 3 ec ee eee ee Oe ee | 125.8 127.2 124.7 72.91 72.67 69.82 
SUR ee ot ee cc be cits SE ode Be 1G. eee 128.2 128.9 127.9 97.70 97.83 94.13 
WANUSOR Saat eos RRR cok CAPES. 0k Se Bbtnce 66.0 79.4 78.9 83.41 86.48 83.88 
SamligSten Marion rt. fi tebe ck) Mite fod ~ cbt OE Reso 148.0 141.3 15o.5 94.89 91.65 91.81 
oe Walliaim——P be Art hits oasis Setads 0 dee t se eae: 116.8 113.9 122.0 79.60 78.98 76.01 
Winnipeg ten net as,. OEM onto aed was. Meee ia. 114.0 113.6 113.9 69.81 69.67 68.03 
Gena ee ee se Ree oe oe Dec do. Bt Pee 138.0 136.0 142.2 69.57 68. 82 67.61 
DaskcatOOn te Ws te et eck ts ab so oes wR 147.1 144.3 143.3 68.45 67.99 66.75 
BicirnoOnton cease es Ae eh otk. Qndetis. oda Bebe ebes 193.6 191.0 195.5 74.06 72.82 Ta EC 
(CSD Gea 2 Seth bites o Gane hi o CRU ONE Renae OEE eo 5 ogee 178.9 176.5 ulrbriealk GonZo 74.05 70.55 
WAST COURICS Som, 5 BEECHES sche TE eee Bae ee, eee 116.9 116.2 110.2 81.99 81.81 79.11 
WACEOIID TaN en ee its ER ER oie dad iths. cate Meee iden. 112.4 LES 109.6 75.03 75.18 72.70 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry ee eee 


July June July July June July 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 

IVD WRU oh hes < ie o::d Shesere ie ais ole ore crarovera s aioleschenem eis avoreans 123.3 122.1 127.8 $2.54 94.13 $0.08 
Metallmaininge: \sraececmem cn cece cere tee renee 139.7 140.3 144.7 94.15 97.11 92.18 
Gold hanson tna wee sitios brace on eee aan ete caries 74.5 75.4 75.1 74.43 77.35 74,28 
Otherimetal yada he sek ob nde eh ss ck ee ee 200.6 200.9 209.6 100.97 104.02 98.17 

i Bigeye ae rete, Me ARN cg tee as GERS Mitr Marl caeeORe ae, ks ten a 284.0 281.9 243.1 112.14 116. 85 105.49 
RGrea TU TT fe acces ute Ses sos ke Cote take ec Meeittaee os [tare She Wiehe ate oscar aecatuese coral | Rete eereete 107.40 115.83 104.31 
TITS) Sis nls Ga) ABI Eero Seo Ce ame kle Go cates eee Si ee 91.6 86.1 94.2 94,46 94.75 91.24 
Goal. 35. aie Mae i ee ee Se Rate SE tueiirarte «Se setae 49.3 43.9 50.3 72,72 71.92 72.31 
Oilland natural gas i 25. ..2 cee eek oie a 273.8 267.9 266.7 111.32 110.87 105.28 
INon=emetalive ee 6 3. Resa cae Ie ee ee ie ee ado 141.5 144.3 151.6 81.738 79.92 78.83 
Man facturing xccccite cress 8 deidltetoevnd-vastatternies 110.2 112.2 112.2 78.19 78.23 75.56 
Durable goodss..). Sactecer asst s Moiathee «aed ero tebe owe 112.0 116.9 115.0 83.67 83.79 81.56 
iNon-durablegoods, ; Hees c:.-2. acai done eee. 108.8 108.3 109.8 73.44 73.18 10.23 
Hoodtand, beverages) ociscncas.< walt. <a cere ese ices sire 123.6 119.1 124.1 69.54 69.90 66.94 
Meat products..3.,.ae acess ee ide «> cee ete rete 142.5 140.1 146.2 79.58 79.92 76.95 
EUG] OW CeO ORME a etait chsebcin sbcterarta ces ale Meas ae 148.5 144.6 161.2 52.89 47.43 47.93 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 147.5 104.0 135.8 55.69 57.82 54.12 
Graintmiilitproductss.c, 057 Pere trea eee eee 104.7 104.9 106.1 76.17 77.80 73.96 
Bread and other bakery products................ 114.1 1s 22 112.5 66.55 68.49 66.38 
Distilled’and malt diquors. 5. .teeeecondoseete. ae 103.3 105.9 108.8 95.73 94.38 91.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............+.0+--- 78.6 79.5 83.4 81.35 79.45 77.63 
Rubber iprod ucts.,.4 «eee «<p eee es Bae tie tec 98.8 102.0 108.2 80.11 79.69 78.13 
ibentheriproducts. 4.5. Adee. . ks eae: ae ee 83.1 82.7 89.5 52.26 51.57 49.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-.- 91.0 90.2 95.8 50.14 48.82 47.58 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.5 77.8 78.8 61.85 61.90 59.59 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.3 69.4 (226 56. 87 57.43 54.20 
Woollen woods... 5. pect b. h co aeeeinn dees 62.9 63.0 60.5 59.34 59.25 57.50 
Syntheticttextilesand silk... pages. ce see 83.9 84.2 81.9 69.04 68.71 66.50 
Clothing (textile and fur) 3.6.5 Seti. < ee ees 87.5 88.4 90.8 48.43 47.00 46.58 
Men’s clothing «dy Been AOA aE rect IR ce AoE oe 88.5 90.7 92.5 46.60 46.23 45.72 
Women Siclopliing. erste cee: tame eet ate 93.6 91.4 92.6 50.34 46.39 48.33 
Knit goodses, oF .cct tens aban ete teeta eee 69.3 70.6 77.4 48.18 47.06 45.44 
Wiood! productst....2:. Mette oso k ae eee 0 dee ele es 109.0 109.9 94.4 Ot. 20 66.84 62.43 
Saw andiplaning mills. ..cos0 eee sae 2g 113.0 87.6 69.00 69.21 62.97 
Uri turessts..c che Reese. ccs Hees aoc eas 110.9 MES 114.0 65.54 63.61 62.99 
Other woodiprodiucts.e-... sek | eae: 89.9 91.5 89.4 61.13 60.52 58.63 
Raper pProductss..cch.the abe. eae. Satan eer 128.1 127.1 127.0 92.94 91.86 88.52 
Palp:andipaper tills sc seein oes ee 131.0 129.0 129.2 100.18 98.84 94.43 
Otherpapersproducts:e.- 5. ete oe ee 121.4 122.7 121.6 74.44 74.51 72.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.2 12523 PATE 84.81 85.00 82.57 
ronkand isteeliproductsawie. ©. eee fet eeien 107.1 108.5 112.6 88.75 88. 53 86.89 
AMericultureimplementsen.,. seer. «eee 67.3 71.9 83.4 91.46 90.69 89.12 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 167.8 169.8 171.9 89.03 89.16 86.53 
Hardware.and: tools#.,.0. «5. © See eee ae 97.6 99.4 99.7 79.51 82.16 78.26 
eating and cooking appliances.................. 96.7 97.3 108.8 76.57 76.98 74.14 
iron Castings <5... cee ke aay oti aeeee 90.8 91.9 100.1 84.42 83.56 83.53 
Machinery, An CUStTial Sates Ae 118.0 119.5 119.0 85.55 85.14 84.14 
Primary: tronandisteelinas. neeitce sods saree 121.4 120.0 123.6 99.91 98.89 98.64 
Sheetimetaliprod gets. $5... ccb sheeted. seieeminen « 110.6 Gey 114.3 89.66 89.75 88.30 
Wiresandawire productst....6.dstees0deieieinn | 115.8 118.9 118.3 87.82 89.97 86.63 
Transportation CQWIPMOAts....6 oe Seer Hoe Oe aes 94.7 111.9 110.9 87.57 89.97 85.38 
Aurcrattiand parts. eee. oceamdecls 11mm. 236.6 DAZ. 2 256.9 91.67 91.84 89.92 
Motor velatcles Ae oF a .n chi batons, arene: 67.5 114.4 104.5 98.04 97.47 94.92 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 87.4 105.2 95.0 83.96 85.99 82.50 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 63.3 66.4 a bead 80.80 80.15 78.62 
Shipbuildingland repairing .)..9s9e. «eee kee. 125.3 13222 le 84,23 80.73 78.02 
Non-ferrous metal products...............-..e-+-0 131.8 Te2e2 128.4 9C. 43 90.97 86.01 
ANIMOIN Ma PrOUUGUs, cece e ascites eee enee 147.3 147.3 141.2 84.34 85. 83 82.61 
Brass'and copper products:.+.5.0 020 saeco de en: 102.7 103.9 111.8 86.26 83.88 80.19 
Hmeltiiand rehning ee sen eee ae ee ke 157.0 157.0 145.8 98.18 99.67 94.47 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................- 133.2 135.3 135.8 84.52 84.88 81.38 
Heavy electrical machinery... (aoc sa«e0ssiens ss. 106.5 107.1 111.0 93.16 92.88 89.59 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 214.6 219.6 210.6 81.92 82.31 78.00 
Non-metallic mineral products..............22-00- 148.7 149.6 151.8 80.63 79.76 78.87 
Clay products nc) oat cao oen nee See 91.7 93.8 107.7 74.69 73.99 72.87 
Glassandsplass productsaacs. mendes eee ee 157.5 158.4 154.2 (es) 75.57 73.70 
Products of petroleum and coal...................- 140.6 140.7 141.6 115.78 117.54 110.34 
Péetrolemmerelinine ye mee ete ere a 143.7 143.7 143.8 116.69 118.41 111521 
Chemieal products... raansccerece-oak oe anaes 134.5 135e0 131.4 91.50 91.22 86.61 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 116.4 120.5 118.8 role Ter 80.92 76.51 
Acids walkalissandisaltgasseceneaaneecent nee ce: 164.5 160.8 148.3 101.76 101.79 96.99 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 129.9 130.2 126.8 69.58 70.44 67.31 
Construction. 5. ccc aes owe eee ae ene 144.0 147.3 150.7 83.14 78. 25 78.47 
Building and general engineering................... 139.4 135.3 146.1 89.40 85.57 84.99 
Highways, bridges and streets.................- 151.5 166.9 158.2 73.69 68.50 68.75 
Electric and motor transportation.............+. 133.3 134.9 ep len 81.47 79.96 78.50 
DCE V ICG: cr. gis bara ered fee ote eS otis 150.2 149.5 147.2 52.10 52.50 49.29 
Hotelstand restaurants cee ease eie 140.2 138.7 140.1 40.45 40.74 39.03 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 115.3 117.6 114.0 46.11 47.07 44.05 
Industrial composite. ................0.00 cece ee eee 121.9 123.0 123.1 76.31 75.74 73.76 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 

“7 July June July July June July 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

INewiound landwareaiccs selec nest demise o 42.8 43.7 43.6 1 it 1.46 1.41 
IOV AN SCOLLR en areteitcts cates «sis ater cles stot 41.5 42.1 41.1 1.54 1.58 1.50 
New. runswicksmpanass lei siciatet elect 42.7 42.5 42.8 1.54 1.53 1.44 
Quebecerertee cecal tats cinta cls sildsietcietels's 41.3 40.6 41.4 1.61 1.62 1.54 
On tariosiee ects datoeeras alee cis soe: cratsiale en ete' 2 40.5 40.5 40.8 1.86 1.87 1.81 
Mamitobaerisemrd. tersicate coe eis s siacrelersts sielers 40.3 40.5 40.4 1.68 1.69 1.64 
Saskatchewan a-rte. selects « eteeisie steteisie'e as’ 39.3 39.2 38.9 1.89 1.90 1.84 
SUDO ta CL) Aer tetotactaic sin vale a hs’ e'piatvoutale «i sis's 40.4 40.2 39.7 1.89 1.90 1.81 
British} @olumibiay(@) mes ace se ces sctest~ a ctots 37.6 Sled 7.6 2.17 2.17 2.10 


(2) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry | ea | 
July ; June ; July | July | June | July | July | June , July 
1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mini 8 reetete shee ce eereoere ee ote CL Cen 41.3 | 42.6 | 41.6] 2.08 | 2.10] 2.03 | 86.05 | 88.06 | 84.41 
Meta liminin ch ppcr tc. bacterin eee ALO e42eo | AIRS 2. ae 2 Lee eee eso 12s G2 ep Samer o5 
Ol diss SBA? Pic Gee cichlids See er aes eee 40.8} 48.5 | 42.8} 1.68] 1.66] 1.61 | 68.63 | 72.29 | 68.99 
Othersmetal saan tener ee ee eee ALT 42.1.) 41.0 | 2.865|5 2.38) | 2-81 .| 97.01-|100538) | 94577 
BuelsSice pe see sinc c asus erie oe eee Sete AVAL | -4004 1 40597) TSC aie. 9 75] See Ol SORE 767 O74 alee eed 
Oey H La ek ter a Re SOMERS Seces Ieee, Oe At 40.9; 40.8} 40.3 | 1.74] .1.73 | 1.75 | 71.09 | 69.88 | 70.66 
OiWandinaturalicas: een eee eee ert aa 417 40.5 41.8 2.38 2.36 2.18 | 97.18 | 95.46 91.28 
Nonametalieti pares. cten ce ates lassie ane ADS Ieee eta PSO Ie S7) | le 190) 9c87) le Seocmieen eG 
Manutacturingiertesncte or eee aac 40.6 | 40.4 |} 40.8) 1.77 | 1.79 | 1.71 | 72.03 | 72.19 | 69.90 
Durablercoods ee sne ec ceescl ie tae see eee A0RT WAOaT We ALS 925 ete 938 1.86 | 77.99 | 78.48 | 76.57 
Non-duns lee oodss meet eee ene ete 40.5 | 40.1] 40.4] 1.64] 1.65] 1.58 | 66.64 | 66.13 | 63.69 
Moodtand beveragest.<m.. ae: oo ee eee 41.9) 41,3 | 4ig4y) 1-545) 1257.) 91.49) | 64.58 1964277 ao leer 
Meatiproductsseetn neers tect een ater EUAN wale sali ular l | iltetsyel|  aletstoyl| ibe yA) | yet) rt abel ig} 7il 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 43.0} 38.5] 40.5} 1.18] 1.33 VES, | 50597 | biG eee 7 7 
Cramimill productsees seen eee eee ADa hl eAgepa|meao en 172 1.72 LIGG | ida2G \el4a0r Wen COnLe 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 42.2 | 42.9) 42.7] 1.48 | 1.48] 1.41.| 62.60 | 63.341 60.28 
Distileduliquorsesse eee eee 40.5} 40.6 | 39.4] 2.02] 2.01 1.87 | 81.76 | 81.53 | 73.63 
Malt liquors bec. ce oe. ee ce eee ee 41°50 |) 4050" |) A2son 22220) 25 245) 2014.) Ol tO nsoe44n moO ne 7 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 41.6 | 40.7] 40.8 1.84 1.82 1.76 | 76.41 | 74.09 | 71.90 
Rubbermproductst er cee peta oan eee 40:0 1 (4054 | 408Geie To Sduie 4.82, [ue le 80) | ur4 227342 Benois 
eather productesecn: sera: hc ch ance ann eee 39.4} 38.2 | 389.44 1.20 | 1.22 | 1.16 | 47.39 | 46.401 45.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.3 Ono 39.2 WG ie ye 1.12 | 45.74 | 44.00 | 43.84 
Othemlestherproducts so. os een eee 39.4 | 39.7 | 39.9 1.30 ole 1.27 | 51.32 | 52.04 | 50.60 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.3 41.3 41.2 1734 1.34 1529 55.20) |ebowc0) loose 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... Bisho M ekavs|) eisey |) algsih ll TIGR sie ORell eho I ise gal | Zia) vi: 
Woollentzoods-2 ase tcen. trae ee 43.6 | 43.2 SalelPe cone lecO | aleclal| Dae nde leOtaeo mien oesa 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 42.7} 42.5 | 42.7 |) 1.44) 1.437) 9 1238 61550 1960596 "| 59) 01 
Clothing \textile andttumass.eee eee ioe) Gls) Gisela || EE aka oye) Za Sy |p ay) Sy 
Mén’s clothing... 39 ak A ee ee ee 36.8 | 36.4 | 36.9°) 1.45] °1.14°|- 1.13") 42.14 | 41.65 | 41.60 
Women, siclouliing te ene eran earn 36.2 33.4 35.6 11 ae 1.19 1.18 | 44.21 | 39.77 41.86 
Knit goods ie ceseen ne retin cee mets ee ie APS wekene| ese Ih Uae || Aare I). ale | ZO SEs || NLS) A. Gil 
Wood products: sememere oer eee cane nee S058.) 32036 |) 425651 157 eel DAaleeleson| OS. S78 | Goaibnl amo TeGe 
Saw andoplanin onal syne eee 39,9} 40.2) 42.587) 1.67 | 1.67 |) “2.36: | 66,40) 167.14 he: 27 
Furniture y ns een eo ae ny eee 42.4) 40.8 | 42.2] 1.44] 1.44] 1.38 | 61.17 | 58.95 | 58.37 
Other wood products eece chee eee 42.1 42.0 | 42.4 Wes} 1.32 1.26 | 55.89 | 55.68 | 53.68 
Paper (products ane een Cee eee date | lets |) MEO i 2a) || BO |) PAO || SyGGB | SG Sis) BB TK 
Pulprand paperless eet aee 42.0 | 41.9 41 on | 2e20ul ean loeee 4a O4 eb 4 OOO Sm meson | 
Other paper productsaae. 2 a eee 40.9 | 40.9 | 41.6] 1.65] 1.66] 1.60 | 67.56 | 67.66 | 66.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 39.1 Do OUR alee VOm cen Onna. OSS eo 2mm saat 82.46 
*Ironiand!steel productsmu.. scene een nine 4078 | 40.8)" 4174) 2:07) 2.06 | 2.01 | 84.32) | 84.01 83.23 
Agricultural implements................... S10) 405i 407 22 Ocal eo LO) e204 WeS4e Sani s4o0n means 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.9 | 41.01 40.2) 2.05 | 2.04. 1 1797, | 83.93 |°S38. 97 | 70009 
Elardwareand toolassescs se ceeee ee eee 40.9) 42.1 | 42.2 1 4.78) 01.79 | A.76 | 72065. s 75.400 ron 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.9 40.0 | 40.5 Fee 1.78 the Te We Doar || VAP 69.75 
Jronicas tings = ste Meee rece ee 5 annem 40.6 | 40.3.) 41.7 | 1.97.1 0.97 | “8.02 180.04 4 70.87 12 80-0n 
Machinery, industria leone: oe eee CUT) Cale Bie 1.92} 1.92 | 1.89 | 80.00 |} 79.55 | 79.78 
Primaryaronandisteele ene teen ee 40.0} 39.9} 40.7] 2.40] 2.38 | 2.34 | 96.12 | 94.89 | 95.38 
pheetmetaliproductse.mes. eee eee ae CHG | OE ORO BOn 1.99 | 85.57 | 85.97 85.20 
Wireand wire products. -....--- see. nee 49.5 41.2 41.5 2.00 2.03 1.96 | 81.15 | 83.84 81.62 
“Transportation equipment................6+: 40.0} 40.5] 40.2} 2.01 | 2.03 | 1.99 | 80.37 | 82.30] 79.89 
AATCEAL LANG LDA tS eeer ce tee ene eee 40.6 | 41.38 | 41.4] 2.04] 2.00] 1.98 | 82.57 | 82.57 | 81.94 
Motor vehicleg., Se, Gen ween tne o¢-0 | 410), 40504 3.265) 2.09) (9280, | es 9104 oy 1 eng 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 39.2 40.0 40.1 1.95 2.01 1.89 | 76.37 | 80.20 75. 86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40.0 | 39.7 39.5 1.96 1.96 1.94 | 78.46 | 77.87 76.71 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 41.8} 40.0 | 39.8 1.98 1.97 1.92 | 82.69 | 78.72 | 76.32 
*Non-ferrous metal products................. a0a7 | 400 40nd leeelOmmeer it 1.98 | 85.19 | 85.92 80.31 
JU ras haves fT ROG WMO caaancoodanarenmoncnsne 42.0.) 42.1) 42-6 | 1.8200 12821 1979") 76.60.) 76.81 leave Oe 
Brass and copper products...............-.. 41.3 40.1 40.2 1.97 1.94 iletels) |] ROME lef stass) 74.51 
Sineltinevand tretinin eae ene 40.3 40.6 40.2 2.31 Petey! Pail | OBO | WEE (re 88. 84 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 40.1 40.6 40.6 1.84 1.84 Sel ose taledeooe 72.54 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment .| 40.7 | 40.8] 40.7| 2.07] 2.06 2.01 | 84.39 | 84.19 | 81.85 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.7 40.5 40.1 (85) 1.64 1.60 | 65.69 | 66.38 64.23 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
NCES? pear ee nee eee ee ee 40.0} 39.7 | 41.3] 1.91] 1.88] 41.76 .| 76.19 | 74.60 | 72285 
Wire and te ble. 7s) ) eer ee 40.9 | 41.84 “42.01 2.01 1009.03 1 1298] 89) 99.\"e4 15 | cages 
iscellaneous electrical products........... 39.7 40.5 40.2 leis ye! 1.68 | 68.71 || 70.35 67.59 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.6 | 42.1 43.4 1.78 ihelefe Le (ouleor Slain ton mai eOu 
Clay products 28 te: ven See oe ee 41.9} 41.3] 42.3] 1.65] 1.62] 1.61 | 69.04 | 67.03 | 68.24 
Glass and glass products..................- 39.6 | 40.5] 41.6 173 W765 1.68 | 68.41 | 71.00 | 69.92 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.2 | 41.5] 40.9] 2.53 | 2.57] 2.43 1104.16 |106.44 | 99.39 
Chemniical‘productas. 2.80 a. ee tee, 40.8) 410) AQT 1) 1,90 I OROS PPP RSti ei oe" fet 19 {eevee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...| 39.7 | 40.9 | 40.5 1.49 1.50 1.43 | 59.32 | 61.45 | 58.13 
Acids, alkalistand saltg/) uate ee 4151 | 40.7,| 40.6) 2.86.1 "oro7 | 09.175) 99. 8) 1799 07°) ate 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 40.9) 41.4] 41.5] 1.48] 1.49] 1.42 |] 60.56 | 61.70} 58.98 
Construction: 45-230, Ce ea se. 42.6 | 40.1 | 42.2) 1.93] 1.90] 1.83 | 82.12 | 76.13 | 77.18 
Building and general engineering............. 41.6) 39.2 | 41.4) 2.41 | %2)11 | 9:007) 87.60'| $2.62 |) Sone 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 44.4) 41.6] 43.7 1.63 1.58 1.55 | 72.62 | 65.87 | 67.60 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.0 | 48.8) 44.4] 1.84] 1.89 10 80. ala nS: | meoeeO 
SORVICE 5a oe eee ee ee 39.0) 39.5 | 39.6] 1.02] 1.03] 0.97 | 39.89 | 40.49 | 38.61 
Hotels and restaurants. «0c c<aeces ary els cmene 39.1} 39.5 | 39.9} 0.99 1.00 | 0.95 |} 38.85 | 39.35 | 37.79 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.4 | 40.3] 39.6] 1.00! 1.00! 0.96! 39.32! 40.36] 38.19 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


wader Nuniber ot 
verage Weekly 
: pvarnee Average Average Wages (1949 = 100) 
Period Wiarked Hourly Weekly |—————"—_- 


Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 


Dollars Dollars 


No. $ No 

IMOnUIL Ye AVCLAPGN G00. eaesicies sie seis ao oie cee clae siete oe 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

MonthiveAtvers ey19b Gane mciiactss cas ote a: v.0c.se-m 0 ent ets 41.0 152 62.40 149.5 126.3 

MonthiyeAverape l9Dimers oes sc. Sete Sees we eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly AcveracenlO5onst..ieeainews cceieshlekioe cs santen: 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

MonthiveAveragel959 Saver ccc tice vs aise Sos eae ees 40.7 dai2 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

LQHORUULy MeMae Mae nares ceticete tices « eeeteins pectes 40.8 eral 69.90 167.5 132.5 

DATI SUSUR Mee ere «ce oth averoacs Me ites are aaiee 41.0 1.70 69.56 166.6 131.1 

fete) NIETO OTS) lain Bsa. saclomccerad Senos ES 6. Ss 41.2 Vei2 CaS 170.4 133.1 

OCCODErat he eee. cme caries code wk 41.3 1.74 71.68 illest 133.9 

INOVELMD CIN. cio sce seth ea oh occtcicth ete s. caress 40.9 1.74 71.08 170.3 (Beal 

Wecemibers cere mca see eee wisccnsestarsiacera atone 38.4* 1.78 68.48* 164.1 128.7 

HO GOR ADUALYcmrceiiaawes cree ei ie's 41e deli aistebta ay. 40.7 1.77 71.89 1222 135.4 

GDLURT VE Mein. cece acne studio aseiees 40.4 iezegr 71.49 171.3 135.0 

Marlins ee ssce increta stots wale or Ae ateuatete cer erate oa 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 

PATOL Ueno a amet acetic oils coasteis ave eras = 40.5 1.79 (230 173.4 136.1 

DV ea Era er are ete ea) afettorelatelateic ve cialis Otauslels-4..0 sis¥ous 8 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 

NUNCA teat c clean iste os ck cro teeeie s encrene 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 

TEV, ROR coe fetes ithe ae c.chotioeee eo achent 40.6 Wath 72.01 172.5 134.9 

FATIBUSUE ete cio iret tics) Utes martiorttak ore eels 40.5 1.76 71.47 aide 133 .3 





Norm: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52, 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
October te Gy Oe ae sn oBORe ORE 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 LG 242,444 
October TeI95D: Ro wee 28, 794 18, 225 47,019 Ie, (PR: 63, 545 181, 268 
October EL OSG te ae hese ce 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
October NIM OY Monin cl Aree clas 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
October 191958). Bre: Bike. betes eee 9,385 11,430 20,815 228 , 426 107, 123 335, 549 
October 119001 ea a ustedes 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257, 780 
INovemiberg 1s) 1959-2. scenes eee 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303, 223 
December 1, 1959................. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137,855 502, 886 
January 1551960. Been etcs aoe 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
HMebrusry l,l 060 Spee eee een 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March AS19608 ice oe dee 8,431 10, 676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April 1519602 fetes niece tess 10, 402 11,830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May LS G1 960 Re ctccercroritei: 15,913 14, 487 30,400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June US e1S602 consent core Ph ae 17,210 38,982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
July LOC Ob ee toss Seca 17, 227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August Tt E1960 ere doe censtoerhaiets 14,673 12,594 27,267 242, 582 128,062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960................. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October Lm LOGO Lee see ese 12, 239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343,990 


a ane rere ae pe a ee Ege ltd ts Ub es ee 
(1)Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 31, 


1960 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 





Industry Male Female Total July 29 Anpast a 

1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 878 161 1,039 — 2,394 — 1,500 
OLOS UY arece eta ccc os et cicco ns ee one costes 25884 10 2,894 + 308 + 1,312 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 459 52 511 4. 6 + 3 
MiotalleMainin apie cece ae case e fate tac sie's 6 ace 282 li 299 — 33 + 1 
NIGIS Merete a aie ee ee cee sce elee oe ole wauaree eee 114 19 133 _ 10 + 9 
INon=MetaleMining soma sccts No trea iseieionsete sete 33 2 oo + 128 a 12 
Quarrying) Clay andisand!Pits......cceesseeoees 9 1 10 ~ 3 - 5 
PEOSDECULUIL Sanam a ear coer soe cia Nate deis ho sloreuavetteys 21 13 34 o 6 _ 14 
IAT UITACCUPIN Genta Sava ries sale es Foe sloe sees 25813 2,580 5,393 + 740 — 2,139 
Hoods and Beverages). Avs ...<cso. dees scewesces 320 730 1,050 + 387 — 33 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 6 10 16 _ 2 + 6 
RUD bere TOGUCES sea. cert ne coe ce ian ckles 12 28 40 ia 12 _ 17 
Meat hersrroducts es sis. Waited. sole Sastinnwiss neve. Do 151 206 + 25 _ 38 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 94 114 208 + 47 — 177 
Glothings(textilowand! fur) 9 sense. ees. eee ee ees 138 810 948 + 132 — 854 
\Wioveye hd ed rofe 1 (es) Abra, eel ee eee ae ee eer 283 50 333 + 57 _ 99 
IPANCTMELOCUCLSM AA: anaes edict clotn s sess cleans 191 75 266 + 6 + ot 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ . 122 87 209 oe 30 — 103 
Tronrancssteel Products ner. secs ee eekisescccne: 420 130 550 + 3 — 415 
Transportation Equipment..............-.00.0--- 388 65 453 - 91 — 101 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-205: 157 42 199 a 67 _ 74 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 249 88 337 oh 27 — 116 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................-2: 68 20 88 _ a = 56 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 14 9 23 _ 6 — 22 
ChemicalsProductss.4- sorte ae oe «aloes sialon ee. 200 95 295 + 43 + 29 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 96 76 172 + 6 _ 90 
Cons tru ctlorn ret cs orcs soot deat ccc hite sae siecle 1,379 81 1,460 — 229 1,129 

General Contractors: tne does one cde tenn ce os ose. 914 51 965 — 221 — 7 
Special Trade Contractors...........c0..ec.sec0s 465 30 495 _ 8 — 381 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 518 196 714 — 130 — 427 
FIETANSPONLAGIONGe cee come oe eae cee secee te cricens 357 103 460 — 113 — 302 
RANG) E222) 1 ec erengne ni NAIR OI RREREE ICIS IEG IES PSII IICR Oe 20 11 31 ++ 8 _ 32 
Wommiunicationenc: ooh asee eck oe ne ees ates 141 82 223 ~ 25 — 93 
Public Utility Operation.....................02006. 54 16 70 = 6 — 42 
LTA CM eee cece ee ewe a uiieese waenns 1,838 2,094 4,232 + 541 — 884 
WinhOlesa lower ere ecisiaciels a rlansuib ene sec 687 448 1,135 + 117 — 307 
COAL eee meet eee eter are crore ci cle elenale Salas cie.n oe weyers elo 1,946 3,097 + 424 — 6577 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 616 611 1,227 = 21 + 23 
SOE VACG eee eee ere tine ecrate storie lata ioccl ein eveuas wiclatiouarass 2,071 8,122 10,193 + 589 — 1,427 
Community or Public Service...............+c08- 401 2,033 2,434 — 321 -+-+- 275 
Government Service...........sccccccccccccseees 719 302 1,021 —- 74 0 
Recreation Services... occoccos sc cesnacseeesenes 96 81 177 — 120 = 34 
Business Servicers cc ree ccc cece cc cele series seleie seyase 340 357 697 — 236 — 288 
IPETSONAIS SOE VICO Setar cierto ors t ccere cre ve ecerevoys, sea oce capers 515 5,349 5, 864 + 1,340 — 1,380 
GRAND TOTAL ick. cove sssss esasissce's 13,510 14,223 27,733 — 4596 — 6,210 





(1)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 1 1960(1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group Vs 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers...... 1,672 1,529 3,201 6, 210 1, 858 8,068 
Clerical. Workers¥es-eac sees ces cee 937 2,779 3, 716 14,735 46,357 61,092 
Sales’ Workersssodecccsth sas eter ees. cs ee 1,160 1,362 2,522 6,071 14,113 20,184 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers... 652 6,115 6, 767 23,917 18,158 42,075 
DORI EN He oso et croce cists ani thore ere ols oie rs ors 9 = 9 910 2 912 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 974 83 1,057 2,406 316 2,722 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 6, 948 1,319 8, 262 103, 268 16, 834 120,102 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACCO)Panaaata an. cee trees cee 73 13 86 950 455 1,405 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 115 928 1,043 Brot! 9,754 12,065 
Lumber and lumber products........ 3,093 1 3,094 7,829 121 7,950 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 57 11 68 1,006 489 1,495 
Leather and leather products........ 31 113 144 936 876 1,812 
Stone, clay & glass products......... 14 — 14 424 39 463 
Metalworking ae eerr a teireeec ecient 589 9 598 17,890 1,044 18,934 
(Mlectrical: cc ces ome cme ans occ 100 15 115 2,677 1,062 3,739 
Transportation equipment........... 2 _— 2 2,522 40 2,562 
Mining. 5 heros geen went c tisicierent 181 _ 181 1,362 _— 1,362 
Constructions. ...cncn seen ee eon 837 _ 837 21, 642 6 21,648 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 461 8 469 16, 212 146 16,358 
Communications & public utility... . 38 — 38 495 6 501 
rade:and ServiGOses: sacs cece e 159 172 331 Opie 1,600 Dpole 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,011 30 1,041 16,618 933 1558 
EP OLVEIMENL | Pais Rate stein ee oa 102 19 121 2,229 258 2,487 
A pprenticesen. saree ice cee 80 — 80 4,452 5 4,457 

Unskilled Workers...........c0ceceseee: 1,401 1, 240 2,641 79,452 19,406 98,858 
Hood:and! tobaccos-..c eee eaters 137 724 861 1,736 3,278 5,014 
Lumber & lumber products.......... 90 5 95 6,957 356 Zé 31163 
Metalworkinres menses ect 73 20 93 5, 650 610 6, 260 
GonstrictionNe tec ee ner cree 572 _ 572 29,208 — 29,208 
Other unskilled workers............. 529 491 1,020 35,901 15, 162 51,063 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354,013 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


(Source:Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Previous 


Previous 


Office (1) 
Sept. 1, 
1960 
Newfoundland........................ 346 
OUNOL STOO wee nto ct gets ce eet ee 25 
Grandenalisntetad. ots wateeek soothe 3 
Sta Ome s eee esc as 6 Pouce lack eu 318 
Prince Edward Island................. 342 
COnarloviecOwlleree es sch cee nee ecern ot 134 
SIMIMEESIU Ow Mec cimetrte eee he teen ce 208 
INGYR SCOLLAM REE ee rh oincet tha oe ac 952 
FATIVNGTS ie eee te sie eter sae eee Bes 26 
NBT BO Wat COI len bcleis diate xa recs are Sye50' 509 is 34 
(Einhifa seen ck tilting cht etniak cee os 481 
Tae SE 6 4 5 Sra Aw 6 OO EERSTE IGA |OUR IICPEREL coe. Sol [See ne esis Eee ee ete 
Went villeeeeee eee aoe ose ees 249 
NGtVETPOOlmmer ee ce tekielstathen irate «6 40 
iNew Glas ows arceicdeieians Se st alee 23 
SHUI al een errecye erie a islet te iellercgatenaiala cit ove 
AVACLI © Vamenernee Te chet tate estate reressrst ate eiotte > 26 
SB al TO asa b is iy Genetica ane CECA IES Cicer ee crear 36 
BY AITO UG LL weeterctete ass ereteel ciate eieiereotersis 37 
New Brunswick................0000: 796 
IBathurs pee tere we cae seen le mans o 68 
Wamppelltonmecoserceccee ea eck gar 32 
1 Sichae (ave Rey. ao doo daoeanccme ace eae 121 
TE COELGUOUME tires. acre ceteris = 82 
Minton ctecttc iocioars © nego seaetns's 80 
Vion CLOMID em etre is nto cee ictere ons oie lelretatele ate 169 
INE eet) ha Gece ee COA Ee Cre if 
SEM OMI asuic ot amso tos Oma aaa Cord 185 
Stems top memyadensctotsatelciects sielceiararstetsss 32 
Sussex eee eis Seitiaiae cae eee leas sete 8 
WGOUSTOC Kemer a.fomtesice ers acto sian 12, 
CTT Ice. eenoes tenn ieininns ae e Der pone 8,182 
PAL Tr semen Meme colar ar ee elote oale a siereka tess 9 
ASH EStOS Meee oe ne elec cre erctciataists ib ale 4 
STON OUMEAUmetetete eetchete speters are ateNeele ails 83 
OAM NALN OLS tae taster eisai ceisie i 19 
IByito anne ood aenicen aobeCgn-os onmuee 17 
Wasa pscallyes sock mctdeseiine oe sella es 149 
(Chan Glertep rere sce cra setae rete crate etoret ad 16 
(Glaticoiiiheabliaane Ga oaompO oer Deennoe 189 
GOWAN Villars tence tere ney ss 36 
(Dolbeawoeemensans crane foeeaes esis on 124 
WD raMmMOn divalent esas cea oe cole 41 
TMA Saeeeterce le a cite na cleiaa con ol 38 
ROTCSUVLLLGeate aaete elcid otelare vistsreless\ccsisie 192 
(Gerold bbc oe arom Aden EON Oe Tee 18 
COED Enh uN enopomon SOE Ss DES On eHtc 148 
1B OU igen aero A Bik G GEIB EERO ae mee ar enn 80 
HOt aot SARA RD MEO OND ne rere cee 101 
TOnCUUCTO separ iecias.cunisere a eects 34 
SA CHU teks ee ereye os eatereoe yatalausiea= 29 
Waal aicenee ae eae stra s tire cent os 656 
JbEy ADIKOR Ga hemne cee moles Cen aprons e 851 
IDE itll Aecars ois Goro tam CROC Soa IS 40 
WVOUISGVAllomterma tert cect est tte caieie ss 28 
IMG COON pe enteateryat tee asa oe erat es 5 
Mario ss Koleos ete ek oretent cee erate eresste 5.5 36 
Miatane qecerertnnt tas ema ne cis tase ote 17 
IMiGGantiCwemmmeretie cide stance se colonia ore 9 
Mon t=laurienecn de. ater o.titei 19 
IOLA ACT Vere oe eis ctoklnnyh oie st otetetersaie 3 
Montreal te trent oo ons ota omtne iets eos 2,619 
INewa Richmond. nemesis. cr eter 7 
IPOLbEA kre d meee cai ecrioeratcerae ee 4 
Quehbecre cer ne rae ete cs ccc ale 491 
FEQUTIN OLS Lal oe een rete teope ce ener eaetciorctek oseiarer 110 
FU VIGre rae luOUD - cre aeiecusert erste a = = 300 
Roberval Serena carcass emake 127 
JEMOL UN: Aw tes or rea ce creme Gaeta RIE 51 
StemAvatherevserscmcde tence teas ced 85 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 80 
yr seed Movage<(ch 6 aagh ae Meter ein one 33 
DS Ues ELV ACINE MO ainer vanes eres. ohsicsatevengrs 38 
bas Calle Naren ers icra tare ereieuaus sieeiensncls 41 
Ste CrOMIewna dee celts stitetins cletee oa 94 
Sept-fles PONS ACORN SINE occ tg th cee 226 
DHA WANIPAT ete eee eet es ack ace 105 
ed dVei 0) RYO) ).9 ois cans © Giolcaca ORNS IOC 237 
POLO eis cecal Hoon ots cuentas 62 
elNetiOreds MENGES. ..2. clas sehr oe sco. o5s aie 0 0 29 
PUTOIS=IRLVICTOS tele .cfa-is siete ew = ole 9.8 130 


1,321 


Registrations 


Previous 
Month 
July 28, 
1960 





12,860 
67 





114,070 
1,421 
270 

360 


Previous 
Year 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 
(Source:Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 1, July 28, Sept. 3, Sept.1, July 28, Sept. 3, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Quebec—(Cont’d) 
Val GtOrepem soccer lee cee 27 18 20 1,273 1,478 989 
Walley fieldee- = 20 to ee cree ocitts = 13 22 19 1,447 1,385 1,243 
Mictoriavillefey: tance eereon arene. 34 25 16 sae 1,800 835 
VailleiStsGeorvess.. sence aie ee 248 178 87 869 893 612 
OnUarid:. ee oe ies ae 9,204 9,275 12,834 140, 429 144,326 104,336 
PA TMP TIO wrt oc Ee ee NG 19 196 102 
Barrie cata See ee eae 16 17 27 971 1,044 819 
Belleville fics «che he welder ecorc toe 64 37 89 1,261 1,312 963 
Bracebridge: s:.cee re eee 50 28 54 427 385 341 
Bran ptOnseee eet we eee eee 29 20 14 eZ 1,165 1,492 
Brantiord recs ceo eee 67 41 119 2,880 3,013 1,547 
Brockvilleteceernc coer nen eres te 19 30 64 516 464 207 
Carleton Places. sn eed ase 19 G 9 116 151 123 
Chathamvicecern. co ee rea 116 93 347 1,219 1,839 840 
Cobourg: hava hiner ee ee 54 213 18 678 876 514 
Collingwood aan eee 6 19 11 649 463 333 
Cornwalleteencet ne eee eae 104 84 122 2,220 2,724 1,861 
Pilliotakeses eee eee 59 27 106 308 333 348 
HOrti Tie Meek a oie eae eee ee nani 12 38 43 309 279 259 
ortyErancese ss aaa ene eee 27 24 43 183 238 190 
Hort Williams ce eee ee cee 101 82 90 1,088 1,165 1,021 
GrallG oe ie etree oe ote Ne ro eae 147 114 134 1,051 173 760 
Gananoque 10 iy) 26 127 151 114 
Goderichrne. a eee ae 19 10 38 267 312 214 
Guelph. eee coe ae 46 31 53 1,552 toe 1,086 
Hamiltoneiccre ine. Gece ete 868 657 1,087 11, 824 11,016 7,919 
Hawkesbury. aecaeceemeer te cone 9 11 13 PAE 57 235 
Kapuskasing y..a.aes ce ceri aoe 62 105 18 653 626 409 
IK GHOTS Beene tee airs te ee ee ee 27 9 23 266 334 216 
Kingston pera. ciiece seer ee eee 120 102 165 M23} 1,520 1,316 
Kirklandslakes.cscccosneeesn sae 56 51 74. 758 866 564 
Kitchener soe ees. ohne concen 135 112 216 2,270 2,670 1,222 
IL6aMing tone meres wae eee asks eee 79 55 133 414 895 440 
Lindsay eee sane oo bono ak ao oes 18 8 7 650 630 467 
Listowel Beets os acces See eee eee 26 15 26 218 225 137 
Londons eee one ae eens ae 575 487 757 3,887 4,134 2,465 
Long Branch sae eee eae eee 132 247 267 3,125 3,135 2,694 
Mii dda dhe a el Ai) SE 22 14 23 423 432 287 
Napanee: teens wc ene 6 9 5 323 266 204 
Newmarket =. tates ae 43 47 101 1,091 1,140 727 
Niagara halls: 2 eee eon n eee 52 32 161 1,302 1,279 947 
INorth: Bayaee scar ee eee 40 24 27 1,316 969 808 
Oak-villetiene aca ee ee hae 129 128 143 1,065 1,033 855 
Orillia. fae cis Goat cc ee 20 32 35 606 665 465 
Oshawa tavnece-to 50 eet ee 104 113 128 10,281 8, 686 8,422 
Ottawa ls foes oe ee aoe 832 752 1,070 4,310 4,390 3,293 
Owen Sound 73 50 5 934 968 549 
Parry SOUnGe.: penny teen nee 1 44 ms 127 174 148 
PRembroketna. eo. cn See ee ee 111 81 109 1,010 942 834 
Perth 2.8) eae gssen sce ee ee 26 34 36 177 288 201 
Peter boroug i. canve< se uae ov. 2 eee 66 56 90 2,506 2,824 1,796 
IPIGtON: Sa Oe ee ee 3 5 16 196 183 141 
PortsAnthuniass es peter eee tee 184 214 263 1,535 1,715 1,427 
Port Colbormessa.2 eee eee 16 20 7 515 433 495 
Prescott. marina cee ete eee. ee 33 31 25 445 568 324 
Ren tre ws sass Pioneer ae ee 16 17 24 260 283 194 
St: Catharines 5s aa eerie eee 390 128 285 5, 024 5,451 2,663 
StieThomasere. sco. se ooo 134 238 156 51 731 419 
Sarnia. eee eee cae 125 106 127 1,618 1,756 1,201 
Sault Ste. Mario.:. to. cge soso. see 128 160 354 1,795 2,079 960 
SIM COG eee cee es ee 222 879 320 390 926 318 
lowxMLookoutuen eer eememee ane 21 24 13 121 113 86 
simiths Halls, cs eae ee ore ae 10 13 9 275 252 219 
Stratford Sacro che ee oa 50 40 39 485 670 496 
Sturgeon Halls 2s eee: 29 19 20 444 373 359 
POG DULY. eae an cle eee ae te 161 125 243 Deri 3,155 1,728 
illsonburg ine pis sei ansaeeee eaves os oe 26 267 576 106 330 80 
PLM TAINS. Sap oe cae ce 54 186 79 1,473 1,453 1,121 
EE OFONtO scents uct coe ee 2,287 1,904 3, 259 38,435 37,227 26,972 
rLFOntOn. . ie cee ae ee ee 65 69 127 53 609 333 
Walkerton $3.2. 3.5 dicta osc 42 58 62 567 570 236 
Wallaceburg 18 18 10 291 385 136 
Welland’ tase...) pee, eee 90 102 30 1,426 1,444 869 
WestOMl i org. a sot ee een ote ents 234 210 ala 3, 239 2,975 3,036 
Wandsor...-cceene os ee cee ee 218 173 241 8,361 9,855 9,305 
Woodstockin.s 0. tk eee ee 44 52 149 810 1,094 434 
Manitoba. si. ftaces coco teen ee cee 2,626 2,526 4,049 10,785 11,380 8,446 
Brandon: 3.4.4.3 ee ee 283 187 284 CHE 788 619 
Dauphin. . 525.00. i. ae ee ae 43 14 19 399 382 282 
KliniPlon eee eee eee 21 44 54 130 140 137 
Portage la Prairio,..9). sists ele. 67 94 88 327 398 339 
ihe. Pag... £@..0, ia eee canes 76 139 164 112 143 199 
Winnipeg 226.0. 5..08. eee ee 2,136 2,048 3,440 9,040 9,529 6,870 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 
(Source:Form U.I.C. 757) 


a a dee OE ee 
oOo eeeeeS-:«&§«< 





Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 1, July 28, Sept. 3, Sept.1, July 28, Sept. 3, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Saskatchewan... acess ccaentcqest ee 1, 028 939 1,359 6,440 7,191 5,198 
Estevan. IYO rAPS alos iis te axe sey oraliecece ans ths elateer ioe 46 35 56 137 161 205 
Jb Vena boannene) 6s soanieenndaddune Uosaeee 31 40 45 152 157 110 
INL OGSOM A Wale te ere ae drab ctiors 94 99 193 584 693 494 
Worth Pavelerorde). fs css sesie nese 54 28 38 481 383 281 
POCA LOOT, Sect csi ye Recetas wie 0 95 114 67 700 847 626 
FRUOLT RE RA eo hee alcak is pak 258 222 314 1,776 1,863 1,351 
Saskatoon Pe ce oe Rohe onsets hie 269 222 369 1,653 1,940 },330 
SWalor Curren genet sew eiveiccn 59 55 102 180 187 186 
Wieyourtie tic erentetn ges Saitama ct 34 52 42 108 153 85 
DVOTK TOM Meerh eee tocneaiootsaeint we 88 72 133 669 807 527 
UA UIDCE CA arte nee wesc Rites Os Siaichel ats apein ao 2 2,644 3,062 3,089 15,789 16,938 11,592 
IB ISITIMOLOchen Maria acs sicieldadeb ee 47 32 7 168 219 142 
Calvary eee ee 744 888 1,011 5,631 5,758 3, 880 
Drumivellery. cere occ ecco den 20 51 =) 202 BVA 206 
FV GTMONCON Me See ee vee es ilecdeaa ae 1,278 1,621 1,475 (227 7,745 5, 533 
Hasones...c- soos ddoooun He sD SCOR ge 36 53 76 258 247 325 

Grand eErairies vase ccc celeks ocd ae 65 34 _ 447 543 _ 
Tetibridear snc eee css: 210 159 193 829 830 567 
IMecicinondstes mem ese ee eee a es 124 134 183 519 640 536 
HOG) Cormeen. a eee or: 120 90 109 508 635 403 
British Columbia...................... 2,055 25207 2,366 44,463 45,241 34,650 
@hiliwackeicee ncric daws as bee eae 34 27 32 974 1,035 647 
GOurbena ye ane Aa eee oe 26 43 ti 912 1,154 590 
Cranbrook nis cea oo ae: ot 65 30 567 413 330 
MawsonwGreekiwre se ote cae csen sh oe 16 15 29 439 489 557 
DUN Canes sek eee nee ee ee 47 30 20 797 1,320 676 
Kamloopsmehpamervsrecrenttctocmncit errr 9 if 17 594 559 438 
S01 Oyyrh kt ee tee ee cache ro feSoseuorn cree Sta a5) 65 16 565 544 444 
TCGhA BREE kanes oS pete eee OS 44 38 50 230 233 118 
IMISSIOUNO@ TU Venetia corcnceseeteher 28 161 19 770 914 556 
INSNALIMO ME oe fokicttece das ce 29 27 29 901 ore 741 
INGLIS OD eRe, dae APRS as bietelatos shots 133 166 37 416 516 369 
ING waWestminstercua./nneterss 01-0106 175 196 223 6,566 6,489 5,160 
IB ENtI CEO eater ia ated? 6 Serato teiscss BZ 17 47 611 652 429 
iRortrAlbernisss- aie tact tie ek se oe 22 18 18 631 723 711 
IPTINGELG COLT Gs. dee he iotoeshe Guctevorohe: oe 59 74 85 1,393 1,336 1,011 
IBrINGS_EVUPOL bee eee see ote ee 21 14 15 544 633 627 
(TAN COLON Seven tere re-taleveioseose Bsvenelcdenrcts 7 26 14 192 138 128 
Quesnel ee ose ck ee oe 20 19 41 595 648 349 
ABI ae a et Bes Fis Meena eee 72 60 51 344 289 522 
Wancouversa .teritns co ctee nar ncn aet 974 892 1,205 21,592 20,945 16,485 
AVGTTI OT eet: Seta coho Stale chs 26 40 5 660 612 460 
Wale ierathict 2 Ag Bn co ooo te ke meee oes 146 142 214 3,867 3,944 3,108 
Wihitehorse: niece as cae «cnsslecle 70 65 113 03 282 194 
Canad Rae ete leh besuasistextew es 28,175 225207 335207 354,013 370,644 268,491 
[Mid os Sem ceee tee ie, toitlere tis iets otete 13,748 14, 673 16, 741 236, 969 242, 582 172,417 
Hama leaguer © sear ie at ck occ oh eee 14, 427 12,594 18,466 117,044 128,062 96,074 





1Preliminary subject to revision. 
2Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955-1960 








Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
NOB Be Fe tae deceit ects Sakis ee ins 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
UTC eG ohion 10.9 GOR e SEC ee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
HOS (Be traceereete sine racks halite’ e+ mae 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185,962 | 107,918 
LOSS Meroe terse ctelecters wis ereie aca’ 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56, 385 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
OS OMe RRR ce cited a 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
1959)(8 monbhs)s.c¢.eesne  «: 659,332 | 441,826 | 217,506 41, 662 155,609 | 223,723 144, 299 94,039 
1OHOe(S months): se. seeo se + <- 624,329 | 418,415 | 210,914 52,002 158, 599 196, 908 130, 909 85,911 


ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST 1560 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 
Average Amount of 
Pract Number of Weeks Benefit 
eyes Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
Newfound land 5e  e.feests Sete cae ore elstaio ms cicte st nares ats ees 3.9 17,942 389,355 
Prince’ Hdwardblslands 1) 4 eerste cere ere. cee acter Rta otetes eral tes 0.6 2,923 56,058 
INGO Wes SCO ULE Sate te cores or eee ecctict lores rea ete oe ret oteholers (ore. stacsisete”s 8.5 38, 997 849 , 259 
INewiBrtinswit kare te ves tose aie ato ceca co's iitenra cues ares 6.7 30,757 645,439 
Quebec: Far eee acs = testers a eislcnetel ek ettete cai evs halie siahele lope oveha\s aha) = steele 63.8 293,689 6,298,103 
Ota IO FC tees Ohare son SARA Tater pane sian eve ahatarghanctebtuoyer eines Yors copenees 81.9 376, 820 8,451, 803 
INET TOE re sete Ne ats cu\ccrer Mes he omen Gl oe NEN oe poe eo ante er Me ecnraversae eo okenene 6.2 28,473 585,790 
Sasa tele wamew trac cists ce oecrnrete eis Saracens soars chciejees sietaieavsie, steloteMeaet 3.9 18,112 372,872 
ATCT Bae ee eee ake hecho aie Co aie oie, SM aches chen Mel eee cP sav th eal fetes 10.0 45,925 925,580 
Bertish Colum Digs coccs eocccto evecare oroere hers aa 3s Genin o olaeebslbee ere oironavesotemens 25.4 116,731 2, 182,301 
ALoOtal Gana da wAUr Ist wl OG Oat a arc jterete eerste seer 210.9 970,369 21,356, 560 
Total Canada Mul yal OGO My eee ce «cr citerelstets ctebay= a ckeers 225.9 903, 575 19,702,607 
Totals Canady, ea ucust 999 gles cecis oe ct ate paieie si sie fers s 154.7 649, 861 13,123; 154 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS*CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND 
PERCENTAGE POSTAL, AUGUST 31, 1969 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number of weeks on claim 








August 31 
Percent- | p 
: Total | |———- SS 195 
Province and Sex ; age 
claimants] 2 or Over ee Total 

a 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal athe ante 
Canadsaic.. dete 280,195 | 85,371 | 33,456 | 45,831 | 29,727 | 21,849 | 16,148 | 47,813 75) 84 209, 966 
Malev... dase conse. 186,456 | 63,847 | 24,192 | 30,601 | 17,760 | 12,886 9,754 | 27,416 26.5 132, 825 
Hemaless sees. sete 93,739 | 21,524 9,264 | 15,230 | 11,967 8,963 6,394 | 20,397 22.9 71,141 
Newfoundland............ 5,075 1,088 603 845 533 418 339 1,299 54.0 3,920 
BIG... preety cae eaten 3,935 837 506 682 364 319 26 959 56.6 3,136 
Hemaleyp once tase 1,140 201 97 163 169 99 “fil 340 45.3 784 
Prince Fidward Island 777 141 63 145 144 86 49 149 59.1 729 
AIG. deci aeons 503 91 4] 102 92 61 24 92 65.0 434 
Wemalewe cee eaatere 274 50 22 43 52 20 25 57 48.2 295 
Nova Scotia............. 11, #47 Siaiital 1,187 1, 821 1, 124 835 £37 2,112 See 9,205 
Male... omen ees 9,021 ola 970 1,391 HEL 599 681 1,484 34.8 6, 823 
Hemalesans nue 2,626 612 PAF 436 347 236 156 628 By sd 2,382 
New Brunswick.......... 9,298 | 2,698 1,090 | 1,585 894 784 885 1,362 50.2 Wazoo 
Maley to: nee 6,844 2y2le 855 eee 574 525 701 841 54.1 5,185 
Hemale.. tec ee 2,454 485 235 450 320 259 184 521 39.2 2,070 
Quebes. s.n ences ee eae 83,278 | 24,865 9,548 | 138,473 9,116 6,827 4,956 | 14,598 26.0 61,391 
Malet ee 54,367 | 18,377 6, 582 8,707 5,316 3,997 2,890 8,498 Bile 37, 745 
Hemalovr:. cases tecr 29,01 6,488 | 2,961 | 4,766] 3,800} 2,830] 2,066 | 6,100 2oRo 23,645 
Ontario:2.. eee - 112,079 | 35,022 | 14,325 | 18,503 | 11,912 8,196 5,624 | 18,497 19.9 84,942 
BIO. Mone enn cates 73,897 | 26,052 | 10,599 | 12,438 7,078 4,556 3,081 | 10,093 20.0 53, 382 
Hemaleks. ecco 38, 182 8,970 3,726 6,065 4,834 3,640 2,543 8,404 19.7 31,560 
IManitobacsn eee: 7,586 2,102 729 1,106 803 732 543 1,571 19.9 5,299 
Malem ner tcer ret. 4,170 1,335 385 576 402 398 260 814 Doo 2,522 
Hema loner 3,416 767 344 530 401 334 283 757 16.9 2010 
Saskatchewan...........-. 4,483 922 482 754 550 427 By 1,025 42.9 3,606 
Male: 2 eae a eee 2,012 522 230 377 249 DoW 182 521 48.9 1,748 
Pemalescr sere eect 2 ANF Nb 400 252 oe 301 196 141 504 36.4 1,863 
Albertas.dscscoteas eee 12,214 | 3,943 15353 1,851 1,289 975 753 | 2,050 27.0 8,318 
Male. se acc eat eee 7,801 2,816 901 1,143 768 517 497 1,159 28.9 4,994 
Remalest.5-5.. (sen 4,413 lee 452 708 521 458 256 891 2308 8,324 
British Columbia........ 33,658 | 10,909 | 4,081 5,748 | 3,362 | 2,569 1; 8390|)= 5,150 24.6 25,301 
Male ecteeest ee 23,606 8,485 3, 123 4,050 2,140 1,683 1,170 2,955 26.0 16,860 
Female!-3.4-2..4.2% 10,052 2,424 958 1,698 13222 886 669 2,195 Z2e5 8,441 


*Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Initial 


1,124 
146 
2,969 
2,660 
22,582 
33,596 
2,098 
1,175 


. 3,668 


10,587 


Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Total 
Disposed 
oft 


End of Month 


Th 4s Net 
PN Entitled 


to 
Bene fit Benefit 





1,272 522 

190 80 

8, 423 1,223 

3,487 943 

30,397 9, 432 
51,543 11, 283 
2,273 921 

1,284 558 

4,675 1,335 

15,038 4,344 


Pending 


Province 
Total* 
INewroun clan deems sseeee cies ote te ETRY 
Prince Edward Island............. 256 
INGVAESCOUIAr chica reso titeh Seats 9,876 
New Bruns wickare snc. nes fae ren: 4,259 
Quebec ede ttte etre tess) seesttieie Spersiscaes 39, 669 
ONtArlORser ce a Rie socin ssbes cr 62,179 
Manitoba sanmcemiecerc cosine c. tina: 3,410 
Saskatchowann doe secs achis ode te os 1,918 
Alborbtagen cts sen tare osc cters ae ce cies 6, 649 
British, Columbine ne cacas oe os. 19, 626 
Total, Canada, August 1960.... 149,574 
Total, Canada July 1960........ 140, 435 
Total, Canada, August 1959.... 102, 439 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,375. 


40,811 


149, 223 
137, 448 
106,779 


80, 898 25, 881 


+In addition, 31,815 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,794 were special requests not granted and 1,256 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 7,673 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE ,UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 








End of: 





THEY Sea, ds cart Sugera OOO Oo OREO Ee ABGIEIE o'cie Oa Re ee ieee 
JEU ATS ssontalidoccb Gee) BRE TIO EO pAaee 70. dn pacoc Caan ae 


JETS Begpeactie dan AAI CO bS DEE ETO HE DE HOB TIO 00. 0e CODD TIED Ot 


Total 


4,038, 200 
4,048, 000 
3,988, 000 
4,222,000 
4,307,000 
4,308, 000 
4,296,000 


4,295,000 
4,131,000 
4,032,000 
4,019,000 
3,990, 000 


Employed Claimants 
3,744, 100 294,100 
3,751,600 296, 400 
3,623,700 364, 300 
3,507, 100 714,900 
3,484,000 823 , 000 
3,493, 800 814, 200 
3,513,500 782,500 
3,609,300 685,700 
3,713,500 417,500 
3,781,400 250, 600 
3,817,400 201,600 
3,780,000 210,000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 

5 Household | Commodi- 
Pee. Total Food Shelter Clothing Pecan hee nel 
Services 
1954-— Years, sapere: «os etka es clone nee 116.2 11222 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
195D——Y Gare Sicctcs ose os tok at os eis tetas 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
OSG VGar sents seit ace toe cicre ste ae 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ney Ab 120.9 
195 7—YVORrs. dalees cre cscest kee ello co creeteine 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958=—"V CALS. nace bis vies ct aie inane 125.1 22 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
TOSSA veusts. 9. eas eee tebe oto rare 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
Septemibersce..8 aac toe 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October = ross ee ee ae 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
INOVembDer wee oe coe seein cts 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 ome 136.9 
Decemberseeen tice. Pe vee eee eee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 WB if 136.8 
19G60—Janiiary.ty meee cs ene qeciscsel: descr 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
IMG DYUArY> tenet rete ceases 1272 120.8 142.9 109.8 eZee 137°0 
Marchics en anak eee eee 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
DN Wal eae Seta Ge hme a ares Re oe Bares) 120.9 143.3 110.8 12325 ave 
Misys. cceterbe stots aurea canis cise 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 Ia 137.6 
Ai its) RA AAEM NEG in rormicilaes odo 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
SULLY n> resco Se ee Re ea atc ete 1ieo 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
UNUSUSU cotete tcc cae etre eth eee 127.9 DAG 144.0 110.3 123.1 UB od 
Septembert.n. nose eae 128.4 1230 144.2 110.5 12300 137.6 
Octobersaencee ene ee 129.4 125.8 144.3 111.2 123.5 137.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1960 


(1949 = 100) 





Total Other 
: House- | Commo- 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 


1959 | 1960 | 1960 person ate 
ervices 
(1)St, John’s, NAd..........0.. 114.9 | 116.1 | 114.8 | 108.5 | 115.2 | 109.5 | 111.7 | 129.0 
Heli ies, ets eer ae 126.3 | 126.7 | 127.1 | 116.5 | 134.9 | 121.1 | 129.6 | 139.9 
Saint John. we sa. Oe 128.3 | 129.0 | 129.2 | 122.4 | 139.3 | 119.7 | 124.2 | 142.8 
Montreal Naito eee ere 127.8 | 197.5 | 197.7 | 125.6 | 145.9-| 105.1. | 118.8 | — 188.4 
Ottirateen re ek Chuo 127.6 | 128.3 | 129.0 | 123.0 | 148.8 | 115.2 | 192.2 | 137.4 
Toronten eer oe me 129.4 | 130.3 | 130.7 | 122.8 | 153.2 | 113.2 | 193.4 | 139.9 
Winnipeg.........00.sssssseee- 123.9 |, 125.8} \126,2 | 222:2 || 418469 |aeliG-B ale | 120-84) 135k 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 124.2 124.8 125.6 124.1 124.9 124.0 125.5 129.1 
Edmonton-Calgary.........-.. 124.0 | 1243 | 125.1 | 120.0 | 125.5 | 120.3 | 127-1 | 133.0 
Vancouver! Si 02,005 cit 128.3 | 128.3 | 129.2 | 1247 | 137.9 | 115.5 | 192.6 | 136.4 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1)St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 
eae=»$? —0OOoooOooooo@S@@OoO0O0O0OoQoQoQooQooo eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





Lockouts Duration in Man Days 
peace Tes tee Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
on Weak Lockouts Involved Man-Days Wetiinated 


Working 'Time 


| OOO ——— {| | 





DODG pment reek MOURN Sree ats Bae ee OMEN. 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LODO series tote tableless arowisisasiacs hese c'ees 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
DD rete sec eate aaniihs MrPset's Goal heed aa OOF ware sine 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
NODS coahwaeteam chien Se). .ctak Slee. oleate 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
MOU ee ater te earth c Seinaiviavnnic Ba ols és 202 217 99,872 2,386, 680 0.19 
al05Ss Septem berar 3. ..Ux.ctizes .c.00l. bes 15 33 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
BIAS eee a ee ee ee 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 

8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 

13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 

*1960: 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.05 
14 25 3,994 50, 320 0.05 

19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.08 

15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 

21 38 7,152 74,900 0.07 

24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 

22 37 5, 067 37,770 0.04 

30 42 10,958 129, 180 0.12 

27 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 








*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 











SEPTEMBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Ww Strikes Ate, 
orkers Man- Ae cpen Workers an 

Industry rf sane Involved| Days Jurisdiction i, eee ie Involved | Days 
EOS FIND eee teers = gee ey ccd | acsiee sete lia eeoe ke Ses INewfounc len cl etree cre ote eect svessl lg ofa |cecians cecversy sue | Meme ee 
ens Ac PORA CASES Fal I Rene A eS oer Han (eetoeees Bene PrincerlidwarGgulsltands.cinces seen lca el eens ales 
Mining seeaac: cae 6 1,485 3, 260 Nova Scotia. MA Smctrence 6 1,494 2,710 
Manufacturing........... 23 4,740 85, 440 New: Bruns wickonea| as faerie. (aes eee ee eee ee 
Construction............ 11 cou 9,730 QUCDEC acc gear anss a: i ats 863 34, 660 
Transportation, etc...... 8 4,126 13,700 ONGarioneagcks coins sa! 26 2,922 33,790 
ubliGiitilitiess peers | Sere eco ell ete ee crehc: Pesclae seboee Manitoba uscesiecies ee: 3 826 17,340 
rirade sees cele a. 3 622 1,070  Saskatchewan...... : 1 48 1,010 
Services eece ae aen 1 157 1,410 Alberta......... ele etainie © 3 574 19,170 
SSS | British Columbia....... 1 90 1,890 
All industries....... 52 11,877 114,610 Hederal?s. 22 e.4. oan 5 4,060 13,040 
All jurisdictions..... 52 11,877 114,610 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


(Preliminary) 

















Industry Duration in Starting 
-— Warlers Man-Days Date : 
Employer Union e a — Major Issues 
— ermi- ~ 
Location volved oe ee d ae Result 
ate 
Minine— 
Coal ete.— + 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4535 520 520 520 | Sep. 6 |Datal rates for firsteday 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) worked~Company agreed 
Sep. 7  |to pay datal rates for first 
day worked. 
Qld Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4544 510 510 510 | Sep. 6 |Safety conditions~ Return 
Florence, N.S. (Ind.) Sep. 7 |of workers when assured 
that existing conditions 
were safe. 
Acadia Coal, Mine Workers J.oc. 8672 350 700 700 | Sep. 19 |Alleged short staff on 
Thorburn, N.S. (Ind.) Sep. 21 work assignment~ Return 
of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tron and Steel Products— : ; 
Canadian Timken, Steelworkers Loc. 4906 312 | 6,340 | 10,690 | Aug. 12 |Wages, working conditions, 
St. Thomas, Ont. (ABE-ClO/CLG) Sie | Se ie ee ere eaters rer fringe benefits~ 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3390 455 | 9,470 | 15,290 | Aug. 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Mount Dennis, Toronto, Ont. (ART CIO/GEG)@ Bee il | ae e0| ee er ee een | reeroe.escrer 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 2843 1,338 | 28,100 | 45,720 | Aug. 16 |Wages, fringe bencfits~ 
Lachine, Longue Pointe, Que. (AMT -CLO/CLG l= By i) ae ice eee ee amcor rctrece 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 5044 302 | 6,340 | 9,060 | Aug. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Calgary, Alta. (ABTECTO/CLG)\a am S20) (i Sanat eee) eee lire, eerecsey 
Manitoba Rolling Mills Steelworkers Loc. 5442 385 | 8,080 | 10,760 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Selkirk, Man. (ABRL-G10O/CEiC) ae Fol Oi Ga eee eee eererss vere 
Manitoba Bridge and Steelworkers Loc. 4087 238 | 5,000 | 6,290 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Engineering, (AE -C1OV CISC) ae | | Se | resent eeet fe 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 4095 203 | 4,260 | 5,350 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Winnipeg, Man. (APT Cl1OVC IC) see | 2 i al ae ee | | reece rer 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3345 115 | 2,420] 2,960] Aug. 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Edmonton, Alta. (ARE-CIOV CLG). 2) Oi ee eee ener tact tery. 
N. Slater, Steelworkers Loc. 3505 310 310 310 | Sep. 12 |Misunderstanding in the 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sep. 13 |interpretation of work con- 
tent~ Return of workers. 
Transportation Equipment— 
Lucas-Rotax, Machinists Loe. 1674 169 | 3,550 | 5,830 | Aug. 12 |Wages, improved health 
Toronto, Ont. (ABE CIO/CLG) = a | a eer ee plan~ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries— 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loc. 514 (AFL- 344 | 4,130 | 4,180] Sep. 15 |Wages~ 
S+. Laurent, Que. ECIO/CLE)S Sipe Sey ee eee) Maree. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Electrical Contractors’ I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 (AFL- 185 | 3,890 | 11,010 | July 22 |Wages~ 
Association, GIO/GLC). Baise ict) oy Ye ee eee 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Toronto Chapter of the Warm! Unorganized 275 | 3,030} 5,090 | Aug. 23 |Wages, hours~Return of 
Air Association, Sep. 16 |workers following signing 
Toronto, Ont. of agreements with a num- 
ber of firms. 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Transportation 
C.P. Merchandise Services, Railway Clerks, various 195 | 1,300] 3,790 | Aug. 17  |Union representation~Re- 
Vancouver, other points, B.C. _|locals (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sep. 12 |turn of some workers, re- 
ge placement of others. 
Smith Transport, Teamsters Loc. 938 (Ind.) 400 400 400 | Sep. 9 |Work assignment~ Return 
Toronto, Ont. Sep. 9 |of workers when company 
agreed to modify system. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, |I.L.A. Locs. 375; 1552; 2,900 | 10,250 | 10,250 | Sep. 23 |Conduct of foreman~Re- 
Montreal, Que. 1657;1845(AFL-CIO/CLC) Sep. 27. |turn of workers when 
mutual agreement reached. 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 550 550 550 | Sep. 29 |Wages, hours~ 


St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


(Preliminary) 


———— —  —————SSSsSsSsSsSS_e.ss“s“s“$—w—<‘a_=—$—qmIE0 EET 


eeery, Duration in 
ae f Man-Days 

Employer Union yokes ee ee 

Lacntion volved | Sept- | Accu- 


ember |mulated 








TRADE— 
Hight ready-mix concrete firms, |Teamsters Loc. 230 (Ind.) 600 600 600 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Leduc School Division, Alberta Teachers’ Associ- LOA eee 10 lee 1 AG 
Leduc, Alta. ation Loc. 63 (Ind.) 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Crossing of picket line~ 
Return of workers with 
gareement to regard the 
picket line in question as 
illegal. 


Cumulative sick leave~ 
Accumulation of sick leave, 
maximum 180 days at full 
pay; basis + of unused 
annual sick leave added 
each year from Sep. 1959. 


a 


| 
| 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 
TITLE Catalogue No. 

Le-Garpenter; 1957 beccsardetes ch eth. Eke eee L43-0157 
+0 *Bricklayers and (Stone-Masons, 195423) yee ee L43-0254 
Oyselasterer, 1954. Risse tances iaess- sees ce eee L43-0354 
A Painter, 19S 7 soe cise Bates s524 ot; eee eee eee L43-0457 
#5) Plumber, Pipe Fitterand Steam Fitters 195722 L43-0557 
6eSheet-Metal Worker. 1954) occa. eee ee L43-0654 
PAB lectrician MeL 9545 2 eee ee Piven t pine be) We: L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal),1958............ L43-0858 
«9. Printing: Trades)"195 7 a... ee L43-0957 
=10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 1960 £20. eee reer L43-1057 
11 Optometrist? 1958 b.qtee cccdi cn ate ee eee L43-1158 
*'T2 gSocial “Worker 1 957 tae, ot eevee ste ee ee L43-1257 
13 Lawyer,” 1958 wpccceerncctuts diets nsec a ee ee L43-1358 
714 Mining Occupations; Al95/ 25.2... ee L43-1457 
LS Foundry; Workers) 195.7 tee ee L43-1557 

*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 

TEVISE ) «dhcp ceencseabeeee et hs cheeea he ee eee ene L43-16 

17 ‘Forge Shop; Occupations, . 1959. 2.63 ee ee L43-1759 
18“ Toolvand: Die? Makers, 01959 204604). L43-1859 
POM Railway @ Careers oslo Sa, tees oe eee ee L43-1954 

*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 
(one booklet) 2G oa. eee L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954........ L43-3654 
#37 Draughtsman; 1955). 52) oe eee L43-3755 
38 Welder, 1955 ee ree tl ee ee L43-3855 
*39> Careers injHome Economics, 1956405.) eee L43-3956 

40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 
1956 Sch es ede iene te. Re eee eae L43-4056 
*41 Carcerssin onstruction, 1957. ese 2a. ee L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957 0.0.0.0... L43-4257 
“A 3Careers meMeteorology, 19585 9 L43-4358 
44:\Teacherensl 959: ix sigh ert Ae sas ee ee ie L43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959 .........0...0..0. L43-4559 
46 Office Occupations; 1960 425.2... eee L43-4660 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of the 
same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-25 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 

Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment Situation in the Fourth Quarter 


One of the main features of the employment situation in the fourth quarter 
was the continued expansion of the service industry. Between August and 
November, employment in the service industry rose 55,000 compared with 
an average rise of 45,000 during the previous five years. Staffing of new 
educational and health facilities accounted for a large part of this advance. 
Employment expansion in retail trade, which had been quite substantial earlier 
this year, was held down by the retarding influence of mild weather on sales of 
winter clothing. In other service-producing industries, employment either con- 
tracted or remained stable between the third and fourth quarter. 

The third to fourth quarter changes in employment in the goods-producing 
industries were mainly seasonal. Manufacturing employment normally drops 
fairly sharply between August and November as a result of layoffs in the canning 
industry; this year it declined by 59,000, which was about average. Forestry 
employment expanded seasonally and mining remained fairly stable. Construc- 
tion and agricultural activity did not decline as rapidly as usual owing to the fine 
weather prevailing in many areas during October and November. 

Motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts plants have been busier in recent 
months following stepped up production on the 1961 models. A strong first 
half of 1960 was followed by cutbacks in production and employment for 
retooling and model changeover during the third quarter. With the completion 
of the transition period in October, production of passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles showed a better than 50-per-cent rise from September. The January- 
October production figures were slightly higher than last year for both passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles. Employment has been rising in recent months, 
although it is still somewhat lower than a year ago. 


The iron and steel industry, which accounted for the heaviest losses in 
manufacturing employment earlier in the year, showed a further decline during 
the fourth quarter. Activity in primary steel products continued to slacken 
during the past few months while other parts of the iron and steel industry held 
fairly steady at the reduced levels of the third quarter. Employment was some- 
what firmer in the aircraft industry as a result of recent orders from the 
United States Government. 


Construction employment moved down in an irregular fashion from mid- 
1959 to mid-1960 as some losses were interspersed with partly offsetting 
advances. From August to November, when construction employment normally 
falls sharply (the average contraction in the past five years was 50,000), the 
decline this year was only 35,000. The unusually mild fall weather appears 
to have been the main reason for the smaller drop this season. Housing con- 
tinued to be a major source of weakness in the fourth quarter; although an 
upturn in housing starts occurred toward the end of the year, the volume of 
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work under construction in October was still lower than a year before. Non- 
residential construction was maintained at a fairly high level after showing some 
strengthening in the third quarter. Prospects in this sector of construction con- 
tinued to be fairly bright, particularly in engineering, where the value of 
contracts awarded has been running well ahead of last year. Contracts awarded 
in the first ten months of 1960 were more than one-fifth higher than last year 
in engineering and one-tenth higher in industrial construction. 


Employment Growth Over the Year 


Total employment in November, at 6,029,000, was up 99,000 over the 
year before. The sustained growth of most sectors of the service industry 
was responsible for the increase. Activity in trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate showed little change over the year but some slackening occurred in 
transportation. For the service-producing industries* as a whole, employment 
was 119,000 higher than last year. On the other hand, employment in the 
goods-producing industries during November was down from a year ago by 
20,000, with losses in manufacturing and construction; there was a small 
advance in agriculture. 

Some 1,644,000 women were em- 
ployed in November, 102,000 more than 
a year before; there were slightly fewer 
men employed than a year ago. As might 
be expected, the employment expansion 
in the service industries was more strik- 
ing among women than among men. On 
the other hand, the slowdown in activity 
in the goods-producing industries affected 
more men than women. 

The labour force growth accelerated 
during recent months, and by November 
it was 211,000 higher than a year before. 
Women accounted for more than half of 
the increase, much more than their share 
of the labour force. The rising number of 
married women in the labour force was 
particularly marked. Expansion of job 
opportunities, changing social attitudes 
and labour saving devices in the home 
have all played a part in the increased 
labour force participation of married 
women. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


Original data a= am = <= Seasonally adjusted 














Labour Force 






































Employed: 
Non-Farm 






5,500,000 





























*For purposes of employment analysis it is 
sometimes useful to have in one group all 
the industries that produce goods and in 
another group all the industries concerned with 
NoTE: The uppermost curve, representing supplying services. The former includes agricul- 
the labour force, on this chart in the ture and other primary industries, manufactur- 


November issue (p. 1098) was incorrectly ing and construction; the latter, etal ortation 
and other utilities, trade, finance, insurance, 


Plotted. It indicated a labour force of real estate and service (which includes re- 
6,599,000 in October. The figure was creation, community, government and other 
actually 6,499,000, as plotted above. services). 
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Trends in Manufacturing Industries 


Most of the employment losses over the year have been in construction 
and manufacturing, and in the latter, weaknesses have been centered in the 
durable goods industries. In September, the employment index for durables 
was 6.6 per cent lower than a year before while for non-durables it showed 
no change. The iron and steel products industries experienced the most marked 
employment decline; in agricultural implements it fell by about 29 per cent. 
Smaller, though still substantial employment reductions took place in heating 
and cooking appliances, iron castings and primary iron and steel. The curtail- 
ment of activity in agricultural implements can be attributed, in part, to a 
weakening in the export market. Export sales of agricultural implements in 
the first eight months of 1960 were down 27 per cent from the comparable 
period in 1959. The 8-per-cent employment decline in transportation equipment, 
shown in the table below, embraced shipbuilding, motor vehicles, aircraft and 
railway rolling stock. Some improvement appears to have taken place in the 
aircraft and automotive industries during October and November though 
not enough to bring employment up to last year’s level. 


Manufacturing Employment 
(Index: 1949=100) 
Sept. 1960 Sept. 1959 % Change 


1 is QUAY HN Geel ATA S MAYES. cwamene Gebieetity, malate pellets. Seatac Jie weyeetenedad. pales 111.5 LT >-3 —3.3 
De Peri) BIE Wn) (coe acepcevare RenennahO ncn cr a ON onEE Rea ANE ERE cena RE ae a TTS 111.8 —0.3 
WOodand  BEVETA gest. tlh. SIS, LEE coded cemeeaaes eee 129.8 126.6 +2.5 
Mobacco andylovacco Products #208....2eRersr.. 78.8 84.4 —6.6 
Rabberne eo: wateasl ell itera ia eu. irene 102.5 110.5 —7.2 
Peabo en ons. desieske repdcien. cate Be eI en cs 85.6 88.9 —3.7 
TRAE SE eer See eel Cae ee Tea Thea 80.0 —3.4 
(EN e yak rae | Soke ON RY De min ats iit NES <9: gee 92.3 95.8 —3.7 

OE Re) Coen socnasenty LD EE GRP ECE Ce ATES ERE CREE er Teer 1273 T2732 * 
Pree EM DNISHING Meet atte a ceecaeae eee RR cose 124.5 ets +1.0 
Products of Petroleum and Coal .................0..... 137.4 138.3 —0.7 
CONG iC alae, Mesa ed BAe Ree ee bb. 133.4 132.6 +0.6 
Miscellaneous ot: -6e 5, seinen estan eee Hehemad ie 133.1 132.0 +0.8 
Duta ble ces feea loners Ph ont cresy. Soa ett: re Be 119.4 —6.6 
AV OT te ccectin haa Raine ii ter cop on hapa rears on atten 105.7 111.6 —5,.3 
Irom AnCRSIGel Musee. tore. bey wi oe eee tas 102.6 1H eae —9.0 
LEANSPOLALION EAQUIDIICNE ice, pea oar catebeee- t-te 103.5 112.6 —8.1 

TS TES ET ee RES ae RE et By ene ce ee 130.4 130.5 . 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 2c... .c...-: 133.0 140.6 —5.4 
PS OUSITICTALLIC SNE INCL ALS ot ct is geet OOO Abs cance: 144.2 152.3 —5.3 





* Less than 0.5. 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


The slowdown in construction activity—traceable to a large extent to a 
drop in housebuilding—has had its counterpart in reduced employment levels 
in the building material industries. Wood products and non-metallic mineral 
products show identical year-to-year declines of 5.3 per cent. Reduced demands 
for concrete and brick accounted for much of the slackening in non-metallic 
mineral products. The easing in the demand for wood products had its origin 
in the domestic market. Exports of wood products have been maintained at 
a slightly higher level than last year. 
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Employment in the electrical apparatus and supplies industry was down 
by 5.4 per cent in September compared with a year before. The slower pace 
of activity in this industry can be attributed largely to fewer electric power 
developments. Employment in heavy electrical machinery fell sharply over 
the year while, with minor exceptions, the other parts of the industry held up 
fairly well. Non-ferrous metals was about the only hard-goods industry to 
maintain employment at last year’s level. Exports have shown more strength 
than last year, offsetting weaknesses in the domestic market. Conspicuously 
large gains have been apparent in sales of aluminum, nickel and copper. 

Employment trends in the non-durable goods industries have been mixed. 
Food and beverages, which account for roughly one fourth of total employment 
in the non-durable goods industries, made a September-to-September advance 
of 2.5 per cent, offsetting the larger percentage declines in tobacco products, 
rubber, leather, textiles and clothing. Employment levels were virtually un- 
changed over the year in paper products, miscellaneous manufacturing products 
and products of petroleum and coal. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased seasonally between the third and fourth quarter 
and continued to be substantially higher than last year. In November, an 
estimated 429,000 persons were unemployed, representing 6.6 per cent of the 
labour force. A year before, the figure was 317,000, representing 5.1 per cent 
of the labour force. 

Men accounted for about 80 per cent of the increase over the year. The 
largest year-to-year percentage increase was in the 14-19 year age group; 
as usual, the rate of unemployment was substantially higher among teenagers 
than in any other age group. Four fifths of the unemployed in November were 
over 19 years old, and in these older age groups the increase over the year 
was more or less uniform. 


Long-term unemployment has been more prevalent than in 1959. In 
November, some 116,000 job seekers had been seeking work for four months 
or more. A year before, 63,000 of a smaller total had been seeking work for 
this length of time. 


About 42 per cent of the persons unemployed in November were heads 
of families; 48 per cent were sons, daughters or other relatives living in family 
units; and 10 per cent were unattached persons. Of 294,000 family units with 
one or more persons unemployed, 59 per cent also had at least one person 
in the family working. In the remaining 
120,000 families, no one was employed. 


Regional unemployment rates in No- 
vember were highest in the Pacific and 
lowest in the Prairie Provinces. Unem- 
ployment in Ontario was below the 
national rate; in the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions it was higher than the national 
rate. 





AVERAGE HOURS WORKE 

















1956 =: 1957 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1960 








SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 
ST. JOHN’S 


Vancouver-New 


METROPOLITAN AREAS | witipson” 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 





t— 


<< 





CORNWALL 
JOLIETTE 


<—_ 
<— 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


CAMPBELLTON<-— 
OKANAGAN 
VALLEY <— 
PRINCE, GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME <— 
Si: SIEPHEN <.— 
VICTORIAVILLE<— 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 














MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 
Ottawa-Hull 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Calgary 
EDMONTON 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
Toronto 


WINNIPEG <— 


Sudbury 





Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Farnham-Granby 
FT. WILLIAM- 
PT. ARTHUR 
Guelph 
Kingston 
KITCHENER 
Lac St. Jean 
London 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 


oo 


Se 








Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
<— Regina 

eras 


Barrie 
CHARLOTTETOWN <— 
Chatham 
LETHBRIDGE 
PRINCE ALBERT 
RED DEER 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 
SASKATOON 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
YORKTON 


Bathurst 
BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver Island 
Chilliwack 
CRANBROOK 
DAUPHIN 
DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
EDMUNDSTON 


Fredericton 


GASPE. 
GODERICH 
GRAND FALLS 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE- 

STE. THERESE 
Lindsay 
MEDICINE HAT 
MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
ST. HYACINTHE 4 
St. Jean TILLSONBURG 
ST. THOMAS -<—| Yarmouth 


<— 


Drumheller 
<—] Kitimat 
Listowel 
Stratford 
Swift Current 








Group 2 Concluded 


Sault Ste. Marie 
SIMCOE 

Sorel 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL-NELSON 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
WALKERTON 
WEYBURN 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK- 


te RMEMT aha 





a 


—-)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 983, September issue. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
3 eT a The decline in employment in the 
ees Heeb eg cay Woo Atlantic region from the third to the 


fourth quarter was less than seasonal. 
Increased activity in pulpwood logging 
was the main source of employment 
strengthening, although certain parts of 
| manufacturing improved also. Logging 
Py eet eee Employed | employment reached the highest level in 

; ; several years, bolstered in part by the 
rebuilding of pulpwood inventories. The 
| | revival in steel production was one of 
Employed: | the sources of strength in manufacturing. 


Non-Farm 


5.008 | Except in the wire and nail mill, which 
has been hampered by market conditions 
ae ot, | for several years, the Sydney steel mills 

rr on : Jan. ; n. B 


were operating at better than 90 per cent 
of capacity during November. The ship- 
7 , - — building industry, which was a source of 
Benne het expansion cana the summer and early fall, released some 500 
workers during November. Activity in aircraft manufacturing was well sustained 
during the fourth quarter but the railway rolling stock industry showed little 
improvement from the low level of the third quarter. 

The construction industry has shown less buoyancy in recent months than 
earlier in the year, mainly reflecting an easing in highway and street construction. 
Other types of non-residential construction were maintained at slightly higher 
levels than last year. Housebuilding activity continued at a reduced rate, although 
prospects improved toward the end of the year after an upturn in housing starts. 

Activity in the coal mining industry showed no appreciable change between 
the third and fourth quarter. This industry has been experiencing periodic 
cutbacks in production since the summer of 1958. 


Employment in November was 18,000 higher than a year earlier, all of 
which was accounted for by increased female employment. Much of the over-all 
employment advance was in the service industry; there were smaller gains in 
forestry and manufacturing. An increase of 31,000 over the year brought the 
November labour force estimate to 583,000. 


Unemployment increased more than seasonally between the third and 
fourth quarter, reaching a considerably higher level than last year. In November 
some 53,000 or 9.1 per cent of the labour force were unemployed; in November 
1959, the estimate of 40,000 was 7.2 per cent. The increase in unemployment 
was fairly well distributed throughout the region. The labour market classifica- 
tion at the end of November was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 18 (17); in balance, 0 (3). 


Labour Force 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Group 1. Employment was maintained at a somewhat 
higher level than last year until the middle of the third quarter but more recently 
it has been running below the 1959 level. The construction industry was mainly 
responsible for the year-to-year employment decline, although manufacturing 
employment has been somewhat lower also. 


Halifax (metropolitan): Group 2. Employment continued at a slightly higher 
level than last year. Advances occurred in manufacturing and trade but partly 
offsetting employment declines have taken place in construction and trans- 
portation. 


QUEBEC 
After a moderate growth in the first : 
half of the year, employment in the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
Quebec region dropped off sharply about JULY 1958 TO DATE 
midway in the third quarter, and con- : 7 
tinued to decline in the following months | . BIBT 
at a higher rate than it did the year before. | so0.00 Se a re 
In November, total employment in the | 170 


region, at 1,664,000, was about the same 























as the year-earlier level. Women con- | 1,750,000 —— Employed 
° : ’ , === = 

stituted 26.1 per cent of total employ- ba iene 

ment, fractionally higher than last year, | "°""55..000 








The greater-than-usual decline in | Tee Gy 
employment was the result of opposing 
movements in non-agricultural industries. Saas te 
Total manufacturing employment, season- | Non-Farm 
ally adjusted, began to decline in June, 
and by September had dropped 3.4 per 
cent; indications are that this trend con- 
tinued in the fourth quarter. Within manufacturing industries, capital goods 
and consumer durable goods were most severely affected, although most non- 
durables also experienced various degrees of employment decline. One con- 
spicuous exception among the durable goods industries was the aircraft and 
parts industry, where employment remained at a high level throughout the year. 
Reduced activity in the capital goods industries was in part a reflection of 
the decline in investment and in part was the indirect effect of the strike at 
the Dominion Bridge plant at Lachine, which lasted from the middle of August 
to the end of October and involved about 1,500 workers. 

Employment developments in the non-manufacturing industries (except 
construction) in the third and fourth quarters, and indeed throughout the year, 
were, on the whole, favourable. During most of the year, total construction 
employment lagged behind that of the two previous years. In the first half of 
the year a drop in residential construction was mainly responsible for this 
decline. In the third and fourth quarters, however, the curtailment in industrial 
construction became increasingly evident. In October, a sharp upturn in housing 
starts resulted in an improvement in construction employment. 
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In the primary industries, increased demand for iron ore and other mineral 
products in the export markets was reflected in a rise in employment in mining 
in the first nine months of the year. Forestry employment, however, showed 
little change over last year, in spite of considerably increased exports of wood 
and its products and of paper. 

Employment in the region derived its main support from the service- 
producing industries, particularly from trade and service, where employment 
was consistently higher than last year. As the service-producing industries 
together account for more than 35 per cent of total employment in the region, 
this employment growth offset declines in other industries. 

Unemployment was higher than last year throughout most of this year. 
As a proportion of the labour force, unemployment in November was 7.9 per 
cent, compared with 5.7 per cent in November 1959. In the first 11 months 
it averaged 6.4 per cent, compared with 5.5 per cent in 1959. Most labour 
market areas were affected by the increase in unemployment, although there 
were only a few reclassifications. At the end of November, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial Surplus, woe(hle 
in moderate surplus, 21 (21); in balance, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan): Group 2. A considerable drop in total employment 
from last year, mainly due to decreased activity in manufacturing, resulted in 
a reclassification of this area from balance to a moderate surplus category. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan): Group 2. The decline in employment over the 
year was only moderate. Both total manufacturing and construction held up 
well, but there was a sharp drop in employment in the production of transpor- 
tation equipment. 


ONTARIO 
Employment in Ontario decreased 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO ° 
JUL YASEETOLTE seasonally from the third to the fourth 


quarter. Farm workers accounted for a 
large part of the 3.5-per-cent decrease in 
employment as most farming operations 


Labour Force 























ated Sree were completed during the third quarter. 
2,250,000 i | The smaller-than-usual decline of employ- 
| ment in non-agriculture activities was a 

“H300,000 Tp Employed Seth 8 reflection of mixed developments. One 





important factor was that fine weather 
extended well into December, which 
enabled most construction workers to 
remain at work relatively late in the 
season. 

After a small dip in the third quarter, 
She 3 employment in manufacturing increased 


ae Ue ’ ‘g | to early summer levels. The automobile 
and parts plants, after having shut down 
in the summer for retooling and model changeover, began the recall of workers 


in September and continued to do so for most of the remainder of the year, 
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Employment in the canning and tobacco processing plants reached their seasonal 
peaks during the fourth quarter. 

Over the fourth quarter, as has been the case all year, there was a steady 
rise in the number employed in the service-producing industries. Normal employ- 
ment patterns prevailed in forestry, mining and the trade industries. 

In November the labour force was 2,384,000 and employment an estimated 
2,257,000, up 76,000 and 53,000 respectively from a year earlier. Women 
accounted for all of the net year-to-year gain; male employment was down 
slightly. 

The increase in the number of both men and women employed in the 
service industry was substantial. There was, however, no increase in total male 
employment over the year, mainly because of somewhat lower levels of residen- 
tial construction; persistent declines in manufacturing of electrical apparatus 
and supplies, iron and steel products and textiles; and, despite higher output 
than last year, the employment of fewer workers in the automotive and asso- 
ciated industries. 

A seasonal increase in unemployment brought the November estimate to 
127,000, higher by 23,000 than a year earlier. This estimate represented 5.3 
per cent of the labour force, little changed from the August estimate of 5.1 per 
cent but up from 4.5 per cent in November, 1959. The November classification 
of the 34 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (2); in moderate surplus, 28 (20); 
in balance, 4 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. The number registered for employment at 
the local NES offices increased over the quarter and remained above last year’s 
total. Over the quarter and over the year weaknesses in rubber, textile, and 
iron and steel plants have persisted while the service, trade and finance groups 
continued to grow. Prolonged favourable weather allowed an extension of 
construction activity well into December. 


Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. A record year for shipping was reported 
but industrial employment showed signs of weakening in the fourth quarter. 
One of the main factors was reduced domestic demand for steel products, which 
has affected employment in both primary iron and steel plants. Construction, 
which was doing well in the third quarter, began to fall sharply in October and 
unemployment in the construction trades neared pre-summer levels. 


Windsor (metropolitan): Group 1. Most but not all of the workers laid off in 
the third quarter during model changeover in the automobile plants have been 
recalled. Food and beverage processing plants reached high levels at the 
beginning of the fourth quarter whereas employment in the trade industry 
declined. 


Kitchener (major industrial): Group 2. Employment increased over the quarter 
but was lower than the last quarter of 1959. Quarterly improvements occurred 
in food and beverage plants and electrical apparatus plants. Over the year, 
most serious employment decreases were among construction crews and workers 
in electrical goods plants. There was a labour surplus in most construction 
trades and among women in most occupational groups. 
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PRAIRIE 


<—— Employment reached a_ seasonal 
atin paeay ata dls high of 1,136,000 in August and moved 
down to 1,052,000 in November. The 
November figure was 23,000 higher than 
a year earlier. All of the year-to-year gain 
was in non-agricultural industries; male 
workers accounted for 8,000 of the 
| increase. The number on farms, 261,000, 
Employed | was slightly down from a year earlier. 
| The labour force totalled 1,101,000 in 
November, 37,000 more than in the same 
ae | month of 1959. 
Non-Farm | In the early part of the fourth quar- 
| ter extremely favourable weather made 
possible a relatively high level of after- 
harvest work on farms. Shipment was 
begun of the wheat crop, which was 
appreciably better than in 1959 and about 
equal to the average for the previous 10 years. The construction industry was 
also aided by the mild weather, in sharp contrast to the storms a year earlier. 
The good weather this year persisted until the last week of November, when 
a drop in temperature and heavy snowfalls disrupted outdoor work. 

In the construction industry, employment declined seasonally from the 
third to the fourth quarter. The total number employed also remained lower 
than a year earlier except in Saskatchewan, which recorded a 5-per-cent 
year-to-year increase early in the fourth quarter in spite of a decline of about 
24 per cent in houses under construction. In the other two provinces, house- 
building was down 47 per cent in Alberta and total construction exhibited a 
loss of about 10 per cent, and in Manitoba housebuilding was down 31 per cent 
and total construction about 4 per cent from a year earlier. The chief sustaining 
influences in the construction industry in the past year were four hydro projects 
and a heavy schedule of gas and oil gathering and distribution pipeline projects. 
The year’s roadbuilding program was completed early in the fourth quarter, 
resulting in a number of layoffs. 

The number working in manufacturing was reduced, chiefly in enterprises 
associated with construction such as sash and door makers, cement and 
concrete plants, and sand and gravel processors. In the needle trades between- 
season layoffs occurred as some orders for winter clothes were completed 
and the switchover to spring lines began. In the iron and steel industry, where 
employment was down from a year earlier, pipe plants were taking on men 
to begin production for next year’s heavy program of pipeline construction. 

Loggers were released when softness of logging roads somewhat hindered 
forestry operations and demand for forestry products weakened. In transporta- 
tion, railways laid off some maintenance crews and employment in road 
transportation also declined. 

Unemployment increased about as much as usual between the third and 
fourth quarters, and the November estimate of 49,000 represented 4.5 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 2.8 per cent a month earlier and 
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3.3 per cent in November 1959. The November classification of labour market 
areas was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
0 (2); in moderate surplus, 13 (9); in balance, 6 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan): Group 2. As a result of extremely 
heavy declines in housebuilding and weakness in a number of manufacturing 
plants, employment levels were lower than a year earlier. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 2. Employment went down 
as iron ore shipments ceased in November and some layoffs occurred in 
forestry. 


PACIFIC 


The seasonal decline in employment . ss 
was about normal in the Pacific region | aa oy aegeereta a ae fcleie 
from the third to the fourth quarter, and | 
total employment, which totalled 526,000 | as Spa gp 
in November, showed a gain of 2,000 | BE aed hee 
from the same month last year. In non- | 
agricultural industries, however, employ- 
ment remained below the year-earlier | 
level as it has been since the first quar- | ,., s75,000 -—— Employed —— 
ter, and male employment was down 
2,000 from November 1959. The Novem- 
ber labour force totalled 583,000, above | Laem 
the year-earlier figure by 22,000. Neckar 

Snowfalls in November curtailed 
logging operations in some _ districts, 
especially at higher altitudes. Other cut- 
backs resulted from market conditions 
for lumber, shingles and plywood. Some — : 
mills were shut down and others reverted from two-shift Bpeniion to a single 
shift. Demand continued steady in pulp and paper, and operations continued 
at high levels. 

The construction industry was aided by mild weather but a 39-per-cent 
year-to-year drop in the number of houses under construction at the end of 
October was instrumental in cutting total employment in the industry well 
below year-earlier levels. Men were laid off in the fourth quarter as roadbuilding 
programs were completed and as activity on other projects went down season- 
ally. Preparations for laying pipe on the large gas project in the southeast 
corner of British Columbia got under way in the fourth quarter. 

The number at work in manufacturing was reduced from the third to the 
fourth quarter as a consequence of layoffs in shipyards, in industries supplying 
construction projects, and in food processing. Canning of fruit, vegetables 
and fish were completed in a number of plants. 

The mining industry continued steady with little change in employment 
levels. Gains were registered in natural gas and crude oil production in the 
northern part of the province, where 15 drill rigs were in operation in the 
later part of November. 
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Herring fishing got under way for the first time this year when market 
conditions improved, allowing a large number of fishermen to return to work. 
Other fishing continued to lag behind last year’s levels, however, and whaling 
was not resumed; whalers have not operated so far this year. From January 
to the end of October the value of fish caught was 21 per cent lower than in 
the same period last year; the weight of fish landed was 51 per cent lower. 

Some pickup was noted in retail trade in the fourth quarter after a 2.8-per- 
cent decline from year-earlier totals in the first three quarters. This decline was 
accompanied by a 3-per-cent drop in employment in September from the same 
month in 1959. This drop in retail trade was virtually offset by an increase in 
wholesale trade employment, however, so that the total year-to-year loss in 
trade was only fractional. 

The increase in unemployment from the third to the fourth quarter was 
about equal to the change in previous years, but the total remained well above 
that a year earlier. Unemployment in November amounted to 57,000, which 
represented 9.8 per cent of the labour force, up from 7.7 per cent the month 
before and 6.6 per cent a year earlier. The 12 labour market areas were classified 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in 
moderate surplus, 8 (9); in balance, 1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan): Group 1. Layoffs in wood prod- 
ucts manufacturing other than pulp and paper, which held at strong levels, and 
in construction brought employment levels down seasonally in the fourth 
quarter. Settlement of a 20-day grain handlers’ strike late in November allowed 
the outward movement of grain to begin again. 

Victoria (major industrial): Group 2. Layoffs in shipyards along with other 
seasonal cutbacks increased unemployment in the third quarter. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


060_8—Mea03aeas=—=~$=@oaamaaa9a9a9na9@Ma90Dnmaa”$»9S9amamaX9SS 








Labour Surplus Ce ae 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
November | November | November | November | November |] November 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
MODCONOMUAN «cence oe oe seas, orc eek cat 3 1 8 7 1 4 
Major dndustrialn.adc.cs ¢c.e a claceeten 2 2 23 19 1 5 
BUAJON A STICUIGULAL, « ccess aces coh acne ue. —_ — 10 10 4 4 
BUINOL nc acho anes via tere ee 6 4 47 40 5 14 
SD Ota fre fe sa rae tte ac oes 11 7 88 76 11 27 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 15, 1960) 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)... (in thousands). .| Nov. 12 6,458 — 0.6 + 3.4 
Lash acco s Rep aa ee aaa (in thousands). .| Nov. 12 6,029 — 1.7 + 1.7 
PARTICUIDUION TS. ere eee ets (in thousands). .| Nov. 12 649 — 6.6 + 1.9 
Non-agriculture..........:. (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 5,380 — 1.0 + 1.6 
AIC OT MOLE sare Syhs.de Ha masse (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 4,924 — 1.3 + 2.1 
Atswork so.NOUTS OF Mores wis) 0 2. 18.36 Nov. 12 N.A INGA. N.A. 
At work: léss:than 25 ours ss, <slye. acuar vs Nov. 12 N.A N.A. N.A. 
immnmoved buenot at WOLk. 20... . ha ose Nov. 12 N.A N.A. NA. 
Wnemnloved ees. i7.4).4- (in thousands). .} Nov. 12 429 +16.6 +35.3 
LENS 18 6 Cae Re cer diaem are eg ee (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 53 +15.2 +32.5 
(a UTEN SYS Sie Tie ate ee team (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 143 +13.5 +41.6 
OBUATIO cee Mew Mean ode (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 127 + 5.8 +22.1 
LN Ea we, OOO ewe | (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 49 +58.1 +40.0 
Reise erate eer s as ty tee (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 57 +26.7 +54.1 
Without work and seeking work (in thousands)| Nov. 12 401 +15.6 +35.5 
On temporary layoff up to 
BUMIAVE: seer ress ote (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 28 +33.3 +33.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... September 123.0 — 0.1 — 2.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100.).....| September 11125 — 0.2 — 3.3 
PSII EALIOUA EE St erceie a <6 Ser des co toareas Pave « Ist 9 mos. 83, 843 — — 1.8 
Destined to the labour force..............8. Ist 9 mos. 44,322 — + 0.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
et casa lOCK OUTS) 18m .8 fice 4e ths +h oka s sinohgy oie November 58 + 3.6 +222.2 
INOSORWOIKErS INVOlVEUs cs adeee as es suse vib ve ros November 5,491 —39.2 + 25.0 
POOratION I Man- GA Va ics ve wablic he es oteue baton wh November 53, 180 —41.5 — 11.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).| September $76.57 + 0.8 + 3.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................-- September $1.77 + 0.6 + 2.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... September 40.8 + 0.7 — 1.0 
Average weekly-wages (mfg.)..........ceseeeee- September $72.34 + 1.2 + 1.7 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).............. November 129.6 + 0.2 + 1.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
CL OLO Rae LOOM eset ek saltas ele ng o WAS te od September 133.9 + 0.5 + 0.6 
PL OLA ED OULAMCOING a) ba, ovi4 a ora ~ see inlen $000,000} September 1, 603 + 1.8 + 3.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average, 1949 = 100) 5 aie ex aye vieicreieisienere is « October 172.4 + 1.5 — 2.3 
ply EW ob na Ceres Ae Se eee mn ma ae a Oe, ae October 155.7 + 2.4 — 2.3 
(ser lost ee Cr ee ee ce... See October 146.9 + 2.5 — 7.6 
RCCTEG WET goo) COE RRS Ne i, eRe RN AE 5 October 163.3 + 2.3 + 4.1 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The direct participation of the Prime Minister and members of the 
Cabinet in the negotiations between the railways and the non-operating unions 
highlighted industrial relations activity in Canada during November. As the 
month drew to a close and the strike deadline of December 3 approached, 
the Prime Minister held direct talks with the railway presidents and the unions’ 
chief negotiator in an attempt to bring about agreement between the parties. 
Meanwhile the companies, in preparation for a possible strike, placed an 
embargo on shipments of livestock and perishables and laid off a number of 
shop workers. When it became evident that an agreement would not be achieved, 
legislation to maintain railway operations was placed before Parliament, and 
the Railway Operation Continuation Act became law on the eve of the 
strike deadline. Under the terms of the Act, the 111,000 non-operating em- 
ployees are to remain at work under the terms of their existing collective 
agreements until May 15, unless the parties reach an agreement beforehand. 

During November, the National Union of Public Employees ended ten 
months of negotiations on behalf of more than 5,000 civic workers by signing 
new collective agreements with the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
City of Toronto, Scarborough Township and North York Township. The settle- 
ments averted a possible strike, as it had appeared earlier that post-conciliation 
bargaining between the parties might not end in agreement. The negotiations 
were complicated by split decisions in the reports of three of the four separate 
conciliation boards connected with the dispute. The conciliation board in 
the dispute between the union and Scarborough Township was the only one 
that rendered a majority report; in all three of the disputes between the union 
and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, the City of Toronto and North 
York Township, each member of the three-man conciliation boards released 
a separate report. The Scarborough Township Council accepted the majority 
recommendations of the board of conciliation dealing with its dispute but the 
union rejected them and the union members voted to join the other locals 
in strike action. The legality of a work stoppage at this time was questioned 
on the grounds that a split decision did not constitute a report under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Amendment Act of 1960. The provincial Minister of Labour 
called on the board members to reconvene, with instructions that either a 
solution be developed or a majority report produced. North York Jed the way 
out of the impasse by signing a two-year agreement with the union that estab- 
lished a pattern for most of the remaining settlements. Scarborough signed a 
few days later. This settlement was limited to one year, retroactive to January 
1, 1960, leaving the 1961 agreement yet to be negotiated. The final agreement 
to be signed provided the employees of Metro and the City of Toronto with 
a total increase of 16 cents an hour over a two-year term. 

In addition to the “Collective Bargaining Scene” that normally accom- 
panies this Review, the “Bargaining Calendar” below lists the major agreements 
(exclusive of those in the construction industry) that are due to expire during 
1961, according to the month in which they terminate. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, Galt, Ont................... Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Bo Ls Ma MOOUDANY SWAG ccs 9h « 5. hep ROY SILTY Bas ols ee eadhele Os es 5 hs Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.I.L. (Ammunition Div.), Brownsburg, Que...................4.. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
CEP RerAtlantic s&s iCentral recionsh....2 machees-ccs+ ss sneece sc. Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que.................... CLC-chartered local 
Dupuis reres, Montreal; Que. fic. ene k nde sinatig esses tase conse ees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire & RubberwelamiltonsOntasen aonenoccccetee nee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SET ASTOR U MOD Bate tei lafauell coe PE csern spol s diy wah pb os ve oie 4 0 iss « 3518 Public Service Empl. (CLC) onde wkrs.) 
Ucar Ota ua) CPG. oh Taare hs Ce OE Vana 316 oh virhauie ous taicisin ook evs sees Public Service Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont........................ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Have rHeing. weamingtons On tee dt ucwitde ieee se ohana scn sce ees Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Assoc. de Marchands Détaillants (Produits Alimentaires), Quebec, 
Non 3 Mega th fos che BEL gee ae et | eee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
BeAmOUPClarksonyOn bathe Soe si. spat cee vis ccpath ewes cae ecers Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IBeatbye Dros e Lereus mont me eee We tt SRE atc te ee cee he cis Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cah ee lL rairie Come aACliiCM@ellOnses semen. cere inne traces able cone Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont...................005 Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont....................05. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Moirselimitedm@llaliiaxweNe Omer tk. cectiniae ooo ate eet eee et Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
INorthermenlectric Montreal m@ue- cae aaacdts dares oes ce ace Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Northern Electrio, Montreal, Que..... 0.0.00. sees enceee ener ewan Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers) 
INoginern electric; Montreal UC... atcg copes neri oe che eietelee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern! Mlectrics Belleville; Ont...) ocean ees caccnsnenecsnnes Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Que. Northshore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que.................000008- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sinvers Mantiacturing, ot. deals QUO. 792.2 4e0 es oss selsicslese e's clei >< Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
VT COUN.CI: OLY es © ree lrere ote acini Pale clei o's dials sardhlens oti ns Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners’ Bd., B.C.................0000008 B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
MARCH 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont................00005 Teamsters (Ind.) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), Quebec, Que.... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
‘Atomiceinercy of ©ans, Chalk River, Ontos .ce000ses oes eds ace Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Autondenlers (various), Vancouver, Bi@s.canc o: sect sess le ceils oe Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GCEBICMcOmpany=~WwiGe aver eee hee eae cine hace ats Disa nsec Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) ak 
Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que..................- Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
@dnaWestine houses iHamtony Onts.- hace ccc scence ooo aeea UE. (ind:)* : 
GaNSRe ey Atlanticness Central srecions.a.7 asi oes ee tie oe lo ert Pocomowe Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
(Gol ol ky Jeeghialeycs IRE Ou ioug:\ 9 Wie ertes oe 4am 8.00 6a sacdeaadad ademas Pepe yes) Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont....................00005 CLC-chartered local 
CEE ROPE rairiote PACtiCrePlOUS wre cin ee ccemer ernie meitelswiae es Trainmen (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que...................0+s0ss00: Machinists (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
MomintonuG lassWallacebure, Ona. gens eicni is reels el etslale cle oe Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PuPontion@anse Ming stones Onbsse terse oer crete ootelelete clctitstete ae Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que.................+ee208% Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que................20eees08- Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HaireyeAvia tions ASterieeassage, Ne Sc eee ce eel siee es oscars Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Elammermill>Paners Matanes Quesdyss acces ca oe ae siete el eteletctele ers Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eollincor: Minessimmains: Onterenearrectrrmar cere cenit. Sees ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Walter Ma Lowney, Montreal) @Quelss.cersc-. 6+. - tamer 2 >= = Bakery Wkrs. (CLC). 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide................ L.B.E.W. (AF L-CIO/CLC) ; 
IProvince Omoaskatchewantemnnect side ical teats © ode rae os ives equines Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
RAG aA aVictorsontreal-i@ue: cacti tee eran ele ean sits (cisuahnher« I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man................... Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Silverwood! DartriesteLoronto, One... hatoceeccie ss sasnci ae wclet oo Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ALK Coe Womocinerptelsaeoagauay as stgo see taeetic aoe condone aceccan Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
\Wiacarig yer Orin a bhoasbbeavodene oeeee cane cane Ocoucemone i Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
APRIL 
Anglo-Cdnmeaper norest villas Que-seaee eric ps cundae ss 4445 Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-C.dneeapern Quebec, 1@ ue-ere. sie otiicisle Ae ieiee oe -esiie ns Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
niece Lee eS eE nap & > 
; LVeETDOOI WING Os: er eee an tener eol ssa skdctens Paper Makers ! , Pulp aper 
Bowater’s Mersey Paper, Liverpoo Pp Mill Where. ( ART. cI 0 GLO)’& others 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que...........-...eseesee eens Moulders (AFL- 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & uence Se Diavasdne rane or ease be CTO NT G10/CLC) Pate bare 
i 2BE Re Orlin nee See O00 cOcd OOO aper Make ~ ; s 
A i Catena NE ra a PMU Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Operating 
Engineers (AFL/CIO) 
C.N.R., Atlantic & Deni! TOPIONSHANY. « Mata soo beatae aese. pooomellye Fusions flac’ 
C.N.R., Prairie & Pacific regions. .,........0000e sees ees ee eeesees ocomotive Engi ; 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que..............:eeseceeeeeeees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. eae 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que...............00+seeeeeeeeeeee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. podem tion ( ) 
Dunlop Canada, Moronboy Ontsre.m sete seie cra trier) a= Deeb eie)-ree yee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CI fou 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ontins 02. wc cere cor ee niece ese nscens Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ ) 2 
Fisheries Assoc., B.C...........0 60s e cece ences cn cecercrenaeees Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (cannery w rs.) 
HisheriestAssoce,, oc sear dte sted ht) tereroeitetata ie Pet <p reform) ovo, o,018 ahelsyei United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 
Fisheries es Cs Gi alae, AORN. annttchncMirastqaidy ances ante United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Great Lakes Paper, Hort William: Ontids mivewe es gai solar efor de Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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1ith ,C ll SOntunes aoe lente acmense cna ete Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Paper 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwa n Makers (AFL-CIO/CLO) 
Hudson Bay Mining, Flin) Pony Mamnctern\, ceyenatetrsecitel<eieleisareisieisi= oi CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
Mil Se AL CIOTCLC) 
Kelloge Company, uondon, Ontiescetieomesecieceies strcita pr ikiiele ses illers ( ~! : 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont..........6.2..--ec0++--> niin ARECIO/CL jae f Be Mill 
ave: , TeaaiO ntiasamartn veseae aeeieatcieus Genre wisi ian sae p aper Mi rs. ~ , Paper 
pe hbetahccumears ese be Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
bee Whee (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonaldiTobaecomMontreali@tliemenccusccssceti es cee ce cic ove sie Tobacco rs. ( 4 
Marathon Corps or Cans, MaratnongOlbaccccccensessece a2 5. tee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, eoripany Eins Me eiee tetra cee er clas an ae pees be, eae Sorc) eels 
Ontario P FT HOTOL Ce One ee ter cle taroris aitale rete avis «6 ereieieseavois aper Makers ~ , Pulp aper 
S itigl so a 1 Mil, Wks, (APE-CIO/CLC)'& others 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que.............2 ssecceeeeees Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation 
Provincial Paper, aSaaNs ss Ai AA er RN rs RM EUR BoA ne ee & wore ARLE CICLO I ELine = 
- Northshore P , Bai CIC srercccehie ee caatsimendas sutene= aper Makers - , Pulp aper 
Que. Northshore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que u Hi Whis, (AFE-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Companyanueasde Ontesnaaaccec sm sec cleicielaie tected ferclalalstoiareas achinists 
s Falls & Kimberley-Clark, K: kasinge.Ontemecncen sett. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
ahem ata Were lane a Arias Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
St. Lawrence Corns nedsocks Ontos tusncrcmsteciccic + cette e sieltee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Sty Dawrence CorpmilnreenL Versa UC sees acct ee eae wicleltata tiers Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MAY 
Abitibi Papers troquois tial s-\@nton aiater cieteieisieieisiec siecle ee ies oreo Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Papers calltotelarienOmta semi cee cme cele celtics cere Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld.................0000- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bowater seNid. lapersCormereObrook, uN fl damascene. ceemmenion ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
CAN. Re Atlantic da Centralirectonss4as.c. cece ee ene: +e ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CEN; Rese rairietcaciicmerdOnsym esac cefeeriaeceirceieee oe cecrnere Trainmen ee (baggagemen, brake- 
men, etc. 
GAN Re brairietombactic Teo1ons: pect cctte etcetera Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (conductors) 
CrP Re Atlanticrgs Centralirestonsss aes eee eee eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CEP v.54 vlantierds Centralsrerions wate son.ccceiseee eerie ae een re Toounenive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CP R.Y Prairie 6c Pacitieresionseee sa... nite ities sien eco tcee loco’ Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont................06- Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Dire wiv. )pekaichenersOnt-ae eas see cece ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnscons,. Paper, Wonnacona, Quer. sergeant ee eee eee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
HH. Be lddy. Hull Queswrn te)... custen coe cet nce cee ne etn Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs.( AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Fraser Companies, Edmundston, Newcastte & Atholville, N.B.... Pulp & Paper Mill Wrks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Goodrich Canada. Katehenen,  Ontes--seerisdes eee eee oe Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator or Canada. london, Onteen scar eee cee taeeecee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norton’ Company. C binpawan Ontwr wieccmemene ie cece oe Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RCA Victor, Montreal s@uewes. oe ance pees ce ee ee ccs eee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Rubin Bros. & Fashion-Craft, Victoriaville, Que...............-..- Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Power Corp, province-wide see conden cen er ene ae Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell (Oil sMontreal tQues Mee eee hee oe eee eee nee Empl. Council (Ind.) 
lamper Limited miLachinew@ue. ecuicesercceeee p er ee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Won composing rooms, orontonOnt.. eee eee ee en Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel Products, westerniprovincesen....20cs+.e0e+cscccl se enede uk Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C...........0..ccccccccccee Empl. Union (Ind.) 
JUNE 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que........... Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que........... Services Federation (C NTU) (male) 
Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C............2ecec000; Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds Canada? Comwall, Ont. wosas css oe aen's sss saeco ex ieee soe Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge: Vanepuvere beet oma coir eae Cae ee is Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forest Industrial Relations, bs Cecoastre mean ot cect eee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont.............ceeceeeeeees Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car carriers), Ont............. Teamsters (Ind. 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que.. PAPE FERRE Oc er = ee OP Steelworkers (A FL-CIO/CLC 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Ft. Francis & Kenora, Ont...............0.. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
peott Clothing ALongucm|, Ques & Weer me ie. ca Empl. Assoc. (Ind. 
Vancouver General lospitals VancGover tC. <.coass: sistas o's oss ws Public Empl. (CLC 
Various pulp «paper mills ys. e ee, , Pee Sete” ulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JULY 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa; Onti erste Sree ts fave eietde. a: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Paliovon Mane, OWEN. Mtns. cu ac asda ees none od Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Hngines;Malton One s C198 8 fer. das ak Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric, company-wide s aime: Mee eee vo be che ovece severe I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement,9N. Bs Ques Ont MannwiAlltae ean tea oon. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper bes: Mscourmins *@de..eeetet ck eee eter err ee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont...........cccccccecceccce U.E. (Ind.) 
Dosco (Wabano. Mines), Bellisland @iNifldmee se so onion icone Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge}: Walkerville, Ontir ein ciwcved sve lseidecess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que...........0.ccecccecccvcccece Mine Wkrs. (Ind. 
Donahue Bros., GlArémion TP Quer. ie eS A cette ern weres Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Companies, Caband Queer cries cee ace cilah puivte vieerrea'e Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind. 
Hamilton Cotton & Subsids., Hamilton, Dundas & Trenton, Ont.. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Montreal Transp. Commission, Que...........scecccecccccececccecs ailway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
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Polymer Gorporattonwoarnis + Ontsn senders stens otctcls «lel esere.s viee'els 6s Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., Sask. & B.C....... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre, Que...........ecseeecesesececevecreeses Carpenters (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (pena Works) HamiltonPOnt.-asmeccdaot see bits « eels «.sisbis Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ontercsccc<sicucices + ecccc cess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
StelcomM ontreal- Qe... csacae actinic elocee ae aieie sictsloieie7s|es/e(e elvicieieys 916 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
AUGUST 
Atlantic scan Lernentess mbar Olney Nalsecmenitetie na ssieiers eieltelelcfere ee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
FAuitoniaitculectrie) Drockvaillan@Onbassemmee ce cttiate cls cis siersicl cia cis's 5 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que............+-+- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont...............0eeeeees Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dispillers Corps, Ville Wasallen@ Werrccwrecsteieeo1telelatelsle¢ialeiele cletel eta fave Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que...........eeeeeeseeeeee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPontiotGanada, Maitland Ontynmertesis sy) sicteicles ole <1 ostalelat eins Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Misheries AssOCe mia. ©. -seey ae aetitete caer clots oinielsi Biol a alols o\sieereie-e cine Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
IRN ERISd PA SSOGE Loe Cun teeite one aeyee thin cele scicais welclalsyaccserste:e olsis 6.0 sies'« United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assoc., Okanagan Valley, B.C.............+.+- CLC-chartered local 
SEPTEMBER 
Motor Cranssind. Relations; Buren. Ontreiacii crs ss icicisieleis’s <1) elalore Teamsters (Ind.) 
Province Of CAS katGhe wan usm er menace tects r aiiecis ci cleis os bi s eislersinrni Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Provancialebransnorun@ lose seers sietictereciers si eiciets M3 cya ius ie1s)a1e! sists sie Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Smith@iransporby Overs: seer ceicleleisietselesietrre ciate eles 2. shells sisje'sialsials Teamsters (Ind.) 
TO WiDOATLO WEES ASSOC Is © ateerts teteiotiewts a'clss/ieieis ole sieeia(e)eis ele’siereie Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Mowhoat Ownerss ASSOCe men Ge ae me cicismeatel ies eisieiem ie sics viclereieclete'= Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Trucking Assoc. of Que., province-Wide..........sceeceeeceeceseees Teamsters (Ind.) 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Man.............0scccseceressscsees Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OCTOBER 
Alta. Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.) company-wide.............. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Odnwsteelsoundriess Montreal, Quessensceeeecis sicroletsisiels 6 2 clclel «= Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
CWrane laniiteq se MOntresl,, Guess scutes st dele clelsial shes ¢ cisiersigie = © cle ccoinia es Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & others, Ont.,...........+++ Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mibontiot Ganadaw oiawinigane QUucrssesecs ce sies «sclss «inleleie ele oelele1 «le Cellulose Wkrs. Assoc. (Ind.) 
HI SNETIGSEASSO Geet ae Cone ene ectee c otelar ats eters telere cle ie sisle:siviels\a) slereterelsra United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Bry-Cadbury;, Montreal 7, Ques. 5. 28. tiie iiat-oe ase vie - tomas ens ce cece Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, 
Scarporoug macs elvonGd one Oivenens titer serene leis ele stcielelaiele «! s\e)*ie)e\eleie Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norbert lectrics (horontos Onbarmeeme ayers scitnlevs ofels\ereieis)s\eiese\eie <0(e1 Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide............eecee reece eee en eees Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver & New West- 
Tabb |ReIe, IBHOU AG ANton so unger ico db odo Oo4no gOpononcoonoogac Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que...........sseeeeeeeeeeeeees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
NOVEMBER 
Bells Malentone sQuesc Ontscceccemenets cies selete seleretete «lglelels ieie-i</els)o\s Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Beli Melephoney OnteScrQuencer ceciemctetetels stotele eleleietalelel-rs1 #112) s¥e)ela/0101er>101s Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
BelliMelephone, Ques cs Ontee ce accetiscers +> sleitie ol sye1s's tis lo'e'= s1e/ o> s0 Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
BellhPelephone, Ontacs Qierecse cs cece cee sc cise ores seis ss ele esse Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que............eeeeeeseeceees Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont........0:seecesecereeeeeeeeace Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont...........0.seeeeeeeeeeeceeeee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C........... sce ee eee eee e ere eeee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Mannesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............0eeeeeeeeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DECEMBER 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que..........-+++esseeeeees Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Electric, province-wide. ... 2... 2.6... sscsceccsascocecscrresoees Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont............+sseseeeeeees Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser Valley, IBiCe eacteee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna & Ashcroft, B.C.... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GanadiansMarconi, Montreal Queers. omits sle1ejeleiesieoisielsielale «= osicie'eie a Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont,.........-.+eesseeeeeeeees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que.........seeseeeeeeeeeeecens Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask............ceeceeceeeeeere cerns Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ford Motor, Windsor, Oakville & North York, Ont...........+.+5- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assoc., Winnipeg, Man...........--+escreeeescereens Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont.............eseeeeeseeeees Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que...........seeeesesceeseees Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que............sseeeeseeereees Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Carriers’ Assoc., eastern Canada.............--seeee eee e eres Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Woodstock, Ontetac cc Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. general freight), Ont... ‘Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Labour Rel.Council, B.C..........--seeeeeereeeceeee Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que.........-.sseeeeeeeeseers Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assoc., St. Johns, Nfld...........-.eeeeee rene eee Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
North York Township, Ont.........secseceecceeeeseeeeeeeteeeeees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Ottawa City Ont. sd cicatitstoswienandle soa tcae se ofa cle 0 bese gisin ies Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont..........-.:eeeee cece eee eeeeee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, ONG reberile os eisrersrsis Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont.........-..seseeeeeeeeeeeceees I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask.........-.-+s+eseeeeeeeneee Public Empl. (CLC) o 
Rio Algom Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont.........sseseseesereecencrceres Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/C C) 
Scarborough Township, Ont..........-+sseeeececesreeeersreeceeres Public Empl. (CLC) d 
Sorel Industries, Sorel, Que........-.eeececeeecscesesecesecseereres Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Ont........ceseeeeeeeceeeesecereeers Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask..........ssceseseeeeeeerecees Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont........0.ssseecececereercerececeres Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During December 1960, January and February 1961 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires), OQtiebecs Ouet) ae 2 HiRes cc cinco Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
BAO Clarkson Onlin en ae ee eee me Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (refinery wkrs.) 
Béatty bros.,. Persus, Ontos seateaeee to ., Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant wkrs.) 
Calgary’ Powet,(Galeary Alta, 40.1.6. .4 oe. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. ...........ccccccc000- Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
CPR. Auiantic “Central reeions esac ere ce Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
C.PARSe Prairies ( PaciiGetepiousee ss te. ote Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Davie, Shipbuilding, Sorel, Que.s..-cassccceg-c0s--0cleee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Gale Davie &.Sons, Uavzons Ouiecrenwelacc.2: Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dupuis Freres, (Montreali? Quem seater ences ces. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halitax Citys) Mua ae enna terest ee eee ome ae Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Hamilton: City, Ont. 0c cae eee Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton City, vOntyn tue tee: BES oes Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
H-J> Heinz, *Veaminston, Ont ees nee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marmes industries ASOLEl es OUC. gare ce cette ns oe Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mcintyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

Miramichi: Ports 3 eee ee ee cdc Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Mois: Limited, HalifaxcN:S.o..0.,)c::.angn eee Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. ......000.......00...: Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern: Electricy;Montreal, (Que... .cnie8..+--2.---- Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers) 
Northern Electric; Montreal, Que. ...:2.....0taet.a Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern “Electric)§ Montreal Ques ey accu: Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
st. Lawrence, Seaway "Authority .02...06- ee | Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
singer: Mis, Sts Jeat, Oue esate, See Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘VancowversCity,1B:Ge ais nee seen! Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part II|—Negotiations in Progress During November 


Bargaining 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont: .............. Bee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............00.0.... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 
Quebec Oucwien pte. 1.4 3a eae pete Leather Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Calvary City, Alta, s..3 1c. ete eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Calgary City, Alta) st6 7. Bee ues Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Canadair, ‘St.,laurents: Ques ne eee nea Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC. company-wider. see | Oe ke Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough, & 
Gueto ny Ont) wen ee) ota! UV.E. (ind.) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. o.........ccecccceces. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. oo... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
‘Three. Rivers; Quen. oe eo enne Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
; i Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R., company-wide ic. “ee, be an en Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Crown Zellerbach, Richmond, B.C. .............0000000.... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. v000.260.0.000.0... Mine Wkrs. (Ind. 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. oo...-.eccecceccccceceeeee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.) St. Jerome, Que. ..... CLC-chartered local 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden} Paper wD pyden MO. en sey ta eet Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton*City Altar. secs oo meee oe I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Edmonton \Gity.Altal ot2.20 ii. Weide teva... Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl. 
Edmonton Grin fA LE pee ere eae ayer ee Public Empl. (CLC) ae ee 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 0.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. 0... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. .... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort Willian, : 


TPE, MEE ROU. cop hclth tye heel ee eka ks Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lever Bros., Loronto, sOntamuesone)-aeriae- 2b. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, company- 

WiGGR eae he Otte ed Bre. cacamrt ciin.. LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... 1L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Ques 20s. cee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery, Montteals Oueiar. - sie «:. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

MVLomttod AC ILy, OU Cs ac.- toes ae isaieeronyaa argc: CNTU chartered local (office wkrs.) 
VI Ore Thy uN Cae Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IUGR trC Al oily OC mete ke ei sttenccecn eigenen Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton, Alta. .............. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .........0.0.0.00. U.E. (Ind.) 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 
Moose claws Saskray.)... £2041)... tnt .. Mies Buble Seta Empl. (CLC) & CLC-chartered 
oca 
uebeonGity, Ques t..5. .cee orig oR. --2 Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside wkrs.) 
Bock. Ci, Lobacco,,Quebec, Ou e xc. tise cateasyt Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S. ........ I.L.A. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. ... I.L.A. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. PLACE) 
Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont. <........000.....05.. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WS Fivse bailey ed Gi ba pals Oe ie oh ore a Oe ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
BATE CONIVEL EC L1G ss tc ete She sac caices Mivons uated gee dean Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Grandi Mere, CQUES Aiant Dee... tn .. Bek United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wir pee City, VLA cee ce ne tess tase costs cet eee Ane Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 
AluminumnGo,,. Shawinigan.) Que: .....0..:..-.-cec2-.20-- Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Fraser iv alley, B.@. tes. o0- tev Re Sees panes eee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ............c00+ Hotel Se (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ................ Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden,’ Ont. ............-.:e0sesceceeeesees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
THOU EL INS) We Pe Nr RS Se, eT .. Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR) Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KVP. Company, Espanola, Ont. ...crnicesme Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Gorps:PortsArthurj.Ont. ot..2.ce.-x Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RowntreerGo.,,.orontoy Onl. Giikk... gat, ..ctee-oneee-- Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St.. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ...0..5...cs8. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
Le ee ABE tir tee. et epee: ene Mees hot are e Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 


Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
B.C. 


Gielen [0'ate 6s \n(e\clule|p.0 a 0(c01e 5,510 0 oe 0.00.sic'es eA0 6.0 cle bee eie\e's ote civiceis sr cicisesiccesesiessiee 


Various unions 


Conciliation Board 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Aluminum Co., Arvida, Que. .......0.cccssegeeeeeeeees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. .....0..00..c00) Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...........-..:+ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Canadian Car, Ft. William, Ont. ..,........:cn Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location Union 


Fraser Cos.,Edmundston, (Ni B2}..te68. coe Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
kasing & Longlac.Ontis. 21) one. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
T.C.A. company-wide Gece. eee, sare Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 

C.B.G.,. company-wide. .c...e oe ee ee ee TOD Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLE 

CIN.R. (G.P. Rewotiter railways ert ee... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ........0....00.00.. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 

Quebec’ City. Que. eho Fcee cee 8k gaa & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 

wkrs. 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during November) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During November 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate). 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 8,000 empl.—increases ranging from $1.50 to $3 per wk. eff. Nov. 27, 1960; 
top-rated clerical empl. increased from $76.25 to $79.25 per wk. 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—TRAFFIC EMPL. (IND.) (TRAFFIC DEPT.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 10,000 empl.—increases in the starting rates ranged from $1 to $5 per wk. depending 
on locality; increases in top rates ranged from $1 to $2 per wk. depending on locality; all 
increases to become eff. Dec. 4, 1960; new top rate for telephone operators in Montreal and 
Toronto to be $63 per wk. 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EmpL. (IND.) (PLANT DEPT.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 10,000 empl.—increases in Montreal and Toronto ranged from $3 to $3.75 per wk.; 
in other localities the increases ranged from $2.25 to $3.25 per wk.; all increases to become eft. 
Nov. 27, 1960. 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EmpL. (IND.) (EQUIP. SALESMEN): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increases for top-rated empl. ranged from $16 to $20 per mo., 
depending upon group, to become eff. Nov. 24, 1960. 

CoN. Kopak, Mount DENNIS, OnT.—CHEMICAL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 850 empl.—increases ranging from 7¢ to 11¢ an hr. for male empl.; increases ranging 
from 6¢ to 8¢ an hr. for female empl.; wage reopener clause eff. Oct. 6, 1961; improved shift 
premium of 5¢ an hr. for 12 to 8 shift. 


CoaL OPERATORS’ ASSOC., WESTERN CANADA—MINE WRERS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,600 emp!.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. July 3, 1960; an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 3, 1961. 

DRUMHELLER CoAL OPERATORS’ Assoc., SOUTHERN ALTA.—MINE WKRS. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 3, 1960; an additional 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. July 3, 1961. 


GREAT WESTERN GARMENT, EDMONTON, ALTA.—UNITED GARMENT WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 580 empl.—24%-increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960. 


MANITOBA ROLLING MILL, SELKIRK, MAN.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 650 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. on date of signing; $¢-an-hr. increase in the 
increment between job classifications eff. 18 mos. after date of signing; eff. during second yr. of 
agreement 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); 
increases in the welfare plan benefits. 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC, TORONTO, ONT.—COMMUNICATIONS WERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increases ranging from 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. depending on classifica- 
tion. 

THOMPSON Propucts, St. CATHARINES, ONT.—EmpPL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—é6¢-an-hr. increase for all empl. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase for 
unskilled wkrs. and 7¢ for skilled wkrs. eff. Nov. 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 
(formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 

Toronto City, ONT.—PusLic EmpL. (CLC) (ouTSIDE wxrs.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,800 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. 
April 1, 1961; improved shift differentials; city will pay 50% of the comprehensive medical plan if 
75% of the empl. will sign up for the plan. 

TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA, ONT.—PuBLic Emp. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 
1, 1961; improved shift differentials; city will pay 50% of comprehensive medical plan (PSI Blue 
plan) providing 75% of empl. sign up for the plan. 

TOWNSHIP OF SCARBOROUGH, ONT.—PuBLIC EmMpL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement terminating Dec. 
31, 1960 covering 500 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; an additional 
3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 1, 1960; PSI Blue plan with the employers and the employees 
sharing equally the costs (formerly PSI Brown plan was in force); reclassification of certain 
empl. to be negotiated. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





115,600 Workers Over 45 Years 
Placed by NES in 12 Months 


In the 12 months ended September 30, 
the National Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, placed 
115,611 workers who were 45 years of age 
or over. This was 12.3 per cent of the total 
of 938,735 placements in all age groups. 

The figures confirm the steady swing 
toward recognition by Canadian employers 
of the value of workers in the over-45 age 
group, the NES says. 

Reports from the 200 NES offices across 
Canada show that the hiring policies of 262 
firms employing 51,296 workers—firms that 
previously had put the accent on youth 
when hiring new employees—have been 
revised significantly during the past year to 
open the door to older workers. 


Employment Up in Most Nations, 
Joblessness Too in Canada, U.S. 


A general continuation of the uptrend 
in employment that was evident throughout 
the world in 1959 is indicated in a com- 
parison by the International Labour Organi- 
zation of the most recent data for 32 coun- 
tries—generally April or May 1960—with 
figures for the corresponding month of 1959. 

Of the 21 countries, including Canada, that 
submit statistics on non-agricultural employ- 
ment to the ILO, all but one reported higher 
totals than in 1959. Total non-agricultural 
employment remained unchanged in El 
Salvador. 

In all countries except Belgium, the pre- 
recession 1957 level was exceeded in 1960. 

The long-term decline in agricultural 
employment continues in most of the 21 
countries. Total employment, however, has 
expanded since 1959. 

Most of the countries, however, have a 
much greater labour supply than can be 
fully employed. The increase in the num- 
bers employed may simply mean more 
underemployment, the ILO points out, with 
the available work being spread over greater 
numbers of workers. 

The basic problem is that rates of 
economic growth in most cases are not 
keeping pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, the ILO says. It should also be noted 


that many countries have recorded sub- 
stantial increases in production without 
corresponding increases in manufacturing 
employment. 

A survey of recent data for 41 countries 
showed that unemployment worsened be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 in 13 countries: 
Canada, the United States and 11 economic- 
ally less developed countries. 

Consumer prices have generally increased, 
but at a modest pace, during the past year. 
This was an important factor leading to 
further gains in workers’ real earnings, as 
hourly cash earnings generally increased 
over the period. 

Workers’ incomes were further enhanced 
by increases in average hours worked per 
week in most of the reporting countries. 
Man-days lost through industrial disputes 
were at a high level. 





CBC Citizens’ Forum Presenting 
Three Programs on Employment 


Three programs concerning employment 
in Canada will be presented on “Citizens’ 
Forum” over the CBC’s television and radio 
networks in late January and early Feb- 
ruary. 

“Citizens’ Forum” is a joint project of the 
CBC and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. On radio it is heard on 
the Trans-Canada Network every Thursday 
night at 8.30 local time (10 p.m. in New- 
foundland). On television it is seen on 
Sunday afternoons at 4.30 in most regions. 


The first of these programs, “Employ- 
ment in the Maritimes,” dealing with the 
question of how far the recommendations 
of the Gordon Report have been imple- 
mented, will be given on television on 
January 22, and on radio on January 26. 


The second program, entitled “Retraining 
for Employment,” which attempts to answer 
the question of how much retraining is 
going on and whether a large-scale retrain- 
ing scheme would relieve unemployment, 
will be on television on January 29 and on 
radio on February 2. 

The third program, “Employment through 
Immigration,” deals with the effect on em- 
ployment of the arrival of new immigrants. 
The dates are February 5 for television and 
February 9 for radio. 
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White-Collar Workers Increase 
Faster than Total Work Force 


The number of white-collar workers em- 
ployed in the United States steel industry 
has increased by about 185 per cent during 
the past 25 years; the total work force in 
the industry, by about 21 per cent, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

During the 25-year period, the number of 
salaried workers in the steel industry has 
risen from 40,000 in 1935 to 114,000 last 
year. More than 22 per cent of the entire 
work force in the industry was salaried 
workers in 1959, compared with less than 
10 per cent 25 years before. 

A similar trend was noted in a survey 
of technological change and skilled man- 
power in the Canadian automobile and 
parts industries by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the Department of Labour 
(LG gNoV...0, 0115). 


Ontario Throne Speech Discloses 
Plans to Stimulate Employment 


The Ontario Government will seek to 
provide more jobs this winter by stimulating 
secondary industry and starting more public 
works projects. This was forecast in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the second session of the 26th Legislature 
on November 22. 

A record road-building program that will 
cost more than $261,000,000 will be under- 
taken by the Highways Department. Other 
projects mentioned included schools for 
deaf and retarded children, hospitals, admin- 
istrative offices and departmental works, 
reform institutions, training schools, flood 
control and water conservation, waterworks 
and sewage disposal projects. 

The Government plans to enlarge the 
Economics Department to the end _ that 
special studies may be made to try to reduce 
the imbalance in the province’s commodity 
trade and tourist travel. The methods used 
by other countries in promoting secondary 
industry will also be examined. 

The Planning and Development Depart- 
ment will be reorganized to foster more 
collaboration with departments of the 
federal Government with the object of 
stimulating business, increasing production, 
and extending trade. The reorganization will 
include the setting up of a products research 
division to complement the Government’s 
present commercial and industrial develop- 
ment activities. The main function of the 
new division will be to stimulate production 
and employment in existing manufacturing 
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industries, and to increase the processing of 
raw materials in the province. 

Formation of a market development 
branch, whose function will be to seek 
additional outlets for Ontario farm prod- 
ucts, is under way within the Department 
of Agriculture. 

New plans are being made for the pro- 
vision and financing of public low-rental 
housing and for urban development. 

The Department of Labour’s apprentice- 
ship courses are to be expanded. 

The Government plans to provide scholar- 
ships, bursaries, and funds from which loans 
can be made to students. The problem of 
financing the cost of the province’s univer- 
sities, made acute by increasing enrolments, 
will be studied. 

As part of a large-scale scheme of rehab- 
ilitation and improvement of existing reform 
institutions, a new one will be built at Elliot 
Lake, and new training schools for boys 
and girls will be undertaken. 





U.S.Non-Ops Gain 5-Cent Increase, 
Better Health, Vacation Benefits 


Members of 11 non-operating rail unions 
in the United States will receive major 
health, insurance and vacation improve- 
ments, and a S-cent-an-hour pay increase 
under a nation-wide agreement that settled 
a dispute that extended over 15 months. 


Terms of the agreement followed closely 
the recommendations made by a Presidential 
emergency board. 


Among benefits gained by the unions in 
the new agreement was a $4,000 group life 
insurance policy for each active employee, 
the costs to be borne entirely by manage- 
ment. 


Other fringe benefit gains were: improved 
hospital, medical and surgical benefits for 
dependents; two weeks vacation after three 
years of service instead of after five years; 
freezing into basic pay rates of the 17 cents 
accumulated cost-of-living increase under 
the escalator clause—now to be eliminated. 





B.C. Minister of Education 
Given Labour Portfolio Too 


The portfolio of Labour in the British 
Columbia Government was recently taken 
over by Hon. Leslie Peterson, in addition 
to the post of Minister of Education that 
he held previously. Mr. Peterson took office 
as Minister of Labour on November 28. 

The new minister succeeds Hon. Lyle 
Wicks, who was defeated in the last provin- 
cial election. 


U.S. Agreement Permits Company 
To Contract Work to Outsiders 


A new collective agreement between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Transport 
Workers Union and System Federation No. 
152, Railway Employees Department (AFL- 
CIO) recognizes the company’s right to 
contract work to outsiders under certain 
conditions. 

The railroad agreed that “it would not 
contract out work of rebuilding or upgrad- 
ing locomotive units or equipment parts 
where existing facilities were adequate and 
there was a sufficient number of qualified 
employees available to do the work, except 
that the railroad could contract out such 
work where it could be done by outsiders 
at lower cost than the railroad could do 
ieitseliiG 

The agreement provides a formula to 
determine what would be considered “lower 
cost;” the formula varies depending on the 
size of the contract. For example, a con- 
tract valued at $1,000,000 could be given 
to an outside contractor if the cost of doing 
the work in the railroad’s own shops would 
amount to more than $29,500 above the 
contractor’s bid. 





Code of Organizing Practices 
Adopted by CLC Executive 


A code of organizing practices, designed 
to regulate the behaviour toward each other 
of affiliated unions that are trying to 
organize the same group of workers, was 
adopted unanimously at the October meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The code forbids the rival 
unions to make public attacks on each other 
that are calculated to injure the reputations 
of the individual unions concerned or of 
the trade union movement in general. 


The code says: “Public attacks by one 
affiliate upon another result in adverse pub- 
licity which causes grave injury to organized 
labour. More serious is the fact that juris- 
dictional disputes, boycotts, and the result- 
ing unfavourable publicity give rise to regu- 
latory legislation.” 

Where two or more affiliates are seeking 
to organize the same workers, the code 
provides, each affiliate shall conduct its 
organizing campaign in such a manner as 
to increase those workers’ respect for the 
trade union movement. 

Affiliates are forbidden to issue state- 
ments that: 

—Impugn or attack the motives or char- 
acter of any competing affiliate, its officers 
or subordinate units. 


—aAllege or imply that any other affiliate 
is guilty of undemocratic practices, corrup- 
tion, or any other improper conduct. 

_—Attack the international, national, pro- 
vincial, regional, craft or industrial status 
of another affiliate. (Such attacks are con- 
sidered by the Congress to be attacks on 
its own constitutional policy, which recog- 
nizes all these types of unions, the code 
says.) 

—Criticize the benefits received from, or 
the dues and initiation fees paid to another 
affiliate. 

The code prohibits the organizing and 
conducting of boycotts against products or 
services produced under a bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining relationship of another 
affiliate. 

The code provides that a complaint of 
any violation of its conditions shall be sent 
by an aggrieved affiliate to the ranking 
official of the other affiliate involved, with 
a request that the spirit and intent of the 
code be observed. If this complaint is not 
effective, the matter may be carried to the 
Congress itself. 

If the Congress is unable to settle the 
dispute it is to be referred to the Executive 
Council, which is required to report its 
decision to the parties, and to “take such 
action as it deems advisable and appropriate 
to enforce compliance.” 

The CLC Executive Council at its October 
meeting also approved a statement on em- 
ployment that formed the basis of the Con- 
gress submission to the Prime Minister’s 
employment conference later that month 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1108). 

It also adopted a policy statement, and 
appointed a national committee on health 
and safety, of which the chairman will be 
Joseph Morris, a Pacific Regional Vice- 
President of the CLC. 





Quebec Steelworker Locals Form 


Union’s Third Canadian District 


Canadian locals of the United Steel- 
workers of America, at present distributed 
between two districts, will in future be 
divided among three. Some 60 locals in 
Quebec, now in District 5 along with Mari- 
time locals, will be grouped in the new 
district, leaving District 5 with only the 
Maritime locals. 

Of the 82,000 Canadian members of the 
union, about 60,000 are in District 6 (On- 
tario to the West Coast), about 8,000 in 
District 5 (Maritimes), and about 14,000 
in the new Quebec district. 

A director for the new district will be 
nominated by the Quebec members in the 
spring of 1961. 
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CNTU Suggests Labour Courts, 


Quebec’s Premier Agrees 


Quebec Premier Jean Lesage has approved 
a suggestion made by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions requesting the estab- 
lishment of labour courts in order to lighten 
the work of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board. The CNTU’s suggestion was in- 
cluded in a memorandum submitted to the 
provincial Cabinet in mid-November. 

“We are in agreement with this sugges- 
tion,” the Premier said, “and we shall act 
with dispatch.” 

The memorandum stressed the fact that 
the agenda for the sittings of the Labour 
Realtions Board is usually overburdened 
with disputes of a legal nature, such as con- 
flicts arising out of dismissals for union 
activity. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. René 
Hamel, also promised to see that the work 
of the QLRB would be speeded up. 

The Premier stated that he was in agree- 
ment with the CNTU memorandum in refer- 
ence to the principle of equal wages for 
equal work, and declared he was opposed 
to Sunday work, “except when absolutely 
necessary.” 

The memorandum was read by the Secre- 
tary General of the Confederation, Jean 
Marchand. The President, Roger Mathieu, 
introduced the delegation to the Cabinet. 

The chief recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were that: 

—The provincial Government make sev- 
eral changes in labour relations legislation 
in order to insure, among other things, 
“prompt reconsideration of cases of dis- 
missal for union activity.” 

—Company unions be declared illegal. 

—The CNTU have one additional repre- 
sentative on the QLRB. 

—The procedures of the QLRB be 
simplified and that an administrator be 
appointed to study the administrative and 
non-contentious problems. 

—The Government reorganize the Mini- 
mum Wage Board and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board so that they represent more 
fully the views of employers and employees. 


John McLeod of Bricklayers, 
ITU’s Bob Ford Die in November 


Two veterans of the Canadian labour 
movement died during November. 

John McLeod, for 40 years Vice-President 
in Canada of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, a_ trade 
union officer for 52 years, and a trade 
union member for 56 years, died on Novem- 
ber 12 at the age of 78 years. 
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R. Fred (Bob) Ford, President of the 
Ottawa and District Labour Council and 
of the Ottawa Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, died November 24 at the age of 69 
years. He failed to recover from a heart 
attack suffered while en route to the On- 
tario Federation of Labour convention. 

Mr. McLeod, who retired in May this 
year, was honoured by a testimonial dinner 
earlier this year (L.G., July, p. 664). He 
joined the Stonemasons’ Union in Scotland 
his birthplace, in 1903. The next year he 
came to Canada and became a member of 
the Bricklayers. 

In 1908 he was elected Recording Secre- 
tary of Local 26, Toronto, and two years 
later became business agent of the local. Mr. 
McLeod was for several years President of 
the Ontario Provincial Conference of the 
Bricklayers, until in 1918 he was appointed 
special deputy of the international presi- 
dent. Two years later he was elected vice- 
president by acclamation. 

Throughout the Second World War he 
served as a member of the National Joint 
Conference Board, a tripartite board set up 
to advise the federal Minister of Labour. 

In 1949 he was an adviser to the Govern- 
ment Delegates to the Second Session of 
the ILO Building, Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, held in Rome. 

Mr. Ford was for 50 years an active 
member of the International Typographical 
Union. He became President of the Ottawa 
Typographical Union in 1946. At the time 
of his death he was an executive member 
of the Ottawa local. 

Mr. Ford was a member of the Board 
of Referees in Ottawa of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Credit Unions Continue Expansion, 


Membership Exceeds Two Million 


Credit unions in Canada continued to 
expand throughout 1959, it is reported in 
Credit Unions in Canada, 1959, an annual 
publication of the Economics Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Membership increased 7 per cent during 
thé’ year to .2;347,317,, ory fa5 per scenn 
of the country’s population. 

The trend was toward the occupational 
type of credit union, which formed 34 
per cent of the total in 1959 compared with 
16 per cent in 1949. 

Savings, which include shares and de- 
posits, increased 13 per cent to $1,056 
million. Average assets per member totalled 
$492. 

Assets were up by $145 million to $1,009 
million. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


November 17—The Speech from the 
Throne (p. 2) proposed that Parliament 
enact, among others, legislation to: 

—Allow continuing maintenance of a 
well-trained and  well-armed Canadian 
defence force, adequate to meet Canada’s 
defence obligations; 

—Approve measures designed to increase 
immediate employment opportunities and 
also measures that will constitute a large 
further instalment in the long-range pro- 
gram of national development; 

—Approve another and larger program 
of assistance to municipalities for winter 
works projects; 

—Approve extension of the federal grants 
for hospital construction for a further five- 
year period after the expiration of the 
present period in March 1963; 

—Approve amendments to the National 
Housing Act that will improve the terms 
of mortgage lending; 

—Authorize the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, in partnership with 
provincial authorities, to undertake the pur- 
chase, improvement and rental of existing 
housing in specified areas of urban re- 
development, just as such partnerships now 
build and rent new housing units; 

—Authorize Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation to make loans to universities 
for students’ residences on terms similar to 
those of loans made for limited dividend 
housing projects; 

—Allow Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make long-term loans to 
local authorities for approved projects for 
sewage disposal and treatment, up to two 
thirds of the costs of such projects, on 
terms similar to those of loans for limited 
dividend housing projects. “As a_ special 
incentive for prompt action on this urgent 
problem, Parliament will be asked to author- 
ize the Crown to write off one quarter of 
the amount of any such loan expended on 
work done before April 1963.” 

—Establish a productivity council, its 
membership to include Canadians from the 
fields of industry and commerce, organized 
labour, agriculture and other primary pro- 
duction, as well as qualified individuals 
chosen from the public at large and from 
the scientific agencies of government; 

—Authorize federal Government guar- 
antees for bank loans to small businesses 
to finance additions and improvements to 
their business premises and equipment; 


—Allow extension of the assistance given 
to provincial governments for vocational 
training, both in the school system and in 
the training and retraining of those who 
have already become workers; 

—Approve grants of 75 per cent of the 
amounts expended up to March 31, 1963 
in building approved technical schools or 
training institutions; 

—Approve amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act that will safeguard 
the basic purpose of the Act, to strengthen 
the Fund and to correct abuses that have 
developed in practice; 

—Enable the Government to join with 
provincial authorities and local groups 
throughout Canada in comprehensive pro- 
grams of rural rehabilitation and develop- 
ment; 

—Approve a number of major projects 
of national development—the development 
of water power on the Columbia River, 
several projects of railway development 
opening up Canada’s frontier, a floodway 
to protect the city of Winnipeg and nearby 
communities, works to conserve and control 
the waters of the upper Thames River in 
Southwestern Ontario; 

—Encourage greater participation by 
Canadians in the ownership and control of 
industry and resources in Canada; 

—Require the disclosure of information 
by business and labour organizations in 
Canada controlled from outside Canada; 

—Amend the Pensions Act to include sub- 
stantial increases in the pensions payable 
to veterans or their dependents; 

—Revise the Civil Service Act and the 
Immigration Act. 

—Amend the Canada Shipping Act. 

November 18—Report on negotiations 
between Canada and the United States in 
connection with the development of the 
water resources of the Columbia River 
tabled by Hon. E. D. Fulton, Minister of 
Justice (p. 7). 

Measures to deal with unemployment 
will be introduced for consideration at the 
earliest possible opportunity, the Prime 
Minister says, after discussions between the 
Government and the Opposition on appro- 
priate arrangements (p. 7). 

Industrial Enquiry Commissioner  ap- 
pointed to attempt to settle strike of grain 
handlers on the West Coast, the Minister 
of Labour informs a questioner (p. 8). 

There were 92,000 more persons at work 
in Canada in October 1960 than in 1959; 
in the past three years the Canadian 
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economy has provided 272,000 new jobs, 
Donald MacInnis (Cape Breton South) says 
in moving the address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne (p. 15). 

Reasons for the increase in unemploy- 
ment, Mr. MacInnis says, are the large 
influx of young men and women into the 
labour market, technological displacement, 
the removal to the cities of agricultural 
population, the increase in married women 
working, relatively young pensioners, farm- 
ers and others who take on full or part 
time jobs (p. 14). 

“Earnest wish” of workers in his con- 
stituency that the Government will take 
strong measures to ensure the survival 
of the textile industry expressed by Rémi 
Paul (Berthier-Maskinonge-Delanaudiere) 
when seconding the address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne (p. 19). 


November 21—Bill C-4, to provide for 
a Canadian preference in government con- 
struction, purchase and service contracts, 
introduced by E. J. Broome (Vancouver 
South) and given first reading (p. 26). 

Bill C-23, to provide for the development 
of certain provinces by the distribution of 
industry and for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment therein, introduced by R. C. Coates 
(Cumberland) and given first reading (p. 
26). 

Bill C-9, to amend Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act to extend its provisions 
to the Civil Service, introduced by Frank 
Howard (Skeena) and read the first time 
Cn ile 

Bill C-25, to amend Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to prohibit discrim- 
ination because of age, introduced by Mr. 
Howard and read the first time (p. 27). 

Pay for statutory holidays and pay for 
work performed on statutory holidays pro- 
posed in Bill C-12, introduced by Erhart 
Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlan) and given first 
reading (p. 27). 

Bill C-14, to amend Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to bring civil 
servants within the provisions of the Act, 
introduced by Frank Howard (Skeena) and 
read the first time (p. 28). 

Minimum wages for employees proposed 
in Bill C-28, introduced by Arnold Peters 
(Timiskaming) and given first reading (p. 
28). 

Revision of mediation and conciliation 
processes through amendment of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, proposed in Bill C-30, introduced by 
Mr. Howard and given first reading (p. 
28). 

Motion preceding introduction of measure 
to provide, by way of a guarantee of loans 
made by banks to proprietors of small 
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business enterprises, for the improvement 
and modernization of premises and equip- 
ment is agreed to (p. 29). 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to amend the National Housing Act 
is agreed to. The measure is designed to 
further encourage the demand for housing 
by increasing the loan ratios and extending 
the period of repayments for loans made 
to home owners and home builders and for 
rental housing; to increase from $25 million 
to $40 million the aggregate amount that 
may be paid out of the consolidated 
revenue fund for urban redevelopment pur- 
poses; to increase from $200 million to 
$500 million the amount of home improve- 
ment loans that may be guaranteed under 
Part IV of the Act by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; and other things (p. 
29). 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to provide for the establishment and 
operation of a national productivity council 
is agreed to (p. 30). 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to authorize the Minister of Labour to 
enter into agreements with provincial gov- 
ernments for the encouragement of technical 
and vocational training and to authorize the 
making of contributions by Canada toward 
the cost of programs of technical and voca- 
tional training undertaken under provincial 
authority is agreed to (p. 39). 

There were 117,000 more persons out of 
work in October this year than at the same 
time last year, Hon. L. B. Pearson, Leader 
of the Opposition, says in the debate on 
the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (p. 35). 

There was a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment in Canada between 1936 and 1940 
than exists today, Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker says in the same debate (p. 40). 

Canada’s gross national product increased 
during the first half of 1960 by 3 per cent 
to $35.34 billion at seasonally adjusted 
annual rate, a figure that was “lower than 
that we had hoped for,” the Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker says (p. 40). 

The adverse trade balance for Canada, 
for nine months, has been reduced from 
$415 million in 1959 to $121 million, the 
Prime Minister says (p. 42). 

Canada’s labour force increased from 
6,290,000 in October 1959 to 6,499,000 in 
1960, about 34 per cent, the Prime Minister 
asserts (p. 42). 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker expresses the 
hope that “business will deny itself increas- 
ing profits that are unfair and unjust” and 
that “the labour leaders of this country 
will give heed to the national situation and 
do their part to assure that reason will 





characterize their relations with business 
across Canada to the end that jobs may be 
maintained” (p. 43). 

Of those in Canada’s labour force, 40 
percent did not get an education that ex- 
tended beyond elementary school, the Prime 
Minister says (p. 44). 

Objective of the Productivity Council 
that is to be established will be to bring 
together representatives of business, agricul- 
ture and labour, women’s representatives, 
and representatives of all sectors of the 
community “to the end that in a community 
of effort, as has been successful in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere, we shall 
secure the counsel, advice and, above all, 
the concerted action of these groups brought 
together by the state but controlled” by 
private enterprise and not directed by the 
state in any way.” (p. 45). 

There were 368,000 unemployed in 
Canada on October 15, compared with 
251,000 in the same month last year, an 
increase of more than 40 per cent, says 
Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) in the debate 
on the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (p. 47). 

House in committee reports progress on 
resolution to introduce a measure to provide 
a guarantee of loans made by banks to pro- 
prietors of small business enterprises, for 
the improvement and modernization of 
premises and equipment (p. 54). 

November 22—Statement about strike 
of West Coast grain handlers made by the 
Minister of Labour (p. 63). 

Bill C-36, to provide for establishment 
of a hospital sweepstakes board, introduced 
by J. F. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway) 
and read the first time (p. 65). 

Government investigating proposed clos- 
ing of Glace Bay coal mine on January 14, 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys says (p. 70). 

Bill C-40, respecting loans to small busi- 
nesses for improvement and modernization 
of equipment and premises, introduced by 
the Minister of Finance and given first 
reading (p. 71). 

House goes into committee to consider 
resolution to introduce a measure to amend 
the National Housing Act, 1954, to further 
encourage the demand for Housing (p. 88). 

November 23—Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal is under careful study by 
inter-departmental committee, the House is 
informed by the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys (p. 111). 

Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee met on October 27, and its recom- 
mendations are being studied, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, replies to a 
question (p. 112). 


The Columbia River Project was discussed 
by representatives of the federal Govern- 
ment and the British Columbia Government 
on this date, Hon. Howard Green replies to 
a question (p. 116). 

Authority to abandon service on the 
Newcastle-Fredericton subdivision upon not 
less than one month’s notice was issued to the 
Canadian National Railways by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Minister 
of Transport tells a questioner (p. 116). 

Bill C-42, to amend the National Housing 
Act to extend loan repayment periods, intro- 
duced to House and given first reading (p. 
iD), 

Recommendation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee that assist- 
ance to unemployed fishermen should not 
be financed through the Unemployment 
Insurance Act is receiving consideration but 
no decision has been made, the Minister 
of Labour informs questioner (p. 142). 

November 24—Racial discrimination was 
in no way involved in the discharge of 17 
Negro porters by the company operating the 
limousine service at Dorval airport, the 
Minister of Transport replies to a question. 
The issue is one of employer-employee rela- 
tionships, he says (p. 145). 

Domestic service is one field in which 
there are always vacancies, the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration says when 
replying to a question concerning the 
reported admission to Canada of 51 Spanish 
immigrants (p. 146). 

Second reading given Bill C-42, to amend 
the National Housing Act to allow extension 
of loan repayment periods, following lengthy 
debate (p. 148). The House then went into 
committee for step-by-step consideration of 
the Bill (p. 185). 

November 25—Establishment of export 
financing facilities announced by the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce. As a result of 
the “fully adequate” facilities, “labour 
throughout will benefit from increasing em- 
ployment in all the industries and regions 
that profit from rising industrial exports,” 
he says (p. 189). 

Bill C-42, to amend the National Housing 
Act to extend the loan repayment period 
and increase the aggregate amount that 
may be paid out of the consolidated revenue 
fund for urban redevelopment and the 
amount of home improvement loans that 
may be guaranteed, read the third time 
and passed (p. 198). 

The Minister of Labour introduces motion 
preceding introduction of a measure to pro- 
vide federal contributions to provincial tech- 
nical and vocational training programs. The 
Minister then gives an explanation of the 
proposal (p. 231). 
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Hon. Michael Starr 


Minister of Labour 


In extending New Year’s Greetings to the 
people of Canada, I wish to say that the 
only way to approach 1961 is with con- 
fidence. 

It is true that we carry with us into 1961 
some large problems; and the development 
of more employment is among the most 
pressing. It would be untrue and dangerous 
to believe, however, that our problems are 
an indication of any underlying weakness 
in this economy. There is nothing basically 
wrong with the Canadian economy. 

The fact is that we have unemployment in 
a period of general prosperity—a time when 
employment, income, exports, and our stand- 
ard of living generally are at or near record 
levels. This is a grim paradox indeed for 
those Canadians who are presently unem- 
ployed. 

This is not a problem that has come 
about overnight. It is rather the result of 
changes that have been taking place for 
many years now—the advances in tech- 
nology which are eliminating many unskilled 
jobs, the mechanization of our farms, the 
concentration of industry in our larger cen- 
tres, and changes and increasing competition 
in our overseas markets. 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


It has become clear to the Government 
that two important steps have to be taken. 
First, it is essential that we raise the level 
of education and training of the Canadian 
population. We know that, right now, jobs 
are being offered in Canada which unem- 
ployed people cannot take, simply because 
they have not sufficient education or 
training. 

It is not too much to say that our whole 
future depends on a well-trained work force. 
We must have it if we are to maintain 
employment, expand our export markets 
and in general keep up our standard of 
living. 

Accordingly, we are making a determined 
effort to encourage more training. We are 
stepping up our assistance to the provinces 
for the building and operation of technical 
training schools. We have increased our 
contribution toward training for unemployed 
people, to give them the skills they need 
to find permanent employment. And we 
wil] try in every way possible to convince 
young people—and their parents—of the 
wisdom and the necessity of getting all the 
education and training they can. 

It has also become very clear that some 
kind of assistance is needed for the thous- 
ands of small businesses in Canada. 

Parliament has therefore just passed an 
Act designed specifically to help these small 
businesses. This Act will allow the Govern- 
ment to guarantee loans made to small 
businesses that wish to modernize, to ex- 
pand, to acquire new equipment and in 
general to keep up with the times and to 
take advantage of new opportunities. 

This kind of activity will help in turn 
all the industries that manufacture supplies 
and equipment, and this will have an im- 
mediate effect on employment. We are 
optimistic that it will stimulate the economy 
of every town and village across Canada. 

Your Government has introduced other 
measures to stimulate the economy and to 
fight unemployment. We are making more 
money available for house building, and 
for the improvement of homes and _ busi- 
nesses. The Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program has been welcomed by more 
cities and towns than ever before, and is 
far in advance of any previous year. Up 
to now, it is providing on-site jobs for more 
than 75,000 men. We are pressing our “Do 
It Now” Winter Work Campaign to en- 
courage as much construction work as 
possible in winter. We are making a con- 
centrated effort to expand our trade in 
world markets. 








Gantioneduin 


I can assure you that the Government is 
alert to take any step that holds the promise 
of greater prosperity for Canada. Govern- 
ment action, however, is not enough. It 
will take the combined efforts of all of us— 
governments, management, labour, and in- 


Roger Mathieu 
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A. A, Mireninces 


deed all Canadians, working together—to 
make certain that we all share in the good 
things which this country can offer so 
abundantly. 

My very best wishes to you all for the 
coming year. 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


We are facing a year of tremendous chal- 
lenge. A year ago we entered a new decade 
with a spirit of optimism. Many of the 
optimistic hopes expressed by organized 
labour, in common with these in many 
other sections of society, have not been 
fulfilled. We must not, however, let this 
in any way detract from out determination 
to move forward toward a better life for 
all people. 

One of the most serious challenges we 
face at the turn of this year comes from 
economic conditions. We are all aware that 
many thousands of Canadian families have 
just gone through this season’s festivities 
with the grim realization that holidays mean 
little to people who have no work to go to 
when the holidays end. 

The unemployment we are experiencing 
today is neither entirely new nor peculiar 
to Canada; but this is no excuse for the 
suffering and the waste that is resulting. 
This situation is particularly inexcusable 
in a country which is young, vigorous, 
and the possessor of tremendous natural 
resources. We in organized labour are 
optimistic about our ability as Canadians 
to end this waste and suffering and to build 
a greater Canada. 


This is the time for us to raise our sights 
and demonstrate our faith in our country 
and its future. We may take justifiable pride 
in the growth which we have seen in the 
lifetime of many of us; but we cannot stand 
still. We must continue growing. We are 
lagging behind in providing jobs for our 
growing population. We know that very 
large number of young Canadians who are 
at school today will be joining the labour 
force in the immediate future and we owe 
a responsibility to these young people. We 
must face up to the changes which are 
resulting at a very rapid pace from technical 
developments in many of our industries. 

This is one of the great challenges we 
face in 1961 and we must make this the 
year to put the Canadian economy back on 
lise leet: 

Large sections of the Canadian labour 
movement are looking forward to 1961 as 
the year in which the New Party will take 
concrete form. This development will, we 
expect, inject new thinking and new drive 
into the political life of Canada. We look 
on it as a development that will at last 
provide a real democratic alternative to 
Canadian electors and offer a new oppor- 
unity for various sections of the community 
to work together in common interest. 
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Labour will undoubtedly continue to play 
an important role in the building of the 
New Party but we have no desire to see 
this a dominating role. At the same time, 
trade unions will retain their independence 
and the right to play their full role, if 
necessary as critics. We have become in- 
creasingly aware in recent months of the 
unsettled feeling on the part of a great 
many Canadians and of their very deep 
desire for the sort of new approach that is 
so urgently needed now. There will be a 
place and great opportunity for these people 
in the party labour is helping to create. 


Our concern about domestic matters must 
not cause us to lose sight of international 
affairs. We have, in this regard, faced some 
bitter disappointments in the year just end- 
ing. These must not discourage us from 
continuing to work toward a world in which 
all may live in peace. The Canadian Labour 
Congress feels very strongly the need for 
meaningful discussions at the summit level 
and for effective steps toward orderly dis- 
armament. 

This, then, is not a time for complacency. 
It is a time that calls for courage and imag- 
ination to break new paths to greater heights. 


Roger Mathieu, 
President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


As we reach the end of one year and 
the beginning of another, it is customary 
to exchange greetings and to express the 
hope that Christmas and New Year will be 
happy occasions, and that the New Year 
will bring prosperity and happiness. 

While respecting this worthy tradition 
we cannot, however, forget that our wishes, 
no matter how sincere they may be, might 
not be realized for hundreds of thousands 
of Canadians. I am referring to all those 
who, with their families, are afflicted by 
the dire calamity of unemployment. 

The year 1960, which is about to end, 
has been economically distressing. Unem- 
ployment has increased, the cost of living 
has risen to a point where it has greatly 
exceeded the purchasing power of a mul- 
titude of Canadian families. In addition, 
the few social security benefits in force 
have continued to depreciate in value. 

It is a serious thing that the situation 
has reached this stage, but the most depress- 
ing aspect of it all is the fact that the 
government of our country apparently has 
not yet even vaguely outlined a policy for 
recovery. 

—Family allowances are now worth only 
about half of their original value; 

—Old age pensions, in spite of the fact 
that they were readjusted a few years ago, 
permit the recipient to buy only about 
three-quarters as much as he could origin- 
ally obtain with the money; 

—Unemployment insurance benefits are 
no longer paid to tens of thousands of 
unemployed persons who, under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, have used up their 
rights to benefits; 

—People are not well enough informed 
about the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
and those who are no longer entitled to 
regular benefits do not even have a place 
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to go in order to avail themselves of this 
Act, which was originally passed for their 
sake; 

—Close to 150,000 Canadian workers 
employed by our large railway companies 
have wasted more than a year, first in 
negotiating, then in pleading their cause 
before a conciliation officer, and finally 
before a conciliation board. The board 
recommended that they be given a 14-cent- 
an-hour increase, but now an inconceivable 
law deprives them of their only available 
recourse to obtain the payment that is their 
due; 

—Meanwhile, manufacturers and business 
are not obliged to negotiate with anyone 
nor to submit to arbitration to obtain per- 
mission to raise the price of their products. 
They abuse this privilege, and the result is 
a lowering of the purchasing power of the 
consumer, and overproduction, which in 
turn leads to unemployment; 


—At the same time, the bulk of our 
natural resources continues to be exported 
to foreign markets where they are trans- 
ferred into finished products by foreign 
workers while the true owners of this natural 
wealth, the Canadian citizens, are forced 
into unemployment; 

—While all this is going on, those in 
authority do their best to convince us that 
all is well and to brand as socialistic all 
suggestions which are made with a view 
to improving the situation in which we are 
floundering. 


The outlook is not bright, but there is 
still hope. The union organizations are 
working hard. As for the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, it will continue 
to appeal to public opinion and to bring 
increasing pressure on the authorities to 
adopt and apply a sound policy of full 
employment, and to administer public affairs 





in the interests of all classes in every section 
of the country, rather than let a privileged 
minority enrich itself to the detriment of 
the common good. 

During the year, the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions has helped thous- 
ands of workers to unionize. Thus we have 
provided these people with the only possible 
means by which they can improve their lot. 
And during 1961, we plan to make an even 
greater effort. The men and women who 
are not yet unionized must be made to 
understand that it is in their interest to do 
their own share towards getting out of the 
mess they are in. 

In addition, in 1960, we strongly requested 
the federal Government to create a national 
board of economic guidance. With public 
Opinion on our side, we shall continue to 
request this measure, which is absolutely 
necessary if economic recovery is to be 
achieved. We shall never give up on this 
point, for our cause is just and we are deter- 
mined to see it succeed. 

The working class may count on our 
movement, and all those who are working 
for the common good may be assured of 
finding sincere collaborators in our ranks. 


I would now like to pay public tribute 
to the thousands of working men and 
women who take an active part in the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 
and who serve the cause of the entire work- 
ing class with indefatigable energy. Thanks 
to our education program, the number of 
these enthusiastic supporters of the cause is 
constantly rising, and there is no doubt that 
the future will be brighter than the present. 

At the beginning of this New Year, it 
is my hope that all those who are unem- 
ployed and anguished by insecurity will 
not despair, and that they will nevertheless 
gather enough courage to do their part in 
helping those who are fighting the good 
fight for them. 

I hope that all those who still have jobs 
will be able to keep these. My wish for 
them is that their present union, or the one 
to the creation of which they will con- 
tribute in 1961, will obtain adequate pay 
for them, and the security and respect to 
which they are entitled. 

To all workers’ families, I extend my 
best wishes for a happy Christmas and for 
a more encouraging New Year than the 
last one. 


A. A. Hutchinson, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


The year 1960 has in many ways proved 
to be a year of disappointment. High hopes 
were held at the start of the year that the 
nations of the world would reach a better 
understanding with consequent improvement 
in prospects for the goal of “Peace on 
Earth.” 

Circumstances dashed our hopes and 
again reminded us of the failings of man- 
kind and the results of selfishness and lack 
of consideration for the weak and the help- 
less. 

In Canada the hoped-for improvement in 
the economy of the country has not been 
realized and as a result we have with us 
the fact of very serious unemployment 
problems. 

Railroad employees have not felt the 
impact of unemployment to the extent that 
workers in some other lines have, as there 
have been some circumstances that helped 
to cushion the blow of reduction in staff, 
but in the year 1960 the situation has 
worsened, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment on the railways brought about by auto- 
mation and technological changes has now 
become acute in all branches and shows 
every sign of getting worse. 


The federal Government has recognized 
the general problem of unemployment in 
Canada and is trying to remedy the matter 
by various means. 

Railway Labour is ready to do its part 
to any reasonable extent in improving the 
economic condition of Canada, realizing 
that the welfare of railway employees de- 
pends upon the welfare of the railways and 
that the railways, in turn, as a _ service 
industry, serving all branches of the Cana- 
dian economy, are dependent upon the ex- 
pansion and health of industry generally: 
manufacturing, forestry, mining, agriculture, 
fisheries, etc. 

Railway employees know that there is no 
adequate substitute for mass transportation 
that can supplant railway transportation effi- 
ciently and effectively and we are alarmed at 
the rate of reduction in facilities and services. 

It is our hope that the improvements in 
economic conditions which were so con- 
fidently predicted for the year 1960 and 
which, unfortunately, were not realized may 
yet come to us in the coming year of 1961. 

It is with this hope that we extend to 
all a sincere wish for a Happy, Bright and 
Prosperous 1961. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade 


Series of articles will review developments in labour legislation in Canada in 
1951-1960 period. This first article covers most important steps taken in the 
past decade concerning minimum wages, hours of work, paid vacations, holidays 


Part 1—Labour Standards 


Ten years have passed since publication 
in the 50th Anniversary Issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE of an article, “Fifty Years of 
Labour Legislation in Canada”, which des- 
cribed the most important labour legislation 
in each decade from 1900 to 1950. 

Now, a series of articles by the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
of which this is the first, will review 
developments in labour legislation in Canada 


in the past decade. The articles will cover 
the most important steps that have been 
taken in the years 1951 to 1960 in respect 
to labour standards, labour relations and 
trade union legislation, safety of persons 
and property, workmen’s compensation, 
equal opportunities for employment, and 
other matters. 

The subject of this first article is labour 
standards legislation. 


Minimum Wages 


All the Canadian provinces now have 
minimum wage laws. Prince Edward Island, 
the last province to enact such legislation, 
passed a Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
in 1959 and an Act covering male workers 
in 1960. To date no orders setting minimum 
rates have been issued in Prince Edward 
Island. In all other provincial jurisdictions, 
minimum wage orders are in effect covering 
the entire province. 

Under the Canadian system of minimum 
wage fixing, a minimum wage board has 
authority to fix* standards of minimum 
wages and to apply the minimum wage 
so fixed to all employees in the province 
or to any group or class of employees in 
an industry or in all industries. In the 
early years of minimum wage regulation, 
and particularly when minimum wages were 
confined to women workers, the Boards 
found it practicable and advisable to deter- 
mine minimum rates and other working 
conditions for individual industries or occu- 
pations, with the result that as many as 40 
or 50 orders were in effect at one time. In 
order to facilitate administration and to 
achieve more uniform standards, these 
orders were consolidated and reduced in 
number, individual orders being eventually 
replaced by general or blanket orders cover- 
ing all types of employment. 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has adhered to the practice of 
setting minimum wages on an _ industry 
or occupation basis, issuing a separate order 
for each industry or occupation. Revision 





*In most provinces Board orders require the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In 
Manitoba and Newfoundland, the Board is merely 
empowered to make recommendations to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council concerning minimum 
rates. 
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of orders is a continuing process, and 
wherever practicable orders have been con- 
solidated. Since 1950 the Board has made 
at least seven new orders governing trades 
and occupations not previously covered. 
Currently, about 40 minimum wage orders 
are in effect. 

In the other provinces, the practice is 
to issue general orders setting rates applic- 
able to most industries, supplemented in 
some cases by a small number of special 
orders setting different rates and working 
conditions for a particular trade, occupation 
or class of workers. In these provinces the 
trend in recent years has been towards 
a widening of the coverage of general orders 
and a reduction in the number of special 
orders. 


In their setting of minimum rates under 
general orders, some Boards have allowed 
variations in rates on a regional or popula- 
tion basis or on the basis of sex. In Alberta, 
both a regional and a sex differential are 
provided for. 

In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, 
rates are set according to zone. In Nova 
Scotia, the cities and towns are classified, 
according to population, in Zones I and II. 
Zone III comprises the rest of the province. 
In Ontario, the five largest cities constitute 
Zone I, centres of 3,000 population and 
over are included in Zone II, and places 
with under 3,000 population comprise Zone 
Ill. In Quebec, Zone I consists of the 
Greater Montreal area and Zone II takes 
in the remainder of the province. In Alberta 
and Manitoba, a distinction is made for 
minimum wage purposes between urban 
and rural areas, centres with over 5,000 
population in Alberta being classed as 
urban. 





In Nova Scotia, there is a difference in 
minimum rates of $2.40 a week between 
Zones I and II, and of $4.80 a week between 
Zones II and III. In Ontario, the difference 
between zones is $2 a week; in Quebec, it 
is 6 cents an hour. In Alberta, the regional 
differential is $4 a week; in Manitoba, 
there is a difference of 5 cents an hour 
between urban and rural rates. 

In Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, there is no regional differen- 
tial in rates, any minimum rate set applying 
throughout the province. The same is true 
of British Columbia except in a very few 
cases where an order has been made for 
a designated area of the province. 

Of the provinces which set minimum 
rates for both sexes (Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and, with the exception of one order, New 
Brunswick set rates for women only), only 
two allow a difference in minimum rates on 
the basis of sex. In Alberta, the differential 
between male and female rates is $2 a 
week; in Newfoundland, it is 15 cents an 
hour. In British Columbia, most orders are 
applicable to both sexes, setting the one 
rate for both. Exceptionally, however, in 
the orders governing factories and the fresh 
fruit and vegetable processing industry the 
Board has established minimum rates of 
75 cents an hour for men and 60 cents 
an hour for women. These rates were made 
subject to the Equal Pay Act, ie., they 
apply where men and women do different 
work. 

In a few provinces, the Boards have 
set rates for young workers lower than the 
established minimum rate, in effect provid- 
ing a differential on the basis of age. 

In Manitoba, a minimum rate of 48 cents 
an hour is in effect for young workers under 
18. This rate is 18 cents lower than the 
urban adult rate and 13 cents below the 
rural adult rate. 

In Saskatchewan, lower rates for workers 
under 18, $2 less than adult rates, have 
been set since 1957. The current rate for 
young workers is $30 a week. For part-time 
workers under 18, rates are 5 cents an hour 
less than adult part-time rates. 

In Alberta, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions sets a graduated scale of minimum 
wages for male workers under 19. 

Minimum rates in the Newfoundland 
orders apply to employees over 17. No 
rates have been set for workers under 17. 

In one British Columbia order, that 
covering metal mining, the Board has fixed 
a: minimum rate for young workers, requir- 
ing boys under 18 employed on a casual 
basis to be paid not less than 60 cents 
an hour. The adult minimum rate for metal 
mining is $1 an hour. 
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The most significant changes in minimum 
wage legislation during the past decade 
have been changes in coverage and the 
upward revision of minimum rates. Almost 
without exception, each revision of an 
order has resulted in an increase in the 
minimum rate. Developments in each prov- 
ince are discussed below. 


Alberta 


In 1952 the Alberta Board in effect 
divided the province into two zones for 
minimum wage fixing purposes by setting 
higher minimum rates for its four largest 
cities—Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat—than for the rest of the 
province. (At the same time a maximum 
44-hour work week was put into effect in 
these four cities, in place of the maximum 
48-hour week prevailing elsewhere in the 
province.) The minimum rates set were 
$26 a week for men and $24 for women 
as against $25 and $20 elsewhere in the 
province. 

In 1956, a different division of the prov- 
ince was provided for, the urban rate being 
applied to all cities and towns with a 
population of over 5,000, and lower rates, 
$4 less in each case, being set for rural 
areas. The rates set in 1956 remain in 
effect. 

In Alberta, the minimum rates set are 
weekly rates, with an hourly part-time rate 
for workers who normally work less than 
40 hours in a week. Current rates for men 
are $30 a week in centres with over 5,000 
population and $26 in the rest of the 
province. Corresponding women’s rates are 
$28 and $24 a week. Learners’ rates, applic- 
able for a three-month learning period, 
are set for women workers only. Not more 
than 25 per cent of the total female staff 
in an establishment may be paid learners’ 
rates. 

Lower rates than the full minimum are 
set for young male workers under 19, 
according to age. Before 1956 these rates 
were set for workers under 21, but in that 
year the age of male workers eligible for 
the full minimum rate was lowered from 21 
to 19 years. Consequently, rates for young 
male workers now apply to those under 
17 years, those between 17 and 18, and 
those between 18 and 19 years. 

In addition to the four general orders, 
the Board has made a number of orders 
for special industries or classes of em- 
ployees, many of them combined hours of 
work and minimum wage orders. These 
orders permit the working of extended 
hours in the industry or occupation con- 
cerned (often 10 hours in a day and 208 
hours in a month), and lay down the 
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overtime rate (usually time and one half 
the regular rate) that must be paid after 
the limits prescribed. Under the general 
orders, time and one half the regular rate 
must be paid for work done after 9 and 
48 hours, or after 9 and 44 hours in the 
four largest cities. 


British Columbia 


In their setting of minimum rates during 
the fifties, the British Columbia Board con- 
tinued a policy first begun with the setting 
of a 75-cent rate for carpenters in 1938 
and 1939, i.e., the setting of minimum 
rates based on skills. These rates were 
considerably higher than the basic minimum 
rates set previously and were more akin to 
the minimum rates set in industrial stand- 
ards schedules in some of the other prov- 
inces. 

In response to requests from employers 
and trade unions, and taking into considera- 
tion the prevailing rates in the trade con- 
cerned, the Board set minimum rates that 
reflected the basic skills of the particular 
classification of tradesmen, e.g., $1.25 an 
hour for machinists and for journeymen 
in the refrigeration trade. For the sheet 
metal trade the rate, first set at $1 an hour 
in 1948, was raised to $1.25 in 1952 and 
later to $1.50. In 1955 a $1.50 minimum 
rate was set for tradesmen in all branches 
of the construction industry and a rate of 
$1 for other employees. When the con- 
struction order was again revised in 1960, 
a rate of $2 an hour was established for 
tradesmen (the highest rate in effect in 
the province) and $1.30 for other workers. 
Comparable rates are $1.50 an hour for 
electronic technicians and $1.75 an hour for 
journeymen-tradesmen in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

The minimum rates for factories, shops 
and offices, etc., are more in line with the 
rates set under general orders in the other 
provinces; many of the British Columbia 
orders, however, set a comparatively high 
minimum rate. For factories, rates of 75 
cents and 60 cents an hour for men and 
women workers, respectively, are in effect. 
The rate for shops, hotels and restaurants 
is 65 cents an hour, and the rate for offices 
and laundries is 75 cents an hour. 

On the other hand, a rate of $1 an hour 
has been set for geophysical exploration, 
logging and sawmills, metal mining, cook 
and bunkhouse occupation in unorganized 
territory, bus operators, trucking, patrol- 
men, and the woodworking industry. The 
minimum rate for first aid attendants is 
$1.25 an hour and for pipeline construction 
and oil well drilling and servicing, $1.30 
an hour. 
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During the decade the Board for the 
most part discontinued its former practice 
of setting weekly minima in favour of 
setting an hourly rate. In revisions of orders 
for shops, offices, hotels and catering, ele- 
vator operators and public places of amuse- 
ment, weekly and part-time rates were 
changed to hourly rates. In only a few 
orders, those covering barbering, hairdress- 
ing, hospitals, personal service occupations 
and the undertaking business, are weekly 
and part-time rates now set. In hairdressing 
a weekly rate of $35 is set for employees 
whose work week consists of 39 hours or 
more, and an hourly rate of 90 cents is 
applicable tto those who work less than 
39 hours. In the other occupations, weekly 
rates apply to those who work 40 hours 
or more, hourly rates to those working less 
than 40 hours. 

The Board continues to set lower rates 
for learners in certain industries. Learners’ 
rates were dropped, however, from the hotel 
and catering and hairdressing orders in 1952 
and from the order covering amusement 
places in 1960. A definite trend in the 
setting of learners’ rates since 1956 has 
been a reduction in the learning period. For 
factories, shops, laundries and woodworking, 
the learning period was reduced from six 
months to six weeks, and for offices it was 
reduced from four months to two. The 
only other orders in which learners’ rates 
are set are those governing hospitals and 
automotive repair (parts department). In 
these orders the learning period remains 
six months. Before employing a worker at 
learners’ rates, an employer must obtain a 
permit from the Board. 

By amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Acts in 1953, the Board was granted fur- 
ther powers with respect to the setting of 
overtime rates. Previously, the Board had 
had authority only to fix an overtime rate 
payable after 44 hours, i.e., in cases where, 
under powers conferred by the Hours of 
Work Act, it allowed the statutory weekly 
limit of 44 hours to be exceeded. The 
amendments enabled the Board to set an 
overtime rate payable after a lesser number 
of weekly hours than 44. 

As a result of these amendments, uniform 
working conditions could be established on 
large construction projects, where some 
workers might be paid overtime rates after 
40 hours according to the terms of a collec- 
tive agreement and others, working for 
another employer and not covered by a 
collective agreement, might be paid over- 
time after 44 hours, as required by a mini- 
mum wage order. 


Under this authority the Board has 
required payment of the overtime rate 
(time and one half the regular rate) after 
a 40-hour week in orders covering pipeline 
construction (1956), shipbuilding (1960), 
and the construction industry (1960). Nor- 
mally, under most orders, where overtime 
is allowed under permit, payment of the 
overtime rate is required after 8 hours in 
a day or 44 hours in a week. 

In two or three instances the Board has 
set punitive overtime rates as a means of 
exercising some control over the working 
of excessive hours. In fresh fruit and vege- 
table processing in the busy season (June 
1—November 30), during which time the 
industry is exempted from the Hours of 
Work Act, time and one half the regular 
rate must be paid for the first two hours 
worked after 9 in a day, double time after 
11 hours and, if overtime is not calculated 
on a daily basis, time and one half after 
a 54-hour week. For the rest of the year 
the usual overtime conditions (time and 
one half after 8 and 44 hours) apply. This 
method of regulation has been the one used 
in the trucking industry since 1948. It was 
tried briefly in the taxicab industry but 
was abandoned in 1952 in favour of a 
requirement that each taxi driver should 
be paid his regular rate plus an additional 
30 cents an hour for all hours worked in 
excess of 9 and 48 hours. 

The Board no longer sets maximum 
charges or deductions which may be made 
for board and lodging in its orders govern- 
ing hotels and catering, resident janitors 
and elevator operators. Instead, the orders 
stipulate that an employee may not be 
required to partake of meals or make use 
of lodging as a condition of employment, 
and give the Board supervisory powers over 
the adequacy of any services provided. If 
the Board finds that services are inadequate 
or charges are excessive, it may specify 
the maximum charges that may be made. 


Manitoba 


In 1957 the Manitoba Employment Stand- 
ards Act was enacted, replacing the former 
Minimum Wage Act, the Hours and Con- 
ditions of Work Act and the Factories Act. 

As regards minimum wages, a new 
feature of the Act is its provision for the 
appointment of one or more Minimum Wage 
Boards, each to perform its duties within 
the area for which it may be appointed. 
Only one Minimum Wage Board is pre- 
sently functioning. 

The Board’s powers under the new legis- 
lation are confined to making recommenda- 
tions regarding minimum wages and do not 
extend to the regulation of other working 
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conditions. In deciding upon its recom- 
mendations, the Board is to be guided by 
“the cost to an employee of purchasing 
the necessities of life and health” and, in 
determining the amount needed, it may 
conduct inquiries and hear representations 
from interested persons. 

Minimum rates were raised in 1952, 1957 
(for women only) and 1960. In 1952 weekly 
and part-time rates for women were re- 
placed by hourly rates. Since 1957 a single 
rate has been set for boys and girls under 18. 

A significant change in 1960 was the 
removal of the differential based on sex. 
The previous rates for women were 54 cents 
an hour in rural areas and 58 cents in urban 
centres. The rate for men was 60 cents 
an hour. The new order set the same rate 
for both sexes, ‘allowing, however, a 5-cent 
differential between urban and rural rates, 
which are now 66 cents and 61 cents, 
respectively. This differential, according to 
the Board, is justified because of the dfffer- 
ence in transportation costs. 

In 1952 higher limits were set on the 
amount of overtime that might be worked 
by women. These limits are 3 hours in a 
day, 12 hours in a week, and 24 hours in 
a month. No employee under 15 is per- 
mitted to work any overtime. There are 
no restrictions on overtime for men. 

Minimum rates in Manitoba apply to an 
8-hour day and 44-hour week for women 
and to a 48-hour week for men. For time 
worked beyond these limits an overtime rate 
(time and one half the minimum rate) must 
be paid. This provision has somewhat 
limited application since it applies only to 
employment which is not within the scope 
of the hours provisions of the Employment 
Standards Act. Part III of the Employment 
Standards Act (hours of work legislation), 
which applies to the major industries in 
the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires time and one half the regular rate 
to be paid for work done after 8 and 48 
hours (44 hours for women). 

A new provision regarding overtime was 
added to the order in 1957. This states 
that, where men and women are doing 
identical or substantially identical work in 
an establishment, the employer may apply 
to the Manitoba Labour Board for an 
exemption from the obligation of paying 
employees of one sex on a different basis 
from that applicable to the other sex. If 
approval is given, the employer would be 
permitted to pay women employees the 
overtime rate after 48 hours instead of 
after 44. 

Somewhat different provisions regarding 
uniforms were added to the order in 1952. 
Where the wearing of a uniform is re- 
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quired, it must be provided by the employer 
without charge to the employee. Where, 
however, an employee is paid more than 
the minimum overtime rate, a charge may 
be made, subject to the provision that no 
charge may be made for furnishing, laun- 
dering or maintaining uniforms that would 
bring an employee’s earnings below the 
minimum hourly rate. Further, the Minister 
has discretion to fix or limit the amount 
of charges or may prohibit the making of 
any charge. 

A new provision in 1957 had to do with 
deductions for meals. It stated that an em- 
ployer who is engaged in the business of 
supplying meals to customers may not 
charge an employee more than half what 
a customer would pay for the same meals. 
Other employers may not deduct more than 
35 cents a meal or $7 for a week’s board, 
whichever is lesser. 

In other amendments the Minister was 
given general supervision over the payment 
of wages and authority to require weekly 
payment if he considered it desirable. 
Women employees may not be paid less 
frequently than twice a month. Wages must 
be paid within three days of the completion 
of the pay period in which they were earned, 
unless written permission to do otherwise 
is obtained from the Minister. An employee 
discharged by his employer must be paid 
the wages due him within three working 
days after his employment is terminated. 

More supervision of home work was 
provided for in 1957. Any employer intend- 
ing to give out home work must register 
with the Minister. The orders do not set 
a minimum wage for this work but the 
Minister, in his absolute discretion, may 
impose “conditions and limitations” upon 
the work in so far as payment is concerned. 
Formerly, under the Factories Act, the 
employer was required to keep a register of 
home work given out but full particulars of 
the type and amount of work done by each 
employee and the wages paid must now 
be recorded. 

As a means of informing workers of the 
minimum rates to which they are entitled, 
employers were required, under the order 
as revised in 1957, to furnish a copy of 
the minimum wage order to each employee. 
This requirement replaced a provision re- 
quiring posting of the order. As amended 
in 1960, the order now provides for dis- 
tribution to each employee or posting, or 
both, of a summary provided by the Minis- 
ter, at the request of an officer of the 
Department of Labour. As before, the 
requirement does not apply to employees 
covered by collective agreement, presum- 
ably on the supposition that union members 
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will be made aware of the statutory con- 
ditions covering their employment by their 
union. 


Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, a new Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in 1950, repealing the 
Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1947. 

The first steps in minimum wage-setting 
were taken in 1953, when a general order 
was made for male workers, excluding only 
farm workers and market gardeners. This 
order set a minimum rate of 50 cents an 
hour for hourly-paid male workers over 
18 and required payment of time and one 
half the minimum rate after 10 hours on a 
weekday or for any work done on Sunday. 


In 1955 a general order for women 
workers was issued and the male order 
revised to lay down the same conditions for 
both sexes, apart from a difference in the 
minimum rate. The minimum rate for men 
remains 50 cents an hour; the rate for 
women is 35 cents. Both orders apply to 
employees over the age of 17. Where a 
worker is paid at an hourly rate, overtime 
(time and one half the minimum rate) is 
payable after eight hours on a weekday 
and for any Sunday work. Where an em- 
ployee is paid a fixed weekly or monthly 
wage, he must be paid the overtime rate 
after 48 hours in a week. 


The Newfoundland Board is required by 
statute to review its orders every two years. 


New Brunswick 


The first orders for women workers in 
New Brunswick set weekly and part-time 
rates but these were changed to hourly rates 
in 1950, the first such rate being 35 cents 
an hour for a 48-hour week or less. The 
minimum rates in the two orders for 
women (a general order and an order for 
hotels and restaurants) have been raised 
from time to time and are now S55 cents an 
hour for hotels and restaurants and 60 cents 
an hour for other workplaces. Overtime at 
time and one half the minimum rate must 
be paid after 48 hours or the hours normally 
worked in the establishment, if less than 48. 


Only one order is in effect for male 
workers. This order sets a minimum rate 
of 65 cents an hour for the canning industry. 


Nova Scotia 


In 1951 a new Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in Nova Scotia, which, 
while similar in principle to its predecessor, 
was more in line with the Acts of the 
other provinces. More specific provision was 
made for inspection, and the Minimum 
Wage Board was given wider powers, 


including power to regulate the making of 
deductions, to fix the time and manner of 
payment of wages, and to exempt any 
group of employees or employers from the 
Act or a minimum wage order. Orders now 
required the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and posting of the 
orders by employers was required. 

One of the new features of the Act was 
its application to the whole province; the 
previous statute had been restricted to the 
cities and incorporated towns. Minimum 
wage orders continued to apply to the cities 
and towns until 1958, when employment 
outside the towns was covered for the first 
time. 

As in other provinces, minimum wage 
orders were consolidated. In 1951 one 
general order was issued, replacing 10 
separate orders covering as many different 
industries. Since 1951 three special orders 
have been made, one covering summer 
employment in hotels within 20 miles of 
a city or town (now incorporated in the 
general order) and the others, which remain 
in effect, covering beauty parlours and the 
fish-processing industry. 

Minimum rates were raised by $1.80 
a week in 1951 and were again increased, 
along with the change in zoning mentioned 
above, in 1958. Rates are now $21.60, 
$19.20 and $14.40 a week for the three 
zones into which the province is divided. 

In 1957 new provisions regarding the 
payment of overtime were laid down in 
the general order and the order for beauty 
parlours. Previously, payment of overtime 
(at time and one half the minimum rate) 
"was required for work done after 48 hours 
in a week or after the regular work week 
in an establishment, if less than 48, but only 
with respect to employees who were being 
paid at the minimum rate. The amendments 
extended the application of the overtime 
provision to employees whose normal rate 
of pay was above the minimum. That iS, 
all employees covered by the orders were 
now entitled to overtime pay after working 
48 hours or normal hours, if less. 

Learners’ rates were dropped from the 
general order and the order for fish pro- 
cessing in 1958 but were restored in amend- 
ments made the same year. In place of 
learners’ rates for a six-month learning 
period (the minimum rising at the end 
of three months), the general order now 
sets one rate of $18 a week payable for a 
probationary period of 90 days following 
commencement of work for all workplaces 
in Zones I and II (the cities and towns). 
In Zone III (the rest of the province) the 
minimum for experienced workers and 
learners alike is $14.40 a week. In the 


fish-processing industry a learners’ rate of 
37% cents an hour may be paid during a 
90-day probationary period. The full mini- 
mum rate for the industry is 45 cents an 
hour. For beauty parlours the learning 
period was reduced from 18 months to 
nine months. 


A further change in 1958 was that, 
instead of a provision limiting the deduc- 
tions that could be made from the minimum 
weekly rate where board and lodging are 
furnished by the employer, the general 
order set out the maximum charges that 
an employer may make for these services. 


Ontario 


Minimum rates in Ontario, which are 
applicable to women only, were raised in 
1955 and again in 1960. These rates, which 
are set for three zones, apply to a work 
week of not more than 48 hours or the 
prevailing work period in an establishment, 
if less than 48 hours. Hours worked after 
the weekly limit must be paid for on a 
pro rata basis. 

In 1955 current rates, which since 1947 
had been $16.80, $15.80 and $13.80 a 
week respectively for the three zones, were 
raised to $22, $20 and $18. In 1960, a 
further increase of $8 a week was put 
into effect, making the present minimum 
rates $30 in Zone I, $28 in Zone II and 
$26 in Zone III. Increased deductions for 
board and lodging, when supplied by the 
employer, were also authorized. Learners’ 
rates, which apply during a period of six 
months, were increased correspondingly. 
An employer may not class more than 20 
per cent of his female employees as inex- 
perienced workers. 


Prince Edward Island 


In Prince Edward Island, the Govern- 
ment, acting on a resolution of the Legis- 
lature, appointed a committee to study 
minimum wage legislation in 1956. Both 
Acts which have since been enacted, one 
covering female workers and the other 
covering males, provide for the setting of 
minimum rates by a board established under 
other legislation, the Labour Relations 
Board appointed under the Trade Union 
Act. 

Both Acts contain the standard provisions 
found in other provincial minimum wage 
legislation. The Act respecting a minimum 
wage for men stipulates that orders of the 
Board setting minimum rates for men are 
subject to review by the Minister of Labour. 
No minimum wage orders have yet been 


issued. 
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Quebec 


During the past decade, the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Commission continued its policy 
of simplifying minimum wage orders and 
reducing their number. Workers formerly 
covered by separate orders (which were 
permitted to expire) were made subject to 
General Order 4, the blanket order cover- 
ing the majority of unorganized workers 
in the province. In 1950 a separate order 
(No. 41) was issued for employees of 
municipal and school corporations, and in 
1957 a new order (No. 40) was made for 
employees of hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings. These three 
orders—Nos. 4, 40 and 41—and the fores- 
try order (No. 39), which has been in effect 
for many years, are all the minimum wage 
orders now in effect. 

The order for municipal and school cor- 
porations sets the same minimum rates as 
Order 4, except for a few occupational 
groups. Minimum rates for employees in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
undertakings are somewhat lower than those 
fixed by Order 4. Their current minimum 
is 64 cents an hour in Zone I and 60 cents 
in Zone II. 

A reduction in the number of zones for 
which minimum rates are set has had the 
effect of making workers in the smaller 
centres eligible for a higher minimum rate, 
as well as of narrowing the differential 
between the highest and lowest minimum 
rate. 

In 1953 the number of zones was reduced 
from four to three, by combining the 
former Zones III and IV (places with from 
2,000 to 10,000 population, and places 
with under 2,000 population, respectively ) 
to form a new Zone III. 

In 1957 a change in the size of towns 
included in Zone II—those with 6,000 
population and over instead of 10,000 and 
over—made a large number of workers 
eligible for a higher minimum rate. 

In a further revision, effective May 1, 
1960, the number of zones was reduced to 
two, Zone I now comprising the Greater 
Montreal area, and Zone II the remainder 
of the province. 

In 1953 Order 4 was revised and re- 
arranged in a more concise form on the 
basis of a classification of workplaces 
according to the length of the “regular 
work week” rather than, as before, on the 
basis of categories of workers. Minimum 
hourly rates applied to the hours in the 
“regular work week”, which varied with 
different establishments. For any work done 
after the hours in the regular work week 
payment of an overtime rate was required. 
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Under this arrangement, 48 hours con- 
stituted the regular work week for most 
establishments, with establishments having 
a 54-hour regular work week, a 60-hour 
regular work week or no regular work 
week being listed as exceptions. (Establish- 
ments with a 48-hour work week were not 
listed, all those for which a longer work 
week was not fixed being deemed to have 
a work week of 48 hours). Workers having 
no regular work week were not entitled to 
payment of overtime. 


In 1953 provision for the payment of 
overtime on a daily basis (after 12 hours) 
was discontinued, and a significant feature 
of successive revisions of Order 4 and the 
other orders has been the progressive reduc- 
tion of the regular work week. 


In 1957 the classification of the 60-hour 
regular work week was done away with, 
and in the latest (1960) revision the 54-hour 
regular work week is no longer prescribed 
for certain workplaces. The result is that 
fewer exceptions are now authorized from 
the general standard of 48 hours. In 1960 
the regular work week of employees of 
municipal and school corporations was re- 
duced from 54 to 48 hours, and that for 
employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings from 60 to 
54 hours. 


A further change in 1960 was in regard 
to the rate of overtime pay set by the 
orders. Since 1946, when the Minimum 
Wage Commission was given specific author- 
ity to fix overtime rates of pay for hourly- 
paid workers not governed by a collective 
agreement, it had set an overtime rate for 
these workers of time and one half the 
regular rate, and, for other employees, an 
Overtime rate of time and one half the 
minimum rate. The orders now set one 
rate for overtime work (i.e., for hours 
worked in excess of the regular work 
week)—time and one-half the minimum 
rate. As before, employees paid on a weekly, 
monthly or yearly basis and receiving at 
least a specified minimum amount are not 
eligible for overtime pay. 


A new departure in 1953 was the setting 
of minimum rates for inexperienced em- 
ployees, defined as employees who “in 
addition to apprentices, are not occupied at 
skilled labour or at labour requiring training 
and who, because of their restricted ability, 
cannot furnish the output of a skilled 
worker.” The number of such employees 
was limited to 20 per cent of the work 
force of an establishment. Previously (from 
1946-1953), 75 per cent of the workers in 
a factory or shop were required to receive 
the minimum rate, and lower rates were 


set for the remaining 25 per cent. As 
enacted in 1942, Order 4 set three different 
rates for work in industrial or commercial 
establishments, applying to 60, 25 and 15 
per cent, respectively, of the work force. 


The inexperienced workers’ rates set in 
1953 were not, strictly speaking, learners’ 
rates, since they were not set in relation to 
a definite learning period, i.e., inexperienced 
workers were not required to get periodic 
increases. They were rather rates set for 
workers from whom skilled work was not 
expected or required. 


These inexperienced workers’ rates and 
the 20 per cent quota were removed from 
the orders in 1960, the only lower rates 
now prescribed being for piecework em- 
ployees and for employees on probation in 
hospitals in their first six months of em- 
ployment. Such employees must now be 
paid at least 56 cents an hour in Zone I 
and 52 cents in Zone II. 


Minimum rates under Order 39 govern- 
ing forest operations have been progres- 
sively raised, and the order has been greatly 
simplified. 

In 1950 daily instead of monthly rates 
were fixed. In 1958, instead of rates set on 
an occupational basis, new general hourly, 
daily and weekly rates were set for all 
workers other than pieceworkers, the deter- 
mining factor being the extent to which 
the working hours of an employee could 
be controlled. For employees whose hours 
were verifiable, the order set a minimum 
rate of 75 cents an hour; for those whose 
hours could not be verified the rate set 
was $7 a day; and for employees without 
a regular work week a minimum of $42 
a week was prescribed. Corresponding 
rates for inexperienced or handicapped 
workers were 50 cents an hour and $5 a 
day. In addition to these changes, the 
regular work week for woodsworkers was 
reduced from 60 to 54 hours. 


A major change in 1960 was that a new 
daily minimum of $9 was set for piece- 
workers. Previously, 11 different rates were 
prescribed, varying with the type of work 
performed. A later amendment, however, 
reinstated per cord piecework rates in pulp- 
wood operations. Rates of workers hired on 
a fixed wage basis were raised to 90 cents 
an hour, $8 a day or $48 a week, depending 
on the extent to which hours may be con- 
trolled. 


Rates for inexperienced workers, defined 
as in Order 4, were dropped but slightly 
higher rates than those set previously (60 
cents an hour for employees whose hours 
are verifiable and $6 a day for those whose 
hours are not verifiable or who have no 


regular work week) were set for piece- 
workers who have not worked 12 working 
days. 

As in other orders, the rate set by Order 
39 for overtime is time and one half the 
minimum rate. Previously, forestry workers 
were entitled to their regular rate for over- 
time. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, the extension of the 
coverage of the Minimum Wage Act and 
orders to places with a population of under 
300, effecting province-wide coverage, and 
the removal of the differential between 
urban and rural areas were important 
developments in the past decade. 


At first applied only to cities, the scope 
of the Saskatchewan Act was progressively 
extended to cover additional towns, villages 
and hamlets until, by a final step in 1953, 
it was made applicable to the entire prov- 
ince. The differential between urban and 
rural rates, although narrowed to $1 a 
week in 1957, was maintained until 1960, 
when the orders were amended to establish 
one minimum of $32 a week for all em- 
ployees of 18 and over in the province, 
except those covered by special orders. 


Since 1950 the Act has been amended 
several times, adding to the Board’s powers 
to determine minimum wages and other 
working conditions and providing a new and 
alternative basis upon which minimum wage 
standards may be set. 


An amendment in 1957 empowered the 
Board to determine the minimum wage on 
the basis of an amount which it deemed 
fair and reasonable, having regard to the 
wages which it considered to be generally 
prevailing in the employment affected. The 
amendment was introduced “with a view to 
providing a greater measure of protection 
not only for employees but also for em- 
ployers who pay fair wages.” This method 
may now be used by the Board, as it deems 
fit, in preference to the criterion long set 
out in the Act—that the Board should base 
the minimum wage on the amount which it 
deems adequate to furnish the necessary 
cost of living to the employees concerned. 

To the Board’s already extensive powers 
to determine working conditions was added 
power to fix the maximum number of hours 
that may be worked without a meal period, 
to require employers to provide, repair and 
launder uniforms at their own expense, to 
order that rest periods must be counted as 
time worked, and to require employers to 
furnish pay statements on each regular 
pay-day and on termination of employment. 
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The Board has laid down all these require- 
ments in its orders, the requirement con- 
cerning pay statements having been set out 
in a new order in 1957. 


In Saskatchewan, the practice of setting 
weekly minimum rates for full-time em- 
ployees and hourly rates for part-time 
workers has been continued, part-time 
workers being defined as those who work 
less than 36 hours in a week. Proportionally 
higher than the rates established for full- 
time workers (currently 85 cents an hour as 
against $32 a week), the part-time rate is 
designed to discourage the practice of pro- 
viding only part-time work. 

As already noted, rates $2 less than the 
‘ull minimum rates are set for workers 
Inder 18. The present rate for young 
workers is $30 a week. 

Provision for overtime is contained in 
the Hours of Work Act and orders, and the 


Minimum Wage Board is not concerned 
with it. 

As a result of a change made in 1960 
in the orders covering hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, any employer who requires or 
permits a woman worker to finish work 
between 12.30 and 7 a.m. must provide free 
transportation for the worker to her home. 
There are similar provisions governing night 
work of women in Alberta and Manitoba 
(covering the hours between midnight and 
6 a.m.). In Ontario, where permission is 
granted to proprietors of restaurants or 
other employers to employ women 18 years 
of age and over during the night, permits 
are subject to certain conditions regarding 
the conveyance of the worker to her home. 

The following table presents a comparison 
of the minimum rates in effect in 1950 and 
1960 for women workers in factories, shops 
and offices in the various provinces. 


A COMPARISON OF MINIMUM RATES FOR WOMEN IN FACTORIES, SHOPS 
AND OFFICES IN 1950 AND 1960 
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Hours of Work 


In 1950 five provinces, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, had hours of work legislation of 
general application which either set absolute 
limits on hours or required the payment of 
an overtime rate after a specified number of 
hours of work. Hours were limited in 
Alberta and Ontario to 8 in a day and 48 
in a week and in British Columbia to 8 
and 44. In the other two provinces, the 
second method of regulating hours was 
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followed, and an overtime rate was payable 
after 8 and 48 hours (44 for women) in 
Manitoba, and after 8 and 44 hours in 
Saskatchewan (by administrative regulation, 
8 and 48 in the smaller centres). All of 
the Acts, of course, provided for some 
exceptions or variations. 

In the ensuing ten-year period there were 
few important changes in hours legislation. 
Hours were reduced to some extent in 
Alberta and Newfoundland, coverage was 


extended in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
and authority to limit daily hours was 
granted in Saskatchewan. 


In Alberta, an administrative order in 
1952 reduced the weekly limit on hours 
from 48 to 44 in the cities of Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. In 
1953, in Newfoundland, an amendment to 
the St. John’s Shops Act set a 44-hour 
weekly limit on hours for shop employees in 
that city and a six-mile radius, with pro- 
vision for longer hours by agreement upon 
payment of an overtime rate. A 1959 amend- 
ment to the same Act, effective from 
January 1, 1960, limits hours of shop em- 
ployees to 40 in a week unless time and 
one half is paid. The same requirement was 
laid down in 1960 for shop workers in: the 
Exploits Valley district. 

By a 1951 amendment, which went into 
force on March 1, 1952, the coverage of 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act was 
extended to all places covered by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, which in effect meant all 
workplaces in centres with a population of 
over 300. As a result, employees in work- 
places other than factories, offices and 
shops in the smaller places and certain 
categories of workers such as janitors and 
long-distance truckers, who had been pre- 
viously excluded, were now covered and 
entitled to overtime rates for work beyond 
the prescribed limits. The following year 
(1953), when the Minimum Wage Act was 
made applicable to all parts of the province, 
the Hours of Work Act was correspondingly 
extended. Later in the same year the Act 
was declared not to apply to the northern 
part of the province, the area north of 
Township 62, except for the village of 
Creighton and the hamlet of Lac la Ronge. 
Since that time Uranium City, although in 
the exempted northern area, has been 
brought within the scope of the Act. 

In Manitoba, in 1953, the Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act (now Part HI of 
the Employment Standards Act), which 
applied in the chief industrial areas of the 
province, was extended to include Snow 
Lake and Lynn Lake, two northern local 
Government Districts. 

In 1958, the Saskatchewan Act, which 
previously had not placed any absolute 
limitation on working hours, was amended 
to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to issue regulations applicable to 
any class of employment limiting working 
time in any one day to 12 hours. In 1959, 
a regulation was made prohibiting employers 
in highway construction and maintenance 
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work from requiring employees to work 
more than 12 hours in a day except by 
special permit. 

In other legislation, in addition to the 
general hours of work Acts, there are 
provisions limiting hours. In New Brunswick 
and Quebec, factory Acts place some restric- 
tions on working hours of women and boys 
under 18. The Nova Scotia Factories Act 
limits hours of boys and girls under 16 
to 8 in a day and 48 in a week. Mining 
Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
which set a maximum eight-hour day for 
underground work in mines, provide the 
only statutory regulation of hours of work 
of miners in those provinces; hours of work 
Acts apply to mining in other provinces. 
In New Brunswick, hours of workers on 
construction work done under contract with 
the provincial Government must be limited 
to 8 and 44. 

There is also some indirect regulation of 
hours by virtue of provisions in minimum 
wage orders requiring the payment of an 
overtime rate after a specified number of 
hours of work. 

Industrial standards legislation in Alberta, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, and the Collective Agree- 
ment Act in Quebec, all introduced in the 
thirties, continue to provide an important 
method of regulating hours of work, as 
well as of establishing minimum rates, in 
some trades and industries. In Manitoba, 
the Fair Wage Schedule issued annually 
under the Fair Wage Act sets the regular 
work week and establishes minimum rates 
for private as well as public construction 
work. 

The use of this methd of regulation has 
not increased significantly in the last ten 
years, the number of schedules and decrees 
now in effect being only slightly greater 
than in 1950. Schedules or decrees regulate 
working conditions in the construction 
trades in defined areas in each of the six 
provinces, a few new trades and areas now 
being covered; province-wide standards are 
established for the main branches of the 
garment industry in both Ontario and 
Quebec; and decrees or schedules cover the 
barbering and hairdressing trades in many 
areas. The trend has been to reduce regular 
working hours, a 40-hour week now being 
common for the construction trades in the 
larger centres. A 372-hour week has been 
established for the ladies’ cloak and suit 
industry in province-wide orders in both 
Ontario and Quebec. 
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Vacations With Pay 


In 1950 legislation requiring employers 
to grant their employees an annual paid 
vacation was in force in six provinces. 
Between 1950 and 1960 there was a further 
extension of this new field of legislation. 
Vacations with pay were provided for by 
law in two other provinces, a federal Annual 
Vacations Act was enacted, and a number 
of amendments, including a lengthening of 
the vacation period in three provinces and 
various changes to facilitate administration, 
were made in most of the provinces. 


New Brunswick passed its Vacation Pay 
Act in 1954, bringing it into force on June 
30, 1955. Its application was limited to 
two industries—mining and construction— 
where the enforcement of a legal standard 
appeared to be necessary. In introducing the 
Bill, the Minister of Labour indicated that 
surveys had shown that, where there was 
year-round employment, vacations with pay 
were quite generally granted without legis- 
lation. In 1958 the application of the Act 
was extended to the canning and packing 
industries. 

The Nova Scotia Vacation Pay Act, which 
went into force on January 1, 1959, was 
of general application, exempting only em- 
ployees in lumbering and commercial fish- 
ing. farm workers and domestic servants. 

The federal Annual Vacations Act went 
into effect on October 1, 1958, providing 
for an annual vacation with pay for work- 
ers in undertakings within federal jurisdic- 
tion. These include operations that are 
interprovincial or international in nature, 
such as railway, ship, ferry, bus, trucking, 
telegraph, telephone, pipeline, tunnel, bridge 
and canal operations, operations relating to 
inland and maritime navigation, longshoring 
and stevedoring. Also included are aero- 
dromes and air transport, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting stations, banks and 
banking, certain mining operations, and 
federal Crown corporations and works (such 
as grain elevators, and flour, feed and seed 
cleaning mills) that have been declared to 
be for the general advantage of Canada. 

The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Acts followed the lead of a number of the 
other provinces (including Ontario and 
Quebec) by providing for a minimum vaca- 
tion period of one week after a year’s 
service. The annual vacation provided for 
in the federal Act is one week in respect 
of a completed year of employment for an 
employee who has worked for less than 
two years with the same employer, and two 
weeks for an employee who has worked 
for the same employer for two years or 
more. 
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In both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
provision was made for a system of vaca- 
tion stamps to enable workers in the con- 
struction industry (and in the other indus- 
tries covered in New Brunswick) to receive 
the benefits of a vacation with pay. 

As regards the length of the annual 
vacation, the Manitoba Vacations with Pay 
Act, which since 1947 had provided for a 
vacation of one week after a year’s service, 
was amended in 1951 to provide for an 
additional week after three years with the 
same employer. 

In 1956 the British Columbia Legislature 
replaced the Annual Holidays Act with a 
new statute of the same name, effective 
from July 1, 1957, providing for a two-week 
vacation with pay instead of one week. 
British Columbia thus became the second 
province to provide for a two-week vacation 
after one year of service, Saskatchewan hav- 
ing set this standard in its first vacations 
with pay legislation in 1944. 

In 1958 the Saskatchewan Annual Holi- 
days Act was amended to provide for an 
annual vacation of three weeks after five 
years service, with vacation pay at the rate 
of 3/52 of the total wages earned during 
the previous year of employment. This pro- 
vision applied only where a worker had 
been in continuous employment with the 
same employer, and to enable persons whose 
employment with the same employer had 
not been continuous to enjoy the same 
benefits, the Act was further amended in 
1959. The amending Act stated that an 
employee was entitled to a three weeks 
vacation with pay after five “accumulated” 
years of employment, provided that no 
break in his service had exceeded six 
months or 182 days. 

By an amendment in 1959, Manitoba 
became the third province to provide for 
a two-week vacation after one year’s service 
with an employer. As already noted, the 
former provision was for one week after 
one year and two weeks after three years 
of service. 

In 1950 a change in the definition of 
“working year” in the British Columbia 
Act reduced the period of service held to 
constitute a year of employment. Set at 
280 days in the original (1946) Act, the 
qualifying period was reduced to 250 days 
the following year. The 1950 amendment 
defined “working year” to mean one calendar 
year’s continuous service, comprising not 
less than 225 days of actual work. 

In Alberta, the 275 days prescribed in 
the original (1946) vacation orders were 
likewise reduced. From 1949 on, annual 





vacations were calculated on the basis of 
one-half day for every 23 days worked 
after a year of employment, and one day 
for every 23 days worked after two or more 
years’ service. This provision was replaced 
in 1958, making 225 days of actual work 
the requirement for a year’s employment. 

For purposes of comparison, a year’s 
service in New Brunswick is considered to 
consist of 225 working days or shifts. In 
Manitoba, an employee is held to have 
completed a year’s service if he has worked 
95 per cent or more of the regular work- 
ing hours during the year. In Nova Scotia, 
the employee must have worked 90 per cent 
or more of the working hours during the 
year. 

Several of the Acts were amended to 
provide that continuity of service was not 
to be affected by changes in the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. The Alberta 
Labour Act was amended in 1950 to provide 
that, where a business was sold, leased or 
transferred, the service of the employees 
concerned was to be deemed to be con- 
tinuous for the purposes of computing their 
vacations with pay. British Columbia and 
Manitoba amended their Acts to the same 
purpose in 1956; Saskatchewan enacted a 
similar provision in 1957; and a comparable 
clause was inserted in the 1958 federal 
Act. 

Although worded differently, a provision 
added to the Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
in 1947 has the same intent. It states that 
vacations with pay granted by a minimum 
wage order according to the duration of an 
employee’s service are to be calculated 
according to the period during which he 
has been employed at the same enterprise 
“without regard to changes of ownership 
of such enterprise.” 

In 1959 an amendment was made to the 
Manitoba Act to prevent an employee’s 
absence from work because of an accidental 
injury for which he received workmen’s 
compensation from breaking his continuity 
of service. To ensure that an employee may 
not lose any entitlement to a vacation 
accumulated before such an injury, the 
Legislature provided that the Manitoba 
Labour Board may find that he has com- 
pleted a year’s service and is eligible for 
an annual vacation if he has worked for his 
employer during 12 months, which were not 
continuous but were interrupted only by 
the period during which he was in receipt 
of compensation. 

In 1950 the British Columbia Act was 
amended to provide that vacation pay 
should be 2 per cent of total annual earn- 
ings rather than regular pay, as before 
(now, with the longer vacation period, 4 
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per cent of earnings). In most of the 
provinces vacation pay is a percentage of 
annual earnings (2 per cent for a one week’s 
vacation and 4 per cent for a two weeks’ 
vacation), but in Alberta and Manitoba it 
is the employee’s regular pay for a week’s 
work or for two weeks’ work, as the case 
may be. In Quebec, an employee is entitled 
to his regular weekly pay for his annual 
vacation if he is engaged and paid by the 
week or any longer period; if he is paid on 
any other basis, e.g., by the hour, his 
vacation pay is 2 per cent of his annual 
earnings. 

Several significant changes were made 
in connection with the vacation stamp 
system. 

In Manitoba, where June 30 was the 
normal cut-off date for the redemption of 
stamps issued in the previous year, provision 
was made in 1956 for a person who was 
unemployed during the winter months to 
cash his vacation stamps at any time after 
November 30 in any year if he could 
establish that he had exhausted his unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and was avail- 
able for work. 

For the same reasons Alberta in 1958 
changed its redemption date from June 1 
to January 15, enabling workers to obtain 
the cash equivalent of their vacation credits 
at any time within the 12 months beginning 
on January 15 in each year. 

In Nova Scotia, an employee may cash 
his stamps at any time after the anniversary 
date of his employment. 

In a revision of the Quebec vacation 
orders in 1957, the use of the stamp system 
was authorized for manual workers in the 
building construction industry throughout 
the province. Previously, its application had 
been limited to the Montreal and Hull 
areas. 

Because of the administrative problems 
involved in the operation of a system of 
stamp books, the Manitoba Legislature 
provided in 1959 for the payment of vaca- 
tion pay to construction workers by cheque, 
effective from July 1, 1960. 

Under the new scheme, which like the 
stamp system will apply only to construc- 
tion workers in the Greater Winnipeg area, 
the employer will periodically pay to the 
Minister of Labour amounts equal to the 
total vacation pay credits due to each of 
his employees at the time the payment is 
made, at the same time furnishing the 
Minister with the name, address and unem- 
ployment insurance number of each em- 
ployee. The employer is also required to 
notify the employee of the amount paid. 
The Minister will deposit the amounts 
received with the Provincial Treasurer. As 
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soon as practicable after June 30 in each 
year, a cheque will be sent to each employee 
for the amount of vacation pay to his 
credit in the records of the Department of 
Labour, less a charge for administration 
costs. 

In 1957 the reference in the Alberta 
legislation to vacation with pay stamps was 
changed to “vacation with pay stamps or 
other credits,’ thus enabling the Board 
to provide, if it so decided, that credits 
might be placed in vacation books by a 
method other than stamps, e.g., by a meter 
machine. To date the Alberta Board has 
not adopted the new system. In Quebec, 
employers are now permitted to use meter 
machines for vacation credits instead of 
stamps. This method, authorized in 1958, 
is used by a number of larger firms. 

The British Columbia Act as replaced 
in 1956 made provision for a system of 
vacation credits but a stamp system has not 
so far been introduced in that province. 
Saskatchewan is the only other province 
in which the stamp system is not used. 

All the Acts set a fairly lengthy period 
within which an earned vacation must be 
given, ranging from four months in New 
Brunswick to twelve months in Alberta and 
Quebec. In the remaining Acts the period 
specified is ten months. The employer, as 
a general rule, is free to decide at what 
time within the specified period the vacation 
is to be taken, and, in those jurisdictions 
where a two or three weeks vacation is 
provided for, whether it is to be taken in 
one or more periods. The Alberta orders 
state, however, that the vacation (which 
must be at least one week after one year 
and two weeks after two or more years of 
service) is to be in an unbroken period, 
and the Saskatchewan Act, as amended 
in 1960, makes it clear that the personal 
wishes of the employee are to be taken 
into account. 

The new Saskatchewan provision is that, 
if an employee, not later than the day on 
which he becomes entitled to an annual 
vacation (that is, after a completed year of 
employment), gives his employer written 
notice indicating how he prefers to take 
his vacation, the employer must permit him 
to take it in the manner indicated. (The 
Act stipulates that the vacation may be 
taken in periods of not less than one week 
each.) This provision does not apply, how- 
ever, where the Minister approves a general 
plant shutdown for the purpose of giving 
all employees a vacation at the same time. 

The employee must receive advance 
notice of the date on which his vacation is 
to begin in Manitoba (no period specified); 
Alberta (where the date is not mutually 
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agreed upon, at least one week’s notice); 
New Brunswick (one week); Nova Scotia 
(one week); Quebec (15 days); and in 
Saskatchewan and under the federal Act 
(not less than two weeks). In the Saskat- 
chewan and federal jurisdictions, as in 
Alberta, notice is required unless the start- 
ing time of the vacation has been agreed 
upon by employer and employee, or, alter- 
natively, in Saskatchewan, by employer and 
trade union. In Saskatchewan, written notice 
is required. 

Six of the Acts stipulate that any public 
holiday (as defined) occurring within the 
vacation period is not to be counted as 
part of the annual vacation and that the 
employee is entitled to an additional day 
for any such holiday. The federal and 
Saskatchewan laws stipulate further that 
the employee is to be paid, over and above 
his vacation pay, the wages to which he is 
entitled for the holiday. 


In 1958 an amendment to the Saskat- 
chewan Act made provision for a system 
which, if established by regulation, would 
enable employees to postpone a week of 
their annual vacation each year for a maxi- 
mum of four years. Under such an arrange- 
ment, which would permit the accumu- 
lation of a vacation of up to seven weeks, 
some form of guarantee would be required 
for the payment of vacation pay, such as the 
deposit of vacation pay in a trust account 
or the furnishing of a bond. The system 
would in no case be mandatory, since it 
would not apply with respect to any em- 
ployee “unless he and his employer have, 
with the approval of the Minister, agreed 
that it shall apply.” There is no comparable 
provision in any of the other Acts. 

All the Acts except that of Manitoba’ 
provide for the payment of vacation pay 
on termination of employment but a num- 
ber of them specify that a worker must 
have completed a minimum period of 
service in order to qualify. A provision in 
the Saskatchewan Act requiring a worker to 
have been employed for at least 30 days 
in order to become eligible for vacation 
pay on termination of employment was 
removed in 1958. 

A minimum period of 30 days is laid 
down in the federal and Alberta legislation; 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario, the period 
specified is three months. In Ontario, how- 
ever, the three months requirement applies 
only where a worker voluntarily leaves his 
job, and if the employment is terminated 
by the employer the employee must be 
given vacation credit for any time he has 
been employed. The British Columbia Act 


excludes any person who has not com- 
pleted five days of actual work in a calen- 
dar year. 

As a safeguard to an employee’s entitle- 
ment to an annual vacation or vacation pay, 
the Saskatchewan Act was amended in 1955 
to provide that where notice of termination 
of employment has been given (a week’s 
written notice is required under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act in case of discharge or 
layoff of an employee with three months 
service or more), the employer may not 
permit an employee to take any part of 
his vacation during the period of notice. 
Further, payment of vacation pay is not 
to constitute payment for the period of 
notice. 

In line with the changes in the Saskat- 
chewan Act providing for annual vacations 
on the basis of accumulated as well as 
continuous service, an employer may, at the 
request of an employee, withhold payment 
of any vacation pay owing to him on 
termination of employment if the employee’s 
services have been terminated because of 
shortage of work and it seems likely that 
he will be re-hired within 182 days. If, 
however, the employee asks for his vacation 
pay during the 182-day period, the employer 
must comply with his request within seven 
days. 

In Quebec, provision for a paid vacation 
allowance for forestry workers was made 
in 1958. Any worker who works at least 
75 days in a four-month period for the same 
employer is now entitled on termination of 
employment to a vacation allowance of 2 
per cent of his earnings for the period of 
his employment. 

All the Acts (except that of New Bruns- 
wick) exclude certain groups (e.g., farm 
workers, domestic servants,* members of 
family undertakings, professional workers), 
and some (federal, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan) permit further exemptions by 
Order in Council. 

In some instances the vacation provisions 
of a collective agreement may supersede 
the provisions of the Act, if approved by 
the Minister of Labour. In 1951 the British 
Columbia Act was declared not to apply to 
an employer and his employees covered by 
a collective agreement containing vacation 
provisions approved by the Minister of 
Labour, provided that the employees’ repre- 
sentatives were authorized to bargain in 
accordance with the labour relations Act. 

Similarly, recognizing that the parties to 
a collective agreement might wish to con- 
tinue alternative vacation arrangements, 





*Domestic servants are within the scope of the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan legislation. 


Parliament wrote a provision into the 
federal Act giving the Minister authority to 
approve vacation provisions in agreements 
signed after the coming into force of the 
Act. 

The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Acts state that, where annual vacation pro- 
visions established by any other Act, agree- 
ment, contract of service or custom are “as 
favourable to an employee” as the provi- 
sions of the Act, the provisions so estab- 
lished are to prevail. 

Several Acts stipulate that vacation pay 
is to be deemed wages. A provision that 
an annual vacation or its equivalent in 
vacation pay was to be deemed wages was 
inserted in the British Columbia Act in 
1956. A similar provision is found in the 
federal and Saskatchewan Acts, the federal 
legislation providing that “for all purposes” 
vacation pay is to be deemed wages. Pre- 
sumably, under such a provision vacation 
pay could be included with other wages 
as a preferred claim in case of bankruptcy. 

Penalties for violation are set out in all 
the Acts, and all except the Act of Manitoba 
empower the magistrate levying a fine to 
order payment by the employer of the 
vacation wages due. 

The Quebec provision is unique. A Que- 
bec employer who does not grant an em- 
ployee his vacation within the 12-month 
period specified is liable to a fine which iS 
double the vacation pay due to the em- 
ployee. The fine must be paid to the 
Minimum Wage Commission, which is 
authorized to pay half to the employee. 

Time-limits for prosecutions are laid 
down in several Acts. The period within 
which action must be taken under the 
Alberta and federal Acts is one year. The 
same time-limit was fixed in the Saskat- 
chewan Act in 1956 but a 1958 amendment 
extended the period to three years. In 
Quebec, a civil action arising out of the 
Minimum Wage Act or an order under it 
must be instituted within six months from 
the date of commission of an alleged 
offence. 

Recent amendments to the Manitoba and 
Alberta Acts give the employee his own 
remedy, apart from the Act, for the recovery 
of vacation moneys due him. A 1956 amend- 
ment in Manitoba stated that vacation 
wages payable under the Act were to be 
held to be a debt due from the employer 
to the employee and as such were recover- 
able by court action. 

The Alberta amendment in 1960 permits 
an employee to take legal action to recover 
vacation pay while he is still employed or 
within 12 months after termination of em- 
ployment, if no prosecution has been 
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initiated under Section 43 of the Act 
(usually on the information of the Depart- 
ment of Labour). Action by the employee 
is limited to amounts of vacation pay accru- 
ing over a period of two years. 

In Alberta, the provisions in industrial 
standards schedules dealing with vacations 
with pay supplement the vacation legislation 
already described. 

In 1950 the Alberta Labour Act was 
amended to include vacations with pay 
among the subjects that might be negotiated 
at a conference between employers and 
employees in any industry and dealt with 
in an industrial standards schedule. It pro- 
vided, however, that any vacation-with-pay 
plan formulated by such a _ conference 
should not be less favourable to employees 
than the vacation provisions set out in 
orders of the Board of Industrial Relations. 

The vacation provisions in a number of 
schedules, while limited in application to a 
particular industry and area of the province, 


Public 


In Canada, payment for public holidays 
is regulated to a greater extent by collec- 
tive agreement than by statute. Only two 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
have provisions of general application deal- 
ing with public holidays. Under the Saskat- 
chewan provisions, which go back to 1947, 
employees are entitled to a specified number 
of paid holidays as a matter of right, and, 
if required to work, must be paid at a 
premium rate for work done on the holiday, 
in addition to their regular pay. The Mani- 
toba provisions, which were enacted in 1951, 
prohibit work on specified public holidays 
unless an overtime rate is paid. Provisions 
prohibiting work on specified public holidays 
except with a permit from the Advisory 
Committee, stipulating that certain holidays 
must be observed as paid holidays, or re- 
quiring the payment of an overtime rate 
(frequently double time) for work done 
on specified holidays, are now regular 
features of the decrees under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act and of industrial 
standards schedules in some _ provinces. 
These provisions, while regulating a con- 
siderable portion of industry, particularly 
in Quebec, cover only certain trades and 
areas in the province concerned. 


Provisions in minimum wage orders in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia deal 
with the question of pay for public holidays 
but only to the extent of prohibiting deduc- 
tions from the minimum wage for time not 
worked on a holiday. The Factories Act of 
British Columbia makes it mandatory for 
factories, with the exception of certain: con- 
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set a higher standard than that set by the 
Board, providing for a vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s service. As already 
noted, one week’s vacation after a year’s 
service and two weeks after two years is 
the general requirement laid down by the 
Board. 

In Quebec, workers governed by a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Act are 
subject to the vacation with pay provisions 
set in the decree. The Department of La- 
bour or Minimum Wage Commission has 
no jurisdiction with respect to the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of a decree, which 
is under the supervision of the parity com- 
mittee concerned. More than 100 decrees 
are presently in force covering more than 
250,000 employees. The Minimum Wage 
Act (under the authority of which vacation 
orders are made) does not apply to work- 
ers whose working conditions are regulated 
by decree. 


Holidays 


tinuous industries, to close on specified 
holidays unless granted special permission 
for employment, but does not deal with the 
question of pay for the holidays. There is 
also legislation in British Columbia and 
Newfoundland requiring shops to be closed 
on listed holidays. 

In Saskatchewan, the Minimum Wage 
Board, acting under authority conferred on 
it by the Legislature in 1947 to require 
payment for public holidays, requires full- 
time employees who do not work on any 
of eight listed public holidays to be paid 
their regular pay. If they are required to 
work, they are to be paid for the holiday 
and, in addition, time and one half their 
regular rate for all work done (in effect, 
two and one half times the regular rate), 
except in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc. 
In such workplaces, employees who work 
on a holiday are required to receive, in 
addition to their regular daily wage, wages 
at their regular rate or equivalent time off 
at regular rates within four weeks. The 
eight listed holidays are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remem- 
brance Day and Christmas Day. When 
Christmas or New Year’s Day falls on 
Sunday, the requirements set out above 
apply to the following Monday. They also 
apply when the Monday following Remem- 
brance Day is declared a holiday. 

An amendment made to the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act in 1960 was designed 
to make the public Holiday provisions more 
flexible by permitting an employer and trade 





union to make an agreement substituting 
another working day for any of the eight 
holidays named in the Act. Such an agree- 
ment may be concluded only by a trade 
union which represents a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit. 

The enactment of the Manitoba provisions 
in 1951 was, apart from the increasing 
regulation of public holidays under decrees 
and industrial standards schedules, the 
major development in this field during the 
decade. These provisions, first placed in the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, are 
now part of the Employment Standards Act. 

In Manitoba, in all employment except 
farming, workers are entitled to time and 
one half their regular rate if required to 
work on seven public holidays—New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. For workers employed in 
a continuously operating plant, a seasonal 
industry, a place of amusement, a gasoline 
service station, a hospital, a hotel, a restaur- 
ant, or in domestic service, compensatory 


time off may be substituted, in accordance 
with custom or agreement. Domestic ser- 
vants may be granted two half-days off in 
lieu of a holiday. 

An additional holiday was provided for 
in 1951 with the passing of the Remem- 
brance Day Act, under which November 11 
is set apart as a day of remembrance, with 
a general prohibition upon work, except in 
emergencies. Except in farming and certain 
essential services, work may not be per- 
formed except by permit from the Minister 
of Labour. Overtime provisions are not 
applicable on Remembrance Day. Any em- 
ployee other than a watchman, furnace 
tender or janitor who is required to work 
must be granted compensatory time off 
without loss of pay within 30 days. 

The list of essential services exempted 
is quite lengthy and includes hospitals, 
restaurants, drug stores, dairies, bakeries, 
transportation, and the work of janitors, 
watchmen, policemen, firemen and domes- 
tic servants. In 1953, newspapers, which 
had been only partially exempted pre- 
viously, were entirely excluded. 


Weekly Rest 


Prior to 1950, weekly rest legislation had 
been enacted in seven provinces—Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. The 
provisions, however, varied widely in scope. 
In the period under review, weekly rest 
legislation was introduced in New Bruns- 
wick, the coverage of the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts was extended, and the 
weekly rest provisions in the Alberta Labour 
Act were clarified. 

The New Brunswick Weekly Rest Period 
Act, passed in 1954, requires employers to 
give their employees a weekly rest of at 
least 24 consecutive hours, to be taken, if 
possible, on Sunday. Where a weekly rest 
is impracticable, the Minister may permit 
rest periods to accumulate and to be taken 
later, either part at a time or all together. 
The only groups excluded from the Act 
are farm workers, employees required to 
cope with an emergency and part-time 
workers who are not usually employed more 
than five hours in a day. Other groups may 
be exempted by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

In 1950, the Saskatchewan One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, which had applied only 
in the cities and by administrative order had 
been extended to 21 listed towns, was 
re-enacted to make it applicable to the 
employees of any employer covered by an 
order of the Minimum Wage Board. Since 
minimum wage orders at that time covered 


all centres with a population of 300 or 
more, the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 
was made applicable in these areas. In 
1957, the weekly rest requirement was ex- 
tended to all parts of the province by Order 
in Council, and in 1960 the Act itself was 
amended to provide for province-wide 
coverage. Provision was also made for the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to exclude 
any specified class of employees, subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

In 1951, the Manitoba One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act was repealed and its provisions 
incorporated in a new statute, the Hours 
and Conditions of Work Act, with some 
extension of coverage, both geographically 
and industrially. Instead of being limited 
to the cities, the weekly rest provisions now 
applied to the chief industrial areas in the 
province. In 1957, the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act and its weekly rest 
provisions were in turn incorporated in the 
Employment Standards Act with no change 
in coverage. 

The Alberta legislation was re-worded 
in 1957 to require that an employee be 
given a day off “immediately following each 
period of not more than six consecutive 
days of work” unless the Board of Industrial 
Relations orders that hours of rest be 
allowed in two periods or that a longer 
period than 24 hours be granted. Under 
the previous wording requiring an employer 
to grant an employee a day’s rest “in each 
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period of seven consecutive days,” it was 
possible for an employee to work 12 days 
without a day off. 

The Alberta Labour Act permits the 
Board to make special provision for days of 
rest in continuous industries and authorizes 
the granting in such operations of a con- 
secutive rest period every four weeks or 
in relation to some other work period fixed 
by the Board. Under this authority the 
Board has made special provision for 
accumulated days of rest in the highway 
construction, geophysical exploration, oil 
well drilling, oil well service and pipeline 


construction industries, and for cooks, night 
watchmen, etc., in lumber camps. 

In British Columbia, weekly rest require- 
ments are laid down in minimum wage 
orders by the Board of Industrial Relations, 
acting under its authority to regulate “con- 
ditions of labour and employment.” A 
change in the British Columbia orders dur- 
ing the decade is the now almost universal 
requirement that employees must be given 
a 32-hour weekly rest, unless a different 
arrangement is approved by the Board. 
This provision was either inserted in a 
number of orders for the first time or 
substituted for a 24-hour rest requirement. 





Changes in General Assistance Legislation 
from November 1959 to October 1960 


Terms of Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 now effective in all provinces and 
territories. Several provinces amend general assistance legislation, mothers’ 
allowances legislation, and legislation affecting living accommodation for aged 


The terms of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act, 1956, became effective in all 
provinces and territories with the signing 
of an agreement with the Yukon Territory 
on November 1, 1959, to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1959. Under this Act the federal 
Government pays to the provinces 50 per 
cent of the cost of financial assistance to 
the unemployed, irrespective of their em- 
ployability. Reimbursement is made to the 
province within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. 

Several provinces made major changes 
in their general assistance legislation in 
1960. A new Act was passed in New Bruns- 
wick and major amendments were intro- 
duced in Quebec and Nova Scotia, and, 
although not yet proclaimed, in Alberta. 
Several changes were made in the New- 
foundland legislation and minor amend- 
ments in Saskatchewan and Ontario. The 
greater part of the Social Allowances Act 
of Manitoba, passed in 1959, was pro- 
claimed effective as of February 1, 1960. 


New Brunswick 

The Social Assistance Act passed by the 
New Brunswick Legislature completely re- 
organized the administration of assistance 
to needy persons. The statute repealed the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, The Legal Settle- 
ment Act, the Support of the Poor Act and 
The Municipal Homes Act. Much of the 
content of these Acts was, however, con- 
solidated and included in the Social Assist- 
ance Act. 
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Part I of the Act, effective April 1, 1960, 
provides for the payment of provincial 
allowances to needy mothers (discussed 
below in “Changes in Mothers’ Allowances”) 
Part II, effective July 1, 1960, enables the 
province for the first time to share with the 
municipalities in a general assistance pro- 
gram. This Part also sets out the duties 
and responsibilities of the municipalities 
and of the province in the provision of aid 
to needy persons, including those in need 
of care in municipal homes. 

Regulations under the Act set out admin- 
istrative and food standards to be observed 
by the municipalities as a condition of 
provincial aid. Under the formula of aid the 
province reimburses each municipality to 
the extent of one dollar per capita of the 
population plus 70 per cent of expenditures 
made in excess of that amount, provided the 
minimum standards of food allowances are 
met. The province also pays 50 per cent 
of the cost of administration of aid to 
persons in need, on condition that municipal 
standards of administration, including the 
qualifications of the Director of the depart- 
ment or agency as specified in the Regula- 
tions, are observed. 

Legal settlement is the device used to 
establish the financial responsibility of a 
municipality, and this is reduced from three 
years to one year under the new Act. 

Quebec 


In Quebec, the program of general assist- 
ance, was revised through an amendment to 
the Quebec Public Charities Act, effective 
January 1, 1960, with Regulations. 


The amendment gives greater adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility to the 
province and, depending on the program, 
reduces or eliminates municipal respon- 
sibility; widens coverage to include addi- 
tional classes of persons; includes welfare 
organizations such as social agencies in 
the definition of public charitable institu- 
tions; and eliminates municipal domicile 
in those categories for which the municipal- 
ity has no financial responsibility. The 
amendment also transfers houses of refuge 
from the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Health to that of the Minister of Social 
Welfare. 

The Regulations set out categories of 
persons eligible for assistance, prescribe 
means tests, specify rates of assistance and 
the distribution of costs of maintenance of 
children in care of social agencies or institu- 
tions. 

The province does not require a municipal 
contribution toward the cost of aid to 
employable and unemployable persons in 
their own homes. Aid to persons unfit for 
work for at least 12 months is administered 
and paid by the Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission of the Department of Social 
Welfare. Aid to employable persons con- 
tinues to be administered by municipal wel- 
fare departments or by recognized social 
agencies, but with full reimbursement by 
the province. All applications, however, must 
be forwarded to the Social Assistance Serv- 
ices, Department of Social Welfare, for the 
purpose of enquiry and approval or for 
modification of the decision reached by 
the agency concerned. 

Supplementary assistance may be paid 
by the province to recipients of government 
allowances and of old age security and also 
to special cases, that is, to persons who do 
not meet the conditions of eligibility but 
are in need, and to whom payments are 
considered within the spirit of the law. 
“Urgent assistance” up to $100 may be 
given by a welfare organization with full 
reimbursement by the province to persons 
not otherwise eligible where aid is required 
under some special circumstances, such as 
to prevent eviction. 

Municipalities in Quebec are no longer 
required to contribute to the cost of aid 
given to persons in homes for special care or 
in private nursing homes. The costs are now 
shared on a basis of two thirds by the 
province and one third by the _ institu- 
tion. Substantial increases in the maximum 
per diem rates payable by the province to 
the institution were authorized by Order 
in Council No. 474 of March 30, 1960. In 
the case of other persons, including chil- 
dren receiving institutional care, where the 


cost is shared by the province, the municip- 
ality and the institution, the municipal 
contribution has been reduced from 24 per 
cent to 12 per cent for cities and towns 
and from 15 per cent to 8 per cent for 
municipalities governed by the Municipal 
Code. 

Domicile is a factor in cases where the 
municipality has some financial respon- 
sibility. The amendment gives the right of 
appeal to municipalities in matters of domi- 
cile, eliminates the continuity of domicile, 
and enables a married woman separated 
from or abandoned by her husband to 
establish her own domicile as if she were a 
widow. Domciile is, as formerly, the place 
of last residence for 12 consecutive months, 
but is now lost after 12 consecutive months 
absence from the municipality. 

Provision is made for the confidentiality 
of municipal documents. No list or identify- 
ing information about recipients of aid may 
be published or disclosed to any person 


other than those concerned with granting 
assistance. 


Nova Scotia 

In Nova Scotia an amendment to the 
Social Assistance Act, 1958, repealed The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act and incorporated 
aid to needy mothers in Part I, Provincial 
Assistance, to become effective April 1, 
1960 (see section on Mothers’ Allowances 
below.) 

The amendment also provided, on a date 
to be fixed by the Governor in Council, for 
the payment of provincial allowances to 
disabled persons between the ages of 18 and 
65 who are not eligible to receive an allow- 
ance under The Disabled Person’s Allow- 
ances Act or the Blind Persons Allowances 
Act. This section was subsequently pro- 
claimed to be in force from July 1, 1960. 


Alberta 

Alberta, by an amendment to The Public 
Welfare Act, R.S.A. 1955, which is yet 
to be proclaimed, added a new part to the 
Act: Part III, Social Allowances, which 
would provide for provincial social allow- 
ancs to needy mothers with dependent 
children, now aided under the Mothers 
Allowances Act, and to persons, who, 
because of their age or by reason of phy- 
sical or mental ill health or incapacity that 
is likely to last more than ninety days, 
cannot earn a sufficient income to pay for 
basic necessities. Persons who are receiving 
old age security, old age assistance, blind 
or disabled persons allowances may also 
be eligible for an allowance if need is 
proven. 


D2OY. 


The amendment also made an addition to 
Part I of the Act under which a municipal- 
ity would be required to pay to the Minister 
of Public Welfare any moneys recovered 
from an indigent person or his estate in 
excess of the amount contributed by the 
municipality. 

Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland an amendment to the 
Social Assistance Act repealed and replaced 
Section 20 of the Act, which dealt with 
the collection as a debt to the Crown of 
any assistance obtained by misrepresentation 
or fraud. The new section tightened this 
provision by adding assistance obtained by 
non-disclosure of facts or any other cause. 

Regulations under the Act gazetted March 
29, 1960 make it clear that, where a hus- 
band and wife or either of them is under the 
age of 21, social assistance payable by 
reason of mental or physical incapacity or 
other exigency is to be at the usual rate 
for adults. 

Under Regulations gazetted September 28, 
1960, effective October 1, 1960, changes 
were made concerning allowable income. 
For persons requiring assistance for reasons 
other than unemployment, the allowable 
annual income was raised from $360 to 
$440 for a family of adults and from $440 
to $800 for a family of adults and children. 
The means test for persons whose only 
claim to social assistance is unemployment 
was adjusted to include income for the 60 
days preceding application as well as the 
preceding 30 days, as formerly specified. 
Income for one adult may not exceed $35 
for the preceding 30 days, or $100 for 
the preceding 60 days. For each additional 
person in the family, amounts are increased 
by $10 for the 30-day period and by $20 
for the preceding 60 days. There was 
also an extension of deductions that may 
be made in calculating income. 

These Regulations also provide that from 
June 1, 1960, the boarding allowance for 
an ambulatory person be raised from $60 
to $75 a month, and for a person who is 
bedridden, from $75 to $100 a month. 

Additional Regulations gazetted October 
25, 1960, make provision for “centralization 
assistance” to the shareholders of a com- 
munity, when all the inhabitants wish 
centralization, that is, to abandon a com- 
munity voluntarily and move to new com- 
munities’ under the guidance and with the 
assistance of the Department of Public 
Welfare. The resolution to move the com- 
munity must be passed unanimously at a 
public meeting and a committee of three 
elected by the householders to conduct 
negotiations with the Department through 
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the local welfare officer. The Social Assist- 
ance Board may grant each householder 
who applies for such assistance an amount 
up to $600. The applicant may claim 
assistance to pay for building materials, 
transportation of persons and_ property, 
hired labour, and the purchase of land 
upon which to erect a dwelling house in 
his chosen community. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan amended The Social Aid 
Act to clarify the policy and procedures to 
be followed in the movement of indigent 
persons from one municipality to another; 
and to authorize municipalities to pay mem- 
bers of appeal committees up to $4 a day 
in addition to any other remuneration that 
they receive while attending meetings, and 
10 cents a mile in travelling to and from 
meetings. 

Regulations gazetted December 18, 1959, 
amending previous Regulations, permit the 
Director to approve room and board for 
needy persons in excess of the maximum 
if extreme hardship would otherwise result, 
and to give an additional allowance of up to 
$10 a month for comforts. A comforts 
allowance of up to $10 for persons in nurs- 
ing homes was also allowed. The amendment 
permits a clothing replacement allowance 
in the case of an employable person only 
after he has been receiving aid for three 
months. 

Ontario 

Ontario amended The General Welfare 
Assistance Act to replace the term “supple- 
mentary allowance” with “supplementary 
aid’ to correspond with the terminology 
used in the agreement between Ontario and 
the federal Government under The Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act. 

That part of the 1959 amendment provid- 
ing for the extension of terms of the 
General Welfare Assistance Act to Indian 
bands was proclaimed effective January 1, 
1960. Twenty-two Indian bands have been 
approved for purposes of the Act. These are 
listed in O. Reg. 51/60, gazetted March 12, 
1960, O. Reg. 100/60, gazetted May 7, 
1960, and O. Reg. 222/60 gazetted August 
20, 1960. 

Regulations gazetted November 28, 1959 
(O. Reg. 267/59) revoke former provisions 
and provide a penalty for late returns by 
municipal welfare administrators of state- 
ments of account covering assistance granted 
during the month. If the required statement 
is not submitted to the Minister within three 
months next following the first day of the 
month to which it relates, the payment by 


the province to the municipality based on 
the statement is reduced from 80 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 


These Regulations also revoke Regulation 
26 of the Regulations of June 1957, deal- 
ing with premiums for medical care. The 
premium for medical care payable on behalf 
of each person granted assistance during the 
month, which must be shown on the monthly 
statement of account, has been raised from 
$1.05 to $1.25. As formerly, the province 
pays the full amount to the Ontario Medical 
Association, and, as medical care premiums 
are shareable on the same basis as other 
assistance payments, 20 per cent of the 
amount shown for each monthly statement 
is recovered by the province from the 
municipality.* 


Manitoba 


The Social Allowances Act, 1959, of 
Manitoba, with the exception of the sections 
relating to mothers with dependent children, 
Indians and appeal, was proclaimed effec- 
tive February 1, 1960. (For changes made 
bypthezActs see LiG:pNoved959.p: 1157): 


Changes in Mothers’ Allowances Legislation 


Five provinces have made some change 
in their legislation affecting mothers with 
dependent children. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia both 
repealed their Mother’s Allowances Acts 
and since April 1, 1960 have provided 
allowances to needy mothers under Part I 
of their respective Social Assistance Acts. 
These allowances are administered and 
financed provincially as under the former 
Acts. Eligibility requirements have been 
broadened and, in New Brunswick, a change 
in rates made. In Nova Scotia length of 
residence is no longer a factor; the only 
requirement now is that the applicant be 
living in the province. The new Act does 
not exclude Indians from assistance under 
the Act. 





* Note—As this article was going to press, Regu- 
lations under The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
1958 (O. Reg. 293/60) were received, published in 
the Ontario Gazette, November 12, 1960. These 
revoke former Regulations, with the exception of 
those concerning Indian bands. In brief, the new 
Regulations define the categories of persons cov- 
ered, and set maximum rates of allowances which 
the province will share with the municipality. Rates 
of assistance are set out in detail together with a 
schedule giving the amount payable for food, cloth- 
ing and household sundries for heads of families 
with dependents. A specified amount to include food, 
clothing and household sundries, termed the ‘“‘pre- 
added budget,’’ replaces the former separate 
amounts for each of these items, and includes as 
well the milk allowance, formerly expressed in 
terms of quantity. 


In New Brunswick several changes were 
made: the definition of “foster-mother” has 
been expanded to include a sister-in-law 
of the child; the qualifying time for a 
mother desertd by her husband has been 
reduced from two years to one; the maxi- 
mum monthly allowance payable to a mother 
or foster mother has been raised from $80 
to $90; and residence requirements have 
been simplified in that the former pro- 
visions applicable to the child have been 
eliminated, and it is now required only that 
the mother be resident for at least one 
year immediately prior to her application. 

Alberta, at the spring session of the 
Legislature, passed an Act to amend The 
Public Welfare Act, which would, on pro- 
clamation, make allowances to needy moth- 
ers payable under Part III of the Act. 
Administration and payment of allowances 
will remain a provincial responsibility. 

When Manitoba’s Social Allowances Act, 
1959 is fully proclaimed, several changes 
will be made in allowances to needy 
mothers (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1158). How- 
ever, the proclamation of most of the Act, 
effective February 1, 1960, had the effect 
of eliminating the citizenship requirement 
for an allowance payable on behalf of a 
dependent child otherwise eligible and of 
raising the age of children who may benefit 
to 16 years. Mothers’ allowances, still pay- 
able under The Child Welfare Act in Mani- 
toba, have since February 1, 1960 been 
administered under Regulations (Manitoba 
Regulation 7/60) which apply also to 
provincial social allowances payable to other 
categories under The Social Allowances Act. 
The rates for basic necessities remain 
unchanged. 

In Newfoundland, Regulations under The 
Social Assistance Act, gazetted February 2, 
1960, were amended to provide that, in 
families receiving a cash allowance, un- 
married children over 16 years of age who 
are not attending school may qualify for 
assistance in kind in their own right. 
Regulations gazetted March 29, 1960 make 
it clear that a mother, father or foster 
mother under 21 years of age who qualifies 
for an allowance for a dependent child is 
entitled to a food and clothing allowance at 
the same rate as persons over 21 years of 
age. 

Increases in food and clothing rates for 
children under 16 years of age and in the 
amount of allowable income were made 
under Regulations gazetted September 28, 
1960. Food rates for children, except those 
receiving aid in kind, have been raised from 
$8 to $10 a month and the clothing rate 
has been raised to a flat $5 a month from 
$2 for each child under 6 years of age 
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and $3 for each child between 6 and 16 
years of age. The allowable income for a 
family of adults and children has been 
raised from $440 to $800 a year. 


Living Accommodation for the Aged 


In recent years an increasing number of 
low-rental housing projects for the elderly 
and some hostel accommodation have been 
partially financed through long-term low- 
interest loans made under section 16 of 
the National Housing Act. Such loans may 
cover up to 90 per cent of the cost of a 
project and may be amortized over a period 
of up to 50 years. The interest rate on loans 
made under section 16 was reduced from 

% per cent to 5é per cent per annum by 
Order in Council P.C. 1960—13/9, gazetted 
on October 12, 1960. Other changes are 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne. 

During their 1960 sessions, the legislatures 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia passed legislation affecting 
living accommodation for the aged; new or 
amended regulations came into effect in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta. 

Newfoundland 


The province of Newfoundland is author- 
ized by the Senior Citizens (Housing) Act, 
1960 to guarantee the repayment of loans 
made under section 16 of the National 
Housing Act, when they are made to limited- 
dividend companies constructing hostels or 
housing for the elderly. Such a guarantee 
is required by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation when it makes loans for 
hostel accommodation. Payment of the cost 
of operating hostels or housing projects 
may also be guaranteed by the province 
under the new Act. 

Prince Edward Island 


In Prince Edward Island, through the 
Provincial Homes for the Aged Act, 1960, 
the institution formerly known as _ the 
Provincial Infirmary has been designated as 
the Home for the Elderly, and the Provin- 
cial Infirmary Act under which it formerly 
operated has been repealed. The home is 
operated by the Department of Welfare and 
Labour. When the transition to a home for 
the aged is completed, care will no longer 
be provided for the mentally ill. The home 
will, however, continue to offer some nursing 
care. 

New Brunswick 

Municipal homes in New Brunswick, 
which were formerly governed by the Mun- 
icipal Homes Act, are now operated under 
the Social Assistance Act, 1960. The earlier 
Act has been repealed. 
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The municipal homes care for needy 
persons of all ages, except those who are 
responsible for and have children in their 
care. Under the new statute the province 
contributes for the first time to the main- 
tenance of needy persons in municipal 
homes. Each municipality is reimbursed to 
the extent of $1 per capita of its population, 
plus 70 per cent of its expenditures for 
social assistance in excess of this amount, 
including payments made for maintenance 
in municipal homes. 

The Act also authorizes the inspection of 
municipal homes by boards of commis- 
sioners appointed by the municipalities 
responsible for the homes and sets out 
the duties of the commissioners. 

Regulations under the Social Assistance 
Act require municipal homes to meet stand- 
ards outlined in Regulations issued in 1958 
under the Health Act. The latter provide 
for the licensing and inspection of private 
places offering accommodation for more 
than two aged and infirm persons, and 
standards in them govern, among other 
things, accommodation, fire protection, per- 
sonnel, medical care, nutrition and record 
keeping. Changes made in these Regulations 
under the Health Act (Order in Council 
60-249, gazetted March 30, 1960) tightened 
fire prevention measures for licensed homes. 


Quebec 


Through an amendment to the Quebec 
Public Charities Act and by new Regula- 
tions issued under it, the province has 
increased its contributions toward the cost 
of maintaining needy persons in public 
charitable institutions, including homes for 
the aged. The Province now pays two thirds 
of maintenance costs, the remaining one 
third being paid by the institution providing 
care. 

Prior to the amendment, cities and towns 
were contributing 24 per cent of the cost 
of maintaining their residents in homes 
for the aged, and rural municipalities 15 
per cent of such costs. Under Order in 
Council 474-60, which became effective on 
April 1, the provincial contribution may 
not exceed $2.20 per day for persons able 
to take care of themselves and $3 per day 
for those requiring occasional supervision. 
Rates for totally disabled persons may be 
up to $6 per day. 


Ontario 


Residents of municipal homes who have 
incomes or assets exceeding amounts to be 
set by regulation are required through an 
amendment to the Ontario Homes for the 
Aged Act to pay for their maintenance in 
the homes. The Act did not formerly include 
such a requirement. 





Several changes had been made in regu- 
lations under the Homes for the Aged Act 
and the Charitable Institutions Act. Through 
O. R. 242-59, gazetted October 24, 1959, 
maximum limits have been set on the 
amounts that may be included in mainten- 
ance costs for medical services provided to 
residents of a municipal home. These are 
$2 per bed each month if the home has a 
bed care unit and $1.75 per bed if it does 
not have such a unit. Similar maximum 
limits have been set for charitable institu- 
tions by O.R. 241-59, gazetted on the same 
date. In both cases provincial grants are, 
of course, based on maintenance costs. 

Provincial maintenance grants to charit- 
able institutions equal 75 per cent of the 
amount paid by the institutions for the 
maintenance of their needy residents. The 
grant is based on “the average daily cost of 
maintenance,” which is the average daily 
cost of maintaining a resident during the 
preceding calendar year. The maximum cost 
on which a grant may be based has been 
increased from $3.30 to $3.40 per day by 
O.R. 241-59, mentioned above. 


A provincial grant is no longer paid on 
behalf of any resident of a charitable institu- 
tion who is not contributing to his own 
support, if the provincial supervisor who 
inspects charitable institutions decides that 
the resident is able to contribute. Also, if 
any resident is able to contribute more 
than he is providing, the additional amount 
that he could pay is considered as paid 
in computing a grant. These provisions are 
contained in O.R. 16-60 gazetted January 
23, 1960. 

Manitoba 


New regulations have been issued under 
the Manitoba Elderly Persons Housing Act, 
1959. It is under this Act that the province 
makes capital grants and guarantees the 
repayment of loans to municipalities and 
voluntary organizations constructing hous- 
ing projects or homes for the aged. 


Under the Regulations (Manitoba Regu- 
lation 96-59) gazetted January 9, 1960, 
applications for capital grants must be 
accompanied by a capital and operating 
budget for the proposed project and a scale 
plan showing rooms for the accommodation 
of residents, with the number of beds in 
each room. A proposed capital and operat- 
ing budget is also required with each appli- 
cation for a provincial guarantee. The value 
of the land and buildings for which the 


loan that is to be guaranteed has been made, 
the name of the lender, and the interest 
rate on and method of repayment of the 
loan are also required. Any organization 
applying for a guarantee must be incor- 
porated and a loan must be secured by a 
mortgage on the property for which it is 
granted. The sponsor of any project for 
which a guarantee is granted must also 
submit an operating budget each year until 
the loan is repaid. 


Saskatchewan 


The provincial maintenance subsidy paid 
annually to hostels or homes for the aged 
in Saskatchewan has been increased from 
$40 to $60 per bed by Order in Council 
720-60 gazetted May 6, 1960. To be eligible 
for this grant, homes must be licensed by 
the Department of Social Welfare and Re- 
habilitation. The annual subsidy paid for 
low-rental housing remains at $40 for each 
self-contained unit. 


Alberta 


Order in Council 602,60, gazetted May 
14, 1960, sets the rates to be charged in 
municipal homes for the aged in Alberta. 
These rates will apply in the 50 municipally 
operated homes being built throughout the 
province at the expense of the provincial 
Government (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1160). 
Under the Regulations, residents maintained 
in homes will be charged $60 per month if 
they live in double bedrooms and $65 a 
month for single rooms. 

However, persons whose only income is 
derived from Old Age Security plus the 
Alberta Supplementary Allowance will not 
be charged more than $60 per month under 
any circumstances. Those who have not 
established residence in Alberta for welfare 
purposes may be charged $65 and $70 for 
residence in double and single rooms respec- 
tively. 

British Columbia 

The British Columbia Municipal Act has 
been amended to require municipalities to 
grant tax exemptions to low-rental housing 
projects and homes for the aged built by 
non-profit organizations with the aid of 
provincial capital grants under the Elderly 
Citizens Housing Aid Act. The exemption 
covers both land and buildings but does not 
extend to local improvement charges. 

—Research and Statistics Division, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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12th Meeting, Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Committee stresses importance of immediately establishing more apprenticeship 
programs and fraining facilities in Canada to meet future demands for skilled 
tradesmen. Not even enough apprentices being trained to meet current wastage 


In the eight Canadian provinces where 
the Federal-Provincial Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment is active there were 19,162 appren- 
tices registered on September 30, an increase 
of 967 from the previous year, the Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee was 
advised at its 12th meeting, held in Ottawa 
in November. 

The Committee stressed the importance 
of immediately establishing more appren- 
ticeship programs and training facilities 
in Canada to meet future demands for 
skilled tradesmen. The Committee was told 
that there is evidence that not enough 
apprentices are being trained currently to 
meet normal losses in industry occasioned 
through retirements, upgrading and other 
similar factors, let alone provide for future 
needs. 

Committee members believed that some 
method must be devised to bring forcibly 
to the attention of employers that their 
biggest asset is their skilled manpower; and 
to convince young persons that apprentice- 
ship offers one of the best ways of entering 
upon a successful career in industry. 

Deputy Minister of Labour A. H. Brown 
told the Committee that there is a growing 
recognition of the importance and urgency 
of training as a prerequisite to employment. 
Training is one of the main components 
in bringing about the effective utilization of 
the labour force, he said. 

Mr. Brown told the Committee that at 
two recent conferences he had attended— 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference and the 
Prime Minister’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment—he was pleased to note that the 
importance of education was greatly stressed 
and to hear delegates support the type of 
training that is being provided through the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Plans. 

It was important for persons concerned 
with training to improve the quality of their 
programs wherever possible, he said, and for 
apprenticeship to be studied continuously 
to see if it is meeting present-day industrial 
requirements. 

Discussing the interprovincial examina- 
tions that have been developed and used 
in a number of trades, the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch reported that by the end of June, 
1,336 apprentices across Canada had written 
the motor vehicle repair examination; 1,053 
of them had been successful. More than 
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600 interprovincial seals had been issued 
and affixed to the certificates of the success- 
ful apprentices. 


In the electrical construction trade, 266 
apprentices wrote the examinations and 147 
were successful. There were 39 seals issued. 


Revision and reassessment of the inter- 
provincial plumbing examination, which has 
been in use for almost a year, is taking 
place in preparation for official use in 1961. 
Examinations for the carpentry and sheet- 
metal trades are being prepared in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba respectively and should 
be ready for a trial period soon. 


Since the last meeting of the Committee, 
trade analyses have been completed in the 
steamfitting, radio and television servicing, 
cooking and toolmaking trades, bringing 
the total of trades analysed to 16. Work 
is progressing on the analysis of the refri- 
geration and air conditioning trade and it 
should be completed by the end of the year. 


The analyses list the body of information 
that a qualified journeyman in each trade 
should know, and may be used as the basis 
for a course of study, and for on-the-job 
training. They are designed to bring about 
standardization of the trades across Canada 
so that the level of proficiency in a trade 
will be the same in all parts of the country. 


The Committee unanimously approved a 
resolution recommending that the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council consider steps 
to raise the standard of vocational indus- 
trial instructors—those who teach appren- 
tices related classroom work. The recom- 
mendations: 


—tThat an instructor be required to hold 
a secondary school graduation diploma; be 
a qualified journeyman in his trade; must 
acquire, after qualifying as a journeyman, 
a minimum of three years practical trade 
experience in his trade; must have a mini- 
mum of one full school year of professional 
training or equivalent as a trade instructor; 
and must periodically return to his trade 
aS a journeyman in a recognized firm for 
a minimum of one summer every three 
years. It was recommended that the depart- 
ments of education in Canada be requested 
to consider this period in industry as a pre- 
requisite for purposes of classification of 
the instructor. 


The Committee agreed that one of the 
most serious problems still facing the 





apprenticeship program was school drop- 
outs. Canadian youth, it was reported, in 
many cases lack the necessary background 
in science, mathematics and languages to 
take advantage of training opportunities. 


It was suggested that there should perhaps 
be more vocational education at the second- 
ary school level to create a greater interest 
among those young persons who are think- 
ing of leaving school. 





3ist Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council urges calling of national conference to establish or identify levels 
of fechnician training, appoints committee fo study technician training problem 
Every province planning fo undertake or expand training of unemployed workers 


The Department of Labour was urged 
last month at the 31st meeting of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to call 
a national conference soon of all organiza- 
tions that could take steps to establish or 
identify levels of certification of technicians 
on which training could be based, and 
perhaps to agree on common terminology 
to describe technician training. 


A committee of Council was appointed 
to study the technician training problem 
and bring back recommendations to the next 
Council meeting in April 1961. 


During the meeting it was disclosed that 
plans are being made in every province to 
undertake or expand training of unemployed 
workers. Council expressed the opinion that 
although increased training was not the 
complete answer to the unemployment 
problem, it might go a long way toward 
alleviating it. 

Training for unemployed workers is pro- 
vided under the terms of Schedule M, under 
the Federal-Provincial Training Agreements. 
Recently the federal Government agreed to 
pay 75 per cent of the costs of training 
provided the number of training days per 
annum exceeds 7 per cent of the adult 
population of the province concerned. (Dur- 
ing this fall and winter period ending 
‘March 31, this percentage need only be 
3e>per cent). 


Addressing the meeting, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, said that a num- 
ber of provinces had indicated that they 
plan to double their training programs. 
One province, he announced, expected to 
increase its program by 400 per cent. 

Mr. Starr referred to the school drop-out 
problem, noting that hundreds of boys and 
girls were leaving school without sufficient 
education or training to meet: the require- 
ments of industry. Coupled with this were 
such factors as the movement during the 
past 10 years of some 400,000 persons from 
farm occupations to employment in indus- 
try. 

A program to encourage children to stay 
in school, and a broad program of training 
would help fit them better for gainful em- 
ployment, he said. 

Registrations were increasing at National 
Employment Service offices, the Minister 
said, while at the same time large numbers 
of unfilled job vacancies existed because 
persons with required skills were not avail- 
able to fill them. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the Council that Canada is faced with 
keen competition from the industries of 
other countries, both in foreign trade and 
home markets, and as a result the necessity 
for a more highly-skilled labour force is 
paramount if Canada is going to maintain 
its place and improve its economy. 





Figures on United States union dues, initiation fees, transfer fees and work transfer 
fees are contained in the first annual report under the Labour-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, released recently by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The 88-page report contains a nine-month summary by Commissioner John C. 
Holcombe of the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, the administrative agency that 


handles the law. 


Two sections of the report summarize litigation involving one or more provisions of 


the Act. The Bureau itself has not yet undertaken “any penetrating analysis” of the new 
material. It advises that it will welcome outside participation by research organizations to 
obtain data that are now available on an important segment of the national social 
structure. 

The report shows that out of 39,650 local unions that filed under the Act, about 
half—20,161—have dues ranging from $3 to $4.99 per month, and 8,252 have dues 
ranging from $5 to $9.99 per month. 
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39th Annual Convention of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates approve change of name to Confederation of National Trade Unions 
and modification of statement of principles; all confessional distinctions thus 
removed. Other subject attracting most attention was problem of unemployment 


(Translation) 


The 39th annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held at Montreal from September 25 to 
October 1, changed the organization’s name 
and modified its statement of principles to 
give it a non-confessional character. 

The new name is “Confederation of 
National Trade Unions.” 

The CCCL has thus abandoned the title 
under which it has been known for 39 
years in favour of a designation used by 
many of its affiliates for a long time. 

The delegates resolved, by changing the 
name of their organization, to put an end 
to all confessional distinctions. A minority 
move to replace the word “Catholic” by 
the description “Christian” did not secure 
the votes of the majority of the assembly 
of about 500 delegates. 

At the same time the Congress adopted 
a statement of principles containing no 
allusion to the social doctrine of the Church, 
but merely a reference to “Christian prin- 
ciples,’ which are to guide the Confedera- 
tion in its activities. 

The change of name and the amended 
declaration of principles merely give official 
blessing to a state of affairs that has existed 
for a number of years. The delegates added 
emphasis to the move by electing an English- 
speaking vice-president for the first time in 
the history of the Confederation. He is 
S. Ted Payne, of Montreal, one of the 
vice-presidents of the National Federation 
of Metalworkers. 

Besides the question of the change of 
name, the problem to which the delegates 
devoted the most attention was that of 
unemployment. The National President, 
Roger Mathieu, devoted his general review 
to a thorough examination of the economic 
situation in Canada, and many delegates 
spoke during the Congress in denunciation 
of the present state of affairs. 

Agreement was reached to ask not only 
for economic planning by an_ advisory 
council, but also for economic planning 
at the national level. 

Problems of internal organization also 
occupied much of the delegates’ time; two 
days of discussion in camera were devoted 
to the study of financial questions. It was 
therefore decided to hold a special con- 
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gress in the fall of 1961—regular congresses 
meet only biennially—during which closer 
study would be given to problems of the 
Confederation’s structure. 

Discussion of the subject of labour unity 
was very brief; the delegates voted without 
any notable enthusiasm for the continuation 
of negotiations with the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

The elections produced no important 
change, Messrs. Roger Mathieu and Jean 
Marchand being re-elected President and 
Secretary-General, respectively. 

The International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the world organization to 
which the Confederation is affiliated, was 
represented by its Secretary, Auguste Vanis- 
tendael. 

The official opening of the 39th Congress 
took place on Sunday afternoon, in the 
presence of an impressive number of dis- 
tinguished guests, representing the Govern- 
ment, the clergy, the universities, and fra- 
ternal associations. 

Hon. René Hamel, Provincial Minister 
of Labour, represented the Government of 
Quebec; the federal Department of Labour 
was represented by the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Labour, Richard 
D. Thrasher, M.P. 


Change of Name 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour (CCCL) will henceforth be 
known as the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU). In French the name 
becomes Confédération des Syndicats na- 
tionaux (CSN). 

The convention decided to drop the reli- 
gious label by which the labour organization 
had been identified since its founding in 
Hull in 1921. 

The necessity of a change of name was 
not questioned; all or nearly all the dele- 
gates were in favour of eliminating the word 
“Catholic” from the title. The discussion 
centred around the use of the word “Chris- 
tian,” 

The choice facing the delegates was 
between Confédération des Syndicats na- 
tionaux (Confederation of National Trade 
Unions) and Confédération des Syndicats 
chrétiens (Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions). 





* 


Of the 430 delegates who took part in 
the secret balloting, 72 per cent voted in 
favour of the name containing no indication 
of religious affiliation. Thus ended a debate 
begun in 1950. 

One of the important considerations in 
that decision was the necessity, which the 
Confederation recognized, of extending its 
ramifications not only to the industrial 
centres of the province, but outside Quebec 
as well. 


Jean Paul Lefebvre, Assistant Director 
of Education, emphasized that the Con- 
federation must look to the future rather 
than to its past. “A change of name is a 
necessity in a changing environment,” he 
said. “The CCCL must adjust itself to 
those changes.” 

The Director of Public Relations, Gérard 
Pelletier, reminded the delegates that as 
the ranks of the CCCL were open to 
all Canadian workers, it was essential to 
change its name. “If we want to indicate 
outwardly the changes that have taken place 
inside our movement,” he said, “we must 
change its label.” 

In his capacity of public relations officer 
he pleaded with the convention to make a 
clear-cut decision, “a decision which leaves 
no room for misunderstanding.” 


New Statement of Principles 


To go with its new name the Confedera- 
tion has also adopted a new statement of 
principles (see page 1266) that sets forth 
the basic principles of the Church’s social 
doctrine without specifically explaining their 
origin. 

The existing statement, which was adopted 
at the 1951 convention, explained among 
other things that the Confederation “bases 
its principles and action on the social doc- 
trine of the Church, which it recognizes as 
being the only doctrine capable of ensuring 
social order.” 

The new statement says that the Con- 
federation “in its thinking adheres to Chris- 
tian principles on which it bases its action.” 


Commenting on this decision, the National 
Secretary said that the majority of workers 
in Canada are opposed, not to the principles 
on which the Confederation is based, but 
rather to the label under which those prin- 
ciples are presented. 

“With this difficulty removed,” he said, 
“we believe that the CCCL would be accept- 
able to the majority of the Canadian work- 
ing class, which would greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of an economic basis that 
is better adapted to the pursuit of its aims.” 


It was decided to maintain the present 
status of the chaplains. The report of the 
National Secretary explained: 


It does not seem that the presence of the 
chaplain, especially at the level of the CCCL, 
is likely to create problems. It is generally 
accepted that a group should have advisers. 

The only difficulties we foresee will be 
encountered at the level of the local union, 
where there will be strong minorities that are 
hostile to Catholicism. Under those circum- 
stances, it will be left to the diocesan bishop 
to determine the advisability of having a 
chaplain present at the general meetings. 

The report concluded that the presence of 
chaplains in the unions is not an obstacle 


to the growth of the movement. 


Special Convention in 1961 


A special convention will be held in the 
fall of 1961 at which the delegates will 
study specifically a new constitution, a 
revision of the structure and responsibilities 
of the federations and central councils, and 
the allocation of the fees among the various 
levels. An executive committee will also 
have to be elected. 

The Confederation decided at its 1959 
convention that after 1960 the conventions 
would only be held every two years. The 
next regular convention will therefore be 
held in 1962. The special convention will 
provide an opportunity to clear up some 
urgent reforms concerning internal adminis- 
tration. 

It is expected that the present system of 
federations will be replaced by a grouping 
of the unions according to the sectors of 
economic activity. Consideration is also 
being given to reducing the number of 
affiliated bodies. 


Unemployment 


The Congress declared itself in favour of 
various measures to fight unemployment, 
demanding, among other things, national 
economic planning, anti-dumping legislation, 
and a large-scale “Buy-Canadian campaign.” 

The delegates adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by Michel Chartrand of the Mont- 
real Typographers’ Union demanding “man- 
agement of the Canadian economy to meet 
human needs.” 

“We want the Canadian economy to be 
managed directly by the Government,” 
declared Mr. Chartrand, “for real economic 
planning implies controlled investment.” : 

He was supported by the former presi- 
dent of the Confederation, Gérard Picard, 
who called economic planning the answer 
to unemployment. 

The committee which studied the report 
of President Mathieu on the unemployment 
problem stressed the importance of “putting 
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Statement of Principles, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


(Translation) 
Character and Aims of the CNTU 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions is a free and democratic national 
organization of trade unions. In its thinking, 
it adheres to Christian principles, on which 
it bases its action. 

Its objective is to promote the occupa- 
tional, economic, social, and moral interests 
of Canadian workers. In its own particular 
sphere and in co-operation with other insti- 
tutions it seeks to bring about for the 
workers economic and social conditions that 
will enable them to live as human beings 
and Christians. The Confederation wishes 
to contribute to the establishment of orderly 
relations between employer and employees 
according to the principles of truth, justice, 
and charity. 

It believes in the primacy of spiritual 
forces in the establishment of the social 
order. This belief is founded on its concept 
of the human being. 


Human Beings 

The CNTU believes in the fundamental 
dignity and equality of all men. 

The dignity of the human being rests on 
the fact that man, being created in the 
image of God, is endowed with intelligence 
and free will and has an eternal and super- 
natural destiny. Man is therefore a personal 
being responsible for his acts and for his 
life; the lower creatures are ordained for 
his happiness. 

The fundamental equality of all men 
springs from their common origin, nature, 
and purpose. 

The CNTU recognizes that the proper 
organization of society calls for diverse 
functions organized hierarchically. Access 
to those offices must be based on objective 
criteria which reject class privileges and 
favouritism in all its forms. The CNTU 
does not tolerate interference with a per- 
son’s rights on the grounds of his language, 
nationality, race, sex or religion. 


Rights and Liberties 


To enable him to fulfil his destiny and 
to discharge his obligations, man is vested 


our economic development in order, co- 
ordinating the expansion of our various 
industries, in short, of planning. In the 
long-term planning field, we believe that 
the present Congress should insist on the 
federal Government’s setting up an economic 
council. In regard to short-term planning, 
especially as a remedy for the severe 
unemployment crisis anticipated next win- 
ter, your committee suggests that the present 
Congress request the calling of a Federal- 
Provincial Conference.” 

Such a conference, said the Confedera- 
tion, would be greatly preferable to indiv- 
idual representations from individual groups, 
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with inalienable natural rights than can 
never be denied, abolished or ignored. 

To exercise those rights, man must enjoy 
corresponding freedoms. He must, however, 
take into account the limits imposed by 
the nature and finality of human beings 
and by the co-existence of various people 
living together as a society. 

The CNTU believes it necessary to recall 
some of the fundamental rights of workers 
which it intends to defend and to promote: 


1. the right to work; 
2. the right of association; 


3. the right to a fair distribution of 
wealth; 


4. the right to respect of the individual in 
his physical and moral life; 


5. the right to truth, to education, and to 
culture; 


. the right to legal security; 
. the right of free expression; 


. the right to participate in the economic, 
social, and political life of the nation. 


Society 


As his nature requires him to do, man 
must live in society to develop his faculties 
and fulfil his destiny. He must be regarded 
as the active subject of social life and not 
as a mere object. 

It is a duty for each citizen to contribute 
to the public good according to the require- 
ments of social justice. 

That is why the workers; like other men, 
are entitled to participate in the organization 
of social life. 


The State 


The State should promote the common 
good. The CNTU believes that it should, by 
its laws and their proper application, safe- 
guard the civil rights and liberties of every- 
one and foster the development of auto- 
nomous intermediate groups whose active 
contribution is necessary for the maintenance 
of social peace. 

The State should concern itself above all 
with directing and orienting the economy 
and the distribution of wealth and with 
establishing conditions that ensure full em- 
ployment and social security. 





such as are bound to occur at the meetings 
called by the federal Government. 

Mr. Picard also declared himself in favour 
of a more effective anti-dumping law, based 
on the Canadian sale price, and not on that 
of the exporting country. Jean Paul Robil- 
lard, of the Montreal Union of Journalists, 
spoke in favour of healthy competition in 
exports. 

The Congress also announced its inten- 
tion of doing everything in its power to 
encourage the purchase of Canadian pro- 
ducts. The Confederation has expressed its 
determination to join for this purpose with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the Cana- 
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Democracy 


The CNTU has faith in political demo- 
cracy, because it is the system that best 
guarantees the freedom of citizens and 
their participation in civil responsibilities. 
Democracy implies universal suffrage and 
the division of powers between the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. The 
CNTU believes that our political system 
should not be at the mercy of a few 
privileged people who use power for the 
protection of their privileges and _ their 
selfish interests. 

The CNTU believes that a true political 
democracy is inconceivable without demo- 
cratization of the economy. It is opposed 
to any form of totalitarianism. 


Work 


Work, which is the chief factor in the 
production of wealth, engages man with all 
his being: his physical strength, his mind, 
his will, his responsibilities, his motives, 
and his aspirations. 

The CNTU therefore holds that the 
material and quantitative aspect of work 
should not be the only consideration, and it 
vigorously calls for working and employ- 
ment conditions that respect the dignity of 
the workers and enable them to discharge 
their obligations in a normal way. 

The CNTU also demands for the worker 
a share in the formulation of working con- 
ditions and in the life of the business. 

Since each man has the duty of self- 
preservation imposed on him by nature, 
he has the natural right to work, and society 
owes him the chance to obtain steady and 
remunerative employment in keeping with 
his aspirations and abilities. 


Income of the Worker 


The workers of all countries are entitled 
to a fair wage and a comparable income that 
will permit them and their families to live 
under acceptable human conditions. 

The workers should receive from enter- 
prise their fair share of the wealth which 
they helped to create. They are also en- 
titled to share in the general prosperity of 
the nation. 

The CNTU believes also that there should 
be equal pay for male and female labour for 
work of equal value. 


Trade Unionism 


Trade unionism is an essential means by 
which the workers can protect and promote 
the interests of their trade. If the union 
really represents the workers concerned, it 
is the normal body for negotiation, repre- 
sentation, co-operation, and participation at 
all levels: that of the individual business, 
industry, and the national economy. Accord- 
ingly, the right of association of all work- 
ers, without discrimination, should be recog- 
nized and the free exercise of that right 
should be guaranteed. 

Among its immediate objectives in this 
sphere, the CNTU wishes to ensure the full 
exercise of the right of association, and it 
advocates collective agreements, social 
security measures, and sound labour legis- 
lation. It attaches great importance to the 
economic vocational, social, intellectual and 
moral training of the workers. 


Property 


The CNTU is mindful of the universal 
destination of all resources of the earth 
and the social finality of material goods. 

The CNTU recognizes the legitimacy of 
the right of private ownership and affirms 
its twofold nature—individual and _ social. 
However, it takes great care not to identify 
private ownership and capitalism. It repu- 
diates liberal capitalism and rejects Marxism 
in ali its forms. 

Therefore it demands for the workers, and 
for the other members of society, the means 
of owning property privately. 

The exercise of the right of ownership 
should be regulated according to the nature 
of the object, depending on whether the 
goods are for individual use or are capital 
goods. Private or public ownership of 
capital goods is subject to larger social 
expenditures that arise from the nature of 
such goods, from their subordination to the 
common welfare of society, and from the 
fact that the lives of the workers are 
engaged in the enterprise. 

The State should control all economic 
activity to ensure that the general interest 
is put before the interests of the individual. 
Some business concerns, because of their 
great importance for the well-being of the 
citizens or because of their tendencies to 


dian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Moreover, the Congress asked the federal 
Government to take measures for taxing 
subsidiaries of foreign companies established 
in Canada on a basis which is fair to 
Canadian industry; for taxing capital pro- 
fits on the same basis as other profits; and 
for making foreign companies established 
in the country offer at least 51 per cent of 
their shares on the Canadian market. 

The demand was also made that the 
provincial Government levy royalties on the 
companies developing the province’s natural 


resources, and establish regional economic 
advisory councils. 

The Congress has also formed a standing 
committee on unemployment. 


Report of National President 


The creation of an economic council and 
government planning were suggested by 
the CCCL National President as remedies 
for unemployment. 

“As long as Canada does not resolutely 
adopt a policy of economic planning, Cana- 
dians will experience chronic and _per- 
manent insecurity in the field of employ- 
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abuses, need to be watched more closely 
and kept within just limits by suitable con- 
trol measures. 

If there is a danger for the common good 
in leaving certain services or means of 
production under the control of private 
interests, the community should assume 
responsibility for them. The management of 
such enterprises will be entrusted as far as 
possible to autonomous bodies that are 
representative of all interests. 


Co-cperative Movement 


The CNTU sees in the co-operative move- 
ment an excellent means of economic and 
social improvement and a necessary com- 
plement to union action designed to reduce 
the cost of living and to humanize and 
democratize the economy. 


Economic Life 


The CNTU considers that the economic 
life should be at the service of man and 
that society should allow everyone to play 
a responsible part in it and to share in its 
organization. 

The CNTU believes that economic life 
should not be guided solely by the mechan- 
ism of technology, but that it should be 
subordinated to moral and spiritual values 
and directed according to the standards of 
social justice and charity. 

With a view to ensuring harmony in 
labour relations and providing for the 
needs of the community, the CNTU believes 
in the necessity of establishing for the econ- 
omy a legal status founded on the com- 
munity of responsibilities between all who 
play a part in the economic life. 

The CNTU notes that there are several 
forms of enterprise. It recognizes as valid 
those which, while pursuing their own aims, 
respect the human personality and _ best 
serve the common good. 

The CNTU advocates participation by 
the workers in the management of enter- 
prises by the introduction of elements of 
the partnership contract into the labour 
contract. This development will encourage 
the integration of the workers in the enter- 
prise and will lead to better co-operation 
between the employer, the employees, and 
their union organization. Thus, as is proper, 


the management of the enterprises will cease 
to represent exclusively the interests of 
capital. 

Economic life should be organized in such 
a way as to ensure close co-operation be- 
tween the public authorities and the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations at the 
industry and national levels. 

At the industry level the workers and 
their employers, through their union organ- 
ization, should join hands in forming bodies 
for co-operation which will have the job of 
studying the general problems of their indus- 
try and finding adequate solutions. 

At the provincial and national levels, 
according to the jurisdictions established, the 
CNTU believes in the necessity for appro- 
priate organizations to which the representa- 
tives of the workers and of their employers 
should be appointed by their respective 
bodies. The role of such organizations would 
be to co-ordinate and guide the economic 
life under the supervision of the State. 

Finally, the CNTU believes that Canada, 
in conjunction with other states, should aim 
at the international organization of the 
economy in order to ensure a better distri- 
bution of the wealth and to guarantee, not 
only economic security and stability in the 
world, but also peace and harmony among 
nations. 


Social Security 


The CNTU affirms that the workers are 
entitled to the security resulting from an 
adequate income, from stability of employ- 
ment and from effective protection against 
the risks of work and certain risks inherent 
in life. 

The CNTU believes that the production 
of material goods should first be geared 
to the satisfaction of legitimate human needs 
and that a policy of full employment should 
be established. But it is also necessary to 
adopt social security measures which pro- 
vide for replacement and complementary 
income. In the planning and application of 
such measures, the rights of individuals 
should be respected and an appeal should 
be made for the co-operation of the parties 
concerned and of their representative bodies. 

(The Statement of Principles concludes 
with two clauses, on “The Family” and 
“Education and Culture.’’) 


——— SSS SSS sss SSS SSS sss 


ment,” declared Mr. Mathieu in his pro- 
gress report presented at the opening of 
the Convention. 

tit has been proved, and for a very long 
time, that an economy such as ours, left to 
the uncertainties and vagaries of private in- 
terest, continuously engenders unemployment, 
except during exceptional periods of great 
prosperity. But it has also been proved that 
governmental authority, through planning, may 
lessen the evil and reduce it to the minimum. 


During his 45-minute speech, which dealt 
almost exclusively with the “scourge of 
unemployment,” Mr. Mathieu analyzed the 
current situation, reviewed the remedies 
that had been applied, and suggested to the 
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federal and provincial governments certain 
remedies that should be applied. 


He dwelt chiefly on the creation of an 
economic council that would be “the 
economic conscience of the country.” He 
saw such a council as being less preoccu- 
pied with politics and the struggle for power 
than with wise planning and _ energetic 
solutions. 

_ The role of this Council would be first_to 
inquire into the causes of our economic ills, 
into the structures of our economy, into our 
markets, etc. After objective investigations, the 
Council should make recommendations to the 


various governments in order that the necessary 
measures may be taken concurrently at all 





levels—federal, provincial and municipal—to 
achieve full employment. : , 

The economic council which we have in 
mind would embody precisely this policy of 
common sense and foresight. With it, the two 
hundred-odd members of such a council—not 
civil servants but experts, specialists, representa- 
tives of all the social groups and all the basic 
institutions of the nation and appointed by 
those groups or institutions—would place their 
resources of ability and imaginaiton at the 
service of the State. 

Mr. Mathieu denied that such a council 
constitutes a dangerous form of socialism. 
“Between State control and non-interference, 
between Communism and the libertarianism 
of private enterprise, there exists a solution 
for the common good, a reasonable solution 
which reconciles the necessary government 
interventions with the fundamental liberties 
of the citizens,” he said. 


The President of the CCCL was vehement 
in his criticism of the federal Government. 
It had taken only “a few timid initiatives 
in no way proportionate to the problem,” 
he declared. 

From the debates in the Commons, we see 
clearly that the major effort of the federal 
authorities has consisted in speeches, the great- 
est number of which tended, not to solve nor to 
throw more light on the problem, but on 
the contrary to deny it, to diminish its import- 
ance or to blame it entirely on the preceding 
government. 

Mr. Mathieu launched an appeal to con- 
vince the mass of workers that unemploy- 
ment can and must disappear and that full 
employment is an essential goal of any 
policy. 

“Unemployment is not only a question 
of statistics. It is not first of all a question 
of technique; it is above all a human prob- 
lem,” he said. 

The National President repeated a sug- 
gestion made to the federal Government 
by the CCCL in its brief of February 1, 
1960 concerning more accurate statistics on 
unemployment. 


We believe that the statistics published by 
the federal Government should be very much 
more complete than they are. They should 
indicate the number of registered unemployed 
as well as the number of beneficiaries under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, as also the 
number of persons who do not draw unem- 
ployment benefits and who are looking for 
work. Finally, they should mention the number 
of man-hours lost through unemployment and 
the sum of money which the workers did not 
receive on account of unemployment. 


Turning to unemployment insurance, Mr. 
Mathieu protested against the exhaustion 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and 
more particularly against the arbitrary addi- 
tion of new categories of beneficiaries. “It 
is unjust,” he said, “to allow persons who 
have neither employers (like the fishermen) 
nor labour agreements, to profit from unem- 
ployment insurance. There is no doubt that 


these people needed assistance, but the 
State should have borne the cost itself.” 

He also suggested as a remedy for unem- 
ployment the development of an active 
industrial and commercial policy. “Canada, 
in order to achieve full employment, must 
at all costs find outlets for its products, all 
its products, outside its boundaries,” he 
said. 

Mr. Mathieu also attacked the massive 
exportation of our natural wealth and stated 
that Canada should develop its secondary 
industries. 

He called for the development of an 
active export credit policy, explaining that 
the Government should assist Canadian firms 
who supply products which the buying 
countries cannot pay for within the usual 
periods of time. 

Passing to the question of wages, the 
CCCL President declared that a certain 
flexibility of wages requires a minimum of 
flexibility in prices and in the money supply. 
He maintained that a policy of full em- 
ployment requires an annual increase in 
prices and that perfect stability of prices 
would entail annual unemployment. 

Mr. Mathieu also made several sugges- 
tions to the Quebec Government, emphasiz- 
ing particularly that it should encourage 
the development of secondary industry. 

Noting that the rate of unemployment is 
higher in those groups of workers who left 
school too early, he declared that a “pro- 
gressive policy in matters of education is 
essential for the elimination of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The National President concluded his 
report by drawing the attention of the dele- 
gates to the problem of hunger throughout 
the world. 

He declared that the poverty found in 
the underdeveloped countries “is out of all 
proportion to that which we deplore in 
this country,” and he recalled that that 
poverty “is to a certain extent indivisible 
and that we shall never succeed in com- 
pletely eliminating it in our midst if we 
do not at the same time attack it wherever 
it exists.” 

He referred to the proposal of Pierre 
Mendes-France, the former Premier of 
France, who said: 


Nothing prevents us from proposing at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a 
resolution solemnly proclaiming the principle 
and duty of solidarity of nations and asking, as 
a consequence, every member country to devote 
from one to two per cent of its national 
revenue to help the underdeveloped countries— 
this would be a kind of international income 
tax. Each donating country would then be free 
to act (at least at the beginning) either through 
bilateral agreements with beneficiary countries 
or through international organiaztions—but it 
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should be required to give an accounting of 
its actions once every year. In this way, whole- 
some competition would spring up and expand. 
Mr. Mathieu expressed the hope that 
Canada would take the initiative in this. 


Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Labour 


Richard D. Thrasher, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour, pointed 
out that since the CCCL was holding its 
convention so close to the time of the 
Prime Minister’s conference on the unem- 
ployment question, it should be in a posi- 
tion to offer some “constructive suggestions.” 


Mr. Thrasher expressed to the meeting 
the regrets of Hon. Michael Starr for his 
inability to be present at the convention 
and assured the delegates that the subjects 
of their deliberations would receive careful 
study not only by the Minister of Labour 
but by the whole government. 


“Your government looks forward each 
year to your presentation of your brief,” he 
said. “Each year it contains helpful sug- 
gestions for the continued improvement of 
working conditions in Canada industry.” 


The Parliamentary Secretary also em- 
phasized the effort of labour to raise the 
standard of living in this country. 


“Labour in this country has borne itself 
in an attitude of responsibility and dedica- 
tion to the orderly advancement of labour’s 
aims,” he said. 


He added: 


“Through enlightened and _ responsible 
leadership, through its research facilities, 
through its close contacts with the economic 
life of this country, labour is in a position 
to play a formidable role in the maintenance 
of peace and prosperity.” 


Provincial Minister of Labour 


Vigorous steps will be taken to ensure 
that applications to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board will be heard and acted 
on in the shortest possible time. This was 
the promise made by Hon. René Hamel, 
Quebec Minister of Labour, at the opening 
of the convention. 

He declared that there is no reason for 
long delays where applications for union 
recognition are concerned. 

Mr. Hamel emphasized, however, that he 
is neither the Minister of the unions, nor 
of the employees, but a Minister of the 
Crown, and as such he must work for the 
common good. 

The provincial Minister of Labour also 
declared that the provincial government in- 
tends to take steps to raise the age limit 
for compulsory school attendance. 
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“When the young workers come on the 
labour market without sufficient prepara- 
tion,” he said, “it is as if they came dis- 
abled.” 


Lt.-Col. Laval Fortier 


Lt.-Col. Laval Fortier, who was recently 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, stated 
that it is his firm intention to protect the 
interests of the workers who have contri- 
buted to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


“Too many persons are still obtaining 
unemployment insurance benefits who are 
not entitled to them,” he said. 


At the same time Col. Fortier asked for 
the support of organized labour to improve 
the efficiency of the National Employment 
Service in its campaign to combat seasonal 
unemployment. 


Affiliation to CLC 


The Confederation decided to reconsti- 
tute the committee on labour unity and to 
continue talks with the Canadian Labour 
Congress on unity, but only in so far as 
its own integrity is preserved. 

The secretary of the committee on labour 
unity, Jean Marchand, reporting on the 
year’s activities, revealed an apparent 
stumbling block. He said: 

The Canadian Labour Congress would have 
no objection to granting the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour the status 
of a national union, on condition its affiliated 
unions have the right to negotiate for mergers 
with our syndicates and federations. If the 
CCCL accepts this condition there is no doubt 
that, strictly speaking, it will no longer have 
the status of a national union within the mean- 
ing of the constitution of the CLC. 


Negotiations between the two organiza- 
tions are always carried on with the under- 
standing that the Confederation would 
affiliate with the status of a national union. 
The constitution of the CLC guarantees 
the integrity of all its affiliated unions, both 
national and international, and forbids a 
union to recruit members from another 
union or to undertake negotiations without 
the latter’s consent. 


In Mr. Marchand’s opinion, the CLC 
would be making a significant restriction 
in asking the Confederation to allow the 
federations and unions affiliated to the 
Canadian Labour Congress to negotiate 
directly with the syndicates of the CCCL. 


Michel Chartrand, delegate from the 
Montreal Typographers, suggested that the 
status of national union be claimed and 
that jurisdictional problems be met when 
difficulties arise. 


“The basis of the problem,” said Mr. 
Chartrand, “is that if negotiations go on 
any longer, we will come to the conclusion 
that the leaders on both sides do not want 
affiliation.” 

Mr. Marchand explained that the struc- 
ture of the Confederation will give the CLC 
trouble because of its numerous de facto 
jurisdictions and those which it claims de 
jure. 

The convention resolved, however, to 
continue affiliation talks and once more 
appointed the committee on labour unity 
with the following membership: Adrien 
Plourde, Florent Boisvert, Marcel Pépin, 
Emile Hébert, Eugéne Rancourt, Charles 
Ruel, Aldéric Gosselin, Adalbert April, 
Jean Marchand, L. P. Boily, S. Ted Payne, 
René Gosselin, Michel Chartrand, Henri 
Vachon and Alexandre Brisebois. 


Labour Relations Board 


The convention accused the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board of giving “decisions 
which are too often partisan.” 

In a resolution of censure, carried unani- 
mously, the delegates called upon the Board 
to respect the right of association and the 
union organizations of the workers. 

The CCCL also instructed its Executive 
Committee to take steps with the least 
possible delay to have the provincial Govern- 
ment amend the Labour Relations Act and 
reform the Board. (In his speech at the 
opening of the Congress, the Quebec Minis- 
ter of Labour stated that changes would 
be made.) 

The convention also protested against 
“the interminable delays” concerning re- 
quests for union recognition. 

Declaring that the rights of workers 
“have been systematically violated in the 
past” by the Commission, the resolution 
stressed that this state of affairs “is such 
as to inspire among the workers contempt 
for judicial and governmental institutions 
and that this state of mind saps democracy 
at the base.” 


Public Relations 


At the suggestion of the CCCL Public 
Relations Director, Gérard Pelletier, the 
convention decided to reduce the Confedera- 
tion’s journal to a monthly publication and 
to use the money thus saved for a televised 
news report to be broadcast over five private 
stations in the province. 

The committee, after study of the report 
of the Public Relations Director, came to 
the conclusion that “the chronic indiffer- 
ence of the members to their journal 
appears to us to stem from the widespread 
craze for pictures in general and for tele- 
vision in particular.” 





Decline in Membership 


The Confederation suffered a decline in 
membership during the year. According to 
the report tabled by the Secretary-General, 
it now has 94,114 members in 442 unions, a 
decline of 1,098 members and 14 unions. 

The decline in membership is explained 
principally by the defection of some 36 
unions, with 1,874 members, in the Federa- 
tion of Municipal and School Corporation 
Employees. 

The building, lumbering, clothing and 
pulp and paper federations have all suffered 
losses of membership. 

On the other hand, the Federation of 
Metalworkers has increased its membership 
by 10 unions and 3,333 members, and the 
Services Federation has gained 1,257 mem- 
bers. The defection of the Federation of 
Municipal and School Corporation Em- 
ployees outweighed the gain in the Metal- 
workers union. 





The committee added: 


It is therefore realistic to think that a 
televised news report would ensure the physical 
presence of the movement not only in the 
homes of the members but also in all homes 
willing to receive the televised news report. 

Despite the exorbitant cost of those telecasts, 
the convention should not hesitate to invest 
the sum of money necessary for that venture. 
It appears to us to be an investment that will 
not fail to pay dividends from the standpoint 
of recruiting and advertising and above all of 
the reputation and the prestige of the CCCL. 


Mr. Pelletier explained that he is planning 
a series of 13 quarter-hour programs for 
early 1961. The publicity branch will be 
responsible for the preparation of a 10- 
minute film for each broadcast, leaving to 
the central councils the task of devoting 
the other five minutes to matters of local 
interest. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


In response to the moving plea of Auguste 
Vanistendael, IFCTU Secretary, on behalf 
of the underdeveloped countries the conven- 
tion carried a resolution asking the federal 
Government to donate annually at least 1 
per cent of gross national revenue for the 
assistance of these countries. 

This would at present amount to more 
than $300,000 a year. 

This motion of the President of the 
Montreal Union of Journalists also proposed 
that assistance to underdeveloped countries 
should be given through the United Nations. 


Merchant Shipping Convention 


The convention resolved to ask the federal 
Government to denounce the British Com- 
monwealth Merchant Shipping Convention 
of 1931, so far as coastal and inland shipping 
are concerned. 
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rdeveloped Countries—Auguste Vanistendael (right), Secretary of the Inter- 


national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, receives a cheque for more than $3,500, 
a CCCL donation to the International Solidarity Fund, from CCCL Secretary-General 
Jean Marchand. CCCL President Roger Mathieu is an interested observer. 


S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of the 
National Federation of Metal Workers, 
claimed that such action is necessary to 
remedy the state of unemployment in Cana- 
dian shipyards. 


The Convention expires at the end of 
1961 and must be denounced before the 
end of this year. The Confederation also 
intends to present a memorandum on this 
subject to the federal Government. 


Education 


The Congress requested the appointment 
at the earliest possible date of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into education in 
the province of Quebec. 


The proposal that such an inquiry be 
held came from Fernand Jolicoeur, Director 
of the CCCL’s Education Division, who 
suggested that it should be included in the 
memorandum to be presented by the Con- 
federation to provincial Government on all 
aspects of education. 
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“We will ask that the enquiry cover not 
only general instruction, but also vocational 
training and popular culture,” said Mr. 
Jolicoeur. 

Noting the Quebec has a complete system 
of vocational schools set up by the Govern- 
ment, he stressed that in spite of every- 
thing the “real needs of the labour market” 
are not being met. 


Ways must be found, therefore, of obtaining 
simultaneously a marked increase in the effec- 
tiveness of our system of instruction both at the 
general school level, elementary and secondary, 
and at the level of vocational training; and like- 
wise of co-ordinating the two stages of education 
and providing guidance service at all levels. 

The delegates also expressed the wish to 
see established in the province a service 


particularly concerned with adult education. 


Women’s Advisory Committee 


The Confederation has set up a women’s 
advisory committee entrusted with studying 
problems peculiar to female workers and 
advising the executive. 


The decision to form such a committee 
came as the result of a report submitted by 
Vice-President Jeanne Duval, in which she 
stated that female workers are “shamefully 
exploited” (L.G., Nov. p. 1120). 

The women’s committee will work to- 
ward improving the lot of working women 
through legislation providing more protec- 
tion for those women who must leave the 
home to go out and work. 

The committee must also endeavour to 
make women more interested in union 
activities. According to Miss Duval, one of 
the main causes of women’s inferior position 
on the labour market is their lack of 
participation in trade unionism. 

In addition to Miss Duval, the committee 
is composed of Miss Julia Boisclair of 
Quebec, Miss Raymonde Couillard of Mont- 
real, Miss Raymonde Lorrain of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Miss Cécile Cantin of Victoriaville, 
and a fifth person who will represent the 
Saguenay-Lac St. Jean region. 


Electoral Expenses 


The CCCL has asked that the provincial 
electoral act be amended to provide for 
payment of basic electoral expenses by the 
Government. ; 


The resolution, which was moved by 
Angelo Forte, a Vice-President of the CCCL, 
and passed unanimously also demanded that 
contributions to the election funds of a 
political party be made public and that 
every candidate, whether he is elected or 
not, be required to produce a full report 
of his electoral expenses. 


“The expenses of the political parties 
are reaching fantastic sums,” Mr. Forte 
said, “and that advertising spree tends to 
create a mob atmosphere and a climate of 
psychological assault that is contrary to the 
exercise of the democratic virtues.” 


In suggesting that the Government pay 
the basic electoral expenses, Mr. Forte 
explained that the size of the constituency 
and the number of electors would have to 
be taken into account. 


Other Resolutions 


During the five days of discussion the 
delegates passed many resolutions, which, 
among other things, ask: 

—that federal and provincial civil ser- 
vants should enjoy the right of association 
and all that it implies, especially the right 
of collective bargaining; 

—that the penalties and fines provided 
by the Quebec Collective Agreements Act 
should be increased; 

—that the principle of private arbitration 
should be recognized by law; 
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Increase in Dues 


The delegates decided to increase by 
15 cents the monthly dues payable to the 
Confederation. 

At the same time it was decided that a 
union which is not affiliated to a trade 
federation shall pay to the Confederation, 
over and above the regular dues, a supple- 
mentary amount to be set by the Con- 
federation’s office. 

In fixing the supplementary amount the 
Office is to take account of the total dues 
paid by the federated unions and the value 
of the services which the Confederation will 
be called upon to give. 

The study of financial questions took 
much of the delegates’ attention. During two 
days of sessions in camera the Congress 
examined in detail the Confederation budget 
eon NG administration of the labour defence 
fund. 





—that hospital employees should be pro- 
tected by the Unemployment Insurance Act; 

—that a person claiming employment 
benefit who has drawn a portion of his 
seasonal benefits should be able to draw 
the portion he has not received in the 
period preceding the next seasonal benefit 
period, if he has not qualified for regular 
benefit. 

The convention did not have time to 
study all the resolutions submitted, and 
many of the 162 resolutions on the order- 
paper were referred to CCCL headquarters 
for study during the year. 


Other Speakers 
Chaplain-General’s Message 


Canon Henri Pichette, Chaplain-General 
of the CCCL, congratulated the convention 
delegates on having chosen to adapt their 
movement to the prevailing union system 
and to the environment in which it moves, 
while safeguarding the essential part, namely 
the fundamental values on which it is based 
and the dynamic force with which it is 
imbued. 

The Chaplain-General had awaited the 
outcome of the debate on the religious 
affiliation of the CCCL before delivering his 
traditional message. 

The changes that have been made are far- 
reaching, and make the Confederation accessible 
to all workers who are men of good will. Your 
statement of principles makes it an ideological 
central body having no formal or constitutional 
ties with any religious denomination in par- 
ticular. The positions set forth in your prin- 
ciples provide a cross-roads where all workers 
who wish to base their action on Christian 
principles and to set their union goals within 
the framework of God’s plans may meet and 
be perfectly at ease. } ; 

Moreover, he pointed out, affiliated bodies 
are quite free “to maintain or create unions 
having a religious connection by virtue 
of their constitution when circumstances 


permit.” 
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At the same time, Canon Pichette pointed 
out that the Catholic trade-unionist still has 
the same obligations to base his conduct, 
even his conduct in the union, on his own 
particular morality and faith, “and no one 
can reproach him for it.” 

Describing the exact extent of the changes, 
he went on to explain: 


The Confederation has become an institution 
that offers to its members, whether Catholic or 
not, facilities for expressing themselves accord- 
ing to their convictions. Moreover, by its state- 
ment of principles, it positively encourages the 
expression of personal convictions. The Con- 
federation has not become a neutral union con- 
federation. It affirms its adherence to Christian 
principles and reminds everyone that as mem- 
bers of this organization they must base their 
union action on the ideals that spring from 
those principles. 

Canon Pichette urged the delegates to be 
generous to the peoples of less fortunate 
countries and to answer the appeal of the 


IFCTU. 
IFCTU Secretary General 


Auguste Vanistendael, of Belgium, Sec- 
retary General of the Confédération inter- 
nationale des Syndicats chrétiens (Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions), urged Canadian trade unionists, 
as Christians, to work for the training of 
trade unionists in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Vanistendael said that the inhabitants 
of underdeveloped countries want a world 
which will take into account not only their 
material needs but also their spiritual aspir- 
ations. 

The Communist world, he pointed out, 
has already begun to train thousands of 
militant trade unionists and the democratic 
countries must take up the challenge. 


Mr. Vanistendael devoted most of his 
speech to a description of the poverty in 
which two thirds of the world’s population 
lives. “There are millions of people who 
have never had a roof over their heads,” 
he said, “millions of people who scarcely 
get one meal a day.” 

Describing the often heroic devotion of 
the trade unionists who are seeking to 
combat the grinding poverty in the under- 
developed countries, the IFCTU Secretary 
urged the workers of America to make 
sacrifices to promote a humane social order 
throughout the entire world. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Vanistendael’s 
speech, National Secretary Marchand gave 
him a cheque “for more than $3,500” for 
the International Solidarity Fund. 


Elections 


Roger Mathieu, of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists Syndicate, was re-elected National 
President for a third consecutive term. Jean 
Marchand of Quebec was again the choice 
of the delegates for National Secretary, a 
post he has held since 1948. 

Mr. Jacques Dion was re-elected Trea- 
surer by acclamation for a second term. 

For the first time, the Confederation 
elected an English-speaking vice-president. 
He is S. Ted Payne of Montreal, a vice- 
president of the Metal Workers’ Federation. 
He was elected second vice-president. 

The other vice-presidents, in the order 
elected, are: René Gosselin, of Granby; 
Eugéne Rancourt of Quebec; Adrien Plourde 
of Arvida; Guy Thibodeau of Shawinigan; 
Daniel Lessard of Thetford Mines; Miss 
Jeanne Duval of Montreal; and Henri 
Vachon of Kenogami. 





Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Unanimously adopts resolution of support for formation of new political party, 
and one proposing four-pronged attack against unemployment. Calls for repeal 
of “all anti-labour sections’ of Labour Relations Act, forms women’s committee 


At the 4th Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, at Toronto 
from November 7 to 9, particular attention 
was devoted to: the proposed “New Party,” 
unemployment, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a more prominent role for women 
in the labour movement, education of dis- 
placed workers, automation, and the treat- 
ment given immigrants—particularly in the 
building trades in Ontario. More than 800 
delegates attended. . 
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More than 100 resolutions dealing with 
hours of work, wages, schooling, human 
rights, fair practices in labour-management 
relations and other matters were adopted. 
At the end of the convention, 59 resolutions 
were turned over to the incoming executive. 

Incumbent David Archer was opposed for 
the presidency of the Federation by Stan 
Thornley of the United Rubber Workers. 
Mr. Archer was returned to office for his 
third consecutive term, defeating his 
opponent by 621 votes to 100. For the post 





of secretary-treasurer, incumbent Douglas 
Hamilton was opposed by Gordon Brennan 
of the United Packinghouse Workers. Mr. 
Hamilton was re-elected. 

Attending the convention were 763 dele- 
gates from local unions, 41 delegates from 
30 labour councils and 12 officers, for a 
total of 816. 


New Political Party 


Delegates unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the policy approved by the 
Canadian Labour Congress of co-operating 
with the CCF and “other liberally minded 
people” in forming a new political party in 
Canada. 

The same resolution instructed the incom- 


ing committee to carry out at the provincial. 


level the intent of the Congress resolution 
and to work in co-operation with the CCF 
and other liberally minded people in organ- 
izing a political arm of the New Party at 
the provincial level, and to participate and 
support the work of the Ontario Committee 
of the New Party and to co-operate with it 
in organizing a founding convention and 
call upon affiliated labour councils and locals 
to back the Federation in supporting the 
financial drive for the New Party Founding 
Fund. 

The majority of the delegates who spoke 
in support of the New Party resolution em- 
phasized that it was the opinion of labour 
that a new party was necessary in Canada 
because neither the present federal Govern- 
ment nor its predecessor, nor the present 
Government of Ontario had succeeded in 
solving the unemployment problem in 
Canada, and that the New Party could and 
would solve it. 

Canadian Labour Congress Executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles, a guest at 
the convention, said that the new party 
being created must aim at replacing the 
“private profit system with a public-oriented 
economy.” 

Mr. Knowles said the New Party “is going 
to wrest control of people’s destinies from 
the few and hand them to the many.” He 
criticized “affluent society” that permitted 
too many Canadians “to be hungry, live in 
substandard homes, be uneducated, be in 
fear of medical bills and feel insecure.” 

At the pre-convention meeting of the 
Federation’s Political Action Committee on 
November 6, Morden Lazarus, OFL Direc- 
tor of Political Action, said that more than 
260 locals representing upwards of 140,000 
Ontario trade unionists had signed state- 
ments of support for the New Party, and it 
was expected that by the end of the current 
year half of the Federation membership of 
more than 400,000 will have signed up. 
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Unemployment 


The resolution on unemployment, a sub- 
stitute for 11 others, was adopted unani- 
mously. It proposed a four-pronged attack 
on the problem: 

1. The organizing by the OFL of mass 
protests, petitions and lobbies to bring the 
severity of the problem to the attention 
of all levels of government. 

2. Adoption by all levels of government 
of immediate programs to alleviate the 
problem; low rental housing, public works 
projects, stimulation of trade, increased in- 
vestment in public enterprise, development 
of national resources, and the building of 
schools, hospitals and highways. 

3. Maintenance of unemployment insur- 
ance payments for the full period of unem- 
ployment. 

4, Planning by all levels of government 
of the country’s economic development. 

In the preamble, the resolution declared 
that the increased and extended winter work 
program, “while a good thing in itself, will 
not get to the root of the problem because 
of its short range possibilities and because 
it gives little or no consideration to the 
growing numbers of unemployed industrial 
workers.” 

Stating that assistance and support to the 
unemployed was “a major responsibility of 
the labour movement,” another resolution 
urged all OFL affiliates to “utilize and ex- 
pand their existing facilities to serve their 
own unemployed members and unemployed 
workers generally” and recommended that 
every local union establish an unemploy- 
ment committee to provide, in conjunction 
with labour councils, “leadership and serv- 
ice” to unemployed workers. 

A group of delegates opposed this 
approach. They wanted to organize the 
unemployed into a separate organization. 

Dennis McDermott, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, said he was puzzled 
to hear that anyone would not want to see 
the unemployed identified with labour but 
would rather see them organized in an 
unattached group without funds, leadership 
or benefit of experience. 

“Who is better equipped to help the 
unemployed than the existing local union 
organization?” he asked. 

Another resolution mentioned unemploy- 
ment and disarmament. “In the minds of 
many people,” the resolution’s preamble 
said, “world disarmament would create 
serious unemployment in Canada.” The 
resolution urged Canadian governments to 
initiate programs for full employment such 
as those proposed by the labour movement, 
“and make clear to the people of Canada 
that prosperity need not depend on war.” 
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President's Address 

In his presidential address, David Archer 
noted that thanks to the public relations 
efforts of labour councils and affiliated 
unions, “the hostile climate that prevailed 
a year ago” has changed considerably. 

He drew attention to amendments that 
have been made to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act, and suggested that the “new 
legislation obviously places great restraint 
on the craft unions, particularly those in 
the building trades.” Building trades unions 
will have to very carefully scrutinize the 
new rules to ascertain how they are affected 
by them, the OFL President warned. 

The speaker recalled that at the 1959 
Convention he had warned against ques- 
tionable operations by some fee-charging 
employment agencies. He noted that since 
that time the Ontario Legislature had en- 
acted a bill “governing fee-charging hiring 
agencies, but no rules or regulations have 
been drafted governing their operation.” 

In connection with the organization of 
immigrant workers, Mr. Archer said that 
despite “the obstacles placed in the way of 
organizing by the Labour Relations Act and 
the new restrictive amendments,” he wished 
to pay tribute to the building trades for 
their “marvellous efforts” in organizing that 
particular group of workers. 

Mr. Archer also paid tribute to the recent 
immigrants who, in many cases, lacking a 
knowledge of the customs and the language 
of Canada “braved discrimination, threats 
and loss of employment to associate them- 
selves with their organized Canadian 
brothers.” 

Referring to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the speaker said there are a 
number of things in it “crying for amend- 
ment.” He noted particularly the salary 
limitations, and asserted that there should 
be no ceiling on the earnings used for the 
purpose of computing compensation. If 
there were no annual salary limit, he said, 
the over-all rates of assessment would be 
lower, since statistics show there are fewer 
persons in the higher wage brackets who 
suffer injuries in their employment. 

Mr. Archer thought also that there could 
be an improvement in the definition of an 
accident, giving more scope to the Com- 
pensation Board in its determination of just 
what was an accident. He thought the 
section could be profitably patterned after 
that contained in the Manitoba Act. 

On the question of unemployment, Mr. 
Archer said that the Federation has been 
“outspokenly critical of the lack of federal 
and provincial programs to ensure jobs for 
our rapidly growing labour force. . . Repeat- 
edly we pointed out the need for a concerted 
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federal-provincial plan for full employment, 
not just a few stop-gap measures to silence 
the public outcry in periods of obvious 
distress but a long-range program to prevent 
distress.” 

Mr. Archer said that unemployment in 
Canada reached 10.6 per cent of the work- 
ing force in March 1958. It was 9.5 per 
cent in 1959 and 9.1 per cent in 1960” and 
whether it is the size of these figures, or 
the abnormally high levels of unemployment 
through the rest of the year, the fact re- 
mains that the Government is no longer 
able to disregard unemployment as a major 
problem facing this country. An adjustment 
which persists for three or four years just 
can’t be counted on to work itself out.” 

To eliminate unemployment, Mr. Archer 
said that labour must certainly press for 
more and better public works programs 
and welfare programs. These measures 
would relieve some of the distress resulting 
from unemployment. 

As an immediate step toward eliminating 
unemployment, Mr. Archer suggested that 
the provinces of Ontario “could and should” 
immediately amend the 48-hour week legis- 
lation to provide for a 40-hour week, and 
“establish a fair minimum wage for men 
as well as women that will not only assist 
our economy to regain a normal footing, 
but will help to put an end to the exploita- 
tion of workers.” 


Labour Relations Act 


A campaign for the removal of “all anti- 
labour sections” from the new Ontario 
Labour Relations Act was approved by the 
convention. 

During the debate on the resolution two 
leaders of building trades unions suggested 
defiance of the legislation and predicted 
drastic action by unions of building workers. 

John W. Bruce, Canadian organizer of 
the Plumbers, declared, “I am going out 
and preach civil disobedience. There is no 
law that says a man has to go to work.” 

William Jenoves, who in addition to being 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and President of the Toronto and 
District Labour Council is Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Toronto local of the Bricklayers, 
said it was impossible for building trades 
to comply with the law and carry on an 
effective organizing campaign. 

“This obnoxious type of legislation has 
forced workers to rebel against governments 
before, and as far as the building trades are 
concerned, we are prepared to fight,” said 
Mr. Jenoves. He suggested that the OFL’s 
stand be taken up with the Ontario Govern- 
ment “before drastic action will have to 
be taken by the workers.” 


Women’s Committee 


A resolution proposing formation of a 
women’s committee was drafted by more 
than 160 women associated with the On- 
tario Federation of Labour at a pre-conven- 
tion meeting held November 6. 

The resolution was later approved by the 
OFL convention. 


The November 6 meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Therese Casgrain, National Vice- 
President of the CCF, and Miss Marion 
Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
federal Department of Labour. 


The resolution proposed setting up the 
women’s Committee which will: 


—Initially operate on the same basis as 
other committees of the Executive Council; 


—Invite representation from every labour 
council affiliated with the OFL. This repre- 
sentation together with the committee named 
by the Executive Council should be used 
as the basis for a women’s trade union 
organization in Ontario; 

—Give priority to organizing on a prov- 
ince-wide basis in co-operation with labour 
councils in each area; 

—Report to regular meetings of the 
Executive Board and Council of the OFL; 


—wWork in co-operation with the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Organizing Committee of the 
Canadian Labour Congress; 

— Consider the practicability of a women’s 
session at the OFL-CLC Education School 
at Niagara Falls, February 18-19, and a 
summer school at Port Elgin; 

—Report progress to a pre-convention 
conference in 1961 and make specific recom- 
mendations for a statement of objectives and 
a program of activities. 

Speaking on the formation of the New 
Party, Mrs. Casgrain urged her listeners 
to direct their feminine wiles to politics 
and to the New Party in particular, because 
“when women set their minds to do it, 
they can do marvellous things.” She said 
that more than 100 names for the New 
Party had been suggested, but up to now 
no official name has been selected. 

Miss Royce said that often there is a 
tendency to exploit part-time women work- 
ers in industry. They are often “not made 
eligible for fringe benefits, and are usually 
excluded from the bargaining units repre- 
sented by trade unions.” 

There is a growing supply of part-time 
workers, Miss Royce noted. She declared 
that there was a great need for education 
among this group. She also asserted that 
there is an “alarmingly high” percentage of 


teen-agers unemployed and warned the older 
women that they could be driven out of the 
labour force by this group. 

Referring to low wages paid women 
workers, the speaker said that better organ- 
ization of women could be a solution to 
the problem. “Despite the fact that seven 
provinces require equal pay for equal work 
there are still too many discrepancies,” she 
added. 

Miss Royce noted that “we let married 
women work in Canada, but we don’t do 
much to let them have the sort of support 
they need.” Lack of adequate care for the 
children of working mothers was one of the 
major problems that women face—“a prob- 
lem that has received scant attention to 
date.” She pointed out that British Colum- 
bia was the only province with a law 
providing for maternity leave for working 
mothers. 


Emergency Resolutions 


The convention adopted three emergency 
resolutions: (1) concerning employers who 
refuse to carry on the check-off system of 
union dues for workers who are members of 
unions contributing to support of the New 
Party; (2) concerning the proposed curtail- 
ment of passenger service by Canada’s rail- 
ways; and (3) relating to a strike at St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

The first resolution served notice “on 
the reactionary employers in the Ottawa 
Valley that the labour movement of this 
province will resist to the utmost and with 
every force at our command, any attempt 
on the part of employers to suppress the 
Canadian workers’ right to seek economic 
abundance and social progress through the 
political media of moral and financial sup- 
port to the new party.” 

The second requested the Canadian La- 
bour Congress “to instruct its Railway 
Trades Department to submit a brief to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation to 
bring to their attention: (a) The prevention 
of large-scale unemployment for the present 
and the future, (b) Examine this industry 
in the national interest parallel to the 
Gordon Royal Commission Report, (c) 
Deplore speed-up, in its widest application, 
which second to automation, is the largest 
contributor toward unemployment.” 

The third resolution called upon all 
affiliates to assist, “morally and financially, 
and every other way within their power,” 
the workers on strike against a St. Thomas, 
Ont., firm. 
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Foreign Policy 


The Federation’s foreign policy resolu- 
tion, a substitute for five others, urged 
the adoption of a foreign policy that will: 


1. Be free from the dictates of any 
foreign power. 

2. Affirm the right of all people through- 
out the world to be free from such dictation. 


3. Critically re-examine Canada’s foreign 
commitments with a view to strengthening 
those that lead to the establishment of free- 
dom and economic progress and eliminating 
those that do not. 


4. Take the initiative in the United 
Nations in seeking negotiated and controlled 
disarmament. 

5. Encourage and support the United 
Nations. 


Other Resolutions 


Because the Ontario Government “has 
failed to fulfil its long-standing promise to 
meet at least 50 per cent of the education 
costs of municipalities,” the convention 
adopted a resolution in support of steps to 
establish a program of federal grants. This 
would make possible a more rapid expan- 
sion and improvement of educational facili- 
ties in all provinces, the resolution stated. 

In another resolution seeking action on 
the federal level, the OFL called on Parlia- 
ment to establish a board from which every 
company must first receive permission before 
it can establish, re-locate or transfer a 
factory or operation. The resolution was 
sponsored by a Windsor local of the United 
Auto Workers. 

An increase in old age pensions to $75 a 
month was demanded. 

The Ontario Government was urged to: 

—Place greater emphasis on vocational 
training, re-establish the position of Director 
of Vocational Training, and direct guidance 
personnel in the Department of Education 
to take a more realistic approach in getting 
students into vocational training. 

—Amend the Fair Employment Practices 
Act to make unlawful the printing of job 
applications that discriminate against work- 
ers in the 35 to 60 age group, and the 
refusal to hire or the termination of em- 
ployment because of age. 

—Establish a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 

—Ask the federal Government to increase 
its contribution for the construction of 
access roads. 

—Implement a fully comprehensive medi- 
cal and dental insurance scheme, give more 
aid to municipalities for the building of 
hospitals, and provide financial assistance 
to medical and dental students. 
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—Amend the Ontario Hospital Services 
Plan to provide out-patient diagnostic serv- 
ice, to class as dependents all persons within 
the family fully supported by the contri- 
butor, and to extend coverage to pensioners 
without premium payments. 

—Establish a bureau to regulate all 
aspects of production and distribution of 
pharmaceuticals, including pricing, labelling 
and advertising. 

—Provide the Ontario Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Commission with a competent, full- 
time staff, and appoint a citizens’ advisory 
committee to assist the Commission. 

—In view of the “widespread exploitation 
of unorganized workers,” ensure enforce- 
ment of labour standards legislation. 

The Federation condemned the contract- 
ing-out of work and urged that workers 
employed on contract be given the same 
wages and benefits as given to the contract- 
ing company’s workers. Contracting-out is 
used as a means for avoiding the payment 
of established rates or for exploiting under- 
paid workers, the resolution declared. 

Another resolution demanded an end to 
all nuclear testing. 

The Canadian Labour Congress was 
urged, in another resolution, to make avail- 
able to the public the final ILO report on 
the “abrogation of recognized freedoms 
and rights” effected by last year’s labour 
legislation in Newfoundland. 


Labour and Automation 


A special night session at the convention 
heard two well-known economists speak on 
“Labour and Automation.” The speakers 
were Dr. Eugene Forsey, CLC Director of 
Research, and Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

Dr. Forsey told the delegates that: 

—A shorter work week is not the cure 
for unemployment. 

—Unorganized industries, women, and 
white-collar workers must be organized or 
the labour movement will find itself more 
and more a minority group. 

—The union member of the future will 
need more education to hold his job. 

Dr. Dymond said that much of Canada’s 
unemployment problem results not so much 
from a lack of demand for labour as from 
a lack of balance in the type of labour force 
growth compared with the type of job 
opportunities industry is creating. 

Among other things, Dr. Forsey said the 
shorter work week “is a result of an im- 
mense increase in production .. . It is putting 
the cart before the horse to say that cutting 
hours will increase production and thus 
increase employment.” 


The CLC economist pointed out that 
automation had resulted in a rapid increase 
of workers in those areas where labour 
organization was weakest, and that organized 
labour would have to concentrate its em- 
phasis on white-collar workers if it hoped 
to cope with automation. In the relatively 
unorganized industries “the proportion of 
women, who are notoriously hard to organ- 
ize, is not only large but is getting larger.” 

He said that between 1946 and 1959 the 
highly organized group of industries—log- 
ging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation, storage and communications 
—increased by 684,000 workers (38 per 
cent); the unorganized group—trade, fin- 
ance, insurance and real estate, services— 
by 947,000 (78 per cent). 

He drew attention to the fact that since 
the end of the Second World War, industrial 
production in Canada had been doubled 
with the employment of only a handful of 
extra workers. During the same period, he 
noted, the labour force has increased by 
almost 1,500,000. Jobs have not become 
available at the same rate, and, as a result, 
the nation now finds itself short of about 
350,000 positions. 

Dr. Forsey suggested that a cure for the 
situation might be brought about by a 
“massive expansion” of the economy’s pub- 
lic sector which might, in its initial phases, 
have to be financed by a deficit budget. 

Dr. Forsey hastened to point out that 
even that plan might backfire. Because even 
if enough jobs were developed, there might 
still be a lot of unemployment because suit- 
able workers to fill the jobs might not be 
available. 

“They may be skilled jobs for unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers. They may be jobs 
with new skills for workers who have only 
old skills. They may be white-collar jobs 
for blue-collar workers. That is why we 
have to lay such emphasis on education and 
retraining for displaced workers. 

“Or the jobs may be in one part of the 
country and the workers in another. That 
is why we have to emphasize location-of- 
industry policy, bringing new jobs to avail- 
able workers, or aiding workers to move 
to jobs.” 

Basically, automation increases production 
and jobs, Dr. Forsey believed. “The whole 
process of mechanization ever since the 
industrial revolution has meant constant 
displacement of labour. 

“Are there fewer people employed now 
than at the end of the 18th century? No.” 
There are far more at work now, “and at 
a far higher standard of living.” 

Summing up, Dr. Forsey said that there 
“is very little unions can do by themselves— 


by collective bargaining for example; most 
of what they can do they can do only by 
putting pressure on governments, notably, 
of course, the national Government. And 
what can governments do—they can take 
measures to see that there are enough jobs 
to go round; they can take measures to 
match jobs and workers. 


“More specifically, the national Govern- 
ment has got to get our rate of economic 
growth up again, and keep it up; get it up 
and keep it up high enough to restore and 
maintain full employment. The only way we 
can see of doing that is by a big expansion 
of the public sector of the economy, financed 
by deficit financing initially.” 

Dr. Dymond found that there was much 
of what Dr. Forsey said that he could 
agree with—the growth of employment in 
relation to output, the growth of the labour 
force and the increase in unemployment, 
that the gap between output and employ- 
ment is largely the result of technological 
change.” The fact still remains that manu- 
facturing employment, despite technological 
change, has gone up, and not down, by 
23 per cent from 1946 to 1959; mining 
employment went up 25 per cent; con- 
struction employment has doubled, he 
pointed out. 


The rate of over-all economic growth 
has declined in the last two or three years, 
Dr. Dymond said, and “this has weakened 
the total demand for labour as compared 
with the growth of the labour force.” 


A good deal of Canada’s unemployment 
in recent years, Dr. Dymond thought, has 
resulted from a lack of balance in the 
growth of employment for male workers 
compared with the growth of employment 
for female workers. 

The demand for male workers in non-farm 
employment increased by some 247,000 from 
1956 to 1960. This was made up of an increase 
of 222,000 male workers absorbed in service- 
producing industries and an increase of only 
25,000 men in the non-farm goods-producing 
industries. 

During the same period there was a net 
increase of men entering the non-farm labour 
force of 436,000, which meant that unemploy- 
ment among men increased by some 189,000 
over these four years. The economy had not 
generated enough jobs for which male workers 
were hired... 

Dr. Dymond noted that during the same 
period employment among women increased 
by 279,000, exceeding the increase for men 
by some 32,000. This total increase for 
women was distributed in terms of 258,000 
in the service industries and 21,000 in the 
non-farm goods-producing industries. Three- 
quarters of the increase consisted of married 


women. 
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The convention took under consideration 
a telegraphed invitation from the Mayor 
of Windsor that the 1961 convention be 
held in that city. It was indicated that the 
invitation would be accepted if suitable 
arrangements can be made. 





Most of the women involved, said Dr. 
Dymond, came from outside the labour 
force directly into employment and thus 
did not reduce unemployment as an equiv- 
alent increase in male employment would 
have done. 


Another major imbalance creating unem- 
ployment, Dr. Dymond pointed out, is that 
much of the labour demand recently has 
been for skilled, technical and professional 
workers, while large numbers of unskilled 
and untrained workers with relatively low 
levels of education are entering the labour 
force. 


“Almost two thirds of the unemployed 
have only a primary school education or 
less,” he said. 


In Canada in recent years, 67 per cent 
of the students who enter primary school do 
not complete high school. The growth of 
job opportunities, on the other hand, is more 
and more in favour of persons having high 
school graduation or better. 


In the past decade, said Dr. Dymond, 
the rate of growth for professional workers 
was 71 per cent; for skilled and technical 
workers, 38 per cent; for white-collar work- 
ers, 34 per cent; for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers only 24 per cent; all other 
Kinds of occupations have declined by 27 
per cent. 


Dr. Dymond concluded by saying that 
little difficulty is experienced in retraining 


production workers for automated produc- 
tion jobs, but that difficulties have been 
encountered in re-training workers for 
skilled and technician jobs in industry 
because of their lack of sufficient education. 


He said that above all there is a great 
need for a better integration between educa- 
tion and industry. A higher degree of in- 
tegration would better meet the changing 
needs of Canada’s economy for specialized 
manpower and make a more fundamental 
contribution to the adjustment problems of 
workers displaced through technological 
change. 


Elections 


David Archer was re-elected President 
of the Federation, Douglas Hamilton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

For the 10 vice-presidencies, 14 candi- 
dates were nominated. Nine incumbents 
were re-elected and Hugh Doherty of the 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers Union was 
chosen in place of Wilfred Ostling of the 
Same union, who was not a candidate. 

Results of the voting for the vice-presi- 
dents were: 

George Barlow, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, 644; Edward 
“Scotty” Liness, Hod Carriers, 624; George 
Watson, United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, 605; Purdy Churchill, Printing Press- 
men, 597; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Work- 
ers, 591; Michael Fenwick, Steelworkers, 
548; William Punnett, United Rubber Work- 
ers, 545; William Boothroyd, Machinists, 
526; Richard Courtney, United Auto Work- 
ers, 485; Hugh Doherty, Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, 452. 





Deputy Minister A.H. Brown 
Honorary President of CAALL 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was named an honorary president of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation at the closing session 
of its 19th annual conference. 

Adam Bell, Victoria, B.C., the first presi- 
dent of the Association, was also named 
an honorary president. 

A report of the conference appears on 
page 1309 of this issue. 


Boilermakers’ Former President, 
Charles MacGowan Dies at 73 


A leader in the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and a vice-president 
of the merged groups, Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, President Emeritus of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers (AFL-CIO-CLC), died October 27 
in Kansas City, Kansas, at the age of 73 
years. 
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Annual Conventions of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta Labour Federations 


Suggestions for alleviating unemployment made by all three provincial bodies, 
and all pledge support for new political party. Alberta and B.C. unions seek 
repeal or amendment of provincial trade union legislation enacted last year 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


A six-point program to end unemploy- 
ment was adopted at the Sth annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour, held in Vancouver October 24 
to 28. 

The more than 300 delegates also 
approved a resolution calling on all union 
members in the province to press for a 
seven-hour day in future negotiations. 

The third major resolution adopted—by 
a standing vote in which, after a stormy 
34-hour debate, only 12 delegates registered 
opposition—was one to support and “co- 
operate closely with the CCF in the nomin- 
ation of candidates” and to “co-ordinate 
campaign activities” in a federal election 
if one is called before formation of the 
new party next July. 

Delegates from four unions who opposed 
political affiliation by organized labour were 
told by a Federation vice-president that no 
affiliate would be compelled to accept the 
Federation’s political action policy. The 
dissenting delegates were from the Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, 
a local of the International Association of 
Machinists, and the Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union. 

The Federation appealed to the public 
and to businessmen to support the six-point 
program to deal with unemployment. It 
said that everybody in the country was 
affected by unemployment, and that labour 
must have the support of others in fight- 
ing it. 

The six points approved by the conven- 
tion were: 

—Joint planning by labour and manage- 
ment to shorten the work week with no 
reduction in pay, and to provide for a 
retraining program to meet the effects of 
automation on employment. 

—An emergency program of public in- 
vestment, with the co-operation of federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, to 
improve educational, health, housing and 
other public activities and services. 

—Government help in building up indus- 
tries, particularly those related to natural 
resources. 
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—Reduced taxes on lower incomes and 
increased taxes on profits and capital gains 
to raise the purchasing power of wages. 

—Special November sessions of Parlia- 
ment and of the B.C. Legislature. 

—A full employment act that would set 
full employment as a national aim. 

The convention contended that the pro- 
gram would immediately increase business 
for everyone, and that it was the only alter- 
native to a devastating business paralysis. 

Joe Morris, First Vice-President of the 
Federation, said it was better economics to 
stimulate productive employment than to 
finance bare subsistence for the unemployed. 


Shorter Work Week 


The resolution calling on all member 
unions to press for a seven-hour day in all 
future contract negotiations was wunan- 
imously supported. 

Pat O’Neal, Secretary of the Federation, 
summarized the statements of a dozen 
speakers who spoke for the resolution when 
he said: 

“It is a major way—really the only 
way—to combat serious unemployment 
which exists and to meet the technological 
advances in many industries in B.C.” 


Other Resolutions 


The convention also adopted a resolution 
in favour of a plan to expedite and improve 
contract negotiations, and it urged resort 
to strikes to force the repeal of provincial 
legislation restricting picketing. 

The negotiation plan would limit direct 
negotiations between the parties to a period 
of 10 days. If no settlement were reached 
in that time, the Minister of Labour, on 
request from either side, would appoint 
a mediator. If the mediator failed, the union 
would be free to conduct a strike vote. The 
plan would eliminate conciliation proce- 
dures, which unionists contend are unsatis- 
factory. 

With regard to strikes to force changes 
in legislation, Federation officials said later 
that the intention was not to call a general 
strike. When a union engaged in a strike, 
however, in which it might “have to” defy 
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the legislation, the officers would have the 
power to back a request for the Federation’s 
support. 

The convention instructed the Federation’s 
officers to “formulate a policy of full econ- 
omic and political action, including if 
necessary the calling of work stoppages,” 
to fight for the repeal of the two amend- 
ments to the Trades Union Act passed in 
1959. 

In other resolutions, the convention urged 
the provincial Government to: 

—ZIntroduce a province-wide health insur- 
ance plan. 

—Make it an offence for employers to 
hire strike breakers. 

—Provide more facilities for the educa- 
tion of retarded children. 

—Enact fair employment and fair accom- 
modation legislation. 

—Do away with legislation preventing 
the formation of co-operating drug com- 
panies. 

The Federation decided to ask the CLC 
to do two things: undertake a campaign 
for a national health insurance plan, and 
to work with the AFL-CIO to get restric- 
tions on political action removed from 
constitutions affecting Canadian locals of 
international unions. 

In another resolution, the convention 
urged that the Federation and the CLC 
should undertake a program of education 
and publicity against “moonlighting.” 

Other resolutions adopted asked for an 
independent appeal board for workmen’s 
compensation cases; a ban on election news 
in newspapers 48 hours before the election, 
and a request that United States television 
stations directing programs to Canada 
observe the same rule; a merchant marine 
for Canada; trade with all countries; and 
that Canada adopt an independent position 
in world affairs. 

Certain delegates again pressed their 
request that the CLC should hasten its 
efforts to bring back to its fold unions that 
have been excluded or expelled. Orville 
Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, warned the delegates that the 
seeds of a second labour congress were 
being sown in Canada, because so many 
unions are outside the CLC. 

The Federation decided to send a fact- 
finding delegation to Cuba. The delegation 
will comprise three officials of the Federa- 
tion, and delegates from affiliated unions 
if they can pay their way. The proposed 
tour was recommended by a committee 
because “we have heard reports that differ 
from reports” in the newspapers. 

The convention demanded the restoration 
by the provincial Government of the check- 
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off of union dues for civil servants. The 
resolution was passed unanimously. The 
convention stated that the Government’s 
action in cancelling the checkoff might be 
interpreted as a signal of its willingness 
to co-operate with cancellation of the 
check-off from other union contracts. 


(The British Columbia Government Em- 
ployees’ Association sent no delegates to 
the convention, having suspended its affilia- 
tion with the Federation when the Govern- 
ment cancelled the check-off of its dues 
(L.G.; NOY. Dae L304 


At the close of the convention the dele- 
gates approved without change a report by 
the natural resources committee that made 
a savage attack on business. Two of the 
committee members dissociated themselves 
from the “indecent” wording of the report. 


Among other things, the report demanded 
that the province’s forest industreis be 
denied what amounts to a perpetual supply 
of raw material unless they grant a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


President’s Address 


Robert Smeal, President of the Federa- 
tion, in his address to the convention said 
that big business had succeeded in making 
labour the scapegoat for the disastrous 
results of big business policies, and that 
government apathy had allowed serious 
unemployment to build up. Government 
planning and control of investment is 
needed for economic stability, he said. 


Mr. Smeal said that labour had entered 
politics because the struggle to right the 
country’s wrongs had expanded to the 
provincial and national spheres from the 
traditional field of the struggle between 
labour and management. “We must now be 
prepared to act on the political scene,” he 
asserted. 


Mayor Tom Alsbury 


Mayor Tom Alsbury of Vancouver, who 
addressed the opening session, likened un- 
employment to a malignant cancer eating 
up wages, profits and taxes, and eventually 
the entire economy. With the grim spectre 
of the °30s looming up, unemployment, he 
said, would not be solved by the mutual 
accusations of labour, management and 
government. 


He recommended a thorough study of 
markets, prices, wages and costs as the first 
step toward dealing with unemployment. He 
said that as a result of unemployment the 
city’s financial position is worsening and 
tax arrears are increasing. Taxpayers who 
are unemployed cannot pay taxes on time 
and sometimes cannot pay them at all. 





Donald MacDonald 


Unemployment is a national disgrace, 
said Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
one of the special speakers at the conven- 
tion. There is every indication that there 
will be 750,000 or perhaps a _ million 
unemployed in Canada this winter, he 
warned the delegates. 

He ascribed unemployment not only to 
the economic recession, but also to the fact 
that although the country is producing 
more and more goods and services, it is 
doing so with less labour. “Even if there 
were no economic recession we would still 
be confronted by a monumental unemploy- 
ment problem,” he said. 


Elections 


With one exception, the head officers of 
the Federation were re-elected without oppo- 
sition. Returned to office: President Robert 
Smeal, Secretary Patrick O’Neal, and Russ 
St. Eloi, Mel Kemmis and Ray Haynes, 
Second, Third and Fourth Vice-Presidents 
respectively. 


Joe Morris, Western Regional President 
of the International Woodworkers, was 
opposed in the election for First Vice- 
President by Stu Hodgson, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Vancouver local of the IWA. 
Mr. Morris, however, was re-elected by 
185 votes to 146. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Implementation of plans for special 
investment and large-scale public works 
programs and development of natural 
resources to alleviate unemployment were 
urged on the federal and provincial govern- 
ments by the Sth annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, held 
in Prince Albert from October 20 to 22. 
More than 150 delegates attended. 

Unemployment is now a grave problem 
that can be solved only through collective 
and co-ordinated efforts of federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments, said Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Minister of Labour of 
Saskatchewan, who was one of the speakers. 
He said, however, that the heaviest respon- 
sibility rests with the federal Government, 
since it had control over decisive sections 
of the country’s economy. 

Another speaker, Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, said that the four problems 
confronting labour in Canada today were: 
unemployment, lack of legislative progress, 
a hostile climate of public opinion gener- 
ated through mass media propaganda, and 
lack of progress in organization. 

Speaking of the new party, he said that 
it would be a vehicle “truly representative” 
of the needs, hopes and aspirations of the 
people of the nation. It was up to labour 
to marshall all its forces to the support 
of the new party, and he said that he had 
no doubt of “the ultimate success of the 
new party, which will probably become a 
national government in our time.” 

Hon. W. G. Davies, provincial Minister 
of Public Works and former Executive 
Secretary of the Federation, told the dele- 
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gates that the present unemployment situa- 
tion was “a crying disgrace.” He blamed 
both the present and former Government in 
Ottawa for failure to do anything about 
unemployment. 

Resolutions at the convention asked for 
an increase in old age pensions to $85 
a month, with provision for changes to 
reflect the annual increase in the gross 
national product; “unalterably opposed” the 
testing and use of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and thermo-nuclear weapons; recom- 
mended alternative methods of payment for 
physicians that would encourage “good 
quality of medical care and safeguard the 
medical program from excessive costs;” 
asked the Saskatchewan Government to lift 
all restrictions on liquor advertising; asked 
the same government to “take immediate 
steps to prevent the irresponsible growth of 
corporation farming;” condemned municipal 
councils in the province for “refusing to 
take effective action in the field of low- 
rental and low-cost housing;” and asked 
the provincial Government to establish a 
provincial crown corporation for the con- 
struction of low-rental and low-cost housing 
projects. 

Fred. J. McLelland, Saskatoon, was re- 
elected President. Two new Vice-Presidents 
were Harry Apps, Prince Albert, and S. W. 
Simmons, Moose Jaw. Walter Smishek was 
re-elected Executive Secretary. 

Other officers elected included: Treasurer, 
Ivan Moore, Regina; Secretary, Louis Steil, 
North Battleford; Directors, Ray Christie, 
Moose Jaw; Robert Van Impe, Saskatoon; 
Alex Primeau, Prince Albert; and Arthur 
Miles, Regina. 
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Alberta Federation of Labour 


Active support for the new political party 
was approved by the 5th convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour, held in 
Calgary on October 26 to 28. The measure 
was the subject of heated debate, however, 
and was opposed by a third of the 300 
delegates who attended. 


The resolution was in two parts: first, 
that the Federation “wholeheartedly endorse 
the formation of the party” and, second, 
that the Federation participate in the pro- 
motion of the party by giving leadership 
and guidance to local unions and affiliates 
and any other interested groups. 


Peter Ugenutz, Edmonton, in support of 
the motion, declared that political action 
was the only course left to organized labour, 
since “we can’t protect what we have 
achieved any other way.” 


On the other hand, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
decided to keep clear of political action, and 
the delegates of the two unions abstained 
from voting on the question. 


About 50 out of the 140 resolutions 
submitted had to do with the Alberta 
Labour Act. Three of the _ resolutions 
adopted sought repeal or amendment of 
sections of the Act: one asked for repeal of 
a section of the Act that allows employers 
to organize company unions or employees’ 
organizations, another asked for amendment 
of part of a section to allow voting as a 
bargaining unit instead of by shop, and a 
third urged repeal of the section of the 
Act that gives the lieutenant-governor-in- 
council power to take steps to bring about 
settlements in strikes affecting public utili- 
ties. 

In other resolutions the Federation asked 
the provincial Government to: 

—Make it an offence for employers to 
hire strikebreakers. 

—Provide more means of education for 
retarded children. 


—Enact fair employment, and fair accom- 
modation legislation. 

—Set a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

Another resolution recommended that a 
demand be made of the federal and provin- 
cial governments for the enactment of a 
maximum five-day, 30-hour work week for 
all workers in Canada, with no reduction in 
take-home pay. 

A resolution requiring an increase of 1 
cent in the per capita tax paid by locals 
to the Federation was passed with slight 
opposition. Affiliates will now be assessed 
5 cents per member per month instead of 
4 cents. The increase in the levy was 
expected to help to pay the salary of a 
full-time executive secretary. 

Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta Minister 
of Labour, in welcoming the delegates 
defended the sweeping changes made in the 
Alberta Labour Act during the last session 
of the Legislature. Referring specifically 
to a number of the amendments, he said, 
“There isn’t one amendment to the Act that 
will restrain or restrict your right to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively, to strike and all 
the other rights we fought for, lived for, 
and that we wish to pass on.” 

One of the guest speakers at the con- 
vention was Hazen Argue, CCF leader in 
the House of Commons. The new party 
must be founded on free trade, he declared. 
“We must resist higher tariffs,’ he said, 
arguing that they only led to increased 
costs, lower standards of living and shrink- 
ing trade. He called for Canada to associate 
herself with the British, with the Outer 
Seven and the Inner Six trade markets, 
and to participate in an Atlantic free trade 
area. 

All executive officers of the Federation 
were re-elected. They are: Joseph (Jimmy) 
James, President; Peter McSheffrey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Donovan Swailes, First Vice- 
President; and Sam Goodman, Henry Schel- 
lenburg, G. Lawrence Taylor, J. R. Nicholls 
and Mike Sedik, Vice-Presidents. 





Wage increases in United States manufacturing in 1959 went to approximately 
8,700,000 production workers under union contracts or management policies, it was 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a release that included non-union and small 


union situations. 


The most common increases in 1959 were 9 to 10 cents an hour. These applied to 
some 1,903,000 production workers employed in factories where general wage changes 


were made. 


The range in the increase amount was from less than 3 cents an hour for 1,043,000 


workers to 19 cents and more for 96,000. 
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Canadian Chamber of Commerce Makes 
Annual Presentation to Government 


Urges prohibition of sympathy strikes, secondary boycotts, and picketing in 
certain circumstances; recommends separation of unemployment assistance from 
unemployment insurance, and independent study of Unemployment Insurance Act 


Prohibition of sympathy strikes, secondary 
boycotts and picketing in certain circum- 
stances was urged by The Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its annual presentation 
to the federal Government on November 22. 
The brief was based on policy declarations 
approved at the Chamber’s annual meeting 
in October. 


The Chamber recommended also that 
unemployment assistance be separated from 
unemployment insurance, and that an inde- 
pendent sudy be made of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act with a view to restoring the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to a sound 
financial basis. 


Again this year a ban was called for on 
agreements that deny or terminate employ- 
ment because of failure to become or 
remain a union member. 


In a reference to automation, the Cham- 
ber’s submission said: 

We have followed with interest the steps 
that the Government has taken in consultation 
with industry and labour representatives to 
place the development of automation in proper 
focus, and it is our view that automation is 
part of continuing industrial evolution and we 
feel that there must be a recognition that 
failure to harness its advantages to improve 
productivity would prove fatal to the com- 
petitive position of many Canadian industries 
with corresponding damage to our hopes of 
improving our standard of living. In this area 
we have stressed to our own members the 
need for management to give suitable planning 
to effect any changes smoothly. We feel that 
the increasing importance of education designed 
to meet the needs for different skills and more 
engineers and technicians should receive con- 
stant attention. 


Among the types of work stoppages that 
should be prohibited, the Chamber said, 
were “strikes and lockouts endangering the 
health or safety of the public.” Unresolved 
bargaining issues in these areas should be 
settled by arbitration. 


The Chamber recommended that all 
strikes during the life of an agreement 
should be prohibited, that provision should 
be made for the taking of secret strike votes 
under independent supervision, that strikes 
should be made illegal unless authorized 
by the majority of the employees concerned, 
and that no strike should take place more 
than 30 days after the taking of a strike 
vote. 


Another recommendation was that the 
appropriate minister of he crown should, 
during the course of a strike, have author- 
ity to order a strike settlement vote to be 
taken by secret ballot. 


It recommended that picketing should be 
prohibited: when the object is to secure 
bargaining rights; in a jurisdictional dispute; 
when the employer being picketed is not a 
party to a labour dispute; and at premises 
other than those a which a legal strike or 
lockout is in effect. In any case, picketing 
should be done only by employees of the 
establishment concerned, the Chamber 
declared. 


It asked that as a condition of certification 
unions be required to register with the 
Department of Labour, and “under condi- 
tions comparable with those existing in the 
Companies Act to safeguard the interests 
of shareholders, be required to operate 
under prescribed rules and by-laws designed 
to protect the basic rights of their members.” 


It recommended that legislation be clari- 
fied or enacted to make trade unions answer- 
able to the courts in civil actions. 


The Chamber recommended that those 
employed as watchmen or security guards, 
or in a confidential capacity, be excluded 
from any unit certified for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Judges should continue to be eligible for 
appointment as chairmen of conciliation 
and arbitration boards, the Chamber said. 

It urges that recourse to the courts should 
be made available as a means of testing the 
decisions of labour relations boards. It also 
asked that the courts should be free to 
decide whether a prosecution under labour 
law was in order or not, and that the 
consent of the minister to a prosecution 
should be done away with. 

“There should be recourse to the courts 
on specific points of law and jurisdiction 
arising from the awards of arbitrators,” 
the statement said. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Referring to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, the statement said that “the original 
concept of unemployment insurance should 
not be extended to embrace unemployment 
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assistance by using contributions from non- 
seasonal employment to subsidize seasonal 
unemployment.” 

It urged the federal Government to make 
unemployment assistance separate from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, and to pro- 
vide “that an independent body study the 
Unemployment Insurance Act with a view 
to restoring the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to a sound financial basis, in particular 
examining the Act as to sources of drain, 
coverage and financing...” 

The Chamber urged its members to plan 
their work as far as possible so as to “give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period,” and to co-operate with local 
agencies in combatting seasonal unemploy- 
ment. . 

It also advised members to recognize the 
advantages of hiring older workers and to 
employ them as much as possible. It like- 
wise urged them to give favourable con- 
sideration to employing handicapped persons 
in work for which they were suited. 

The statement recommended “that agres- 
sive government action be taken to ensure 
a greater and more continuous flow of 
desirable immigrants...,” and “that efforts 
be made to attract and secure immigrants 
with special skills in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent by offering employ- 
ment opportunities to be arranged through 
direct contacts with Canadian employers.” 


Regarding health services, the statement 
said, “The Chamber believes that in a free 
society the individual has the primary 
responsibility to make provision for and 
pay the cost of medical care for himself and 
his family.” It went on to say that it was 
impressed “with the rapid extension and 
growth of voluntary service and indemnity 
plans for prepaid medical care. These volun- 
tary plans should be encouraged with aid 
from employers when appropriate.” 


It said that it was concerned about the 
constant and persistent demands for in- 
creased health benefis to be provided by the 
state. “The Chamber firmly believes that 
future financial assistance by the federal 
Government should be directed only to the 
areas in which the expense of illness is 
clearly beyond the means of the individual.” 


The Chamber requested the federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage and support the prov- 
inces in every possible way in developing 
co-ordinated rehabilitation programs that 
would provide the facilities and services 
necessary “to bring comprehensive rehabili- 
tation to those individuals who can benefit.” 
But it said that help by the federal Govern- 
ment should be limited to hose who cannot 
help themselves, to the indigent, the aged, 
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the chronically ill and those who suffer 
catastrophic medical expense. 


The statement urged the promotion of 
closer understanding between urban and 
rural people, greater help by industry and 
commerce in expanding agricultural re- 
search, and the development of an effective 
national farm safety program. It opposed 
the “use of Government marketing boards 
which adversely affects the normal and free 
enterprise method of processing, manufac- 
turing, transporting, storing, marketing and 
merchandising the processed products of the 
farm.” 


Taxation 


The Chamber said that it believed the 
burden of taxation in Canada was too 
heavy, and it advised a “re-examination of 
the entire tax structure.” Careful control of 
federal expenditure, it said, would leave a 
greater share of the tax dollar for provincial 
and municipal governments for essential 
projects. However, it also urged the need 
for prudence by the latter governments in 
their expenditures. 


“In the field of social welfare, the Cham- 
ber believes that a careful distinction must 
be drawn between what is socially desirable 
as an ultimate aim and what can be achieved 
without damaging the system that makes 
our social welfare advances possible... In 
principle, the Chamber believes that any 
additional welfare expenditures should be 
delayed until the full impact of present com- 
mitments can be assessed,” the statement 
said. 


Regarding international trade relations, 
the Chamber urged the Canadian Govern- 
ment to encourage the development and use 
of the country’s resources and to accelerate 
industrialization, to continue to support the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and similar agreements, and to continue its 
economic support of the less industrialized 
countries, especially those within the Com- 
monwealth. 


Referring to the “Buy Canadian” cam- 
paign, it said that “without restricting the 
choice of the consumer, the Chamber urges 
its members to promote, wherever practic- 
able, the purchase of Canadian-made goods 
and services.” 


The Chamber expressed concern at the 
decline of Canadian-owned shipping and 
about the future prospects of the country’s 
shipbuilding industry. “It is not in the na- 
tional interest that Canadian participation 
should be reduced to the point where these 
essential services are controlled or exclu- 
sively provided by foreign interests,” the 
statement said. 





Businesses owned by non-residents would 
list their stock on Canadian stock exchanges; 
include Canadians on their boards of direc- 
tors; employ Canadians whenever possible, 
especially in managerial and technical posi- 
tions; purchase equipment, materials and 
supplies locally; and publish separate finan- 


cial statements on their Canadian operations, 
the Chamber recommended. 

All told, some 45 policy declarations 
were laid before the Government as re- 
presenting the majority views of some 800 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce with an underlying membership of 
some 125,000 businessmen across Canada. 





Dispute Settlement in Sweden 


Sweden, most highly unionized country in the world, has fewest strikes. Method 
of settling labour-management disputes and operations of Labour Court described 
by Honorary President of Canadian-Scandinavian Foundation in Montreal address 


A description of labour-management dis- 
pute settlement and of the workings of the 
Labour Court in Sweden was given last 
month by the Honorary President of the 
Canadian-Scandinavian Foundation in an 
address to the Montreal members of the 
Canadian Progress Club. 

Although Sweden is the most highly 
unionized country in the world, it has the 
fewest strikes, said Robson Black, who is 
President Emeritus of the Canadian Fores- 
try Association. 

With 94 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons in Sweden holding union 
cards, the country’s 2,000,000 workers, 
year after year, have been losing only 4,000 
man-days through open conflicts with their 
employers. In comparison, Canada, with 
“only about 35 per cent of workers union- 
ized,” last year lost 2,400,000 man-days 
through work stoppages, “in addition to 
widespread industrial disruption affecting 
the whole national economy,” he pointed 
out. 

Peaceful negotiation of labour-manage- 
ment differences, he said, that now prevails 
in the Scandinavian countries is predom- 
inantly a product of the self-discipline of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
“which have come to regard the strike 
weapon as an archaic and clumsy instru- 
ment, hurtful to both parties and damaging 
to the public order. 

“Government intervention or compulsory 
legislative action exert no influence what- 
ever in leading the contending parties to an 
amicable settlement,” Mr. Black said. 

Historically, he noted that in the early 
1900’s, with labour unions poorly organized 
and ineffective, Swedish industry underwent 
repeated shutdowns. Strikes and lockouts 
occurred in rapid succession. 

Influential public leaders demanded dras- 
tice government control of unions and 


managements. But labour and management, 
fearing political domination, met in a 
national conference in 1926 and drew up 
a mutual pact binding both parties to a 
program of peaceful settlements. With the 
exception of “one serious defection in 
1945—involving a strike of metal workers— 
there have been no major disturbances to 
the present time,” he said. 


The key to labour-management peace in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark is the cen- 
tralization of all procedures by unions and 
employers in two powerful bodies located 
in the national capital: the Federation of 
Labour Unions, and the Federation of Em- 
ployers. 


Under the prevailing arrangement, a local 
or craft union must carry any dispute to 
its national federation council, composed 
of the chairmen of all the unions in the 
country. An aggrieved employer, in turn, 


must similarly submit his case to his 
national federation. 
The two national organizations then 


arrange a conference to examine the dis- 
pute. Discussion may go on for days “but 
always with a view to finding a compromise 
and standing clear of an open break. 


“Far removed from local antagonisms 
and personalities,” said Mr. Black, “the 
joint tribunal works hard to make the best 
possible bargain and while their negotiations 
continue, workers continue at their jobs 
and factories maintain production.” 

Despite such “painstaking precautions” 
by both sides to keep the peace, a few short- 
lived work stoppages occur now and then. 
“When they do, no company would think of 
hiring strike-breakers, nor would the unions 
interfere with the movement of employees 
engaged in plant maintenance,” he said. 

Of particular interest to Canadian stud- 
ents of Swedish labour-management rela- 
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tions is the Labour Court at Stockholm, 
“a unique institution”. 

The Labour Court deals only with the 
interpretation of collective agreements, and 
can in no way affect wages or working 
hours. Should a union or an employer 
claim an infringement of a collective agree- 
ment, the Labour Court gives the case a 
prompt hearing. Seven persons sit on the 
tribunal: two senior court judges, one non- 
partisan social expert, and two representa- 
tives each from management and labour. 

Complaints come almost equally from 
workers and managements, and each party 
prosecutes its case with determination. Yet 
unanimous verdicts are rendered in 85 
cases out of every 100. 

Thus, “the delegates of employers con- 
tinually take sides with the labour plaintiffs, 
or the labour delegates enter judgment 
against the claims set forth by their union 
brethren,” Mr. Black said. 

In a wildcat strike, the Labour Court has 
the authority to impose fines of $40 on each 
“wildcatter” and in several instances has 
turned back the fines collected to the 
injured employer. 

“Should an employer’s illegal action to- 
ward his working staff deserve the Court’s 
condemnation,” said Mr. Black, “he would 
be lucky to escape fines of several thousand 
dollars which, at the Court’s discretion, 
may be paid into union funds.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Black noted that to 
many persons it seems paradoxical that 
“highly-industrialized Sweden, with almost 
every worker intensely loyal to his union 
and with a Social Democrat Government in 
power for 26 years, shuold maintain ‘free 
enterprise’ to a fuller degree than is the 
case in Canada. Almost 95 per cent of all 
commercial activity is owned and managed 
by private corporations and the labour 
organizations insist that it should remain 
that way. 

“By friendly and skilled negotiation, the 
Swedes and their Norwegian and Danish 
neighbours have built up the highest stand- 
ard of living in all Europe, and a social 
welfare system more comprehensive and 
generous in scope than can be matched by 
anything achieved thus far on the North 
American Continent. 

“As labour and management in Sweden 
move progressively into a working partner- 
ship, the influence of Communist teaching 
dwindles ever closer to zero.” The wage- 
earner is so surrounded with freedoms and 
privileges as to induce within himself a new 
respect for self-discipline, “which in turn is 
reflected in a distaste for all labour ‘agita- 
tors’ and an insistence upon high standards 
of character in his local and national 
leaders.” 





How To Increase Employee Skills Is Automation’s Chief Problem 


Provision for adequate education—the 
increase of employee skills by every possible 
type of training program—is one of the 
chief problems for the future, says Roger W. 
Bolz, publisher and editor of Automation 
magazine. 

Some steps that could be taken to produce 
adequate education were proposed by Mr. 
Bolz in a paper included in a collection 
released under the title “New Views on 
Automation” by the Subcommittee on Auto- 
mation and Energy Resources of the Joint 
Economic Committee of the United States 
Congress. 

Among his recommendations were: 

—Legislation to provide more capital for 
small and medium-sized plants wishing to 
automate; 

—Stimulation of in-plant apprenticeship, 
on-the-job training courses, and special edu- 
cational plans through direct tax advantages; 

—Creation of a national area redevelop- 
ment board to provide help to distressed 
areas and to help stimulate development of 
new industries in such areas; 
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—Provision of tax incentives to encourage 
persons to relocate or readjust to severe 
displacement resulting from automation or 
from failure to automate; 


—Creation of a national automation 
planning board of engineers to serve as an 
information clearing house and consulting 
panel for both industry and government 
guidance. 


“New Views on Automation” presents the 
current thinking of U.S. government agen- 
cies, spokesmen of labour and management, 
and interested professional men on the effect 
of technological change and automation on 
economic stability and growth. 

Subjects discussed include the amount of 
automation that thas taken place since 1957, 
the amount of new investment that may 
come in the foreseeable future for automa- 
tion, the extent and type of employee dis- 
placement, problems of retraining and 
allocating workers, and the role govern- 
ment should play in these new develop- 
ments. 











Older Workers 


NES Older Worker Counselling Service 


Toronto NES office pioneered counselling service for job applicants over 45 
affer finding that older job-seekers were having difficulty in obtaining work. 
Program then extended to other cities, and has been copied by other countries 


More than 12 years ago, the Department 
of Labour’s Ontario Advisory Committee 
became concerned over repeated reports 
from many areas that applicants for em- 
ployment over 45 years of age were finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain work. The 
Committee recommended to the Regional 
Director of the ‘National Employment 
Service-Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion that steps be taken to evaluate the 
capabilities of these workers. 

The Director supported the recommenda- 
tion, and a survey of registered job-seekers 
over 45 years of age was made by the NES 
in five of the larger offices in Ontario. 

It was found that these older men and 
women were, for the most part, quite cap- 
able of work, that there were few job vacan- 
cies for them, and that many were registered 
for jobs they did not like but which were 
commonly considered “suitable” for older 
workers. 

It was then recommended that certain 
of these applicants be counselled to deter- 
mine the jobs they wanted to do, and could 
do. Thus began, for the first time, a coun- 
selling program for older job applicants 
conducted by a public employment service, 
the NES in Toronto. 

The hope underlying the program was 
that it might lead to a better understanding 
of these workers and a more effective classi- 
fication of their employment possibilities. 
So successful was the counselling service 
that it was extended to other cities in 
Canada and copied by other countries. 

The majority of those interviewed have 
been over 60 years of age and, after coun- 
selling, most have obtained jobs they liked. 
Practically all who found work remained 
in their new jobs. 

This discovery of the exceptional capa- 
bilities of the older worker has influenced 
many employers to change their hiring 
and, in some cases, their retirement policy. 

For example, a large insurance firm whose 
policy was to hire only young persons now 
hires, and promotes, older applicants as 
well. A large metal processing plant has 
made its retirement policy more flexible 
so that workers may stay on after 65. A 
well-known drug concern has reported that 
there is now absolutely no discrimination, 
conscious or unconscious, against older 


workers; the firm now hires the best quali- 
fied applicants regardless of age. 

Three placements illustrate the results 
achieved through counselling. 

A widow, charming and capable, had to 
look for gainful employment at 60 years of 
age. Counselling revealed her possibilities as 
a housekeeper in a church summer con- 
ference. So efficiently did she perform this 
work that she won the respect of her em- 
ployer and her subordinates, and, at the 
end of the summer, she was referred to a 
large hotel for a job as an inspectress, to 
inspect the rooms before occupancy. The 
hotel, which had suggested a woman “under 
40,” is happy with the older worker. 

A large retail china and glass store 
placed an order for a “young and depend- 
able” porter, whose duties would be the 
unpacking and cleaning of expensive china. 
The NES selection officer had counselled 
an applicant he thought would be ideal for 
the job—a man 63 years of age. This man’s 
reliability and appearance were such that 
he could do the work efficiently, and would 
be an asset to the employer if seen on the 
sales floor. When these qualifications were 
pointed out to the employer, the man was 
hired, and is satisfactory in every way. The 
employer is convinced that his own astute- 
ness led to the man’s hiring. 

A high ranking army officer, 50 years of 
age, was about to retire from the service. 
He was, of course, capable, and he had an 
impressive appearance. He was interviewed 
by the NES and his application sent to the 
executive and professional placement officer 
in the city where he had chosen to live. 
Immediately on its receipt, three likely em- 
ployers were telephoned and copies of the 
application mailed to them. One of the 
three firms contacted the man directly and 
arranged a personal interview. As a result, 
when the officer retired from the army, a 
position as general sales manager, at a 
starting salary of approximately $10,000 a 
year, was awaiting him. 

There is still a long way to go. Employers 
are still seeking youth—with experience! 
But appreciation of the advantages of hiring 
mature workers is spreading more and more. 

—Dr. W. G. Scott, 
Ontario Regional Special Placements Officer, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
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Women’s Bureau 





OFL Sets Up Women’s Committee 


Conference attended by 160 women union members and wives of members, held the 
day before OFL’s annual convention, decides fo set up committee as basis for 
province-wide organization of women associated with labour movement in Ontario 


A Women’s Committee of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour is to be set up “as 
the basis for a women’s trade union organ- 
ization in Ontario,” it was decided at a 
women’s conference attended by 160 
women union members and wives of mem- 
bers, held the day prior to the OFL annual 
convention last month. 

The Women’s Committee will be com- 
posed of members of the OFL Executive 
Council with representation from labour 
councils affiliated with the Federation. Its 
primary objective is to form a province- 
wide organization of women associated 
with the labour movement either as mem- 
bers or wives of members. To accomplish 
this it will co-operate with labour councils 
in each area and will work closely with 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Organizing Committee 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

A second task will be to consider the 
practicability of holding women’s sessions 
at the OFL-CLC Education School at 
Niagara Falls in February and at a summer 
school at Port Elgin. Future programs 
will be outlined in a progress report to 
be presented by the Committee to a pre- 
convention women’s conference in 1961. 


International Conference 


A conference on the problems of women 
workers was recently held in Brussels under 
the auspices of the International Federation 
of Christmas Trade Unions. Miss Jeanne 
Duval, a vice-president of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions (formerly CCCL), 
was among the 50 delegates. 

Insufficient progress was being made 
throughout the world in the application of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
the Conference noted. It asked the national 
affiliates of the IFCTU to carry out more 
detailed studies of the question in their 
own countries, to consider methods of 
speeding up the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple, and particularly to urge governments 
that have not already done so to ratify the 
ILO convention on equal pay. 

On the question of vocational training for 
girls and women the Conference stressed 
that all educational facilities should be 
available equally to boys and girls and 
that girls should be encouraged to make 
full use of them. Vocational guidance 
should begin early, in the upper grades of 
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the primary schools. Refresher courses 
should be available to working women so 
that their skills and knowledge may keep 
abreast of scientific and technical develop- 
ments. Older women whose family respon- 
sibilities have kept them out of the labour 
force for years but who want to work for 
pay should also have suitable opportunities 
for vocational training, perhaps in the form 
of refresher courses. 

The Conference passed a resolution urg- 
ing the labour movement to adapt itself to 
the “feminine mentality” in order to attract 
more women workers to its ranks. Affiliated 
organizations were asked to undertake cam- 
paigns to make women workers more aware 
of the important contribution they are 
making to their country’s economy. At the 
same time trade unions were asked to press 
for social legislation that would assist 
mothers to stay at home to bring up their 
children if they wished to do so. 


COTC to Enroll Women 


For the first time, women students are 
to be enrolled in the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps at Canadian universities. 

To meet the growing need for trained 
dietitians in the Army, it is intended to 
recruit 20 students of home economics and 
household science faculties this fall. The 
women who meet the standards will be 
enrolled as officer cadets in the COTC. They 
will receive theoretical instruction during 
the winter months and take part in prac- 
tical training during the summer. 


Philippines Women’s Bureau 


A separate Women’s and Minors’ Bureau 
has recently been established within the 
Philippines Department of Labour, replac- 
ing the former Women’s and Minors’ Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Labour Standards. 

The Bureau will enforce labour laws 
affecting women and children and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of Labour 
regarding legislation covering their employ- 
ment. In this connection, the Bureau will 
assist in reviewing cases involving mater- 
nity leave and equal pay claims. 

Staff of the Bureau are authorized to 
enter places of business where women and 
children work to inspect records and ques- 
tion employees on matters coming within 
the scope of the act. 


From the Labour Gazette, December 1910 





00 Years Ago This Month 


Conciliation board in dispute between Canadian Pacific Steamship Company and 
Sailors’ Union thinks request for 10-hour day reasonable. TLC submits annual 


brief, expresses its opposition 


Payment for handling cargo on Sundays 
and holidays, when the vessel was not in 
danger; a reduction in working hours to 10 
a day; overtime at the rate of 50 cents an 
hour for work on Sundays and holidays and 
for time in excess of the regular day; and 
more sanitary quarters for the men—these 
were the main demands in November 1910 
of the Sailors’ Union, representing 86 deck- 
hands employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company at Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

The report of the conciliation board 
appointed to deal with the dispute, which 
was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
December 1910, stated that the men had 
a grievance regarding hours, remuneration, 
accommodation and food. 

The Board considered the demand for 
overtime pay for work on Sundays and 
holidays a fair one. It also thought the 
request for a 10-hour day was reasonable. 
It said that the evidence showed that “on 
some ‘runs’ the men had worked as long 
as 30 hours at a stretch, and that a 15-hour 
day was not unusual.” It did not recommend 
the “watch and watch system” that the men 
had asked for as an alternative to the 
10-hour day. 

The Board recommended that time 
worked in excess of 10 hours a day and 
on Sundays and holidays should be paid 
for at the rate of 40 cents an hour, the 
same as the rate then paid to longshoremen 
for the same kind of work in port. 

“The accommodation for the deckhands 
varied in the different boats from bad 
to fair. In nearly every case greater atten- 
tion should be given to cleanliness and com- 
fort,” the Board said. Complaints about 
food were general, according to the report. 

According to evidence given before the 
Board, the sum allowed for food was 76 
cents a day per man in July and 80 cents 
in August. The Board considered this “am- 
ple,” but it was convinced that “the men 
do not receive anything like the food this 
allowance should supply.” The remedy, it 
said, was closer supervision by the Com- 
pany of its employees “connected with the 
culinary service.” 

The report made the general statement 
that it had been proved that the deckhands 
on most coasting ships in nearby American 


fo compulsory arbitration of labour disputes 


waters had better working conditions than 
those “being asked for here,” and “also that 
the conditions in the same class of work 
in other parts of the British Empire are 
much superior.” 





In an interview with the Prime Minister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Minister of Labour, a delegation 
from the Trades and Labour Congress in 
November 1910 submitted a number of re- 
quests based on resolutions passed at the 
1910 annual convention of the Congress. 
Things asked for included: 

—A law requiring proper inspection of 
locomotive steam boilers. 

—Old age pensions, appointment of extra 
Fair Wage Officers, amendment of the Fair 
Wage schedule and enforcement regarding 
immigrants. 

—A requirement that railway companies 
provide proper sheds for carmen, “who 
have at present to work out of doors in all 
kinds of weather.” 

—An eight-hour day, double pay for 
Sunday work, an improved uniform, and 
“a Superannuation Act providing for retire- 
ment at 55 years of age, or on completion of 
25 years’ service,” for letter carriers. 

—Legislation limiting hours of labour on 
public works to eight a day. 

Opposition was expressed to compulsory 
arbitration as a means of settling labour 
disputes, and to military displays on Labour 
Day. 

The Minister of Labour in his reply, 
referring to the request of the carmen, 
pointed out that between 1,300 and 1,400 
workmen were killed each year in Canada 
through industrial accidents. 

(The total number of persons 10 years 
of age and over for whom occupation was 
recorded was given in the 1911 census as 
22123 ,034, 

Mackenzie King discussed the Eight Hour 
Day Bill introduced during the 1909 session 
of Parliament, and pointed out that in 
matters of this kind the Government had to 
act, first as the trustee of all the people, and 
secondly with the aim of being a model 
employer. Somewhere between these two 
considerations, he said, it should be possible 
to work out a solution regarding hours of 
work. 
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TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


Five labour-management committees 
serving the interests of employer and 1,200 
employees in the Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Company, Limited are “not in- 
expensive” but are “justifying their cost, 
both in time and money,” according to 
General Manager A. R. Harrington. 


“I consider labour-management commit- 
tees a very useful tool for promoting 
efficiency and improving relations,” he 
continued, “but they must be _ properly 
administered. Proper education in advance 
is the right approach—not forcing by 
impatience. Supervisors, the union and 
everyone who will be involved in the idea 
must all want an LMC.” 


Mr. Harrington also believes that unions 
are basically interested in joint consultation 
because “it gives employees a clearer 
picture of what goes on within a business 
organization and makes them feel more like 
partners in the enterprise.” 


A labour-management committee was 
first introduced into the company’s Transit 
Division in 1958. Some thought had been 
given to organizing an LMC in every 
division at once, but it was ultimately 
decided that Transit should take the 
plunge alone on an experimental basis. 
Progress of the committee was so satis- 
factory that within a few months representa- 
tives of Local 1165, IBEW, were supporting 
requests by employees in the Eastern and 
Western Areas for a further extension of 
joint consultation. Eastern and Western 
Areas formed their committees in May 1959, 
and Thermal Division and Electric Opera- 
tions five months later. 


Freedom to speak one’s mind at LMC 
meetings received strong support during the 
first annual joint meeting in Wolfville, 
N.S., of the Eastern and Western Area 
Committees. Parliamentary immunity and 
the scope of topics at LMC meetings were 
raised for discussion by Jack Riggs, co- 
chairman of the Western Area LMC, and 
President of Local 1165, IBEW. 


R. M. Barteaux, Superintendent of 
Electric Operations, Halifax, and chairman 
of the joint meeting, stated that committee 
members are free to bring any matter to 
the meetings, and that subjects introduced 
would be dealt with according to their 
merits. 
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When Mr. Riggs was asked recently if 
he could picture a labour relations situa- 
tion so hopeless that joint consultation 
could not help it, he replied: “Definitely 
not! No matter how rough the situation, a 
labour-management committee would solve 
their problems eventually.” 

He believes that increasing good faith 
between employees and company is one of 
the most important gains achieved through 
labour-management co-operation. ‘“Griev- 
ances have been cut ’way down. Things we 
ued to fight for at just the union level we 
now straighten out in labour-management.” 

Larry Fevens, a leading steam plant 
operator with the Thermal Division and 
union co-chairman of its labour-manage- 
ment committee, believes that joint con- 
sultation is one key to promoting better 
relations in Canadian industry generally. 
“Understanding between labour and manage- 
ment can be greatly extended by arranging 
for more personnel to serve on labour- 
Management committees,” he said. 

Severe morale problems associated with 
being part of a business that isn’t making 
money call for special efforts if good rela- 
tions are to be maintained between labour 
and management, according to L. Currie 
Young, Superintendent, Transit Division. 

“We need labour-management com- 
mittees more than others do,” he stated. 
“They are an excellent tool for communica- 
tions, and a very worthwhile method of 
improving morale. They are needed 
particularly in times of stress to maintain 
relations on as friendly a level as possible. 
The better your labour-management com- 
munications, the better your chances of 
riding the storm.” 

Jack Kane, President of Division 508, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC), expressed the 
opinion that joint consultation, by providing 
opportunities for company and union to 
become better acquainted with each other’s 
point of view, enables people to “get a lot 
of good work done.” 

Added J. Arthur Mont, Business Agent 
for Division 508: “I would recommend a 
labour-management committee to any union 
local experiencing difficulties in its relations 
with management—and vice versa.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ais in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 





INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during October. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certification 
and one application for revocation of cer- 
tification. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West 
Coast by the River Towing Co. Ltd. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.Gq Sept. ip. 914). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 511, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Pacific 
Coast Terminals Co. Ltd., employed at the 
bulk loading terminal at Port Moody, B.C. 
The British Columbia Bulk Commodities 
Handlers Union, Local No. 1, intervened 
WG. Oct, peno27). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Bendickson Towing Co. Ltd. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
GaGacOctsap. 1027). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, warehousemen, and 
certain office employees of Eastern Trans- 
port Ltd., operating in and out of its 
terminals at Truro, Halifax and New Glas- 
gow, N.S., and Moncton, N.B. (L.G., Oct., 
pe.1029); 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed at 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


the Vancouver gear locker of Louis Wolfe 
and Sons (Vancouver) Limited (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029), 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands, oilers, and cooks 
employed aboard the M.V. Arctic Rover by 
Arctic Shipping Ltd. (L.G., Nov., p. 1140). 


Representation Votes Ordered — 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 
1029). The Board directed that the names 
of the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880, and General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicants, and Tank Truck Transport 
Limited, Point Edward, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1029) (Returning Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Radio 
Victoriaville Limitée, Victoriaville, Que., 
respondent, and Jean-Paul Berthiaume, et al, 
interveners (L.G., Oct., p. 1027). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Thomp- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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son’s Transfer Company Limited, Middle- 
ton, N.S., applicant, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029). The application was rejected for 
the reason that on the evidence the Board 
was not satisfied that the union no longer 
represented a majority of the employees in 
the unit for which it was certified. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of stewardesses, dis- 
patchers, ticket agents, and general duty 
employees (cooks) employed by the Mari- 
time Central Airways Limited (Investigat- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers, fire watchers and 
watchmen-gatekeepers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways in its hump 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
So desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





yard at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Sydney 
Transfer and Storage Ltd., Sydney, N‘S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Ready-Mix, Building Supply, Hydro 
Construction Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 230 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Moloughney’s Van and 
Storage Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 











































Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Radio Station CJMS Limited, Mont- 
real, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Local 512, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4, Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
NS2u and. Gocals. 76° and 927 of * the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 


5. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Co. 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR) Kitchener, 
Ont., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont., and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Thompson’s ‘Transfer Company 
Limited, Middleton, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 
A eochrane )- 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Nov., p. 1140). 

2. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736, Canadian Labour Congress 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (iaGes 
Nov., p. 1140). 

3. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun 
Ammunition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) L.G., Nov., p. 1141). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, S.S. Princess 
Helene, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
N.S., as Chairman. Judge Crowell was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
E. Neil McKelvey, Q.C., Saint John, N.B., 
and Gerald N. Keddy, Halifax, N.S., who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of Harold Lande, Q.C., Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and Cleve Kidd, 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Railways (Niagara. St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway—Motormen, Conductors 
and Bus Operators), and Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Divi- 
sion No. 846 (L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was 
fully constituted in October with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge WS. 
Lane, Picton, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Lane was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendatin of the other two 
members, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., Toronto, and 
James O. Robertson, Sudbury, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Hull City Transport Ltd., 
and Hull City Transport Employees Union 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1192) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of Jean 
Girouard, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Girouard was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
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members, Jacques Bertrand, Hull, and Jean- 
Robert Gauthier, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Settlement after Strike after Board Procedure 


Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 


Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 923). Stoppage of 
work occurred on September 29, when the 
Union struck only N.M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited. A memorandum of agreement was 
signed between the union and all member 
companies of the Association on October 4 
and work was resumed on the same date. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Seven Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
seven cases heard on September 13. 


Three of the disputes arose out of claims 
for: difference in wages for a section fore- 
man during the time he was superseded as 
extra gang foreman, runaround for a brake- 
man when he was not called as conductor 
for a spare yard shift, and time and a half 
for a conductor for a yard shift. 


The other four cases concerned an appeal 
against discipline assessed against a cable 
splicer helper in connection with an acci- 
dent; the protest of the locomotive engineers 
concerning the discontinuance of Redditt, 
Ont., as a terminal; the method of payment 
of a conductor and crew on snow plow 
service; and the method of paying freight 
crews operating piggyback trains between 
two points. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in four of the cases, not sustained 
in two cases and partly sustained in the 
remaining case. 


Summaries of the seven decisions, Nos. 
741 to 747, are given below. 


Case No. 741—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees concerning the claim of a section 
foreman for difference in wages during the 
time an employee junior to him was allowed 
to work as extra gang foreman. 


A section foreman with designated head- 
quarters at L’Epiphanie was appointed fore- 
man in charge of an extra gang recruited 
at Joliette and assigned to repair damage 
caused by a derailment at L’Epiphanie. He 
remained in charge of the extra gang until 
replaced by an available employee from 
Joliette holding seniority as extra gang 
foreman. 
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The section foreman from Joliette claimed 
for difference in earnings during the period 
that the foreman from L’Epiphanie was in 
charge of the repair crew. He contended 
that the position of extra gang foreman 
ought to have been bulletined, and that 
since it was not, he as the senior quali- 
fied employee available should have been 
assigned to the position. The claim was 
denied. 

The union quoted two clauses in the 
agreement in support of the claim. One 
of these stated that employees were to be 
informed “by bulletin on the 1st and 15th 
days of each month of all vacancies or new 
positions in their department. .. including 
the positions of extra gang foreman and 
assistant foreman.” The other clause said 
that temporary vacancies of less than 30 
calendar days need not be bulletined, but 
might be filled by “the senior qualified 
employee immediately available.” 

The company also cited the second clause, 
contending that it was not possible to foresee 
that an extra gang foreman would not be 
available within the 30-day period during 
which the company was freed from the 
necessity to bulletin new positions. “If an 
employee {holding seniority as extra gang 
foreman is not immediately available but 
there is a prospect of such an employee’s 
being available within 30 days, the senior 
qualified employee at or nearest to the 
point where work will commence is advised 
that he will be placed in charge of the 
extra gang until such time as he can be 
replaced by an extra gang foreman,” the 
company explained. The section foreman 
whose regular assignment was on the L’E- 
piphanie section had therefore been put in 
charge of the gang. 

During the period covered by the claim, 
the gang had reported for work at Joliette 





each day, travelled to the working point 
near L’Epiphanie, and returned to Joliette 
at the end of the day. 

Since it could not foresee that an extra 
gang foreman would not be available within 
30 days, the company contended that the 
only point at issue was whether the words 
“immediately available’ were meant to 
apply to the senior qualified employee at or 
nearest to the working point, or to the 
senior qualified employee at the point where 
the employees reported for and were 
relieved from duty. 

The company argued that the wording 
was ambiguous, but that it had interpreted 
the rule as it had on this occasion since its 
adoption, and without objection from the 
employees until the present dispute. 

In a general statement, the Board stated 
that in the circumstances the section fore- 
man making the claim was the senior quali- 
fied employee immediately available, and 
that he should have been given the position. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained. 

Case No. 742—Dispute betwen Canadian 
National Railways (Communications-Depart- 
ment) and the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers concerning a claim that discipline had 
been erroneously assessed against a cable 
splicer helper in connection with an acci- 
dent. 

After an investigation into an accident 
in which a track motor car was struck by 
a train, the cable splicer in charge of the 
car was assessed 30 demerit marks and 
debarred from operating track motor cars 
for an indefinite period, and the others in 
the cable splicing crew riding in the car— 
another cable splicer and two helpers— 
were assessed 20 demerit marks each. 

One of the helpers already had 40 demerit 
marks against him, and the assessment of 
20 marks resulted in his dismissal. The 
union, charging that the discipline was 
erroneously assessed, claimed immediate 
reinstatement of the helper and payment of 
the wages applicable to the position he 
held at the time of the dismissal for each 
working day until reinstatement. 

The employees pointed out that the main- 
tenance of way rule states that the person 
in charge of a car must acquaint himself 
as fully as possible with the movement of 
trains. The helper was not in charge of the 
car, and had been previously debarred from 
operating track cars for an indefinite period, 
the union said. 

The company stated that the employee 
in charge of the car was primarily respon- 
sible and had been disciplined accordingly. 
But although the helper was not in charge 


of the car, he and the other two members 
of the crew had been duly qualified to oper- 
ate track motor cars and were fully aware 
of the rules regarding their operation. Not- 
withstanding this they all agreed to proceed 
to their destination regardless of the im- 
pending departure of a train. None had 
objected to the action of the cable splicer 
in charge of the car. They were therefore 
held to be partly responsible for the acci- 
dent. 

The company pointed out that all three 
members of the crew other than the driver 
had each been assessed the same 20 demerit 
marks, but that the union had not objected 
to the disciplining of the other two. This 
showed that the organization admitted their 
share in the responsibility, it said. 

The company asserted that the union’s 
real reason for protesting the one case was 
because the assessment of the 20 demerit 
marks in this case, added to previous de- 
merit marks, had resulted in the employee’s 
dismissal. The company contended, however, 
that the helper was not being dismissed 
because of his responsibility in this case, 
but as a result of an accumulation of 
demerit marks, and that the discipline was 
fair and equitable. 

The Board decided that the discipline, in 
that it resulted in the dismissal of the em- 
ployee, was excessive. It directed that he 
should be reinstated, that the parties should 
arrange between themselves the amount of 
suspension to be assessed, and that time 
lost in excess of the time suspension agreed 
upon should be paid for. 

Case No. 743—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the discontinuance of Redditt, Ont., 
as a terminal. 

On February 5, 1960, the company, in 
accordance with an article in the Engineers’ 
agreement, notified the employees’ repre- 
sentatives by letter that Redditt, Ont., was 
to be discontinued as a terminal. This 
change was carried out on April 24. 

At the same time the Minaki subdivision 
between Transcona and Redditt and the 
Quibell subdivision between Redditt and 
Sioux Lookout were consolidated into one 
subdivision called the Redditt subdivision. 
Transcona and Fort Rouge were designated 
home terminals for all enginemen working 
on the Redditt subdivision, except those 
assigned to wayfreight service between Red- 
ditt and Sioux Lookout. 

The employees protested the abolition of 
the Quibell and Minaki subdivisions, and 
contended that the company was repudiating 
the home station agreement dated February 
6) *1931% 
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The company pointed out that Redditt 
was included in the list in the clause of the 
agreement defining terminals, and that the 
rule permitted eliminations from or addi- 
tions to the list by giving the union’s general 
chairman 15 days notice in writing. This 
the company had done. 


On February 5, 1960, it had informed 
the Brotherhood that centralized traffic con- 
trol would be in operation on the Minaki 
and Quibell subdivisions about March 31, 
at which time Redditt would be discontinued 
as a terminal. Freight engine crews would 
then be run from Transcona and Sioux 
Lookout and vice versa, and passenger train 
engine crews from Winnipeg Union Station 
to Sioux Lookout and vice versa. 


At subsequent meetings, the company 
said, the union had conceded management’s 
right under the agreement to eliminate 
Redditt as a terminal, but at the same time 
it strongly objected to the action as a 
violation of what it called the “headquarters 
terminal agreement.” The company asserted 
that this document was not an agreement, 
but merely a list covering arrangements 
regarding home stations for enginemen and 
firemen, and was subject to change by 
management at any time. 


The company contended that its position 
with regard to these lists had been fully 
sustained by Mr. Justice Maybank at the 
hearing when an application by the Brother- 
hood for an injunction to restrain the com- 
pany from eliminating Redditt as a terminal 
was refused. 


The company had offered to make any 
reasonable arrangement that would minimize 
inconvenience to the employees, but the 
union had several times rejected the offer, 
the company said. It said the Brotherhood’s 
protest was “without merit.” 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 744—Dispute between the AI- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a claim by a brake- 
man for runaround when he was not called 
as conductor for spare yard shift. 


On a Sunday, a conductor was required 
for a spare yard shift, and a qualified train- 
man on the joint spare board was called. 
A yard helper, who was the senior qualified 
available yardman under the agreement and 
who, although Sunday was a rest day for 
him, had indicated that he was available 
for call, then submitted a claim for run- 
around of four hours. 


The union quoted several articles of the 
agreement in support of the yardman’s 
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claim to the spare yard shift and for a 
runaround of four hours in lieu. 

The company contended that the clause 
in the agreement permitting regularly 
assigned yardmen to indicate availability for 
call on rest days was not a mandatory rule. 
The company was not compelled, it said, 
to call men out on rest days at overtime 
rates, in preference to qualified men on the 
common spare board who would be paid 
at pro rata rates. 

The Board expressed the opinion that the 
employee submitting the claim was “the 
senior available man in the terminal” under 
the meaning of the agreement, and was, 
therefore, entitled to be called. The conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 745—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the method of payment of a 
conductor and crew on snow plow service. 

A conductor and crew were ordered in 
snow plow service from MacTier to Port 
MeNicoll. On arrival at Port McNicoll, 
they were ordered to return to MacTier via 
Orillia. 

They submitted a wage ticket from Mac- 
Tier to Port McNicoll on straight-away 
basis, and a separate wage ticket from Port 
McNicoll via Orillia to MacTier on a 
straight-away basis. 

The company refused the wage ticket and 
paid the crew on a turn-around basis at 
continuous time from MacTier to Port 
McNicoll to MacTier via Orillia. 

The union contended that, according to 
the agreement, the crew was entitled to 
payment on a straight-away basis (100 
miles) from MacTier to Port McNicoll, 
and payment on the same basis plus over- 
time for the subsequent trip from Port 
MeNicoll to MacTier via Orillia. 

The company in its contention argued 
that unassigned snow plow service was con- 
sidered work train service and was payable 
as such under the agreement. In the present 
case, it said, the crew was entitled to initial 
terminal time at MacTier; road miles or 
time, whichever was greater, from the outer 
yard switch at MacTier to Port McNicoll 
and return to MacTier via Orillia in turn- 
around service; and final terminal delay at 
MacTier. Total mileage of the run was 
128 miles. 

The Board in a general statement said 
that the evidence submitted did not indicate 
that a recognized practice of operating 
crews between MacTier and Port McNicoll 
in turn-around service had been established. 
Payment should be made as claimed by 
the employees, the Board directed. 








Case No. 746—Dispute between the AI- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a conductor’s claim 
for time and a half for a yard shift. 

A yardman regularly assigned as a yard 
helper in a relief yard crew worked tem- 
porary vacancies as follows: as a yard fore- 
man from 7.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. one day; 
as a yard foreman on a spare shift from 
6 "p.m: the same day to 2’-alm. “the ‘next 
day; and as a yard foreman instead of yard 
helper from 12.01 pm. to 8 p.m., his 
regular assigned hours, this second day. 

He was paid at straight time at foreman’s 
rate for the first shift, at time and a half 
for the second shift, and at straight time 
for the third shift. He claimed time and 
a half for the third shift. 

The union contended that since he had 
worked two consecutive shifts as a yard 
foreman, and the second shift had started 
less than 24 hours from the starting time 
of the first, the yardman was entitled to 
time and a half for the second shift. 

The company in its contention quoted 
an article of the agreement to the effect 
that yardmen assigned to regular shifts 
who are required to begin work on a 
second tour of duty within 24 hours of the 
starting time of the preceding shift shall 
be paid at overtime rate for the second 
shift. The company pointed out that the 
employee had been paid overtime for the 
second shift that began on the first day. 
This shift did constitute a second shift 
within 24 hours of the start of the first 
shift, the company agreed. 

It contended, however, that the shift that 
began on the second day had begun more 
than 24 hours after the starting time of 
the preceding shift paid at pro rata rate. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 747—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Traimen 
concerning the method of paying through 
freight crews operating piggyback trains. 


When the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany inaugurated piggyback service between 
Ottawa and Grovehill, the service, being 
unassigned, was operated by through freight 
crews from the Ottawa through freight pool. 
The crews claimed 106 miles track mileage 
from Ottawa to Grovehill plus final terminal 
time at Grovehill, and, on the return trip, 
initial terminal delay at Grovehill and 106 
miles track mileage Grovehill to Ottawa. 


The company would not accept claims 
for payment on a straight-away basis, insist- 
ing on the submission of claims on a turn- 
around basis, Ottawa to Grovehill and 
return, with no terminal delay at Grovehill. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany did not have the right under the 
agreement to operate unassigned crews in 
and out of a recognized freight terminal on 
a continuous time basis. The company 
argued that it had always been the pre- 
rogative of the company to operate in and 
out of a terminal in turnaround service, 
and that Grovehill was a turnaround point. 
It stated further that in the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions agreement there was no 
provision that a trip automatically ends on 
arrival at a terminal, such as applies on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

In a general statement the Board said 
that it appeared the company had already 
taken steps to pay through freight crews 
operating piggyback trains between Ottawa 
and Grovehill on a straight-away basis, in 
conformity with the Board’s decision in 
Case 739 (L.G., Oct., p. 1048). 


The claim of the employees was sustained. 





Presidential Commission Appointed in U.S. Railway Dispute 


On November 1, President Eisenhower created a commission to study a long-standing 
dispute over work rules and practices between five United States railway brotherhoods, 
representing an estimated 250,000 railroaders, and the major railroads of the country. 

The President’s action followed agreement in October by the unions and the manage- 
ments to submit their differences to the arbitration of a Presidential commission. 

The Commission will be composed of 15 members. Five of them will be appointed 
by management, five by the Brotherhoods and five by the President. The Commission will 
be empowered to investigate the facts surrounding the work rules and practices issue and 


report its findings to the President. 


Work of the Commission is scheduled to start early in January and it is scheduled 
to make a report, with recommendations, by December 1, 1961. 

The Commission’s recommendations, will not be binding, U.S. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said, but, “will carry great weight.” 

One of the railroads’ chief demands is for the elimination of most firemen on diesel 
locomotives. They also seek elimination of the dual basis of pay system. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court of Appeal upholds jurisdiction of and certification order issued 
by Labour Relations Board. New Brunswick court quashes certification order 
because ruling that barred non-resident employees from voting was erroneous 


The Ontario Appeal Court, upholding a 
certification order issued by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, ruled that where 
the “dominant” feature of the company’s 
operations is establishment and _ servicing 
of gas-well sites, operations that are local 
and intra-provincial, then such activities 
are within provincial jurisdiction in spite 
of “shipping and navigation” activities, 
which are strictly incidental and subordinate 
to the company’s main operations. 

In New Brunswick, the Supreme Court 
(Appeal Division) quashed a Labour Rela- 
tions Board order certifying a union as a 
bargaining agent, on the ground that an 
erroneous ruling barred from voting mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit who did not 
reside in the province. 


Ontario Court of Appeal. . . 


. upholds Labour Relations Board’s jurisdiction, 
dismisses an appeal to quash certification order 


On June 28, 1960, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal dismissed an appeal by the 
Underwater Gas Developers Limited from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Smily of the 
Ontario Supreme Court dismissing an appli- 
cation of the company for a court order 
to quash an order of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certifying the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union as _ bargaining 
agent for the company’s employees (L.G., 
March, p. 280). 

In confirming the trial judge’s decision, 
the Appeal Court held that the company’s 
operations did not fall within “navigation 
and shipping” in Section 91 (10) of the 
B.N.A. Act; whatever “navigation and 
shipping” is involved in the company’s 
Operations, such activities are strictly inci- 
denial and subordinate to a totally different 
activity and undertaking, namely the estab- 
lishment and servicing of gas-well sites, 


and the “dominant” features and objects 
of the company’s operations are wholly 
within provincial jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth, in rendering the 
judgment of the Court, recalled that the 
operations of the company consist of the 
establishment and servicing of sites for the 
drilling of gas under water. In its operations, 
the company uses a barge, a tug, a crane 
unit, a diving boat, a pile driving unit and 
some boats to carry supplies, equipment and 
heavy material. The company provides the 
tower and the platform at the well site and 
has such facilities on shore as a boat hoist, 
a warehouse, an office, a stockyard for 
pipes and a workshop for the welders. The 
operations of the company may extend 
from between one and one-half to 14 miles 
from the shoreline. The barge and the tug 
boat have living quarters and the men can 
receive all their meals there. The men 
can, and sometimes have to, live on board. 
The company employs a total of 39 men. 
The boats are subject to the Canada Ship- 
ping Act and are licensed by the federal 
Department of Transport. The skippers of 
the larger boats obtain certificates from 
the Department of Transport, which Depart- 
ment inspects the boats and supervises their 
operation and carriage of high explosives, 
and also regulates the equipment on boats 
and the safety requirements. 

The company contended that its opera- 
tions came within Section 91 (10) of the 
B.N.A. Act, “navigation and shipping,” and 
therefore its employees came within the 
scope of Section 53, (a) and (h), of the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The union submitted 
that the operations of the company are of 
such a nature as not to come under the 
heading of “navigation and shipping” in 
Section 91 (10) of the B.N.A. Act and, 
being local and intra-provincial, fall wholly 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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within Section 92(10) and (16) of the 
B.N.A. Act. Consequently, the union con- 
tended that the company’s operations did 
not fall within the scope of the I.R.D.L 
Act but were subject to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 

The union’s submission was accepted by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, which, 
on August 6, 1959, certified the union as 
the bargaining agent of the company’s em- 
ployees, and the same position was taken 
by the trial judge who, on November 26, 
1959, in certiorari proceedings, dismissed 
the company’s application to quash the 
certifictaion order. 

In dealing with the case in the Appeal 
Court, Mr. Justice Aylesworth noted that 
the real question at issue was whether or 
not the company’s operations were within 
the Dominion jurisdiction as “navigation 
and shipping”; if they were, then the federal, 
not the provincial legislation with respect 
to labour relations applied to the company’s 
employees. In his opinion, Section 91 (10) 
of the B.N.A. Act, conferring exclusive 
jurisdiction upon the Parliament of Canada 
with respect to navigation and shipping, 
must be read in conjunction with subsection 
29 of that section 

S.91 (29)—Such classes of subjects as are 
expressly excepted in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclu- 
sively to the Legislature of the Provinces. 

The relevant parts of Section 92 with 
respect to provincial jurisdiction read as 
follows: 

S.92—In each Province the Legislature may 
exclusively make laws in relation to matters 
coming within the classes of subjects next here- 
inafter enumerated, that is to say,— 

10. Local works and undertakings other than 

such as are of the following classes,— 

(a) Lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, and other 
works and undertakings connecting 
the Province with any other or 
others of the Provinces or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province; 

(b) lines of steam ships between the 


Province and any British or foreign 
country; 


16. Generally all matters of a merely local 
or private nature in the Province. 


The relevant portions of Section 53 of 
the I.R.D.I. Act read as follows: 


S. 53 Part I applies in respect of employees 
who are employed upon or in connection with 
the operation of any work, undertaking or 
business that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing, 

(a) works, undertakings or businesses oper- 

ated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping, whether 
inland or maritime, including the oper- 
ation of ships and transportation by ship 
anywhere in Canada; 

(b) any work, undertaking or business out- 

side the exclusive, legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province. 


In the Privy Council decision in Paquet 
v. Corporation of Pilots for and Below the 
Harbour of Quebec (1920) A.C. 1029, 
Viscount Haldane made the following 
observation at p. 1031: 

But the language of S. 92 has to be read 
along with that of S. 91, and the generality of 
the wording of S. 92 has to be interpreted as 
restricted by the specific language of S. 91, in 
accordance with the well-established principle 
that subjects which in one aspect may come 
under S. 92 may in another aspect that is made 
dominant be brought with S. 91. 

In Montreal City v. Montreal Harbour 
Commissioners (1926) A.C. 299, Viscount 
Haldane, again delivering the Privy Council 
judgment, said: “Now there is no doubt 
that the power to control navigation and 
shipping conferred on the Dominion by 
S. 91 is to be widely construed.” 

In spite of that statement, the Privy 
Council expressed the opinion that the right 
of the Dominion in matters relating to 
navigation and shipping did not extend so 
as to authorize the Dominion to vest in a 
body of harbour commissioners an exclu- 
sive right to occupy provincial property 
such as the foreshore within the limits of 
a harbour without compensation and to 
erect there permanent works such as quays, 
docks and railways. 

The constitutionality of the I.R.D.I. Act 
was tested in the Supreme Court of 
Canada In the Matter of a Reference as 
to the Validity of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C. 
1952, c. 152, and as to its Applicability in 
Respect of Certain Employees of the East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
(os oSC Re co (ec., prilig. 1953.. f 
952). In this case the following two ques- 
tions were referred to the Court for con- 
sideration: 

(1) Does the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act... apply in respect of the 
employees in Toronto of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
of the work, undertaking or business of 
the company as hereinafter described? 

(2) Is the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act,...ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada either in whole or in 
part and, if so, in what particular or par- 
ticulars and to what extent? 

Seven members of the Court held that 
Sections 1 to 53 inclusive (on which argu- 
ment was heard) are intra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada and that their appli- 
cation will depend upon the circumstances 
of any particular case. 

Mr. Justice Rand held the sections to be 
intra vires if applied to works and under- 
takings within S. 91 (29) and 92 (10) (a) 
and (b) of the B.N.A. Act. He held further 
that crews of vessels engaged in strictly 
local undertakings or services and locally 
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organized stevedores are outside the scope 
of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Locke held the sections to be 
intra vires except as to employees engaged 
upon or in connection with the works, 
undertakings or businesses operated or car- 
ried on for or in connection with shipping, 
the activities of which are confined within 
the limits of a province, or upon works, 
undertakings or businesses of which the 
main or principal part is so confined. 

Regarding the first question addressed to 
the Court it was held (Mr. Justice Rand 
dissenting and Mr. Justice Locke dissenting 
in part) that the Act applied in respect of 
employees in Toronto of the company 
employed upon or in connection with the 
operation of the work, undertaking or 
business of the company as described in 
the order of reference. 

The order of reference made it clear that 
the business of the company was stevedor- 
ing and that this stevedoring was performed 
in Toronto in connection with the ships of 
seven shipping companies, all of which 
ships operated on regular schedules between 
ports in Canada and ports outside of 
Canada. 

In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion, the 
real ratio of the decision of the majority 
in the Stevedores’ case, so far as the oper- 
ations of the company were concerned, was 
that the business of the company, namely 
stevedoring, was an essential part of the 
business of shipping. The “shipping” which 
the seven steamship companies engaged in 
was international in character and obviously 
it could not be seriously contended that 
such “shipping” was not within Section 
91 (10) of the B.N.A. Act. On the other 
hand, in the case at bar, whether or not 
the company’s operations may fairly be 
described as navigation or shipping, those 
operations are solely intra-provincial and 
of a purely local nature. 

From the pronouncements of various 
judges in the Stevedores’ case regarding 
“inland shipping” or intra-provincial naviga- 
tion and shipping, Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
drew the conclusion that the majority of 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada 
were of the opinion that the business of 
navigation and shipping, or a business the 
main object of which was navigation and 
shipping, when only intra-provincial in 
scope and extent, fell within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the province in which such 
business was carried on and was not 
embraced in the federal jurisdiction under 
Section 91 (10). Further, the business of 
shipping with which the judges in the 
Stevedores’ case had to deal was not an 
intra-provincial business and the stevedoring 
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was a business which the judges thought 
to be “an essential” part of shipping. 

Returning to the case at bar, Mr. Jus- 
tice Aylesworth thought that even giving the 
phrase “navigation and shipping” a very 
wide application, the company’s operations 
did not fall within that heading as con- 
tained in Section 91(10) of the B.N.A. 
Act. In his opinion, the operations of the 
company were not only purely local in 
nature, but they could not fairly or sensibly 
be construed as operations of navigation 
and shipping; there is some “navigation” 
and some “shipping” in those operations 
between the shore and the drilling sites 
but those activities are strictly incidental 
and subordinate to a totally different activ- 
ity and undertaking, namely the establish- 
ment and servicing of gas-well sites; the 
“dominant” features and objects of the 
undertaking are features and objects wholly 
within provincial jurisdiction. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
appeal. Underwater Gas Developers Lim- 
ited v. Ontario Labour Relations Board 
and International Chemical Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO-CLC, CCH Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, para. 15,323. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 


» « « quashes a certification order on ground that 
employees not resident in province did not vote 


In February 1960, the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick (Appeal Division), in 
certiorari proceedings, quashed a certifica- 
tion order on the ground that it was made 
without authority because some members of 
the bargaining unit who did not reside in 
the province were ruled to be ineligible to 
vote and were deprived of an opportunity 
to express their wishes. 

The Court held that although the Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to 
certify a bargaining agent for a unit com- 
posed of employees of a non-resident em- 
ployer, there was nothing to preclude it 
from conferring on non-resident employees 
of a resident employer (whose business is 
carried on in the province) the right to 
vote on whether they wanted a certain union 
to represent them. 

Eastern Bakeries Ltd. has its head office 
in Saint John, N.B., and Operates three 
branches in New Brunswick (among them 
the Moncton Branch) and one branch in 
Nova Scotia. Local No. 76 of the Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 
Miscellaneous Workers applied for certifica- 
tion as a bargaining agent of “all employees 
of the employer employed as driver-sales- 
men, spare driver-salesmen, special delivery 
drivers and highway drivers and helpers 


























employed at the Moncton plant of the 
employer.” 

A list of such employees filed by the 
company with the Board showed 22 em- 
ployees as residing in New Brunswick, 3 in 
Prince Edward Island and 13 in Nova 
Scotia, a total of 38 employees. 


On June 26, 1959, the Board ruled that 
the appropriate bargaining unit would be 
composed of “all employees employed as 
driver-salesmen, spare driver salesmen, high- 
way drivers and driver helpers employed 
by Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton 
Branch.” The Board also directed a vote 
of all eligible employees be conducted to 
determine their wishes. 


Subsequently, the secretary of the Board, 
who acted as returning officer on the vote, 
ruled, with the concurrence of the chair- 
man of the Board, that those employees 
in the unit who were non-residents of the 
province were not eligible to cast ballots. 


Accordingly, only those employees who 
resided in New Brunswick (22 in number) 
were listed as eligible voters. The number 
of votes actually cast was 18, of which 14 
were in support of Local 76. As the result 
of this voting, the Board, on July 31, 1959, 
certified Local 76 as the bargaining agent 
for “all driver-salesmen, spare driver-sales- 
men, special delivery drivers, highway 
drivers and driver helpers employed by 
Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton, N.B.” 


The company, in certiorari proceedings, 
challenged the certification order on the 
ground that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded or abused its jurisdiction in that 
(a) it did not permit all of the employees 
of the company’s Moncton Branch to vote 
as directed by the Board order dated June 
26, 1959; (b) it granted certification to 
Local 76 as bargaining agent for all the 
employees of the company’s Moncton 
Branch without ascertaining if the majority 
of such employees desired the said local 
to be a bargaining agent on their behalf. 


Further, the company argued that the 
Moncton Branch has a number of employees 
coming within the bargaining unit who 
reside in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island and who are hired, 
discharged, paid and supervised by the 
company’s Branch in Moncton. The vote, 
as directed by the Board, was taken of 
only those employees who resided in the 
province of New Brunswick, but other 
employees coming within the bargaining 
unit, who happened to reside in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia, were not 
allowed to vote on the question whether or 
not they wished Local 76 to act as their 


bargaining agent. 


The ground on which the secretary of 
the Board excluded the non-resident mem- 
bers of the unit from voting was that the 
Board’s jurisdiction is limited to the 
province and it has no jurisdiction in 
respect of any person residing outside the 
province. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, in rendering the 
judgment for the Court, referred to the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Act, Section 
8 (1) and (2), which reads as follows: 

S. 8 (1) Where a trade union makes application 
for certification under this Act as bar- 
gaining agent for employees in a unit 
the Board shall determine whether the 
unit in respect of which the application 
is made is appropriate for collective 
bargaining and the Board may before 
certification, if it deems it appropriate 
to do so, include additional employees 
in, or exclude employees from, the 
unit, and shall take such steps as it 
deems appropriate to determine the 
wishes of the employees in the unit as 
to the selection of a bargaining agent 
to act on their behalf. 

(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade 
union, the Board has determined that 
a unit of employees is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the 
unit are members in good stand- 
ing of the trade union; or 

(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 
employees in the unit, the Board 
is satisfied that a majority of 
them have selected the trade union 
to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf; 

the Board may certify the trade union 

as the bargaining agent of the em- 

ployees in the unit. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, the basic 
issue in the case at bar was whether the 
Board has jurisdiction to include non- 
residents of the province in a bargaining 
unit for which it certifies a bargaining 
agent and thereby entitle them to vote 
under Section 8 (2) (b). 

The company argued that the Board 
determined the employees who should com- 
prise the bargaining unit and included no 
restriction as to residence; despite the terms 
of the order directing the certification vote, 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Board 
restricted the vote to those of the em- 
ployees who were resident in New Bruns- 
wick; the Board made a certification order 
for a unit of 38 employees, of whom only 
14 had expressed a desire to have the union 
represent them. 

The Court ruled that the Board had 
jurisdiction to include non-residents in the 
bargaining unit. A province, Mr. Justice 
Ritchie stated, does not require jurisdiction 
over a person to confer on him a right in 
personam; but ordinarily such jurisdiction 


is necessary to divest such a right. 
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Although the Labour Relations Board has 
no jurisdiction to certify a bargaining agent 
for a bargaining unit composed of em- 
ployees of a non-resident employer, there 
is nothing to prevent it from including in 
a bargaining unit of employees of an em- 
ployer carrying on within the province a 
business which is within provincial legisla- 
tive authority, persons who reside outside 
the province, and thereby to entitle them 
to vote on the question of whether they 
wish a particular union to represent them as 
a bargaining agent. No obligation is im- 
posed on them by such inclusion nor are 
they divested of any right. 

Counsel for the Labour Relations Board, 
referring to R. v. The Labour Relations 
Board, ex parte Gorton-Pew (New Bruns- 
wick) Limited (1952) 2 D.L.R. 621, sub- 
mitted that although in determining the 
composition of the bargaining unit the 
Board is exercising a judicial function, the 
actual making of the order is an adminis- 
trative act not open to review on certiorari. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Ritchie, 
when a statute says a Board shall have 


jurisdiction to make an order if certain 
facts exist, the Board has jurisdiction to 
enquire into the existence of those facts. 
The decision that jurisdiction has been 
established is, however, open to examina- 
tion on certiorari. 


Further, Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that 
the wording used by the Board to define the 
bargaining unit could be interpreted only 
as including in it the non-resident em- 
ployees ruled ineligible to vote. Only 14 
employees voted in favour of selecting the 
union as the bargaining agent for the unit; 
16 other members of the unit, by a ruling 
which was clearly erroneous, were deprived 
of an opportunity to express their wishes. 
As the condition precedent to the exercise 
by the Board of its jurisdiction did not exist, 
the certification order was made without 
authority and should be quashed. Accord- 
ingly, the Court ruled to quash the certifica- 
tion order.* Regina v. Labour Relations 
Board (N.B.), ex parte Eastern Bakeries 
Ltd., (1960), CCH Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, para 15,321. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario Labour Relations Board revises its rules of procedure, bringing them 
into conformity with this year’s amendments to Ontario Labour Relations Act. 
Newfoundland issues first regulations under province’s 1960 Trade Union Act 


In Ontario, the Labour Relations Board 
revised its rules of procedure, bringing the 
provisions into conformity with the 1960 
amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

New regulations issued under the New- 
foundland Trade Union Act lay down the 
procedure to be followed by unions when 
applying for registration or filing annual 
returns. 

Other regulations deal with certificates 
of status in the carpentry trade in Saskat- 
chewan, the coverage of the Nova Scotia 
regulations governing elevators and lifts, 
and public holidays in British Columbia. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the operation and rental 
of pleasure and sight-seeing boats to the 
list of trades and businesses excluded from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
exemption was approved by Alta. Reg. 
226/60 gazetted July 31. 
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British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 and 27, 1960, and January 
2, 1961, were declared public holidays for 
purposes of Section 56 of the British Colum- 
bia Factories Act by a proclamation gazetted 
October 20. This means that factories in 
British Columbia which come within the 
scope of the Act must close on those days 
unless granted special permission to open. 

An earlier proclamation, gazetted October 
6, had declared Thanksgiving Day, October 
10, a public holiday. 


Newfoundland Trade Union Act, 1960 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the new Newfoundland Trade Union Act, 
1960, were gazetted October 4. They went 
into force on October 1, the same day as 
the Act. 

The new Act requires each union to 
establish a board of trustees who will be 
responsible for the real and personal pro- 
perty of the union, to have a written 


*The decision has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 





constitution dealing with certain specified 
matters, and to register with the Registrar 
of Trade Unions. It is also mandatory for 
unions to file annual returns, including a 
financial statement (L.G., Nov., p. 1162). 

The regulations prescribe the forms to 
be used for the various applications and 
reports and lay down rules regarding 
notices, applications for registration, amal- 
gamation or change of name, the inspection 
of documents, and notice of replacement of 
officers. 

The Act stipulates that a union must 
apply for registration within six months 
after the date of the formation of the union 
or the coming into force of the Act, which- 
ever is the later date, unless the Registrar 
extends the time limit. The regulations state 
that an application must be made in tri- 
plicate and on the prescribed form and must 
be verified by statutory declaration or affi- 
davit of the two officers signing it. 

Among other information, the prescribed 
form requires unions applying for regis- 
tration to give their mailing address (the 
Act specifies that this must be a Newfound- 
land address), the date of formation, if 
organized after October 1, the number of 
members in good standing, the names of 
the trustees, officers and other executive 
members, together with the names of the 
offices held and addresses of the officials. 

The applicant union must also indicate 
what provisions in the rules contain the 
information regarding the objects of the 
union, qualifications for membership, cir- 
cumstances under which a member is sub- 
ject to forfeitures, suspension or expulsion, 
the conditions for reinstatement, and other 
matters which, under the terms of the 
Act, must be contained in the constitution. 

If the application meets the requirements 
laid down in the Act, the Registrar will 
issue a certificate of registration in a form 
prescribed by the regulations. A union that 
does not register in the prescribed time 1s 
guilty of an offence and, if the offence con- 
tinues, may be dissolved. 

Whenever a union intends to amalgamate 
with another union, it must file with the 
Registrar a statutory declaration to the 
effect that at least two thirds of the mem- 
bership have approved the amalgamation, 
as required under the Act. At least one 
month before the effective date it must 
publish the required advertisement notifying 
its creditors of its intentions. Within six 
months from the date of amalgamation, the 
new union must apply for registration. 

An affidavit or declaration stating that 
the required percentage of the membership 
has approved the action must also be filed 
whenever a union changes its name, where- 
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upon the Registrar will issue a new certifi- 
cate of registration showing the new name 
and the former name of the union. 

As regards inspection of documents filed 
with the Registrar, the regulations state that 
only union rules, the names and addresses 
of trustees, officers and executive members, 
and the names of organizations with which 
a union is associated or affiliated will be 
made available for inspection by the general 
public. However, if a union member satis- 
fies the Registrar that he meets the require- 
ments for continued membership laid down 
in the union rules, he may examine any 
document filed by the union or a copy of 
any notice sent to the union by the 
Registrar. 

Within one month after any trustee, 
officer or other executive member vacates 
his office, a notice must be sent to the 
Registrar. A notice giving the required 
particulars must also be sent within one 
month after the replacement is made. 


Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act 


General regulations under the Nova 
Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act (L.G., 1958, 
p. 1411) which regulate the operation of 
elevators, dumb-waiters, escalators, manlifts 
and incline lifts have been amended by an 
Order in Council dated August 24. 

The amendment excludes from the scope 
of the regulations the following elevating 
devices; a Class A dumb-waiter having a 
car floor, or platform frame, area three 
square feet or less, and maximum capacity 
of 100 pounds or less; a hand power Class 
A dumb-waiter having a car floor or plat- 
form frame, area six square feet or less, 
and maximum capacity of 150 pounds or 
less; agricultural elevating devices, installed 
in or adjacent to a barn, and used exclu- 
sively for agricultural purposes. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


New rules of procedure made by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted October 14 and went into force 
October 22, the same day as the 1960 
amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The new regulations (O. Reg. 
268/60) replace CRO 236 and amendments. 

Regulations made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council relating to pension 
and welfare funds and trusteeships (O. 
Reg. 269/60 and O. Reg. 270/60) were 
gazetted the same day and also went into 
effect on October 22. 

Among other changes, the 1960 amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act pro- 
vided for a pre-hearing representation vote, 
established a new procedure for dealing 
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with jurisdictional disputes arising out of 
work assignment, required unions to provide 
members with audited financial statements 
upon request, provided for the filing of 
audited financial statements of pension and 
welfare funds, placed restrictions on union 
trusteeships, and gave the Labour Relations 
Board new enforcement powers and author- 
ity to fix terminal dates (L.G., Nov., p. 
11534 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The changes are reflected in the new rules 
of procedure, which now include a section 
on complaints with respect to financial 
statements, unfair practices and jurisdic- 
tional disputes as well as the usual provi- 
sions dealing with applications for certifica- 
tion, conciliation, and other matters. 

As might be expected, some new forms 
have been prescribed and some of the exist- 
ing ones have been revised to conform with 
the new requirements. Where applicable, 
they have provided for terminal dates and 
stipulate that statements or representations 
must be in writing and will not be con- 
sidered by the Board if not received on or 
before the terminal date. In particular, the 
notice of fixing terminal date draws the 
recipient’s attention to the rule regarding 
evidence as to representation. This stipu- 
lates that evidence of membership in a 
trade union, or of objection to certification 
or of signification that employees no longer 
wish to be represented by a trade union must 
be in writing, must be accompanied by a 
return mailing address and the name of the 
employer, and must be filed not later than 
the terminal date. It further provides that 
no oral evidence concerning any of these 
matters will be accepted by the Board ex- 
cept to identify or substantiate the written 
evidence. 

Another new provision states that, except 
in the case of an application for a declara- 
tion that a strike or lockout is unlawful or 
for consent to institute a prosecution, any 
person who intends to allege improper or 
irregular conduct at a hearing must first 
file a notice of intention. This notice must 
contain a concise statement of the material 
facts upon which he intends to rely but 
not the evidence by which the material 
facts are to be proved. It must also give 
the names of the persons involved and the 
time and place of the action. If the Board 
thinks that the notice of intention has not 
been filed promptly, the person may not 
adduce evidence at the hearing without 
the Board’s consent. 
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APPLICATIONS 


As has been indicated, in order to speed 
up procedures, the Board was given author- 
ity to fix terminal dates for applications, 
with additional power to refuse to accept 
any evidence not presented in the prescribed 
manner or within the time-limit fixed by 
the Board. One of the new general rules 
states that whenever an application is made, 
the registrar will fix a terminal date, which 
may not be less than five or more than ten 
days after the day on which the registrar 
serves the employer with the notices of 
application for posting, if served personally, 
or after the day immediately following the 
day on which the notices are mailed, if 
served by mail. 

When an application for conciliation is 
made by one of the parties, the registrar 
will fix a terminal date, which may not be 
less than four or more than seven days after 
date of service of the notice of application. 
In the case of an application for a declara- 
tion that a strike is unlawful or for an 
application for consent to prosecute, the 
reply must be made not later than the 
sixth day after service of notice. 

There have been some changes in the 
rules regarding application for certification, 
one being that an applicant or intervener 
desiring certification must now file, on the 
prescribed forms, a statement on the status 
of the trade union and a declaration con- 
cerning membership documents. On the 
Statement of status of trade union, the 
applicant or intervener must certify that 
(1) it is a trade union within the meaning 
of the Labour Relations Act; (2) that no 
employer or employers’ organization has 
participated in its formation or administra- 
tion or contributed financial or other sup- 
port to it; or (3) that it does not dis- 
criminate against any person because of his 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 

The declaration concerning membership 
documents requires the applicant or inter- 
vener to indicate the nature of the docu- 
ments. Where the documentary evidence 
consists in part of receipts or other acknowl- 
edgments of payment of dues or initiation 
fees, the applicant or intervener must cer- 
tify that he has personal knowledge of or 
has made inquiries concerning the collectors 
and for that reason knows that the persons 
whose names appear on the receipts or 
acknowledgments actually paid the amounts 
credited to them. Any exceptions must also 
be noted. 

Except where the Board has granted a 
request for a pre-hearing vote, an employee 
or group of employees who oppose the 


application may file, not later than the 
terminal date for the application, a state- 
ment of desire to make representations. This 
must be in writing and signed by the em- 
ployees or each member of the group as 
the case may be. If the statement of desire 
is filed in the required manner, the em- 
ployee or group of employees may appear 
and be heard at the hearing. The new rules 
specify that where evidence is adduced, it 
must include testimony in the personal 
knowledge and observation of the witness 
as to the circumstances concerning the 
origination of the statement of desire and 
the manner in which each signature on the 
statement was obtained. The same practice 
must be followed whenever employees have 
filed a statement of desire indicating their 
opposition to an application for termination 
of bargaining rights. 

Other changes were introduced as a result 
of the amendment providing for a pre- 
hearing vote. Under this procedure, the 
Board may establish a voting constituency; 
if, after a check of the union’s membership 
position, it appears that the trade union has 
not less than 45-per-cent membership in 
the voting constituency, the Board may 
direct that a vote be taken. If after the 
pre-hearing representation vote is taken the 
Board is satisfied that not less than 45 per 
cent of the employees were members of 
the trade union at the time of application 
and if the union obtains a majority, the 
Board may certify the union. The Board 
also has discretion to direct that the vote 
be held but that the ballot box will be 
sealed and the ballots counted only after 
the parties have had an opportunity to 
present evidence and make submissions. 

As previously indicated, the rules have 
been changed to take these new provisions 
into account. If a pre-hearing representation 
vote is desired, this must be indicated on 
the application for certification submitted 
by the applicant or by an intervener. The 
new rules also prescribe special forms for 
notifying the respondent of a request for 
a pre-hearing representation vote and for 
giving notice of the returning officer’s 
report giving the results of the vote. 

After a pre-hearing representation vote 
has been taken, any objection or represen- 
tations must be made in the prescribed 
manner, following which a hearing will be 
held after notice to the parties. 

In representation cases, where statements 
are not submitted in the required manner, 
the Board will dispose of the application 
upon the evidence before it without further 
notice to any party or to the employees. 

In the case of applications for conciliation 
services, if any person requests a hearing 
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he must set out in his application or reply, 
as the case may be, a concise statement of 
the material facts upon which he proposes 
to rely, the relief to which he claims to 
be entitled, and the submissions he proposes 
to make in support of his claim. Similar 
information must be given when a hearing 
is requested following the filing of an appli- 
cation concerning the status of a successor 
trade union. 


COMPLAINTS 


As previously indicated, the 1960 amend- 
ments gave the Board additional enforce- 
ment powers. Complaints of discrimination 
in employment, previously handled by the 
Minister, will now be dealt with by the 
Board, which has also been empowered to 
hear complaints in connection with fur- 
nishing of financial statements and juris- 
dictional disputes. 


The regulations set out the procedure to 
be followed with respect to all three types 
of complaints. 


An employee who considers that he has 
been refused employment, discharged or 
discriminated against contrary to the Act 
must now file a written complaint with the 
Board giving, among other details, a concise 
statement of the unfair practice and the 
steps, if any, taken to adjust the matter 
complained of. The Board may then author- 
ize a field officer to investigate the matter 
and try to reach an agreement. If he fails 
to effect a settlement, the Board may hold 
a hearing after giving both parties the 
prescribed notice. 


If the Board decides not to hear the case 
itself but to appoint a hearing officer to 
inquire into the matter and report his 
findings and recommendations, the registrar 
must send a notice of inquiry to both parties. 
If the respondent wishes to reply he must 
do so on the prescribed form and within 
the time-limit set on the notice. A copy of 
the hearing officer’s report will be sent to 
the parties, together with a notice setting 
out the information to be included in state- 
ments of objection or in representations and 
fixing a time-limit for filing such statements. 
Where objections or representations filed in 
the required manner are received or where 
the Board so orders, a hearing will be held 
after proper notice to the parties. 

The regulations do not specify what 
further action will be taken but the Act 
provides that the Board may issue whatever 
order it considers necessary, including rein- 
statement with or without compensation. If 
the Board’s order is not implemented within 
the prescribed time, the aggrieved person 
may notify the Board, whereupon the Board 
will file its order in the Supreme Court 
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and it will become a judgment of that 
Court and may be enforced as such. 


If a trade union has failed to furnish a 
member with a copy of an audited financial 
statement upon request, the member may 
file a complaint with the Board on the 
prescribed form. Among other facts, the 
form requires the complainant to state what 
steps have been taken to secure the desired 
information. The trade union will be served 
with a copy of the complaint and a notice 
of complaint and, if it wishes to reply, must 
do so in. the manner prescribed. If after 
the expiry date for the reply the com- 
plainant informs the Board that he has not 
received a copy of the financial statement, 
or if the union claims that the applicant 
is not entitled to receive the statement 
requested, a hearing will be held after the 
notice to the parties. 


Another amendment introduced this year 
provided for the establishment of a juris- 
dictional disputes commission to settle dis- 
putes arising out of work assignment. Under 
the Act a complaint concerning a work 
assignment may be filed with the Board. 
The regulations stipulate that such com- 
plaints must be in writing and must include 
a concise statement of the acts or omissions 
complained of as well as any steps taken 
to settle the problem. 


As provided in the Act, complaints will 
be referred to a jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission, which is authorized to issue an 
interim order that must be complied with 
within two days. 


Anyone who has obeyed the interim order 
and is affected by it may request the com- 
mission to give further consideration to the 
issue. After giving the parties an opportun- 
ity to present evidence and make representa- 
tions, the commission may issue whatever 
direction it sees fit and its direction must 
be complied with within 14 days. 


The Act further provides that anyone 
affected by an interim order or by a direc- 
tion of the commission may apply to the 
Board for a review. In such cases, however, 
the Board’s power to review is limited to 
seeing if the order or direction (1) pro- 
hibits a lawful strike or lockout; (2) 
restrains observance of the provisions of 
a collective agreement relating to work 
assignment; or (3) interferes with estab- 
lished bargaining rights of a trade union. 

The regulations stipulate that a request 
for review must be on the prescribed form 
and must include a copy of the interim 
order or direction. The applicant is to 
indicate the reason for the review and the 
material facts upon which the claim is 
based. Each person named in the request 
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for review will be served with a special 
notice of application and hearing and, in 
turn, must reply in the required manner 
within the prescribed time-limit if he wishes 
the Board to consider his evidence or repre- 
sentations. 

Under the Act, if the Board finds that 
any of the above-mentioned results follow 
from an interim order or direction of a 
commission, it may either quash the deci- 
sion or it may, by altering the bargaining 
unit in a certificate or in a collective agree- 
ment, remove the conflict between the 
interim order or direction and any certifi- 
cate or collective agreement. 


DISMISSAL WITHOUT A HEARING 


Whenever the Board considers that an 
application or complaint does not make out 
a prima facie case, it may dismiss it without 
a hearing, giving the reasons for the dis- 
missal. 

If the applicant or complainant wishes 
the case reviewed, he must request the Board 
to do so within 10 days after being served 
with the decision, submitting at the same 
time a statement of the facts and reasons 
upon which the request for review is based. 
After a request for review is filed, the Board 
may direct the case to be re-opened, order 
the registrar to serve the applicant or any 
other person affected with a notice of hear- 
ing to show cause why the application or 
complaint should be re-opened, or affirm its 
earlier decision. 


Pension or Welfare Funds 


When the Act was amended, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council was empowered 
to make regulations requiring the filing with 
the Department of Insurance of audited 
financial statements of pension or welfare 
funds operated for the benefit of employees. 

The regulations issued under this author- 
ity (O. Reg. 269/60) are not limited to 
union pension or welfare funds, but cover 
all such funds operated in Ontario. They 
provide that upon the request of the 
Superintendent of Insurance an audited 
financial statement of the affairs of a fund 
for the last completed fiscal year must be 
filed with the Department of Insurance. 
The statement must show the following 
information: how the fund is administered; 
the basis on which contributions to the fund 
and pension or welfare payments are made 
or are to be made; and the assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure of the fund. 


Statements of Trusteeships 


The Act now requires that where a local 
of a trade union is placed in trusteeship, 
a statement as to the terms of the trustee- 


ship, on the prescribed form, must be filed 
with the Board within 60 days by the 
provincial, national or international trade 
union assuming supervision or control over 
the local. 

Among other information, the statement 
of trusteeship must give the date on 
which supervision or control was assumed, 
the names and addresses of the persons 
appointed to exercise supervision or con- 
trol, by whom they were appointed, the 
expected period of trusteeship, a detailed 
statement of the terms, and provisions, if 
any, for the holding of membership meet- 
ings of the subordinate union and for 
representation at conferences and conven- 
tions. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The general regulations under the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act have been amended by 
new provisions concerning the carpentry 
trade, which were approved by O.C. 
1692/60 gazetted October 7. 

The new provisions state that, effective 
March 1, 1961, every tradesman and every 


apprentice in the province engaged in the 
carpentry trade must hold a certificate of 
status, which must be renewed annually. At 
present, certificates of status are man- 
datory only in the cities and in the town 
of Melville and a five-mile radius. 


There has been no change in the other 
special rules for the carpentry trade. As 
before, the minimum number of hours 
which an applicant must work to qualify for 
a certificate of journeyman’s status is 8,000 
hours, including time credit for appropriate 
trade training. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, with provision for 
an employer who employs fewer than three 
journeymen in any establishment to engage 
one apprentice. 


As before, provision is made for persons 
in small establishments who are engaged 
full-time in the carpentry trade to enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship with the 
Director of Apprenticeship. 

The provincial quota is also unchanged, 
the regulations again stipulating that the 
total number of registered apprentices may 
not exceed one third of the total number 
of journeymen carpenters in the province. 





19th Annual Conference, Canadian Association 


of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


The nineteenth annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation was held in Victoria, 
B.C., from September 27-30. The delegates 
were welcomed on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia by the Honour- 
able Wesley Black, Provincial Secretary, 
and on behalf of the City of Victoria by 
His Worship, Mayor Percy Scurrah. 


The departments of labour of all prov- 
inces and the federal government, which 
form the nucleus of the organization, were 
represented at the four-day meeting by their 
deputy ministers, and senior officers respon- 
sible for the administration of labour rela- 
tions and labour standards legislation, the 
two main topics on the agenda. Also in 
attendance were the Ministers of Labour 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and representatives 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, the Northwest Territories Adminis- 
tration of the federal Government and the 
International Association of Governmental 


Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada. 

The program included a general session on 
recent legislative and administrative develop- 
ments in all jurisdictions and two sectional 
meetings, carried on simultaneously, on 
problems arising out of the administration 
of labour relations and labour standards 
legislation. The labour relations group dis- 
cussed major legislative developments of the 
past two years in the labour relations field, 
and a number of problems of concern to 
Labour Relations Boards. 


Jurisdictional problems, fair wages on 
government contracts, wage protection legis- 
lation, and minimum wages were among 
the subjects considered by the labour stand- 
ards officers at their two-day session. 

“Science and Social Welfare” was the 
subject of an address given at the annual 
dinner on September 28 by Dr. Gordon 
Shrum, O.B.E., Director of the British 
Columbia Research Council. 

(Continued on page 1814) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimant fofal at end of September almost unchanged from month before, nearly 
40 per cent higher than year-earlier figure, statistics* show. Since end of 
seasonal benefit period, fotal has stayed about 40 per cent above 1959 figures 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on September 30 numbered 279,500, 
almost unchanged from the August 31 total 
of 280,200, but nearly 40 per cent more 
than the figure of 201,600 on September 
30 L959, 

Over the year, the number of male claim- 
ants has risen by almost 50 per cent; of 
female claimants, by about 20 per cent. The 
proportion of males was 67 per cent, com- 
pared with 62 per cent in 1959. 

In the five months since the end of the 
seasonal benefit period, the month-end 
claimant total has stayed about 30 to 40 
per cent higher than last year’s comparable 
figures. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during September numbered 140,300, which 
was 7 per cent fewer than the August total 
of 149,600 but 22 per cent more than the 
total of 115,100 reported in September 1959. 

Renewal claims increased 36 per cent 
from the previous year’s total, and initial 
claims 13 per cent. Initial claims comprised 
only 56 per cent of all claims; at the same 
time last year they amounted to 61 per 
cent. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 222,700 for Sep- 
tember, 210,900 for August and 155,000 for 
September 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $21,200,000 in 
September, $21,400,000 in August and $13,- 
400,000 in September 1959. 

Since the end of the seasonal benefit 
period, benefit payments have risen over 
last year’s amounts at a higher rate than 
the claimant total. Payments in May 1960 
were about 30 per cent greater than in May 
last year but September payments were 





*See tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in progress. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries’ or “total 
job applicants.” 





58 per cent greater than a year earlier. The 
relatively heavier increase in payments re- 
sults largely from the increase in benefit 
rates that became effective September 27, 
1959; but an additional reason is the in- 
crease in the proportion of male benefi- 
claries. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.65 in September, $22.01 in August and 
$20.54 in September 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,734,- 
817 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 

At September 30 employers registered 
numbered 331,776, an increase of 925 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September 5,080 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 1,832 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 91 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,157 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 182 cases, 45 
against employers and 137 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 2,608.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$27,335,026.34 compared with $28,320,- 


628.14 in August and $19,953,518.86 in 
September 1959. Benefits paid in September 
totalled $21,186,259.61 compared with $21,- 
356,560.34 in August and $13,375,586.41 in 
September 1959. 

The balance in the Fund on September 
30 was $319,476,441.77; on August 31 it 
was $313,327,675.04 and on September 30, 
1959, it was $455,238,779.41. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1772, September 9, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a 49-year-old married woman, filed an 
initial application for benefit on January 11, 
1960 and was registered for employment 
as a stock control clerk. She stated that she 
had been employed as such at the RCAF 
Station, Fort Osborne Barracks, Portage la 
Prairie, Man., (pop. 10,000) from May 30, 
1955 to December 15, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left her employment because 
her husband had been transferred to Emer- 
son, Man. (pop. 893). She stated also that 
she was available for work in Emerson 
only. Her salary at the time of her separa- 
tion was $220 a month. 

On January 15, 1960, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit from 
January 10, 1960 and for as long as she 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work (section 54(2) (a) of the Act), 
since she had left her employment volun- 
tarily in order to establish residence in an 
area in which suitable employment oppor- 
tunities for her were virtually non-existent. 

On January 25, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to the board of referees. In her 
appeal, she stated in part: 

...1 did not leave my job voluntarily—I had 
no choice. My husband came first. 


My husband lost his job last June when 
MacDonald Airport closed. In October, he got 
a chance of a job in Emerson at the Customs. 
He took it rather than be out of work and 
it was permanent. We did not realize Emerson 
was such a small place. 

As my husband has only another six years 
to work before retirement, we had planned 
on making our home in Portage and I would 
continue to work out. He had to work shifts 
and most week ends. So, we changed plans. 
I would give up my permanent job in Portage 
and try to get one in Emerson. 

I gave a month’s notice before leaving and 
by not working another five months to make 
up my five years, | lost out on another month’s 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


leave credits. But 
home... 


On February 26, 1960, the board of 
referees unanimously dismissed her appeal 
on the following grounds: 


...It would appear that the claimant separ- 
ated voluntarily to accompany her husband to 
a new location where he found employment. 

This Board, in view of the claimant’s state- 
ment that she is available for work in Emerson 
only, unanimously holds that the claimant has 
not proved she is available for work, and there- 
fore, the disqualification for an indefinite period 
commencing on 10 January, 1960, is sustained. 


On March 30, 1960, with leave of the 
chairman of the board of referees, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: 


When MacDonald Airport closed last June, 
my husband lost his job at South Port. As his 
name was quite a ways down the list of men 
laid off, he was advised to take a job outside 
of Portage la Prairie, as there were too many 
men ahead of him for the local jobs. 

In October, he was told the Customs and 
Immigration Offices at Emerson were enlarging 
at both 75 and 81 highways, and that there 
was an opening for him. As it was affecting his 
health being out of work and if he did not 
start work again within the three months, his 
salary would start at the minimum again. We 
both thought there would be work for me 
there also. So he accepted the job. That meant, 
in order to be with my husband, I had to give 
up my job as clerk in stock control at South 
Port, that I had held for four and a half years. 
I left my job on December 15th. I quite ex- 
pected that after my leave credits were up, your 
office would help me find a job here with my 
husband, and I need a job. 


On April 8, 1960, a placement officer of 
the local office wrote to the supervisor of 
the insurance branch of that office a mem- 
orandum stating: “The information received 
from the audit department as to the em- 
ployers in Emerson registered with them, 
would indicate that the opportunities for 
employment for (the claimant) as a Stock 
Control Clerk are practically non-existent.” 

On April 22, 1960, the placement officer 
informed the aforementioned supervisor that 


Efi 


my husband needed a 


the following businesses were established 
in Emerson: 


1 Bakery 

1 Decorator 

1 Funeral Parlor 
1 Hardware 

1 Lumber Yard 

1 Shoe Repair 

3 Cafes 

1 Bank 

1 Grocery Store 

1 Grain Elevator 
2 Beauty Shops 

1 Drug Store 

1 Plumber 

2 Hotels 

1 Auto Body Shop 
2 Custom Brokers 
2 Butchers 

3 Fuel Dealers 

2 Genera] Stores 

1 Locker Plant 

1 Printer 

1 Blacksmith 

2 Barbers 

2 Pool Rooms 

2 Motels 

3 Garages 

1 Implement Dealer 
1 Theatre 

2 Barristers 


The placement officer also stated that the 
following business establishments employed 
female workers: 


Bank ‘oftNova. Scotia sole at 1 female 
Heewright’& Cosdany..0), ie. Sin 
Canada*‘Customs LUtni:.. ed 5 a? 
Border (Cate ..2e cise eee alate 
Lewthiwaites,...l4,... aod. Ae. Bt 1S 
Mickey’s General Store ................ 3 Vers 
Custom Meat (Solo Store) ........ 2 ie 
Brown: Derby 229.2. 2 ae 
Pést Officewss1.. 29006, Jeommsl Ss tu £2 
Streick & Price Gen. Store .......... DibOt 
ouBeautyt Shops 4h ae ae 5 enw” 


On May 20, 1960, the placement officer 
wrote to the supervisor of the insurance 
branch a memorandum which reads: 

We have sent a letter to the applicant asking 
her if she is available for another type of work 
or in another locality. So far we have not 
received a reply. As to the occupations that the 
females are employed in in the establishments 
in Emerson, they are as follows: 


Bank of Nova Scotia .... 1 female—Steno. 
H. H. Wright & Co. .... 3 females—2 stenos, 1 
prop. 
Canada*Customs* 7)” 3 females—1 steno, 2 
k officers 
Dewthwaites, 7 24.290 1 female—Clerk (wife 
of prop) 


Mickey’s General Store 3 females—3 clerks (1 
the wife of the 


prop) 
Custom Meat 
(Solo Store) ............... 2 females—2 clerks (1 
daughter, 1 wife of 
prop) 
POSt :OtiCG Ags ae soca 1 female—1 clerk 
Streick & Price 
Geén.” Store Veter 2 females—2 clerks 
(wives of props.) 
Higtel gy ee) Aime cone: fi 3 females—2 char- 
women, 1 clerk 
2 Cafes *e- 100, Miers 2 females—2 clerks 
Border Cafey. je Aw 1 female 
Brown Derby ................. 2 females 
3 Beauty’ Shops? 2200) 3 females 
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The letter sent to the claimant by the 
placement officer and referred to in the 
preceding paragraph is dated May 13, 1960. 
It reads in part: 


We regret that we have been unable to obtain 
a position for you as a Stock Control Clerk. 
On your application for employment you state 
that you have also had experience as a Sales 
Clerk. Would you be willing to accept employ- 
ment in this occupation or is there any other 
type of employment that you would be inter- 
ested in obtaining in your vicinity?... 

The claimant’s reply to the aforemen- 
tioned letter is dated May 17 and reads in 
part: 

I realize there are not many jobs in Stock 
Control, and as I have received a lot of training 
in the Army during the War, I am willing to 
take a job as an Office Clerk, a Receptionist, 
or as a Sales Clerk... 


At the request of the Umpire, the Chief 
of the Claims Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission obtained the 
claimant’s Master Application for Employ- 
ment, form UIC 701M, from the local 
office. It shows that while serving in the 
Army during the 1939 War, the claimant 
qualified as a typist and that for 54 years 
ending in 1952 she had worked as a sales 
clerk in a retail store in Winnipeg. It 
shows also that on May 20, 1960, upon 
receipt of the claimant’s letter dated May 
17, a secondary occupation, viz., sales 


clerk, was added to her registration for 


employment. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The deci- 
sion of the board of referees appears to 
rest on the assumption that the claimant, 
at the time of her application for benefit, 
was willing to accept work in Emerson as 
a stock control clerk only. 


However, the only evidence to support 
the board’s assumption is that she was 
registered for employment as a stock con- 
trol clerk only, notwithstanding (a) the 
apparent non-existence of an occupation of 
that kind in Emerson and (b) the claim- 
ant’s disclosure of previous training and 
experience in other occupations. 


It would have been desirable if the 
placement officer who interviewed the claim- 
ant in the present case had informed her 
then that a position of that kind was non- 
existent in Emerson and at the same time 
inquired from her if she would accept other 
employment such as a clerk, sales clerk, 
etc. However, I fully realize that placement 
officers have many duties to carry out, 
apart from having to interview a large 
number of persons in the course of their 
day’s work. For that reason, the placement 
officer’s oversight is understandable. 


The claimant herself seems to have 
realized there was some excuse for this 


oversight because, in the letter accompany- 
ing her application for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire, she went to the trouble of 
explaining the situation that prevailed in 
the local office on the day she filed her 
application for benefit: 

... It was...unfortunate for me to get to 
the Unemployment Office so late in the after- 
noon that first day to make out my application 
forms. I was tired from the long drive into the 
city and am afraid I rushed through too quickly. 
I was told I didn’t have very much time. 

The staff, I imagine, were also tired by then 
trying to get all those applicants through before 
closing time. There were so many that day. 
I hope you will take all this into consideration 
when deciding about my appeal. 

Notwithstanding that the claimant’s in- 
complete registration, i.e., the exclusion of 
a secondary occupation, was unquestionably 
due to an understandable oversight of the 
placement officer, the fact remains that if 
that officer had, on January 11, 1960, ex- 
plained the situation to the claimant as 
was done four months later by letter dated 
May 13, it is quite possible that she would 
have indicated her willingness as she did 
in her letter of May 17 to accept work in 
more than one occupation and, therefore, 
this information would have been on record 
on January 11 and not four months later 
as was the case. 

Although the foregoing conjecture seems 
reasonable, what would have been the 
claimant’s answer cannot now be assumed 
and as, furthermore, a considerable amount 
of evidence was added to the record after 
the date of the decision of the board of 
referees, I should refer the case back to 
the board for reconsideration. However, I 
am not going to do so as I feel that such 
a referral would unnecessarily delay the 
final disposal of the matter at issue. 

I consequently decide to remove the 
disqualification that was imposed by the 
insurance officer, but only in respect of 
what I consider to be a reasonable period 
of time in which the claimant could have 
had the opportunity to explore the employ- 
ment possibilities for her in Emerson. Such 
a period, in view of the restricted labour 
market and the fact that the claimant had 
had no recent employment in a_ small 
locality like Emerson, should be five weeks 
as from January 10, 1960, that is approx- 
imately one week for each year of her 
employment as a sales clerk, and I so direct. 

But for this modification, I dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1779, September 29, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 34 years of age, filed an 
initial application for benefit on November 
24, 1959, and registered for employment 
as a secretary. She had worked in that 
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occupation from May 1944 to August 31, 
1959, when she voluntarily left because of 
pregnancy. Her rate of pay was $270 a 
month. 

On April 4, 1960, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of employment of 
three months’ duration as a secretary in 
“Notre Dame College School” at a wage of 
$55 a week. The reported prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
was $45 a week. The hours of work were 
seven and a half a day and 37-40 a week 
(day work). The distance from her home 
to the place of work was one mile and no 
transportation was available. The claimant’s 
reasons for non-acceptance were: 

Couldn’t work there as wasn’t comfortable 
and felt couldn’t do my work as cannot and 
do not believe in the Catholic Church. Felt it 
was better the way I felt not to accept the 
position as would not be of any use. Am a 
Public School Supporter and my husband’s late 


father was a Lutheran Minister, he also 
objected. 


The local office commented as follows: 


When employer placed the order he stated 
the applicant would not have to be of Roman 
Catholic faith, therefore applicant was con- 
sidered suitable. Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic students attend this school. They are 
campaigning for funds for an addition to the 
school. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter on April 26, 1960, that she was 
disqualified from receipt of benefit for the 
period April 3, 1960 to May 14, 1960, 
inclusive, because, in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, failed to accept a 
situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

On April 28, 1960, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 

a) I do not believe in Separate Schools and, 
therefore, according to my principles can- 
not work for, support or contribute to 
such a cause. : : 

b) The job in question is not a Private 
Secretary’s job. The gentleman at Notre 
Dame College School agreed to this. It 
was a job of typing, using the calculator 
and using the mimeograph plus other 
duties. No dictation or shorthand entered 
the picture or was required. ; 

c) The salary was not commensurate with 
that of my previous position. ; 

d) No transportation was available—which 
I had previously. 

e) This is the first job I have failed to accept. 

f) In talking with various people from the 
Unemployment Commission, it has been 
stated that the length of time that one 
has received Unemployment Insurance has 
a bearing on whether one should get 
suspended. I do not believe that this 
should be the case, and it is certainly 
not stated so in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. (Payments have been received 
for four months only). 


The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing of her case by 
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a board of referees in St. Catharines, Ont., 
on May 26, 1960. The board, by a majority 
decision, dismissed the claimant’s appeal 
and maintained the disqualification that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
decision reads: 


... The board was unanimous in their opinion 
that the job offered was suitable in all respects 
except for the religious angle. The majority 
members of the board are of the opinion that 
although the claimant does not believe in the 
Catholic faith it is not sufficient reason for 
failing to accept employment with Notre Dame 
College School. 


The majority members point out that the 
applicant did not have to be of the Roman 
Catholic faith but if the employer had so done, 
it could have been considered as discrimination. 
Conversely should the applicant fail to accept 
a position on religious grounds, the applicant 
therefore could be considered as discriminating 
against the employer. 


The majority therefore feel that after unem- 
ployment for approximately seven months and 
the position was reported at the prevailing rate 
for that type of work within the district in 
claimant’s registered occupation, we feel that 
because of the restrictions she has placed on 
the conditions on personal reasons under which 
she is willing to accept employment has failed 
to accept suitable employment... 


The dissenting member of the board 


expressed the following opinion: 


...It should be noted that the employer 
is a religious organization of the Roman 
Catholic faith and is not a common employer. 
Basic religious freedom is inherent to our 





democratic system, and applied to this situation 
must surely mean that the claimant has every 
right to decline employment with a religious 
faith for which she is not in sympathy. This 
principle is aggravated in my opinion by the 
type of work that is offered which involves 
the campaigning for funds to further this 
religious organization. 


It is an undisputed fact that the commission 
is willing to grant special considerations to 
members of the Seventh Day Adventist belief 
and therefore members of other religious 
beliefs should be granted equal consideration. 


On this basis I feel that the claimant’s appeal 
should have been allowed. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and as grounds for her appeal she cited the 
opinion expressed by the dissenting member 
of the board. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The rec- 
ord shows that the functions of the tem- 
porary employment which was notified to 
the claimant on April 4, 1960, would have 
involved her participation in work con- 
nected with the campaigning for funds to 
further a denominational organization, which 
she objected to do because of her religious 
convictions. 


In view of the foregoing and also in the 
absence of evidence that her religious con- 
victions were not honestly held, I consider 
that she had good cause for refusing the 


.employment offered and decide to allow 


her appeal. 





Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


(Continued from page 1809) 

At the closing session, A. H. Brown, 
federal Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Adam Bell, Victoria, were elected honorary 
presidents of the Association. 

W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Manitoba, expressed the Associa- 
tion’s appreciation of Mr. Brown’s con- 
tinuing interest in and assistance to the 
organization. “Mr. Brown,” he said, “has 
intimately associated himself with the work 
of this Association. He has assisted the 
members of the Association in their work 
within the respective departments of labour 
and has shown himself more than ready 
to discuss our problems, to give us the 
benefit of his wisdom and experience, and 
to place at our disposal the services of his 
department.” 


K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Alberta, paid tribute to Mr. Bell for the 
prominent part he had played in the organi- 
zation of the Association in 1938, and as 
its first president. (At that time Mr. Bell, 
now retired, was Deputy Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia and later became Chair- 
man of the province’s Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board.) 


Mr. Pugh was elected President of the 
Association for 1960-1961. The other officers 
who will serve on the Executive Board dur- 
ing the coming year are J. B. Metzler, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ontario, Past 
President; W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., 1st 
Vice-President; R. E. Anderson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia, 2nd Vice- 
President; and Evelyn Best, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 219 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 167 contracts in these categories was 
awarded, Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 


trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


cen (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 


: (a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of contracts Aggregate Amount 
ee ee ng tenant 3 $ 92,407.99 
Defence Construction, (1951) Ltd. ................ 2 48,400.00 
PST ONC] PECOUCTHON: | aor oi so cesvohencvcu ed sSetb~ cual - dep 109 506,979.00 
PGs CO ee ete hg to ane 6 149,561.25 
EEC Ee LA) I SP ee a | 65,993.00 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


cluded with other relevant labour condi- 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
rovide that: 
(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shail be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $24,632.53 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 564 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Nappan N S: Modern Construction Ltd, paving of road, Experimental Farm. Nor- 
mandin Que: Alma Construction Ltee, supply & erection of two steel hay barns, Experi- 
mental Farm. Kapuskasing Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse, 
Experimental Farm. Lacombe Alta: Alta-West Construction Ltd, construction of beef pole 
barn & addition to bull barn, Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Eneray of Canada Limited 


- Douglas Point Ont: Yundt Bros Construction Ltd, crushing, grading, delivery & stock- 
piling of aggregate for concrete for CANDU REACTOR Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: United Construction Trades Ltd, electrical rewiring on 130 housing 
units. Trenton N S: J L Nichols Co, *landscaping & basement repairs. Fredericton N B: 
Maritime Engineering Co Ltd, *repairs to verandahs, railings & steps. Montreal Que: 
Montreal Dual Mixed Concrete Ltd, site improvement, Federal-Provincial Project 1/56 
(Les Habitations Jeanne-Mance). Brockville Ont: Dacon Construction Ltd, *carpentry 
repairs to houses. Chesley Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior painting of houses, Project 1/48. 
Hamilton Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement for 91 housing units 
(FP 7/57); Sentinel Sod Co, site improvement for 84 housing units (FP 6/57). Sudbury 
Ont: Cream Construction Co Ltd, *rehabilitation of unit, Lot 12, Elizabeth Crescent. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, asphalt paving, Cecilia 
Jeffrey IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Magnacca Agencies Ltd, construction 
of one-classroom day school (RC No 2), Oak River Reserve. Touchwood Indian Agency 
Sask: A A Myers, water supply, lake water development, Gorden’s IRS, Punnichy. Saddle 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: Williams Construction, combination dam & road diversion, 
Saddle Lake Reserve. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: Arthur McGinnis, kitchen im- 
provements, Alert Bay IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Mount Uniake, Albro Lake & Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
two towers & roof mounts. Shelburne N S: Ellis Don Ltd, construction of composite bldg 
& services, HMCS Shelburne. Montreal Que: Lee Machinery & Equipment Inc, replacement 
of switchgear in Bldg 40, Longue Pointe. Camp Borden Ont: Emery Engineering & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of R C Chapel. Comox B C: International Water Supply 
Ltd, *drilling & development, gravel wall well No 4, RCAF Station; Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of four armament bldgs & services, RCAF Station. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Cornwallis N S: A L Parelman Ltd, re-roofing of eight bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Dartmouth N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, general repairs & painting, Bldg 58, RCN 
Air Station, Shearwater. Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, asphalt 
surface treatment. St Hubert Que: Richelieu Paving Ltd, repairs to runways 18-36 & 
10-28, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Michaud & Simard Inc, asphalt paving. Barriefield 
Ont: Kingsport Plumbing & Heating, increasing electrical facilities in Bldg C 36, RCEME 
School. Clinton Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repair & waterproofing exterior of bldgs 
38, 44 & 84, RCAF Station. Mountain View Ont: National Applicators Ltd, re-roofing 
of three hangars, No 6 RD. Ottawa Ont: Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, re-roofing 
of Wallis House, 589 Rideau St; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
windows, Wallis House, 589 Rideau St. Rockcliffe Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, 
re-roofing of hangar No 68, RCAF Station; Hurdman Paving Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs 28, 29, 33 & 90, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: H J MacFarland Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
Bowesville Road, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Froggett & van der Mout, exterior 
painting of 120 PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, rehabilitation of runway 18-36, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: R P Carey Ltd, reshaping & seeding two earth traverses, RCN 
Magazine. Debert N S: Rayner Construction Ltd, *paving & repair of existing paving & 
seal coating of runway No 2, Debert Airfield. Dartmouth N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, 
installation of underground cables, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Halifax N S: G R Bell, 
conversion of boiler plant from coal to oil, Gladstone St Stores. McGivney N B: Diamond 
Construction (1955) Ltd, paving of roads & parking area, Administration Area, No 32 
OAD. Moncton N B: Geo H Hamilton & Son Ltd, replacement of tar & gravel on Bldgs 
No 47 & No 48, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF. Montreal Que: Bau-Val Inc, paving at 
Jacques Cartier Barracks. Quebec Que: Adjutor Pouliot, repairs to roof of lean-to at 
South end of Grande Allee Armoury. Belleville Ont: Cem-Ali Erectors Ltd, recovering 
of roof. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, construction of extension to Bldg No 13, 
Medical Supplies Storeroom, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, 
excavating trench, etc, supply & installation of insulation for new steam & return lines 
& backfilling, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, repairs & alterations 
to roofs on various bldgs, Royal Military College. Kitchener Ont: Totem Construction Co 
Ltd, painting of Knollwood Park Armoury bldgs. London Ont: Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, painting exterior of various bldgs at Wolseley Barracks. Niagara Falls 
Ont: DeLuca & Mascarin Masonry Contractors Ltd, repairs to masonry walls & brickwork, 
Victoria Avenue Armoury. Oakville Ont: Willard Decorating, exterior painting of 75 
PMQs, Surrey Park. Ottawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, plaster repairs, 
preparing surfaces & painting complete interior of Bldg No 555, Montreal Rd; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gravel road, Connaught Rifle Range. Toronto Ont: 
James H Wilson Ltd, fabrication & installation of laboratory furniture & fitments including 
wiring, plumbing, etc, RCAF Station, 1107 Avenue Rd. Shilo Man: Oswald Decorating 
Co, interior painting of ten bldgs at Military Camp. Prince Albert Sask: H D P Construc- 
tion Ltd, removal of sash & frames & replacing with new windows, Armoury; M J 
Welden Construction, *construction of concrete foundations, footings, walls & floors 
for extensions to Radar Laboratory, Butler Bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Allan EB Barr, 
repairing walls surrounding fuel oil tank; Quartermaine & Sons, derusting & repainting two 
steel towers. Vancouver B C: Continental Painters & Decorators, *repainting interior of 
various bldgs, RCE, 2nd Ave & Discovery Sts. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, reinforced 
concrete extension to existing culvert, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, *construction of inshore 
hydrographic survey vessel. 
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National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, installation of steam boiler, Cold Storage Plant; 
Grinnell of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Immigration Quarters, Shed 
No 21. Prescott Ont: Allan Stewart & Basil Broad Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fenders for protection of grain spouts. 


National Research Council 


Algonquin Park Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of two bldgs at Lake 
Traverse. Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, construction of VITOL engine 
test cell bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories; Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
duct bank, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Norris Arm Nfld: Gander Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office. Naufrage P EI: 
N D Campbell, J M Quinn & G F Peardon, extension of landing. Blanche N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater removal. Grand Etang N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Kelly’s Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Lunenburg 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. River John N S: Lawrence Scaravelli, 
addition to post office. Baie Ste Catherine (Anse au Portage) Que: J M G Construction 
Inc, wharf repairs. Douglastown Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Godbout Que: Xavier Gagne, construction of post office. Hull Que: Roland Lariviere Ltd, 
repairs to expansion joints at parking area, National Printing Bureau. La Tuque Que: 
Sylvio Beland, dredging (removal of old wharf). Laval des Rapides Que: Prieur Entre- 
prises Inc, construction of federal bldg. Levis Que: Beaudet & Fils Inc, construction of 
piggery, quarantine station, Dept of Agriculture. Riviere au Renard Que: Clement 
Dumaresq, construction of protection works. Riviere Blanche Que: Romeo Roy, construc- 
tion of protection works. Ste Angele de Laval Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Theodose Pelletier, construction of protection 
works. St Michel de Bellechasse Que: Noel Grenier, construction of concrete wall; 
A Simoneau, construction of rip-rap wall. Sept Iles Que: Beaudet & Fils Inc, protection 
works (repairs to stone embankment near wharf approach, etc). Val d’Or Island Que: 
Marautier Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Arnprior Ont: H Christopherson 
& Son, painting of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. Aurora Ont: Model Builders 
(Aurora) Ltd, addition to federal bldg. Gravenhurst Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of addition & alterations to federal bldg at Bay St & 
Muskoka Rd. Milton Ont: A Battaglia Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition & 
alterations to federal bldg at Main & Martin Sts. Ottawa Ont: Hurdman Bros Ltd, removal 
& disposal of ashes, Central Heating Plants located at Cliff St, Riverside Drive & Central 
Experimental Farm; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations & related work in 
certain areas, Animal Nutrition Laboratory (Chemistry); Thomas P Crawford, supply 
& installation of galvanized iron lids for existing utility cart cans, Government Bldgs; 
A G Reed, supply & installation of buzzer system throughout Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 
569 Booth St. Peterborough Ont: Wolstenholme Ltd, installation of acoustic tile in postal 
working space, federal bldg. Port Credit Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Ltd, addition 
& alterations to federal bldg, Main St. Sandwich Ont: Herbert Winch & Son, renovations 
to federal bldg. Churchill Man: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of access 
roads, intake structure & water supply pipe line. Snow Lake Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, 
construction of post office. Indian Head Sask: A Brian Campbell & Sons Ltd, installation 
of sewage pump & domestic sewers, Dominion Experimental Farm. Punnichy Sask: Holter- 
man Construction, construction of post office. Coal Harbour B C: Horie & Tynan 
Construction Ltd, renewal of float & gangway. Comox B C: W Prendergast, wharf repairs. 
Fort St John B C: Géiebelhaus Building Supplies Ltd, alterations to first floor & 
construction of garage, RCMP detachment quarters. Mitchell Bays BiG DeCelLy rile 
Driving, approach & shed reconstruction. Nanaimo B C: Millhouse Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of lunch room & locker bldg at Assembly Wharf. Nelson B C: Louis Maglio, 
alterations to coal feed to storage bin, RCMP Administration Bldg. Quesnel B C: Peebles 
Construction, alterations for Unemployment Insurance Commission, federal bldg. Van- 
couver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of laundry, Shaughnessy 
Hospital. Coppermine N W T: Alberta Mechanical Contractors Ltd, plumbing alterations 
to nursing station & school. Fort McPherson N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply 
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& installation of heating & sheet metal systems for various bldgs. Fort Simpson N W T: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of warehouse, teacherage, 
dwellings, etc, & non-directional beacon bldg for Departments of Northern Affairs & 
National Resources & Transport (Development 1960-61). Hay River N W T: Tower 
Company Ltd, additions & alterations to Indian day school & construction of double house. 
Inuvik N W T: Bruce Robinson Electric (Edmonton) Ltd, installation of equipment in 
refrigerated warehouse No 3. Dawson Y T: Whitehorse Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of non-directional beacon bldg for Department of Transport. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Harbour Buffett Nfld: Spracklin & Reid, general alterations, federal bldg. Sheet 
Harbour N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Dalhousie N B: John W Adams, installa- 
tion of screenline & lock boxes, federal bldg. Perth N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, grading & 
paving, post office. Grande Cascupedia River Que: Bert Dimock, dredging. Rimouski Que: 
Gerald Leblond, repairs to parapet walls & flashings, federal bldg. St Vallier Que: Lionel 
Gaumond, construction of protection wall. Cataraqui Bay Ont: Verreault Navigation Inc, 
dredging. Guelph Ont: Paramount Paving Co, repairs to parking lot, federal bldg. 
Hamilton Ont: Elliot Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of acoustic tile, National 
Revenue Bldg. Newmarket Ont: Miller Hammett Construction, general alterations, 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Arnold Construction, general alterations, old Mines Bldg; Oak 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to first & fifth floors, Transportation Bldg; Potter Bros & Co, 
installation of fan & duct work, 552 Booth St; William Morgan & Son, ventilation repairs, 
Forest Products Laboratories, Montreal Rd; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, supply & installation 
of railing, CEF; Landino Zuccarini, general alterations, Lorne Bldg; Band & Cole Ltd, 
plumbing repairs, old Printing Bureau; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, elevator repairs, old Printing 
Bureau. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 116— 
Tug Hercules. Pine Falls Man: North American Lumber Co Ltd, general alterations, 
federal bldg. Lloydminster Sask: Born Construction, general alterations, federal bldg. 
Campbell River B C: H E Polglase, general alterations, federal bldg. Duncan B C: 
Hamilton Electric, lighting repairs, federal bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Portelance Diamond Drilling Co Ltd, *diamond drilling for 
determination of depth of bedrock. Melocheville Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, laying of 
pavement, Highway Tunnel. Iroquois Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, supply 
& erection of chain link fencing, Iroquois Lock. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing, trenching 
& backfilling for cables & ground radials (Red Head). Torbay Nfld: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, installation of power cables & ducts between power house & terminal bldg, St John’s 
Airport. Canso N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of Operations Bldg, Trans- 
mitter Bldg & related work. Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Yarmouth N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, runway pavement 
repairs, Airport. near Dorion Que: Nolin Construction Inc, replacement of Bridge No 6 
on Soulanges Canal by gravel fill. near Campbellford Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, restoration of 
concrete at Lock No 11, Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, reroofing of 
hangar No 4, Airport. Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, paving of additional blast 
pad areas abounding refueling Apron 30 & Runway 12-30 at Aerdrome. Edmonton Alta: 
Johnson Bros Electric Co Ltd, supply & installation of street lighting facilities & installation 
of aircraft flood lighting facilities, International Airport. Powell River B C: Western Paving 
Ltd, additional development, Westview Airport. Prince George B C: Caledonia Electric 
Ltd, construction of airport lighting, including installation of low intensity approach 
system, Runway 05. Vancouver B C: Saltspring Contracting Ltd, construction of electrical 
lighting facilities including installation of medium intensity taxi lighting & related work, 
Airport. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of non-directional 
beacon bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: Aklavik Constructors, construction 
of runway & parking apron, Airport. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, November 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949=— 
100) edged up 0.2 per cent from 129.4 to 
129.6, a new high, between October and 
November. A year ago the index stood at 
12825-* 

Increases in clothing, shelter and other 
commodities and services indexes offset a 
decrease in the food index. The household 
operation index was unchanged. 

The food index dropped 0.2 per cent 
from 125.8 to 125.5. Lower prices were 
reported for beef, fresh pork, veal, lamb, 
chicken, grapefruit and bananas. Prices 
were higher for eggs and a number of fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index rose a fractional 0.1 
per cent from 144.3 to 144.5. Rents were 
unchanged, but prices of some home-owner- 
ship items were up slightly. 


A rise of 1.2 per cent in the clothing ° 


index, from 111.2 to 112.5, reflected 
changes between November prices in effect 
at the end of the last winter season for 
winter clothing items, including men’s over- 
coats, women’s fur coats, boys’ parkas and 
women’s overshoes. 

The household operation index was un- 
changed at 123.5. Scattered and minor sale 
price decreases were reported for a number 
of furniture items and floor coverings, as 
well as lower prices for fuel oil and some 
household utensils and equipment. These 
changes just balanced higher prices for coal 
and a number of textile items. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose 0.4 per cent from 137.8 to 138.3. Ini- 
tial pricing of 1961 model passenger cars 
showed prices up 4.9 per cent from the 
year-end prices (September 1960) of 1960 
models, but down 6.1 per cent from the 
initial pricing (November 1959) of 1960 
models. Higher prices were recorded for 
theatre admissions, film, men’s haircuts and 
women’s hairdressing. Price declines were 
generally limited to several prescription drug 
items and personal care supplies, includ- 
ing shaving cream, toilet soap, toothpaste 
and cleansing tissues. 

Group indexes in November 1959 were: 
food 123.8, shelter 142.6, clothing 111.4, 
household operation 123.5, and other com- 
modities and services 136.9. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between September 
and October. Increases ranged from a frac- 
tional 0.1 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 
1.1 per cent in both Montreal and Toronto.t 

Changes in the food indexes, largely 
seasonal in nature, followed patterns similar 
to those shown in the total indexes: up in 
all ten regional cities. Increases ranged from 
0.3 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 3.1 per 
cent in both Ottawa and Toronto. 

Other group indexes showed more varied 
results. Shelter indexes were unchanged in 
three cities, lower in three cities and higher 
in the remaining four. Clothing indexes 
were up in seven of the ten regional cities, 
unchanged in two and down in one. House- 
hold operation indexes were higher in four 
cities, lower in three cities and unchanged 
in the remaining three regional cities. Other 
commodities and services group indexes 
were unchanged in seven of the ten regional 
cities and higher in the other three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Montreal +1.4 to 129.1; 
Toronto +1.4 to 132.1; Vancouver +1.3 
to 130.5; Ottawa +1.2 to 130.2; Halifax 
+1.0 to 128.1; Winnipeg +0.9 to 127.1; 
Saint John +0.8 to 130.0; Edmonton-Cal- 
paryigss0.5 >to 1125.6;aStMiJohn’s) 0.210 
115.0*; Saskatoon-Regina +-0.1 to 125.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in October was 230.3, little 
changed from the September index of 230.4 
and from last year’s October index of 230.0. 
Four of the eight major group indexes were 
lower in October than in September and 
three were higher. The iron products group 
index was unchanged at 255.6. 

The non-ferrous metals group index de- 
clined for the fourth consecutive month, 
dropping 1.1 per cent to 175.5 from 177.4. 
The animal products group index fell 0.4 
per cent to 251.0 from 252.1, the non- 
metallic minerals group index eased down 
0.1 per cent to 184.3 from 184.5, and the 
chemical products group index also dropped 
0.1 per cent to 187.7 from 188.0. 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951—100, 
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Yearly Average Monthly Indexes 


The vegetable products group index rose between mid-September and mid-October. It 
0.3 per cent to 201.5 from 200.9, the wood was the ninth increase in the past 12 months. 
products group index increased 0.3 per cent In October 1959 the index was 125.5. 
to 301.8 from 301.0, and the textile products 


group index edged up 0.1 per cent to 229.2 Forty per cent of the 1.4-per-cent increase 
from 228.9 Paci © ; over the year was in food prices. Prices of 


Themindec’ ot Canadian farm’ product goods other than food were down by 0.3 


prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) Per cent from a year earlier. 

eased down to 1.2 per cent, from 218.0 to Food prices increased in the month more 
215.3, in the three-week period ended Octo- than is usual for the season but prices of 
ber 21. The animal products index declined new automobiles rose less than they usually 
2.1 per cent from 274.5 to 268.6, and the qo, 

field products index edged up 0.3 per cent 


from 161.5 to 162.0. Regional indexes de- U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1960 
clined: the eastern index moved down 1.8 per 


cent from 239.2 to 235.0, and the western The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
index 0.7 per cent from 196.9 to 195.5. (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 110.4 to 

: 110.5 between mid-August and mid-Septem- 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1960 ber. This was still below the record 111.1 


The United States consumer price index reached at mid-July this year but was above 
(1947-49=100) rose to 127.3—a record— the year-earlier figure of 108.7. 


—— rE 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways increased in 1959 by 5.2 per cent to a 
total of $1,224,568,000. Revenue in 1958 was $1,163,735,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

Operating expenses in 1959 climbed 3 per cent to $1,166,307,000 from $1,132,278,000 
int 1958. 

Net operating revenue in the year increased to $58,261,000 from $31,458,000; the 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue fell to 95.24 from 97.30. 

The number of passengers carried in 1959 was 2 per cent below the 1958 figure, 
and freight traffic volume, as measured in ton-miles, rose 2.4 per cent during the year; 
total revenue tonnage carried climbed 6.9 per cent. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 146 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Control of Electrical Shock Hazards. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 15. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety and Health Regulations for Long- 
shoring. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 96. 

...Contains safety and health regulations 
that have been determined by the Secretary. 
of Labor to be reasonably necessary to the 
life, health and safety of employees engaged 
in longshoring, ship repairing, and related 
employments covered by section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended. 

3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety and Health Regulations for Ship 
Repairing. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
160. 


4. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. A Guide 
for improving Safety Education Programs 
in School Shops, compiled by Howard K. 
Hogan. [Washington, GPO, 1960] Pp. 48. 


Building 

5, BuITINK, J. G. Examples of Building 
throughout the Winter. Translated by D. A. 
Sinclair. Ottawa, Division of Building 
Research, National Research Council, 1960. 
Ppydhils 

Brief description of some winter construction 
in The Netherlands. 

6. CROCKER, C. R. Winter Construction. 
Ottawa, National Research Council, Divi- 
sion of Building Research, 1960. Pp. 4. 


_ A brief examination of winter construction 
in Canada. 


Business 


7. HULTGREN, THOR. Changes in Labor 
Cost during Cycles in Production and 
Business, by Thor Hultgren, assisted by 
Dorothy Dorfman Green. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1960. Pp. 85. 


£322 


Contents: Potential Influences on Labor Cost; 
Available Figures. Production and Man-Hours 
per Unit of Product. Production and Labor 
Cost per Unit of Product. Changes during 
Cycles in Business at Large. Cyclical Change: 
Tests and Inferences. 

8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Management Aids for Small Manufacturers. 
Annual No. 6. Edited by Robert A. Lutz- 
berg. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 73. 


Partial Contents: Rating your Firm’s Organ- 
ization. Making your Sales Meetings Profitable. 
Protecting your Business against Dishonesty. 
How Directors strengthen Small Firms. Im- 
proving Foremen Relations in Small Plants. 
Job Evaluation in Small Industry. 


Economic Conditions 


9. LAMPMAN, ROBERT JAMES. The Low 
Income Population and Economic Growth, 
by Robert J. Lampman. The Adequacy of 
Resources for Economic Growth in the 
United States, by Joseph L. Fisher and 
Edward Boorstein. Materials prepared in 
Connection with the Study of Employment, 
Gowth, and Price Levels for Consideration 
by the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States. Washington, 
1d od @ Bekele Pe Ss oy 

At head of title: 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
Joint Committee print. 

10. PARKs, ARTHUR CARMICHAEL. The 
Economy of the Atlantic Provinces, 1940- 
1958. [2d ed.] Halifax, Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 179. 

“Historical and comparative analysis of the 
economic achievement of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland.” Also contains an analysis of 
achievement in the following industries: minerals 
and mineral processing, pulp and paper, lumber 
and wood using, fish and fish processing, agri- 
culture, other manufacturing, construction, and 
services. 

11. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS. Quebec, 1959. Quebec: [1960] 
Ppispl 03: 

English and French. 

A brief review of economic activities in the 
Province of Quebec during the year 1959, 

12. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF ECo- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Economic Developments in 
the Middle East, 1958-1959, Supplement to 
World Economic Survey, 1959. New York, 
1960,Pp.+1 23. 


Employment Management 


13. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Cost of Labour Turnover. London, 
159 ED eo. 


Based on a study of labour turnover costs in 
16 firms. 


=~ )_ == 
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14. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Controlling Absenteeism. 
Washington, 1960. Pp. 21. 

Contents: Introduction. Records & Their 
Analysis, Costs of Absenteeism. Notification of 
Absence. Discipline & Penalties. Role of First- 
Line Supervisor. How to improve Attendance. 
Sample Forms & Records. 

15. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUN-ELORS 
SERVICE. Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada, 
1959, Toronto, 1960. Pp. 53. 


Industrial Relations 


16. CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIA- 
TION. [Papers delivered to Pre-Convention 
Labour Relations Forum, January 1960] 
Ottawa, 1960. 7 parts. 

Contents: Pre-convention Labour Relations 
Forum [Summary]. Arbitration Board’s Power 
to award Damages for Breach of Agreement 
(Reprinted from Labour Gazette, Jan. 29, 
1960). Joint or Multiple Bargaining, by Alan E. 
Cameron. Effective Operation of a Joint Com- 
mittee, by J. Lawrie. The Promotion of Labour 
Legislation, by W. A. Nisbet. Administration 
of Labour Legislation, by K. A. Pugh. Effective 
Operation of Joint Committees, by W. E. 
Williams. 

17. DeuTscH, ANTAL. Provincial Legisla- 
tion governing Municipal Labour Relations; 
a Comparative Study of Provincial Labour 
Legislation governing Municipal Employer- 
Employee Relations. Montreal, Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
1960. Pp. 62. 

An analysis of provincial labour legislation as 
it touches on thirty-two different topics. 

18. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Papers presented at Detroit, 
Michigan, May 6-7, 1960; Proceedings of 
the Spring Meeting. Edited by David B. 
Johnson. Madison, Wis., 1960. Pp. 571-679. 


Some of the topics discussed are: the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; collective bargaining in the automobile 
and in the basic steel industries; and, union 
participation in elections. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


19. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws 
and their Administration. Proceedings of 
the Forty-second Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, held in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
September 9-12, 1959. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1960. Pp. 211. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Guide for Employer Reporting. 
How to complete Employer Report LM-10; 
Instructions for Employers required to use 
LM-10 in complying with Section 203 (a) 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 43. 


Under the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 employers must disclose 
to the Secretary of Labor certain financial 
transactions and arrangements made with labour 
organizations, union officials, employees, la- 
bour relations consultants, or other persons. 
Contains a facsimile of the form with explana- 
tions of the various sections to be completed. 


Labour Organization 


21. Brooks, GEORGE W. The Sources of 
Vitality in the American Labor Movement. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1960. Pp. 47. 

Briefly discusses administration of trade union 
activities. Despite some disadvantages which 
have arisen with the increase in the size of 


unions, the author expresses optimism about 
the future of the American labour movement. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Protection of Trade Union Funds and Pro- 
perty. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 200. 

Reviews legal provisions and practice relating 
to trade union funds and property in force in 
various countries. Discusses the following sub- 
jects: “sources of trade union funds and 
property; purposes for which trade union funds 
and property may or may not be utilized; 
internal administration of trade union funds 
and property; voluntary measures to secure or 
encourage good trade union administration; 
supervision of trade union financial administra- 
tion by public authorities; sanctions in respect 
of unauthorized use of trade union funds and 
contraventions of legislative provisions; disposal 
of trade union assets on winding-up or dis- 
solution.” 


23. PosTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
INTERNATIONAL. Secretary’s Report, 1957- 
1959 [to the] 17th Postal, Telegraph and 
Telephone International Congress, 18-22 
July, 1960, Vienna. Berne [1960?] Pp. 266. 


24. SCOTTISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
Sixty-third Annual Report held in Perth... 
19, 20, 21 and 22, April 1960. Glasgow, 
1960. Pp. 415. 


Labouring Classes 


25. CAREY, JAMES Barrow. Forsake Me 
Not. Testimony... before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, April 6, 1960. Washington, Industrial 
Union Dept., AFL-CIO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

Mr. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, and presi- 
dent of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, was presenting 
the views of labor on the subject of health care 
for the older citizen. 


26. GARBARINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Health 
Plans and Collective Bargaining. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1960. Pp. 
301. 


Deals with the provision of hospital and 
medical care through collectively bargained 
health plans. 
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27. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Tech- 
nological Education in Britain. [2nd ed.] 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. [44]. 

“This pamphlet is mainly concerned with 
the provision made in Britain for training in 
engineering and in such applied sciences as 
industrial chemistry, applied physics and mineral 
survey.” 

28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Workers’ Housing. Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 53. 

At head of title: Report 5 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. 

Contains the text of a proposed Recommen- 
dation concerning workers’ housing which is 
being forwarded to member governments for 
additions or comments. Also contains excerpts 
from the proceedings of the 44th Session of 
the International Labour Conference relating 
to this topic. 

29. Mona, JAMAICA. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE WEsT INDIES. DEPARTMENT OF 
ExTRA-MuRAL StTupies. Labour Education 
in the British Caribbean. The Report of a 
Labour Education Survey conducted June- 
July, 1959, and of the Conference held at 
the University College of the West Indies, 
Mona, Jamaica, August 4-9, 1959. Ed. Rawle 
Farley. Mona, Jamaica [1959?] Pp. 119. 

This booklet contains (1) addresses pre- 
sented to a Conference on Labour Education 
in the British Caribbean; (2) a report of a 
labour education survey in the territories and 
islands in the British Carribean area conducted 
by Gower Markle, Director of Education and 
Welfare of the Canadian section of the United 
Steelworkers of America; and (3) reports of 
study groups and recommendations of the 
Conference. 

30. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF La- 
BOoUR. Report for the Year ended 31 March 
1960. Wellington, Government Printer, 1960. 
Pp. 84. 

31. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 74. 

Includes sample work schedules for the 
various automotive trades. 

32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Time off for Voting under State Laws. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 22. 


Wages and Hours 


33. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Wages and Salary Rate Survey-Alberta. 1 
May 1960. Range of Wages, Weighted 
Averages and Medians, Alberta and Four 
Major Cities. Edmonton, 1960. Pp. 115. 

34, CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
view of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
With Average Weekly Wages, 1945-59. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 47. 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
duction of Hours of Work. Fourth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 60. 
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At head of title: Report 4 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. 

Contains excerpts from the proceedings of the 
44th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference relating to reduction of hours of work. 
Includes the text of a proposed Recommenda- 
tion on the topic which is being submitted to 
member governments for suggested amendments 
and comments. 


Women 


36. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. A Meet- 
ing of the ILO and Women’s Work... 
Ottawa, August 3, 1960 [including a talk 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Johnstone, Head of the 
Office for Co-ordination of Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Questions, International 
Labour Office, on ‘Current Emphasis in ILO 
Programme relating to Women’s Work. 
Ottawa, 1960] Pp. 6. 


37, FLEXNER, ELEANOR. Century of Strug- 
gle; the Woman’s Rights Movement in the 
United States. Cambridge, Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 384. 

Describes the work of some of the active 
Participants in the women’s rights movement. 
Tells about the efforts of women factory work- 
ers to organize trade unions, and about the 
Struggle of Negro women to build their own 
organizations, among other things. 


38. SEMINAR ON PARTICIPATION OF Wo- 
MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE, BacoTa, 1959. Seminar 
on Participation of Women in Public Life 
(1959) Bogota, 18 to 29 May 1959. New 
York, United Nations, 1959. Pp. 40. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BRANCH. The Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act; Statistical Report 1959-60. 
Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 86. 


40. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMIS- 
SIONS. Workmen’s Compensation Problems. 
Proceedings, 45th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, Boston, 
Mass., September 27-October 1, 1959. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1960. Pp. 234. 


41. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Attorneys’ Fees in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; a Report of the Standards and Pro- 
cedures in State Legislation. Washington, 
SPO} 900 36p, 2): 


“This bulletin, which is based on a review 
of State laws, information received from a 
number of States, and upon secondary sources, 
discusses the standards and practices of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, concerning the regulation and control 
of claimants’ attorneys’ fees.” 


i a 


Miscellaneous 


42. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON COAL 
(1959-60). Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 127. 

The Royal Commissioner, Mr. Rand, makes 
comments and recommendations on_the follow- 
ing: coal subsidies by the federal Government; 
cost reduction in the production of coal; the 


present coal market in Canada; expansion of 
research facilities pertaining to coal, etc. 


43, CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings, Forty-Seventh Annual 


Meeting (Montreal, January 1960] Montreal, 
1960. Pp. 42. 


44. EUROPEAN SEMINAR ON SHELTERED 
EMPLOYMENT, THE HaAGUugE, 1959. [Proceed- 
ings. The Hague?] Nederlandse Centrale 
Vereniging voor Gebrekkigenzorg [19597] 
Ppl i. 

Seminar held August 31-September 8, 
19S59e 


45, HopGETTs, JOHN EDWIN, ed. Cana- 
dian Public Administration. [A Book of 
Readings. Edited by] J. E. Hodgetts [and] 
D. C. Corbett. Toronto, Macmillan, 1960. 
jigae i be 

Includes general articles on public adminis- 
tration and articles on government committees, 
royal commission reports, government corpora- 
tions, personnel management in the civil serv- 
ice, Parliamentary Committees, government de- 
partments and agencies, trade unions in the 
public service, etc. 


46. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Co- 
operative Management and Administration. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 222. 


Partial Contents: Character and Functions 
of Management. Staffing and Personnel Manage- 
ment. Plant and Premises. Office Organization 
and Methods. Marketing. Merchandising. Pro- 
cessing and Manufacture. Transport Organiza- 
tion. Co-operative Capital. Co-operative Ac- 


counting. Public Control. Legal Responsibilities 
of Co-operatives. Research and Advisory 
Services. 

47. LipsET, SEYMOUR MarTIN. Social 
Stratification and ‘Right-Wing Extremism’, 
by Seymour M. Lipset. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1960. Pp. 38. 

An examination of certain extremist right 
wing political movements and the classes of 
society from whence their support comes. 

48. Masson, FRANCIS. Barriers to Trade 
between Canada and the United States, by 
Francis Masson and J. B. Whitely. [Wash- 
ington?] Canadian-American Committee, 
1960. Pp. 97. 

Partial Contents: The Area of Free Trade. 
The System of Tariffs and Quotas. Administra- 
tive Protectionism in the United States. Cana- 
dian Administrative Protectionism. Effects of 
U.S. Trade Barriers. Effects of Canadian Trade 
Barriers. 

49. MILLER, BEN. Gaining Acceptance 

for Major Methods Changes. New York, 
American Management Association, c1960. 
Pp. 63. 
_ The study examines the reactions of people 
in six companies to methods changes involving 
electronic computers or punched-card tabulat- 
ing equipment. Includes six case studies. 

50. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Administration of Executive Ex- 
pense Accounts, by Norman E. Pflomm. 
New York, 1960. Pp. 56. 

Based on the experience of over 375 com- 
panies, this study reports on the prevailing 
practices of companies with regard to travel 
and entertainment expenses and— membership 
dues. Includes nine samples of written policies. 

51. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Alpha- 
betical Index of Occupations and Industries. 
1960 Census of Population. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 649. 





1959-60 Report, Apprenticeship Commission Montreal Printing Trades 


Apprentices under the jurisdiction of the Quebec Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades for Montreal and District on March 31, 1960 totalled 383, according to 
the recently published report of the Commission for 1959-60. This compares with a total 
of 343 apprentices under the Commission in the previous year. 

All the apprentices were regularly employed in shops in the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles from its boundaries. 

During 1959-60 the number of new boys added to the ranks was 134, but 94 left 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, making a net increase of 40. 

Most of the newcomers were beginners in the various printing trades, although a 
certain number had had some experience in the industry either as students from the 
Graphic Arts Institute or as employees who did not previously come under the jurisdiction 


of the Commission. 


Of the 94 “separations” during the year, 60 were apprentices who had completed 
the six years of their apprenticeship and had been promoted to journeyman status. Of 
the other 34, some were unemployed, some had moved to another jurisdiction, and some 


had dropped out of the industry. 
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SRG REECE 
LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices..... 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-I—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION > WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Prairie British 








Atlantic : 

Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
fp SIE 6 ae ee ee es Jat 1 Fem See 
dunes La DOUr OTe. ana ge aoc ee Ree 6, 474 589 1,815 2,371 bape 572 

Menten, VAG, , SRQEo teams ieoges 'h 4,780 449 il styl 1,709 843 428 
Wetieio iw... See or. gael! s 1,694 140 464 662 284 144 
isl yeurs a... 207: AG, Waa Ty. 618 68 214 191 106 39 
QU reat NORTE A Ohl tla cede ae Le eek 806 85 262 260 WOT 62 
2D ge VEATB yc cex crn oe atm, eRe ee cee 2,969 242 833 1,120 503 271 
2532-04 yedrs.. WOU. S.A. Men Yo 1, 852 171 461 706 333 181 
6b. years and over, 47k eC) Re, te 229 23 45 94 48 19 
Braploveth te. a «contre st ittira chek ee 6,147 551 1,699 2,262 1,104 531 
Gia Tb akc a ctach aie ta coy, upeeicace cig nem 4,512 415 1,255 1,621 826 395 
Worttet.... Si 4rpev eae tee. Sk dy Aa Ue 1,635 136 444 641 278 136 
Agnicultural...5 acc hepetendS..mmtiveett Adan 757 71 152 195 309 30 
Non-Agricultural...... 57990), URTV? fO9) 5,390 480 1,547 2,067 795 501 
Fad, Wotketarcan”) a. camnstreueecttecnacte 4,961 441 1,415 1,913 745 447 
Men Patian? sien oa Uo OF 4 TE toy 3,499 320 1,012 1,331 513 323 
Woitien. 2 asec ris. oth: . (La OR OE wr’ 1, 462 121 403 582 232 124 
Unemployed. 8). oc. odccans et, RUOIER IE. 327 38 116 109 23 41 
Mert Se Neate MTT ek ee 268 34 96 88 17 33 
WOIDGI.. ccc om draenei ce. . ee ee 59 ¥ 20 21 2 z 
Persons Not in the Labour Force.................... 5, 369 602 1,542 1,796 898 531 
Meee sie. eee wie pares te eee 1,123 146 307 349 188 133 
Wordent{s....223647;.BeL Mi ee zu OReay Laat 4,246 456 1,235 1, 447 710 398 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















September August September 
1960 


1960 1959 
Alor cL Wpevsyantal Congo eerie los. SRO TOREOO Suc es chica 6 6 CREO g ORIG AN OIODIO Canc 327 352 225 
Onateniporanyalla volt tp) GOs OGLE: Vis eee renee eet ese ane eaPeen ee 22 30 12 
Wathontrworleand seekine workmen semen ramon rote cn ademas caste er 305 322 213 
Seeking full-time work............-.. 1s css eee e sees erect eect e et ees 291 305 204 

Strole ray AbToL a Mole ee elye Oo cn UauMeeaan ode Lo or oteso nusmobdeer oar 14 17 * 
SESSA a avs Bio Ia atoals| sien Gee depos hs SBE cap ides bodbo ob ogauO cee maupor 98 93 83 
Slrst is inyeal =-SUbaa toll atten & Aeon biseo cx. PE ORSBISRN: Gagiioy ate ob Oe oaac ComebiGeS 117 128 71 
SA eTiy2 CSAS cao) sn agen Ae BRnia SEIS ciclts Dette Jie oo Gea nennS cacicr 44 48 28 
Seokaine mtore than Gr OMb lis. resrs Gach este ster ee isiee tte clei ete ee evetel ele iaig levee 46 53 31 





* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 

: Finance | Supple- 

Year and portation, Servic Totals! 
Month wos Manu- Storage Construc-| Public et cee Pare ite 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade papuding rprhae 

We ok : ment) | Income 
1955—Total.... 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 Bait 538 13,223 
1956—Total.... 498 4,586 1,560 371 ZA) 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total.... 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 363 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total.... 526 4,745 1, 664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1959—Total.... 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2D 20 4,821 TRO elec lee 
1959—Sept. . 47.0 433.0 sUsaeack Miew SY Oe OO dl 8 to eee Bil be tek oeecae rls poet Geen (tia eR Occ oie 1,549.6 
CUM eae 47.0 434.0 TE 7. Mls ter tances ltecarctccen otal erent cancer crea eboteto enn a’ mecteteren w ctara. <i ieteretars: sca: 1,545.2 
Nov 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 

Decusce 46.1 419.9 {AO Fn | eee er ers | ee ee Petes rel | ace eter eeosrate, llaaneuacerars Iicecueesetaroee illo seeeforacorsss ile 

1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 1 AU) SS tae |e entire | ieee. teeta eer tav aerate llemasiraic ravi | meat arena de veers, lect oreaae 1,458.7 
(emer 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 604.7 |) 1, 284-30 4 204.4 | 1) 461o0 
March 46.7 421.2 MUSE As, ohn dane eel ew cry Sa hell cee PORES | eet cori no! lomtantar tas 1,462.6 
April 44.7 422.9 Nit) eee ee rarer [Were es Sea euctl ay ee cuseatel ll sicn sabe mete akelaneue cote re liloamratet et. « 1,486.9 
IMPOR eae 45.2 429.7 147.9 Glen 356.1 THecd 656.5 | 1,297.1} 209.8 | 1,532.6 
Aviso 46.8 434.8 TE AU Nike acheiree se Seoal | 9 cok ek Rie Cente Aes A eel Ie eneresateel (rar moe ota enor mace eee ; 8 
Aialayaenrcesrs 46.4 429.6 PSG Me Re rare MI ecton sree eesel ere Poveitetocten.cl cu ote eden cr ell Inasner'ecsteler es etal telstedst-<hate 1,564.1 
INGA, sacl) eer 430.3 152.9 88.4 417. 6T 81.1¢ | 663.7t| 1,300.6t| 213.9t] 1,574.5 
Sept.t 46.8 433.8 Hal (ie dl ere GOR hcal Ieee ee real lO Gos ob oal cce a een ager accor! oor acart 1,602.8 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


sFigures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at August, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,874,065. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-2. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)1 Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Year and Month Average Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand Employ- |Aggregate]| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wages and| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wages and! Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1 O55 RE Sere saucy See ee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
L956 eect ees comet 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 IIL 7/ 66.71 
GD Zoeiret roses abs sxe, ckerkes aa 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LODS eee, es ee ee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
Es a aoe ge RN eka ota NR 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 ibe la! 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1959 
Septembers.......ass eee. 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October: 7.04 unsere 124.4 WOE 173.8 74. 66 113.9 201.8 W7bee 77.06 
OVE Der: pens aceeee ee 121.8 211.6 172.8 74. 23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76. 86 
December: sac soene as 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
Januaryscls ee. ee ee 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
Bebruary it 208.202. ete 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
SUCHE, eet ee eee ee 114,2 201.5 175.4 18.31 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
Aprile aoe 56 «Serta 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78. 48 
i Ey ee eee 2 | 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
JUNE Rees Saeeetceeen es 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
lal yiereettacc fete: ss See 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 Mics 78.18 
BALD RN eh AC 12331 219.0 176.8 75.94 ib lila 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem erst cee 123.0 220.6 178.2 76.57 111.5 201.3 178.2 78.36 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
nee nae estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and rece 
reational service). 


h we i " the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area | 

Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Provinces $ $ $ 

ING vetorin clam cle eects casts cctelecske te cae, cles Morte bevrsesteh ioteopiee te 148.0 145.9 143.6 67.10 68.11 63.41 
iPrincesud ward! [sland oes..e@ itera teers 148.1 147.1 150.8 53.383 bolo 58.70 
NGOWatScotia mamas. este sack tice cuts okies 98.7 99.6 101.0 62.46 63.55 60.20 
IN Gyre ES rats wit CLC Pe cs cl eR es oexcae col edeusssbeusdo rau cis rees 109.0 106.1 106.4 62.83 63.50 60.75 
QuebeCre a Ae ois Be sic brs MAE onceboni Menara: 12365 122.1 124.0 73.29 73.48 70.38 
ORERTION Ws ASS ob ciclo Bi ochc des cred coatmooe 121.2 119.8 124.7 78.87 78.93 76.52 
Maite Darina ree ete ER MEE, cee cute Aleit ciovcha lotta rpdeols 116.7 115.9 119.0 72.38 72.83 71.50 
Saskatchew antrat eit. sins Mee cine ocho tiles io te gerrares BIS 134.4 140.0 72.82 73.04 70.94 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 16255 164.4 166.7 78.03 79.16 75.22 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.0 120.3 112.6 82.47 83.48 79.68 
Canada se26 ae oor rie  aictae Rete: 122.9 121.9 124.2 75.93 76.28 73.42 

Urban Areas 

SEMI ONTMES Seo ctv Wa Mieco inte oidtnuskelobe siscofersdisiticc ders 143.7 143.0 149.1 55.28 56.44 52.76 
PSRAGDINENT? Gee bec so Gy 5 Ae SEL Tes Seo te tes eee are oe 2 90.3 96.0 91.5 74.49 74.13 72.70 
EY gi lintics Noten eters Mere ete oe Ps oe sid eel he adobe ienole oturciettens 116.4 115.3 115.5 62.48 63.10 60.27 
MOTT Be ese rere IP Masato oak ER co eran Mod eeeePes 102.6 101.7 102.8 59.34 59.43 57.45 
Sainte o limes eee re oa eas seo tebe eles cus foroen meee tel 105.8 104.8 99.5 64.03 63.07 57.71 
Chicoutimi1—Jon Guiere ef. Sos «io eel tees sicrape sitiondiclocer> 123.6 123.4 116.0 93.37 94.68 86.03 
QuGDOGE ies. Pea nels cists cia BEl sisi ote ER ace.xoeto athe eee 113.8 114.3 115.5 64.07 64.39 61.93 
Sherbrooke a: Aercteperes scene ee owt 0 Nasal ws nyo fave Biopeeretede 105.0 102.6 103.0 63.56 63.51 59.73 
SHA Witt cari Ue Pe sd onions cs hewlett eseveahes Geyatehiels 112.7 155 104.3 83.04 84.97 79.81 
THTOOMECLVCLS Me Ais «, 5 doe tet Mika sca.8 ocelot iajedoe fo ec Stneeers 115.0 114.9 123.2 70.67 70.58 68.41 
IDyevianinnteysoopllch... Someta Oe Oe Ges ae Sena Oboe 76.8 76.5 78.1 61.10 61.39 60.90 
Montreal...... ae, SE Oa eee BO at ee SE, Se Fae 124.6 124.0 12557 75.09 75.15 12..32 
Ottawas EullMne. ek cAt hs cud ooh Mena po. Meement 127.4 128.3 128.3 (leit 71.31 68.80 
Kin gabonensis Se setie o AGsSes.t sah eb hice.obo ethane 116.5 115.0 113.0 73.30 73.87 69.59 
Peter borour bt Ac Mens age cee tee = ea a octsalltes.s acters Megara 95.1 96.2 103.7 84.41 83.89 81.32 
Osha wiaisr Ae aee ee ais a Seo bis tected ks chee deers 126.3 125.4 136.7 87.00 87.06 84.25 
TLGEONEO Mae RRA s-0 feo Sa ieia cies, echt e DE nucle ahs oihogenh tone 130.4 129.7 133.0 79.45 79.66 76.85 
El aim tl tompotts ee ee oo eb yaye. vate wie bo asajebeys Scars 111.8 112.6 114.5 84.65 84.23 82.36 
StlC@atharines eet wise skies ie dia rodoidte oe wr aheigvera eer. 107.4 102.6 114.4 85.03 85.73 82.40 
Nisparay E's latte cscte otc nite Ole hee Soper: 114.7 107.1 112.9 74.59 Ome 73.76 
IB rantiond & sae eee. sors etl ions > «ole otto aise o thonaenter 78.2 US 91.8 70.33 70.12 69.47 
Grier a eee win wo 5 tt ctite beestctesnadtas date 121.6 120.6 128.8 71.86 70.95 68.12 
Coal ed ne se ee aslo ba «ce ee 118.8 118.4 117.2 69.00 69.39 65.77 
HGR Hol aVer Tele ate aise: eA CLI RN ea SER eS oS 122.2 119.3 126.8 72.85 72.85 70.47 
Suiel pulryeateee Sa e Atees Saree re ee ete askew Recetas 149.1 148.0 142.6 89.01 89.86 86.03 
AT IGRI S see 5 as. bc Oui bo Pesakeolne b.cte oSerrttes 96.0 95.6 97.2 68.45 67.56 64.00 
LONGO a oie wttlatk ce oe ateraent- 126.0 125.5 12552 73.28 72.98 70.06 
PSE RGI TE) Garo tec Un coe Ne acct Geng atone: 4 Gea cn Penne 129.4 128.1 128.2 98.05 97.84 92.60 
Wine Sree, teycrtete ake tates oie ein BO 5 tos bo abs soltuede uous: efee Alpes 19.2 65.5 74.5 84.01 83.97 83.40 
SaultyStom Marie meen cettehe sci steels axe ors Mas Soe 145.1 143.0 156.5 99.02 94.27 92.89 
PRWilliam—PteArt hured seit or) sched amas satel alily/-al 117.1 120.0 79.33 79.48 74.31 
Winnipe sae. ed... Gee sie « Behind cdiacd eat 115.5 114.2 115.2 69.23 69.67 67.85 
BBY Tee als ei per oh RET ee Co 5 Ree eS Se Ce Res ee 137.9 137.2 137.4 70.32 69.59 67.57 
Saskatoon sane ers 5 sakes ese we ras ee wvsakeys See 148.0 146.4 146.3 67.75 68.43 66.83 
HiGimontonse ween ee Se tis etait aiseie aecrettte satan s Meaeiee 193.8 194.6 198.8 72.98 73.92 70.74 
Calgary ted FO occ Hes 6a pe Moen 176.8 179.3 177.8 74.56 75.19 71.36 
VaniCOuver ale see es Re ee itels soa tid toaris dheicitre Dae 116.0 116.9 112.8 81.61 81.97 78.74 
SViGtOrI st ai ee ea Oe ce suc sie ic aioctth nner dtevs Reames 111.1 112.4 109.2 74.63 75.07 71.64 





TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in “Employment and Payrolls”’ 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 

Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 

Industry Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 
Mining: <4... 50 at eee et ee 123.5 123.3 127.0 92.58 92.58 89.19 
Metal miming sy bac tose ee ee ae 140.5 139.7 144.1 94.66 94.21 91.42 
Old tigen ss, dy Ane ote Meee tes eee 74.9 74.5 74.9 75.84 74,43 71.89 
Other metalin . 3. Jee ctuck: SoM ante rhe 201.6 200.6 208.7 101.18 101.05 97.97 
Soa ee se Re ee) ee ee | 289.7 284.0 243.6 112.28 112.14 105.08 
Uramianin tal. £. 520i, is eae cue pile ctu he ee idee eee een 108.57 107.40 105.57 
Pueia..... fy; BRR. sb: Ue wee. i Sees, ee 88.3 91.6 93.0 93.83 94.46 89.19 
ial 7225 Wane: «fs eee chor eetoke aloes 46.1 49.3 50.3 71.15 72.72 67.73 
Oil and natural gas. Bi.5). 02. ties... eee. 270.3 273.8 276.7 110.48 111.32 105.99 
Non-anetal $6255... fs Maki. bo ol... aie 149.5 141.5 149.1 81.58 Slats 79.37 
Manitacturing?:... 3. 2.0)...2) 3.04 2 ea. 111.6 110.2 113.5 77.68 78.18 75.27 
MERINO COOKS eho PR ae ccs Sites. oe as - 111.6 111.9 114.1 84.22 83.72 81.48 
Nomidurable goods 604, .c050¢ fee eae ee en nites 108.8 112.9 PRINS (3539 69.98 
Pood and beverages!S..41. ..3,. Ree... Medeke. 130.2 123.5 133.5 65.86 69.38 65.62 
Meat products............ Be Gee eas coe ee 140.8 142.8 146.6 Us) 78.91 76.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 194.8 144,2 218.1 50.11 56.26 52.20 
Grain mill products.~; «. :. ok es eee 106.4 104.8 150.8 76.01 76.09 74.85 
read and other bakery products 114.8 114.1 ee 66.39 66.50 65.68 
Biscuits and ‘crackers?.0)...b. Maen. o.. ea. 94.1 91.6 92.9 58. 40 59.06 56.79 
Distilled and malt liquors. ..............cne++-- 105.6 103.3 aed 92.39 95.73 89.00 
Tobacco and tobacco products 78.3 78.6 83.2 80.63 81.35 75.06 
Rubber products..../).f2a2/...£. doe... 4. See, 101.5 98.8 108.4 80.12 80.11 78.68 
Heather produéts...6...9.05...). Pe... &. eee. 84.6 83.1 90.1 53.12 52.26 51.18 
oots and shoes (except rubber) 92.6 91.2 96.3 51.06 50.25 49.19 
Textile products (except clothing) 77.0 76.5 79.3 62.53 61.79 60.58 
otton yarn and broad woven goods 67.8 68.3 72.3 58.43 56.87 56.26 
Woollen goods... 270,05. ..4. Raa. 4. CR. 63.8 62.9 64.1 59.63 59.34 58.30 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............0c0ceeee Sam 83.5 82.6 68.81 68.87 67.43 
@lothing\(téxtile and far)i....1... aeb.. tLe. 91.6 87.4 94.4 49.52 48,43 48.01 
Men's clothing... i: i4i1)...2..ee en. Soe: 91.7 88.4 94.1 47.75 46.49 47.20 
Womén's clothing! ..06.93,...4. Mots. Ieee. 99.2 93.0 101.1 51.74 50.31 50.54 
Mt POOdS..ak. 4,08 Aw. ha tees oe ee 73.4 69.2 79.5 48.98 48.11 46.06 
Wood prodrtts:.®... }... 09, 22.. .2.. tetas: ac Bette. 108.5 109.2 94.8 67.78 67.34 63.16 
Saw and planing millg.us,..:. deeb... eee. 110.9 112.6 87.3 69.37 69.10 63.20 
NY Lage ie) eee ne ee) ee oe |) EE om as Oo 113.1 111.0 116.4 66.77 65.59 64.95 
Other wood productas.dvisc. }sok<Bobew toc Meee. 87.9 89.7 89.1 60.77 61.00 58.52 
Paper products: :....ecmes se ae A 128.8 128.2 128.4 91.74 92.93 88.47 
Wip.. and paper mills es M ic eee smelt ues hatte. 131.2 egheG 130.2 98.57 100.26 94.70 
ther paper producta)...\..05. eaten... ada. VB 121.4 124.0 74.59 74.27 72.00 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 123.6 123.2 121.1 84.56 84.76 82.27 
ron and steel productgA.) ss. 21 eteess den Dodds: 105.5 107.0 112.9 89.10 88.79 86.42 
Agriculture implementayt.... 15 /tatebic. sea Hotilas 63.5 67.3 76.9 84.42 91.46 80.09 
Fabricated and structural steel 140.7 168.0 171.8 88.81 89.39 86.63 
dardwareand tools fuses... teed, oe 98.9 97.9 101.6 79.44 79.54 77.93 
eating and cooking appliances 99.7 97.8 112.6 76.79 76.24 74.74 
NOD CAStUE.CM, «te eet oe ee ee ee 89.5 89.0 103.1 84.82 83.69 81.96 
Machinery;"andastrialt...( al... lek 116.0 117.9 120.3 85.96 85.70 84.09 
Primary iron’and lateel.ts ...). RRL. cdot. 121.2 pitied! 1242 103.14 99.91 99.61 
phéet metalproducta:.©)..... Rok. ee ee.. 113.5 fall al 117.8 89.88 90.60 88.82 
are and Reite promucrgis.,.ct. dete. do. bolt. L13e3 115.8 118.8 89.53 Sia 88.45 
Transportation equipment..............0...eeeeee. 96.4 94.7 103.9 88.84 87.57 85.67 
Atheratt and arte. Rs c.<.1.. ectet... bebe. 239.8 236.6 257.8 93.11 91.67 89.33 
Motor Weliicles:...4..00.00...1 Rbk... Ball... rhe) 67.5 78.4 100.71 98.04 97.48 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories 90.6 87.5 99.4 85.30 83.76 81.99 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 61.7 63.3 68.8 79.48 80.78 79.19 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 117.4 124.9 129.2 84.43 84.41 80.67 
on-terrous metal products........2.c.:.. 132.8 131.8 130.1 90.09 90.50 85.59 
aluminum. producta..gtce.24ecksee eet et 150.1 147.3 145.3 84.97 85.34 81.07 
Brass and copper products.........sssse.0e0-000.. 102.6 102.7 111.8 85.79 86.26 80.73 
Smelting and refining. 2. ooo. h ss G.set sn meek 157.6 157.0 146.5 97.73 98.31 94.10 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 13223 133.4 138.0 84.92 84.38 81.11 
eavy electrical machinery 105.5 106.5 Walla 92.11 93.16 88.41 
Telecommunication equipment 211.5 215.8 217.1 84.24 81.36 77.29 
Non-metallic mineral products 147.4 147.9 151.6 81.67 Sie 79.44 
(olay products se) Son. aa ee ee ee ee 91.3 92.2 105.9 74.11 75.02 73.73 
Glass and glass products. .....06..00+0csessseeee 15523 155.6 151.5 76.37 74.63 (BBS 
Products of petroleum and coal 140.0 140.6 140.2 114.23 115.62 110.01 
Petroleiin ralining. “sess ae ee cee roe 143.0 143.7 142.1 115.04 116.53 110.87 
Chemical producis...2.0.) 0 ehaen bone 134.4 134.5 131.8 90.63 91.36 86.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations Te? 116.4 118.4 80.14 80.49 76.31 
acids, alkalis and galisgi. os hone see ee 162.2 164.6 148.1 100.31 101.70 97.36 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries 132.0 130.0 130.1 69.85 69.59 66.91 
Construction! Ot eo see ee re 145.9 144.5 154.4 83.20 83.17 717.92 
Building and general engineering 140.0 140.1 149.4 90.38 89.40 84.82 
Highways, bridges and streets 155.7 lay 7 162.6 72.59 73.72 67.69 
Electric and motor transportation 133.9 133352 132.4 80.71 81.44 78.21 
Services 348 4.0 3. oe ek ane eee ee 150.6 159.7 147.5 52.32 52.15 49.36 
Hotels and restagranta®\s)o.1.,- <2 en an eee 140.2 140.4 140.3 40.63 40.52 38.98 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 115.5 115.6 114.1 46.34 46.07 44,27 
Industrial composite.............................. 122.9 121.9 124.2 75.93 716.28 73.42 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry een $$ | —_______— 
Aug July | Aug. | Aug July | Aug Aug July | Aug 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
Minin! res tock asa eos oie a Lot snes 41.5 | 41.3] 40.8 | 2.07 |) 2.08] 2.04 | 85.86 | 86.05 | 83.15 
Mie talgroimin of ye eager 6 oa eye es oe ele el odale ok 41.6 41.0 40.8 2.15 2.18 2.13 | 89.68 | 89.12 87.01 
(Grol is Pee SU ROE Aetiok Maou oh ate cee Sh 42.5 40.8 41.1 1.66 1.68 1.63 | 70.41 | 68.63 66.92 
Opgtersmecalsn oat. oe sae cet: gaye oe ses ee 41.3 41.0 40.8 2.35 2.36 2.31 | 97.06 | 97.01 94.30 
Wester oleae deicre tories ce gene woe a Uo 40.3 41.1 39.1 1.93 1.96 1.91 | 78.03 | 80.57 74.64 
(Sholay lng. 2 ees ac eet: een ano oF RE reae zSIRr, 40.2 40.9 38.2 1.71 1.74 1372} 68.78 | 71.09 65.65 
@illand natural pas, semoce erie moe se eee 40.6 41.7 40.6 2,29 Broo A) PBA BY ioe ey pete) 90.49 
INionemetrl emia: algeria oe cnaeecnayers cattle seeker 42.2 42.8 43.0 1.87 1.86 1.79 | 79.03 | 79.87 (lee 
Mantitacturitigs, oa. oc cf ncaa opps sehr oe ee ee 40.5 | 49.6] 41.0] 1.76) 1.77) 1.70] 71.47 | 72.01 | 69.56 
Durable: 2O0GS ec nnges cas me eet inch. ate eek 40.8 40.7 41.1 1.93 1.92 1.85 | 78.54 | 77.95 76.28 
Nonedirs bleie OO Sn scaehe eee cee: 2 eke ar 40.3 | 40.5] 40.8] 1.62] 1.64] 1.56 | 65.29 | 66.64 | 63.65 
HOOGEANC OC V.CLAS CS. nisms ear Mtoudcs ee siete“ 40.2 41.9 41.6 1.50 1.54 1.46 | 60.30 | 64.60 60.68 
IMGaG DLOGUCES cadac ocd sc omese es 4 chek osetia 39.8 40.7 40.7 1.83 1.84 WTA I CAA They | TRB: 72.98 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 41.2] 43.4] 44.5] 1.15] 1.20] 1.10 | 47.29 | 51.99 | 48.90 
Greiner nrOGuctsaran cation eres seme ok 41.9! 42.5] 42.1 LQ e ee elo oe Nekonece|) (0.42 
Bread and other bakery products.......... ALSSU Era oulmer4os 1 Padget 46" ee GOF97) |GET 82) | 59.84 
Ist leammnuOte scenes eae own: «<n soaks E SO eles padi Gf Ue9Gn | e2.02) el SON 76-460 eeli7G. | 78.87 
IVE G HOGS ers cpcmay: ars. 8 «ore gare: copuareve sie. «: or s0apoRe age 39.5 41.0 40.1 2.21 2.22 OLZely Sie2a NOLO 84.90 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-.-- 41.1 | 41.6) 39.4] 1.84] 1.84) 1.74 | 75.38 | 76.41 | 68.54 
AUD DEL PROG UGLSReRG tre sie aes: persieit ib. 6)sftoge ak Aq tele 20, Onmeade2 | dS 1.85 | 1.78 | 74.24 | 74.10 | 73.59 
Meather productserereeracacaey Ce. 1 = frase 40.1 | 39:4] 40.1 1.20} 1.20] 1.17 | 48.15 | 47.38 | 46.84 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.5 | 39.4] 40.0] 1.16 1.16 1.13 | 46.95 | 45.85 | 45.11 
Othersdeathernprod ucts ae eames me rersn oer are 39.0 39.2 40.3 1.30 1.30 1.26 | 50.90 } 51.02 50.74 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.7 |. 41.3 | 42.3 1.34 1533 1.29 | 56.00 | 55.09 ; 54.45 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 39.6 | 388.7 | 40.2 1.36 LeB4 Well 28 We S878; 152504, |f 04549 
WoollenpoOOdShetacchas c+. cictesmisiee ate ste ioer ches 43.5 43.6 44.5 1.26 1.25 1.21 | 54.70 | 54.51 53.96 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 42.5 42.6 43.5 1.44 1.44 1.38 | 61.06 | 61.21 60.10 
Clothing (textiloand fur): aaseecrs s+ <eieicieeiiers) + SOTou COON roel 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.11 | 44.54) 42.98 | 43.16 
MIGIMEH TG Ohlathetds peated Goer goos dene ou InOnO 38.1 36.6 38.3 1.16 1.15 1.13 | 44.01 | 41.99 43.32 
Womens Cloblim ie scare cots carr ele wells ister ero 37.9 36.3 37.9 1.22 1.22 1.20 | 46.23 | 44.27 45.62 
ARI pe OOS eres ite i pevckon hal syctetcic chai ses elohap niece, = 41.1 40.2 40.5 TOF 1.07 1.02 | 43.94 | 42.85 41.23 
SVWVOOGMDLOCIICUS mits «ate terre sree arse e cyehes) «eo Kore 2 41.1 40.7 43.0 1.57 1.57 1.37 | 64.62 | 63.80 58.84 
PA wesnce planners ssn decile chiar 40.1 | 39.9] 42.8] 1.67] 1.66] 1.37 | 67.03 | 66.30 | 58.86 
MENPETNU GUE eaccleeoues s 02 1s Ge egos cake oP tac eadc Ps oe ae eye 43.1 42.4 43.6 1.45 1.44 1.40 | 62.44 | 61.09 60.86 
Other wood productsy terete. . sere ee AD Deen soe Wiel 4206s 1.340005 38: | 122%.) 56.10 | 55.94 | 54.01 
AOL DEO CUIGUS aerate sateinreierciereacrle ices = Sruloeiercual: Al oalee4ie7 teed 5 1) 208h) 62.10 je2e00k) 86.20) esr coll 83.12 
iEliouamalyenyeem mallee Sedhe Baccano acconn 41.4 42.0 41.4 2.24 2.25 2.15 | 92.60 | 94.54 89.04 
Other" paper products. esc... ae. see. aoe 41.2 40.9 41.7 1.65 1.65 1.58 | 68.22 | 67.48 65.98 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 38.9 | 389.2 | 39.5 | 2.17 | 2.16] 2.08 | 84.42 | 84.45 | 82.17 
= ronan cluster lMprocucts: cy: csv agus llores 40.5} 40.9] 40.9| 2.08] 2.06 | 2.02 | 84.49 | 84.37 | 82.70 
Arricultural amplementay sr) . uot. dds ssttee a 37.0 41.0 Blas 2.01 2107 1.97 | 74.32 | 84.86 73.22 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.8 | 41.0] 40.8] 2.00] 2.05] 1.98} 81.66 | 84.13 | 80.86 
EVE CW AGCL ALCL UOOl Shr eatsis ers stiisnrsro eles eke 41.4 40.9 41.8 aeererh 1.78 1.76 | 73.40 | 72.69 73.63 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.6 1139.6 | 41.4) 1.75 | 21.77)| 1.72 ) 71.05 | 69.98 | -71.41 
MRONECASUIN ES ete etn lovee ie «ture Scietaue ram ire 40.9 40.5 40.4 L597 1.95 1.93 | 80.46 | 79.14 78.14 
Machinery industridls. osc. ate gases s erres 41.7 41.8 41.9 1.93 1.92 1.90 | 80.28 | 80.19 79.51 
eriinary Aroma Gesteele seem sis ete cree 39.7 40.0 40.7 2.50 2.40 2.37 | 99.03 | 96.12 96.56 
Shestame ral products. ccciis. aslccterssi art 41.6 41.9 42.8 2.06 2.07 2.00 | 85.86 | 86.92 85.65 
Wizeran GiwiremnrOducts sacs wesc cmiccceel ss 40.8 40.5 41.7 2.04 2.00 2.01 | 88.22 | 81.15 83.92 
SPransporsaviOnse qi piel bawimiemtersisierl-t-kenctorel 40.3 40.0 40.0 2.03 2.01 1.99 | 81.80 | 80.27 79.55 
AUT CRA ZATI GaAs tern tei ain casita taitereeia= 41.3 40.6 41.2 2.05 2.04 1.98 | 84.79 | 82.57 81.36 
MOOT AVEhIC]Gs is ten ek. o.6 he wre ees is 40.1 37.0 38.4 2.24 2.20 2.28 | 90.08 | 83.21 87.52 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 39.7 | 39.1] 39.5] 1.96} 1.94] 1.91 | 77.94 | 76.12 | 75.52 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.0] 39.9 | 39.5 1.96 1.96 Lo95i} CO. 7! | W844 | V7. 
Shipbuildincand*repairing see. eee = Ail 4 ie Gell 4059) a1 09M — OS ad 98] 82224 (825 27 pe 79516 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-+.- 40.6 |} 40.7) 40.4] 2.09) 2.10 1.98 | 84.92 | 85.19 79.78 
Allumimiumrnroducusaeke tee. «2. tbls eels so 42.3 42.0 41.4 1.80 1.82 1.71 | 76.19 | 76.60 70.92 
Brass and copper products..........+--++++> 40.6 | 41.3] 40.5 | 1.98 | 1.97] 1.86 | 80.42 | 81.28 | 75.52 
SMSMINe ALA) TEMMING. Aomtesteie « «ick etna 40.1 40.3 40.1 2.31 oro 2.20 | 92.76 | 98.02 88.21 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. AQ Bale 4001 |) 40R5 18 1.84.) 15845) a7 At Te| 3 Sie 71.80 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment!| 40.5 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 2.06] 2.07] 1.98 | 83.51 | 84.39 79.97 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. 40.7} 89.7] 39.9 | 1.69] 1.65] 1.59 | 68.60 | 65.69 | 63.59 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BTCESE 4. Nes teen 5 oe AURORE hose wl o deta 307 10,40.0 |) 4023.18 1.86.) 225915) L770 | AMQE7 LE | eGR On eel. 29 
Wilretance Callen. cas, cred sieges cess stort s eathesaess 41.9 40.9 42.2 2.04 2.01 2.01 | 85.64 | 82.22 84.68 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........-.. 40.50 ,39.7 || 4008.401.72.| 1.73 |. 1.68 | 692821) 88cTihkepeb7 . 65 

*Non-metallic mineral products............-- 3) 4028 43.5} 1.80) 1.79) 2.73 | 76.95.) 76.13 | 75.14 
Olay PrOMUBtS eet ss. fhe oR ois fe: ee breeret 41.6 41.9 43.0 1.63 1.65 1.60 | 67.83 | 69.06 69.12 
Glassiand glassiproductsresteul.- pb -.beeres 40.5 | 39.4] 41.5] 1.78 | 1.77 | 1.68 | 72.04 | 69.74 | 69.60 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 39.9 | 41.1 AQETa! 2. 520\) 2,01 2.42 |100.39 103.28 | 98.28 

@Hermital pProductser.««o4 » kes sek » » «foie Shera totem 40.2 40.8 40.5 1.98 1.99 1.89 | 79.67 | 81.3 76.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 | 40.2 |} 40.1 ep 1.49 | 1.44 | 59.83 | 60.08 | 57.62 
Acids, alkalis’and! salts .02%.'8e6 ... |... severe 39.7 40.9 40.4 2.27 2.26 2.18 | 90.06 | 92.47 88.18 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.5 | 40.9 | 41.7] 1.47] 1.48] 1.41 | 60.95 | 60.56 | 58.66 

Construction (08.00)... 1. eGaRS . oc) otto 42.8 | 42.7 | 42.0| 1.93 | 1.93 | 1.83 | 82.37 | 82.21 | 76.97 

Building and general engineering..............| 42.2] 41.7] 41.1] 2.10] 2.10] 2.01 | 88 70 | 87.64 | 82.75 

Highways, bridges and streets.............-- 43.1 44.5 43.4 1.64 1.64 1.54 | 71.59 | 72.88 67.01 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7) 44.0] 44.2]! 1.84] 1.84] 1.76 | 80.15 | 80.67 | 77.95 

Servlcenes se eee se eee eeu 39.2 | 39.0] 39.5] 1.02] 1.03 | 0.98 | 40.08 | 39.98 | 38.71 
ELOvels amc TOSTAULANUS se. ccversts eisis sien aie slalie/ee 39.6 39.2 39.6 0.99 0.99 0.96 | 39.15 | 38.93 37.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.0) 39.4 39.8 1.00 1.00 | 0.97 | 39.29 ' 39.23 | 38.55 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 








Average Average Weekly 
ors, yerage eee Wages (1949=100) 
Period Worke . 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 
Monthly Atvierases| 055 ;n nee ae retrace eee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average, 1050. qmecnss senor | ace eee eee: 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly A verigesl9o 7p eget ae ee ee eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly AversvelObSie nates ctcene hint aoe ee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Avera cert0a0. a amen eerie rea ee ree 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1959) ‘Septomiber ey scers se. «former oe aes oe acer. 41.2 1.72 71.13 170.4 JES) 
October tas ae. 2. tee: Cobre ee 41.3 1.74 71.68 igi, #4 133.9 
Novem bere dal tecetr oh re hock ta ee ne: 40.9 1.74 71.08 170.3 ieee! 
Hecembertne an doen ne toe eh eee ee ee. 38.4" 1.78 68.48* 164.1 128.7 

LOGO; JANUS Y ai sere Meknerests atten. h er  eee: 40.7 id. 71.89 172°2 135.4 

CDUUSL Vin: ae tome tae eee ce eee ee. 40.4 With 71.49 Wide 135.0 
Werle ree ana Aes tates eC eee ee: 40.5 1.78 71.94 W724 135.2 
ADT Skates dee: ss totes tee tens tee 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
AML 2s i eee AIRE Petty See (Arde dedraieg Meh es Belie: oad. 3 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
DUNCh: fa. dee Seah eter ie ae ee ee 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
tl ya) ae A il ae al ae te Beoaaiga Mates oa 40.6 ihe e/a 2007 17275 134.9 
AUSUSHLG ce ame ch .. Meer aah aa rs eee 40.5 1.76 71.46 17d 2 le Biae: 
SeptemberiGh) Reo tee peck an eee 40.8 bei 72.34 17323 133.9 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
t Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 757) 
ee—0O0onawTOSSS=<o0m9M9@93$9$SsSS 








ree Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio —_ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
INovembers 191 054.5.ue ck... ned. 2. 13,724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77,003 264, 126 
November 1, 1955.................. 24, 268 14, 665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
INovember#1's1956...00 0. 4. Se.a.. 4. 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
Novem bere! al O57aaee Se ey 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305,030 
INovembera lel 958iean 4.98. 8. 8, 7,319 9,552 16,871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
Novem ber '1;s1050.02.2-1.,. 20.2... 5. 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December 1, 1959.................. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137, 855 502, 886 
January IBA O60 Se ot. aes oo 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Mebriaryie( 1921960. 68 anh 2h tyes. 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March TOGO Bee ae. be 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April 141960408. f ob Sees. &. 10, 402 11,830 22, 232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
May Tel 960::3 bleu f cbs Riiadevecde: 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June IMLOGO 29 es toc ke 20 G72 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542, 424 
July IL O60 tas 54 eae. 17,227 15, 875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August 171960.) FRR tee ee ke 14, 673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128,062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960.................. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October 1201. 960 4 deictotd, oo2s. 4h. 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343, 990 
November 1, 1960(!)............... 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1960(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 





Industry Total August September 
31, 1960 80, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing Trapping................-...- 1,239 + 200 — 615 
FOrestr yer tc ico sic sities aslertie ci si orere hyeisoiersl ciasaiels eps 1,761 — 1,133 — 843 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells Oe PES ace 530 + 19 + 108 
Metal iMininteees. 0-4. terete... 0+ cs metebinte clei 307 4+ 8 ot. 61 
te Se Ne ob oe donors ielsbeis a’ crpisiers wre) lenis semesters 165 + 32 + 47 
INon=Metal Mining e..cemes ss entire aterm ue ss 23 _ 12 + 2 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.............-++++ 6 _ 4 - 9 
IPTOSPOC ING cieicccis «5 du chichele min: olereay ohetePoiatnias obo tai 29 = 5 + ff 
Mantiiacturing?.05.... 8... thane eee ens setae 6 4,766 — 627 — 2,207 
Bbodstand Beverages. cocce 1. o 5 icicles cure carte nicks 83 — 213 + 227 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........--++++- 13 - 3 + 1 
Rab bembroducts:..4.c¢ete n= 35 ohh seit ch « warns 33 = ff _ 29 
Weather ProductS.nst. stot cess hs dekh etsccw spe 142 _ 64 _ 96 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 146 = 62 — 167 
Glothine (Gextile'and fur)’. ... 2.5. Oe... 42-2 938 =- 10 — 803 
WoOdlEroGuctasn cae cmems ccc cick « ait e cole clorere 303 - 30 — 150 
Paper PrOductss..ccata-ee es fees be teens = lated 292 + 26 + 82 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 156 - 53 — 121 
Ion and Steel Products in kecns sb sec cie css. ree 521 _ 29 — 406 
Transportation Equipment..............-.-+-+56: 364 _ 89 — 226 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............--++++: : 170 - 29 — 77 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 294 =_ 43 — 317 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............-.+.. 94 + 6 - 32 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 30 + 7 ~ 4 
Ghemical Products: ). 652s... 0s. seh oie 235 _ 60 _ 29 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......... 198 + 26 - 60 
Construction cece shes ces sas cies isade ssn otene = 1,357 — 108 1,242 
Generali Contractors’... Peo .02..024-s8etee one cke | 823 — 142 — 857 
Special Trade Contractors..........062.s1eseeees 534 + 39 385 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 799 + 85 — 152 
(Granspor tations. jasc ae tte. silent enn ies oh. 456 - 4 — 281 
Sore: igs, es ae MOIene Gis i eke Meee eee 33 Teorey oa 28 - 3 _ 52 
Gommiunicationeant-iseesieeie ere See ee eles 315 ok 92 + 181 
Public Utility Operation........................66- 61 = 9 - 24 
FT CCTs ric reer ous oreo consove cso aa rehiohaherewishe execs 3,850 — 382 — 1,496 
\Wihoyal testa le). nbc, 4 Wao) Gert Dern Oa CIE Om OBS one ceo. ake 884 — 251 — 769 
NEVES GTA Me ote icas sei ie oe inlle eo eerefos cod eichons isysus ake. « © siarsiispeceneers 2,966 — i18l — 727 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 995 — 232 — i4 
Serv CO each oo siecle anelavepecousesorstekaroreverere atecetenss 10,293 + 100 — 1,619 
Community OL Public ServiCOa.secdetiad mck raete 300 2,165 — 269 + 153 
@overnment Service ss. usc ree siete ciiclas asso cisistales 1,278 + 257 a 50 
leveyarys unions) (Sarnielece name aoeion cocoNnS GnonooeTdto o O0 117 — 60 — 146 
BUSINESS OTVICO apie ies cites euicie ere ss ee ro es « 696 _ 1 — 230 
Persona liserevice saiiscicmicriseis tari ets sinciasie teeters 6, 037 + 173 — 1,446 
GRAND ROTADL 3 oicchanioces cess Ane. 25,651 — 2,082 — 8,204 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1960() 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —_—— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,525 1, 433 2,958 5,949 1, 835 7,784 
@lericalsWorkerss-2571. cee ee eee ee: 802 2,615 3,417 14,681 47,269 61,950 
Sales Wonkers: scan ee oto eee 1,224 1,319 2,543 6, 207 tase 19,938 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 505 6,275 6,780 24, 356 18,501 42, 857 
ORION Aas dais tohw. owe a Sho eee ae ieee ced 5 — 5 1,089 1 1,090 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 997 114 1,111 2,100 237 2,337 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5, 949 1,245 7,194 101, 506 15,912 117, 418 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODACCO) ?... ee 70 18 88 1072 405 1,477 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 99 924 1,023 1,970 9,131 11,101 
Lumber and lumber products........ 2,214 1 2,215 7,791 124 7,915 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 35 10 45 971 512 1,483 
Leather and leather products........ 28 58 86 855 900 iy05 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 8 -- 8 414 35 449 
Metal workiiy....2-.. 080... 05 550453 565 5 570 16, 435 911 17,346 
ilectrical Ae. . =. 28h4 Mee ee coke! 172 16 188 2,560 1,051 3,611 
Transportation equipment........... 4 _ 4 1,418 32 1,450 
Mining 0. ots. RO ee ed 187 — 187 1,367 — 1,367 
Construction... me. .4¢ sGttees..s be 817 — 817 22,649 22,652 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 367 16 383 16,564 130 16,694 
Communication and public utility... 36 — 36 541 4 be 545 
Mrade andiservices,. S2e>.2. seen 139 156 295 3,817 1,598 5, 415 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 1,077 30 Oye 16,873 835 17,708 
Horemen’,.At soca oe ee hw 5 10 65 2,089 238 2,327 
A DPFENUICESic as..0e 2 Meee Te ee eee if 1 77 4,120 3 4,123 
Unskilled: Workers! 2... .0bn ol seeee. 4 1202 795 2,027 72,744 17,872 90,616 
Hood and tobaccos. 0 nee ne 105 454 559 2,006 3,088 5,094 
Lumber and lumber products....... 104 3 107 6, 807 375 7,182 
Metal working. 21.9). 69 Wit 80 ime 6.1036 573 6, 609 
Construction) dosage Ae ee 408 1 409 30,011 — 30,011 
Other unskilled workers...... 546 326 872 27, 884 13, 836 41,720 
GRAND TOTAL............. 12,239 13,796 26,035 228,632 115,358 343,990 


eee 





(!) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, | Sept. 29, Sept. 1, | October 1, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Newfoundland........................ 356 346 357 6,081 5,974 4,857 
Ormer Brookes. os. «6.2 ete soe de oe 30 25 D7, 1,321 15553 1,099 
Grand Wallets. .14...4. Sede cee 3 6 547 548 444 
DU VON Ge eeek a sce ens co adeae 323 318 359 4,213 3,873 3,314 
Prince Edward Island................. 516 342 440 968 1,138 991 
Charlottetown: .. «0.6. ae: Jens: Ber, 156 134 85 605 657 644 
SSULIMETAICOn ste sk oe. eee 360 208 355 363 481 347 
INOValS COUR eee oo 6 tie eae eae ee 800 952 728 14,270 12,842 11,192 
PAST OLS bere rah Set Oe occ EEE hos Doe cee 17 26 13 557 372 
BiG rewatene cess cick chase eno oret 23 34 12 706 695 600 
la gcWahesy ¢ Wee ¢S See Ape Aa. Beh 411 481 459 4,182 3,813 3,761 
i VCTMESS gee eee ee ee Eee) | ste ckesiosenerchc oat shelode sina et acetal ecw scams oasteteea le 218 256 171 
Kentville ciecssi sit | pee ee ieee 149 249 95 973 985 693 
EVEL DOO Ueaee osc tsa oe ee oe css 29 40 12 369 286 210 
INS ws GlasoOws. atc.des gar «sce Scale 27 23 28 Lagos 1,458 1,396 
Spo iri oa eee. oe ie ees cme ere 0s cleN tebe rece carnal sus elie Pansies e.cqueuen og 1 823 346 690 
VUNG VEe Meee oo hee sae he kaos 58 26 26 3,244 3,051 2,241 
ADIT Oe ee Rpt ak E ns EE: Giese daa 51 36 19 930 721 530 
PVarIMOUtMRRmete ao teee eee oe Csi de se 35 at 63 619 674 528 
New Brunswick....................... 775 796 891 10,536 10,927 8,506 
IBAGHUTSLEREE coc oot | ER or 26 68 51 783 799 685 
Gampbelltonienccet ot - ee oe aes 8 32 126 USSR OXY 726 
istolwarpnirelyHayn ap ageeseie Sake eon See hee Bee 27 121 42 457 523 395 
Hreerictonme ts ec ac sha eee ee On toe 125 82 160 1,241 1,182 958 
INMEINTO MRE pee te eae. Gee eee dee 124 80 25 339 332 273 
IMOnClOUNs ean Se ch eee 8 se oe 210 169 213 2,272 2,425 1,847 
INGwcastlernmas + .c hae se eee 4 1 780 799 846 
Dainbd Olimar ss toto ak gem cde css a aithelne 187 185 195 2,186 2,194 1,793 
Sb LEDER Meese EER nce ans 12 32 28 526 647 404 
SUSSeX ats nen eles SRS ete Ae eS ae 11 8 18 296 312 221 
WiOodStock-ans saat Mee eee 41 12 32 321 447 358 
Quehecr ra tes otek se a ee as 7,211 8,182 9,872 98,810 105, 226 74,455 
Janka ating git. Loe cere fallen ln Swe RRO 12 9 18 967 1,321 1,094 
INS ESOS Mem re cictd cecz eet ficlole dsse'e 1 4 8 363 278 291 
BAe omen ter cr acics tee: sooo 221 83 49 299 304 90 
IBeaUbarnoisesaet aoe eeke ceeds oe 32 19 35 595 639 582 
BUCKING HOTT AT Honk Pa ete ead ig 17 65 469 391 442 
Catisapscallieyt oaer scsi ee ch sarees 93 149 96 614 561 354 
Chandler eeeem nes te eee niece 8 16 38 285 175 200 
@hicoutimise tc ace cere waaeeete ee 133 189 560 1,385 1,266 1,026 
Wowansvalles Sees) toe ceewee. 3 os hes 34 36 9 176 265 165 
UD Youll senile del ea ee RAS Oa SLD Ae 97 124 101 538 724 457 
Wriumardonc.villes see oa oc eees - 28 Al 40 1,266 1,618 1,010 

nail hehe we ee hee eee he Ae 87 38 299 300 328 
Mores tyalllemsannt nection eee 92 192 369 159 186 397 
(ASU CN en ee pick STR cick ocbrek 15 18 14 211 200 160 
Granby eestor ik ee oases 102 148 502 1,411 1,429 849 
CET el Tree eae es bs eke eee: eek 44 80 88 2,041 1,936 1,376 
TOWGLCCRS Tene? See ate ees 99 101 116 2,173 2,458 1,389 
TONGUICTC REM ey ia tt he Recs 22 34 itil 1,536 1,543 1,133 
Ba chitence rate cwcih creer ascii oo 16 29 42 416 362 353 
iavNialbareer gr vate. ieee nes: ss 297 656 15 670 Sel 349 
ae SE GN Ceca hired ponies <, eres 645 851 678 445 44] 559 
LEVIS. tent ee Pe ccc eh pe a seis 8 24 40 69 2,008 1,978 1,300 
MO UWISC Valle tee tcc vie tc aires ca kek oe 15 28 17 610 701 319 
IVES O DUA) Peter occ ee RIO: S celeron 5 3) 1 396 359 536 
INSTI WA laer nti ces mies eee co ale 72 36 24 257 SoR 177 
Mataner aceite ah comes saa aoe 14 17 27 299 306 298 
MérantiGn sho. 35: Sy se eee oa ee 1 9 3 356 302 O20 
Montel satiia eins tis art pemeee ieee tare 15 19 14 308 440 We 
WII S y pone bhuae Rao ouubuseone 13 3 29 505 762 409 
IM OnbredL eager hoc te eee ten wo 2,396 2,619 3,785 43 , 665 47, 807 32,107 
News Richimond 5 ac6,. ene ee se co 83 i 25 303 265 214 
PorteAlinede rete. ns kate eed as 20 4 8 338 347 258 
OnE DeCS mri seit coe ere 537 491 649 7,154 7,788 5,929 
RUM OUS Clare eke Noe tipe cect: 114 110 202 1,148 1,066 835 
UV IererG umluGUpDa aks cee nae 41 300 13 930 1,156 633 
Robervalleres) +d. 030 eke ee se 84 127 228 698 747 499 
DRGUIVAT Bact eee ics ceone cca 49 51 82 1,554 1,579 1,210 
LOMA DAT Momence ae ccea Meee 11 85 39 439 366 296 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 85 80 92 608 585 473 
les A NETEse: Meech oper eR oe oe 137 30 200 1,348 1,362 1,019 
Us EL yACINGMe sac. 0e gene ee en cere 47 38 87 1,358 1,491 942 
Sb CAT eee aes icce «cree are amen eee 48 41 62 1,488 1 fol 1,345 
St. Jér6meee ef... ... Mee shen A 57 94 87 865 901 652 
Rept lait tl.ciuc. of x tevenc eae 408 226 195 969 1,011 648 
Shawinlgante.. ac l.s «eee eee ee 130 105 122 1,982 2,005 1,666 
DHErTOrGOKOM accccs an ttehs eee hess DoD 237 187 2,991 2,987 2,369 
Sorel neon ca ck cee ee aoe 43 62 Adie 1,470 1,310 1,047 
ebettord Minesin,...5. Aeeniae atom 30 29 54 667 862 665 
FIWOIS-RAVECTOSS 5c c50.0402 5 ee crevasse 96 130 172 2,939 2,849 1,958 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office . : , 
(?) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, | Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
uebec—Cont’d. 

: Walid’ Or. S86 8 eee Se ee tee 15 DH 20 1,299 1,273 962 
Walley field et occ: vacckodbeeornctaat 16 13 18 1,358 1,447 1,162 
Wictoriavillet 05.5.0 Seen con 34 34 42 1,203 1,471 832 
WilleiS t#Georgesacensossaanea teen 223 248 79 983 869 584 

Ontario... 2. Fe 0 ee ee 9,021 9,204 10,484 132,286 140,429 96,176 
ATTIDELON ieee cians cee eee erie ete ily 190 106 
Barrie. s, eee oc. eee eee 24 16 23 972 971 911 
Belleville ier eccso.6 ote ers eee 46 64 50 212 1,261 931 
IBTACCDIIG TOs san; sci ematmtisrso tte 42 50 56 479 427 358 
Bramptonten: 1. acta: ec ee 32 29 31 Te15s 1,211 1,339 
Brantiordietcdanostak are ace ee 66 67 162 2,839 2,880 1,624 
IBTOCK Villans tune eis & «ce 26 19 76 543 516 225 
Carletonselace.....-t erect. ae 7 19 9 112 116 120 
his thameree, cst eee occ te 100 116 91 1,071 1,219 1,065 
GODOT E Shee tice ia: hoes is cee 57 54 22 653 678 478 
@olling wooden 4 cere eee 5 6 12 563 649 344 
Wornwalleeccriics Hee Gneee 100 104 109 Qpote 2,220 1,768 
LOG ake ust y:.0,...e eee: otto 19 59 69 254 308 270 
Hort lorie eter. tee. ee eee 7 12 17 390 309 376 
MOrt,HranCGs: «sas... sates oe tee 24 27 39 195 183 223 
Orta Uliali 6. ay. e eee eer eet 83 101 88 1,042 1,088 1,211 
Galt en cae te er ct eee ae 130 147 104 1,060 1,051 667 
Gananoduons. i..00. cee eee eee 2 10 18 194 127 103 
(Coderich), s72 4) 2. cet eee ne ee 23 19 37 314 267 260 
Gel Fe oe e.s asian eta ee eee 33 46 49 1,429 1,552 1,095 
iarniltone ston ys eee ee 824 868 976 12,057 11,824 77163 
Hawes bury... 44 anterior ee 23 9 31 338 272 275 
[Wapuskasines®*, c. Pere et. cs es 42 62 43 489 653 359 
INGnOreae coe o.com 13 27 16 277 266 257 
HMINGSCOM wrce hes econ eae, ern rere 92 120 110 1,623 1,753 1,383 
Kanlslandl lun ke: ja. Renee cee eee 43 56 86 783 758 573 
Katehenerase,.,.6 eee eee eee 175 135 219 2,140 2,270 1,125 
beaming ton... eee ee eee 33 79 42 499 414 621 

RE CISS Wh cee ner RR aro ee ee 21 18 18 492 650 335 
aistowel. mu twist eee 54 26 26 202 218 111 
Ros Ca ee ED OE Ag SE Ae 537 575 653 4,017 3, 887 3,014 
hong sBianchiy.... cet eee ee 186 132 196 3,257 3,125 2,428 
Midland 420%. ceth eee anaes. 13 22 15 461 423 336 
INapANeG...w ons a. cie Oe eee ee 9 6 8 267 323 198 
Nie winrar ke bss: Boerne eee 46 43 66 1,011 1,091 786 
Niagara Haute... .:..hecnee onusaoch. | 37 52 76 1,328 1,302 1,145 
INorthiBay <<... sae eee eee 46 40 17 1,019 1,316 813 
Oalcvillasck note! eee CA eh bese 111 129 117 993 1,065 508 
Ojai PN RS oe ee Te, SSPE aa, 17 20 23 738 606 457 
Dshawakie sts. 5<cc: Lien een te 91 104 139 6,536 10,281 3, 866 
Ottawal est nc: k see eo nke. 888 832 992 4,704 4,310 3,434 
Owen Sound =. .0, dt pee 41 73 37 888 934 616 
IPAariy- SOUnGts 1... cote eee 2 1 —_ 150 127 229 
POM DTOKCe yeaa: mea Poche ces AS 99 111 101 1,066 1,010 911 
Perth s. wer Sactcn ae. Le af 26 23 197 177 170 
Peterborough: !. . .dcck eet. ccc chad 48 66 83 2,545 2,506 1,770 

LCLON: Joatee Sean meee ee oe ee 7 3 13 120 196 
PortvArthte oi oc. eee bas 168 184 147 1,548 1,535 1,480 
POLE COLDGENOy cid iadh eee aakececk oe 11 16 9 551 515 392 
ETOSCOLE. ces ccs stro ected’ 32 33 33 413 445 334 
Penire we = eee oii) Re Meade Be 10 16 19 266 260 239 
pt; Catharines’... . duet ms eck 236 390 152 3,073 5,024 2,103 
ba TL OWVRN ER cca o see kid oc ge 41 134 91 739 519 584 
OATIIA Ae tals «x dc Ee ee eee 101 125 83 1,646 1,618 1,243 
Dault Ste. Mario, ..3.0e ocr. .be! 141 128 383 2,008 1,795 953 
DINTCOO MEN: ence oo ee 108 222 43 663 390 519 
pious Lookout.< ss. shot. cle 25 21 12 121 121 95 
Smiths alts... s. 0,95. eee cdot 12 10 15 267 275 183 
PirAatiordser 5 >. ees ke ee 75 50 50 611 485 424 
pturgeon Hatis !.....5..eeeeee oka 25 29 12 381 444 369 
DWADULY mete sce eee ooh 144 161 185 2,381 2,777 1,888 
elzlison burghers eee een 35 26 32 346 106 348 

IMamMins Petia... eee ee 34 5 128 1,280 1,473 1,010 
PL OCOMUO.. See st Sia bas Ms ce 2,740 2, 287 3,141 36, 487 38, 435 26, 166 
METEN LONE tn Sh. bie he ete. 88 65 138 479 538 459 
Walkerton ses. occ). 0, ee poe ee 55 42 75 494 567 258 
Wallaceburg Ys* 32.4.0 ethos. k 22 18 1 343 291 367 

Cllan dis; Sees ots: eed eee ee eae 109 90 32 ab layer 1, 426 932 
NY OStO,h.. meee ta eee oe Et 136 234 206 3,243 3,239 2,958 
WiAndsOn. Set theccc hee ee A 226 218 215 7,039 8,361 5,757 
WOOdstOOR ord cc. she Meee cc ho 41 44 71 1,100 810 619 

Manitoba... ra:....2.4..% 2,295 25626 3,850 11,086 10,785 7,624 
Brandon s.r go 2h os bo cease cache: 176 8 285 725 777 687 
Dauphin. ace oc he cee 25 43 28 323 399 314 
Flin Plan cgn.6...50hslsee, 22 21 28 105 130 125 
Portage la Prairie:...}...628. 4.0. -b2 73 67 50 333 327 386 
The Pas «tb MEAS asaya Sis eck NOES cf cheese abtiend 90 76 86 153 112 113 
Wannipel. hia.€, s 0.0 BOa eek t ea 1,909 2,136 3,313 9,447 9,040 5,999 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 239, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


See ee ee 
SSS 












































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office —_—_— 
(1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, | Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatehe wall... 6.28. ese $74 1,028 1,246 6,620 6,440 5,56 
A Dish eye a RRO eee One ere cee OIE CF 34 46 59 121 137 144 
loydmiinstent stn. ose ee bo okira-- 29 31 37 150 152 105 
WV OOSO SW sicnie cic eiecrare erase eae ous Sete 103 94 135 590 584 549 
INGORE ms A ttlClORG ane ce ciieciers ur eeisiemras 49 54 33 424 481 324 
PrincecAl bor teaches ius ers eo 81 95 84 733 700 634 
RSDIM Eis. Mme ove, oe. oe RL R Pate 240 258 295 1,867 1,776 1,551 
PSirisdtesh ova} ees omeeiee Gaia ceo “OlnOvorit 269 269 390 1,738 1,653 1,424 
Swale Ourrenberkncciias cos cen seer 68 59 56 201 180 211 
Wen burners tae tk ae Seren. te tei 39 34 26 118 108 92 
BY OT COT Meee One sane os ae 62 88 isi 678 669 531 
TA hektats ee ee es ee eee 2,231 2,644 2,813 16,992 15,789 12,124 
Bblainmoree eerie cts deena te. 9 47 21 180 168 178 
Galatry Seder cis, ccte ae eee nar ats on 537 744 12 6, 602 5, 631 4,583 
A rimmatve ll Grech wee caterers eee oe 15 20 47 179 202 150 
Ie hoavornteirer ow cee te tee eon rere od 1,278 1,440 7,301 T,220 5,386 
EGC SOM: oe eee aires PO os ee a PRD eal i} 36 98 261 258 33 
(Grande recAlnlOn sec ecisreme tts os ie 65 -- 351 447 = 
MGGSRhiDVid Berar aeiees ccs cose Srokece torent 154 210 176 894 829 662 
IMedicinetElatc.ce ss tts pohiteiises eo 94 124 166 699 519 442 
Te Ye(6 lil DYet sn. en Se OE 5 Aree ane 99 120 153 525 508 387 
British Columbia...................... 1,856 2,055 2,243 46,341 44,463 36,290 
Gaile waicke Waar: octet cates, cee mens QF 34 30 961 974 656 
(Claires anced. dean Gaerne oe 20 26 i 787 912 449 
(Veale elo) ee ee Eee 34 ty 38 508 567 322 
1) & WOM) LOCK aes.ts tte eaters terete OH | 16 17 DOL 439 Ags 
ID NCA ees sora ats eee are 24 47 19 503 797 670 
Kerra OOPS Seva cetaceans 10 9 a 735 594 517 
Kelowna. gscees cates: AE 18 35 18 372 565 350 
i KGL HONTE Hee AG OC SOR eG tee Cem eadia oso p 34 44 50 128 230 167 
Missions @itvacre mcs s tte ce or arias 23 28 21 634 770 525 
INanainiO aac ke dena Gi aerans anton 10 22 11 841 901 125 
EN GIS( ics Meee coca ea cars Meters ies, aie 200 133 36 410 416 475 
INew Westminster. .a:s..c+0ess5.6 221 175 279 7,156 6, 566 5,361 
IPentiGtOlwcwmayeoseere stoma ererie setters 21 32 21 458 611 399 
IPortealbernient tee... ten seers eee 30 22 36 614 631 566 
IPPIN Ce GeOLZG ye: vecuaicn eee eee nes 32 59 95 1,391 1,393 1,318 
enim cewbipentemeniaaa yess kis: 16 ok if 852 544 835 
IPrinceLOnMee cet cen cites ie eel wkeaeaer cis 9 i 15 190 192 155 
@ucsne] ys meeda. oko ec vee eee bass 12 20 18 705 595 594 
Tend a Rew eee ee ee eee ae 77 72 50 366 344 469 
Vin COUV eh cert omc or arias anne ens 841 974 1,145 23,386 21,592 17, 258 
VISION Cea ieee mee eck enone eu erons 16 26 38 660 
IVACHORI AS ee ia Ripa kin Ode eect se 99 146 199 3,935 3, 867 3,305 
Wihtte horse nerasecperrieenioo nee ce ne 55 70 7B 310 303 169 
Canada er Coe iere ne ode stadia renter: 26,035 28,175 32,954 343,990 354,013 257, 780 
NY I Vesa ee oe Ss Gere AA PERO NCTE 12,239 13,748 16, 162 228, 632 236, 969 160,519 
Hem alese ete cies «che come meee wie 13,796 14, 427 16,792 115,358 117,044 97,261 








ee TS 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955—1960 


Atlantic Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LO 5D Se focte peewe ites itiers <taicre ae 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
AOD B Rete of ete ae torcsicrs aR os ota 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085} 210,189 | 136,400 
ALY as acne se oce. 6 cna 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
LOSS tM 0. tates, arches Ae toy susns sles 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
LOBOS 0c Meee aed sxvetels cols «aps 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
TOKO (ObatOn GOS) teace ae poets F< 768,922 | 517,782 | 251,190 50,612 | 185,032 | 261,990 | 165,400 | 105,888 
1960 (9) months) anette or = 721,584 | 478,821 | 242,763 62,954 | 186,336 | 225,626 | 149,976 96, 692 


RR Ce eee eee she peed eee rig e tee et 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 





Total, Canada, September 1960 
Total, Canada, August 1960.... 
Total, Canada, September 1959 
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el Si9 's (es) v's a ‘sbe1@ (e\b)6 tase (ous, 6) .0)\0 tale) ©) pi ‘w te 




















Estimated Amount 
Average of 
Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) $ 
3.8 15, 876 348, 895 
(Si 9 2,963 56, 623 
9.2 38, 492 817,107 
7.6 32,125 678,914 
66.5 279,371 6,070, 122 
89.9 377, 449 8, 861, 929 
6.2 26, 184 553, 504 
rata Tf 15,326 315,924 
9.0 37,988 855,515 
2651 109, 622 2,627,727 
22007 935, 396 21,186, 260 
210.9 970.369 21,356, 560 
155.0 651,114 13,371,386 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Fh Number of weeks on claim Percent-|September 
a ota age 30, 1959 
Province and Sex Claimants] 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over | Postal | Total 
Less 2 i 20 claimants 
Canada... oe ose oe 279,531 | 92,828 | 31,710 | 44,572 | 30,313 | 20,696 | 14,950 | 44, 462 24.4 201,598 
Ma leret Bim. 2. cake ord 186,162 | 67,817 | 22,490 | 30,567 | 19,061 | 12,000 8,467 | 25,760 25.4 124,992 
Hemale: aeewear centers 93,369 | 25,011 9,220 | 14,005 | 11,252 8,696 6,483 | 18,702 22.4 76, 606 
Newfoundland........... 5,244 1, 436 476 758 616 433 295 1,230 53.6 4,103 
BOER. « Seteitets wieloers 4,112 1,205 387 594 475 299 220 932 54.9 3,301 
Ilerrale rae oh erate oe 1,132 231 89 164 141 134 75 298 48.9 802 
Prince Edward Island.... 785 216 ue 93 103 92 58 146 56.4 727 
I) (coe SE ee a 482 150 46 50 66 D3 36 81 61.8 421 
empleo nsstetec ces 303 66 31 43 37 39 22 65 47.9 306 
INiGWalLSCOtla se mieeaatin as 12,417 4,272 1,401 1,766 1,248 793 641 2,296 36.6 9,522 
SUG). Seve, Petes iseeee, cots eas 9,632 3,528 1,122 1,347 917 550 457 el 37e08 7,051 
STI OER oc icvavoen- tos es 2,785 744 279 419 331 243 184 585 34.3 2,471 
New Brunswick.......... 9,122 2,579 1,067 1, 730 1,081 590 485 1,587 51.8 7,104 
MgeR sce) ac otesia ite 6,767 2,074 868 1,342 719 356 322 1,086 56.4 4,964 
iGimaleter': ewes nee Bicpnals, 505 199 391 362 234 163 501 38.9 2,140 
WucbeS we nasccaelee cates 84,717 | 27,909 9,944 | 13,082 9,222 6, 420 4,930 | 13,210 25.2 61,519 
IVE GRRE ne kitts) sores 56,271 | 20,454 7,244 8,982 5,570 3,606 2,671 7,744 26.0 38, 101 
emis lewanemiercws.zaes « 28,446 | 7,455 | 2,700] 4,100 | 3,652 | 2,814 | 2,259 | 5,466 23.6 23,418 
Ontarios mee econ 105,656 | 35,046 | 11,230 | 17,482 | 11,785 8,009 5,417 |) 16, 737 19.0 74, 552 
LW IGW Sass Sear a ais Sabet 68,643 | 24,850 7,629 | 11,884 7,610 4,680 2,996 8,994 Sia 44,319 
Hemale... 3.3. cmeedrsvs 37,013 | 10,196 3,601 5,548 4,175 3,329 2,421 7,748 19.5 30, 233 
IManit@ bare. s smack poke oes = reletetsyl 2, 826 975 1,303 921 679 541 1,592 18.0 5, 450 
1) 4 (ee oe me cara 5,148 1,885 552 739 502 346 278 846 20.5 2,705 
HCI C eacasnes ee eniRe 3,689 941 423 564 419 333 263 746 14.5 2,745 
Saskatchewan............ EO) alsealls 524 709 536 410 300 913 40.6 3,690 
YI Capote Sse 2,466 791 252 330 244 180 169 500 46.1 1,762 
Memale. J asecters onion 2,241 524 272 379 292 230 131 413 34.4 1,928 
ALbGEta Sorc s sere whew neti 13, 599 5,015 1,672 1,998 1,320 1,012 617 1,965 24.3 8,592 
Miao oc tian cect: oc 8, 441 3, 425 1,092 1,206 713 549 323 1, 133 26.7 4,890 
WOSMAIG SS 5's sa ace 4 ee 5,158 1,590 580 792 607 463 294 83 20.3 3,702 
British Columbia........ 34,447 | 12,214 4,344 5,698 3,481 2,258 1,666 4,786 21.9 26, 339 
IVILOM Se lose wotgere Baste 24, 200 9,455 3,298 4,093 2,245 1,381 995 21 oo 22.4 17,478 
Herma lorena te 10; 2479) 28759)\) 1,046) 94,605 | 1, 236 877 671 | 2,053 20.7 8,861 








* Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
a0—0—eNeaeaqwaawweewws»$S$s>aoqaqmamamaOO eee oo 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of bene Elen eae Pending 











Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to nm Hy c Pending 

off Benefit Bexett 
Newroundlands.. 1. gees. sono Beane 1,894 iheraay 642 1,740 1,180 560 637 
Prinee hi dwardelsland@e sea, 00.4... aM 316 196 120 306 231 75 81 
IND Var SCOULAPLEE crit Sune ee, aE Re 6, 424 3,081 8,343 6,315 5,034 E280 1,454 
IN G-WV MES TITS Wh 1G eee thence raccoons senate 3,855 Dede he) 1,583 4,070 3,063 1,007 931 
LO Gla ls Cutis at Se a et ee ee 40,299 20, L17 17,182 41,451 Be lel 10,204 9,939 
Ontario sy e ee. A... ROE... Loe 54, 644 30, 296 24,348 56,778 44,408 12,370 13,349 
Manitoba nhc ot i BOR cs ete ac oc ee 4,198 2,544 1,654 4,107 3,049 1,058 859 
Sasikatchewateatceck Sos os) beeeke 4c eu e 2,280 1,504 776 2,179 1,518 657 546 
AT Dertate 1 ee SF Bh 8 LRA, ee be 7,683 4,333 3,350 7,385 5, 486 1,899 2,336 
Britishe@olum biaxrk dak 1.65 ace keene 18,735 10,578 8, 157 18,949 14,004 4,945 4,282 
Total, Canada, September 1960....... 140,328 79,173 61,155 143,276 109, 220 34,056 34,414 
Total, Canada, August 1960.......... 149,574 80,605 68, 969 149, 223 118, 582 30,641 37,362 
Total, Canada, September 1959...... 15 137 70,091 45,046 111,730 82,946 28,784 28,700 


SSS —— a ee ee ee ee eee 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,689. 


t In addition, 34,797 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,102 were special requests not granted and 1,166 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,565 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a—0—030Reé_08—°060weseowsSsSmm930300399mS 





End of: Total Employed Claimants . 

BOD =A UpURE adhe dae Wort ROB 6. ct Ge A oda Rha eae eae 4,025,000 3,744, 800 280, 200 
DULY SR aes «2 SAM ee AE 6 le Ms os pone eee 4,024, 000 8,729,900 294, 100 
SURO RES oe cto nee RR en Gk sate oes a ae ee ne 4,048,000 3,751,600 296, 400 
Mayrrsscserersirreeteirer oer eee 3,988,000 3,623,700 364, 300 
UNQOPLEL Soyer tossed Ete cot eee oe ee ee 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 

LC) ni a nn ee ke 4,307,000 3,484,000 823, 000 | 
HOBIUATS.. «crane er coi ee te ca oc en ee cee 4,308,000 3, 493, 800 814, 200 
PORWR Ss oc ca uee cee ee Ais baie cee eee 4,296, 000 3,513, 500 782,500 
MONO EI OCG Diora a,. Satie d tialiaein cts ac Sa et ee 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685, 700 
INGVOMAB Erte cc oe Peddie ne here eu ane ha eee ee 4,131,000 3,713, 500 417,500 
ORO OL yds umins eae Oe oss See eee 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250, 600 
OD EOMMIGR Mie ms pail ea rioting VaR A eens aan en ee ae es 4,019, 000 3,817, 400 201,600 


SS eS SS Sa eee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Other 

— Total Food | Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
IGE EGE es. en eae Has ORE OD ON Oe OOO 116.2 ee, 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955 ——-Vie@ate sarin aiovers © <ieeee te naan regen 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
MO ean Vee crepe ceca acon svaae eye he tenis iowchap iene 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Wi Front 120.9 
TOR ee Vieatkern On aereesort bo Styactasccce ats hate 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1 OB RY OSIENP Ee es pace pirat de « dei: siciniersiv eres iP Aaa! 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
O59 = IN GOV OMNOC?.. <a.c sis esels ceterokiseetene pte 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
WDECeM Deane tebe ete ts ss 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 PB avi 136.8 
TOGO VATU AT YS spears vatsver ose sisnousns bs toners veneronen eons VYESs 121.6 142.8 110.2 tome 136.9 
IB GDUUIANY Sheree teresa cc oe puensin s avelersiers 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
IW Iie) RR cc Ct SAP en Ree to ko ese 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
VATE ate ts AMM OR ie eo tates eee SM os 127.5 120.9 1438.3 110.8 123.5 Loto 
IES dee eer o Reo OMT EIG Ree oo Cae 127.4 120.2 1438.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
GUNG ote ate ie aie ees «ors «cael, aebede.« 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 Siow 
plaice Sok: WAP INES Bes chomm.o atetee Aee. os 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
PACES UE ete cisvelay cic to a eis Poets lie cae el gsccats 127.9 1217 144.6 1053 123.1 layfage 
Sopteniueriege wes + = sri en ines. 128.4 12350 144.2 110.5 123,3 fies 
WMETODCES 2 Pee Neo cteuc civte oetetotectese ose 129.4 125.8 144.3 111.2 1235.5 137.8 
ING VEGI DELG§s: deh cess etc dees osc 129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 123.5 138.3 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1960 








(1949 =100) 

Total oe 
om- 

Food Shelter | Clothing Bowes modities 

Oct. 1959 |Sept. 1960] Oct. 1960 DEPT yan 

Services 

CRstwohn sa Nild-aeuk & . 5.45 114.5 114.8 115.0 109.1 115.0 110.1 111.9 129.0 
Heleeleca meyer this se Crisis 127.0 2d 128.1 119.8 135),1 De 129.3 139.9 
SRI OME io. o.5 cc snd celeteenis § 129.0 129.2 130.0 yy 140.4 119.7 124.2 142.8 
NUS cece ou tyte ares cierecauciershchs « 127.8 N27 129.1 129.3 146.0 106.0 118.9 138.5 
Oidentiencetceces crt erte oes ss 128.6 129.0 13072 126.8 148.7 115.6 122.1 137.4 
ANAC IOLS SCT Morne Oe eee 130.3 SONYA 132/01 126.6 15351 114.2 124.1 140.0 
Warns peg. 5 anemia Sess. See et 125.0 12662 Wren 123.07 135.0 115.9 120.3 IB Yay 
Saskatoon-Regina............- 124.6 125.6 12527 124.5 124.9 124.0 125.5 129.1 
E¥dmonton-Calgary............ 124.5 125.1 125.6 1203 125.5 120.9 126.8 133.0 
DYAZNEL) 1 N01) Cae ae a 129.6 129.2 1380.5 126.7 137.9 TL6RD 135.2 136.4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 
— SS 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 














Strikes and |———____—— 
Lockouts | Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes woe 
During Month and Invol ed Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Tae Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

LOD OR ged de Shy Seveya ds. al en ne Bhs eats 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LUGS): 3 See Ako eee wee), 5 GE Oe oe 221 229 88,680 1,246,000 0.11 
QS Wetiragacnsoto ts Pate esis us. «see cae eee 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
PODS MMs nn: fere seer ae cc as eC os cis ce cae 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
i510) eee ee as OI SE > Ga TNS. AF 202 217 99, 872 2,386,680 0.19 
"rene October-s rhc: 4) Cael. ope 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
INO VIN DERVAS sce .ok oe Rem nr a eakn ee 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
December Sy ss... yat pee met nthe 13 DD, 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 

SL OCUMATLUALY 5) cane ieee anes eee 13 20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
Melb riary sao. ne vee ee pe ee eee 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
March. 35. 22 isaac oe. eee 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 

BADE Sess, ae ts oe ee oer i toe 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 

i ee corte ao ae 21 38 detliog 74,900 0.07 

SUNG. soc te ee See ee ee 24 43 7,309 53,260 0.05 

MILL Vise otareisa eae ce te ee Cee 22 3M 5, 067 37,770 0.04 
CICS As 2 4 shots see ea As ee 30 42 10,958 129, 180 0.12 
Septem ber.: veer ee eee eee 27 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 
OGtaDer a5 555 sk eee ee 30 56 9,027 90, 830 0.08 


a a ee eS a Pe 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 





























OCTOBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION. 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
ee ES, 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers 5 eae E Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
Oy ee a a ne a ae 3 876 3,110 
BGI gine oo od oe ee gs onl anacePral annie ost. Prince Mdward Island. .| 10 0 eget ue ee ae 
Mininot 0, Seite SO. Gcnt & 4 294 3,310 4 133 1,320 
Manufacturing........... 31 5, 209 77,530 1 10 20 
Construction. seca.) je en 12 2,035 6,810 7 2,394 27,060 
Transportation, etc...... 4 728 1,140 28 2,908 31,700 
A DEG ULES EDA Ao 2). AL ane eee. Pouce a eae eek 3 826 14,520 
Bie (Suave Girne Meee 5 761 2,040 2 72 930 
SORIA > Sera yk dl RY oy Alberta.) eee 3 962 10,030 
— | British Columbia....... 2 126 1,090 
All industries....... 56 9,027 90, 830 Kederal, ease ee 3 720 1,050 
Lo Se All jurisdictions. .... 56 9,027 90, 830 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1969. 








(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Startir 
= ; ; Man-Days Date. . Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers Sy, S 
= Involved 0 Accu- | Termina- Result 
Location etober| ,,ulated| tion Date 
Mininc— 
Non-Metal Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers’ 185 1,870 | 1,870 | Oct. 14 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. Protective, Union (ind?) |" “P| 9) { eiliiseee ee eo worker~ 
MANUPFACTURING— 
Foods and Beverages— 
Bonavista Cold Storage, CLC-chartered local 191 496 490 | Oct. 12 |Dismissal of one employee~ 
Grand Bank, Nfld. Oct. 17 |Return of workers. 
Tron and Steel Products— 
Canadian Timken, Steelworkers Loc. 4906 292 | 5,840 | 16,530 | Aug. 12 |Wages, working conditions, 
St. Thomas, Ont. (ARE -CLO/CRE)) 7 Sei eee ee 0 8 Bl cee. fringe benefits~ 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3390 450 | 9,000 | 24,310 | Aug. 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Mount Dennis, (ABT-CIO/CLC) Sanh TO MP teeters. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loe. 2843 1,345 | 24,210 | 69,500 | Aug. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~In- 
Lachine, Longue-Pointe, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 27 |crease of 8¢ an hour over two 
years, plus 2¢ in fringe bene- 
fits. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 5044 302 | 6,040 | 15,100 | Aug. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Calgary, Alta. CABE-CIO)/ CLC) i aerraeere 
Manitoba Rolling Mills, Steelworkers Loc. 5442 385 | 7,700 | 18,460 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Selkirk, Man. (CABE-CIO/CEC\S sy ee nee ras 
Manitoba Bridge and Engineér-|Steelworkers Loc. 4087 238 | 4,760 | 11,050 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
ing Works, (ART-CIOV CLC) se 9 eect ctc 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 4095 208 | 2,060 | 7,410 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Winnipeg, Man. (AMTE-CIOVCUC i Ue ET eee a ei cree 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loe. 3345 110 | 2,100} 5,060 | Aug. 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Edmonton, Alta. AEE-C1O/@CLC) wie el tl leer 
Transportation Hquipment— 
Lucas- Rotax, Machinists Loc. 1674 169 850 | 6,680 | Aug. 12 |Wages~Increase of 5¢ an 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 11 {hour effective Oct. 11, 1960; 
2¢ an hour Oct. 10, 1961. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Dominion Glass, Glass and Ceramic Work- 550 1,899 | 1,890 | Oct. 1 |Wages, fringe benefits~In- 
Redcliffe, Alta. ers Loc. 201 Oct. 5 |ereased wages, improved 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) fringe benefits. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing— 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loe. 514 214} 4,180} 8,310] Sep. 15 |Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. (ABL-GIlOVGEC) ey i | ener. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Electrical Contractors Associa-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 175 1,880 | 15,890 | July 22 |Wages~Wage increase agreed 
tion, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 31 {upon by a number of contrac- 
Ottawa, Ont. tors; most workers resumed 
work or secured jobs out of 
town. 
Quebec Corporation of Master|I.B.E.W. Loc. 568 950 | 1,900} 1,900} Oct. 17 |Wages~Return of workers, 
Electricians, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 19 |further negotiations. 
Montreal, other points, Que. 
Pentagon Construction, Building trades unions, 500 750 750 | Oct. 20 |Appointment of two outside 
Carol Lake, (Labr.) Nfld. (Baie Comeau Council) Oct. 22 |superintendents~Return of 
(AFL-CIO) workers on the withdrawal 
of objection to appointment. 
McNamara Construction, Labourers Loc. 183 163 490 490 | Oct. 26 |Inter-union dispute~ Return 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 31 {of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Transportation— 
N. M. Paterson, Seafarers 550 790 790 | Sep. 29 |Wages, hours~5% general 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. (AFL-CIO) Oct. 4 Jincrease, reduction in weekly 


hours from 48 to 44 hours. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1960. 


(Preliminary) 


ee ee ee er es 


Duration in 





Industry Man-Days Starting Viste! 

Employer Union ee favo?) hae ae Dats ee fa 
ve nvolve ene bit 

aon October], snfeted| tien Dats a8 





TRANSPORTATION ETC.—Conc. 





Newfoundland Employers’ Asso-|St. John’s Longshoremen 140 240 240 | Oct. 10 | Hiring of gangs to unload one 
ciation, (Ind.) Oct. 12 |ship~ Return of workers. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

TRADE— 

Hight ready-mix concrete firms, |Teamsters Loe. 230 700 | 1,400] 1,400 | Oct. 27 |Inter-union dispute~Return 

Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Oct. 31 Jof workers. 





eee 
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